








































































































































































































































































































“LITTLE SNOW-BALL.” 
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DUBLIN BAY. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
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They sail’da-way in a gallant bark, Roy Neill and his fair young bride; They had 
Three days they sail’d and a storm arose, And the lightning swept the deep, And the 
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heart was young and his spirit light, And he dash’d the tear away,As he watch’d the shore re- 
Neill, he clasped his weeping bride, And he kiss’d her tears away, O, love! ‘twas a fa-tal 
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cede from sight, Of his own sweet Dublin Bay. . 
hour, she cried, When we left sweet Dublin Bay. . 
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God of the storm in pray’r. She has struck on the rock! the seamen cried, In the breath of their 
wild dis- 
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MY NEW YEAR. 





BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 





One solitary five-dollar bill, the last of Charlie’s 
earnings, anid Charlie himself lying helpless and 
unconscious in the little bed-room, his right arm 
and shoulder shattered by that dreadful fall! 

In the trundle-bed beside him, three little 
curly heads, and three pairs of chubby, restless 
feet, all sally in need of shoes and Stockings, 
and three hungry little mouths that must have 
bread and butter, and no coal in the bin, and 
little food in the house. 

The wintry dusk was fast deepening into dark- 
ness, and snow was beginning to fall. 

‘J must have some wine for Charlie,” I said 
at last, “and a few other things.’ With these 
words, I kissel my poor su“erer, and went out 
into the tempest. 

I had gone but a little distance when a wo- 
man’s voice arrested my attention, in passionate 
and agonized entreaty. I paused an instant to 
listen. Before the door of 1% small cottage, a 
couple of officers stood, with a slender lad be- 
tween them, and a rough, brutal-looking man, 
whom I recognized as one Bronton, the landlord 
of the village Inn, On her knees before him, 
with her uncovered heat exposed to the storm, 
was the woman who plead so passionately. 

“Don’t do it, sir,” she was saying; “for 
God’s sake, don’t! His father will be home to- 
morrow, and he'll make it all right; don’t take 
my boy to prison.” 

She put up her slender hands to clasp the 
tavern-keeper’s arm, but he shook her off with 
an oath. 

«Tt won’t wait, I tell you,’’ he cried; “the 
young raseul stole my money, and I want it back. 
Give me five dollars, and we'll play quits.” 

“1 haven't five dollars in the world,” she 
sobbed ; ‘but if you'll only wait, I can raise it 
to-morrow.” 

«No, I won't wait, not another second—march 
on, officers; the young thief shall sleep in jail 
this very nicht.”’ 

Vou. LXI.—2 


“Tm no thief, sir,” cried the lad, his fine face 
blazing. ‘I didn’t steal your money—and you 
know it.” 

“Silence!” thundered the landlord. «Do 
you dare toxcall me a liar? Officers, will you 
go on?” 

Thad thought my own trouble incomparable. 
But here was something infinitely worse. Im- 
pelled by an impulse of uncontrollable pity, I 
stepped-to the poor mother’s.side. 

“What is it, my good woman?” T asked. 

She turned her poor, agonized face upon me, 
with a flash of eager hope. 

“Oh! they accuse my boy of stealing, ma- 
dam,” she cried; “and his father, who’s been 
over seas for two years, will be home to-morrow, 
and find his son in jail, like a common thief. It 
will kill him, and break my heart.” 

My hand went instinctively to my pocket, 
where the five-dollar bill rested. She watched 
the action with a piteous look in her poor eyes, 
I thought of my own boy at home, a braye little 
lad, so like his father. What if this poor mother’s 
case were my own? 

I drew the hill from my pocket, and put it in 
her hand. With a ery of joy she darted after 
the officers, and only waiting to sce that her boy 
was released, I hurried away. : 

Charlie grew worse that night, and I had to 
summon the doctor early on the morrow. The 
doctor ordered fresh supplies of medicine, good 
nursing, and the best of nourishment. Alas! I 
had not acent in the house. Over and over again, 
as I looked at Charlie’s pale face, the old saying, 
‘Charity begins at home,” recurred to me. 

I worked, every spare moment, at some em- 
broidery I had procured; but it was fine and 
tedious; and when I had finished one piece, I 
seemed to he going blind. But I tock it up to 
Mrs. Denham, who had employed me, for I 
needed money. 

She examined it critically, and expresged 
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herself only tolerably pleased, and then, settling 
back amid her warm cushions, she remarked 
that she would pay me when I had finished all. 

I ventured a remonstrance, but she cut me 
short at once. ‘She had no change,” she said ; 
‘sand, moreover, it was a rule of hers, never to 
pay for part of a job.” 

i hurried back to Charlie with an aching heart, 
and found him moaning with pain, the hour for 
his medicine long past, and the prescription in 
my pocket. In desperation, 1 rushed to the 
bureau, and drew out my quaint little jewel-case. 
It contained some trifling articles—a brooch 
that belonged to my mother, and a few other 
trinkets. I selected two, and hurried out again, 
down the snowy street, to the one jewelry estab- 
lishment of which the little sea-side village 
boasted. It was a hard task to prevail upon the 
dealer to purchase my trinkets, and when at 
last he consented, he offered me a few paltry 
shillings, which I was forced to accept. 

Charlie’s medicine was purchased, but the few 
dimes that were left were baraly sufficient to ob- 
tain a small modicum of coal for the morrow; 
and where was the chicken for Charlie’s broth 
to come from? 

I paused in the snowy street, with the glitter- 
ing winter stars above my head, and the bril- 
liant show-windows flaunting on each side. Just 
then a merry chime of bells clashed upon the 
frosty air, and, for the first time, I remembered 
that it was New-Year’s Eye. 

A pain as sharpas death pierced my heart, as 
I stood there, thinking of my far-away friends, 
and wondering what I should do. A grocer’s 
shop, brilliantly lighted, stood just across the 
street. I flew over the slippery flag-stones, and 
entered. The grocer hurried forward, all smiles 
and bows. 

‘Would he let me havea chicken, and a bottle 
of wine?” I asked, with my heart in my mouth. 
“My husband was ill; and—and—would he be 
good enough to trust me till next week?” 

His countenance fell on the instant. He hesi- 
tated, and stammered, ‘“‘He was extremely 
sorry,” he said, ‘‘ but it was a rule of his never 
to credit strangers.” 





“John, John, that’s her,’ spoke a woman’s 
voice, at my elbow, at that instant. 

I turned, but the speaker had averted her 
face, and I only saw a great, stalwart man, with 
a bronzed face, and the kindliest brown eyes 
I had ever beheld. 

Blinded by tears, [ hurried away home to poor 
Charlie and the babies. I gave Charlie his 
medicine, and hushed the little hungry mouths 
with a scant enough morsel of milk and bread, 
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, and then tucked the children away in their bed. 

} Charlie fell into a doze, and I sat down before 
the smouldering embers, to indulge in the sole 
comfort that remained to me, a hearty ery. 

But [ had scarcely begun, when IJ heard the 
crunch pf footsteps in the snow, and directly 
after, a rap at the door. I opened it with a 
bounding heart, hoping that some good neighbor 

yea come with help. The tall man, with the 

-yronzed face and kindly eyes—I knew him on 
the instant—stood on the steps, with a huge 
hamper on his brawny shoulders. He set it 
down at my feet, and extended his hand. 

«‘ We've been hunting you the last two days, 
madam,”’ he began, abruptly, his kind eyes flash- 

) ing with happiness; ‘‘and glad enough we are 

} to find you. You done me a good turn when you 
kept my boy out of prison; and the lad was inno- 
cent of the charge, too, I’m proud to tell you 
that. Bronton’s found out who stole his money ; 
and my wife couldn’t rest, and we couldn’t find 

you nohow, till we chanced upon you at the 

grocer’s to-night, and—— Well, we thought—” 

And he broke down, stammering and embar- 
rassed, and stepping back, gave place to his 
wife, who stood behind him. 

«We thought,’ she said, as she raised the 
cover from the hamper, ‘‘ we'd bring you some 
little things for New Year's. You won't refuse 
} to take ’em, I know—and may the good God 
} forever bless you for what youve done for me! 

Oh, madam!’ and she threw her arms about my 

} neck, while the tears rained down her face, ‘I 

} should a’ gone mad if they had taken my boy 

} from me that night; but you saved him and me, 

\ while your own was suffering. I never was so 

happy in my life, as 1 was when we found you 

to-night. John’s come home a rich man this 
time; he’s had better than good luck, and we're 
able to help you. Ive brought a little of every- 





thing, and some New Year's pretties for the 
babies. I knew you had ’em; no heart but a 


mother’s could a’ felt for me in my trouble, as 

yours did; and now J’ll help you to put ’em by, 
} while John looks in the sick-room ; he’s a capital 
nurse, John is. But first take this—don’t look 
at it now—slip it in your bosom till by-and-by, 
and let’s get the things into the larder.” 

I did as she bade me, slipping the little parcel 
into by bosom, and while the sailor laid off hat 
and coat, and crossed over into the room where 
Charlie lay, we took out and arranged the boun- 
tiful supplies they had brought—bottles of wine, 
and chickens, and rounds of beef, and golden 
} rolls of butter, and tea and white bread, and 

cakes, and toys and dolls that would set my 
} babies wild with delight. 
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The New Year’s dawn was breaking, when 
they left me. Charlie slept quietly, his shat- 
tered arm newly bandaged by the sailor's skill- 
ful hand, and the babies were beginning to 
stir and flutter like restless birds in their 
nest. 











coffee boiled, and the chicken browned, I sat 
down, and drew the little package from my 
bosom. 

Twenty bills, of five dollars each, crisp, and 
fresh, and new—one hundred dollars, all my 
own. My little gift of mercy had brought me 


I replenished the fire, and while the fragrant‘ a glorious interest for the New Year. 
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BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 





Over the moorland, bleak and brown, 

I see the spires of Kendal town ; 

And I hear the bells, at even, chime, 
Just as they did in the Norman time: 
And the scene returns—did I live of old, 
Or is the tale but “a tale that is told?” 


Oh! she was lovely and fair to see, 

A wild, fresh rose of the “ north countree.” 
Stately in mien, yet sweet in face, 

None were like her for beauty or grace! 
But earl, or baron, they sued in yain— 
She loved a knight in her father’s train. 


The sun was setting: the vesper bell 

Chimed and chimed o’er forest and fell. 

In a chapel lone, in a grewsome wood, 

In samite of white fair 2thel stood; 

And by her Sir Roland, his sword undone, 

And the priest to bless them and make them one. 


But sudden the forest with mailed horse shook ; 
The traitor hermit flung down his bool, 

Steeds galloped, arms rattled, and nearer the din! 
Like a thunderbolt blazing the earl burst in. 
“Die, catiff,’ he cried. What rushes before? 
Whose blood, whose life-blood, reddens the floor ? 





“Now God assoil me,” in anguish wild, 

The father prayed, “I have slain my child.” 
But she smiled, forgiving, “ We dree our dree.” 
Then turned. ‘My Roland, I die for thee! 
"Tis sweet. By fire is true love tried. 

Is God not just? We'll meet”—and died. 


Where banners flaunt, where helmets shine, 
In the far-off battles of Palestine. 

*Mid charging steeds, in the press of men, 
Two swords dealt death to the Saracen. 
Together they fell in the thick of fight, 
The belted earl and the Red-cross knight! 


Hundreds of years haye come and fled, 

Since earl, and maiden, and knight were dead. 
The earl and knight, cross-legged, in stone, 

In the Minster sleep: but not alone; 

Tor between the two, the martyr-maid, 

Who gave her life for their souls, is laid. 


Yet sweet, and stately, and fair as she, 

Is the wife who listens and smiles on me. 

“The bells,” she whispers, “to both of us chime, 
Just as they did in the Norman time. 

If lovers are true, when the trial is past, 

They meet again, they are blest at last.” 
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EVALINE. 





BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMER, M. D. 





Tur Summer months have passed, 
Tis dreary Autumn time, 
The winds sigh through the trees— 
The stars all brightly shine, 
But where, oh! where art thou, 
Loved Evaline? 


The flowers are faded now, 
The rose and eglantine, 
The blue forget-me-nots, 
And the honey-suckle vine; 
But where, oh! where art thou, 
Loved Eyaline? 


The Autumn sunbeams fall 
Like glittering crystalline, 
Upon the harvest field, 
And on the muskodine ; 
But where, oh! where art thou, 
Loved Evaline? 


The Spring-time glad will come 
Again to this drear clime; 
Again will brightly bloom 


The wax-leafed jessamine ; 
But where, oh! where art thou, 
Loved Eyaline 2 


Alas! the winds that blow, 
That blow as sweet as rhyme, 
Through the dank forest trees, 
And through the dark woodbine; 
Echo, thowrt gone on high, 
Loved Evaline ! 


The moonbeams softly speak, 
In voice as sweet as thine; 
They say thou art at home, 
Up in the land divine; 
Among the spirits pure— 
Loved Eyaline! 


And when another sleep 
Hath pressed these eyes of mine, 
Pil hope to find myself, 
In yon bright, heavenly clime, 
With thee, my love, my life, 
My Evaline! © 


THE NEW GOVERNESS. 





BY F. HODGSON, AUTHOR OF “KATHLEEN’S LOVE-STORY,” ETC., ETC. 





«The new governess, my lady,’ said the foot- 
man. 


Ilis sister’s attempt at match-making, therefore, 
had somewhat ruffled his temper. 

“Show her in, James, and then have the} ‘When shall I be old enough to be left in 
breakfast things removed,’’ answered Lady } peace?’ he had said. ‘Tf five-and-thirty years 
Grace Havelstock. don’t entitle 2 man to be freed from this sort of 

A handsome gentleman, of five-and-thirty, } persecution, what amount of gray hairs will? TI 
who had just risen from the table, and was lean- { am ten years older in feeling than I ae to be, 
ing against the mantel-piece, moved as if to leave } simply because Miss Armor, and Miss Serew, 
the room; but Lady Grace stopped him with a} and Miss Glydden, and their friends, have been 
wave of her eye-glass. hunting me down, for years and years, es if I 

“Don’t go, Malcolm,” she said, ‘at least not} was a fox, or a hare, or some other noxious 
yet. I want your opinion of the new governess. § game.’ 

From what I hear, I’m afraid she’s too young “But, Maleolm,’’ Lady Grace had begun, ‘1 
and inexperienced.” can assure you that Miss 2 

«Just as you please,’ answered the gentle- «There, that is enough, Grace,’’ he had said, 
man, indifferently, retiring to the mantel-piece. { rising from the table, crossly. ‘Thanks, of 
At the same moment, the footman came back, } course, all the same! But I don’t wish even to 
saying, pompously, hear your guest’s name. If there wasn’t so many 

‘The new governess, my lady.” of your affairs to look after, I wouldn’t stay. 

Lady Grace gave a start, and almost an ex-} Oh! yes—don’t interrupt, pray I know she 
clamation. The new governess was dressed in} sings.divinely, and all that sort of thing; speaks 
mourning, and was not more than nineteen or} every language under the sun, Japanese and 

Sanscrit included ; but you'll pardon me for beg- 


twenty years old; she was. in fact, much more 
like » governess out of a novel, than the hard-} ging to be excused acting the old farce over 
again.” 


worked, middle-aged governess of real life. Sir 
it was at this juncture that the footman had 


Malcolm Lindisfarn, as he lounged in the back- 
ground, looking at her tzily, yet critically, } come in to announce the arrival of the new gover- 


confessed to himself that s}r2 was a vision of the} ness, cutting short the colloquy between the 

rarest beauty. Such deep, violet eyes, such} brother and sister. 

golden hair, such a perfect complexion, such a Lady Grace waited » moment or two, parily 
$ 
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sweet, refined face, and such a graceful, flexible} that the footman might fill his tray and leave, 
figure he had never seen united in one person; } partly to-give the new governess, who seemed 
and few men, in his time, had seen so many} embarrassed, a chance to recover herself. Lady 
lovely women. Grace’s three children, gathering at her knee, 
Let us say a word about Sir Malcolm before } eyed the stranger with curiosity and expectancy 
we go further. He was not in a very good hu-} on their faces. 
mor this morning. He had come down to his “T hardly thought, my dear,” said Lady 
widowed sister’s, Lady Grace Havelstock’s, the } Grace, at last opening the conversation, “to find 
night before, for the purpose of enjoying the} quite so young a person in my new governess. 
September shoofing, and had woke up to find a} Let me see,” she added, twirling her eye-glass, 
drizzling rain, that looked as if it would last for m4 
a week. This was grievance the first. Griey- 
ance the second was that his sister had attacked 
him, at once, on the-old subject of his getting 
married. She had found, she said, just the 
young lady who was suited to him, and who was 
coming to visit her, fortunately, in a day or two. 
Now Sir Malcolm was a confirmed bachelor. He 
had a habit of saying, ‘‘the worst use you can 
put a man to, next to hanging, is marrying him.” 
382 





“you name is 

The new governess had stood all this time with 
folded hands, modestly looking on the carpet. 
She now raised her eyes, and Sir Malcolm 
thought he had never seen such wonderful eyes 
before, and looked at Lady Grace. After a mo- 
ment, she replied, in the sweetest of voices, with 
that low modulation so lovely in a woman. 

“Miss Murdock. Jean Murdock.” 

«Ah! yes, [ remember. Your father was a 
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Scotch clergyman. Your recommendations are 
so good,” continued Lady Grace, smiling, en- 
couragingly, ‘that I will take you, in spite of 
your youth. I hope we shall like each other, 
my dear, and that you’lllike the children. You 
are willing to make yourself generally useful, I 
suppose? Have no objection to plain sewing? Will 
dine with the children when necessary? hanks ! 
I think that will do for the present. Gracie here 
will show you to your room, and begin to make 
your acquaintance, and I'll join you presently.” 

Now all this was only what every mother, en- 
gaging a governess, says, or at least something 
very like it. Most mothers, indeed, enter more 
into details; but ‘then Lady Grace was really a 
lady, and avoided details just now, eapecially 
about salary, for she remembered that a gentle- 
man was present. As for that gentleman, he was 
rather shocked, for he had never seen a gover- 
ness engaged before, and the transaction struck 
him as rather heartless, if not worse. But 
vhether he would have felt all this if the new 
governess lad been ugly, we will not profess 
to say. Or whether he would have thought of it 
at all, even in the case of this governess, if he 
had not been slightly out.of humor with his sister, 
we cannot positively affirm. 

“That's cool, 
they were alone. 


anyhow,’ he said, as soon as 
“Ts this the way you talk to 
all governesses ?”? 

“Why, what’s the matter?” and his sister 
turned round, so as to face him. “1 wasn’t rude 
—was 1?” 

“T domt know what you call rude,” replied 
Sir Malcolm ; ‘but when I saw you sitting there 
s0 coolly, twirling your eye-glass, and measuring 
that poor girl from head to foot, while she stood 
like a—like a—well, like a slave in the market 
at Stamboul,” blurting out the nearest simile 
he could think of. ‘1 didn’t wonder that the 
world was full of communists and socialists, and 
all sorts of ved-republicans. Gad, I’d be a ved 
myself, and*cut the throats of the sich, too, if 
they were as supercilious as you were.” 

“Tm very glad youre not a red republican 
then,” replied his sister, laughing, “for T 
shouldn’t like to have my throat cut. But, 
surely, Malcolm, I wasn’t supercilious? Now, 
be honest, and tell the truth. -I wasn’t, was 1?” 

“Pon honor, Grace, I can’t say. I suppose 
it’s the way you all tall, in such cases: perhaps 
we men, in our line, are just as bad. But it 
struck me as very like buying a hunter. I sup- 
pose I’m eross this morning: so you won’t mind 
what I say. At any rate, your Miss Murdock 
didn’t seem to be hurt; she’s used to it, I sup- 
pose, poor thing !”’ 
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“Tm afraid she’s too young,” answered his 
sister. ‘“That?s why I asked you to stay. I was 
told she was only twenty, but she looks a year 
younger.” 

“Every bit of it,’ said Sir Malcolm. 

“Tlowever, she seems so gentle, and is so well 
recommended, and the children took to her, as 
you saw, at once——? 

“Come, now, sister mine, that won’t do,” in- 
terrupted Sir Malcolm, with a hearty laugh, his 
good-humor all returning. “It was yourself, 
quite as much as the children, that took to her. 
But I think you've made a mistake. ‘The girl is 
too young to be able to exercise authority over 
the kids. You’ve a soft heart, Grace, and you 
couldn’t resist that modest air, and those ap- 
pealing eyes. So, after asking me to stay, pro- 
posing to seek my advice, you suddenly take the 
matter into your own hands, and engage her at 
once. Ifyou were a man, you’d haye fallen in 
love with her. Fortunately, men are of tougher 
fibre, or I don’t know what would become of us.” 

«There you go again,” said Lady Grace, “ with 
your covert sneers : you are intolerable, Malcolm, 
and that’s the whole of it. However, I will ad- 
mit that, after having asked you to stay, I ought 
to have taken your advice. You’ve been so kind 
to me since dear Herbert’s death—I don’t know 
what I should have done without you, in all these 
long, dreary years.” 

Sir Malcolm, who had a heart as soft as his 
sister’s, only he would not own to it, came up to 
Lady Grace's chair, stooped over it, and kissed 
her, saying, “I would be a beast, Grace, if I 
didn’t do everything I could for you. There are 
only we two left.’ With these words, as if sud- 
denly conscious he had been “making a fool of 
himself,” as he often phrased it, when he thus 
gave way to the honest sentiments of his nature, 
he tu»ned abruptly, and left the room. 

The weather cleared somewhat after awhile, 
and Sir Malcolm took his gun and went out. 
But the sport was indifferent, and he soon xe- 
turned. Going into the breakfast-room, on his 
way up stairs, he saw, to his surprise, the new 
governess sitting there, sewing on a child’s white 
apron. Hehad come in, it must be admitted, 
to dry himself at the fire that was always kept 
there, and he was nota little annoyed. «Deuce 
take it,” he said to himself, ‘“T can’t do it while 
she’s here. Why don’t she stick to the nursery 2” 
Then he added aloud, “Good-morning. It is 
Miss Murdock, f believe.” i 

“Yes! it is Miss Murdock,” said the new 
governess, looking up demurely, and rising as if 
to leave the room. 

Now Sir Malcolm was a gentleman, not merely 
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a conventional one, but a gentleman by nature, { natural thing in the world, ‘and so ordered a 
Woman-hater, as he called himself, he still had } fire to be made, especially as I had told her that 
that chivalrous feeling toward every one of the { you wouldn’t stay down stairs yesterday, when 
opposite sex, which is, after all, the surest test { you found me in the sitting-room. She asked 
of the real knightly character. me, or rather directed me,’ added the new 
“Pray,” he said, therefore, ‘don’t let me } governess, emphasizing the word, with another 
disturb you. Nay, I beg of you.” slight blush, and the least trace of embarrass- 
“But,” answered the new governess, laying } ment, ‘‘to come in and see that your slippers 
her work into a little basket, which stood on the } were warmed, as she was herself busy writing 
table, ‘it is time for me to go to the children. You 3 letters. But why did you go out?” she suddenly 
do not disturb me,’’ and with a faint smile, and { asked, in quite a matter-of-fact manner. ‘ You 
no little embarrassment, she went out of the room. } must have known you would get wet.” 
Sir Malcolm followed, renewing his protesta- “There was nothing to be gained by staying 
tions ; but it either was time for her to go, or she } at home,’’ he replied. 
was too shy to remain where he was, and so per- «You had better put on your slippers at once, 
sisted in retiring. This, strange to say, made } Sir Malcolm,” she answered. ‘I see your feet 
him cross again, and he went up to his room, } are quite wet.” 
wet as he was, and though he knew there was He would have liked, very much, to haye de- 
no fire there. tained her a few minutes; but she put that out 
That day, at dinner, the new governess did } of the question by leaving him immediaicly. 
not make her appearance. Az first, Sir Malcolm «You must let me thank you,” he barely found 
had not thought of it; but when the meal was } time to say, as she departed. 
half over, he remembered her, and asked his «You are very welcome,” she answered; ‘but 
sister where she was. at the same time, I consider such things as part 
“She dined, to-day, with the children,” re-} of the duties I have to perform.” 
plied Lady Grace. ‘*f want her to get acquainted There is nothing in the world which so in- 
with them. Besides, she has a good deal to do— } tensely pleases a man as the little attentions 
unpacking, you know, and getting settled in her } which none but a woman can pay him. Rayel- 
room—and she asked to be excused. To-morrow, } stoke was unusually alive to such attentions, 
perhaps, shell come down. I want to treat her } From his boyhood, his life had been a solitary 
as kindly as possible, after what you said of my } one, spent in lonely roamings oyer the world, 
superciliousness.” and now, at five-and-thirty years of age, he often 
«Ah! Yes, to be sure,” said Sir Malcolm, and § felt a need which he never acknowledged to him- 
made no other remark. But, perhaps, if he had {self. Long after the new governess had quitted 
analyzed his feelings, he would have owned to a } the room, he sat before the fire musing, and lux- 
little surprise, if not some slight degree of dis- } uriating in the comfort she had left behind her. 
appointment, that any woman, much less a gover- } Gradually there came up to him the thought that 
ness, should be.indifferent as to meeting him at it would be very pleasant, very pleasant indeed, 
dinner. to have some one to care for him in this manner 
The next day, after breakfast, Sir Malcolm j every day. 
went out again with his gun, though it was rain-} ‘‘ Jean Murdock,” he found himself saying. 
ing worse than eyer. In the school-room, up { ‘ Just such a name as suits her thoroughly. The 
stairs, the new governess heard the solitary crack } very sound to go with that sweet face and those 
of his gun, now distant, now nearer, all the { serene eyes.” 
morning. When he returned, an hour after noon, When the dinner-bell sounded, he suddenly 
the lessons had been laid aside, and through the } awakened to a new annoyance, in the recollec- 
open door of the nursery, Sir Malcolm caught } tion of Lady Grace’s visitor. What if she had 
sight of the children at dinner; but the new } come, and he was doomed to undergo the ancient 
governess was not with them; and going on to } martyrdom once again? 
his room, he found a bright fire burning there, “Now, if it had been this little Jean, in her 
an easy chair wheeled before it, and the new } black dress, afellow could stand it,” he grumbled, 
governess standing on the hearth, quietly warm- {as he went down stairs; ‘‘ but, great heavens! 
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ing his slippers. a second Miss Armor?” 
She blushed, at first, to find herself caught “Any visitors, Betters?’’ he said to a man- 
unawares, but immediately rallied. servant, who was passing through the hall. 


2”? 


«Lady Grace said you would be wet,’’ she re- «None, Sir Malcolm,’”’ was the reply. ‘Her 


marked, as if her presence there was the most } ladyship dines alone.” 
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«Thank fortune, there’s no Miss Armor, at 
least,’ he muttered, as he entered the dining- 
room. 

“T thought. your divinity was to arrive to-day, 
Grace,’ he remarked, at dessert. 

“T have just receiyed the news that cireum- 
stances will detain her in town a few days,”’ said 
Lady Havelstock, smiling faintly, as she picked 
over her purple grapes, with the handsomest of 
plump white fingers. ‘Don’t look so ridicu- 
lously happy, Malcolm. We may expect her in 
a day or so.” 

Probably Sir Maleolm had looked happy, for 
certainly he had felt relieved. 

«Then the trunks, the ten trunks I saw, this 
morning, in the hall, are a premature arrival,” 
he said, with a little malicious triumph in the 
idea of the young lady’s annoyance at their ab- 
sence, ‘for has she ten more in reserye?”’ 

“Probably,” laughed Lady Havelstock. ‘At 
all events they remain here until she comes.” 

«‘And at all events,” said Sir Malcolm, going 
up stairs after dinner, ‘1 shall have the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating this clear-yoiced little gover- 
ness without being interfered with. I wonder 
why she didn’t come down to-day, either?” 

Now do not imagine, my readers, that Sir 
Malcolm had fallen in love, at first sight, with 
the new governess, for really he had done no 
such thing. He merely felt the same, selfwilled, 
curious interest he would have felt in any other 
novelty. At the same time, I do not pretend to 
say that such an interest was not a dangerous 
one, at least, for a middle-aged, unmarried man 
to feel in a young and beautiful girl; but at pre- 
sent he was merely amused and pleased with 
her. He looked at the nursery-door, as he passed 
it, but it was closed, and he could only hear an 
occasional word from the childven. He did not 
even catch a glimpse of the black dress through 
the remainder of the day, and for the two days 
following. Jie wondered at this. ‘ Why don’t 
she come down to dinner?” he said. ‘Can she 
be annoyed at having been discovered in my 
room?’ So, on the evening of the third day, 
finding himself near the school-room, he walked 
in, and discovered Jean Murdock sitting at the 
window, sewing again. 

She did not look much surprised at seeing him. 
It was evident that, in her practical fashion, she 
had discovered at once that he was a privileged 
person, and accordingly accepted his peculiari- 
ties as a matter of fact. 

“T suppose you do not object to visitors,’’ he 
said, taking in at a rapid glance her unmoved 
face, the plain dress, and an innocent white 
ruffle at the whiter throat. 
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“J suppose not,” she answered, ‘or, at least, 
Lady Havelstock ty 

“Lady Havelstock has nothing to do with it,” 
he interrupted, not very politely. ‘I asked if 
you objected.” 

“Ah! 1? Certainly not. Would it matter much 
if I did?” 

“To me it would,” he answered, brusquely. 
“May I sit down, Miss Murdock?” 

“There is a chair,’ she said, in much the 
same tone she would have used to one of her 
young pupils. 

He drew it to the window, and took a seat in 
it, with a yague idea that this commonplace little 
governess had an odd sort of power over him, 
through her very calmness of manner. Any 
other governess would have blushed, he said in- 
wardly; ten to one looked embarrassed, and 
made a little simpleton of herself; but this young 
person merely submitted to his presence, as she 
submitted to the presence of Lady Havyelstock’s 
cherubs, and allowed him to seat himself as if 
instead of Sir Malcolm Lindisfarn, he was only 
plain Mr. Smith. How smooth her shining hair 
was, he said to himself, and what a wonderful 
quantity of it must be twisted in that soft-look-~ 
ing golden coil, at the back of her shapely head! 
Governess, or not, there was a thorough-bred air 
about her, which no one could fail to see at the 
first glance. And then how beautiful she was! 

“Do you never lay that everlasting sewing 
aside?’ he asked, at last. 

“«Sometimes,’’ she answered. ‘* But just now 
I happen to be rather more busy than usual.” 

Tt might have been meant as a quiet hint, but 
Sir Malcolm ignored it with singular obtuseness. 
A certain very masculine self-will was one of the 
chief traits in his character, and just now he had 
no inclination to abandon his intention of study- 
ing his sister’s governess. 

Unceremonious and eccentric as he occasion- 
ally was, he was a man with great power of fas- 
cination, when he chose to exercise it. He had 
never chosen to exercise it upon Lady Grace’s 
divinities, and now, wonderful to relate, for al- 
most the first time in his life, he considered 
“the game worth the candle.’ Before half an 
hour had passed, he had the pleasure of seeing 
the quiet, reticent eyes brighten in an odd, swift 
surprise. The capable face proved itself even 
more capable than he imagined it could be. When 
the-new governess grew eager, a bright glow of 
color warmed her smooth tea-rose skin, like a 
touch of sun-light ; and when she laughed, which 
was rarely, she laughed much as a brown linnet 
sings, with the freshest thrill of music he had 
ever heard. 
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By a little skillful questioning, he led her to } meaning; but, as usual, there was nothing to be 
speak of herself, though, to tell the truth, she } learned from her unmoved face. 





was rather reserved in her answers. ‘I am an But he was not to be bafiled, and when he 
orphan, as you know, and think occupation may $ rose to go away, he returned to his question. 
give me back my interest in life,’ she said. ‘‘So “You have not answered me,’ he said. ‘I 


you see me here a governess. I haye no near } asked you if we could not be friends?” 
relations to protect me,” she said, when she had She looked up at him, with a sort of half sur- 
ended her commonplace little story, ‘‘so I had } prise. 
to protect myself.’ And as she said it, her quict “T am only Lady Havelstock’s governess,”’ 
endurance gave Sir Malcolm a novel sense of j she said, a trifle reprovingly. ‘And you are 
pain. Such is the inconsistency of mankind, § Sir Malcolm Lindisfarn.” 
that her calmness irritated him, and for the first Iie was almost angered. 
time in the course of their brief acquaintance, { ‘Need that interfere with our friendship?” 
he would rather have seen her less self-reliant. { he questioned, a little savagely. 
“Ts it very easy?” he asked, with a touch of “Tt puts it out of the question,” she answered 
bitterness in his tone. decidedly. ‘Don’t think me ungrateful, if you 
““Hasy to protect oneself?” sighing a little. } please. I don’t mean to be; but don’t you see 
“T hardly know as yet. As long as one can earn } that Lady Havelstock might not like it?” 
one’s bread and butter, you know, it can’t be He paused for a moment, ready to be quite 
very difficult; but, untortunately, people grow } angry; but glancing down at the quict face, he 
old. J wonder,” she added, with naive little } noticed the faintest suspicion of an appeal upon 
anxiety in her voice, “whether I shall have } it, and taking a practical view of the case, he 
saved enough to live upon by the time I am fifty } saw that perhaps he had made a slight mistake. 
years old. I once heard of a governess who did.’’ She was quick-sighted enough to discover, at 
“Great heavens!’ he broke out. ‘Is that { once, that he had not misunderstood her, and, 
seeing it, held out her hand to him with a pretty, 
frank gesture. *‘* We shall not be enemies, I am 
sure,” she said, the appeal which had been in 
her eyes touching her yoice. ‘I really feel your 
kindness very much, Sir Malcolm; but please do 
not forget that I Well, that I am only Jean 


what you look forward to?” 

She glanced up in surprise. 

“Why not? One might buy a little house, you 
know, and live in it by oneself, like the fairy 
godmother in story-books.”’ 

‘Don’t talk so, for pity’s sake,” he said, with 
passion enough in his voice for a man of twenty. } Murdock.” 

“You don’t know what you are saying. There Sir Malcolm went down stairs, with a more 
should be years of love and happiness before Se face than he had worn for many a 





girl like you, and you are wrong in not hoping} day. ‘Only Jean Murdock’? had touched him 
for them.” eyen more than he was willing to confess. She 

He forgot himself, in his momentary excite- {had been quite right after all. Pleasant and 
ment, and spoke as he had often felt. Glancing { harmless as this hour in the nursery had been, 
at the bent face, curiously enough, he saw that } Lady Hayelstock was, like many other women, 
the creamy cheek was fairly flooded with color. } not very merciful in her censures upon any 
For a few minutes Jean Murdock did not even j slight appearance of imprudence. An odd fate, 
it seemed, which had given Lady Grace’s divini- 
ties their thousands, and made this thorough- 
bred little creature ‘only Jean Murdock.’ He 
was thinking of this, quite seriously, on his way 
to the parlor; but as he crossed the hall, the 
train of his thought was broken, for a side-door 
opened, and Lady Havelstock came out, and met 


uiter a word. 

«A girl of nineteen has no right to be deso- 
late,’ he said, in his brusque fashion. ‘ Let 
me be your friend. I’m old enough, 1 hope.” 
This last with a slight bitterness. 

“How old are you?” she asked, that odd 
touch of satire in her tone. She had recovered 
herself by this time. him half way. 

“Thirty-five,” he answered, savagely, ashamed ‘Where have you been, Malcolm?” she said. 
of himself for fecling so reluctant to tell her the ; «I have been looking for you everywhere. Miss 
truth. ‘‘ Not very young, is it?” - 4Laureston has come, and is in the drawing- 

“Not very old, either. Yet one ought to have } room.” 
outgrown the follies of youth, by that {ime.’’ Blanche Laureston was a handsome woman, 

He scrutinized her keenly. She could express of five-and-twenty, and quite showy enough to 
a great deal in that soft voice of hers. For a; justify the presence of the ten trunks; but Sir 
moment he felt rather dubious as to her exact { Mulcolm’s glance at her, as she bowed to him 
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under the great drawing-room chandelier, satis- 
fied him fully that his sister had made a greater 
mistake than ever in the choice of a wife for him. 
Nor did a further acquaintance modify this un- 
favorable opinion. Miss Laureston was a mere 
woman of fashion, deyoted to dress and com- 
pany, without a single original idea, but with a 
good deal of that sly malice which belongs to so 
many of this class, especially if they are a little 
faded, as she was begining to be. 

In one respect, Miss Laureston’s coming made 
achange. Jean Murdock now appeared, daily, 
at the dinner-table. We must confess, that, 
while this pleased Sir Malcolm, on the whole, it 
brought with it a feeling something like mortified 
pride. ‘She has staid away on my account,” 
he said. 
wish the proprieties were at the deuce, and Lady 
Grace-also, if she has anything to do with it,” 
he added, crossly. 


“Wer headaches were all sham. I 


It was useless for Miss Laureston to don her 
freshest toilets for the purpose of bewildering 
Sir Malcolm. He was not easily bewildered, 
and showed his indifference in a manner which, 
to say the least, was highly impolite. 

On one occasion, when, after the fashion of 
dangerous young ladies, she had asked his advice 
as to the color of some dainty article of dress, he 
had actually turned to Jean Murdock, who 
chanced to be in the room, and, after glancing at 
her attire, had deliberately advised black as the 
most becoming shade which could be worn. 

We said Jean Murdock happened to be in the 
room. During the hours which she did not 
spend with her pupils, she was now generally 
in the parlors. She sat next to Miss Laures- 
ton at dinner, demurely meeting that young 
lady’s well-bred superciliousness, with a humility 
which was highly creditable. She replied to 
Miss Laureston’s slight impertinences with due 
propricty ; she listened to Miss Laureston’s per- 
formances in the evening in respectful silence; 
and altogether with so unmoyed and serene an 
air that Sir Malcolm was at a loss to understand 
what it might mean. 
sufficiently pointed, as far as he was concerned, 
and her ¢ 
governess-like little dashes of spirit and straight- 
forwardness. Was it possible she was afraid of 
Miss Laureston ? 

The bare idea of the thing was too much for 
his not all-enduring patience, and, accordingly, 
one evening, when the fair visitor had been rather 
more pointed than usual in her delicately ex- 
pressed patronage, he lost control over himself, 
and spoke his mind. 

“Why don’t you give that girl a lesson?” 


Her replies were always 


mest charm to him had been her un- 
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he demanded, unceremoniously, finding himself 
alone with Jean for a few minutes. 

“What girl?” she asked, innocently, looking 
up from her book, for he had left his place, and 
was standing near her. 

“The amiable Laureston,’’ he answered, with 
a faint sneer. ‘She needs one.” 

‘Perhaps so,” was the quiet comment; “ but 
would it be acceptable from Lady Iavelstock’s 
governess ?”’ 

“Tt would be well merited,’’ he returned. 
“You are not afraid of her, are you? Promise 
me you will give her one, some day.” 

Almost unconsciously he laid his hand upon 
her shoulder. 

“As I don’t happen to stand in any very great 
awe of the young lady, possibly 1 may—some 
day. Excuse me, Sir Malcolm, but and 
she glanced down at his hand, with a touch of 
not very well pleased color. 

He withdrew it instantly. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he said. ‘“ Forgive me, 
Jean.” 

*‘T shall not forgive you if you call me Jean,” 
she said, concisely. ‘Lady Havelstock’s gover- 
ness-——”? > 

“What has Lady Ilavelstock to do with it?” 
he broke ont, impatiently. ‘If I love you ey 

What more he might have said is a thing un- 











known, for Jean Murdock rose, closing her book 
with the most placid of faces. 

“Tf I were Miss Laureston, Sir Maleolm,” she 
said, ‘‘you might possibly be privileged to talk 
nonsense to me, but, under existing cireum- 
stances, I think I had better go back to the 
school-room.”’ 

Before he had time to say anything more, she 
was gone. 

‘*‘ Heavens! have I offended her?” said Sir 
Malcolm. ‘What shall I do?” 

Sir Maleolm, you see, had fallen in love at 
last. What women of high rank had been un- 
able to accomplish, a self-reliant, modest little 
governess had brought about. Perhaps, because 
he had been so long invulnerable, he was now 
all the more in earnest. 

Iie hoped for awhile she would come back. 
Te paced the drawing-room like 2 caged lion, 
but she did not make her appearance. Tinally, 
he went to bed, out of humor with himself and 
everything else. 

“Ts not your governess rather a presuming 
young person?” asked Miss Laureston, of Lady 
Grace, in the course of the following morning. 

“ Presuming?” echoed her ladyship, no slight 
; surprise showing itself in her tone, ‘I hope 
{not. Why do you ask?” 
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Miss Laureston bent a little lower over her { laying it aside, turned to the French grammar 
embroidery, with a suspicion of color on her } again; but it would have been a difficult matter 
cheek. to decide from her serene face what the answer 

«« Merely from curiosity. Pray don’t consider } was to be. 
me officious, Lady Havelstock, but really, once It was not very late when Sir Malcolm re- 
or twice I haye fancied that, a turned home. Perhaps he was as anxious to 

«You have fancied?’ put in Lady Grace, a } hear his fate decided as a younger man would 
thought coldly, filling up the young lady’s pause. } haye been. At any vate he was earlier than 

“That her manner toward Sir Malcolm was ‘usual. But, alas! for his ardor: the new gover- 
somewhat familiar. I may be wrong, but it has } ness had baffled him again. She was seated in 
appeared so to me.” the drawing-room, sewing quietly, as usual, and 

««{ think it must be fancy,’ was Lady Havel- } apparently quite undisturbed by the presence of 
stock’s quiet remark. ‘I have never ob-; Lady Grace and Miss Laureston. She did not 
served it.” eyen blush, when he entered. She merely looked 

But, quietly as she had met the matter, itis; up, with a self-possessed little nod, which, if 
possible that her ladyship thought it worth while { one is to believe the poets, was not very promis- 
to remove temptation from her brother's path, {ing. What did it mean? There was only one 
at least as far as was possible. So the black } thing to be done, to wait patiently until an op- 
dress was again absent from its place at the } portunity offered itself, and then be determined. 
dinner-table. Blanche Laureston was prepared } His strong self-will stood Sir Malcolm in good 
for this, for, trifling with her luncheon, she had } stead that night, though he was tried sorely. 
heard her hostess say to one of the servants, But at last Miss Laureston left the room, and 

«You will tell the housekeeper that Miss } then he rose coolly, and went over to Miss Mur- 
Murdock, after this, dines with the children, } dock. 

Betters.” «Must I speak before Lady Havyelstock ?”’ he 

Sir Malcolm heard it also. He glanced at his} asked. ‘*I am determined to speak, Jean.” 
sister quickly, and reading nothing in her ap- “T think Lady Havelstock may hear anything 
parently unconscious face, relapsed into non-} you have to say,’’ was the brief reply. 
communicativeness. He turned to Lady Grace at once. 

In the meantime, in the school-room, Jean “Grace,” he said, with a steady determina- 
Murdock applied herself diligently to arithmetic } tion, which was not unbecoming. ‘TI love your 
and French grammar. Day after day passed, } governess honestly, and earnestly, and I am de- 
yet she still continued invisible. Sir Malcolm } termined to tell her so. If she would have given 
erew savage. He watched to waylay her, but { me the opportunity, I would have told her so 
never succeeded. The school-room door, too, crn but since she would not, IT tell her in 

} 





strange to say, was always locked. your presence. When a man of my age loves a 

A week passed—Sir Malcolm angrily taciturn, } woman honestly, he has only two things to say 
Lady Havelstock serenely unconscious, Miss {to her. The first is, ‘I love you;’ the second, 
‘Will you be my wife?’ Taving said both of 
which things to your governess, I await her 
ans ver.” 

By the time he had finished speaking, Jean 
Murdock was standing before him, a bright glow 
in her violet eyes, a vivid color on her cheeks. 

‘‘ Lady Havelstock,” she said. ‘Tell this gen- 
tleman how he has been deceived.” 

“Tell him yourself, Jean,” said Lady Grace, 
with an affectionate smile. ‘He will like it 
better.” 

‘Perhaps he will,’ said the new governess, 
a demure smile touching her lips. ‘Sir Mal- 
colm, you have spoken very honorably and gene- 
rously ; but you haye made a mistake. You haye 
said that you love Lady Hayelstock’s governess, 
and Lady Havelstock’s governess is not Well, 
not Jean Murdock.” , 

Sir Malcolm turned, mystified, to his sister. 


Laureston as innocently triumphant as it is pos- 
sible for a well-bred young lady to be. 

One morning, a servant brought a note into 
the nursery for Jean Murdock, which Sir Mal- 
colin had left before going out, ordering it to be de- 
livered at once. ‘There were only a few lines in it, 
but they were very characteristic. It ran thus: 


not seclude yourself from me. I will know the 
worst. Ilove only one woman under the face 
of heaven, and to-night that woman must decide 
my fate. When I asked you to call me your 
friend, you confronted me with Lady Havelstock: 
but Lady Havelstock has nothing to do with the 
question, to which a woman can only answer 
either yes or no. LinpisFarn.” 





This brief but expressive missive, Jean Mur- 


«‘ Juan—l will bear this nolonger. You shall 
dock read once, twice, even three times, and then | 
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‘*Grace,’’ he asked, ‘‘ what does this mean?” 4 

“What Jean has told you,’ she answered. 
“There is a mistake if ; 

«And ‘Jean Murdock’ he began. 

“Ts ‘Jean Murdock’ still,” said that person; 
‘but not Lady Havelstock’s governess.” 

«The young lady you were so much afraid of, ? 
Malcolm,” said Lady Grace, a little maliciously. ; 
“And your probation has been your punishment. 
It was a little plot, not of Jean’s, but of mine; 
and if anybody is to blame, it is I. The morn- 
haps, in playing my part, a little overdid it, as 
you took care to tell me at the time, Jean could 
not imagine what I meant; but she saw I meant ; 








ing she arrived, I expected, not Jean, but a new 
governess. ‘The servants knew it, and when Jean 
appeared, in a fly from the station, haying come 
two days sooner than she had intended, they 
took her, in her simple black dress, for the new 
governess, and announced her, as you remember, 
for such. For an instant, when she entered, I 
was struck dumb, and came near betraying my- 
self. Then, all at once, there flashed across me 
the possibility of the little plot I have carried out. 
I knew that you would be prejudiced against 
Jean in her proper person, and neyer give your- 
self a chance to see her good qualities. Oh! you 
needn’t shake your head: I know you better 
than you know yourself. I knew also that Jean 
was afraid of being married for her money, for 
she has a fortune, sir, that might be an induce- 
ment even to a rich young baronet. So I re- 
ceiyed her as the veritable governess, and, per- 
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quick enough,”’ with a smile at Jean, ‘‘as, per- 
haps, you have found out by this time. When I 
joined her up-stairs, and unfolded my plot to 
her, I had great difficulty in winning her con- 
sent to it; nor do I think I would have succeeded, 
if she had not committed herself already in the 
breakfast-room, to the character of the new goyver- 
ness. The Scottish clergyman was a suggestion 
of my own, because the real governess is the 
daughter of one. I had to telegraph to her, that 
yery day, not to come for awhile yet; but I sup- 
pose I may send for her at once now; though I 
doubt if the children will ever like her as well 
as they liked Jean Murdock. Now I will leave 
you to yourselves.” 

When the door had closed on Lady Grace, 
Jean turned to her companion, her eyes and 
cheeks all aglow. 

“‘T did not intend it, you see, at first; I could 
not have bezun it deliberately ; but what woman 
would not have been tempted to try her power, 
when the mistake as to her position had been 
already made? And then a 

«Don’t tell me anything more just yet,” he 
said. ‘At five-and-thirty years of age a man 
cannot afford to lose one moment's happiness, 
Tasked you a question, 
Jean, and, rich or poor, governess or not, I want 
an answer, for it is to the woman, and not to her 
surroundings that I speak—is it to be ‘yes,’ or 
‘no? 

“Tt is to be ‘yes,’’’ she said softly, and laid 
her hand in his. 

Iie took her in his arms, and kissed her. 





even for a denouement. 








something; and she obeyed my lead. She is 
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By the sweet woodland stream, 

Alone, as through the leafy shade I wander, 
‘Neath the o’er-hanging green, 

Long while, the pure enrapturing scene I ponder. 


The valley, deep and broad, 

Where quiet reigns, and peace, from morn to even; 
Surely the house of God 

Ts the wide forest, and the gate of heayen! 


Wild fern, and foliage fair, 
Grace the rude margin of the rippling waters ; 
Tn vesture, rich and rare, 
Smile, near and fax, the brawling brooklets’ daughters. 


Against the eastern sky, 

Gigantic birches loom, like ancient columns ; 
And maples, towering high, 

Whereon the tempests of an age have fallen. 


Through the august array— 
Through the proud forest, gleams the sun of morning; 


eee 


Green leaf and moistening spray, 
Glow in the radiance, all the vale adorning. 


Far from life’s busy stage, 

How sweet, upon the downy orake reposing ! 
And nature’s wondrous page, 

Fresh beauties ever to the sight disclosing. 


Sweetssolitude! secure 

And undisturbed, by sin or ill’s invasion ! 
How like a fairy dream! 

Tow like the glories of the new creation ! 


Oh, Lord! to us restore 

The field and wood, with friends we love and cherish! 
When time shall be no more, 

Let not the earth, with all that’s lovely, perish! 


Let the secluded place, 

The desert, and the wilderness, again 
Declare thy plenteous grace! 

For thine the power and glory be—Amen ! 
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BY DAISY VENTNOR. 





Overned, the clearest and brightest of winter 
skies, with its accompanying sunshine; under 
foot, a mixture of snow and mud, which, to- 
gether, made a slippery combination of slush. 

It was the first pleasant morning in two weeks, ; 
and, in fashionable parlance, everybody” was | 
on Fifth Avenue, and the street looked like a gor- 
geous tropical bouquet, with its many-colored 
costumes, and nodding feathers. 

Thorne Wyndham stood in the window of the 
Club, with an odd, ionely pain tugging at his} 
heart-strings. He wished he could see one face 
among that busy crowd, that would grow brighter 
under his gaze. Ah, well! one must learn that 
you cannot stay away from town for four years } 
without paying the penalty of being a with his master’s cane, up came the dripping 


“T declare, Caro, I neyer saw any race of 
mortals stare as you New-Yorkers do! As if 
there wasn’t a place public enough for me to lose 
my rubber except just in front of the Union 
Club;” and in another moment the pair were 
out of sight among the swiftly-passing crowd. 

«Are you going back to the hotel, Wyndham ?”’ 
asked Frank Wilmerding, as his friend moved 
swiftly to the door. 

“No,” said Thorne, with a halflaugh. ‘I’m 
going to seud Brian for that unlucky india- 
rubber ;’’ and he passed out to the hail. 

Wilmerding, and the others standing in the 
window, saw Wyndham’s servant go down the 
steps, and aiter fishing in the gutter for a second 
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' And he glanced involuntarily at the hat he held in} sandal, and Brian, rolling it up in a piece of 
his hand, with its deep erape-band, and thought} brown paper, came back and delivered it to 
of the father whom he had left sleeping calmly Wyndham. 

under the soft Italian skies a twelvemonth ago. “There it is,’ said Wyndham, laughing, as he 
To be sure, he had uncles and cousins, a score} displayed its tiny proportions, “and it would 
of them, who only needed to know of his arrival } take a foot fit for Cinderella to get into it. Does 
by yesterday's steamer, to make a lion of the} any one know who she was?” 

wealthy young bachelor; but then 

“Hollo! what’s the matter with the little girl?” 
demanded several voices. 

Below them, just at the cross-walk, were two 
young ladies, one crimsoning very much, and 
evidently aware of the club-gazers, and the other 
engaged in a futile attempt to regain her india- 
rubber, which had stuck fast in the mud and slush 
before mentioned. ‘The little owner of the re- 
creant shoe was-evidently determined to possess 
herself of it, if possible, and she gave it a sly 
kick, thereby displaying the prettiest foot and 
ankle imaginable. But the perverse rubber, 
instead of going up on the side-walk, bounded 
directly against a large, portly matron, who drew 
her velvet dress aside with a vexed exclamation, 
as she looked daggers and needles st the auda- 
cious young woman who was playing foot-ball on 
Fifth Avenue. And then, having received this 
additional impetus, the malicions rubber gaye a 
bound of three feet, and sailed off into the gutter. 

She could not help it! Cecile Hesketh laughed, 
and as she did so, gave an unwitting glance up- 
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said several voices. 


“Not a New-Yorker,”’ said Frank Wilmerding, 
? 


— eNO; 





decidedly. He knew ‘eyerybody,” and could 
afford to be positive. 

“T don’t know who she is,” said a gentleman 
who had just joined the party, “but I can tell 
you where she lives.” 

“ Where, Leigh?” shouted the laughing chorus. 

“In Thirty-eighth street, four doors from the 
corner, east,’ said Leigh; and having thus 
afforded Wyndham the information desired, he 
walked back to his post in another window, with 
a very mischievous twinkle in his eyes. 

“« Give it to me, Thorne, and I'll take measures 
to find out her name,” said Wilmerding, eagerly. 
But Thorne Wyndham shook his head, and bui- 
toned the tiny rubber snugly in his coat-pocket. 

“What are you going to do with it?’ de- 
manded his friend, in a rather vexed voice. 

“Keep it,’ said Wyndham, coolly. ‘Tl bet 
you five to one that I'll introduce you to the 
young lady in three weeks.” 

“T1l take it,’ said the other. 
ward, and met a pair of dark-blue eyes looking Thorne Wyndham was certainly bewitched, for 
soberly at her, that brought the soft, rose-pink } as he sat smoking in his room at the Albemarle 
into her cheeks, and made her hurry past, say-{ that night, he brought out the india-rubber, and 
to her companion, surveyed it with curious pertinacity. 
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‘Tt is odd how that child's face haunts me,’ “Tf you please, miss, did you lose a rubber 
he said, half aloud. ‘Pretty little pansy-eyed A) sae morning, in front of the Union Club? 
Cecile! I wonder if she is married yet! How } My master saw you drop it 
vexed aunt Davenport used to be when I called **Yes,”’ said Caro, hastily, the episode of yes- 
her my little wife. And this is the second time } terday returning to her, suddenly. ‘I remem- 
[have caught a glimpse of somebody that re-}ber. Who did you say sent you?” 
minds me of her. Once in the gardens at Dres- | Miss Hammersley was by no means averse to 
; 
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den, though D’Esture swore that face was Eng-{an adventure; it was hardly necessary to tell 
lish or Austrian, and now, to-day, in that pretty } the servant that it was Cecile who lost the san- 
creature on the Avenue.’’ dal, instead of herself. 

He mused awhile, and then rang the bell for But Thorne was not to be trapped so easily. - 
his body-servant, Brian Neasy, a real, rollicking, “Mr. , hesitating. ‘The captain said it 
fun-loving Irishman. wasn’t necessary to leave his name.” 

“T wanted to know if you have your old Mere he stepped inside the door, and took the 
orderly’s uniform in any of the trunks down 3 rubber out of his pocket. 
stairs, or is it detained at the custom-house ?”’ «But, if you please, miss, I was not to leave 
the rubber, unless it fitted !”° 

Miss Hammersley flushed up to the very roots 
of her hair. ‘I never heard anything so ab- 


ory 





« Are we going intil the army again, sir? Faix, 
axing yer pardon for the question. The uniform, 
is it? Yes sir—it’s below.” 

“Then, brush it off, in, the morning, and 
bring it to me, after breakfast.” 

‘An’ meself inside it !”” asked Brian, mystified. 
“No; I want to borrow it,’”’ with a slight flush 


surd in my life,’ said she, in a tone divided be- 
tween mirth and vexation. ‘Give it to me,” 
and down she sat, on the lowest step of the stair, 
to try on the sandal, 
of color. ‘Pm going masquerading.” But that ridiculous article was as perverse as 
‘Tt did not take long for Wyndham, the next } its ancient prototype, Cinderella’s glass-slipper, 
day, to reach Thirty-eight street. ‘Four doors ; and pull hard as she might, the rubber was at 
from the corner, east,’ was soon found. On } least two sizes too small for her foot, and refused 
the door-plate was ‘“ Hammersley’? engrayed in {all coaxing. It would not go on. And there 
large letters. stood that very well-dressed, gentlemanly-look. 
Now, it so happened, that Caro Hammersley } ing orderly, watching her efforts with an odd 
was sitting in an easy-chair, in the library, ‘at } twinkle in his eyes that exasperated her. 
the head of the stairs, waiting somewhat im- “Tt doesn’t fit me,’’ said she, at last, with the 
patiently for lunch, and, hearing the bell, she } best grace she could muster. ‘But you may 
peeped over the bannisters, and seeing (not very ! ‘leave it. It belongs to the young lady whom I 
distinctly, through the vestibule door) a soldier's 5 was walking with.” 
‘ 





cap, she jumped at the idea that it must be her “Your sister?’ asked Thorne, with sudden in- 

cousin Charley, a West Point cadet, who was in § terest, forgetting himself. 

the habit of running down to see her, occasion- “No,” said Miss Hammersley, shortly. Then 

ally, and so she flew down stairs, and opened she repented; her woman’s curiosity was con- 

the door herself. siderably excited. ‘The young lady to whom 
“Oh!” said Miss Hammersley, abruptly, as the ; the rubber belongs went out of town this morn- 

tall figure of a stranger turned and faced her. { ing; if you leave it, I will send it to her.” 
Thorne was slightly taken aback for an in- Thorne hesitated for half a minute. 

stant. In the first place, this was a young lady, ; “JT thank you, Miss. My master said I must 

and not the servant he had expected to see; and } bring it back unless I found the owner. Per nae 

secondly, she did not bear the slightest resem- } you’d give me the address ?” 

blance to the face he had been dreaming about. “Tt’s the most singular thing I ever heard of,” 
So his nicely-arranged speech of inquiry flew } thought Miss Hammersley, and she was upon 

out of his memory, and he said the very first } the point of complying with his request, when, ' 








thing that came into his head. glancing up at him, as she sat below him on the 
“I beg your pardon ma’am; have you lost an } stair, she caught a glimpse of the seal-ring, which 
india-rubber ?” Thorne had carefully turned in toward his palm, 
Caro opened her eyes very wide, and stared at } but which, in the present position of both par- 
him, as he stood before her, cap in hand. ties, was visible. The incongruity of it struck 
‘‘An india-rubber?”’ said she, slowly. ‘I } her instantly ; she suspected a hoax, and changed 
don’t know; who sent you here ?”’ her mind. 


Thorne had by this time recovered his wits. “No; very possibly she would object. But 
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She will be back here in April, and if you choose 
to call again, I will tell her you keptit. James,” 
to the servant, just arrived from down stairs, 
‘show this person out.” 

With this abrupt dismissal, and quite an em- 
phasis on the ‘“ person,”’ off swept provoked Miss 
Hammersley, while Thorne, with an amused con- 
sciousness of having been called ‘a person,” for 
the first time in his life, put the little rubber 
safely in his pocket, and left the house. 

The story of his failure was rather too good to 
keep, and Frank Wilmerding had the benefit of 
it the first time the friends met. Frank enjoyed 
his laugh heartily, but vowed that he knew who 
the Hammersleys were, and that Thorne should 
be introduced to the young lady and her mys- 
terious friend, if he would accept his (Frank’s) 
good offices. These, however, Thorne declined, 
being determined to follow up his adventure 
himself, unassisted. And, during the three weeks 
that followed, Thorne’s aunts and uncles (before 
mentioned,) found him out, and he was dined, 
and lunched, and breakfasted by the entire clan, 
and aunt Davenport pressed him strongly to 
make her house his home. But Thorne refused, 
although his cousin, Grace Davenport, had grown 
into a very handsome girl, and did not appear 
at ull averse to receiving his cousinly attentions. 

It was alittle odd, however, that he never 
could obtain any information of that other, far- 
away cousin, whom he used to call his “little 
wife,”’ pretty Cecile Hesketh. That is, any in- 
formation to speak of. One day, when aunt 
Davenport was in a particularly gracious mood, 
for Thorne had just sent Grace a magnificent 
basket of Howers and fruit, he asked a few ques- 
tions, which the lady answered with studied 
carelessness. 

“Cecile? Oh, yes! She was grown up, now: 
but could not have much polish, poor child, up 
among the mountains, in the little village where 
cousin Amy chose to bury herself. Hesketh died, 
months ago, and Cecile and her mother managed 
the farm, if there was a farm.’’ Mrs Daven- 
port evidently had cloudy recollections of the 
Heskeths. ‘Grace was always very fond of 
Cecile,’ hinted the mamma, adroitly , ‘‘but she 
did not continue writing when her letters re- 


‘mained unanswered Oh, my dear Thorne! have 


you accepted for the Russel’s dinner on the 
twelfth?” 

Thorne assented, and resignedly dropped the 
subject of Cecile; but he was destined not to ap- 
pear at the dinner party, for, two days before it, 
he received an urgent business summons to Bos- 
ton, and he only had time to leave a line for 
aunt Davenport, begging her to make his excuses 














to the Russells, and caught the eastern train, 
just as it was moving out of the depot. He had 
taken the night express, expecting to reach Bos- 
ton at six o’clock the next morning, and com- 
posed himself comfortably in his section of the 
sleeping car. But he never reached Boston on 
that trip, for, some distance beyond Springfield, 
there was a terrible accident. Nobody to blame, 
of course, although two trains collided, and seve- 
ral people were killed, and many more bruised 
and wounded. The first that Thorne knew about 
the matter was the shock of being thrown yvio- 
lently for some distance—then blissful uncon- 
sciousness ; and upon recovering his senses, he 
realized that he was lying on the ground, in the 
snow, unable to moye, from a dead weight of 
something on his left leg, and an agonizing pain 
in his arm. By-and-by voices sounded about 
him, and he called for help, which, when it 
came, caused him more agony than ever, and he 
only knew that kind hands were carrying him 
off, somewhere, and that every step brought a 
jar of pain with it. Tlien he saw, dimly, lights, 
a warm room, several frightened women’s faces, 
and finally everything floated off into eblivion 
again, as his bearers laid him down. 

When he came to himself, he found that some- 
body was putting his arm into what felt like 
splints. Fora moment he thought he was back in 
the army, and he said, faintly, ‘‘ How's the fight 
gone, doctor? Did our fellows carry that battery ?” 

‘He must be a soldier!’ said a soft voice, be- 
hind him. 

Thorne heard the whisper. 

“Now IL remember! I am going to Boston—”’ 

“ Not to-night, my dear sir,’ said the gentle- 
manly-looking man, whose fingers were busy 
about the arm. ‘Let me introduce myself as 
Dr. Wasingham, and this is my house, where 
my wife and I will do our hest to take care of 
you. Your servant is here,’’ and Brian pressed 
forward. ‘ And now, let me look at that ankle. 
Just as I thought. You have wrenched it pretty 
severely, and I shouldn’t be surprised if it took 
longer to recover than your arm.” 

Thorne was dismayed, but there was no help 
for it; and after the doctor had done all in his 

| pawer to alleviate the pain, he administered a 
powerful anodyne, under the effect of which 
Thorne finally fell asleep. 

But, although he had the best of care and 
nursing, rendered, too, in such a kindly, whole- 
souled fashion, that it touched him strongly, 
Thorne recovered slowly. His arm got along 
famously ; but the doctor’s prediction was a true 
one, in regard to the ankle. And, like all un- 

{ fortunates afflicted with a sprain, Thorne grew 
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very impatient, or, as Brian expressed it, he } returned, and ordered them off, and his refrac- 


“niver saw the young masther so cross.’’ Mrs. 
Walsingham, the doctor’s blithe little wife, to 
whom Brian stated the case confidentially, 
laughed merrily. 

“Well, Brian,” said she, ‘*we must endeavor 
to cheer him up a little. A very pretty young 
lady, a friend of mine, is coming from Pomfret 
to visit me, and you may tell Mr. Wyndham, 
from me, that we will make him a call after din- 
ner to-day.” 

Thorne brightened visibly when Brian de- 
livered Mrs. Walsingham’s message, and he man- 
age to make himself presentable for visitors in 
a wrapper faced with blue silk, and, after his 
dinner, arranged himself to his satisfaction upon 
the sofa, and gave a benign assent, when Brian 
asked if he should go for the ladies. This was 
by no means Mrs. Walsingham’s first call, and 
Thorne’s face wore a smile of pleasure as the 
blithe, cheery voice announced, at the thres- 
hold, 

‘Here I come, Mr. Wyndham, but only on 
condition that you'll send me away when you 
begin to feel tired. And I think of bringing a 
good Samaritan with me; unless you are too mis- 
anthropic to care to see a young lady.” 

«By no means,”’ said Thorne, animatedly, ‘if 
she will pardon my inability to rise and-——” 

A little rustle of sweeping, soft robes, a light 
step on the floor—a rosebud face, brightening 
with blushes and mischief, and then, two amazed 
ejaculations, 

“Thorne !”’ 

“Cecile! Little Cecile!” 

Mrs. Walsingham drew a long breath of utter 
astonishment. ‘* Why didn’t you say you knew 
him, Cecile,” said she. 

“How could I?” asked Cecile, giving Thorne 
her little hand, as she dropped down on a stool 
beside him. ‘**My. Wyndham’ conveyed very 
vague ideas to my mind; but 7’horne Why, 
Luey, I’ve known him since I was a wee child.” 

“Yes,” said Thorne, detaining the hand for 
half a second, and feeling absurdly annoyed at. 
her sisterly tone. ‘I used to be very grand- 
fatherly in those days. I believe I called her 
my ‘little wife,’ Mrs. Walsingham.” 

He had his reyenge, for Cecil blushed charm 
ingly. She evidently had ceased to regard him 
in a grandfatherly light. 

How the afternoon fled away! Thorne could 
hardly believe it was tea-time when Brian 
brought in the lights, and he begged so hard for 
companionship, that Mrs. Walsingham good-na- 
turedly ordered the tea served there; and the 
ladies stayed chatting with him until the doctor 





tory patient to bed. 

Two days after that memorable afternoon, 
Cecile went in to play a game of chess with Wynd- 
ham, accompanied by Mrs. Walsingham, ‘ to 
play propriety,” as that mischievous little woman 
suggested. ‘Io be sure, the chess was a wonder- 
fully left-handed game, as far as Thorne was con- 
cerned, for he was forbidden to use his right 
arm, neither did it progress very rapidly, as the 
two players were continually wandering off to 


the charmed ground of long-ago, with, ‘“‘do you’ 


” 


remember,” ad infinitum. Presently, a servant 
came in to announce some deficiency in the din- 
ner, and, after a pause of a moment, Ms. Wal- 
singham said, 

“Cecile, I must go down to the grocer’s, and 
read that unmanagable person a lecture. Will 
you come and hear it, or do you prefer finishing 
your game?” 

“A walk, Lucy? Yes, and no. Yes, if it 
were not so wet and sloppy; no, because I want 
to checkmate Thorne.” 

“You may do that, easily, 


’ 


* quoth the gentle- 
man, just loud enough for her ears, and no 
jouder. 

“And, beside, Luey,” giving him nothing but 
a glimpse of a pink cheek, ‘I’ve lost my rubber, 
and I always am forgetting to buy another, 
” But Mrs. Walsingham had gone laugh- 
ing out of the room, and Thorne said, soberly, 

“Do you wear but-one of those useful articles ? 
I beg your pardon—you spoke in the singular 
number.” 

“Don’t be teasing,” said Cecile. ‘No, my 
rubbers are generally in pairs. But this one 
(how you will laugh at me!) I lost in the mud, 
last winter, on Fifth Avenue, just in front of the 
Union Club. And after I left New York, I had 
the most absurd letter from Caro Hammersley, 
saying that somebody had picked it up. Why, 
Thorne!” 

The yery largest capital letters could not con- 
vey an idea of Cecile’s exclamation as the saucy 
fellow put his hand in his pocket, and pulled out, 
and threw in her lap—that identical india-rub- 
ber! 

“T' wonder if it will fit,’ said he, in the 
gravest, most matter-of-fact voice. 

Indeed, Cecile’s blushes had reached such an 
alarming stage that, in compassion, he could but 
take no notice of them. 

“Why?” asked she, in the extreme of bewil- 
derment. 

“Because, don’t you remember, in the fairy 
tale, several ladies tried to persuade the Prince 
that the glass-slipper belonged to them, until he 
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made them put it on! And one young lady has mat, and whistled Rory O’More, with a face of 
already claimed that rubber; suppose you try, j wadlaent glee. In which position Mrs Walsing- 
Cecile ?”’ : sham surprised him, when she came hack to in- 
Out came an enchanting little foot; into the quire the fate of that protracted game of chess. 
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rubber it slipped with the utmost ease, and then, Aunt Davenport recovered the shock of Thorne’s 
looking up triumphantly, she met his eye. engagement after awhile, but she never ceased 

“Bravo, Cinderella! Shall we read the dear { to bewail the fate that threw Thorne into the 
old nursery tale together, Cecile? For the Prince } hands of Delilah, “in the rode of an invalid, my 
has been wandering all these years with a sweet } dear.” 
memory in his heart of a brown-eyed child, There is hardly space to tell you how Caro 
whom he used to call his ‘little wife.’ Cecile 2” } Hammersley tormented Thorne when she heard 

He slipped his hand under the pretty chin, } the history of the rubber, or that Frank Wil- 
and lifted the downeast face toward his; then, } merding paid his bet to Thorne, in the form of 
in the old, teasing voice that she knew so well, ‘a superb necklace for the bride. Frank and 
“A very wnromantie prince, with a sprained } Caro officiated together at the wedding, and there 
ankle. You don’t love him any more, Cinder-{ is a whisper, this winter, that Frank is caught 
ella?” at last. 

The chess-board tumbled over, and all the But during the honey-moon, as Cecile was 
chess-men rolled ingloriously upon the floor, as standing by her husband, while he penned a 
Cecile’s rosy lips whispered close in his ear, {merry note to Dr. and Mrs. Walsingham, she 
“‘Thorne! I’ve loved you all my life.” found in his desk, in a snug white parcel, the 

Brian, heaving the downfall of the chess-men, } droll little sandal that had made such an odd 
stuck his head inside the door at that particular ¥ link in their history. And, to this day, Cecile’s 
juncture ; caught, in one glance, ‘the situation,” } blushes come brightest when Thorne, with his 
and, closing the door softly, sat down on the} teasing smile, calls her « Cinderella.” 
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LONGINGS. 





BY MATTHIAS BARR. 





I may long for the quiet of the lonely brake, But the sounds, oh! the sonnds I am doomed to hear 
And the hedgerows white with may; Are the sounds of the busy street; 

Hor the beauty that grows on the dimpled lake, And the sights that my spirit is racked to bear 
When kissed by the dying day: Are the footprints of naked feet. 

I may yearn for the music that haunts the woods— And my heart it grows heavy from hour to hour 
Leafy, and grand, and old; With looking on man’s distress ; 

For the thunder that roars in the mountain floods, With looking and longing, ond never the power 
And the fields with their sheaves of gold; To lighten or make it less. 

I may sigh for a sight of the gentle flowers, Oh, breezy mountains! Oh, glowing skies! 
Aud the butterfly’s tinted wing; Oh, meadows and rippling streams, 

For the glorions vision in twilight hours Though ye come not to gladden my waking eyes, 
Of love at the wayside spring: T have ye all in my dreams. 








UMN LHAVES. 








BY ELLIS YETTE. 


Tnese autumn leaves, these crimson loaves, To cheer us in the early spring! 
Stow many & tale their splendor breathes; Our hopes, how soon they pass away ; 
How sad a sigh is echoed forth, Our joys the soonest to decay ! 


From every slender, stem-like throat. 
They tell us tales of passing hours, 
Of joys which never can be ours. 





These dying leaves. these mouldering leaves, 
Tiow many a tale their fading breathes; 

How we must wither and decay, 

These faded leaves, these withered leaves, And pass, like them, to dust away. 

What hopes beclonded do they leave; These autumn leaves, what tales they tell, - 
What joys untrammeled did they bring, Of passing soul and tolling bell! 


THE ISLAND OF DIAMONDS. 


BY HARRY DANFORTH, 





CHAPTER I. took out his handkerchief, and blew his nose 
“You must go to sea.” vigorously. 
As the old doctor said this, he gravely put up Suddenly he faced round, walked quickly up 
his spectacles. to my mother, and seized both her hands. 
“Go to sea?’ I said. “Give up Harvard? “Ti’s very hard, my dear madam,’’ he said. 
Impossible !”” ; T feel as if I was a brute to have to tell what 
‘“Yos! go to sea,’ repeated the doctor. “If} TI have just told you. But if I don’t speak out, 


you don’t, you'll die.” your boy will die. His ancestors and yours have 
Tlooked at my mother, She looked at me. } been so long among books, that nothing will save 
Then we both looked at the doctor. His face} him but living an almost wholly physical exist- 


was immovable. ence, for some years at least. To go to sea is his 
My mother burst into tears. only salvation. Not as » passenger; that won't 
The doctor made a wry face, closed his spee-} do: he must work, and work hard: rough. it, in 
tacle-case with a jerk, and rose to his feet. short; be before the mast. It is a stern medicine, 


“The fact is, my dear madam,’ addressing } but it has saved many a life, and please God,” 
my only surviving parent, and winking, as if his} he added, reverently, “it will save his also.” 
own eye3 were in danger of filling with, tears, So it was decided, after much discussion, and 
‘your son hag been studying too hard. Most} with great reluctance on my mother’s side, that 
of our Yankee boys, at least those who come of a} I should go to sea. 
good old ministerial stock, do the same. But it} The good doctor did not content himself with 
never does, it never does. Our clergymen’s fami- } merely giving advice. He called on an old class- 
lies are all dying out, the result of excessive} mate, who was now » great shipping-merchant 
brain-culture for three or four generations, and } in Boston, and procured me a berth in a fast- 
if we don’t go back to nature, we shall go—well, suling clipper, that was bound around Cape 
to ruin, root and branch. My old friend, Ifarry’s } Horn, on a voyage to the Pacific. 
father, died of consumption. Harry will die of} “The captain is an honest man,’ the doctor 
it, too, if he keeps on in this way. There is but \ said to my mother, ‘‘and has boys of his own. 
one remedy, which is to go to sea, and to go to} He will look after Harry, and see, at least, that 
sea before the mast ms he is dealt with fairly. The rest the lad must 

‘‘ Before the mast !”’ do for himself. Bless me, my dear madam,” he 

All my mother’s prejudices spoke in this x-} cried, looking artistically at me, ‘you won't 
clamation, which was a cry of horror and smaze-} know him when he comes back: he'll be 80 
mont, almost a shriek. broad-chested and bronzed, every inch a man} * 

Nor was it to be wondered at. My mother, I only partially shared my dear mother’s grief 
God bless her! came of what hag been called the } T was sorry, indeed, to leave Harvard; but I was 
Brahmin class of New Hngland. Her father had } young: the scheme promised adventure; and I 
been a clergyman, as his father had been before } had always been eager to see the world. There 
him. Ter husband, whom she had mourne® so} was an old book,.‘ Mayor's Voyages,’’ which I 
faithfully, for such long years, had been a clergy-} had chanced upon, years before; and ever since, 
man also. ‘io be told that hor only child, whom} T had dreamed of Magellan, Drake and Anson, 
she had pinched and starved herself to send to} and had longed to circumnavigate the globe. 
college, that he might tread in the steps of his The night before I was to sail, I went down to 
honored ancostry, must give up all, and go out, } the Thorndykes. We lived in Cambridge, and 
a3 @ common sailor, before the mast, was too} the Thorndyke mansion, though nominally in 
much for her. She fairly broke down. the town also, was really on the outskirts. It 

For some time she rocked herself in her chair, } was an ancient-looking, rambling house, sur- 
wringing her hands, and weeping silently. ‘rounded by a quaint, old-time garden of fruit- 

The doctor made two or three turns up and } trees and ornamental shrubs; and was backed 
down the room. Then he stopped at the window, } by grove of venerable white pines. It had be- 
and looked forth. «A dirty night,”’ he said, and i longed to the family for several generations. The 
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Thorndykes took a pride in retaining it onttaas “But I kone i answered, ‘to come back, 
and unaltered. My father and Gen. Thorndyke gome day, and resume my books.” 
had been chums at college, and fast friends after- 
ward; and the intimacy had been kept up be- 
tween the families ever since. Bessie Thorndyke, 
the veneral’s only child, had been my playmate 
for years, and now that I was going away, I sud- 
denly found her to be*yery dear to me. 

The doctor had called me a boy, but I was 


“Meantime, a few years at sea, a few years 
of action and mingling with men, will do you 
no harm. You come of a race, my boy, that 
ought to have been soldiers, not clergymen 
What a splendid Crusader your father would 
haye made! You hardly remember him, I sup- 
pose; but he had the soul of a Christian knight 
twenty-one years old, and had often, lately, won- and hero. Belike him, and you will honor us 
dered if Bessie could haye loyed me, if I had } all.” 
been vich and famous—for no family held = The old man, as he spoke, laid his hand on 





higher than the Thorndykes. They had been } my head, as if in benediction. My heart swelled 
judges and governors, in the old colonial days, with pride. I looked toward Bessie, and our 
when to be a judge or governor was something. } eyes met. Deep blushes covered her cheeks. 
The grandfather of Bessie had been a general } For the first time a glimpse of what might be in 
‘officer in the war of Independence, and after-} the future flashed ypon me. Could it be that 
ward a Senator of the United States. Her father } she cared for me? 

had fought, at the head of his division, in the; I was dizzy, for a moment, with happiness. 
war of 1812. How could I, the penniless son of } Then I recollected that Gen. Thorndyke might 


2 poor clergyman, hope to mate with the heiress } read my thoughts, and in some confusion I 
of such a family ? plunged into conversation, saying the first thing 
The great drawing-room, at the Thorndyke’s, } that.came to hand. That evening I shall never 
as I entered, was unoccupied, The taste and re-} forget. Bessie, after a little while, recovered 
finement of five generations had culminated there. } herself also, and laughed and chatted with even 
On one wall hung two portraits by Copley; on } more than her usual gayety and wit. She sung, 
another three by Gilbert Stuart ; and in the rear} too, without solicitation, choosing my favorite 
of the room a Godfrey Kneller, painted during 23 songs. I could have remained until morning. 
visit of ong of the family to London. At either { But the great clock struck ten, and I rose to go. 
side of the doors of entrance were pedestals, with Gen. Thorndyke bade me ‘*God speed!” and 
busts of Roman emperors, in the fashion of the } parted from me at the door of the drawing-room. 
closing days of the last century. Chinese jars, Bessie, in the simple fashion in which we had 
old Japanese bronzes, and rare Dresden por-} been brought up, accompanied me into the hall, 
celain, ornamented the mantel-piece, or stood on } and out to the front entrance. 

quaint George the Second cabinets, or buhl- The moonlight was flooding the lawn as we 
tables of the time of Louis the Fifteenth. stood in the great door-way. 

Directly Bessie entered. How shall I describe ‘‘ What a heavenly evening,” she said. 

her? She was just cighteen, with a tall, flexi-} | ‘It has been so to me,” I replied, signifi- 
ble figure, and a light, springy, graceful step. } cantly, pressing the hand she had just given me. 
As for her face, conjure ee a miniature hy Mal- She looked up quickly and shyly, the crimson 


” 


bone, in his best manner! ‘The exquisite com-} blushes rising to her very forehead. 
plexion, the high-bred air were after the finest “Youll think of me, sometimes,” I said, at 
type of American beauty ; and there is no country last, my voice trembling, in spite of all my 
in the world, I think, where women look s0 } effort. to the contrary. 
refined and high-bred. It was a face, which « Yes!’ came in a faint whisper, as she looked 
showed, not only ordinary beauty, but genera- } down. 
tions of culture and true womanliness also. 

She greeted me with a blush, but we had no 
time to exchange words, for her father now 
entered. 


L seized both her hands, and drew her to me, 
in sudden rapture. 

You really mean it? You'll wait for me?” I 
cried, eagerly ‘Oh! Bessie, darling, how I 
. “So we are going to sea,’ said the stately, ; haye loyed you Me 
white-haired old man. ‘‘It is the best thing, “J will wait for you,” she said, simply. Her 
my lad, you can do. You have broken yourself} eyes glanced up, and met mine, for an instant, 
down with hard study. Besides, it is a grand and then her head fell on my shoulder, and she 
vocation: think of Lord Nelson! And the na-} clung to me, half-weeping, half-laughing. 
tion, too, wants men of action even more than “Dearest ! dearest!’ I cried, Iissing her, oh! 
men of books.” » how reverently. 
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All at once she pushed me from her, for her 
father’s footsteps were heard in the hall. 

“Go, go,” she cried. 

She gave me one qtiick glance of shy, im- 
ploring love, and disappeared, closing the door 
behind her. ’ 

The next night, when the moon shone again, 
I was on the deck of the clipper-ship, watching 
the receding shores of my native land. 

But my thoughts were on Bessie. Had Tdone 
wrong? What would Gen. Thorndyke think? 
Gught T not to have gone back, met him boldly, 
and told the truth? Would he not now, 
when he learned all, regard me in the light 
of a thief, who had come into his house as a 
guest, and stolen his child? Oh! how I re- 
gretted that a momentary confusion of thought 
had prevented my facing him the night before. 

" Yet why did Bessie push me away? Was she 
afraid, that, as yet, it was too soon to tell be 
truth? Did she want time to prepare her father? 
Or had her hasty dismissal been only a sud- 
den inipulse, the result of surprise and maidenly 
modesty ? 
; 





Then a different view of affairs, and a more 
hopeful one, presented itself. Perhaps Gen. 
Thorndyke would not be inexorable. How kind 
his words had been! 

“Tt may be,” I whispered to myself, “that he } 
meant even more than he said, and that IT am 
going forth, with his sanction, to win my spurs, 
like a knight of old.” 





CHAPTER II. 


“Avr hands, ahoy! Tumble up, tumble up? 

Such was the ery that rang overhead, and 
roused me from my sleep, one night, when we 
had been at sea about & week. 

Thad turned in, wet and weary, and even a 
little heart-sick, an hour and a half before. The 
discomforts of my new position had proved even 
greater than I had expected. I had little sym- 
pathy with my shipmates generally, who were 
mostly old, grizzled tars. But for a weather- 
beaten man-o’-war’s man, who had taken a faney 
to me, and for a home-sick, up-country lad from 
my own State, Twould have béén completely iso- 
lated... But the latter seemed to be even more 
lonely ‘than myself. He followed me about, 
wherever I went, for a word, or even a look: 
Tappeared to be the only link that connected 
him with old Massachusetts and home. 

Tt had beenraining and blowing, when I went 
below, but the wind since had eome out ahead, 
and increased to a gale; and the ship was now 
close-hauled, and careening over almost on her 











beam-ends, thumping against a heavy sea. The 
waves, in vast, sweeping undulations a thousand 
feet long, seemed to rise out of the gloom ahead, 
and come pouring down upon us, faster and 
faster every moment; and as each one, in turn, 
struck our bows, the gallant clipper staggered, 
and for a moment, seemed as if she would never 
rise again from the blow ; while the masts jerked 
and strained, and threatened to snap off like 
pipe-stems. Quicker and quicker, one following 
the other in rapid succession, the great surges 
rushed upon us; now seething and roaring by, 
and whitening away astern; and now breaking 
over the weather-bow, and sweeping the decks, 
in a whirlwind of blinding foam and water. 

Yet, strange illusion! it was not the ship that 
seemed to rise and fall, but the horizon. <A vast 
semicircle of dark, tumbling waters, it swung 
high up overhead, and then descended out of 
sight, as if forever. But only, in afew minutes, to 
reappear again!’ Up and up it came, dizzily, 
past the knight-heads, past the main-top itself, 
until I caught my breath, almost expecting to 
see it turn a summersault over us. Then, sud- 
denly, it paused, began to recede, and sank 
‘way once more, until it seemed as if we hung 
suspended in mid-air, or as if the ocean under 
us had fallen plumb down out of space. All 
this time, the huge sails were filling, and then 
whipping back against the masts, with a noise 
like thunder. The wind shricking through the 
vigging, the driving rain stinging the face like 
shot, the shouts of the officers, the trampling of 
the men across the decks as they hauled on the 
ropes, all these mingled together to make a scene 
of terror and apparent confusion indescribable. 

“Tay aloft! Lay aloft,’ cried the officer of 
the deck, as soon as we appeared. ‘Quick, you 
lubbers.” 

Stumbling along, I hardly knew how, but fol- 
lowing the lead of the old man-o’-war’s man, I 
foundemyself directly at the foot of the shrouds. 
Thad often been up the mast before, but never 
at night, or in'a gale. As I looked aloft, I saw, 
swinging against the dark, hurrying seud, the 
vast yard for which we were destined; and it 
seemed at an illimitable distance above. My 
heart nearly failed me. But I said to myself, 
“now is the time to win your spurs,” and shut- 
ting my teeth hard, I dashed at the rigging, and 
gained at last the top of the ascent. 

But here, let me say to the uninitiated, began 
the really perilous part of the proceeding. To 
reef the sail it was necessary to crawl out along 
the yard-arm, now at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, with no support but the frail foot-ropes 
below: the ship, all the while, pitching head- 
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foremost into: the seas, threatening to jerk one dispiriting. We reefed the top-sails and wore 
off, and flinging the spray high up and around } out the gale. But a gloom fell upon us all. The 
one. The old man-o’-war’s man had been the ghost of our lost comrade seemed to haunt the 
first to lay out on the yard, and was now at its} ship from that night out. An unseen, unac- 
furthest end, at the weather-earing. But the up- } knowledged doom impended over us. We real- 
country lad and I had been left to go up among } ized it, though we rarely spoke of it. Disaster, 
the last, as the least skillful. I told my young} perhaps death, we foreboded, were: to be our 
follower to keep close to me, and I would assist } destiny. 
him all I could; and glancing around now, I ‘<’Pears to me,”’ said the cook, a full-blooded 
saw him next to me, trying to crawl out on the } African, whose genial animal life had often, here- 
dizzy yard-arm. I was startled by the look } tofore, cheered my spirits when they were on the 
upon his face. He seemed ill, unnerved, unfit } point of failing, “ dis yere ship am unlucky from 
in every way for his task; but it was not this de fust. We sailed on a Friday, as yer knows. 
that shocked me; it was the awful expression, { We ’spected to sail on a Thursday ; but de papers 
such as the Scotch say is seen, sometimes, in } weren’t all ready. Den de skipper wanted to 
those doomed to an early and violent death. I i wait. But de owners laffed at him, and he got 
shall never forget that scared, white countenance. {ius back up, and sailed on a Friday. Won't 
He was trembling, like one in an ague-fit, and ; come to no good, arter dat, I’se tell yers! Ole 
gazing down, fearfully, into the black, boiling 
gulf below. : man already, and we'll lose more. ‘Spects Vl 

“Don’t, don’t,” I cried. “If you look down, } get to kingdom come afore I get back to ole 
you are lost.” ; Ameriky. If only dis chile was on shore agin, 
But I was too late. Even as I spoke, I heard } even at Barnegat, yer wouldn’t catch him ship- 
a wild shriek, as of a dumb animal that has { pin’ on dis yere craft.” 
received its death-wound. He had lost his foot-} ‘“‘Pshaw!’’ I said. “ All that talk, Scip, about 
ing! The next moment I saw his body shooting } Friday, is sheer nonsense. Why should Friday 
downward. There was a dull, heavy thud, as it } be more unlucky than any other day?” 
struck the side of the ship; and then the sense- * Look yere, Mars Harry,’ was the half angry 
less mass bounded off into the sea, and was lost } response, ‘I knows yer aschollard, and all dat; 
PY in the dark waters that opened to engulf it. } but yer’s a great deal to larn yet. 1 tell yers, 
Man overboard !’”’ cried the look-out. dat de ship dat sails on a Friday, comes to grief, 
“« Man overboard !’’ echoed along the deck. sure! Yer'll lib to see it.” 

“Man overboard !”” With these words, he turned away, busying 
An officer, at the words, leaped to the rigging, } himself in his galley, and muttering to himself. 
and holding on, looked where the body had dis- 
appeared. ; 

Suceor, however, would have been impossible, } CHAPTER Ill. 
even if the poor lad had still lived. But that} Bur gradually our forebodings left us, or most 
first blow, mercifully, must have killed him. He } of us; only the cook and the old man-o’-war's 
was, by this time, moreover, hundreds of yards } man continued to prophesy disaster. The wind 
astern. To have wore the ship and followed } came out fair; we made rapid progress; and 


him, would only have endangered fifty lives, and | everything seemed to promise a speedy and pros- 


t 
could not have restored his. ' perons voyage. Even the prognostications of 
Yet the officer of the deck did not, for some the two skeptics, after awhile, failed to affect us. 
time, give up looking for him. But it was a vain } By the time we had passed the Equator, we had 
task. Nota sign of him could be seen. — ‘ forgotten the death of our shipmate, and quite 
At last the mate leaped down, and then we } recovered our gayety. 
knew that we should see our comrade no more, { It was like sailing over some enchanted sea, 
until the last Great Day, when the deep shall } such as we read of in stories of ‘* poesy and old 
give up its dead. romance.’ The days were beautiful, but the 
It is impossible to describe the impression this | nights were divine. The stars shone with a 
sudden tragedy made on me. For the first time } lustre never seen in colder climes, the great 
{ realized, in its full meaning, the perils of those } Southern-eross sparkling out, as we advanced, 
who ‘go down to the sea in ships.’’ The death i brilliant as a meteor. The blue of the sky was 
of this poor lad, at my very side, filled me, more- ; so deep as almost to be a purple. Strange birds 
over, with sinister forebodings. { of wondrous plumage, and rare power of wing, 
Nor was the effect on the crew at large less } followed our track. The night air was full of 
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} mad us if he had the horrors. He waved, they 


waves, or flashed and scintillated in our wake. } suid, for I once met one of the crew of that 


Yo lie on deck, and see these sights, and hear 
these sounds, was to be lulled into a dreamy 
ecstasy indescribable. 





¢ 


‘ Whaler, about starving and dying of thirst; and 
talked kind o’ wild like of selling a handful of 
diamonds for a thimbleful of water; and would 


In those soft, tropical nights the sailors would whisper, horribly, looking frightened around, of 
gataer together, in groups, and ‘spin yarns,’’ { casting lots which should be eaten first. At last 


as they called it. Story-telling is as old as the 
human race. In the wigwam of the red Indian, 
the tent of the Arab, the palace of Haroun Al 
Raschid, there is always some Sheherazade to 
tell a tale, and listeners to hang upon the telling. 
We had some rare story-tellers in the forecastle. 
One could remember when Algerine corsuirs still 
infested the Mediterranean, and would relate 
Jegend after legend of hair-breadth escapes from 
Muslem bondage. Another had fought with Nel- 
gon at the Nile. Still another had been a fore- 
top-man on the Essex, when Commodore Porter 
was in the Pacific ; and this man had wondrous 
tales to narrate of theretofore undiscovered re- 
gions, and of the dusky houris that inhabited 
them. 

His favorite story, however, was of an island 
of diamonds, which he believed to exist some- 
where in the South Pacific. He averred that 
he had once known a man, afterward a gunner 
on board the Essex, who had actually been cast 
away upon this island. 

‘‘He was on a whaling cruise,’ the ‘Essex 
veteran said, ‘‘and they ran on a reef in the 
night. Coral-reefs, as we know, shipmates, go 
round all them ere islands. Only one boat was 
saved ; the rest were swamped ; and in this boat, 
the gunner and a few others made the shore. 
It was a sandy bay, he slways told us, sort 0’ 
like a horse-shoe, wita great, high mountains 
behind, which they tried to scale, but couldn't. 
he beach, between the sea and hills, was nar- 
row, never more than a quarter of a mile wide, 





he comes to his senses, bright and sharp, and 
tells the story of this diamond island. But, 
bless your souls, nobody hardly would believe 
i him, for there wasn’t a diamond left in the boat, 
or in his pockets, and he’d been crazy, as every 
one knew. So they made up their minds that 
‘the whole story was a confusion, as I thinks the 
doctors call it. But I was allers of a different 
idee. Jim wasn’t a man to tell a lie, just be- 
cause it wag a lie, and to make people stare, like 
some do, shipmates. He allers wanted to get 
; back to that island. He said he had a kind 0’ 
i dim recollection of their coming, at last, to curse 
the diamonds, for bringing ’em their ill-luck, and 
after having tried to trade ’em off to each other 
for part of their allowance of water, of throwing 
them overboard, as Jonah was flung into the sea 
in the Good Book. He was a raal honest man, 
was Jim, and died, at last, at his gun, when 
{the Britishers, darn ’em, two agin one, took 
the Essex at Valparaiso.” E 
My old friend, the man-o’-war’s-man, was 
generally skeptical as to all such legends, but he 
' firmlly believed in this one. 
“T never seed that gunner,” he said, ‘but 1 
have knowed them as knowed him, even afore 1 
{ sailed in this ere ship. It’s an old story, too, 
‘that’s come down, as I’ve heerd, from the times 
of the buccaneers. They all believed in it, and 
many a one tried to find the island, but they 
said, that, either the ships that sailed on that 
venture got wrecked and were never heard of, 
or a fog came up and shut the island from sight, 
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and hadn’t a tree, or a bush on it, worse than j just ag they made it out, and then a head wind 
Nantucket, he said. But sticking in the face of ; blew ’em off, and kept blowing ‘em off for weeks, . 
the rocks were diamonds, the finest ever seen. } till they were hundreds of leagues away. Sartain 


The shipwrecked sailors filled their pockets with 
*em, and were mad with joy, till they minded 
themselves, there was nothing to eat or drink on 
that sandy spit of shore, and that they hnd only 
saved from the wreck enough food and water to 
last ‘em for a week. Howsomever, they took the 
bearings of the island, as near as they could, and 
pulled away. It was more than a month afore 
they saw land or sighted a ship. Jim Truxton, 
that was the gunner’s name, never Would say 
much about that ere voyage. One thing is sar- 
tain, shipmates! When-he was picked up by 
another whaler, he was the only one left alive in 
the boat, and he was out of his mind, as tearing 


{it is, nobody has ever found it, and it’s my 
‘opinion, shipmates,” and he looked gravely 
around, ‘that that ere island is an enchanted 
‘ one.” 

“But you say,” I remarked, at this point, 
addressing the old Essex seaman, “that the 
gunner had the bearings of the island, or some- 
thing very near them. Did he ever te]l you?” 

‘No, no, that was his secret. His plan was, 
arter the war was over, to get some of the rich 
men of Boston to fit out a ship and go in search 
of it; but he died, you see, at Valparaiso, and 

| that was the end of it.” 

I was not credulous, but somehow this nar- 
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rative made a great impression on me, and I} and back, till we losi what we'd gained, and were 

could not help believing in the island of dia-} once more in the Atlantic. 

monds. Often, instead of sleeping, I lay awake} ‘For a week we didn’t see the sun, and got 

in my berth, thinking, that, if I could only get {no observation, and hardly knew where we 

to the island, the way would be effectually were. ‘Then we had squalls, with thunder and 
) 








smoothed to my marrying Bessie Thorndyke on } lightning; the masts and rigging sometimes all 
my return. But I had no clue, not even the } a-blaze with fire; and sail to be made, or taken 
slightest, to the location of the island, except { in every five minutes a’most, for the skipper was 
that it was somewhere in the South Pacific. in a terrible rage at bein’ blown back, and 

Again and again, therefore, I dismissed the } wanted to gain every inch he could, At last, 
subject from my thoughts. But again and again } one morning, the watch below was called up to 
it returned. It came to haunt me, finally in } reef top-sails, for a squall was coming down on 
spite of myself. It had for me a subtle, inde- } us, roaring like a thousand batteries, all opening 
at once. Lucky for me, I wasn’t out on the 
yard, for just as the men had got into the fvot- 
ropes, and knotted their points, and the word 
was about to be given to haul out to leeward, 
the squall struck us. 

“She went over, you may believe me, ship- 
mates, as if she’d been but a paper-boat, such as 
L used to sail, in gran’father’s pond, by the old 

Many of the tales told on the forecastle, were, } mill, when I was a two-year-old, up by New- 
if possible, even more incredible than that of the ; buryport. There we were, on our beam-ends, 


scribable fascination. / 
island of diamonds. Often, when we had been everything going by the run, the water pouring 
; 
: 
: 
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The horse-shoe, sandy bay, inclosed in inac- 
cessible mountains, the sides of which glittered 
with diamonds—for such was the impossible 
picture which the Essex veteran had conjured 
up—was continually rising before my mental 
vision, and tempting me with wild dreams of 
fortune and happiness. 


listening to some narrative that execlled the } over the decks, the skipper shouting, the men 
Arabian Nights in exaggerations, my friend, the {on deck hollowing, the rain rushing slantwise 
old man-o’-war’s-man, would shrug his shoulders } across us, the great masts bending like willow 
and sniff contemptuously branches, and the wind tearing through the rig- 

‘“What is the reason you never spin a yarn ?”’ 
said a topman, to him, on one of these oceasions. 
«Haye you allers before sailed in a shallop, that 
you've never seen anything ?”” 

“Tm not much at story-telling,’ was the 
quiet answer, ‘*but as you all seem mighty pert, 
and have forgot there’s such a thing as Cape 
Horn before you, I may as well tell you mee 
happened to me the last time I weathered it.’ 
Here he turned, unobserved, to me, and slyly 
winked. ‘You'll not be so jolly, let me tell you, 
shipmates, when you've been rue it, for a 
week or two, off that cussed Cape.” 

Everybody gave the speaker the closest at- 
tention. His exordium had quite dashed our 
spirits, for we all knew the reputation of the 
Horn. 


ging, as if the Judgment Day had come, and we 
were all to be blown to Davy Jones’ locker in 
half a minute. And blown we should have heen, 
if something hadn’t given way! Crack, all at 
once, went the top-mast, and all the hamper 
above; aml looking up, I saw it, and the yard, 
and the sail below it, and the men on it, going 
down the wind, like a great white cloud of smoke, 
and yanishing out of sight, at last, in the black 
squall that swept to leeward, 

‘Well, she righted, in course, after that, and 
for awhile we were too busy to think of our ship- 


” 


mates. But when the squall had passed, and 
everything was snug, we began to talk -of ‘em, 
antl to tell some good deed of this one and that 
one, as men will do of the dead.”’ : 

«eThat’s not much of a story, after all,” inter- 
‘Well, you see, my hearties,’’ he said, re-} posed the original speaker, as the veteran paused 
to turn his quid. ‘It’s rayther strong, though, 
for it isn’t often that a whole watch is blown 
away, is it?” 

‘No, it isn’t often a whole watch is blown 
away,’ quietly replied the veteran, with another 
look of cool contempt, “and it’s not often as 
old witch on a broomstick, half way round the } that Apert as happened next, as ’'m going to 
world. We close-hauled, in course, and reefed, } tell you.’ 
and lay-to, in real ship-shape style—our skip-} Every one leaned forward, with re-awakened 
per was a good one, I tell you, and knew his} interest. Hyidently we were about to listen to 
business—but, spite of it all, we drifted back { something quite out of the usual way. 


suming, ‘we had made the Cape, arter a fine 
run, just like this one, and were half-way past 
it, and countin’ on bein’ safe in the Pacifie be- 
fore another day, when there comes out such a 
gale from west, nor-west, dead ahead, as would 
have blown the deyil on a marlinspike, like an 
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« Well, two days went by, the wind shifting 


all the time. On the morning of the third day, 
just in the gray of the dawn, the skipper comes 
on deck. We were short-handed, in course, 
after losing so many good men, and none of us 
got much sleep, the skipper even less than the 
rest. I was on deck, too. Theskipper, as 1 was 
a-saying, comes on deck, and calls for a cup of 
coffee, being cold and tired like. He was rub- 
bin’ his eyes to get awake, and tryin’ to catch 
a glimpse to leeward, when the look-out cries, 
eries he, ‘top-mast, ahoy!? ‘Top-mast, ahoy! 
What do you mean,’ thundered the skipper, ‘are 
you drunk there?’ But he was such a complete 
skipper, you see, that, in spite of his being so 
red-hot mad, and in spite -of his believing the 
man to be drunk, he didn’t forget to shout back, 
as we all does, ‘Whereaway?’ ‘Three pints on 
the weather-bow,’ answered the look-out, as 
quick as lightning, and as sober, you may be- 
lieve me, as any of us here. With that we all 
looked up, and—would you believe your eyes ?— 
there we saw, away off, but coming right. down 
on us, a white cloud, or rather what looked like 
a big puff of steam from a war-steamer’s steam- 
pips, that, as it got nearer, was, sure enough, a 
top-mast, with top-mast yard, and the sail just 
ready to be reefed, and the lost men, as Pm 
alive, standing straight up in the foot-ropes, and 
leaning over the yard, every man ready to take 
up his bit of sail, and knot the reef-points, and 
hear the welcome cry, ‘haul out to leeward.’ 
The skipper, he sprang into the rigging, ‘and 
thundered to the man at the helm ‘starboard, 
hard, harder ;’ and she came up into the wind, 
quicker than I can tell; the top-mast settled on 
the cap; the word was given to pass the reef- 
points; the sail was got up snug; and the men 
were whistled down. And down they come, some 
sliding by the back-stay, they were in such a 
hurry, and all calling for something to eat the 
moment they touched the deck; for a hungrier 
set of devils, shipmates, you never seed. There,” 
and he faced, suddenly, around, looking his 
rival full in the face, ‘“‘you’ve told many a lie, 
in the way of a yarn, as we all knows, but can 
you beat that?” 

The story had been narrated so graphically, 
and with such animation in look and tone, that 
we had all been carried away by its air of truth. 
But now the object of it all burst upon us; it was 
the veteran’s quiet way of satirizing his chal- 
lenger; and the effect was irresistible. A peal 
of laughter burst from the group, and every eye 
was turned on the victim. 

“You'd havebeen hungry, too: wouldn’t you?” 
said the veteran, mercilessly, to his discomfited 
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rival. ‘But there, eight bells is striking, and 1, 
for one, am going to turn in. We shall want all 
the sleep we can get, shipmates,’’ he added, as 
he rose, **for when we comes abreast the Horn, 
we'll get precious little.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Att that the old raan-o’-war’s-man had pre- 
dicted come to pass only too soon. Within a 
week we were off the dreaded Cape, now tossing 
about in a dead calm, now lost in fog, now 
scourged with storms of rain, sleet, and hail, 
Bverything was clewed down; we were close- 
reefed and furled; and were hove-to. All this 
time the seas were running mountains high; for 
nowhere do they run so high as off Cape Horn. 
What I had seen in the Guif Stream was nothing 
to what 1 saw now. It was, at times, too, bitterly 
cold. Often, on going on deck in the morning, 
1 found everything covered with snow. The in- 
cessant and exhausting duty, day and night, 
nearly wore us out. To me, at this crisis of my 
life, the most hateful of all sounds, was the noise 
of the blows on the hatchway, rousing me from 
the deep sleep of utter exhaustion, and the ery, 
as the watch was called, ‘Ahoy! ahoy! Hight 
bells, there below! Do you hear? Tumble up. 
Tumble up!” 

All this time, too, in storm or calm, the al- 
batvosses followed us, and recalled to me ‘+ The 
Ancient Mariner,’ with its weird forebodings. 
Their white plumage, their long, flapping wings, 
and their thin, heron-like legs, when in flight, 
made them unlike any other bird. Sometimes 
we passed them asleep on the waters, their heads 
under their wings, now lost in the hollow of a 
waye, now rising on its top, supremely indiiver- 
ent to the impending storm, or to the heavy sea 
that was going. Now and then, when they lay 
directly in our course, they would float thus, 
until we almost ran them down, when they would! 
lazily look up, stretch out their heads for an in- 
stant, and then, opening their huge wings, fly 
indolently and awkwardly away. Their con- 
tinued presence haunted me. Their very indif+ 
ference to us seersed to me to threaten disaster. 
They appeared to cling to us like a hostile fate. 

More than a month passed in this struggle 
with the elements. Just when we thought we 
had doubled the Cape, a gale would strike us, 
dead ahead, and we would lose all we had gained 
in a week. At last we were unmisiakeably in 
the Pacific. But hardly had we begun to con- 
gratulate ourselves on this fortunate cvent, when 
the wind, lately so bafiling, hauled to the south- 
south-east, and soon deepened into the fiercest 
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and most protracted gale we had yet seen. As it } craft thus stretched, as it were, on a rack, and 
was favorable to our course, however, the captain { riven asunder, bit by bit. One after another of 
gave the ship her helm, and we scudded before } my companions had disappeared, until I was 
the hurricane, day after day, night after night. } left almost alone; the after part of the vessel had 

‘Ts the skipper mad?” said the old man-o’-} already vanished, with all its living freight. 
war’s-man to me, one day. ‘‘ Don’t he know $ Suddenly I felt a hand on my arm, and, looking 
the Pacifie’s full of sunken coral reefs ?”’ } around, saw the old man-o’-war’s-man. 


This warning, more than onee repeated, in- “We're about the last that’s left,’ he said, 
=) ? 
creased my forebodings. At last, one night, } ‘and our turn will soon come.” 
about four bells, in the morning watch, I was He had scarcely spoken, when a gigantic rol- 


ler rushed in, broke over the fragment on which 
we stood, and swept our foothold from beneath 
us. I was torn from my companion’s side, 


roused by the awful ery, “breakers ahead !”” 

IT rushed, immediately, on deck. Quick as I 
was, the whole crew, as it appeared to me, were 
there before me. Horror was on every face. } hurled headlong forward, and buried apparently 
The captain was shouting to ‘* port the helm,” {mountain deep in the roaring and blinding 
and the men were already at the tackles. The § waters. 
ship was still going at a frightful rate, and even When the deluge subsided, and I rose to the 
before we could see anything, we could hear, } surface, my first thought was to look around for 
close in front, through the darkness, the awful } the old man-o’-war'’s-man, 
boom of the surf. A moment after, the gloom He was nowhere to be seen, In yain IT shouted 
broke partially away, and we beheld, close upon } his name; no answer came. In yain I swam to 
us, a long lime of white water, raging, right and 3 and fro, looking for him; not a trace of him was 
left, for miles away. { visible. At last, convinced that any further 








Almost instantly, and in the very act of wear- } search was useless, I turned in the direction 
ing, she struck, and with a force that flung } where I supposed the land to be. 
me from my feet. We must have gone upon a I knew that reefs, such as we had struck, 
wedge-shaped coral-reef, for the back of the clip- } generally fringed solid earth, at a greater or less 
per was broken at once, and the two parts fell } distance. I was a good swimmer, but I did 
apart, the quarter-deck tumbling one way, and 
the forecastle another. The masts, at the same 
moment, snapped off, and went over the side, } water, and letting the winds and waves bear me 
dragging the complicated hamper of ropes and } along, believing that this was the surest way to 
sails with them, and thumping, like huge sledge- } reach the land. I might have been in the water 
hammers against the side, till the ropes parted, } half an hour, or two hours, for I could keep no 
and the mass of ruin was whirled off to leeward. } note of time, but it seemed an age io me, when 

The scene that followed was frightful. All suddenly my ears caught the roar of new break- 
discipline was lost. In vain we heard the cap- } ers ahead, and directly after 1 saw them flashing, 
tain, from the after part of the ship, that hung } white and ghastly, all along the shore. Behind 
on the other side of the reef, shouting his com- } them, in the gloom, rose what seemed mountains, 
mands. The men had returned to their native } so shadowy and high they loomed. This was 
ferocity and savageness, as, strange to say, men 3} the critical moment, as I well knew, for, if the 
always do in such erises, and heeded him no } shore should prove rocky, I would be dashed to 
more than wolves heed the call of a hunisman. } pieces against the jagged edges of the coral- 
Some few fell on their knees and prayed. But reefs. Committing my soul to God, in a hasty, 
most of them cursed wildly. A score rushed for unspoken prayer, I prepared for the venture. 
the largest beat, filled it in a moment, an-l cut it One of those enormous rollers, that periodi- 
from the davits. But in their hurry, they severed } cally follow each other, was coming in, close at 
the ropes at one end sooner than at another, } hand, and, waiting for it, | flung myself reso~ 
and the whole mob fell together, shrieking and ‘ Tutely upon its bosom, and was shot forward, on 
writhing, into the sea. A half-a-dozen, more } the instant, with inconceivable velocity. I can 
careful, succeeded in getting a second boat into } only remember 2 sensation of rapid motion; of 
the water; but it foundered almost before they } seeing white water all around me, while the top 
had taken to the oars, and they all sank at once. } of the roller, where I floated, was still green and 

Meanwhile the seas swept over us with ter- { shining; of being hurled headlong, forward and 
rifie violence, tearing the stout ship to pieces, { downward, in a hurricane of foam; of choking 
limb by limb. It was pitiful to me, quite apart } with the brine that rushed in at ears, nose, and 
from my own sense of peril, to see the noble ‘even mouth; and of struggling to my feet, in 








not wish to exhaust myself uselessly. So I 
contented myself with keeping my head above 
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spite of the darkness and the feeling of drown- ) were any signs of the disaster to be seen along 
ing, glad to find that a sandy bottom was beneath the shore, except here and there a plank or two, 
me, instead of rocks, and knowing that my only | or a bit of a spar. In vain my eyes scanned the 
chance was to gain fast land before the undertow } wide expanse, in hopes to recognize some fellow- 
set seriously in, and I was dragged back to sea, (seaman. Not a single human object, living or 
and engulfed for ever, dead, was visible. Of all that gallant crew I was, 
evidently, the only survivor. The hungry deep 
had devoured the rest. 

My heart sank within me. I was thirsty and 


; 
} 

Life or death was in the balance. The thought 
gave me the strength cf a giant. At last, I 
reache comparatively fast land, saw that the 
next wave came short of me, and, for the first } faint, and I looked around for water. Oh! how 
time, that night, felt something like a sensation delicious the smallest cup of it would haye been 
of security. Crawling still further up the beach, } then. “Perhaps,” I said to myself, ‘a stream 
to make sure, for I was too weak to stand, I } somewhere trickles down these precipitous cliffs.”’ 
fell on my face, and thanked God aloud for my } 1 resolved I would crawl to it, and drink, and 
escape. ‘Then asudden sensation, as of sinking, } refresh myself, and so gain strength to explore 
came over me; my brain grew dizzy; the dim } the bay, and see if there was not some opening 
mountains before, and the black surf behind, § up through those frowning hills, to the interior 
reeled around me; I sank prostrate and swooned. } of the island. 

I must have passed from my swoon into a deep With this purpose, I rose, feebly, to my feet. 
sloep, and have slept, exhausted, for hours, for } Shading my eyes with ny hand, T looked long 
when I awoke, the gray dawn was breaking. At } and carefully along the volcanic sides of the vast 
first I could not recollect where I was. When, | cliffs. But no stream, however inconsiderable, 
at last, the tragedy of the night returned to my } could be seen. No opening, however narrow, 
memory, I rose, wearily, on my elbow, and} into the wall-like, glittering rampart of rock 
looked around. was perceptible. 

I found myself lying on the sandy beach of a I staggered along, for a while, however, in the 
bay, in shape almost a semicircle. This bay $ effort to make the circuit of the bay, for I was 
soemed strangely familiar. Where had I heard, } determined that I would not give up hope. 
or read of it, before? My poor, weakenéd brain } ‘‘ Somewhere,” I cried desperately, ‘there must 
could not answer this question. be water, or an opening inland.”’ ‘ 

The bay was backed by steep mountains, that But when I had gone about a quarter of a mile, 
rose impassably, one or two thousand feet into } my knees gave way under me, and I sank to the 
the air; and the strip of Jand, that stretched } ground again. : 
_between the cliffs and the sea, was nowhere more “‘T have only saved myself from the sea,” I 

than a quarter of a mile broad, and was fre-} cried, “that 1 may die horribly, by thirst and 
quently narrower. On this surface not a tree, not } slow starvation.” 

even a shrub was to be seen; all was one white, I said no more, for I swooned again, just as 
desolate, glaring waste of sand. Out at sea, { the sun shot above the horizon. 

apparently about two miles off, was the long My last recollection was of seeing a sea-bird 
coral-reef, on which we had been wrecked ; but } dive toward me, uttering harsh cries, as if wait- 
not a vestige of the ship remained there. Nor} ing for my death. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Oxp friend, this is a happy day; Then let each hour be bright and gay; 

It interlinks bright years together, Our honest hearts, so warm and glowing, 
And leaves a mile-stone on the way, Shall beat to music all the day, 

Which leads our steps to Life-forever; And pledge thee with their overflowing! 


. A mile-stone planted deep in flowers, 
With laurel creeping greenly o’er it, 
While just a dash of Summer showers 
Sends soft and pleasant mists before it. 


So here’s a health to thee, old friend, 

A joyous, frank, and cordial greeting— 
A noble life can never end, 

Though time itself is always fleeting. 


The hearts, that weave their lives with thine, And if the years sweep swiftly by, 

Hail the bright day, as if *twere Heaven, Shall we regret their passing—never! 
And make it more than half divine, If generous actions cannot die, 

From rosy morn to purple even. Thou, dear old friend, wilt live forever. 
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Tr bare idea of marrying Jack Hunter seemed; ‘Just so,” said the widow, and meditated 
absolutely ludicrous! Why she had known him } with her head on one side. 
all her immense life of eighteen years and four «J should think you might find something else 
months; called him cousin, on the strength of} tosay, after my being goose enough to tell you 
his distant connection with her step-mother; } the story,” returned Alice, irritably. 
squabbled with him when they were children; “Oceans!” cried the other; ‘but you don’t 
played a little at being in love ages ago—when } want advice.” 
she was fifteen—but to turn serious at this late “Indeed I do,” said Alice, just out of the 
day, and write her a downright proposal of mar- spirit of contradiction. 
«Then don’t write to him; he says he shall 





4 
riage, was utterly preposterous. Why she meant 
to go over to Hurope before winter, and be} come upif you don’t. It’s always much better 
transformed into a countess at the very least. to say things than to put them on paper.” 

OF all times Jack could have chosen to make So it was arranged. But, though Alice in- 
his absurd declaration this was the most unfor- } dulged in no epistolary efforts, the widow did, 
tunate. Alice was visiting old Mrs. Stamford, } and sent a regular volume to the post before 
up at Lake George, and among worldly old cor- } night. 
morants, without bowels, she was the worst. The Four days passed. Alice never looked at the 
Fort William Henry hotel was within an easy row } letters lying on her breakfast-plate without o 
of her place, and that season there was a set of } shudder, but each morning she found the shud- 
very guy, dashing people staying there; and the der wasted, for there was neither word nor sign 
men hai seen fit to mike a sort of queen of pretty from Jack Hunter. By the time the week 
Miss Alice. And in the midst of her triumphs ; ended, Alice was vexed at the composure with 
5 
; 


5 


to he asked to marry Jack Hunter! She was} which he bore her silence, and was too young 
first amused, then vexed, then, somehow, she felt } an-actress to keep the veteran of twenty-six from 
ready to ery, and deciled that she hated Master } perceiving it. 
Jack for having distressed and bothered her, 
and determined she would write him the severest } 
answer her pen could frame—it was what his 
nonsense deserve l. \ 

Just at this moment her friend, Mrs. Craven, 
came in. Mrs. Craven was a widow, twenty-six 
years oll, and lovely as a Greuze miniature. 
She still clung to delicate lavenders and maryel- 
ous shales of purple, not, as she frankly owned, 
because they signified mitigated affection, but 
from the fact that they were becoming. 

“You look duller than a moulting canary,” {a care in the world; and she was thoroughly 
said she, “and you're worried and yexed about } angry with herself for her stupid agitation. 


The whole Stamford party were at a hop at 

5 

} 

§ 

; 

; 

} 

3 
something. What is it?” | She managed to get away for a little; slipped 

i 


the hotel one night, and in the midst of a waltz, 
Alice, looking out from the dizzy circle she and 
her partner were describing, saw Jack Hunter, 
not very far off, engaged in an animated con- 
versation with several ladies. The thought of 
the scene she must undergo made her so neryous, 
that by the time her military bird led her back 
to her chaperone, she felt as if she had an ague 
chill. When she had courage to look for Jack 
again, he was dancing as gayly as if he had not 


Alice said she could not tell—the secret was} out through an open window that gave on the 
not her own. There was nothing the matter; } piazza; and walked round the collonade until 
and ended, naturally, by telling the whole 
story. 

“The young man is mad,’ said the widow. 
“Why you're to go across water and marry a 
title! Dear me! but I’ve seen Mr. Jack, he’s 
a very nice chap; handsome and clever, and all 
that——” 

“ But like a brother to me,” interrupted Alice. 
“Tt’s absurd |” 

64 


she came upon a quiet corner, far removed from 
the ball-room. The moon was shining softly 
over the placid waters, and the whole scene was 
lovely enough to haye inspired a poet, provided 
that, unlike Alice, he had not been too busy with 
his own affairs to hunt for similies and rhymes. 

But her quiet was soon disturbed. If there 
ever is 2 time when one wishes to be fone, that 
is the season when somebody weuld discover 
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one in the very heart of Sahara! Alice looked 
toward the intruder with a more irritable sensa- 
ition than a heroine ought to be’ guilty of, but the 
feeling changed into a breathless sort of suspense 
made up of too many emotions for her to ana- 
lyze them—it was Jack Hunter who had found 
her Before she could do anything but 
catch her breath, and gasp alittle in the effort, 
he was shaking her hand warmly and saying— 

‘7 thought it was you! Iam so glad to meet 
you—I happened to notice you just as you 
slipped out of the ball-room, 
to say you are glad to see me?” 

“T am alivays. glad to see you, cousin Jack,”’ 
she replied, taking a firm hold vf her self-pos- 
session, and giving him the familiar appellation 
of childhood as a warning what he must expect 
if he persisted in his nonsense. j 

“Town was so hot that I determined to cut 
Wall street for a fortnight,” pursued Jack, talk- 
ing very fast, but by no means so much at his 
ease as a dashing New York youth ought to be. 
‘Delightful place this old Lake George, isn’t it? 
Hayen’t had a sniff of fresh air in Gotham for 
the last month! How well, you’re looking—and 
and you're sure youre not sorry to see me?” 
“Don’t ask foolish questions, Jack, else I 
shall think the heat has affected your head,” re- 
turned Alice, in a superior way, her composure 
more and more restored by his confusion. 

“Ts not much of a head, but it’s about as 
clear as usual, I think,’ he answered and 
laughed rather oddly—she was getting up her 
dignity so fast that she thought it somewhat im- 


out, 





pertinent. 

“I’m glad to hear it; very glad,’ said she, 
and became solicitous about arranging her puis 
and flufis so they should not be creased by sit- 
ting. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, suddenly, ‘‘ did—did 
you get my letter, Alice?” 

She turned as stately and icy as if she had 
been born an English duchess, at least, and an- 
swered in an absent tone, 

“Your letter? Yes—I received it.” She 
saw him fidget on the bench—he was going to be 
foolish in spite of the warning her manner might 
“7 do believe you are sitting 
Then there was 


have conveyed. 
on my fan, Jack,’ she cried. 
a little search, and the fan was found. on the 
floor, 

“No harm done,” said Jaek, handing it to 
her, rather red in the face and flustered with 
the exertion of stooping, 

“It's my pet fan—it was a present; I 
wouldn’t have anything happen to it for the 
world ! 


Aiwt you going: 
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Yow re always such a careless creature, cousin 
Jack.” 

“Yes, I suppose I am—but—— So you got my 
letter, Alice?” 

«Dear me, didn’t I say so? If you are not 
going to listen when I tell you things, Jack, 
what's the use of my talking?’ demanded she, 
with a very pretty assumption of injury. 

«Oh, yes, Llistened—I hoard what you said,” 
replied Jack. ‘TI thought perhaps it missed—I 
was in hopes ——” 

“Dear me, Jack, you ought to know better 
than to hope anything—my experience has 
taught me that! If you haven’t learned so 
much, I’m sure you are living to very little pur- 
pose! But then we grow old so much faster tha 
you boys.” 

You didn’t think it worth while to answer 
my letter, Alice?” in a voice that had grown 
ominously quiet. ; 

“Oh, good gracious me, Jack, how could I an- 
swer it? You know just as well as I do there 
was nothing for me to say—we can’t cither of 
us afford to be foolish—we’re not children any 
longer.” 

She was expecting him to burst out with a tor- 
rent of expostulations and reproaches; she stole 
alook at his face, half afraid to mect the pain 
and anger she was certain to rend there. But 
lo! and behold, his countenance h ad cleared ; 
every trace of embarrassment was gone; he said, 
coolly, 

“T don’t know how I came to write that let- 
ter, Alice; we'd always been the best of friends 
—cousins, you know! I suppose it was your 
going away that made me get a sentimental fit, 
and I really thought I was breaking my heart. 
But it’s all over—I’ ye come back to my senses ! 
Tam so glad you were too sensitive to send me 
the scolding I deserved! It’s all over now, and 
TL beg your pardon, ’'m sure: and you'll forget 
my nonsense just as fast as you won't 
you?” 

He was backing out of his offer—it was abso- 
Iutely he who was refusing her. Alice felt as if 
she should choke! She had so many times dur- 
ing the last week gone over in fancy the seene 
she must have with Jack; had been wise and 
worldly, ‘and condescendingly tolerant of his 
folly; had imagined him saying and doing scores 
of different things, from threatening her life to 
pointing a pistol at his own head—but never had 
it occurred to her that there could be a denoue- 
ment like this. He: was: talking still—asking 
her something; she must answer—what would 
he think? He had the advantage every way; 


an, 


I'm sure you pushed it off the bench. { she could not even concoct any terse, cutting 
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little speech; she was ready to ery—just from ; away without seeming to hear, and there she was 
pure nervousness, she told herself. { waltzing with Jack again—Jack, indeed ! 

“And we'll be the best friends always, will } Alice made up her mind on the spot that she 
we not, Alice? You'll be going over to Europe, | would never like any other woman so long as 
and turnipg into a duchess or something, but you { she lived, especially a widow! She wondered 
must promise to make your duke like me; only { that the fashion of making relicts mount a fune- 
I hope he won’t be a Dutchman—don’t let him ral pyre and go after their husbands was not in- 
be Dutch, Alice !”’ {troduced into every Christian country—it was 

By this time she was so angry that she had no the only proper way to dispose of them. 
fear of crying, and felt herself able to speak, Alone in her room that night Alice had her 
only she could hear that her voice was sharper } little cry from sheer mortification at Jack’s hay- 
than she conld have wished. ting got the best of her. She hated him now, 

‘You are very good, Jack, to arrange my fu- and it was all his fault—they had been such 
ture sa nicely for me, but, if you please, I think } good friends, and she could always tell him 
we will leave it to take care of itself. I must go { everything; and now they could never be on easy 





in now—I am engaged to dance. } terms again; and Mrs. Craven was a disappoint- 
: ; ‘ : 

“And you're quite sure you have forgiven } ment, too; and, altogether, Alice went to bed, feel- 

me?’’ he asked. { ing that it was a very dreary world, and she the 


She had risen and was shaking out her {most unfortunate creature therein. Lying 
puffs, so much emboldened by getting her voice { awake till after daylight made her oversleep 
back that she must needs try to sting him a } herself; it was past ten o’clock when she woke. 
little. « As she was looking at her watch, she heard the 

‘Dear me, yes; I never bear malice—espe- ; sound of yoices and the trampling of horses’ 
cially toward a boy like you! I was quite vexed, } hoofs below her window. She peered cautiously 
and meant to give you a good scolding—but you out. There were the widow aud Jack just starting 
have saved me the trouble by coming back to { off for a morning gallop, and Jack as handsome 
your senses. My fan, please! Don’t stay out } as a picture, in his iron-gray riding suit. 
here and get cold; you know your grandma is; Alice had three minds to write her step- 
always worried about your throat. She says {mother word to send a telegram ordering her 
while you’re growing so fast you have to be very home, but by the time she was bathed and 
careful.” dressed, Mrs. Stamford came up to pet and 

Jack sprang up as suddenly as his wooden } laugh at her for being late, and said so many 
namesake in a box, and as he was nearly six } nice, complimentary things, that Alice decided 
feet already, it did seem that his grandmother } it would not be right to disappoint the dear old 
might be satisfied he had his full growth; but { body by going away. 

Alice floated away without paying the slightest 
attention to the attitude that displayed his 
length to such advantage. 

When Jack returned to the ball-room, after 
having solaced himself in the moonlight with a 
segar, Alice was doing a galop with her military scending nod; but he did not seem a bit misera- 
bird, and Jack plunged into the fray with the { ble in consequence, and when they all sat down 
first disengaged female he chanced to spy. at table he kept up such a fire of nonsense and 


Jack and the widow never came back until 
luncheon time, but before that a party of people 
had rowed over from the hotel, and Alice was 
the centre of alittle group of men, so much oe- 
eupied that she could only giva Jack a conde- 





The next time Alice had leisure to look for } witticisms, seconded ably by the widow, that 
him, he was busy with her friend, the widow; } Alice theught she had never seen conduct on the 
and Alice, watching them, thought that Mrs. } part of two rational beings so frivolous and un- 
Craven’s manners were anything but what they { worthy. 
ought to be. Later in the evening the two ladies { Several days passed, bringing a succession of 
chanced to be near each other for an instant, and { gayeties, which left nobody any leisure for sober 
Mrs. Crayen whispered, thought; and Alice wondered why she found the 

‘Haven't I been good to keep him from both- } picnies and dancing so tiresome, the edge worn 
ering you? Indeed, he’s very bright and jolly ; off the adulation she received, till, when night 
—just the sort of man to be called Jack.” came, instead of going to sleep, she could only lie 

‘‘Tve not got to an age to have any fancy for { awake and think how tedious life was, and how 
boys,” returned Alice, trying to be severe, but } horribly tired she felt. 
only succeeding, girl-like, in appearing pert. It Then, one morning, she met Jack in the shrub- 
was all wasted, too, for the widow had moved : heries, end he changed frem his indifferent man- 
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ner to the old time friendliness, and they were 
really having a comfortable chat, when up came 
the widow, and immediately ordered Jack off on 
some errand, as if he were her personal good and 
chattel. 

“Tf you go,”’ said she, with one of her danger- 
ous smiles, ‘I'll promise to show you that letter 
you tried to quarrel with me about yesterday.” 

And Jack went without a murmur; and Alice 
wished that, at the very least, she could see a 
mad dog make full tilt for the widow before any- 
body could interpose. The instant he was gone, 
Mrs. Craven said, 

“Now, own that I am good-natured! I saw 
Mr. Jack come this way, and I knew it would be 
awkward for you.” 

“Dear me?” replied Alice. ‘It was not inthe 
least. awkward, I assure you. I’m sorry you 
sacrificed yourself.” 

«Well, I do think he’s come nicely to his 
senses,’ returned the widow, confidentially. 
« You may thank me a litile for that.” 

«T have always heard you had more talent for 
making men lose their senses than anything 
else,” returned Alice. 

«Now, that’s a very pretty compliment,” said 
the widow. ‘But, admire my sack! Did you 
ever see a lovelier lavender ?”” 

“Jt is mauve,” asserted Alice, and stuck to 
her opinion, till a very animated argument en- 
sued. Alice could not quarrel with her about 
Jack Hunter; but she could over the tint of a 
ribbon, and she did. Only the quarrel was all 
on her side. Mrs. Craven would only teaze and 
be aggravating, and, when it was finished, Alice 
had to admit. to herself that she had been child- 
ish and pert; and she hated her enemy, as she 
called her, more bitterly in consequence. 

The next week Col. Somers came up to Lake 
George, and Alice remembered that, in the first 
days of their friendship, Mrs. Craven had seve- 
ral times spoken of him, and more than once 
Alice had seen her receive letters with an ini- 
tial S on the envelopes. So she saw fit to adopt 
her prettiest and most bewitching manners for 
the officer’s benefit, and the widow watched her 
with silent but intense delight. She saw her 
way clear to bringing about a climax to the little 
comedy she had helped on so diligently. 

Master Jack conceived the most violent ani- 
mosity for the graye colonel, who, out of ¢<he 
wisdom of his thirty-eight years. was content to 
do as Mrs. Crayen had requested, without bother- 
ing her with questions. He thought Alice 2 
charming child, and was nice to her, according 
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tion; and there was no doubt that the wicked 
little widow encouraged him in the belief, and 
even did a bit of the forsaken Ariadne busi- 
ness in their private discussions concerning the 
matter. 

Jack reached a point of exasperation, where 
he was bumptious and contradictory with the 
colonel, and the colonel was more quietly pro- 
yoking than he ought to have been, making the 
young fellow feel that he was regarded as a mere 
boy, whose opinions, like his rudeness, were not 
worth regarding. So, one fine morning, what 
does the irascible Jack do but send a letter to the 
colonel, inviting him to take a little run over 
into Canada, in regard to which nobody was to 
be the wiser, until one or the other of the two 
was left winged or ready to bury on the bleak 
Canadian shore. Before the colonel answered 
it he went in search of Mrs. Craven, and told 
her what had happened, and the widow clapped 
her hands, and cooed with delight. 

‘‘ Well,’’ said the colonel, regarding her with 
a grayely-amused air, mingled with a good deal 
of admiration, ‘you take the thing very coolly ! 
You don’t suppose I could hold a pistol toward 
that handsome boy, do you? TI presume you 
don’t expect me to carry my complacency to the 
point of standing up and letting him take a shot 
at me without defending myself.” 

“Jt’s just beautiful,” cried the widow, as soon 
as she could speak forlaughing. ‘{declare, Pd 
like to continue the matter so far as to make 
Alice follow you to Canada, and appear on the 
bloody field, waving a flag of truee! What fun!” 

“Now, Sophy,” said the colonel, ‘‘there are 
limits to a man’s patience. I am too near forty 
to be made ridiculous 2 

«Oh! you don’t need any help in being so,” 
interrupted she, maliciously. ‘*There, don’t be 
cross! You have behaved like an angel; but 
T’ye no more time to waste with you just now. 
I must go and find Alice.” 

“Do let both children alone. I’ve scarcely 
had a quiet word with you since I came up here.” 

‘“<Be good,” said she, trying to draw away the 
hand he had taken, ‘‘and I'll promise that, dat- 
ing from the fifteenth of October, you shall have 
your whole life to talk to me as much as you 





{ like, though I'll not promise that you shall have 


quiet.” 

He burst into rapturous exclamations very un- 
becoming his great age, but she only laughed, 
and ran away. f 

Alice was sitting alone in her room, in a rather 
‘¢ stricken-deer’’ sort. of attitude, when the svidow 


to the directions he received from headquarters ; ; burst in upon her in such a state of excitement, 
but it looked to Jack like a deeply-seated flirta- {and told her story in such incoherent fashion, 
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that Alice concluded the duel had already taken Alice darted past her, and flew out of the room 
place, and that Jack was mortally wounded at } not so much as deigning her a look. The widow 
the very least. She proceeded to turn as faint } sank into a chair, and laughed till she cried: 

as death, and the widow had to clap her hands, Alice fortunately met Jack just by the boat- 








and make her smell ammonia. house. He saw her coming, and his first idea 
‘You are no better than a murderess,”’ cried { was to get away. It was all terrible earnest to 
Alice, when she had come to. him now, and he had no desire to see her. 
“Dear me!” said the widow, “they've not “Stop, Jack!’ she cried. “Imust speak to 
fought yet; maybe they won’t! Men are like you. I will!” 
turkeys. They take so long to get ready, that He stood still then, looking very glum and 
generally the battle doesn’t come off.”’ obstinate, as she came up, panting. 
**You must stop it!’? moaned Alice. You} «“T{ don’t know what you can have to say to 
must—you shall !’’ me,” said he, coldly. ‘Did you mistake me for 
“‘T don’t see why,” returned the other, coolly. } Col. Somers ?”? 
‘“We don’t care about either of them, and I am Oh, Jack! Jack! T’ve found it all otit! Oh, 
sure there are plenty of men in the world—more } how could you be so wicked, to think of fighting 
than enough, for that matter.’ a duel,” gasped Alice. «To go and ii 
“JT do belieye you are a fiend!’ shrieked “How do you know?” heinterrupted. «Has 
Alice, wringing her hands, and gasping with } that man told you? Is he a coward, too?’ 


dry sobs, for she was past tears. 

“You've just pitted the two men against each 
other for your own amusement, and now you'd 
enjoy seeing them murder each other.” 


“He didn’t tell me, or anybody. She found 
it, out—that Mrs. Craven. It’s all her fault; I 
know it is—she’s the wickedest woman that ever 
lived! She wants one 6f you to be—he Oh, 

“Well,” said the widow, frankly, “I should }J don’t know what she ¢alled it; but you shan’t 
uncommonly like to see a duel, Lown! I might { be, just to gratify her vanity. . You shan’t !”” 
dress in boy’s clothes, and go to Canada to “Mrs. Craven has nothing whatever to do with 

: 





as second.”’ the matter,” returned Jack, grandly ; “nothing 
«Have they gone to Canada,”’ moaned Alice. {in the world! Wherever else the fault belongs, 
Oh, I shall die fi it’s not with her.” 
“Mercifal powers!’ exclaimed the widow. “Where does it then?’ 
**I do believe you’re in love, or fancy you are, “Never you mind where,” said he, roughly, 
with that ridiculous colonel.” to hide @ sudden weak agitation that threatened 
“The colonel! What do I care about that! to uuman him. “Pm not complaining, and JT 
old fogy,”’ retorted Alice, scornfully. «Why, ' don’t wan’t pity. All I ask is to be left alone.” 
ten thousand men like him wouldn’t be worth as “That you may go and get yourself killed !” 
much as Jack’s little finger |” i groaned Alice. 
The widow made an odd grimace, unseen a “You seem uncommonly sure of that,’ re- 
t 





the frantic young lady, but said, very quietly, torted he. “Do you suppose one must be a 
“Well, I know it’s not Jack you are in love colonel, with a back like a poker, and legs like 

with, at all events ; so, as you care about neither, § two wooden sticks, to know how to fire a pistol !” 

let them fight.” “And if you were to kill him, and be—be— 
“T have known him all my life; he has been } a murderer,”’ shivered Alice, covering her eyes 

more than a brother; and do you think I will } with her hands. 

stand still and let him be murdered to gratify “You're mightily afraid something will hap- 

the vanity of 1 woman like you?” pen to the colonel,” thundered Jack. 

“Oh, it won’t be murder! The colonel is very “Oh, Jack! Asif it was-about him I think, 
honorable; it will all be conducted with strict lin comparison to you, when I’ve known you all 
military fairness! But the colonel’s a beautiful } my life—when——” 
shot. Jack will only be—be What. is it That dreadful knot, which had seemed grow- 
they call it? Winged, I think; but I don’t know ing tighter and larger in her throat each instant, 
whether that means losing an arm or a leg.” ; left her incapable of adding another word. Jack 

As she spoke, she looked out of the window, } waited with a cruel politeness to see if she meant, 
which commanded a view of the lake and the } to continue, then he said, with elaborate courtesy, 
landing at Mrs. Stamford’s place. “You are at a loss to give any very good rea- 

«There’s Jack Hunter now,’ said she, ‘* com- } sons why you should be interested in my fate; 
ing across in his boat. Well, they’re not going } pray don’t take the tronble—one doesn’t expect 
to fight this morning, at-any rate.’’ } one’s acquaintances to be so sympathetic.” 
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“Oh, Jack! Jack! You break my heart when 
you talk like that,” 

“Your heart,’ sneered Jack, in a tone that 
would have answered admirably for a parlor 


Mephistopheles. ‘Any woman’s heart for that 


matter! Is there one among the whole sex?” 

“When I have always li—liked you so much,” 
sobbed Alice ; ‘* when you've been like a brother 
to me, ever since I can remember !”’ 

“‘T never wished to be your brother,’’ howled 
Jack, unable to keep back the truth an instant 
Jonger. “I’ve loved you always, and you treated 
me abominably! Talk about brothers, indeed, 
when Pd have sold my soul just to get a smile 
from you; and now, I don’t care what becomes 
of me! I’m sick of my life, and if I didn’t think 
that devil would shoot me, I'd do it myself.” 

Alice sank down on a bench, because she was 
trembling so that she could not stand any longer. 
By this time she could shed tears, and she shed 
them in such a tumultuous fashion that Jack was 
frightened out of such small store of sense as he 
had left, and skipped to and fro, and up and 
down, like something strung on wires, vafaly 
urging her to stop—to be quiet—first to listen. 

“T can’t! I can’t! until you promise me there 
shall be an end of this,” gasped Alice, ready to 
follow up her adyantage. ‘Oh, you won’t fight, 
Jack—you won't! Promise me to let it all go?” 

“Pll not promise you anything,’ shouted hé, 
growing obstinate again, as soon as she stopped 
crying. ‘ You didn’t answer my letter; you let 
me see you thought me a fool! I meant to show 
you I didn’t care; but that did no good. You’ve 
gone on flirting with that man till you have 
riven me almost erazy ! 
he shan’t. 


He shan’t haye you— 
Pll kill him ten times over first !”’ 

The crimson shot up into Alice’s face, over the 
pallor of her fright and pain. Once more she 
covered her eyes with her hands; but this time it 
was not to hide any image of horror, and Jack 
heard her whisper, 

“How could you think I cargd for him—I? 
Oh, ever since you came here I’ve been so 
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“Well?” cried Jack, snatching her two hands, 
and trying to get a look at her face. ‘* Tell me, 
did you care—do you, Alice?” 

She could not speak just yet. But when he fell 
on his knees, and caught her in his arms, she 
laid her head upon his shoulder, and wept fears 
so full of thankfulness, that they washed out all 
the bitterness and unrest of the dreadful days 
through which she had passed. But Jack heard, 
at length, that he was forgiven, and his love 
prized as it deserved; and for a long hour they 
two forgot that the world held anything besides 
their two selves, and their happiness. 

Then steps on the gravel startled them back 
into the consciousness that they were notabso- 
lutely alone in the universe, and there stood the 
widow, placid as a moonbeam, and she was 
saying, 

“Don’t be quite merciless toward the wicked 
old fairy, who wanted to prove to Beauty that 
Beast was the true prince, though the blind little 
thing could not see it! But 1 didn’t mean mat- 
ters to get so serious, Alice, dear—that’s the 
awkwardness of men! And here’s Col. Somers, 
who wants to apologize to Mr. Hunter for what he 
has or has not done; and you must be quick about 
it, for Pye got a telegram that calls me t6 town, 
and I can’t let him stay to be shot, because— 
because he has fallen into the toils against which 
Tony Weller warned his son!” 

So there were a few moments of eager talk, 
then the elder pair left the young couple to their 
; 
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bliss again. They were old enough and wise 
enough tobe satisfied with that which fate offered, 
though they might haye passed through trouble 
so real that they could never find exactly the 
unreasonable and unreasoning ecstasy of the 
two they left behind. But they knew what 
Alice and Jack would learn in time, that, beau- 
tiful as youth and its dreams may be, there is a 
love deeper, higher, broader, though it show less 
glowing and bright; a love that no doubt can 
touch, no time can dim; that eternity itself 
shall only widen into a perfection more com- 


‘ 


wretched! When you talked so horridly, that} plete and enduring. They knew it, and were 


first night that I found out that I—that I——” 
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content. 
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Forp her hands tightly 
Over her breast; 

Close her lids lightly, 
Lay her to rest. 


Smooth the dark tresses 
Back from her brow, 


All my caresses 
Avail her not now. 


Joy! To the mourner 
Comfort is given. 

Angels have borne her 
In triumph to Heaven. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 
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Caprain Anpen did not like his passenger, 
“It’s a shame,” he said, ‘to see a young fellow } But I don’t believe she ever saw what I had on. 
go scowling through the world in that fashion. } She does not care for dress as much as I do, I 
That wife of his ought to have sweetened his } think.’ 
temper, no matter what ill-luck he’s had.” “Then she has some other way of guaging 

flovey was kind enough to his wife, so far as you, just as false and shallow,”’ snappishly. 
watching over her comfort and that of the baby } “Who was your grandfather? Or, how much is 
went; but no effort that she made could bring } our income? Or, what set did we belong to in 
him out of his mood of depression, or, as the cap-} Cincinnati? Why, some of these fashionable 
tain called it, sulkiness. } fools estimate a man’s worth in the world by the 

Mrs. Hovey was a fair-haired, plump little street he lives in! I tell you, Jane,” growing 
woman, with sparkling blue eyes, and a chirrupy } more vehement, ‘it’s all a sham and show. 
voice, and a way of wearing her cheap dresses } What do these women, or any of the upper-ten, 
and ribbons that produced an oddly vivacious, care for intellect, or culture, or good breeding? 

> 


“Very likely. She has some lovely things. 


airy effect. Wherever she went with the baby, } There’s a sneer on their faces perpetually, for 
into the cabin or on deck, in that Ohio steamer, anybody out of their clique. Wait a few years, 
people brightened and made room for her. little woman, and you shall beat them on their 

Why should Hovey be unhappy? He had had } own ground. No woman in Pittsburgh will 
hard measure for two or three years, it is true; } dress as you shall, when I haye the money; you 
but he had reached solid ground at last. He} shall have a carriage and footman, with the best 
had saved enough from his clerkship to buy a} of them. Tilly shall never feel what it is to be 
share in a Pittsburgh iron mill; a small share, snubbed, and sneered at, and thrust into the 
indeed ; but the patent he hoped to take out for a } gutter, as I have been !”’ 
new boiler-guage would be worth a fortune to} Jenny could not understand this morbidness. 
him. He and Jenny were on their way to Pitts-} Men were men to her, and women, women; 
burgh now. Hovey meant to leaye her ‘there, } ranked more by whether they were agreeable or 
and go on to Washington, about the patent. not, or kind to her and the baby, than by any 
Even if it failed, they were sure of a comfortable } social distinctions. 
support from the partnership. The money, “T don’t see,’”’ she answerad, with the usual 
which Hovey meant to invest in the iron mill, he } adoring glance at the baby, by which she pune- 
had with him now, in government bonds. tuated her sentences. “I don’t see how any- 

John Hoyey’s moroseness, or cynicism, was body could sneer at Tilly, or why. From the 
peculiar. With his inferiors, he was one of the captain’s wife to the chambermaid, there’s but 
most kindly and genial of men; but the moment } one opinion about her on the boat. What town 
he came upon his own social plane, he stood is that, John?” 
apart, like a fretful porcupine, on the perpetual The evening was darkening, and through the 
look-out for slights and injuries. ; mist lights began to twinkle in the distance, 

“Have you noticed Tilly’s hair?” Jenny sloping, as from a quay, or levee, while beyond, 
said, beckoning him to her side one evening, as} a column or two of reddish light marked the lo- 
she sat with the baby on deck. ‘It grows curly } cality of founderies, such as were to be found in 
and darker every day. Put your hand on it, } almost all of the river towns above Cincinnati. 
papa, and feel how soft itis. Miss Anstein re-} Hovey did not answer his wife. 
marked, to-day, it had the very shade of your ‘‘ What town is this, John ?’’ 
own.” “ Deansburgh.”’ 

“T wish you would have less to say to those } “Deansburgh! And we are going to stop! 
fashionable women, Jane,” petulantly drawing } The boat is going up to the wharf! Qh, John, 
away the hand she had laid on the baby’s head. § how glad you must be !’’ clasping his arm with 
**Can’t you seo how they scan and ridicule your } both hands. 
dress? Why, one of Miss Anstein’s gowns is } “Why?” with a bitter laugh. 
worth your whole wardrobe.”’ , Sens Why? Because it was your home.” Jenny 
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stopped on the verge of indignation. She never 
went beyond it. Hovey had told her once that 
he had been born and lived in Deansburgh, un- 
til he was of age; but nota word more. She re- 
membered his unaccountable silence now with a 
little quake of fear at having dragged his secret 
to the light, if there was one. She took the baby 
into the state-room, and laid it asleep on the 
berth, and then came out and sat down beside 
him. An awkward silence followed, as the boat 
puffed its way slowly up to the wharf, before 
which were crowded smaller craft, steamers, 
stern-wheelers, rafts and coal-flats. 

John broke the solemn puuse at last. 

“If you want to know what fashion is in its 
full falseness and shallowness, go to Deans- 
burgh!” 

Jenny replied cheerfully, 

“1 suppose fashion is a miserable thing of 
rags and patches, as you say. But I don’t see 
why we need make it the scarecrow of our daily 
lives, for all that.” 

Mr. Hovey vouchsafed no reply. He was 
wrapt in his own gloomy thoughts. Jenny shut 
her eyes lightly once or twice to keep back the 
tears. She had never given up so long as there 
was any tangible trouble to fight—poverty, or 
debt, or sickness. But this formless chimera, 
which was to be brought into their every-day 
life to appal and cow them—what was she to do 
with that? ‘Is life given tome and Tilly for 
no purpose but to force ourselyes into a certain 
set? to belong to a certain rank, no better or 
worse than any other?” she thought, with hot 
impatience. 

Yet the trouble was a real one, chimera, or 
not; it was gradually making John Hovey's 
whole nature cankered and unclean; debasing 
his ambition, rendering his temper petulant and 
intolerably unjust, Perhaps some dim percep- 
tion of his wife’s thoughts came to him, as he sat 
by her side, drumming impatiently with his foot ; 
for he felt himself forced to speak to her as he 
had never intended to do. 

«JT never told you about my life in Deans- 
burgh, Jane?” 

‘© No, John.”’ 

‘It’s very bitter to me to remember it. When 
I think of it, I feel tempted to hate my race. 
The people of that accursed place,” throwing out 
his hand angrily toward the snug little town, 
which now was in sight closely veiled under the 
hill. “LI wish I could tell you what they are— 
how vulgar and purse-proud, how inflated with 
their rank, rotten gentility. The pain that I en- 
dured among them, when I was a boy, has never 
ceased to be sore and bitter, man as I am,” 
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“Poor John!’ said Mrs. Jenny, creeping 

} closer, and hugging his arm. She loved her 
Wished dearly, whims, megrims and all, and 
was quite ready to throw her valorous little body 
between him and Deansburgh, or anything elsé 
that wronged him. ‘ What was it, dear? Tell ° 
me all alout it.” 





Thus adjured, John began his story. Every 
man is probably a hero in his own eyes; but not 
every one can boast a conspiracy against him 
from his birth—a deep-laid plan to thwart his 
talents, brow-beat, annihilate him. John Ho- 
vey, otherwise a shrewd, practical man, believed 
that this had been his destiny. It is a favorite 
fancy with clever, energetic, poor men of his 
calivre, that “rotten aristocracy and fashion” 
have but one aim in existence, which is to tram- 
ple them under foot. Uvery glimpse of liveried 
lackey, or glimmer of satin and lace, which 
reaches them through open windows, is received 
as a direct, personal insult. John Hovey had 
begun life in this temper, and nursed and 








brooded over his wrongs, which had grown with 

every year. He spoke now, therefore, out of a. 
full heart. His wife listened, in almost breath- 
less silence. At last the key to her husband’s 
life and character was to be placed in her 
hands. 

“Tn 1833,” said Hovey, “the cholera deci- 
mated this town of Deansburgh and the surround- 
ing country. My father and mother were among 
the victims. J was left, a boy of six, absolutely 
without kinsfolk, or friends, for God forbid that 
I should call the man in whose house I was 
reared by such aname. Come! T1l show him 
to you. He is living still. I have a fancy that 
you should see the place where my wretched 
boyhood was passed.” 

The boat had grated on the shore a minute be- 
fore, and a plank was thrown out. Hovey drew 
his wife’s hood over her head, placed her arm 
within his, and in a few moments they were 
walking slowly up the street. The town was 

only a large village; the streets lined with trees ; 
heavily wooded hills rose at its back; the win- 
dows of the houses were open, and cheerful voices 
and music came out into the moonlit night. 
} «Tt’s very agreeable here,’ said Jenny, 
glancing around, ‘‘very agreeable. I don’t see 
) how your boyhood could have been altogether 
} wretched, John.’’ 
« How can you possibly know anything about 
; it, from a glimpse of moonlight and bright 
} streets ?”” 
A church stood open. A tall, hatchet-faced 
man was going in, hymn-book in hand. The 
gray-headed sexton and some children stood in 
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his way. He put them aside, bowing, but with- 
out a smile. 

“That is the Rev. Peter Sturtevant. I was 
permitted to live in his house for ten years. I 
was as entire a stranger to him, when I left it, 
as when [ entered it,”’ said Hovey, bitterly. 

“Why, John! And he a manof God!’ 

“Oh, of course, he tried to convert me. But 
he had but two ideas in his code: the elect and 
the lost. J was some of the grist out of which he 
had to make saints—nothing more. It was 
machine-work, that was all.’ Tle hurried her 
through the street. ‘1 had some money, I never 
was told how much; but enough to pay for my 
schooling and clothes. I turned my back on the 
Rey. Sturtevant at sixteen, and came here.” 
He stopped before a warchouse, with an enor- 
mous sign: ‘Jonas Devine, Commission Mer- 
chant, and Dealer in Hay and Peed.” He went 
on, angrily as ever. ‘There I spent two years, 
shoveling oats and wheat from bins into bags 
and back again. When I think of how strong I 
was in those days, in body and mind—of all that 
I might have done in the time when I was 
shoveling wheat out of bags into bins “¢ 

Jenny was silent, 

« Devine patronized me. 
both men and women.” 





So did his clique, 
Ile walked with her 
hastily, as he spoke, into the next square, to a 
large, tawdrily-built, wooden dwelling, with 
Greek porches topped by a Swiss roof, and 
grounds sloping down to the street, laid out in 
showy beds of flowers. ‘There is his house. 
There is a ‘reunion’ going on inside. Just as 
in the old time.’’ The windows were open, dis- 
closing bright, large parlors, gaudy with broca- 
telle and gilding. A brass band was clanging in 
-one of them, and crowds of men, unhappy in un- 
swonted dress-coats and white neck-ties, and 
‘women with gorgeously-colored silks, and bare 
shoulders and arms, moved to and fro. 

‘They've having a very pleasant time,’ 
Jenny, her eyes beginning to sparkle. 

“Tt’s not possible you would wish to be 
among them! Purse-proud, bloated aristo- 
erats |” 

«Are they? Now they seem to me-very sim- 
ple, good-natured people, John, if they do wear 
dazzling colors, and pitch their voices tolerably 
high. Those young people are dancing the very 
Spanish .quadrilles we used to like so much. 
And Vvd no doubt the married women in the 
corners are talking about their babies and cooks. 
Yes, I think I would like to be among them, very 
well, indeed.” 

«7 have been there,’ 


, 


said 





with the short, cynical } a boy.” 
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«There’s old Devine, himself, that fat, pompous 
man in the window, with gold buttons in his 
white jacket. Oh, the gall and bitterness which 
I have had to drink at that man’s hands! There 
wis not a look or word of his, or of one of his 
guests, which did not remind me of my plebeian 
birth.” 

© But. 

“Yes, I know. They themselves are vulgar, 
and ill-bred. But the aristocracy of fashion in 
a village is as absolute a despotism as in a court. 
Now you see,”’ sententiously, ‘* what a factitious 
sham it all is: My child shall be taught to des- 
pise them—despise them as J do!’’ 

Some yague doubt whether that were the best 
way of vanquishing arbitrary distinctions in so- 
ciety floated through Jenny’s brain. But she 
was no philosopher, so she clung fondly to Ho- 
vey’s arm, and seudded along beside him, cast- 
ing a wishful glance back at the pleasant, happy 
people. 

«©What I mean to do, is this,” he said, speak- 
ing with a sharp emphasis, the sharper because 
he detected her back-turned glance. ‘Those 
people saw that I was of a different sort from 
themselves, and tried to trample me down. 
When I succeed with my patent, I mean to go 
hack among them, and enjoy my triumph. They 
shall see there are other ranks than those which 
money gives. It will pay me for years of priva- 
tion, to see old Devine writhe with envy at the 
success of the poor boy he used to despise!’ 

*‘T don’t understand why you were so unpo- 
pular among them, dear.” 

John Hovey was silent for a moment, a silence 
which conveyed somehow a scathing rebuke. 
“Rich men are apt to be jealous of certain quali- 
ties in poor ones,” he said, dryly. 

The Clara, an hour after, swung loose, and 
pushed from the shore. Mrs. Hovey sat with 
the door of her state-room open on deck, watch- 
ing attentively the baby asleep on the bed, and 
the lights of the town, like sparkling steel-points 
set in the darkness. She could hear her hus- 
band’s measured tramp up and down the eabin. 
With the money that was coming to him, she 
foresaw jealousy, enyy, acrid ill-temper, which, 
in his days of poverty, he had never shown. 
She looked back angrily at the little town, which 
lay like’a thicker shadow down in the bend of 
the hill. 

“T hope we may never breathe its air again,”’ 
she said; ‘* there’s certainly:something malignant 
in it, or the people. They embittered and 
tainted poor John’s nature for him when he was 
Tt was some relief for her to throw the 
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laugh that was growing habitual to him. blame on someboily beside John; but she tried in 
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vain to think that the taint would pass away in 
time. 

Ilovey came in presently, bade, her, good 
night, and bestowed himself in his berth, in a 
state of resolute antagonism, to the world, the 
people of Deansburgh, and fate; while, poor 
little Jenny took her baby in her arms, and by 
dint of kissing it and praying, brought herself to 
a happy content with all three. Once safely at 
home, the patent successful, this dreadful skele- 
ton of fushion would cease to torment them, she 
hoped. 

The night was dark; the river so low that the 
boat ploughed her way slowly and with caution. 
Through the square window, above her outer 
door, Mrs. Hovey saw the dark outline of the 
same hill for halfan hour. Gradually the boat 
lad sunk into quiet. The pessengers had long 
sinee left the cabin for their berths. Even the 
ciptain had passed by her door to the state-room, 
just beyond, where were his wife and child. 

Mrs. Hovey had fallen into alight sleep, when 
2 strange, oppressive smell woke her. She 
stirred, lifted herself on her elbow, first adjusted 
the baby, and then began to colleet her senses. 
The narrow room was brilliantly lighted, and the 
curious aromatic smell filled the air. 

“Tt is daylight already... They are burning 
the pines,” she said. But before she finished 
the words, she had sprung out of bed, with a 
sudden thrill of nameless terror and opened the 
outer door. It was midnight; behind the boat, 
the narrow cleft of hills and the river between 
lay like a chasm of shadows—before 

Just off their bow, and bearing directly down 
on them, was a boat larger than their own appa- 
rently, and empty, wrapped in fire from bow to 
stern. 

For a moment, the awful beauty of the sight 
held her dumb and motionless. The heayy si- 
lence, the vast, steel-colored arch overhead, the 
civeling, watchful hills, and this messenger of 
death, approaching swift and noiseless as an 
avenging angel, robbed her of breath, in admira- 
The next moment. she turned to wake her 
husband, but as yet without any sense of actual 
peril. 

“Tt is a boat on fire, John,” she said, quietly. 
‘* Not ours: We are inno danger. Nobody is. 
Ii’s quite deserted, I think.” ° 

“Good God! <A burning boat adrift! And 
the Clara loaded with oil to the water's edge!” 

Hovey sprang out of the berth, as he spoke, 
and in one breathless moment had dressed and 
dragged his wife, child, and the yalise holding 
hia precious bonds out to the farthest point aft of 
the deck. 





tion, 


The cabin and decks already were { of time in any case.” 
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filled with the terrified passengers. Jenny, not 
yet able to comprehend the danger, sat down 
on the trunk, clasping Tilly to her breast. 

_‘fI see no reason for such terror,’ she said to 
a sobbing young woman. ‘In all probability 
we will pass the boat safely.” 

The women were left alone, Hovey and the 
two or three other cabin passengers haying lur- 
ried to the bow, where asudden jar warned them 
a collision had taken place. The scene was ut- 
terly different from any which Jenny had pic- 
turelas probable ina like calamity. There were 
no cries and no exclamations ; men and women 
both showed a sclf-possession and unselfishness 
which seemed to her incredible. The danger, 
when it came, too, approached them by degrees. 
Ilovey hurried through the cabin, to where his 
wife and the other women stood. 

“John? Is it ei 

«Yes, The boat is on fire in seyeral places! 
But we'll get it under, we'll get it under,” in the 





patting, soothing tone, which men invariably 
wisely use to women injsuch cases. 

«And the oil?” ' 

“Tut! tut! Never you heed the oil, little 
woman,’’ as though she were six years old. Then 
began a shrill concert from half-a-dozen voices. 

“7 think it was unpardonable carelessness in 
them to run the Claraon the other boat.” «* Why 
wasn’t the captain on guard, Mr. Hovey? What 
business had he to be asleep, and a burning 
boat loose on the river?” “ Hadn’t we better get 
on skiffs immediately, and go to shore?” “TIT 
won't stir a step without my baggage.” 

Hovey, who knew that there was no means of 
putting them ashore, and that in ten minutes the 
boat might be wrapped in flame, was cool and 
quiet. It needs more than even a hand-to-hand 
grapple with death to make a man forget that 
women are dependent on him, and, in danger, 
are essentially physically weaker, and to that 
extent, inferior creatures. He led the pale, chat- 
tertng crowd to a place sheltered from the driv- 
ing smoke and heat, therefore, with a half amused 
smile, although his heart beat like a sledge-lham- 
mer, and his ears were pricked to catch every 
sound in the confusion below, with the intent- 
ness of a criminal watching the death summons. 
Death? Tush! Why, five minutes ago, lic was- 
asleep in his berth. Wasn't he on his wy to 
secure the patent for his boiler-guage? Jindn?t 
the partnership been offered to him in Pittshurgh? 

«Where are the bonds, John?” whispered 
Jenny. ‘‘If they are in the trunk, had yeu not 
better secure them about your person, in case—?” 

“Nonsense! There’s no danger, child. \ienty 
A minute bevore he had 
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intended to take the bonds out of the trunk ; but 
now it would be » concession to womanish weak- 
Hess. 

‘«Mr. Lloyd is coming. He has news for you.” 
Jenny stood up, looking up the deck, to where 
the clerk came hastily through the smoke. He 
was a pleasant, cheerful young fellow, who had 
nade the voyage very pleasant for Jenny and 
her child. He was pale now, and covered with 
grime and soot. Hovey went to meet him. 

“There is no chance; the boat must go,” 
said Lloyd, under his breath. ‘The women 
must be provided with life-preseryers. All we 
can do is to keep order.” 

“Where are the skiffs belonging to the boat?” 

Lioyd’s countenance changed. ‘The firemen 
mace off with one as soon as the alarm was given. 
The other is not fit to put in the water.” 

The other men, who had wives on board, came 
to them now. At the further end of the deck 
the crowd had gathered; they had ceased to fight 
the fire, which had possession of the centre of the 
boat. The sky overhead was lurid with stream- 
ing, bloody currents of flame; millions of sparks 
drifted on the wind, hither and thither, like a 
snow of fire. Underneath, the river ran blackly, 
and the surrounding darkness seemed to their 
blinded eyes to shut them in as by a wall. The 
pilot had abandoned his post, and the boat was 
drifting headlong with the current down stream. 

liovey, for the first time in his life, faced 
death. He heard, as if from a great distance, the 
shouts, and prayers, 
the bow. One, two, three boats came in sight, 
which might, perhaps, have brought them help; 
but, terrified for their own safety, they scudded 
nearer to shore, and disappeared in the night. 

Then there came a long pause. It might have 
been hours; it might have only been a moment. 
All he saw was Jenny’s pleasant, dear face, close 
to him, and hopeful even then. All that death 
meant to him was that he would lose her. 

Jenny!” he cried. ‘Jenny!’’ 

Now, in that last hour, he knew what his wife 
was to him. Money, success, love, take their 
rightful places in the supreme moment. 

The heat grew suddenly intolerable; the dark- 
ness deepened: and then earth, river, and sky 
were lighted by one frightful glare. 

“The fire has reached the oil,” said Lloyd. 
«We must leave the boat.” 

“T cannot swim,” said Hovey. He put out 
his hand, touching his wife almost calmly. 

The volume of fire rushed across the boat. He 





and curses, froin the men at ; 
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Hours after, two men stood by a bed, in which 
Hovey lay unconscious. One of the watchers spoke, 

“There certainly isa change. And a favor- 
able one, doctor. I know the old fellow’s phiz 
too well. Trust to a friend’s eye before a phy- 
sicians.”’ 

“Perhaps you're right. This sleep is certainly 
lighter. Hush! he’s waking.” 

The last voice was strange to Hovey. The first, 
where was it that he had heard that cordial, 
hearty tone? Waking out of the coldness of 
death, it was the pleasantest, friendliest sound he 
ever had listened to. It seemed to hold in itself 
all good cheer or good fortune to come. 

He tried to turn his head. There was a whis- 
per, a sound of hurrying steps, and when at last 
he faltered out, ‘‘ Jenny,” that little woman, chub- 
by and rosy, was bending over him. 
to speak, but her chin quivered, and her throat 
§ choked, so she only nodded vigorously. 

«Yes; it’s all right, John, my boy,’’ said the 
i hearty voice again. ‘You're alive, thank God, 
and so is the wife and baby, though saved as by 
a miracle; I'll say that. All you have to do is 
j to lie still.” 
> 


She began 


Hovey looked at him yaguely. ‘* Whose house 
is this?” he said. 

«Why, don’t you know Devine? Old Jonas? 
i *Pon my soul, Mrs. Hovey, young men have 
} shorter memories for their friends than we old 
Gite Why,’ I’ve always said to Mrs. De- 
} vine, when John succeeds, and makes a ten-strike, 





he’ll remember his old friends, and come back to 
{ tell them of his good luck. Isn’t that so, Nancy ?”” 
; A’ fat, motherly old lady appeared from be- 
, hind the bed-curtain, nodding, and then gently 
tried to raise Jenny, who knelt by the bed, hold- 
ing her husband's hand in hers. 

‘*« Be calm, my dear! Here’s Dr. Nuttall, who 
} will tell you John must not be excited.” 

Poor Jenny stood up trembling. “I’m quite 
calm. Only—only God has given him back to 
me. Il’llgo for baby, John.” 

; «And Tl go tell Sturtevant,” said Devine, 
} puffing and blowing, to rid nimself of his excite- 
ment. “It’s the best news the old parson has 
‘heard this many a day. Do you know, John, it 
; was Sturtevant brought you ashore? He’s been 
¢ here, night an’ day since, helping to nurse you. 
}«T used to be stern with the lad, he said. ‘I 
never knew how dear he was to me until he left 
jus.’ Well, doc., you take charge of him.” 
‘« First tell me how I came to this house?” 
«The boat, as I suppose you know, drifted 
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drew her close, kissed her and the baby, and the } down opposite the wharf, before the oil took fire. 
next moment was struggling with them in the } The people were out in skiffs, on flats, and some 
surging black water. eyen swimming, to try and rescue the victims. 
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I suppose there was not a human being in the; old friends have a claim on you, to at least make 


town who was not on the wharf that night, try- 
ing to assist. When your wife was brought to 
chore, and Devine and Sturtevant found out who 
she was, and that you were still missing, they 
put out together, and searched long after pur- 
suit had been given up. They rescued you at 
last, at the risk of their lives, when your body 
had been drawn under the wake of a steamer.” 

“Tam surprised they showed so much inte- 
rest in me.” 

“Your friends are singularly attached to you, 
Mr. Hovey,” replied the doctor, dryly. 


The moodiness and suspicion were gone from } aping of fashion. 


Hovey’s face, as he lay, the next day, 
bright, sunny chamber, with old Deyine at one 
side of the bed, and Sturtevant at the other. 
Why was it that he had never seen the genial 
warmth on one face, the mild benignity under 
the sadness of the other? Why was it that the 
sun had never seemed so warm, the hills so soft. 
a green? Was it that he had been brought 
back by friendly hands from the very borders of 
death? Was it that which made life so strangely 
warm? God so near? These hated people of 
Deansburgh were as his brothers to him to- 
day. 

“There was a trunk, containing same bonds— 
well, in fact, all the earnings of my life? I sup- 
pose it was lost,’’ he said. 

The two men glanced at each ether. ‘I fear 
it was, John,” said Devine, gently. ‘ But it 
shall not make a bit ef difference in your pros- 
pects. Jenny—M.s. Hovey, I mean, has told 
me of the partnership offered you. Now I offer 
you just the same share in my machine-works, 
taking your skill and knowledge of the business 
as capital. Not a word! Wait until you are 
strong, and then we will discuss the affair at 
length. I have the money—you the business 
tact—the bargain is fair. Meantime, you shall 
push your patent, and if it succeeds, carry your 
good luck to a larger field. But I think your 


a starting-point of your home. 

Hovey said not a word, but covered his eyes 
with his hand. The two men understood him. 

The next evening, Hovey lay looking out at 
the quiet town, from his open window. The 
physician was in the room with him, 

“J never thought to come back to this town 
to make a fresh start in life,’ said Hovey. 

Doctor Nuttall was silent. 

“Yet Iam glad to come.” After a pause he 
added, ‘“‘These people appeared to me purse- 
proud, silly and vain, addicted to a miserable 
Yet they took me in, when I 


in the $ was thrown a beggar on their hands, and have 


} made of me an honored guest and brother. Even 
I was blind in my first judgment of them.” 

“Did it ever occur to you to wonder how your 
i education and clothing were provided, Mr. Ho- 

vey?” asked Nuttall. 

«« My father left some suoney, I believe.” 

The Doctor hesitated. ‘You are mistaken. 
I discovered the real facts by accident, and I 

think it best you should know them,” 
«By all means, it is best. Go on!” 

“cA few friends of your father’s, finding he 
died penniless, contributed a certain sum, which 
was held in his name, that you might never 
know you were receiving alms.” 

“Who originated that plan?” 

‘« Jonas Devine and Sturtevant.” 

Hovey lay silent for a long #me. ‘How I 
haye wronged these men—and all men,’’ he said, 

¢at last, with a sigh. 
: “Your first judgment was not wholly incor- 
rect. But you saw only side.” 

But John did not hear the moral the doctor 
drew from his premises. From every living soul 
in his old home, evil or good, a tender, deep hu- 
manity seemed to draw and claim him; he was 
‘quiet and at peace as never before, while over 
‘the sleeping town the warm sunlight fell and 
; lingered like a benison. 
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BY MARY W. MICKLES. 





Just an interlude, as brief, as sweet, 
Drowning a bitter refrain ; 

A tender glance—a lingering kiss; 

A worn heart rocked on billows of bliss— 
Sunlight where shadows have lain, 


Just an interlude, that—no more; 
A rift in the heayy clond, 
With the glory of Heaven breaking through, 
And melting the heart, and lips that grew 
So scornful facing the crowd. 


; Just a fleeting dream of ecstasy— 
Lethean in subtle bliss ; 
A reseate yeil o'er life’s wreck-strewn shore, 
Where the sad waves sob forevermore, 
An interlude—only this. 


Just an interlude! Sweet, oh! sweet 

As the red rose’s low, soft sigh, 
When the quivering heart must be rent and torn, 
While yet the mask is haughtily worn— 

Well played life’s pitiful lie, 


~~ 
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BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 





{Entered according to Act of Consress, in the year 1872, by Mrs, Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 
CHAPTER I. lilies, clusters of blue flag and peonies, blazed 

A Lovety valley, formed by two hills, almost} out at intervals, and gorgeous drifts of nastur- 
mountains: one high, broken and jagged wath } tions fell in masses down the stones. Back of 
rocks, clothed richly with forest-trees, and a’ this house was an apple-orchard, covering the 
luxuriant undergrowth; the other long, rolling, | sloping hill-side with its leafy greenness, and 
and, in some places, cultivated to the very top | close to the well, over which a mossy old bucket 
with patches of trees, and a ridge of thrifty ever- } swayed to and fro on a well-used pole, rose a 
greens, running along the summit, and es couple of noble pear-trees, just at this writing 
up the furrows which floods of rain sometimes / he: avy with fruit, and musical with laughter. 
tore deep in the soil. A mile or so of flat land § The laughter came from a young girl, half- 
lay between these pretty mountains, where rye! ‘ buried in the thick leaves, who stood with one 
and corn found a noble growth, and fruit orch- } foot on the last rounds of a ladder, planted in a 
ards turned the place into a garden in the blos-} growth of horse-radish and burdocks, near the 
som season. The village was small, and mostly ‘ well, and the other on a sturdy branch, which 
composed of old-fashioned houses with long, slop- } bent a little, but gave her safe foothold, as she 
ing roofs behind, stone chimnies, and ghostly, ; plucked the golden fruit, and, peering through 
tall poplars in front, two-thirds of them dead at } } the leaves, dropped it into the apron of another 
the top. : girl who stood beneath. 

A street ran through the heart of the valley,’ You could only see a slender foot and ankle, 
cut in two more than once by less pretentious } around, white arm, and a pair of bright, laugh- 
cross-roads, and the brightest, most coquettish, } ing eyes through the thick leaves overhead. But 
and musical river you ever saw, came sweeping { the girl below was a picture in herself, for the 
around the shoulder of the eastern hill, ran Half} grace of childhood was in her form, and the 
up the valley, curved itself into an ox-horn, and } brightness of spring in her uplifted face. No 
swept down the foot of the western hills, taking | daffodil, drinking in its first dew, ever looked 
a brook or two in its progress, welcoming them its freshness’ more completely than that girl. 
with dimpling eddies, and bearing them forward } Just then the sunshine was in her hair, golden, 
triumphantly, as fond mothers toss their chil-} surely, but it had been brown in the shadow. 
dren up and down in the air, rejoicing io hear } Such hair! long, thick, and silky as a handful 
them laugh. Of course, there was an old-fash- } of corn-tassels, ‘and broken into lovely waves, 
ioned wooden bridge where this river crossed } that rippled into curls about the face and neck. 
the highway, and just below that all its bright } Sweet as her face, and mellow as the fruit that 
waters gathered deeply, and plunged over a dam } fell into her apron, was the gleeful laughter with 
that was half natural rock, and half timber. } which she answered that from the girl overhead, 
All the year round there was pleasant music be- } whenever a pear went astray, or broke the white 
neath that old bridge—the dash and laughter of { apron from her hold. 
the waters, the soft, mellow grinding of the low- ‘There! there! my apron is full; they are 
roofed mill, and the shiver of a etoup of weep-} bruising each other; such beauties,” she cried, 
ing willows that the spray of the dam kept in} gathering up her apron, and dodging to escape 








Back of these willows, and just where the 
highway curved to meet the bridge, was a low- 
rooted, red farm-house, raised from the level by 
a terrace of rough stone, and buried in front to 
tue chamber-windows with purple and white 
lilac bushes. 

Along the terrace-wall, which lifted an old- 
fashioned garden from the road, clumps of yellow 
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perpetual baptism. 
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a great yellow pear, that, just grazed her shoui- 
der; ‘‘ besides, aunt Eunice will be out to fill her 
tea-kettle, and catch us at it. Then won’t you 
wish we had neyer seen a ladder.’’ 

“Ts she coming? Do you hear anything? Run 
for your life, and hide them under the first big- 
leaved burdock you can find. I'll take care of 
the ladder,’ cried the girl in the branches. 
“That's right; I hear her.” 
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hayn’t done my duty, so you must let us have 
the nicest sort of a tea short-cake,” 

Ilere the girl gave an inquiring look over her 
shoulder, and, seeing nothing yery unpropitious 
in the old woman’s face, went on. 

« Short-cake! jelly-cake! Don’t look glum. 
Didn’t I see you making a lovely one, yester- 
day ?” 

« But that was for company,” said aunt Hu- 
nice, ‘‘not when there’s nobody but ourselves at 
table.” 

«Oh, that makes no difference. Then there’s 
peach preserves, strawberry preserves, and, 
cream for the tea—real cream from the morn- 
ing’s milk. No humbug, aunty, we won't stand 
that ; and you might make one of your delicious 
pot-cheeses, it wouldn’t hurt you a bit.” 

“Why, Gertrude Harrington, what do you 
mean ?”’ 

“Mean? Oh, those little round things, white 
as a snow-ball, that you make out of milk or 
something. I think they’re excellent.” 

«Excellent! I should rather opine they are 
excellent. So is jelly-cake, so is preserves, 80 is 
short-cake; but who is a going io set out a table 
with such things, and no company to eat em a 

« Who, indeed, but the dearest and best aunt 
that ever lived, who hasn’t got over being young 
herself: as 

«« There, there, Gertie, I’m not to be flattered 
and coaxed out of my senses, just yet.” - 

« Calls herself old without a gray hair in her 
head ; and cross, too, while in fact she hag the - 


” 





Away went the young creature with her bur- 
den of pears, and the other came with a leap 
half down the ladder, which she seized with 
energy, and fairly tossed down among the plan- 
tain leaves, that grew all around the well. 

Searcely was this done when a middle-aged 
woman came through the back-door of the house, 
with a tea-kettle in her hand, which she held 
straight before her, as if she intended to water 
the plaintains on her way to the well, 

«Ah, here you come, aunt Eunice!” cried the 
girl. ‘I began to think it was about tea-time ! 
Dear me, how the bucket does swing!” 

True enough, the old bucket was swinging to 
and fro on its pole, and the girl had to leap 
like a deer, more than once, before she caught 
it; and, even then, she gave herself a flying 
swing in the air, dragging it downward by her 


















weight. 

Aunt Eunice stood with the tea-kettle in her 
hand, looking on grimly, with just a gleam of 
contempt in her sharp, gray eyes. 

«The bucket’s easy enough to catch, if you 
don’t set it a swinging,’ she said, ‘I never 
have to jump.” 

«You jump! Goodness gracious! who ever 
dreamed of it,” cried the girl, brightning all 
over, with the fun of the thought. ‘‘ But here 
goes the bucket, down, down, down!” 

Sure enough, the rough-hewn beam, with a 
great stone swinging at the end, swayed slowly 
in the air, and the upright post which supported 
it began to creak. When the bucket dropped, 
with a far-off splash, into the well, the slender 
pole attached to it stood upright, and the stone 
swung high up in the air, ready to help pull up 
the bucket by its weight. What a queenly, grace- 
ful creature that was, even as she bent over the 
well-curb, with one hand lifted on the pole, and 
the other dropping downward? ‘The position 
was full of grace; every curve of that superb 








sweetest disposition 

Aunt Eunice gaye her tea-kettle a swing, and 
went toward the house, leaving it doubtful how 
far this persuasion and petting had affected her, 
but Gertrude knew the old woman well, and gave 
herself no uneasiness. 

“J say, haye you brought her round ?” 

Tt was the voice of Clara Vane, who came cau- 
tiously out from behind the largest pear-tree, 
and walked on tiptoe toward the well, as if she 
feared aunt Eunice might hear her footsteps in 
the grass. 

« All right; she didn’t say no—and that is a 
great deal; but are you certain ae 

« Certain—look yonder !”” 

Gertrude did look up the road, and saw two 
young men riding toward the bridge. 

«Here already, and we looking like this. I 
do belieye my dress is torn off at the gathers,” 
she cried, lifting both hands to her head—always 
the first movement of a girl in doubt of her toi- 
let. 

«Oh, Gertrude, you always look nice in any- 
thing; but how am I to get home without being 


figure fell into harmony, and the glimpse you got 
of her face was full of warm coloring and viyid 
life. 

A splash!—a slow, mellow gurgle of waters, 
as they flowed into the bucket, followed ; then, 
hand over hand, the pail was lifted; the great 
stone settled down upon the turf, with a thud, 
and the bucket, cool, mossy, and dripping, was 
poised on the well-curb, and its contents poured 
into the tea-kettle, which aunt Eunice held with 
austere precision just under the sparkling flood, 
after, gathering her calico dress back between her 
knees, to protect it from the overflow, and keep- 
ing the kettle rigidly at arm’s-length while it 
was filled. 

“Now, aunt Eunice, you can’t say that I 
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seen. It really is awful,’ answered Clara, ready 
to cry. ‘* If it were not for the bridge, now. i 

“Jump into the canoe, cross below the mill-dam, 
and climb that bank by the water-wheel. You 





will be under shelier all the time, and have a3 coal black hair, 
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«Compton—Guy Compton. 
bY 

“Never heard it before. Betsey, Betsey Taft !”” | 

A stout, heavily-built girl, with quantities of: 
and eyes to match, came from 


Nice name, isn’t 


chance to come down from your room, looking ; the kitchen, with a roll of snow-white pot-cheese 


like an angel, in white and blue, remember.” 


Clara seized upon the idea, ran to the bank of 


the river, down a foot-path, which led to a little 
cove under the willows, and leaping into the tiny 
shallop that lay rocking there, shot it across the 
stream like an arrow. 

Gertrude smoothed her hair again, which was 
like brushing down the plumage of a raven, and 
went toward the house, flushed like a damask 
rose ; for two handsome young strangers, to be 
entertained and made much of, in that little vil- 


lage, was an event which had not happened } 


many times in her life. She watched Clara un- 
til she saw her half way up the opposite bank, 
tearing a path through the dense foliage of vines, 
and then gave a peep into a pantry, which 
opened from the kitchen. There aunt Eunice 
was hard at work, measuring off a big jelly-cake 
with the blade of her knife, and cutting it into 
delicate spikes with a precision which scarcely 
jagged the snowy frosting. This was sufficient. 
Gertrude knew that a splendid treat was in pre- 
paration, and took courage. 

“Aunty, dear,” she said, approaching the 
kitchen-table, “I’m so glad you happened to 
speak of getting up something a little extra. 
Only think of it, Clara’s cousin and another gen- 
tleman just rode by. You can hear their horses 
tramping across the bridge now, and I don’t be- 
lieve Mrs. Vane has got a thing to offer them. I 
declare its enough to mortify poor Clara to death. 
Don’t you think so?” 

Aunt Eunice deliberately measured off two 
more wedges of the jelly-cake, with the blade of 
her knife, this time turning that mathematical 
instrument three times, under a prompt impulse 
of hospitality. She knew a little of Mrs. Vane’s 
method of housekeeping, and took compassion on 
poor Clara at once. 

“Two young men did you say?” 

“Yes, two. Ithink one is the Yale College 
student, that young fellow who made such & 
figure last commencement.” 

“How did you know about that?” inquired 
aunt Eunice, dryly. 

“Oh, somebody told me; he’s coming up to 
see our school-committee.” 

«‘ Shouldn’t wonder,” observed aunt Eunice; 


paid up. What's this young feller’s name?” 





in her hand, which she was moulding between 
her palms. 

“Betsey, gunpowder tea and the silver tea- 
pot—bring them here !’’ 

Betsey retreated, finished moulding her 
cheese with deliberation, and after taking suffi- 
cient time to prove her independence, came back 
with a tin caddy in one hand, and a funny little 
silver tea-pot in the other. Aunt Eunice laid her 
knife across the jelly-cake, and unscrewing the 
top from the caddy, filled it twice, evening-off 
the surface with her finger, and making certain 
that every waste particle fell back into the 
caddy. 

«There, you know how to draw, it,”” she said ; 
“just a spoonful of cold water, then fill up boil- 
ing hot—but don’t set it on the coals.” 

“As if I didn’t know enough for that,’ mut- 
tered Betsey, with a toss of the head which threat- 
ened to shake down the masses of her hair, 
which always seemed ready to give way. 

‘*Put that short-cake down to the fire,”’ com- 
manded aunt Eunice, austerely. 

“Tt is down,” answered the girl, with equal 
force. 

“Well, then, put on your sun-bonnet, run 
across the bridge, and ask Mrs. Vane 

“No, no, aunty. Only Clara!” interposed 
Gertrude, putting in a breathless protest. 

“Ask Mrs. Vane, Miss Vane, and Mr. Vane, to 
bring their company, and take tea with us this 
afternoon,” 

Gertrude dropped into a chair, and both hands 
fell downward in helpless dismay. 

“Oh, aunt Eunice !”’ 

“ Before you go bring out the china tea-set,’” 
continued aunt Eunice, quite ignoring Gertrude’s 
distress, ‘and roll up the paper blinds in the 
best room, where the young people can have a 
chance to enjoy themselves a little, while we old 
folks haye the sitting-room to ourselves.” Ger- 
trude breathed again. This was half a reprieve. 

Betsey tied on her sun-bonnet with a jerk, and 
while she was doing it, nodded her head once or 
twice to the young lady, who took another gleam 
of hope from these gestures. 

Away went Betsey across the bridge, and into 





} the brown house at the other end, which was 
«*them students, more than half of ’em, have to : 
keep school a year or so before their debts are} back porch fairly hung over it. 


crowded so close to the water, that a narrow, 


A little gore of 
land, filled with beds of onions, beets, and cu- 
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cumber vines, hedged in by thick rows of cur- 
rant bushes, lay between one end of the house 
and the bridge. Over that a great straggling 
sycamore-tree spread its mottled limbs and ragged 
foliage, from which a growth of fuzzy balls dan- 
gled sparsely. 

Betsey dragged open the wooden gate, which 
scraped the earth ina circle when it moved, and 
entered the dwelling-room, where she found Mrs. 
Vane making heroic efforts to twist up her hair, 
and get her best cap from a cupboard in the 
room, where two young men were seated, rather 
impatiently waiting for Clara to make her appear- 
ance. 

When the good woman saw Betsey she dropped 
both arms: from her head, and made a piteous 
appeal for help. 

“Oh, Betsey Taft, what am I todo? Com- 
pany in the out-room, Clara taking care of her- 
self, and I without a cap to put on. Did you 
ever see anything like it? What shall I do? 
More than that, I know them young fellers have 
come to tea, and not a morsel of pie or cake in 
the house; besides, the children will be streak- 
ing in barefooted, and looking like sixty—I know 
they will.’ . 

‘Where is your cap?’ said Betsey, who was 
worth her weight in—well, it would be safe to 
say in silver—on an emergency like this. 

“In the cupboard, and they setting right op- 
posite. Oh! if they would only take a notion to 
see Vane at the mill, or something—but there 
they sit, and sit, and sit.” 

“Let ’em sit,’’ answered Betsey, who was a 
girl of resources, ‘‘ but just hurry up your hair, 
and tighten up your dress a little. Pll get the 
cap.” 

True enough, Betsey walked with cool delibe- 
ration into the next room, where the two young 
gentlemen sat, told them that Miss Clara would 
be down in a few minutes, and, turning her back 
squarely upon them, opened the ewpboard-door, 
drew the cap, with all its pink ribbons, slyly 
forth, pinned it under her apron, and walked 
out, carrying a little China vase in her hands, 
looking innocent as a lamb. 

Mrs. Vane was all delight and volubility. The 
cap, with its flutter of pink ribbons, was always 
a strong point in her toilet, and its possession 
proved to her what a sword is to a general. 
While she was fitting it to her head, Betsey ex- 
hibited her genius in another direction. 

‘Now, about the tea, Mrs. Vane. Our people 
snw the young gentlemen crossing tho bridge, 
and sent me over to say that you must all come 
and take tea there; so I give the invite just as 
they sent it, not meaning to say a word about the 
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suddenness, or the jelly-cake not being large 
enough for so many, because they never would 
forgive me. So you must be sure and come.” 

This hint about the cake was not quite enough 
to deter Mrs. Vane, who dearly loved a tea-party, 
and found her cap very becoming; but the next 
sentence unsettled her again. 

“Ttll be worth while for you to come now, I 
tell you, if it’s only to see her at the head of the 
table, in that doye-colored silk dress ts 

“What! Will she wear that, do you think, 
and I nothing but this alpaca?’ she was about 
to say, but thought better of it, and added, with 
reference to.some imaginary garment—“and I 
so little time to getout my best silk. Besides, 
Vane is so busy at the mill.” 

“Yes, I thought of that,’’ answered Betsey. 

‘But then you could keep back tea a little. 
After all, Lthink we'll come. It isn’t of any 
great account about getting out the silk dress; 
this is as good as new. ‘There, now, I’m ready 
to go in.”’ 

But that moment Clara came gliding down the 
narrow stair-case, and stood a moment in the en- 
try, just one cloud of blue and white muslin, and 
with an azure ribbon floating from her hair, 
with all the simple grace of a Scottish snood. 
She saw Betsey, and her face brightened. The 
girl nodded her head confidentially. 

«You are coming to tea,’ she said. ‘Our 
people will be all ready before you can get 
there.” 

“Thank you, Betsey! Aunt Eunice is the 
nicest creature that everlived. I was so anxious 
about it. Tell Gertrude that she has made me 
happy as a bird.” 

“Tl tell her,’ said Betsey. What more she 
might have said must go unrecorded, for Clara 
had the latch in her hand. - The next instant 
she stood in that humble parlor, face to face 
with her destiny. 

‘« My dear cousin,” she heard her cousin say- 
ing, as both young men arose. She heard the 
name with some confusion, and acknowledged it 
wiih blushes, for her experience in the world 
was very limited, and she was naturally a mo- 
dest girl, rich in that exquisite sensibility which 
sends the blood up from the heart at every thrill 
of feeling. 

You might haye wondered that Clara was so 
agitated at the sight of this man, had you seen 
her cousin—as fine a specimen of humanity as 
ever trod the earth. ‘Tall, keen-eyed, and giv- 
ing in every movement evidence of great power, 
both physical and mental, he towered above his 
companion completely, throwing him in shade 
to the ordinary observer. 
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At first there was a little awkwardness in the { You'll excuse the flour—he won’t have time to 
meeting, even with this cousin, who was consi- } change, I dare say; having no end of erists in 
dered the pride and glory of the Vane family, } to-day—team on team, and the water a little low 
and held in especial reverence by Clara, both } for grinding. Why, Clara, haven’t you gone 
for the position he had earned for himself yet?” 
at Yale, his commanding presence, and the “Yes, mother, I—I only waited——” 
kindness with which he had always regarded “<Tt’s only because we've got company—the 
her own family, which had not been recognized } most obedient child in a general way.’ Mrs. 
as a branch to be especially proud of by the } Vane went on without a breath, or a break in 
Websters, who had married into it. her words. ‘‘ Par doats on her. Well, nephew 
“How do you do, cousin Hart, and how is } Hart, how is Mary? I love her just as well as a 
aunt Mary, and—and. 213 sister of my own, Mx. Compton, though she is 
Ilere Clara broke off, just glanced at the } only Vane’s sister, and a proper pretty eretur 
stranger, and was blushing rosily, when Hart }she was—small, and light, and springy, like 
Webster came to her rescue, and introduced his } Vane. Awful smart family, them Vane’s. It’s 
companion. from them Hart got his smartness, though where 
Clara put out one foot, and attempted an ela-}he got his height from and his size, goodness 
borate salute, which would have delighted her } only knows. Here comes Clara. Wane will be 








dancing-master, but broke into natural, child- {here in no time. Oh! 7 
like grace, and ended by holding out her hand Nothing but a glance at herself in the looking- 
in cordial welcome. glass, which revealed her cap all awry, could 


Then Wart Webster answered all her ques- j have checked the good woman for a moment; 
tions. His own health was excellent, that of} but this discovery filled her mind with conster- 
his mother perfect, and everybody at home nation for half a minute, and she paused to ad- 
sent love—all this while Guy Compton sat gazing {just the cap. 
on the bright girl with kindling interest, which ; During that half minute Vane came in from 
she felt in every nerve of her body. the mill. He had mace alittle preparation for 

But a noise arose outside the door, a soft pat- } this interview, having stamped some of the flour- 
ter of words, perpetual and harmonious as the 
flow of the mill-dam, and quite as diffieult to 
check. In came Mrs. Vane, beaming with hos- 
pitality—words of welcome on her lips, pink 
ribbons casting rosy reflections on her face, and 
both plump hands held out with such cordial 
warmth, that Hart sprang up and seized them 
at once. 

“Dear me, where did you drop from? Hadn't 
the least idea you would get here before dark. 
In fact, only just heard that you was to be ex- 


$ dust from his boots, leaving it in lines along the 
‘ creases, and he had shaken it from his hat, save 
where it clung tenaciously about the band. 
Still, he had the general appearance of a man 
who had been running through a sifting snow- 
storm, and in breathless haste found refuge in 
his own parlor. 

Half an hour after this, Clara Vane was seen 
by her friend, who stood watching at the cham- 
ber-window, walking demurely across the old 
bridge, between two young gentlemen, with a 

pected. The letter only came this morning—in } filmy handkerchief over her head, and the loose 
fact, it is not more than an hour since I héard 3 muslin dress floating around her like a summer 
of it. Vane always keeps letters in his pocket } cloud. When the party mounted the stone steps 
till they’re half worn out. Clara, just run to } of the terrace, and approached the front-door, 
the mill, and tell him that your cousin, and— { Gertrude had glided down stairs and stood in 

3 the parlor-door, ready to receive her. guests, 
while Betsey Taft answered the clang of the iron 
knocker, and inyited them to walk in, with the 
air of one who owned the premises. 

This was a day of introductions. Hart Web- 
ster had never seen Gertrude Harrington in his 
life. though Clara’s letters had been full of her 
friend for half a year. Now, when he did see 
her, standing by him in all her queenly grace, 
the effect was bewildering. He had expected 
beauty, but not of that character. Rustie 
timidity, a complexion clear, and varied by 
every emotion—something very sweet and de- 


and q 
“Mr. Compton,” said Hart, without breaking 
the thread of his aunt's discourse. ‘ Mr, Guy 
Compton, a class-mate of mine.” 
«Your cousin and Mr. Compton, his class- 
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mate, yon know,” chimed in the woman, run- 
ning on with her accompaniment as the young 
man spoke, and pattering on industriously. 
“The young gentleman—glad to see’ you, sir. 
Friends of my nephew always welcome. The 
young gentleman we've heard so much about— 
that valedictory was so nice. Vane read it to us 


from the paper. Tell Par, to come right in. 
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pendent, he had imagined to himself, but the ; 
fecal girl took him by surprise. She was simply 
superb. 

Into the out-room the little group went, speak- 
ing of the weather, the beautiful scenery, and 
such things as newly-introduced people usually 
fall back upon, with breathless haste, as if there 
was much to say and no time to say itin. The} 
room was cool, from the shadows imprisoned 
there all the week, and fragrant with the breath 
of numerous flowers, which Betsey had found 
time to gather from the garden, and Gertrude } 
had arranged in the old-fashioned China jars, 
that stood upon the hearth, with a background 
of asparagus-spray, over which a host of berries 
trembled like coral drops, quite illuminating the 
old Franklin stove with a brilliant contrast of 
green and scariet. 

Directly Mrs. Vane was seen crossing the 
bridge, with her pink ribbons in full bloom, and 
ashawl of gorgeous pattern folded over her 
bosom ; her step was rapid and her lips in mo- 
tion. In fact, they never were at rest, for she 
was given to talking in her sleep, as the miller 
could testify, and, when quite alone, held ve 
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_ petual conversation with herself. Nothing but 
the mill-dam, with its eternal flow, could equal 
the good woman in this respect. On she came, 
through the gate, and up the terrace-steps, 
smiling in the midst of her solitary talk, and 
nodding to the young people benignly as she 
passed the window. 

“Enjoying yourselves? That's right. Young 
folks will be young. Par and I used to like it, 
just as well as anybody. Of course, he'll be 
here, by-and-by. Set out some bread and milk 
for the children. Nothing to keep him.” 

With this rather confusing information, Mrs. 
Vane walked into the next room, where the tea- 
table was spread, and held a long conversation 
with the silver tea-set, each article of which she 
looked upon as a distinguished stranger, which 
never came out of the dark, China-closet, ex- 
cept on great occasions, end was to be treated } 
with deference accordingly. 

“China that is China. Brought from India, 
Can see your fingers through it, when you touch 
one of the cups; that’s the sort of thing to go 
with such silver,” she said, nodding and smiling } 
benignly at the tall sugar-bowl and milk-cup, in 
which she looked with curious interest. 

© Loaf-sugar in lumps—brimming over with 
cream. The silver butter-dish, too’’—here the 
lid of the butter-dish was softly lifted—* yellow 
as gold, and fresh from the well. Saw the pail } 
it was in, standing by the curb, as I came in. 
Ice-cold, and dew breaking over the lid. That's } 
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what I call doing things up in the genteelest 
way. Honey, too! I shouldn’t wonder if she’s 
took up one of the hives under the big pear-iree 
—fed on white clover every bee of them. Pot- 
cheese! Well, this'does beat all! Why it's a 
feast, instead of a tea; just to set here and see 
my own face a shining in the sugar-bowl, is a 
treat—but lonesome. Supposing I go into the 
other room, and help the young folks along?” 
Having investigated the table, in all its points, 
Mrs. Vane was about to put this last idea in ope- 
ration, when Betsy Taft came in, with both 
hands full, followed by aunt Eunice, who carried 
the silver tea-pot, which gave out a little cloud 
of steam, before her; and then the young people 
came through the entry, and gathered around 
the table, joyous and brilliant with hilarity. 

The China cups had scarcely circulated once, 
when Vane came nimbly across the bridge, 
caught a glimpse of the party through the win- 
dow, crossed the street almost at a run, and 
flinging his hat down in the entry, begged 
everybody not to move for him, and took a re- 
served seat by his wife, who said she was glad 
as could be that he had come at last, and then 
rushed on in an overflow of words, by which she 
was attempting to explain that a garden without 
currant-bushes was just no garden at all. After 
this, the business of the table went on splendidly. 
Aunt Eunice did the honors with stiff precision, 
lifting her antique silver, and the girls were 
bright as birds when a warm, spring sunshine 
bursts upon them. 

After tea the party broke up. Mrs. Vane took 
out her knitting work, and settled down ina 
Boston rocking-chair, by one of the open win- 
dows. Aunt Eunice brought hot water and 
washed the china, a duty she never allowed 
Betsey Taft to undertake, and My. Vane wandered 
off to the bridge, and took an exterior survey of 
his own mill, which was the whole world to him, 

The young people went first into the garden, 
then found themselves in the orchard, where 
they broke into couples, and wandered off to the 
banks of the river, and, listening to the mellow 
flow of the waters, conversed together in low 
voices, and with downcast eyes, as if they were 
thinking of something deeper and sweeter than 
the uttered words that passed between them. 

It was sunset, then; all the leaves of the or- 
chard were aglow with ‘crimson light, and the 
dusky laurels on the river’s*bank took a rich co- 
loring upon their glossy leaves, that trembled 
and whispered softly back to the waters, as if 
warning them to flow quietly, while these young 
souls learned to know each other. 

Back among the laurels sat Clara Vane, with 
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Guy Compton by her side; he was telling her of 
his college life, of his future hopes, of the strug- 
gle that lay before him. She listened with keen 
interest, sometimes lifting her eyes to his face 
with a glow of sympathy, but oftener sitting in 
dreamy silence, her lashes downcast, her cheeks 
burning, and the breath fluttering up from her 
lungs in bosom sweet sighs, laden with sensa- 
ions she had never known before, 

He had come to the village with a purpose. 
For a time it was necessary that he should earn 
money ; a school was vacant, and there was some 
hopes that he might be engaged as the principal. 
He had not cared so much about it at first, but 
from that afternoon it would be the great desire 
of his life. Would she regret it if he was suc- 
cessful ? 

Would she regret it? The very thought made 
her indignant. Would she repine if all that 
lovely village were turned into a paradise at 
once; if the flowers blazed out into jewels, and 
eyery spear of grass blossomed under her feet? 
Why did he ask a question like that? Could he 
not understand how her heart was beating, how 
hot her cheek was from the very fear that he 
might be defeated. Why it had become almost 
a question of life and death with her, within the 
last hour, too. 

Thus the soft purple of the coming night set- 
tled down upon these two; they neyer thought 
of moving until a yoice called to them from across 
the river: 

“Clara! Clara, Tsay! What are you about, 
catching your death of cold?” 

It was Mrs. Vane, who had gone home when 
the dusk gathered, and saw the young couple sit- 
ting there, in the soft purple haze, on which 
they were floating into dream-land. 


“Il WONDER IF I COULD DANCE?” 





Clara started, and uttered a faint cry. That 
voice seemed to drag her out of heaven. 

“Tt is almost dark,’’ she said, like one aroused 
from sleep. ‘‘ Haye we been here so long?” 

“Tt does not seem ten minutes,’ answered 
Sompton, arising reluctantly to his feet. ‘‘ Why 
‘id your mother call?” 

“She was afraid that I—I might take cold. 
I must go now. Where is Gertrude?” 

‘©Oh, she has found her way home, I dare 
say.” 

«Then I must go. Not round by the bridge 
—this is the shortest way. Were you ever in a 
canoe? Thisismine. The mill-boy has brought 
it over. Step carefully—we are close to the 
dam, and the water is deep.” 

Clara held the oars in her hands, one was 
planted against the bank, holding her little craft 
steady, while Compton stepped in. She stood 
upright, and balanced herself like a water- 
nymph, laughing gayly as he hesitated to load 
the shallop withso much weight. 

«Come in! comein! We will take a row down 
stream, just a little way. The moon is up—see 
how it shines upon the dam. One pull will 
bring us out of sight. Mother will think that 
we are coming round by the bridge. Now 
for it.” 

Compion leaped down from the bank, and 
struck the boat with considerable force, which 
made it rock like a cradle. In her fright, Clara 
pressed her oar against the bank, and instead of 
sending her craft down stream, gave it a strong 
impetus toward the dam. In an instant it up- 
set, and hurling her forward, she was borne 
down under the great body of water that plunged 
over the dam. 

(ZO BE CONTINUED.) 





“IT WONDER IF I COULD DANC KE?” 





BY MARY RAMSON- 





I nearp a little maiden say, 
“JT wonder could I dance? Ah! see,” 

I peeped to watch, and saw her try. 
And as she tripped, with merry sound, 
Her voice went caroling around. 

Her fairy feet just kissed the floor, 

And still she caroled o’er and o’er— 
The joyous strain, the old refrain, 

“Oh! happy we, where’er we be, 

With eyes of light and heart of glee.” 


God bless the children, one and all [— 
I could not for my life depart, 

Her twinkling feet, like skipping flowers, 
Were dancing all around my heart 
And singing with as sweet an art, 


They take me back to childhood free, 

When I was young and wiid as she, 
And still she sang the old refrain, 

“Oh! happy we, where’er we be, 

With eyes of light and hearts of glee.” 


With more of sadness than of joy 
I gazed upon the happy scene, 

And once again in thought was young— 
I danced again on Rothville green. 
And wore the crown as May-day queen. 

And heard the village piper play 

“ Over the hills and far away.” 

Ah, me! T hear the children’s lay— 

“Oh! happy we, where’er we be, 
With eyes of light and hearts of glee.” 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





In this department it is our purpose to give and looped up quite short at the sides and back. 
drawings and descriptions of dresses, that will} The over-garment, which may be either of brown 
not be very expensive, yet will be stylish and } cashmere, like the dress, or of black cashmere, 
fashionable. As we have often remarked, it is } (which can be worn over any other dress,) 
not money that makes a woman look elegant and } consists of two circular capes; the upper one is 
well-dressed, it is taste, and knowledge of the} slit up the back almost to the neck, and both 
latest modes. No other periodical has anything } capes are trimmed with bullion fringe. These 
like this department. In other lady’s books, } over-garments of black cashmere, cut in this 
where economical patterns are given, they haye } style, are the latest novelty out. One and three- 
no style; but the dresses we offer here are se-} quarter yards of cashmere, two yards wide, will 
lected from the latest Parisian costumes. be required, or three yards of ordinary width. 

Our first engraving, this month, is of a walk-} The two yards wide costs from two to three dol- 
ing-dress with cashmere mantle. The under-} lars; ordinary width, one dollar and fifty cents. 
Six yards of brown cashmere for the Polanise, 
and six yards of poplin for the under-skirt. 

Our next is a walking-dress with a velveteen 
sacque. This dress is of bottle-green merino, 
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skirt of this dress is of striped gray and brown 
poplin, made perfectly plain and just to touch. 
The waist and tunic are of brown cashmere, also 
without trimming, cut all in one, Polanise style, 
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made with one skirt only, which has on it, first, 
a pleating of the same, twelve inches deep, with 
a band cut on the bias two inches wide, and 
bound on both sides with green satin or silk. 
Above this are two other bands, same width, 
with a stand-up pleating of the material. Waist 
made with a small basque trimmed to match. 
The outside wrap is of black velveteen, trimmed 
either with fur, or with cloth in imitation. It is 
cut a loose sacque with coat sleeve, which has a 
turned-back cuff. Fourteen yards of merino 
will be required for the dress. Can be bought 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar and fifty cents 
peryard. Three and a half yards of velveteen 
which may be had at any price, from two dollars 
up. Thetrimming, four inches wide, of beaver, 
costs four dollars for the real, and seventy-five 
cents for the imitation, which looks very well. 

Our next is a house-dress for a young lady. 
This dress is of black alpaca, trimmed with vel- 
vet ribbon, one inch wide. One skirt to touch, 
with the trimming put on perpendicularly, com- 
ing up above the knee, as may be seen in the 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 
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design, also the mode of arranging the trimming. 
One breadth of the material is shaped and 
gathered on to a belt, coming only to the sides: 
this forms the small paniere at the back. The 
basque waist is slashed in the back and at the 
sides, forming squares, which in front are 
lengthened into long tabs, completing the forma- 
tion of the over-skirt. The basque has one row 
of velvet, and the over-tunic two rows. Coat 
sleeve with a slightly flowing cuff. The neck is 
square, under which is worn a plaited handker- 
chief of muslin or lace. If made close at the 
throat, with a rolling collar, this would make a 
charming walking-costume as well as home- 
dress. Twelye yards of material, and four 
pieces of velvet ribbon—grey, purple, or any 
other solid color, trimmed with bands of black 
alpaca, stitched on in place of the velvet ribbon, 
where economy is desired, would make a very 
effective trimming, and certainly inexpensive. 

We now give a walking costume for a little 
Miss of twelve to fourteen yyears. The under- 
skirt and jacket of this dress is of tan-colored 
merino, or poplin, and has upon the under-skirt 
one row of velvet ribbon, one inch wide, put on 
one inch from the bottom ; above and below this 
band of yelvet, are velvet buttons, sewed on at 
intervals of two inches apart. The jacket is 





loose, cut in squares, and trimmed to match. 
The overskirt may be of black silk, or cashmere, 
has an apron front; the back is cut square, two 
widths in fullness. The whole is trimmed with 
a ruffle cut on the bias of the same, and the back 
of the skirt is looped up quite high, which pro- 
duces the effect of two long points, as may be 
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seen. The amount of material must be deter- 
mined by the size of the child. 

We give next a cloth cloak for a young lady. 
This cloak is cut tight to the waist, in the basque 
form, and trimmed with Astrakan cloth, twelve 





inches deep, on the bottom of the garment, two 
inches up the front, as far as the waist, where it 
begins to widen up to the neck in the form of a 
pellerine. Wide, open sleeves, with a trimming 
six inches deep. Muff entirely of Astrakan. 
Two and three-quarter yards of cloth for the 
basque, and two yards of Astrakan for trimming, 
or less, if put on narrower. 

Next we give a winter costume for a little 
girl. This is strictly a walking or skating suit, 
for a little girl from ten to twelve years, and is 
made of dark blue poplin or cloth. The under- 
skirt has a narrow row of black Astrakan cloth, 
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_ two inches wide, on the extreme edge of the 
skirt, above that, at the height of eight inches, 
one row of black velyet ribbon is put on in 
squares, as may be seen by the design. The 
jacket is cut into the figure, but not to fit close, 
quite long, slashed at the back seam of the 
skirt, and all trimmed with the Astrakan cloth‘ 
same width as that on the bottom of the skirt, 
black velvet bows on the shoulders, may be 
added or dispensed with at pleasure. Muff and 
hat of the same, also a trimming of the Astra- ~ 
kan at the top of the boots. Of poplin, five 
yards will be enough ; of cloth, which is one and 
a half yards wide, three yards for the suit; one 
quarter of a yard extra must be allowed for the 
muff and hat. One yard of Astrakan cloth for 
trimming poplin, as cited in Article No. 1, can 
be bought from fifty cents up; Astrakan cloth at, 
two dollars to two dollars and fifty cents per yard. 

We give next a house-jacket, made of scarlet 
cloth, or merino, and simply trimmed with a 





band of black velvet, eut bias; fastened down 

the front with either silk or military buttons. 
We conclude with a boys’ highland suit. 

Kilted skirt of blue merino, laid in deep plaits ; 





this is fastened by buttons to a warm under- 
waist, or skirt. The jacket may be of black vel- 
yet or cassimere, or of a darker shade of blue. 
Scarf of the same shade and material as the 
skirt. The jacket is trimmed with two rows of 
$ military braid, quite narrow, and a quilling of 
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silk laid under. It will require three full In the front of the number we give various 
widths of merino to make the plaited skirt, } patterns for chemises, night-gowns, drawers, 
three-quarters of a yard of cassimere, or one }a dressing-sack, ete., etc. Also engravings of 
and a half yards of velvet for the jacket. Vel-} new-style bonnets, hats, collarets, sleeves, etc , 


veteen would look very well for the latter, and { ete. All of these are the very latest as well as 


| be much less expensive. prettiest. 
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NEW STYLE TUNIC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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ind of gross grain silk 


inches wide on the skirt 


{ab 


by aid of which it may be 


A paper pattern should be first made, 


an engraving of a new style 


We give, here, 
tunic, with a diagram 


¢ut out. 


Bullion fringe, 


Four sleeves. 
, either worsted or silk, finishes the edgo. 


? 
{ 


ape. 


basque and c 





We 


facilitate this 


and to 
the size of each diagram is marked in inches on { give the diagram of all parts. 


by enlarging the diagrams 


No. 1. Haur or Front or Trento. 
No. 2. Hatr or Back Sxirr. 


| 
| 


Then cut out your stulf from the { 


Having made your paper patterns, fit 


its side. | 


f 


No. 3. Hatr or Back or WataT AND BagQue. 


No. 4. Hatr or Sipe-Bopy or Samer. 


enlarging, or diminishing, according to her height 


them to the person who is to wear the tunic, 
and figure. 


This tunic is of cashmere, and trimmed with « 
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No. 6. Carr. 


No. 


“paper pattern. 
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DIAGRAM OF NEW STYLE TUNIC. 
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As we give back and front view of the tunic, ; Large buttons of the material, over moulds, are 
it will be easily put together from the diagram. * used for the front. 
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KNITTED COMFORTER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVDR, 








The materials for tnis comforter are four pins, } color, and two of the other, form the stripes. 
No. 12 or 14, and Shetland wool of two colors. The comforter is knitted one row purl and one 

Knit round and fold together. The size and plain, and the wool must be carried at the back 
length must be made to suit the person the over the opposite color. he fringe is tied in 
comforter is intended for. Four stitches of one’ and knotted, 


ORIN 
WARM CAP FOR INFANT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 





It is unusual to cover the head of an infant in ) sary occasionally to protect it from cold, when 
this little cap will be found useful and comfort- 
able. Itis made of colored and white Berlin 
wool, with the tatted and crocheted border en- 
tirely in white wool. Some pieces of paper 
should be cut to the size of the cap. 





The foundation consists of three parts—the 
straight, middle, and the two rounded side 
parts, which are tricoted to the size of the 
paper patterns, and joined together and bor- 
dered with ribbed crochet, round which is a 
tatted trimming. The front of cap is finished 


by a row of Josephine knots, sewn on like a 
warm wraps, but it is at the same time neces- purl edge. 
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TIDY IN JAVA CANVAS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This material is in white cotton washing Java } zephyr of Pyranean. Between the arabesques 
oanyas, and the wools used are scarlet and black * there is a border of feather-stitches. 
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KNITTED 


GAITER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The materials for this warm and useful article 
are double Berlin wool and fine steel needle. 
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Cast on 68 stitches, and knit 80 rounds, 
alternately, 2 plain, 2 purl, 31st to 83rd rounds 
plain, 84th and 35th rounds purl, 86th to 88th 
rounds plain, 39th round, alternately 2 purl 1 





BRAIDING 
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plain, 40th and 41st rounds alternately 2 plain, 
I purl, so that the 2 plain stitches come over the 
purl stitches of the preceding round, 42nd round 
like the 89th round, 48rd and 45 round, plain, 
46th round purl, 47th and 48th round plain, 
49th round purl, repeat from 35th to 49th round 

5 times. In the first row of the 3d pattern knit 
2 stitches together ot the beginning and end 
(each side the seam-stitch,) and repeat this 5 
times, leaving 7 rows between each decreasing. 
Now knit 3 rounds plain, and 30 rounds alter- 
nately 2 plain, 2 purl. Take the last 14 stitches 
of one row and 14 stitches of the next row on 
one needle, and knit backward and forward 18 
rows, alternately 2 plain, 2 purl, for the heel. 
Take up the 9 stitches along the edges of the 
heel on separate needles, and knit with these 
‘and the remaining stitches the instep and the 
gnsset on each side, the gusset plain, the instep 
like the heel. In the first row knit the last 
stitch of the gusset and the first stitch of the 
instep together, on one side, and the last stitch 
ot the instep and the first stitch of the gusset 
together on the other side; repeat this every 
alternate row till all the stitches of the gusset 
are used up, then knit 30 rows on the instep. 
Take up all the stitches round the bottom of the 
gaiter, and knit four rows, 1st row plain, 2nd 
and 8rd rows purl, 4th row plain; cast off, and 
sew on a leather strap. 





PATTERN 
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BABY’S JACKET, WITH HOOD, IN KNITTING AND CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This little jacket is knitted with white and } i stitches knit 88 rows; in the 89th row take off 


blue Berlin 


needles. Cast on 
with blue wool 140 
stitches, and knit 
backward and for- 
ward as follows :— 
Ist row: purl, 2nd 
plain; 5rd 
alternate; 


row, 
row, 
throw the wool for- } 


ward, knit 2 ipueuten! 4th row, purl: 5th row, 
purl: 6th row, plain; repeat twice from the 8rd 
to the 6th row. Now take the white wool, and 
knit in brioche stitch 36 rows. 
these 36 rows knit every 2nd and 38rd stitch to- 
gether; and in the 2nd row, knit the 24th, 25th, 
and 26th stitches (counting from the beginning, ) 
and likewise the 24th, 25th, 26th stitches from 
the end, together, repeat this in the 4th row. 
This forms the corners of the jacket in front. 
Now knit 38 rows with the first 16 stitches, cast 
off the first 4 stitches to form the slope of the 
neck; knit 2 rows, cast off 2, knit 12 rows and 
cast off. Take up the 16 stitches at the other 





end, and knit the second front to correspond } 


with the first. Now take up the back; 


wool 
and thick woolen 








e double, 3 chain: 





repeat from 


In the Ist of} 








6 stitches at each end; and in the 2nd and 4th 
from this, cast of 2 stitches at each end; knit 
4 rows, and cast off. Sew the back and front 


| tog gether on the shoulders, gather the back up 
} a little in the neck, take up the stitches down 


the front and knit on a blue border to cor- 
respond with that at the bottom. Crochet all 
round and up the fronts as follows: 1st row, 
2nd row, * 1 double on 
the chain-stitch scallop of preceding row; 1 
chain, 5 treble over the next scallop; 1 chain; 
*, For the hood, cast on 50 
stitches with white wool; knit backward and 
} forward in brioche stitch 64 rows, and then cast 
off; on each side and one end of this piece cro- 
chet in blue 2 rows as above. Fold this piece in 


}2 point, and run a cord through the crochet, 


adding tassels, as in illustration. Sew the hood 
on to the neck of the jacket, bind the two edges 
together with white ribbon, leaving strings to 
tie in front. Begin the sleeve at the bottom on 
a foundation of 28 stitches; knit backward and 
forward with blue wool as at the bottom of the 
jacket, then 60 rows in brioche-stitch with white 
wool, increasing 1 stitch at the beginning and 
end of every 8th row. Cast off and sew in the 








cast off } sleeves ; add the crochet edging round the bottom 


6 stitches at each end, and with the remaining } of the sleeves and around the armholes. 
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BOX-OTTOMAN FOR BED-ROOM. 


BY MRS. JANE WHRAVER, 








We give a very pretty design for an ottoman, { arrangement of the pretty chintz cover is clearly 
which can be made almost for nothing. The} shown in the design. It will be found to be an 
foundation of this ottoman is a strong circular | exceedingly useful article in the bed-room, or 
box, the top of which must be well padded. The’ even other apartments. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“PeTEeRsoN” For 1872.—We offer this number to the public 
as an carnest of what this Magazine wiil be in 1372. We 
also call attention to the Prospectus, We claim there that 
* Peterson” is cheaper and beter than any periodical of its 
kind, Other magazines, similar in character and quality, 
caarge three or four dollarsa year, while we charge ouly 
two. Our enormous edition, exceeding any monthly in the 
world, enables us to offer “ Peterson” at these low figures 

In the fushion department, we have no real rival. No co- 
temporary approaches ‘“ Peterson,” in the newness or ele- 
gance of its fashions, During both the sieges of Paris, we 
continued to give late and stylish Wrench fushions, a3 a re- 
ference to the magazine for 1871 will show. While we were 
doing this, our cotemporaries were giving old and obsolete 
styles, or third-rate styies made up at home, In another rs- 
spect, also, our fashions have no parallel. he “ Every-Day 
Dross” departinent is the only reliable guide, in this country, 
for clogant and fashionable, yet economical dresses, 

Nor has any lady’s book ever attempted to compete with 
“ Poterson” in the sterling merit and engrossing interest of 
its novelets and stories, all of which are original. We pwy 
inore for literary nutter than all the other Ludies’ magazines to- 
gether. For next year we have a sories of the most thrilling 
novelets we have ever published. “The stories in ‘ Peter- 
tun’ are the best to be found anywhere,” is tia universal re- 
mark of in impartial newspaper press. 

Now ail this is offered for only two dollarsa year. To clubs, 
43 Our prospectus shows, it is offered even lower: at a price, 
in fact, that puts it within the reach of everybody. No maga- 
4ine, equal in merit, can be had so cheap, Nothing, really 
worth anything at all, could be offered at a less price. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Byerybody will subscribe 
fur “Peterson”—even those who take other magazines—if 
its merit and cheapness are fairly put before them. Be the 
Jirst in the jield. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written 
for. Do not lose a moment! 


Mustry, or LAce Serrs, are now very much in vogue. 
Some are made of clear white muslin, and consist of demi- 
wide sleeves, not cat on the cross, but gathered near the 
elbow only; completed near the wrist by a band of stitched 
toile, whence a deep plaiting of muslin falls over the hand 
This is sometimes edged with lace, but the best style is to 
have it simply with rather a wide hem, These setts we have 
seen made of cambric, or even fine toile; but we think clear 
muslin is prettier, The collar forms a staunding-up plaiting 
ef muslin at the back; while in front there are points 
of starched tvile, with the same plaiting all round, and in the 
middle, a full composed of two plaited lappets and a bow 
of musiin. Another sett of the same style has a turned-down 
collar with revers, remiining open shawl-shape, Again, both 
slgeves anid collar are made of fine Mechlin tulle, without 
uny lace, for dressy toilets. Nothing is softer or more be- 
coming to the complexion than light tulle setts like these 
Some ladies prefer lace with the tulle; but though richer, 
the sett is less charming trimmed than in all its tasteful 
simplicity. = 





Save A Doran by subscribing for “ Peterson.” Elsewhere, 
you pay three or four dollars for what is no better, 

Wuen No Premrum 1s Askren, we will send for 1872, as we 
did for 1871, three copies of “ Peterson” for $4.50. 
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Te Superior Manven in which our fashions ara engraved 
and colored, can best be realized by comparing them with ‘ 
those that appear in other magazines, We ave almost tempted, 
at times, to re-produce, for once, some figure that has ap- 
peared elsewhere, in order that this superiority may be put 
to the test, as completely as possible. Perhaps we may yet 
do it. Newly all our cotemporaries, in order to make a 
arger profit, use either colored wood-cuts or colored litho- 
graphs. The fushion-plates, in “ Peterson,” however, aro 
engraved on steel, and printed from stecl, at an additional 
exponse of thousands of dollars annually. In a word, we 
Spare no expense, in any department, to excel all others. 
More than sixty thousand dollars is disbursed, every year, 
by “ Poterson,” for literary and artistic purposes alone. This 
is a larger swin than is paid by any other periodical whatever, 





A Coron or Premruus i3 allowed to persons getting up 
clubs, If, for example, any one prefers “ Was 
Trenton,” or any of our formar premiums, to “ 
One To-Day,” thay can have it, if they notify us when they 
send the club. By getting up clubs enough, a person can 
secure all our preinium3. These premium engravings are, 
“Vive Times One To-Day,” “ Washin ston at Trenton,” “ Our 
Father Who Art In ILeaven.” “The Star of Bethichem,” 
“Washington Bidding Barewell to Tis Generis,’ “ Banyan 
u,” and “Bunyan In Jail’? They are ail first-class 
mavings, of a size to frame and hany up, and such as are 
sold at retail for from three to four dollars each. 

















In tHe New Fasutons, toilets are divided into two very 
distinct styles: those for the street, which require a tunic or 
second skirt, tastefully draped and trussed up unequally, so 
as to form drapery behind; then those for full dress, which 
have skirts with long trains mounted in plaits with velvet 
bodies, and basques of the same color, or else the Cabriclle 
dress, fitting to the waist without a band, buttoned in front 
in the redingote style, and ornamented’ with braiding or rich 
embroidery in long stitch. 

“Tun Best I Byer Saw.”—A lady, writing for a specimen 
of “ Peterson,” says:— It is the best magazine I ever saw 
or read. It has the nicest music, and the fashions are a 
month earlier than any other. A number of my neighbors, 
that toolk another magazine for 1371, say the fashions are 
a month later than those of ‘Pe srion;’ and that it is not 
half so good, and that they wiil take ‘ Peterson’ in future,” 
This is the burden of scores of letters. 








Tur Prion or our Premium DNGRAvine, to persons not 
subscribers, is $2.00 But wa will send a copy of it, and also 
a copy of the Magazine for 1872, for $2.50. Club subscribers 
can have the engraving for $1.00 extra. 

In tar Way or Furs, fox is quite fashionable. Blue fox, 
and more especially silver fox, will bo used for trimming 
mantles, and white fox will border opera cloaks. 

Tue Supere Bert pattern in this number is what can be 
seen nowhere but in “ Peterson.” It challenges competition. 





“DLirrir Syow-Baww.”’—Isn’t she charming? Tha sly mis- 
chief in her eye warns you to look out for her snow-balk. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Our Prearum UNerayine for this year proves to be, as wo 
had anticipated, the most popular we havo yet published. 
It is a first-class mezzotint engraving, entitled, “ Five Times 
One To-Day,” and represents a charming creature, a real 
“ mother’s darling,” loaded down with toys and other gifts, 
and exulting in her nowly-acquirod treasures, To securo 
this beautiful parlor ornament, which would sell, at @ print- 
shop, for four dollars, it is only necessary to get up a small 
club of subscribers for “Peterson” for 1872. Four sub- 
scribers, at $1.50 each, will entitle you to this picture. Or 
eight subscribers, at $1.59 cach, will entitle you, not only to 
the premium engraving, but also to a copy of “ Peterson” 
for 1872, Now is the lime to get up Clids, 














REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Life and Letlers of Catharine M. Sedgwick, Hdited by Mary 
EB. Dewey. 1 vol., 12 mo, New York: Harper & Brothers — 
The Sedgwicks are one of the fow American families that 
have been socially and intellectually important now for 
several generations, and the subject of this volume was one 
of the most famous of the family, being, at one period, a 
highly popular novelist, Miss Sedgwick’s life began eighty 
years ago, so that the book carries us back almost to Reyo- 
Iutionary times, giving us, from that period down, sketches 
of character and events that are really invaluable. Tho Ict- 
ters are left to tell their own tale. The editor says, very 
aptly, that they present a truer and more vivid portrait of 
their writer than could be had in any other way. The yol- 
ume is embellished with a view of the old Sedgwick man- 
sion, and with two portraits of Miss Sedgwick. 

The Barth. By E. Reclus. Translated by the late B. B. Wood- 
ward, I, A., and edited by Henry Woodward, British Museum. 
Lvol., 8 vo. New York: Icrper & Brothers —This is a work 
of very great value, the result of more than fifteen years 
careful study, travel, and research, by one of the most able 
living French authors, It has already passed through three 
French editions. The translation has the advantage of hay- 
ing received the author’s supervision, The work is a des- 
criptive history of the phenomena of the life of the globe, 
and the text is copiously illustrated, there being no less than 
two hundred and fifty-three maps, of which twenty-three are 
page maps, printed in colors, No similar work on Physical 
Geography, in fact, is so copiously or so well illustrated, The 
volume is a handsome octavo of nearly six hundred pages. 














Beautiful Snow; and Other Poems. By J. W. Watson. 1 vol., 
amall 8 vo, Philuda: T. B. Peterson d& Brothers—It is not 
often that so beautiful a volume as this issues from the press. 
The type and paper are both luxurious, and the binding is 
in perfect taste, The principal poem is the celebrated ‘ Bean- 
tiful Snow,” about the authorship of which there raged such 
a controversy, but which is now conceded to be the work of 
Mr. J. W. Watson, of this city. The tenderness, reality, and 
felicitousness of this poem will always give it a prominent 
place in the public heart. The other poems in the volume 
are also good, some of them eyen better than “ Beautiful 
Snow,” though none on so popular a theme, The volume 
is dedicated to the author’s mother, 


Hannah. By the author of “John Halifax.” 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Hurper & Brothers—After George Eliot, the author 
of this new noyel is the best writer of fiction in England, un- 
less perhaps Mrs, Oliphant may be ranked alongside of her. 
The present work is second only to “John Halifax,” and 
better than most of the earlier stories. It turns on the mar- 
riage of a sister-in-law to a brother-in-law, a marriage for- 
bidden by statute law in England. 

History of Louis Philippe. By John 8. O. Abbott. 1 vol., 16 mo, 
New York; Harper d: Brothers.—Nobody, either here or in 
England, writes books of this kind as well as Mr. Abbott. 
The present is quite as good, in its way, as any of its pre- 
decessors. 
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The Ancient History of tke Bast. By Philip Smith, B.A. 1 vol. 
12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a condensed 
history, from the earliest times to Alexander the Great, of 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Nubia, Persia, Asia Minor, and 
Phoenicia, It is yery well written, and will repay even the 
educated man, and much more the young scholar, for a 
perusal, Books of this kind, which summarize the facts of 
the past, are almost an invention of the present goncration, 
and aro a great advance in the “royal road to knowledge,” 
for they teach the student, in a few, quick chapters, all that 
is most desirable to know, and they recall to older persons 
much that they have forgotten. 








The yolume is copiously 


illustrated. 
Richard Vandermarck, By Mrs. Sidney 8. Harris, 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Charles Seribner & Co-—This is a new 


novel, by a lady, who, a few years ago, achieved great popu- 
larity as the anonymous author of “Rutledyse.” It is not 
always easy, after a lapse of many seasons, to satisfy expec- 
tations. We do not think, however, that Mrs. Iarris falls 
below her old standard in anything, while in many she 
shows the results of additional culture, more maturo thought 
and a higher artistic sense. A pure love-story. 


The Prey of the Gods, By Florence Marryatt. 1 yol., 8 vo. 
New York: Iarper d& Brothers —The last noyel of this popu- 
lar authoress, who inherits much of her father’s faculty for 
story-telling, with a certain womanly refinement superadded, 
which to Capt, Marryatt was unknown. 

Kate Kennedy. By Mrs, 0. J. Newby. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philade: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers —A new edition of a yery popular 
novel, by the author of “'Trodden Down,” “ Only Temper,” 
“ Married,” etc., etc. The story is full of spirit, and is high 
and elevated in tone. The edition is a cheap one. 

Left to Herself. By Jennie Woodviile. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada + 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.—A story of love, romances, and tragedy 
told with much effect, though, we should think, by a new 
hand. The scene of the tale lies partly in the mountains of 
Virginia, and partly in New Orleans. 

Houses Not Made with Uoands. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co—aA roally excellent book for children, 
illustrated by Hoppin with great taste. A sincere religious 
conviction pervades its pages. 

Mother Goose, Set to Music, 1vol.,1G mo, New York: G. 
W. Carleton & Co.—Tull of iMustrations, engrayed by the 
Brothers Dalzel, many of them very good, and all of them 
meritorious. There are about fifty different melodies, 

Was She Engaged? By “ Jonquil.’ 1 vol., 12 mo, Philada: 
J. B, Lippincott & Co.—A new novel, by an American writer, 
who has been hitherto a stranger to us. The book has merit, 
but is hardly first-rate. 

Brazen Gates. By “ Widow Goldsmith's Daughter.” 1 vol, 

16 mo. New York: G. W. Carleton d: Co.—A charming story, 
half fairy-tale, very nicely illustrated, and neither too old 
nor too young for children or adults. 
By AS. Roe. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: G. W- 
Carleton & Co.—A new noyel by a very popular writer, who 
always shows good sense and excellent principles, and who 
describes life as it exists, and not too romantically. 


The Red Shanty Boys. By Park Indlow, 1 vol., 16 mo. Bos- 
ton: Henry A. Young & Co.—A capital story of New England 
life, such as it was thirty years ago, It is a book for boys; 
just the thing for a Christmas or New Year's gift. 

Mountain Adventures. 1 vol., 16 mo, New York: Charles 
Scribner &: Co.—Another volume of that valuable and enter- 
taining series, the “ Mlustrated Library of Wonders.” 

Joshua Marvel. By B. L. Farjeon. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—A new novel, by an author who is gain- 
ing for himself a very large circle of admirers. 

Kate O'Donoghue. By Charles Lever, 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. Ono of the most romantic of this 
popular author's fictions. 








Resolution. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Beavrirur SNow, AND Oren Porms.—A New and Enlarged =e 
Edition, by J. W. Watson, is just published, by T. B. Peter- BY ABRAM, LIVEZEY, M.D. 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia. In issuing the present New Soe 
and Enlarged Edition of “Beautirut Snow,” several other No, I—Incrwenran Causes or Disease. 


poems written by Mr. Watson, and not included in the first 
edition, have been added to it, viz.: “The Kiss in the Street,” 
“T Would that She were Dead,” “What I Saw,” “Please 
Help the Blind,” “Somewhere to Go,” and “Swinging in the 
Dance.” The poem which lends its naine to the bock, 
“Beautivut Snow,” treats a well-worn subject with origi- 
uality and feeling at once delicate and intense. The despair 
of the wretched outcast, as she watches the falling of the 
pure, beautiful, yet cold and unfeeling snow, and remem- 
bers that she was once as fair and pure, is depicted with truo 
artistic effect. All the poems in “ Beautiful Snow” possess 
great interest, and display a lively and pleasant fancy, as 
well as a genuine, hearty sympathy with the joys and sox" 
rows of humanity. They will take strong hold of the heart 
and memory, and will live and last because they touch many 
chords of human sympathy. “Beautiful Snow and other 
Poems,” is complete in one large octayo volume, and is 
printed on the finest tinted plate paper, kound in morocco 
cloth, with beveled boards, gilt top, gilt side stamp and back. 
It is one of the handsomest volumes ever issued in this 
country. Price Two Dollars, An edition of it is also pub- 
lished suitable for a presentation gift, bound with full git 
sides, full gilt edges, and gilt back. Price Three Dollars, It 
is for sale by all Booksellers, or copies of either edition will 
be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, by the Publishers, 
on receipt of price. 


Nocturnal Dissipation—It has become an axiom in physi- 
ology, that from our social conditions and conyentionalities 
of fashionable life, arise most of the incidental causes of 
disease. 

The custom prevailing in society at present that is most 
antagonistic to the harmonies of nature and of nature’s laws, 
and most prolific of injurious consequences to health, is one 
that has been blindly adopted, or self-imposed with a morbid 
infatuation, namely, the disposition to reverse the order of 
nature, by converting night into day. 

To such an extreme is this law of society carried by our 
daughters before marriage, by those recently married, and 
by mothers even, that but few are now born and reared 

{ within this “charmed circle” that enjoy either physical 
: stamina or sound moral health. 

Dashion orders that our svirees, our sociables, or re-unions, 
Inust commence at that period of time when all should be 
} secking repose from the toils, whether mental or physical 

of the day. When our brains are thus forcibly kept awake, 
by undue and protracted excitement of the hour, our ner- 
yous systems become rapidly exhausted, and the few hours 
allowed by such to nature’s soothing balm, and the restora- 
tive influences of rest, are wholly inadequate to restoro that 
which has been lost. By this course of conduct our physical 
powers are culpably relaxed; the yery life-springs of our na- 
tures run to waste, and the resiliency of both mind and 
body become seriously impaired, 

And yet this is only the beginning of the end, for morn- 
ing comes with its exhilirating air, and sunrise, with the 
most transparent condition of the atmosphere, passes away, 
and both are lost to those engaged in following “ foolish fash- 

ion in her mad career.” It is bad enough to haye our lungs 
oppressed by the exhaled carbonic acid, and the foul atmos- 
phere of a crowded and too often over-heated and ill-yenti- 
lated room; and in a corresponding degree our blood vitiated 
by an excess of this acid and paucity of oxygen during the 
greater part of the night, without continuing the samo con- 
dition of things during the bracing hours of the morning, in 
a close chamber, shut out from tho invigorating air and 
light of the sun. 

Let me assure the mother who instigates or encourages 
this sort of dissipation, as well as the daughter or young 


Hien Arr or AMERIcAN Uxports.—The London World's 
Fair of 1862, and still later, and more pronouncedly, the 
Paris Exposition of 1867, incontestably proyed the immenso 
superiority of the Steinway Pianos over all others, whether 
of home or foreign make, and won for them in Paris the first 
grand gold medal of honor, which was unanimously awarded 
by the international jury, and affirmed by the Imperial Com- 
mission, as first in order of merit, over upwards of four hun- 
dred other instruments, which were entered in competition 
with them, The export trade of Steinway & Co. has from 
that period gone on steadily increasing, for wherever one of 
these pianos is heard, a fresh demand arises, until it has 
reached such extensive proportions that this branch alone 
exceeds the entire manufacture of two or three of the lead- 
ing Wuropean makers combined. The firm are constantly 
shipping their instruments in large numbers, in compliance ‘ 
with direct orders, to Berlin, St. Petersburg, Madrid, Dresden sna) the engages therein; that although these excesses and 
Munich, Nice, and other art centres, as well as to muehe violations of nature's laws may be sometimes long borne, 
Ayres, Peru, Lima, Central Asia, and India. ‘The latest } With apparent Se yet, sooner or later, at some un- 
honor conferred on Steinway’s Pianos, is'a direct order from guarded moment, their system will be found ina condition 
Ker Majesty, the Empress of Russia, who will pass the winter unadapted to bear what they supposed it had grown accus- 
at Kiew, in Southern Russia, (where the winter palate! tomed to, and at length sinks inremediably under a reproof 
being entirely refurnished under her directions,) for the im, Yielated EB YEICH EEE, po aenareas ekes out a wretched 
mediate supply of one of their highly. finished ana most pert existence with’ some chronic malady, tenaciously claiming 
fect Concert Grands, to be placed in the musie-room of tho them for a victim of mis-spent life. 
palace, and one of their new Patent Uprights, for her Ma- Let me assure the mother also, who permits these noc- 


josty’s personal use, in her private boudoir, turnal dissipations of their daughters, that she commits a 
a moral wrong, and is entailing sickness and suffering upon 


Rarm Rectonrya, or the Art of Performing Arithmetical ; future generations, of whose welfare I hold that she isa 
Calculations almost instantaneously. Any one can learn and } Tesponsible guardian, 
apply. The famous “Lightning Calculators” exhibitions If mothers would have healthy daughters, they must seru- 
(same system) were the marvel of thousands, Secret was { Pulously guard theit own health during the gestative period ; 
lately sold for $1. In book form, enlarged, only twenty-fiye } and if the daughters would be beautiful, they must be 
cents, of booksellers, or by mail. Jesse Haney & Co., 119 healthful, and that condition is to be obtained, not by rising 
Nassau street., N.Y. at eleyen, and, after sipping a little coffee, etc., then recline 
upon a fauteuil, with a fashionable novel in hand; but ly 
stepping forth in the early morning air to more fully oxy- 
: senate their blood, and then the majesty of womanhood will 
; Soon be apparent in the elastic step, in the light of the oye, 
{ in the bloom of the cheek, and the cherry upon the lip. 


——— 

“As Lone as I Live.’—A lady sends club of subscribers 
to “ Peterson’s Magazine,” and writes, “I have baen taking 
your magazine this year, and I expect to continue as long 
as I live.” 
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How to Make a Fern Case.—The use of glass-cases for 
growing ferns and ornamental foliage plants is yearly be- 
coming more general. We shall attempt in this article to 
give a few directions by which they may be made at less ex- 
pense than has been heretofore thought possible, in the hope 
to induce those who haye never yet enjoyed the beauties ot 
a fern case, to undertake the pleasant labor of making and 
stocking one. 

For the case itself, all that is necessary is five panes of 
glass, of such shape and size as to forma case of agreeable 
proportions. Three panes, twelve by eighteen inches each, 
one for the top and the other two for the sides, with two 
panes, each twelve inches square, for the ends, will make an 
excellent shape and size, though we think a little deeper, 
say thirteen or fourteen inches, is still better. Of course it 
can be made as large as wished, retaining the same propor- 
tions. A perfect cube would not look badly, but the oblong 
is better. Then as to the base, if you are not handy with 
carpenters’ tools yourself, the cabinet-maker will furnish you 
one at small expense. The first thing is a piece of inch- 
board for the bottom, which should be two or three inches 
larger all around than the case is wanted. The base should 
be about three inches high, and may be plain or moulded, 
as is most convenient, and nothing is more agreeable to the 
eye than an ogee moulding, like an inverted cornice, with a 
bead above. There should be a groove or a rabbet in the 
inside of the upper part of the base to receive tho glass. The 
base looks well made of black walnut, but may be made of 
any other wood, Sometimes tho case is made with the glass 
reaching to the bottom, but then the panes must bo larger, 
and no rabbet will be needed. 

The glass is to be fustened together by pasting over the 
angles silk galloon, about haif an inch wide, The lower 
edges, which go into the base, should be set in putty. Then 
bind the edges of the top and the sides and ends with the 
same gallocn, and the case is done. The paste used must be 
powdered gum tragacanth, dissolved in water; the apothe- 
cary from whom you purchase it will tell you how much 
water to put to it. The cover is simply laid on top of the 
case; of course it will not be air tight, but it will be tight 
enough to answer every purpose. 

But we cannot grow our plants directly in the bottom of 
the case, and therefore must have a pan, which is best made 
of zinc, say three inches deep, so as to have the top about 
even with the top of the base, and just wide and long enough 
to go into the case. Have a hole made in the middle of each 
end near the upper edge, so as to hook in ‘a bent wire to lift 
the pan out of the case, else you may find it difficult to get 
it out when you want to. 

Now we are ready to select the plants. What shall they 
be? Our advice is to go into the woods, and select the pret- 
tiest ferns and other plants that you can find, and you can- 
not do better if you search the whole world over. First of 
all ave the pretty native Maiden Hair ferns, as pretty as the 
Adiantum Tarleyense, which costs from one to three guineas a 
root. Ten the Bunch of Grapes fern, in its different forms, 
especially the beautiful dissectum, are worthy of a place any- 
where. The Camptosorus, or Walking-leaf fern, so-called, be- 
cause the long, narrow point of the leaf-roots at the end, and 
gives rise to a new plant, ready to take another step in ad- 
yance, is a curious and interesting species. Do not omit, if 
you can possibly get it, the Rattlesnake Plantain, or Adder’s 
Tongue, as it is sometimes called (Goodyera pubescens,) with 
its dark-green foliage veined with white, one of the most 
beautiful of all variegated-leaved plants, and found growing 
abundantly in the woods of New England. It is no better or 
worse for having been figured in the Flore des Serres; but 
perhaps some of our readers who have looked on it as a com- 


work, along with the choicest glories of the vegetable king- 
dom. The different native Iycopodiums—L. dendroidewm, com- 
monly called Ground Pine, and used so largely by florists 
for giving yerdure to tuvir winter bouquets, as well as the 
less common ZL, lueidulum—are desirable; and if you can get 
from a florist or from a friend any of the green-house spe- 
cies, they will give elegance to your collection. Pine or 
hemlock, or arbor vite seedlings, from one to two years old, 
make a pretty variety, and the Lawson’s Cypress, if attain- 
able, is still more beautiful. If you want trailing vines, the 
Lysimachia, or Moneywort, and the Coliseum Ivy (Linania), 
are eligible, the latter much the more delicate of the two, 
We should not adyise many flowering plants, but the Hepa- 
tica, or Liverwort, will be at home among the plants we have 
mentioned, and a few bulbs of Dog’s-Tooth Violet, called, 
also Adder’s Tongue (Lrythronium), should be secured, not so 
much for the flowers as for the leaves, whose green is strik- 
ingly blotched with brown. It will be worth while to try 
that most beautiful of all the wild spring flowers, the May- 
flower Trailing Arbutus, or Ground Laurel (Hpigaa repens). 
A single plant of each of the kinds named will pretty well 
fill up a case of the size we have supposed; but the spaces 
between the plants may he carpeted with the pretties mosses 
you can find, and enlivened with the red fruit of the Par- 
tridge Berry, or Squaw Berry (JZitehella), and the Checker- 
berry. or Ivory (Guuliheria), the former desirable also for its 
neat foliage and pretty, white, twin blossoms, and the latter 
for its glossy leaves. Both have long, creeping, under-ground 
stems, from which the roots proceed. 

Now for planting these in the case. ill the pan half full 
of pieces of charcoal, as large as you ‘can put in, without 
getting it too full, and mix in some smaller pieces, but no 
fine coal or dust. The plants and moss may be placed di- 
rectly on the charcoal, without any more soil than adheres 
to them in digging up; but if you like better to have them 
growing in soil, bring home some from the woods, such as 
you find them growing in naturally. When all are planted, 
make the soil moist, but not wet, and it wiil need no more 
care for a long time, except to remoye any insects, snails, 
etc., which may be animated by the warmth. Do not let it 
get dry; but very likely it will not need any water for two 
or three months. A northern window is better than one 
where the sun will strike directly on it. Put the tallest 
plants in the centre of the case, so as to give the whole a 
pyramidal outline, 


If you are not sufficiently acquainted with plants to iden- 
tify the common ones we have recommended, we advise you 
to go into the woods and select whatever seems most beau- 
tiful and desirable for your purpose, choosing those with 
graceful, light foliage in preference to dark, heavy leaves, 
We have mentioned only such as may be obtained without 
money and without price; but, of course, if you can get any 
choice green-house ferns, we would not omit them; or if you 
can get only a bit of a frond, with spores, or any such ones, 
it will be of much interest to scatter the spores on the earth 
in the case, and watch their vegetation. It is not generally 
known how easily and abundantly ferns are produced from 
these minute spores; we haye seen in the moist air of a 
hot-house the mossy outside of an inverted flower-pot 
covered with little ferns just where the spores had fallen and 
lodged 


Very pretty fern cases, consisting of circular glass shades 
with terra cotta bases, can now be bought at the large crock- 
ery and glass stores at reasonable prices, or they can be 
bought, ready stocked, at the florists; but we think our 
readers: will find pleasure in collecting the plants, and if 
they will follow these directions, they will have, with little 
of trouble or expense, a thing of beauty, which, if not a joy 
forever, will be one through the desolate days of winter, 


mon plant, of little beauty, may prize it move for knowing } until spring returns to paint the earth anew with flowers.— 
that M. Van Houtte has illustrated it in that magnificent | Journul of Lortivalture. 
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CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


Scits ror Lirrne Boyrs—In the December number for 
1871 we printed an article on clothes ior babies, little girls, 
etc., etc. We now give, as then promised, a few hints on 
suits for little boys, ete., etc. 

Suits for little boys are made of pique, trousers, waistcoat, 
and jacket , some are trimmed with black, blue, or red braid. 
Nothing cin be prettier than the present style of dress for 
young boys. A great many jackets are made with square 
sailor collars, and several poplin and velvet suits have the 
jackets open at the neck, to display a frilled shirt, with ruf- 
fles at the wrist. ‘The French style, too, is the fashion, viz.: 
a very full, loose, cambric shirt, mere like a Garibaldi than 
anything eise, with white linen trousers buttoning over it, 
and round the waist a thick, red silk, or Roman ecarf. Scotch 
dresses are always worn ; poplin suits, braided, are costly, but 
pretty. Long silk stockings, for full dress occasions, have 
quite taken the place of the socks boys formerly wore. An 
easy pattern for children’s pinafores is as follows: it is quickly 
made, and has the further recommendation that in the nurs- 
ery, no frock need be worn under it, as itis high to the neck, 
and as long as a frock, viz: nineteen inches in the middie of 
the front and back, slanting up at the side, where it is an 
inch shorter. It is cut in two pieces only, back and front, 
both twenty-three inches wide at the bottom, fourteen inches 
at the tsp in the front (that is from the tip of one arm-hole 
to the other), and twelve at the back by the same mode of 
measurement. It opens down the back, the length of the 
opening being nine inches. Round the neck it is eighteen 
and a haifinches; and from the top of the neck to the top 
of the arm-hole is two and a half inches. It has no sleeve, 
but it is cut so that the arm-hole projects a little; this is 
scalloped round, bound with braid, and trimmed with a little 
cotton braid, which is also put round the neck. Down the 
front there is a trimming of a strip of the material, scalloped 
at each edge, and bound and trimmed with braid; under- 
neath this, at the waist, is a band which buttonsat the back. 
On each side of the skirt are little pockets trimmed like the 
rest, which always give great satisfaction to the wearers. 
Colored print is the best material fur these pinafores, or 
brown holland. It is quite a comfort now-a-days to see 
children in pinafores, or any other loose, easy dress, in which 
they can play about and enjoy themselves. We will describe 
one or tio dresses which have been recently made for chil- 
dren’s evening wear. A.white grenadine skirt, with little 
flounces, edged with cerise ribbon; over this a panier tunic 
of red silk, rounded in the front, and caught up at each side 
with bows, and at the edge a gathered flounce of the same 
pinked on each side. The body was a low square, which is 
a style much worn by little girls, and inside it was a plait- 
ing of rather thick white muslin, which made the dress half- 
high, much like the costumes worn by Anna Boleyn in her 
portraits. There was no berthe or braces, or anything on the 
body by way of trimming, except a ruche of the silk round 
the neck. The hair was plaited in two long ends, and al- 
lowed to hang down the back, having bows of red ribbon just 
at the tips, a style of hair-dressing which it is rumored the 
German ladies are going to adopt, and we to copy. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


43> Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
ticul housekeeper. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Coll Miulon Minced—Mince some cold mutton very 
finely, season it with pepper and salt, and put it in a pan 
with alittle of the gravy, or with a small piece of butter. 
Heat it up, and serve it with fried tomatoes, or with poached 
eggs. 


CLOTHES.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





Beef Potted—Take three pounds of lean beef, salt it two or 
three days with half a pound of salt, and half an ounce of 
saltpetre; divide it into pieces of a pound each, and put it 
into an earthen pan just sufficient to contain it; pour in 
half a pint of water, cover it close with paste, and set ina 
slow oven for four hours. When taken from the oyen pour 
the gravy from it into a basin, shred the meat fine, moisten 
it with the gravy poured from the meat, and pound it 
thoroughly in a marble mortar with fresh butter until it be- 
comes a fine paste; season it with black pepper and allspice, 
or cloves pounded, or nutmeg grated; put it in pots, press it 
down. as ciose as possible, put a weight on it, and let it stand 
all night; next day, when quite cold, cover it a quarter of an 
inch thick with clarified butter, and tie it over with paper. 

Croquets.—Chop very finely any sort of cold meats with ba- 
con or cold ham, rub a teaspoonful of summer savory very 
fine, pound twelve allspice finely; boil one egg hard and chop 
it very fine, and one onion minced fine; mix this all to- 
gether, then grate a lemon, and add a little salt; when well 
mixed moisten it with wainut catsup, form it into pear-shaped 
balls, and dredge well with flour; at the blossom ends stick 
in a whole clove; Then have boiling fat or dripping in the 
pan, dredge each pear again well with flour, lay them in the 
boiling fat, and fry a nice brown; then take them out and 
lay on a soft cloth in a hot place to drain. Serve hot. 

Pie made of Cold Roast Beef—Cut about half a pound of 
cold under-done beef into small pieces; add pepper and salt 
to the taste. Line a deep pie-dish with paste; put in a layer 
of meat. Over this strew some finely-minced onion, dredge 
flour over it, then add another layer of meat, onion, and 
flour, till the pie is full. Pour in a litte water, and on the 
top layer lay some lumps of butter. Cover the top with 
paste, leaving a hole in the centre. Bake it, and serve with 
oyster sauce; or, in place of the onions, layers of oysters may 
be substituted. 


DESSERTS. 


Baked Apple-Pudding.—This, when carefully made and well 
baked, isa very nice, wholesome pudding, the crust being 
remarkably light and crisp, though containing no butter, 
First, weigh six ounces of the crumb of a light, stale loaf, 
and grate it down small; then add, and mix thoroughly 
with it, three ounces and a half of pounded sugar, and a very 
slight pinch of salt. Next, take froma pound to a pound 
and a quarter of russetings, or any other good baking apples ; 
pare and take off the core in quarters, without dividing the 
fruit; arrange them in compact layers in a deep tart dish, 
which holds about a pound and a half, and strew amongst 
them four ounces*of sugar, and the grated rind of a fine 
fresh iemon; add the strained juice of the lemon, and pour 
the bread crumbs gently in the centre, then with a spoon. 
spread them into a layer of equal thickness over the apples, 
muuking it very smooth. Sift powdered sugar over, wipe the 
edge of the dish, and send the pudding to a rather brisk 
oven for something more than three-quarters of an hour. 
Very pale brown sugar will answer for it almost as well as 
pounded, For the nursery some crumbs of bread may be 
strewed between the layers of apples, and when cinnamon is 
much liked a large tea spoonful may be used instead of 
lemon rind to flavor them. 

Baby's Pudding —Butter slightly a large cup without a 
handle, or a very small basin, and break lightly into it a 
penny sponge cake; pour over it one well-whisked full-sized 
egg, mixed with a quarter of a pint of milk; let it stand 
half an hour, and boil it gently, or steam it, for eighteen 
minutes. Lay writing-paper over it, and then a thin, well- 
floured cloth before it is put into the sauce-pan. The safer 
plan is to set it into about an inch and a half depth of boil- 
ing water, and to keep the cover closely shut while it is 
steaming in it, taking, care that neither the cloth nor the 
paper over it shall touch the water, The pudding should not 
be turned out of the basin for five minutes after it is taken up. 
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COOK-BOOK.—FASHIONS 
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Rich Phun-Pudding.—Beat up eight eggs, yolks and whites 
separately, and strain; mix them with a pint of thick cream 5 
stir in half a pound of flour and half a pound of bread- 
crumbs rubbed through the colander; when well mixed, beat 
in one pound of beef-suet chopped very fine, one pound of 
currants, one pound of finely chopped raisins, one pound of 
powdered sugar, two ounces of candied lemon, and two of 
citron, and a nutmeg grated; mix up all with half a pint of 
brandy or of wine; boil in a cloth for six or seven hours, 
Any of these Christmas puddings may be kept for a month 
after boiling, if the cloth in which they are mide be replaced 
by a clean one, and the puddings be hung to the ceiling of a 
kitchen or any warm store-room‘ they will then be ready for 
use, and will require only one hours boiling to heat them 
thoroughly, 

Teing Pastry—When nearly baked enough, take the pastry 
out of the oven and sift fine powdered sugar over it. Replace 
it in the oven, and hold over it till the sugar is melted a hot 
salamander or shovel, The above method is preferred for 
pastry to be eaten hot; for cold, beat up the whites of two 
eges well, wash over the tops of the pies with a brush, and 
sift over this a good coating of sugar; cause it to adhere to 
the egg and pie-crust; trundle over it a clean brush, dipped 
in water, till the sugar is all moistened. Bake again for 
about ten minutes. 

Almond Hasty Pudding —Two ounces of butter, four eggs 
two ounces pounded almonds, two ounces sugar, a little 
chopped candied peel, half the crumb of a French roll. Beat 
the butter to a cream, add the egg-yolks one by one, beating 
the mixture till quite smooth; add the almonds, sugar, can- 
died peel and bread, which must Lave been soaked in mill, 
well drained in a colander, and now thoroughly broken into 
the other ingredients ; then finally four egg-whites beaten to 
a firm snow. Bake in a buttered dish, and serve the moment 
it leaves the oven, 

Appies Surprised.—Peel, core, and slice about five nice cook- 
ing apples, sprinkle the slices with a spoonful of flour, one 
of grated bread, and a little sugar. Mave some lard quite 
hot ina small stew-pan, put the slices of apple in it, and fry 
of a light yellow; when all are done, take a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut, a good spoonful of grated bread, a 
spoonful of sugar, and a tea cupful of milk; put into the pan, 
and when they boil up throw in the apple slices hold the 
whole over the fire for two minutes, when it will be ready 
to serve. 

Orange-Pudding.—Soak the crumb of a French roll in 
milk, let it drain in a colander for half an hour, break it 
with a spoon ina basin, add two ounces of sugar, grated, one 
ounce of butter, warmed, the yolks of four eggs, the juice of 
four oranges, the grated rind of one, and finally the four 
ege-whites beaten (not too stiffly) in a plate with a knife, 
and bake in a buttered dish in a quick oven, The pudding 
will be equally good boiled in a mould for an hour and a 
half, and served with a sweet sauce. 

Orwnb-Pudding.—Three egg-yolks, one ounce of sugar, ono 
ounce of bread-crumbs, half a tea spoonful of cinnamon. 
Beat the egg-yolks, sugar, crumbs, and spice in a basin for 
five minutes. Add the three egg-whites beaten to a light 
snow (not too firm,) bake in a buttored shallow tin or dish, 
and when quite cooled turn into a flat dish with the lower 
side upward, pour ovor it a glassful of wine boiled with a 
little sugar and spice, and serve while hot. 


Wine Sauce for Puddings——Half a pint of sherry or Ma- 
deira wine, and half a gill of water; boil together, and add 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, the juice of one lemon, and the 
rind cut into small pieces. To be poured over the pudding 
just before the latter is to be eaten. 

Sporige-Pudding.—Mix one heaped tea-spoonful of balcing- 
powder with half a pound of flour, and two ounces finely- 
chopped suit; add half a pound syrup or molasses and steam 
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CAKES. 


Iamcheon Cuke-—One pound of sultanas, one quarter of a 
pound of moist sugar, one pound of flour, one quarter of a 
pound of butter, to be rubbed into the flour; one quarter of 
a pound of candied peel, one teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, dissolved in half a pint of new mill, lukewarm, and ons 
egg. When these ingredients are well beaten up and mixed, 
pour them into the mould, and put it in the oven immo- 
diately. The sultanas may be omitted if preferred. 

Silver Cake—One cup of sugar, half cup of butter, one cup 
anda half of flour, halfa cup of milk, half teas 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, the whites of four eggs. 
Beat the butter and sugar to acream, then add the milk and 
flour with the soda and cream of tartar, whisk the whites of 
the eggs to a froth, and stir them in gently at the last. A 
few drops of oil of almonds will give a fine flavor. 





Blanc Mange.—Break one ounce of isinglass into very small 
pieces; wash it well, and pour on a pint of boiling water; 
next morning add a quart of mill, boil it till the isinglass is 
dissolved ; strain it, put in two ounces of sweet almonds 
blanched and pounded; sweeten it, and put it in the mould; 
when stiff, turn into a deep dish, and put raspberry croam 
around them. 

Common Phun-Cake.—One pound and a half of flour, three 
ounces of butter, three ounces of sugar, tliree ounces of cur- 

rants, and milk enough to forma dough, Add half a tea- 
cupful of home-made yeast with the milk; set it to rise, and, 
when light, bake it in a moderate oven. 


Orumpets.—Take one pound and a half of flour, three pints 
of milk. two spoonfuls of yeast, two fresh eggs; mix the 
milk just warm with it, beat it in a batter, let it stand till it 
rises in bubbles to the top; bake them on a polished iron, 
with tin rims. 


Diet Bread—To one-half pound of sifted sugar put fonr 
eggs; beat them together for an hour; then add one quarter 
of a pound of flour, dried and sifted, with the juico of halfa 
lemon, and the grated rind of a whoie one. 
slow oven. 


Bake itin a 


Pound Cake,—Cream ono pound of butter with one pound 
of crushed loaf sugar; whip eleven eggs, leave out four 
whites, sift in one pound of flour, add one wine-glass of 
brandy and wine mixed, grate in one nutmeg; mix these 
well; butter a pan and bake three-quarters of an hour, 








FASHIONS 


Fia. 1.—Carrrace orn WALiKING-Dress or WiNE-Conorny 
Popuin.—The skirt is made with a deep flounce, cutin points, 
and put on in deep side plaits. It has a row of fur put on 
below the upper edge of the flounce, which is pointed liko 
the lower edge. ‘This skirt is is very much puffed up at the 
back, The bodice has a deep basque, and is finished with a 
pointed trimming and fur, like the skirt. The sleeves hava 
two rows of the trimming, and two bands of fur. Hat of 
wine-colored yelvot, with gay ostrich tips at the back, 

Fig. u.—Mornina-Dress or Waite Casnmerr.—The skin 
does not train, and is quite plain at the bottom. The back 
of the body of this dress is laid in large plaits which extend 
below the waist, when they fall loose, and the fullness is 
simply trimmed up underneath, forming a pannier. The dress 
opens in front over a puffed cambric petticoat, and is trim- 
med on either side with wide, black velvet. The half-loove 
sleeves are ornamented in the same simple manner. 

Fig, 11.—Eyeninc-Dress of Buuy StrKk.—The skirt is long 
and quite plain; over it is worn a thin, light-blue tunic, 
which is round in front, draped high up on the hips, and ent 
in sharp points, and opon in the back. It is all trimmed with 
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in a mould for six hours. This is an extremely nice pudding. } a simpie white muslin ruffle, with a narrow hem. Tho low 
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silk waist is covered with white muslin, and the thing is put 
on in such a way as to form a square ruch. Blush roses 
in the hair. ' 

Puc. ry.—Eyenine-Dress or Pink Sixk—The bottom of 
the skirt is trimmed with fine puffings of tulle, put on close 
together. The pink waist is low in the neck, with very short 
sleeves. A short, white organdy upper-skirt is worn without 
any trimming. A small plain cape has tabs which carelessly 
tied in front. A kind of tiny apron of tulle is trimmed with 
lace. Pink roses in the hair. 

Pic. v.—Watnine-Dress or Back Stmux.—The lower skirt 
has one deep flounce, plain at the bottom, but put on beneath 
a full quilled heading, ‘The upper-skirt is finished with two 
rows of this quilled trimming, and a row of white lace, put 
on beneath a thin black lace. This skirt isa good deal drawn 
back, looped up high on the hips, and puffed behind. The 
small basque is shallow on the hips, and pointed on the back, 
and with wide, open sleeves, trimmed like the upper-skirt, 
Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with lace, ostrich tips, and 
a white rose in front. 

Pig. vi.—Carnrace-Dress or Brun Stuk.—The skirt has 
one deep, scant flounce, quite plain, with the exception of the 
narrow rufile which heads it. The upper-skirt is puffed at 
the back, is cut in points at the side, and trimmed with very 
deep chenille fringe, put on below a bias band of satin of the 
color of the dress, ‘The plain basque is also cut in deep points 
in front, but the waist is round behind. The coat sleeve is 
finished with a cuff, trimmed only with a bias fold of satin. 
Gray velvet bonnet, ornamented with blue ostrich tips. 

Fic. vi.—Wanktna-Dress or Fawn-Cotoren Porriy.— 
The lower-skirt is trimmed with six narrow ruffles, put on in 
festoons, meeting in front as they do at the back. Above 
these ruffies are four rows of braiding in brown. The upper- 
skirt consists of only’two plain puffs. The tight-fitting basque 
is ornamented with buttonsand brown braid, like that on the 
skirt. The sleeves are nearly tight, and have one ruffle 
with three rows of braiding, Black hat, with fawn-colored 
feathers. 

Fig. vnt—Wankine-Dress or Myrtin Green Satiy.— 
The lower-skirt is made with one full plaited flounce, with 
three plaited trimmings above it, The upper-skirt has one 
row of this trimming, and is gathered up loosely at the back. 
At the side is a straight piece, with the trimming put on to 
simulate folds in the material, Small loopes and close sleeves 
ornamented lile the upper-skirt. Myrtle-green felt hat, with 
pink roses. 

Fie.1x.—Housn-Dress or Doyr-Conorep Casumere.—The 
lower-skirt has two flounces bound with pink silk; a bias 
band bound with pink sills is put on beneath a full plaited 
heading of the upper-flounce, The upper-skirt is drawn 
back, and very much draped on the hips, and is trimmed 
with one ruffle and bias band, bound with pink silk, The 
basque is trimmed with a ruffle in front, put on to represent 
a waist open over a vest. This vest is trimmed with pink 
silk. Half-wide open sleeves, made to correspond with the 
skirt. 

Fig. x Carrraan on WALKING-Dress or Prunn-Coronep 
Siuk.The skirt has one plain, scant flounce; above this isa 





wide, fill plaiting of the silk, finished with one rufile on the. 


lower edge, and with tivo above, which stand up. Deep coat- 
basque of blacix velvet, trimmed with black lace, Bonnet of 
black velvet, trimmed with prune-colored and light-blue 
feathers. 

GeNeRAL Remanks.—At this Season of the year there is 
never much that is new to chronicle. Our remarks in De- 
cember were very full, and we have but little to add. Tor 
house-dresses there seems to be less trimming used, though 
the suits for the streot continue tobe very much ornamented. 
It is no longer obligatory, however, to haye skirt, tunic, 
sacque, and bonnet match exactly; in fact, the bonnet is 
more frequently of some pretty contrasting color, and dark- 
green, mulberry, dark-blue or black cloth Sacques, are worn 







with either black or colored suits. The new velvet casaques 
are made in the shape of Jong and ample tunics, draped and 
ornamented with headed gimp work and very handsome 
black silk guipure of Chantilly lace. 

Bonnurs are considerably larger than they have been 
lately, though for some months past their shapes have been 
steadily increasing in size. The border is now either curved 
upward so as to leave a space empty between it and the 
head, or else slightly turned up, and bound with satin or 
gros grain silk. The crown is very high, the curtain is not 
yet considered quite indispensable, and is often absent al- 
together. When there is one, it is generally very small and 
turned up. Blderly ladies alone add at the back of the bon- 
net a drapery of tulle and lace, to conceal the absence of a 
large and drooping chignon such as our eleganies wear. 

In all that relates to chignons and frisettes there is a gra- 
dual change taking place. In Paris a very fashionable way 
of dressing the hair, for evening, is called a te antique; in 
this coiffure the hair is turned back, and a Cleopatra diadem 
is worn. With demi-toilet, a small Straight diadem, like the 
Greck bandeau, made of pale light tortoiseshell, is worn. 
This light shell is very effective in dark hair, The small 
waved bundeaux pinned to form a sort of horn on the fore- 
head are now entirely abandoned, and the hair is arran ged 
in small curls oyer the forehead, so as to look high and very 
much in the air, Ringlets are worn, and very long ones too, 
but never more than two at each sida of the back, Many 
young ladies have retained the seaside fashion of wearing 
their hair in two long plaits hanging strait down the back. 
The style is passable in a carriage, but for walking it is in 
exceeding bad taste. There fis a new headdress for demi- 
evening toilets, which is readily made, and adapted to mid- 
dle-aged rather than to very young ladies. The idea of it 
was evidently given by the large black bow with which Al- 
satian women are wont to decorate their heads. It consists 
of a black lace scarf, gathered in the centre, and trimmed 
with ruches round that part that rests on the head; a large 
black velvet bow—called the Alsace bow—and which forms 
« diadem, is placed behind the ruches, and towers above them, 
The ends of the scarf fall Sepamutely at the back ; they veil 
the shoulders, and are then pinned in front under a black 
velvet bow; a flower is fastened at the side with a jet pin, 
the head of which is cut with facets. Jet crosses, jet brace- 
lets, jet diadems, and jet necklets—in fact, jet jewelry of 
every description is yery much worn this winter, 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fra. 1.—Boy’s Surr or Brown VELVETEEN,—The trousers 
are made to reach the knee only ; but are not full and puffed 
in the old knickerbocker style. The jacket is only partly 
tight-fitting, and opens over a tight-fitting vest; the jacket, 
as well as the trousers, is finished with a wide black mili- 
tary braid. Large white linen collar; brown felt hat. 

Fra. 1.—Grrt’s Dress or Mauyve-Conorep pr Larne, 
FRINGED witn VioLEr-Conorep Panstes.—The skirt is trim- 
med with three rows of violet ribbon, quilled basque of black 
velveteen, nearly tight-fitting, with a simulated vest, braided 
across the front. Loose sleeves. The basque and sleeves are , 
trimmed with rows of satin piping. 

Fic. 11.—Dress or Dark-Gray Srrripep Pornin FoR A 
Livre Giri.—The cloak is of dark-blue waterproof cioth, 
made plain, to button down the front, with a plain round 
cape over it; long sleeves with a wristband, The deep, square 
collar is trimmed with fringe. Gray hat and plumes, 

Fie tv.—Dress or Ligur Brur Casiaere FoR A Litre 
Grrt.—Deep loose basque of white Cashmere, trimmed with 
a pinked-out ruffle of the Cashmere, braided with three rows 
of light-blue velvet; the sleeves are coat-shaped. Large 
round cape, open at the back, trimmed like the sacque, 
White felt hat, with light-blne plumes, r 
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FAMILIES WHO SEEK ° THE BBES'L? SHOULD USE 
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GLY CERI CAKE is unequaled for Wash- 
ing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap and Baby Wash; 
produces a clear, soft, white skin, and preyents pimples and 
chapping. Warranted over one-half pure Glycerine. For 
sale by druggists. Marx & Rawor.e, Manufacturers of 
Glycerine, 179 William Street, New York. 


OUR NEW SEED CATALOGUE 
FOR 1872, 


Containing a complete list of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, with directions for cultivation, also, 


PETER HENDERSON’S 


SPRING CATALOGUE OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS 
Fach contains a colored plate, and combined, make about 
200 pages, are now ready, and will be mailed on receipt of 
25 cents. 


Ht Iendlersinté, 








SEEDSMEN, 85 CORTLANDT ST. New York. 








MAGIC LANTERNS, 


STEREOPTICONS AND DISSOLVING-VIEW 
APPARATUS, 


Yor the Parlor, Private Entertainments, or Public Exhibi- 
tions, and over {5,000 Views for tho same. Illustrated 
Catalognessent on application, W. MITCHELL McALLIS- 
TER, 728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


for First-class Piano. Sent on trial. No Agents. 
$290 Address, U.S. PIANO €0., 865 Broadway, N. ¥. 


VIN "ivr 





EGAR—how made—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, in 10 
PF, SAGH, Cromwell, Conn. 





Relieved and Cured by Dr. Sherman's Patent? Appliance and 


Compound. Office, 697 Broadway, N. ¥Y. Send 10c. for book 
with photographic likenesses of cases before and after cure, with 
the Henry Ward Beecher case, letters and portrait. Beware of 
traveling imposters, who pretend to have been assistants of Dr. 
SHERMAN. He hasno Azents, 





{FLES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, GUN 
4 Material, Write for Price List, toGREAT WUSTHERN 
GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


USICAL F2OXES. 


Elegant Assortment. 50 Varicties. 
From $2.50 to $3000, 
W. MITCHELL NcALLISTER, 
728 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 














ECONOMY iS WEALTH. 


Every intelligent person is aware that a large amount of money is wasted and 
thrown away every year, in Clothing, Silk, Laces, Kid Gloves, &., which 
become soiled with Grease, Paint, Tar, etc., and are laid aside 

not half worn. 


There is no longer any excuse for 
this fearful waste, as all who wish to 
economize, can do so by using 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


FOR CLEANING 


All kinds of Clothing, Silks, Laces, Kid Gloves, Ete. 


It removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, 
and without the least injury to the finest fabric 


DRIES INSTANTLY AND LEAVES A RICH PERFUME. NO TROUBLE TO USE. 


Sold by Agents and Druggists. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE COMPANY, 
68 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





A CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


FULL OF PLUMS, Sent Free on receipt of Stamp for PRATI’S 


Postage. Address ADAMS & CO., Boston. 


THE UNIVERSAL 


TWINE AND THREAD CUTTER 


Saves time, twine, thread, fingers and teeth. It is a con- 
venient little article worn (like a badge) on the coat, vest, 
lady’s dress, or work basket, Its unprecedented sale is its 
best recommendation. Samples mailed on receipt of 25 


cents. Address 
T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 
599 Broadway, N: Y. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY 


PARIS, LONDON AND BRUSSELS, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


THE AMERICUS CLUB 
BOUQUET. 


] Jockey Club, White Rose, Ess, Bouquet, 

g Musk, Ihlang-Ihlang, Wood Violet, Toi- 
lette Vinegar, Extract of Lime Juice and 
Glycerine, and all_ other requisites for the 

Special Representatives for United States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
No. 38 Vesey Street, New York: 









Toilette. 


Qeeue “Ohristmas Gift” gratis, Enclose stamp with ad- 
dress and satisfy yourself. ESTILL & CO., Mansfield, 0. 


Safest and best Illuminating Oil ever made. 
Does not take fire or explode if the lamp ts up- 
set or broken. Over 150,000 families con- 
tinue to use tt, and no accidents of any de- 


ASTRAL tine” | 
scpiption have occurred from tt. 


Ott House ©, 

OWL, CHAS, PRAWH, Ustad. 1770, N. <A 
f n IN EVERY TOWN 

| AGEN [ WA NT Ei to canvass for popular 
Publications. Liberal inducements given, Ladies can make 
it pay. Send address to 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. ¥. 

BRICCS AND BROTHER’S 

ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


Now ready. Consists of 128 pages, on rose-tinted paper, 
with upwards of 400 separato cuts and six beautiful colored 
plates. The richest Catalogue ever published. 

“The finest work of the sort ever issued on this continent 
on in ET ee aie Advertiser, Buffalo, N. ¥., Oct. 
23, 1871. 

Send 20 cents for copy, not one-half the value of the 
colored plates, Free to old customers. See Catalogue for 
extraordinary inducements in prices, premiums, &o, 

Hither of our two chromos for 1572, size 19x24—one a 
flower plate of bulbous plants, consisting of Lilies, &c.; the 
other of annual, biennial and perennial plants—the most 
elegant Floral Chromos ever issued. A superb parlor orna- 
ment; mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents; also free, 
on conditions specified in Catalogue. 

Address BRIGGS & BROTHER, 
Bstablished 1845, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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BHAUTIFUL SNOW! 


AND OTHER POEMS! AND OTHER NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





BEAUTIFUL SNOW! 


AND OTHER POMS! 
BY J. W. WATSON. 
NEW AND BNLARGED EDITION. 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW; AND OTHER POEMS. By J. W. 
Watson. WNiw and Enlarged Edition. Complete in one 
large volume, printed on the finest tinted plate paper, and 
bound in moro¢co cloth, gilt top and side, with beveled 
boards. Price ‘two Dollars. An edition is also published 
with full gilt sides, full gilt edges, ete. Price ‘itlree Dollars. 

All the poems in “Brauvirc, SNow” possess very great 
interest, and display a lively and pleasant fancy, as well as 
a genuine, hearty sympathy with the joys and sorrows of 
humanity. The poem which lends its name to the book, 
“ BEAUTIFU Ww,” treats a well-worn subject with origi- 
ing atonce delicate qandintense. The despair 
ched outcast us she watches the falling of the 
pure, beautifnl. yet cold and unfeeling snow, and remembers 
that she was once as fair and pure, is depicted with true 
artistic effect. 

Tiyery reader of Peterson's Magazine should send to the 
publishers at once for a copy of “ Beautiful Snow and Other 
Poems.” It will be sent to any place, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price of the edition wanted, by the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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T. S, Arthur's Great Temperance Stories. 
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WASHINGTONIANS: 


AND OTHER TEMPERANCE TALES, 


BY TT. SS. ARTHUR. 
Author of “Ten Nights in a Bar Room ’” 


Complete in one Large Royal Octavo Volume, with Por- 
trait and Aulograph of the Author, and Eleven large, full 
page illustrations on tinted paper; contains nearly 600 
pages, printed on fine white paper, from large, new, clear, 
and open type, and bound in a handsome and durable man- 
ner. Cloth $3.50; Red Roan $4.50; Turkey antique $6.00. 

FIVE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED.—We offer extra 
inducements to experienced Agents, Clergymen, ‘leachers, 
Students, and energetic Young Men and Ladies, The char- 
acter of the Book and popularity of its author, not only 
secure the aid of Ministers and the Press, but the influence 
of good men and women everywhere. Ministers of all de- 
nominations endorse and recommend it. A copy of it 
will be found to be a welcome visitor to every house and 
cottage in the land. The Illustrations and superb binding 
make it an ornament te any home, while the price is so low 
as to be within the reach of every family. Send $1.50 for 
Canyasser’s Outfit, instructions, and Prospectus Book, and 
commence getting subscribers at once, Address all letters 
and orders to the Publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NEW BOOK. 
DENE MOLLOW, by Mrs. Tenry Wood, author of “ East 
Lynne,” etc. Price $1.50 in paper cover, or $1.75 in cloth. 
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Above are euch in paper cover, or in cloth at 
Tho Mystery.....c..cseee- 75 | A Life’s Secret,..... 
Above are also bound in cloth. \ Price $1.09 

The Lost Bank Note. 
‘ho Lost Will. atChie.. 
Orville College... 60|Vogwxy Night at Offord. 
Light & Dark Christmas....25| William Allair........... 


BY THE BARONESS TAUTPHEUS. 

CYRILLA; OR, TIE MYSTERIOUS ENGAGEMENT. 
A Novel. By the Baroness Tautphoeus, anthor of “The 
Initials,” etc. One volume, octavo, paper cover, price 
Seventy-five cents, or a finer edition bound in cloth for $1.75, 

THE INITIALS. A Love Story. By the Baroness 
Tautphoeeus, author of “Cyrilla,’ ete. One volume, dug- 
decimo. Price $1.75 in cloth, or $1.50 in paper cover. 

LIFE OF LITTLE BILLY VIDKINS. 

THE, LIFE OF BILLY VIDKINS. Being Tilistrations 
of the Poets, taken from Passages in the Life of Little Billy 
Vidkins. With Thirty-two Illustrations, engraved from 
original designs made by Henry L. Stephens. Price 25 cents, 


COUNT GF MONTE-CRISTO. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO. By Alexander Dn- 
mas. New and beautiful edition. With ¢ nt illustra- 
tions. Price $1.50 in paper cover; or $1.75 in cloth. 

TUE COUNTESS OF MONTE-CRISTO, Third Edition. 
A Companion to *The Count of Monte-Cristo,” by Alex- 
ander Dumas, and fully equal to it. ree octavo yol- 
ume. Price $1.00 in paper cover, or $1.75 in cloth. 


GEORGE SAND’S BEST BOOK. 
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FANCTION, THE CRICKET; OR, “LA PETITE FA- 
DETTE.” By George Sand, author of “Consuelo.” Com- 


plete in one Jarge dnodecimo volnme, bound in Morocco 
Cloth, gilt, price $1.50; or in paper cover for One Do 

*." Above Books are for sale by all Booksellers, or witb 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
f BOOK AGENTS WANTED 
| For Arthnr’s Great Temperance Book, 
Five THousanpD Book Agents WANTED, Ladies or Gentle- 
men, in every town, village, and county in America, to en- 
gage at once in canvassing and getting subscribers, to “ 7 
S. Arthur's Six Nights with the Washingtonians, and Other 
Temperance Tales. It is beautifully Illustrated, and is 
the Best Selling Subscription Book ever published. Con- 
stant Employment and Large Wages can be made at it. 
Sold only by Subscription. Price $3.50 retail. Send $1.60 
for Canyassers’ Outét, Instructions, and Prospectus Look, 
showing 6£ pages of the Book, with illustrations, and the 
three styles of binding, and they will be sent per return of 
mail, post-paid, to you, and you can then commence work 
at once; or if you send $4.25, we will send Canvasser's Out- 
fit, Instructions and Prospectus Bouk at once, with a gample 
copy of the work, bound in fine English cloth, by mail, 
post-paid. Address T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Publishers, 
506 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS DERWENT’S DIAMONDS.” 
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“An, that odious posey again! No, Palmer, 
take it back, and tell her to bring no more 
flowers. I detest heliotrope, don’t you Gen. 
Dunean ?”’ mer’s yoice recalled him. 

“Why, no, Miss Lorrimer,” replied the gene- ‘But you are right,” she was saying; “ they 
ral, rising, and taking the little noseray trom do growin the country, in an old cottage-garden, 
the footman’s hand, ‘‘T think it is delicious ; and ? away out on the suburbs. Our seamstress raises 
these other flowers are exquisite. Only look at § them, and brings them in to sell. Mamma never 
these violets, and these pansies, with their golden § fails to buy them, as an act of Christian charity 
hearts! Just the thing for your hair to-night, ; But I detest the stupid things, and the girl, to., 


if you will pardon the suggestion, Miss Lor- i for that matter, only her embroidery is perfectly 


although it seemed to have forever faded from 
him, he cherished and treasured it still in pre- 
ference to any living reality. But Miss Lorri- 


| 
| 





yimer.”’ elegant. Just look at this!” 
But Miss Lorrimer tossed her queenly head The general glanced down at the delicately- 
with an expression of supreme disgust. wrought fabrie she was unfolding, with a feeling 


‘‘T shall wear diamonds and amethysts to- } of tender pity for the frail fingers that had exe- 
night, general,” she said, “not heliotrope. Pah! } cuted the marvelous work. 


how insufferable the odor is! Take them hack, { «« And she raises flowers, too?’ he said, ‘‘She 

Palmer, and tell her I will pay for the embroi- } must be an artist in her way.” 

dory some other time.” “Oh, yes, no doubt!’ laughed Miss Lorrimer. 
But the general fastened the blossoms in his ;‘* Mamma thinks her a paragon. She supports 

button-hole. {an invalid mother, I believe, and is quite as 


‘“Begsing your pardon, Miss Lorrimer,” he } angelic as possible. But I think we'll drop her 
bowed, ‘7 will keep them. They are my fa- {for the present, general, if you don’t object. 
vorite blossoms, the very kind we used to have ’ Tow late it is?”’ she added, consulting her jeweled 
at the old home, when I was a boy. And I have } watch, ‘the evening has flown so rapidly! ’Tis 
a fancy,” he continued, “that these are not} quite time for me to dress! Aw revoir! and I 
city flowers. I can imagine them budding and { trust you’ll tire of your heliotrope while I’m 


blooming in some dim, old country garden.” gone; I don’t want my opera spoiled.” 
Miss Lorrimer laughed silverly. But an hour later, when the general and Miss 


“Why; general,” she cried, ‘I did not dream } Lorrimer entered the glittering  opera-house, 
you were so sentimental, and you an old sol- where Nilsson was to sing, the impolite general 
dier, too!” still wore his little posey in his button-hole; and 

Gen. Duncan smiled, but he sighed, too; and $ while Miss Lorrimer blazed beside him in her 
a sudden mist dimmed his eagle, gray eye, as an ; diamonds and amethysts, and the music clashed 
old, old memory, tender and sacred, stirred in i in his ears, he seemed to see and hear with an 
his heart, awakened by the subtle fragrance of j introverted vision. 
the blossoms on his breast. He touched the Only one scene was before him. A garden 
spray of heliotrope with a kind of caressive fond- } bright with tropic bloom, and bathed in summer 
ness, while its sweet and peculiar odor, with that } moonlight, and filled with the musical murmur 
strange power which odors alone possess, re-} of falling waters; and in the midst of all, a 
called the one dream of his young manhood; a} young girl, dressed in white, in some gossamer 
dream so inexpressibly sweet and holy, that, ( material, standing by a garden-vase that was 
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full of flowers, and smelling of the purple helio- , he'll have his reward; and as I have his gifts, 
trope that was part of its treasures, before she } I won't call for Miss Lorrimer’s money to-day. 
plucked it for him, as a farewell token. Ah! }She’s so slow! Good-by again, mother, I’m 
that evening, should he eyer forget it? off now !” 
The June morning dawned royally in the little And away she hurried to get her dainty bas- 
cottage-garden onthe suburbs. An exquisite little } kets ready for the farmer’s wagon. 
garden, shut in by a tangled hedge, and cut up Gen. Dungan was out of spirits; and, to tell 
into multitudinous beds of blossoms and berries. | the truth, out of humor, too, despite the royal 
There were clumps of great roses, creamy white, glory of the June morning. ‘The opera had left 
and vivid red; and beds of emerald ferns, and } him with a headache. He arose with the dawn, 
waxen lilies, and modest daisies and violets, and } and mounting his fayorite mare, galloped for 
miles and miles across the country; but the 
blooming apple-orchards, and. fragrant gardens, 
trope, and here and there a bed of luscious } only served to increase his unrest—and he re- 
red strawberries, and a gilded cage, from which turned in a worse humor. 
a goldfinch sang. After breakfast he started down town for a 
A charming, well-kept little spot—and it was } stroll, puffing savagely at his segar, and wearing 
all the work ofa young girl’s hand. The young ; his hat low down over his handsome, intellectual 
girl came down the graveled walk now, in the } 
dewy glow of the June morning, wheeling an in- 





heart’s-case and pansies, and luxurient gera- 
niums, anda wealth of fragrant, flourishing helio- 


eg 


brow. The general was quarreling with his des- 
tiny, and feeling that he had been a very badly 
valid’s chair before her—a fair, golden-haired } used man—and in some respects this was true. 
girl, with a face that shone like a pearl beneath 
her broad market hat. 

“Now, mother, dear,” she said, as she wheeled 
the chair beneath the odorous shade of a honey- 
suckle bower, ‘you will be quite cozy, and the 
birds and butterflies will keep you company till 
I get back.” 





Half s dozen years back, he was nothing bet a 
clerk in the store of a merchant of fabulous for- 
tune. Ilis employer had an only daughter, fair 
as a pearl; and with this daughter Harry Duncan 
fell in loye. She loved him in return, and their 
troth was plighted ; but the angry father came be- 
tween them. ‘ II{s only child, the heiress of all 

The invalid smiled, and unfolded a roll of deli- } his millions, should not marry a nameless clerk,’ 
cate needle-work. 

“IT wish you would put your work by,” con- 
tinued the girl, ‘and take a good rest this nice 
morning. There’s not a bit of need that you 
should work so hard. See my flowers how they 
thrive ; and only look at my berries! There are 
no finer in the market. Little mother, we shall 
find ourselves growing rich one of these days.” 

“Then tt will be the work of these busy little 


” 


he said. The daughter was too gentle and dutiful 
to disobey, yet too true and womanly to prove 
faithless. 

In the starry watches of a summer night, in 
the fragrant bowers of her father's garden, she 
met her lover for the last time. 

‘J cannot disobey my father,”’ she said, ‘ but 
I shall be as true to you, dear Harry, as if I 
were your wife, and wear your ring as sacredly 
as ifit were our wedding-ring.”” 

They parted. But before Harry left, she 
stooped over a yase of flowers, and selecting a 
bit of heliotrope, gave it to him as a parting 
token. And to this day, though years had passed, 
Harry Duncan wore that bit of heliotrope next 
his heart. 


hands,” replied the invalid, fondly kissing the 
little, brown hands that fluttered so caressingly 
about her. 

Alice laughed like a child. 

“Tt is so much nicer than teaching music, 
or working at the needle,’ she said. “TI feel 
quite proud of my yocation. But there comes 
farnrer Denham; I must get my baskets ready, When the war broke out, Harry was one of 
for it puts him in a bad humor to be kept wait- the first to enlist. Ile had a natural aptitude 
ing. Good-by, mother! Please don’t work much, } for military affairs, and as a consequence, soon 
and don’t get lonesome! TI shall be gone just } rose to distinction in his profession. But he 
the least bit longer than usual, because I shall} never forgot his early love-dream. Amid the 
stop and get you a nice, cool wrapper with the excitements of camp and field, that sweet me- 
money my unknown friend sent me yesterday. mory lived in his heart, keeping it tender and 
F do wonder who he could have been ?” true, and pure from all vice. At the end of the 

“Some friend of Miss Lorrimer’s,” suggested | strugzle he found himself a general, and return- 
her mother. ing home, learned, that in consequence of the 

“We was a general something, the footman } death of a distant relative, he had inherited a 
said. I did not catch the name. Well, I trust } handsome fortune. Without an hour's delay, he 
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set forth for the city where he had once been a} flashed out a shower of dazzling sparkles. Gen. 


slerk, indulging the fond hope that he should 
find his early love. But all his efforts proved 
utterly futile. The family had disappeared. The 
father had failed early in the war, as so many 
others liad done, and had died. But of his 
widow and her child, no tidings could be had. 

Gen. Duncan returned home, and went into 
society, and was lionized at once. The brightest 
beauties put forth all their blandishments to win 
him, and foremost in their ranks was Miss Lor- 
rimer. 

She was lovely, accomplished, wealthy—why 
not take her at her word? She would make a 
queenly wife. Gen. Duncan mused after this 
fashion, strolling down town that June morning, 
and half turned on his heel, determined to re- 
trace his steps, and make Miss Lorrimer a morn- 
ing call. But the instant after he strode on 
again, smoking more savagely than before. 

“No, by Jove! I can’t do it. That little nose- 
gay has made a fool of me,’ he muttered, glanc- 
ing down at the withered blossoms on his breast. 

Suddenly a sweet, girlish yoice attracted his 
attention. 

‘“ Heliotrope and heart’s-ease,”’ it said. 

The plaintive cry floated out on the summer 
air, and fell unheeded on many ears, but not on 
his. Ife had had quite enough of heliotrope, 
but heart’s-ease was another thing. He turned, 
with a vague curiosity, to look at the owner of 
that pathetic voice. 

There she stood, with her dainty baskets of 
blossoms and berries arrayed before her, and a 
goldfinch trilling in a gilded cage above her head. 
A fair, graceful girl, with a face as true and 
tender as God's own mercy. <A face he had seen 
before. Yes! but where? The general stood 
breathless and bewildered. ‘ 

‘Would you like some flowers, sir? These 
are very pretty,” said the girl. 

She held up a cluster of violets, and the June 
sunlight struck the jewel on her finger, and 


? 
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Duncan utiered a hoarse cry, and caught the 
hand in both of his. 

« Alice!” he cried at last, ‘‘ have I found you, 
my darling ?”’ 

The sweet blue eyes opened wide, at first in 
surprise and terror. 
and feeling the thrilling clasp of this hand, the 
girl gave one searching look. Through all the 
bronze and change of his campaigns, she knew 
him. <A beautiful flush rose to her 
cheeks. 

«At last,” she murmured, while the tears of 
joy overflowed her eyes. ‘Ah! I knew you 
would come. I haye never doubted you, dear 
Harry !”’ 

«And you have worn my ring all these years?” 
he questioned, tumultuously. 

“7 have worn it as I promised,’’ she answered. 

That night, in the little cottage-garden, the 
general heard her story—a simple story enough. 
Her father, when he died, had left her invalid 
mother and herself without aid or support. 
Prompted by her love of flowers, she had leased 
her little garden, and reared her blossoms ‘and 
berries, and sold them in the market. 

«And they brought you back to me in the end,” 
cried tbe enraptured general. ‘ Ah! I was sure 
that heliotrope possessed some witching charm. 
Oh, my love! my long lost darling!” 

A week later, there was a quiet marriage in 
one af the fashionable churches, and on the fol- 
lowing day, the newspapers announced the de- 
parture of Gen. Duncan and his bride, for a trip 
to Europe. 

“And to think, mamma,” remarked Miss 
Lorrimer, sweetly, after having read the an- 
nouncement, ‘that I should haye brought it all 
about. Such a fortunate thing for the poor girl. 
And I trust the voyage will improve her mother. 
I feel much gratified, I am sure.” 

And in less than a month, Miss Lorrimer 
wedded a man of three score, but a millionaire. 


Then, hearing his words, 


waxen 
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BY CARA LEE. 





Cuore, Sabbath bells! your songs of peace 
From where yon iyied tower, 

With spire-cross pointing to the skies, 
Speaks with a voiceless power, 


Bear to the earthly homes of men 
The gentler call from Heaven; 

“The Spirit and the Bride say, Come! 
The feast is freely given.” 


Ring out, oh, church-bells of my home! 
Where once my feet would stay; 
Your music still I seem to hear 
Tn distance far away. 


Oh! speed that morning’s dawn, when I 
Shall wake beyond the skies! 

Where bell-notes from those golden streets 
Forevermore arise | 
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“T say, Payne, Mrs. Landry is here!—only 
g». off the steamer this morning, and is on ex- 
hibition already. Look out. for yourself, Mis. 
Vaiyne; your orange-blossoms are six month’s 
oO 1 (23 

The speaker was that old beau, Livermore 
Carroll: the place Mrs. Hunter’s rooms, on a 
reception night. 

Marry pushed past, fairly dragging Sidney 
forward; but, with a woman’s quickness, she 
found time to say, 

“You must put on your spectacles, dear Mr. 
Carroll, then you’d see I shall be too busy hay- 
ing other people look at me to attend to your 
cousiderate advice, whatever it may mean.” 

“Oh, I don’t think anybody ever accused Car- 
roll of meaning anything,” added Harry, laugh- 
ing, more ready with a retort than men usually 
are, when somebody has stung them, though Sid- 
ney felt his arm tremble beneath her hand. 

Sidney now wished, from her very heart, that 
she had told Harry, in the days of their engage- 
ment, what she knew about his past. If she had, 
sue would have stood upon a different footing 
now; but Mrs, Landry’s name had never been so 
ratich ag mentioned between them, much less 
the fact that Harry was known to have been in 
love with her. 

“Don’t let that woman make your acquaint- 
ance even, if you can help it; we don’t want to 
know her,”’ said her husband. 

Miss Kellogg was singing. <A long impossible 
bit of instrumentation, by two pairs of amateur 
bands, followed, and, in the midst of it, Sidney, 
standing a little back of the piano-forte, raised 


; ‘Dear Mrs. Payne, let me make you ac- 
| quainted with Mrs. Landry. You are both such 
favorites of mine, that I want you to know each 
} other.” 

By the odd expression in several of the coun- 
;tenances about her, Sidney knew that she was 
‘ watched by people who were perfectly cognizant 
‘ of the old story, and waiting to be amused by 
this encounter between Harry Payne’s wife and 
‘the woman who had jilted him. Sidney turned 

slowly round, gaye one pretty look of surprise, 
let it change into the sweetest and brightest 
, smile of pleasure, as if the very sight of the beau- 
tiful face before her filled her with eagerness to 
know her friend’s other “ fayorite,”’ and said, 
; “Iam very happy to meet you; but I’ll not 
; have Mrs. Hunter liking you the best.’ Then 
; another admiring look, and a charming laugh, 
; as if the second glance at the beautiful creature 
wrung the confession from her, ‘ Only I’m afraid 
; she'll nof be able to help it.” 
If Argus had been staring at Sidney with all 
his eyes he would have sworn she was speaking 
;from impulse; but the perfection of the thing 
( was, that he would have supposed she had nevor 
; even heard of Mrs. Landry in her whole life 
: before. 
Tt was the enemy’s turn now, but there was 
too palpable a meaning in manner and words as 
she answered, 
“It’s so kind of you to say nice things tome; 
but where you are concerned, I’m afraid I can't 
expect to be liked best by Mrs. Hunter, or any- 
{ body else.” 
Several busybodies exchanged smiles, to show 








her eyes to mect those of a lady near, surrounded { that they understood who was meant by the gene- 
by a little group of men, and queening it, as aj ral phrase, and held their breath to see if they 
pretty woman may be held excusable for liking { were not to get a little more amusement out of 
to do. Sidney recognized her at once. At the } the scene, but Sidney defeated that. 
time she learned Harry’s secret. she had seen a “Oh, dear! somebody else is going to play,” 
portrait of the woman, whose treachery had } sighed she. “Do let’s sit downa moment, for 
driven him nearly mad. This brilliant creature, | they’ll not let us talk here.” 
whose eyes met her own with a curious glance, Mrs. Landry followed her to the causeuse, 
was Isabel Landry. somewhat disappointed, and more angry, that 
Presently, the tortured piano got. a little rest, } Sidney had so far had the best of the encounter. 
and while Sidney was properly adding her meed } She felt malisious now, and wanted to stab her 
of compliments to the praise the brace of un- } antagonist sharply, for, in her overweening self- 
conscionable damsels who had performed were ; confidence, it never occurred to her that this 
receiving, Mrs. Hunter's voice said at her el- ‘ pretty. rather girlish-looking creature could be 
bow, {a match for her powers. But Sidney kept her 
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down to ordinary topics so artfully, that she was 
a good deal at a loss, and there was nothing ill- 
natured to be done for several moments. By the 
time the music ceased, Mrs. Landry’s quick eyes 
perceived Harry Payne standing in the middle 
of the room, and said, 
«Ah, there is your husband ! 
a sign to come here; we used to be good friends 
once, but he got very angry with me about— 
about what was no fiult of mine. You must 
make him promise not to bear malice !”’ 
“Angry with you?’’ questioned Sidney, with 
dclightful innocence. ‘I can’t fancy that; but 
if he ever was, I dare say he has forgotten all 
about it—the most forgetful creature |’ 
She beckoned to her husband. He was not a 
man to do anything awkward, so he did not hesi- 
tate a second about obeying his wife’s gesture ; 
but, under his smiles, Sidney could see plainly 
that he was furious with her—worse than that, 
troubled by the sight of this woman, who, until 
meeting her, he had believed could excite no 
feeling in his mind but that of contempt or anger. 
“Harry,” said Sidney, before he could speak, 
“Mrs. Landry says she is sure you have for- 
gotten her.” 
““T was only so surprised that I could not be- 
lieve my eyes,” returned he, adding proper 
words of welcome, and doing the thing remark- 
ably well. 
‘And I don’t think I was modest enough to 
say I was sure you had forgotten me,” said Mrs. 
Landry, laughing. 
“No, How was it? You said he was angry 
with you. That was it; and I told you I wa 
sure he had forgotten it. You know you are the 
most heedless creature in the world, Harry!” 
Sidney cooed in her turn. ‘And you're not to 
bear malice, sir, because Mrs. Landry has just 
bezzed me not to let you. But, what was it all 
about; do tell me?”’ 
That was her crowning stroke, and all either of 
them could do, was to get away from the subject 
as fast as possible, an plunge into the first bit 
of talk that offered. The crowd—the heat; the 
horrible retribution that ought to befall amateur 
musicians; Mrs. Landry's voyage—her courage 
in crossing in April; and Sidney kept the ball 
rolling, and held aloof any possibility of awk- 
wardness, or a scene, until the woman beside her 
was so angry, that she could with pleasure have 
throttled her with her pretty fingers on the spot. 
As for Harry, he had always considered his wife 
an imnocent, rather childish creature, and only 
thought that she chattered out of entire uncon- 
sciousness of what the scene meant. With a 
man’s usual inconsistency he was vexed at her 
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lack of perception, and hardly knew which wo- 
man he hated most for the moment. 

‘*T don’t see Mr. Landry,” he said. 

“No; we only landed at noon. Mrs. Hunter 
came and dragged me out; but poor My, Lan- 
dry was not well enough.”’ 

“Rheumatism?” questioned Harry. ‘You - 
must be very careful of him,’’ and Sidney leaned 
back, and slowly fluttered her fun in enjoyment 
of his impertinence, for she knew as well as he 
slid that the gentleman had been a grandfather 
when Isabel married. 

“Mr. Landry is always dreadfully il at sea,” 
pursued the lady, addressing Mys. Payne, as it 
she had not caught Harry's remark. ‘1 want 
you to know him—such a heart! Ah, dear Mrs. 
Payne, I was wiser than all the rest of you 
girls. It’s very nice te be an elderly man’s darl- 
ing.” 

‘‘T suppose you don’t finish the proverb out 
of politeness,’ said Harry, rather pettishly, and 
Sidney would have liked to box his ears for mak- 
ing the blunder, 

‘Not a bit,” quoth Mrs. Landry. ‘‘ You know 
I never hesitated to tell you the truth.” 

People were trooping out to the refreshment- 
room; some man came and took Sidney away; 
she was inexpressibly grateful for the release. 
Driving home that night, Harry burst out sud- 
denly, 

“Tm sure I told you we didn’t want to know 
that worldly, frivolous woman.” 

““Mrs. Hunter brought her up to introduce,’ 
said Sidney. ‘I could not help myself—she 
seems charming, and a great fayorite. I wonder 
IT never heard more about her. But what did 
she ever do to make you dislike her? She said 
you used to be great friends, but that you got 
angry about something that was not her fault.” 

All Harry could do was to turn suddenly 
sleepy, and mutter something between the yawns, 
about the stupidity of going about to parties and 
balls night after night. Sidney let him alone; 
she was too clear-sighted not to see that the best 
hope for their future peace, would be in a frank 
confession on both sides; but it was so difficult 
at this late day—she was so fearful of seeing 
him pained or humiliated, that she had not the 
courage to attempt the bringing of it about. 

Fora little while Harry Payne struggled against 
the fascinations of the woman who had so sorely 
wounded his heart; but Mrs. Landry was deter- 
mined that he should yield. : 

But she was dealing with a very wise little 
woman. Sidney understood her tactics as clearly 
as if Mrs. Landry had made a plain statement of 
them. She did her foe more justice too, than 
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many of her sex would have done under the 
Circumstances. She saw that Mrs. Landry was 
impelled by a thirst for admiration and a keen } 
love of power, and a personal spite against her, 
Sidney, but was too cold blooded, and too clear 
healed, ever to let her heart lead her beyond 
the limits of mere flirtation. 

The two women were inexpressibly siyeet to 
each other, and Mrs. Landry insisted on rushing 
into an intimacy. Harry could not well keep 
at a distance when she came out in the character 
of his wife’s friend. Indeed, he did not struggle 
very long; he was soon her devoted slave, and 
Sidney had the humiliation of perceiving that he 
was terribly in earnest. She suffered cruelly, 
and there were oftentimes, during the next six 
weeks, when she was ready to declare the strug- 
gle unendurable; but she was fighting for her 
husband’s heart, for all that could give her a 
hope of happiness, and she would not be yan- 
quished. -A poor heart to fight for, lookers-on 
might have said, but it was the only one Sidney 
cared about; besides, she was possessed of an 
indomitable obstinacy under her mild exterior, 
ani the idea of defeat was almost as hard to bear 
as her suffering. She would not give in; she 
would show her husband the difference between 
herself and this woman, who, after proving so 
faithless in days gone by, was maliciously anxious 
to ruin any hope of pence for him in the future. 

Mr. Landry remained ill, or at least sufficiently 
suffering to keep to the house for several weeks. 
By the time he was about again, his wife and 
Harry Payne had glided into as pretty a flirta- 
tion as one could wish to see, but it was by no 
means the lady’s only affair. The husband knew 
that, though Harry only suspected it in moments 
of jealousy. Mr. Landry and Sidney waxed 
quite confidential very soon—that is, the con- 
fidence was on the elderly gentleman’s side, and 
Sidney listened with a pretty respect for his age 
not often found among this generation. 

“ People call my wife a flirt,’’ said he; ‘and 
so she is. I don’t like it, and I don’t pretend to; 
but there’s no good in making her unhappy.” 

“That's really very considerate,”’ replied Sid- 
ney, unable to resist laughing, though she was 
by no means in a merry mood. 

“Tf she were ever devoted to one man, I should 
interfere—she knows that,’’? pursued Mr. Lan- 
dry. ‘But there’s no having her; just now, it} 
may be your husband, or another; to-morrow, 
maybe, that handsome young music-teacher you 
sent her—and half a dozen besides.”’ 


Sidney lost the threa of his discourse as he 


verged into excuses for his wife, and invented 
scores of noble qualities wherewith to endow her, 


but she managed to look interested—all the while 
} she was meditating upon the light which his 
) revelations had cast upon her. If she could only 
prove to Harry that the beautiful flirt was just as 
} eager to listen to other men’s whispers as to hia, 
and repaid them with the same sweet smiles and 
eloquent glances, Sidney knew him well enough 
to be certain that he would hate the woman to the 
day of his death. 
4 It was not more than a week after that Geoffry 
Renshaw came over from England; and the 
gossips who were busy with Mrs. Landry’s name, 
did not hesitate to disclose that he had come on 
her account, and to hold up their hands in horror 
} at her conduct; ali the while they paid court de- 
votedly to her wealth and position, and manoeu- 
vred as hard to obtain invitations to her balls 
) 
} 











and parties, as if they had been tickets for Para- 
dise. 

From first to last, Mrs. Landry managed as 
only a woman could have done, to make it per- 
fectly evident to Sidney that it was a personal 
spite against her, and no return of an old tender- 
ness which prompted this attack upon Harry 
Payne. But Sidney was her match; she bore 
herself so cautiously and evenly, that the most 
keen-sighted of those who watched, were in 
doubt whether she was aware of the way her 
husband flung himself at the beauty’s head. 

Passing through the hall one morning, she met 
& new man-servant standing there, and studying 
the address of a letter with a puzzled face. 

«What is that, James?” she asked. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am; it’s a note Mr. 
Payne told me to carry. He’s gone out, and when 
I came to look, the address is so blotted, I don’t 
know where it’s to go. If you please, I don’t 
think I could have done it ‘ 

“Let me see,” she interrupted, taking the 
billet out of his hands. 

The blotted superscription was legible enough 
to her eager eyes; it was addressed to Mrs. 
Landry! It is useless to deny the fact—Sidney’s 
first impulse was to open the letter and read it; 
but the unworthy feeling passed in an instant. 
She knew there must be something strange in 
her face, for the man was looking curiously at her. 

‘Tt is a note that Mr. Payne directed for me,” 
she said, quietly. ‘ Take it at once.’ 

She handed back the missive, and told him 
the address; then hurried away to escape his 
apologies at assurance that he could not have 

> been to blame. 
Tt was not a pleasant morning that she spent 
in her own society, and she felt that her last hola 
on patience and resolution was giving way. She 
was almost ready to yow that if there came no 
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end to this insane folly on her husband’s part, joealous of the other; and they had both reached 
she would make one at whatever cost. This } a pitch of idiocy, to which the spoiled beauty did 
constant fever of unrest and excitement was too } not like her admirers togo. Just then she would 
humiliating to be borne. She cried a little, even } have been glad to be rid of them both. 
in the solitude of her chamber, then grew so An Sidney, apparently occupied with other 
ashamed of her own weakness that her spirit | persons and matters of her own, never lost a 
rose again. point of the little drama, and enjoyed malici- 
« {ll not give in,” was her conclusion, after j ously the strait in which Mrs. Landry found her- 
those long hours of passion and grief. “It}self. If only something would happen to give 
might be all very fine to do high tragedy, and go } her that long-watehed opporttnity! The even- 
into a convent like a woman in a noyel; but V'll } ing dragged on; a gay enough one to all appear- 
not! I love my husband, and he shall come } ance, though eich of the persons whom Sidney 
back to me, and own he has been a fool, anil; stadiel, would probably have pronounced it 
Isabel Landry shall accept such terms of peace about the most unendurable they ever spent in 
and mercy as I choose to offer.” the whole course of their lives: and she, in her 
But the means? It was an answer to that} pain and wrath at her husband's folly, was al- 
question which Sidney racked her brains to find, { most ready to declare, as she had done scores of 
but only worked them into an intense nervous } times, that she would bear it no longer. 
headache, which made her sick and blind. That There had been no talk of dancing; but Mrs. 
would never do; they were invited to Mrs. Lan-} Landry found somebody to play, and the very 
dry’s reception this very night, and she could } first waltz had difficulty to keep Harry and her 
not go with red eyes and pale cheeks. Englishman from coming to an absurd quarrel 
Fortunately, Harry was to dine with some }as to which she had promised her hand. But 
friends at his club, and come home to dress and } Sidney, on the alert, managed to carry off the 
take her, so she had plenty of time to recover } Englishman, and did it so well that the affair at- 
herself, and, like a sensible body, went out in tracted slight attention. Notlong after, some awk- 
search of fresh air and distraction, instead of } ward monster contrived to set his foot on Sid- 
weakening her powers by a longer season of mor- } ney’s dress, and to rip one of the flounces to such 
an extent, that a visit to the dressing-room be- 
came necessary. She met Mrs. Landry on the 
way out, and that lady, more in a mood than 
ever to convince the world that she and Sidney 
were on the most intimate and affectionate terms, 
fresh and bewitching gown of one of the new } insisted upon going with her. She had got rid 
marvelous tints of azure, which would make her } of Harry for an instant; but Sidney was still 
hostess, by contrast, look like a faded convolvu- leaning on Geoffry Renshaw’s arm, and he pro- 
lus. She succeeded perfectly; she perceived it ; posed accompanying them up stairs. 
by the angry light in Mrs. Landry’s eyes, when “T don't think you’d be of much use,” said 
she saw her enter the room ; perceived that even } Mrs. Landry. ‘ 





bid self-communing. 
She could only think of one bit of very femi- 
nine revenge for the moment, She happened to | 





know that Mrs. Landry was to wear a dress of 
pale blue, and she put herself into an entirely 


§ 





Harry looked at the lady in surprise, though in “Can you sew?” laughed Sidney. 

his masculine ignorance he had no idea what Finding that they both meant to be merciless 
was the matter, or that it was his own wife's and quiz him, he gave way, somewhat sheep- 
dress which made the usually brilliant coquette } ishly. 


look so washed-out and dull. “T believe I have your fan,” he said to Mrs. 
It could not have been a pleasant evening to ; Landry. He took it out of his coat-pocket, and 
Mrs. Landry, in spite of her tact and her ability | handed it to her. Sidney saw her look alittle odd, 





to act several parts at once. Her husband was } but could not understand what there was to dis- 
by no means satisfied with her conduct of late, } twrb her, or make her so eager to hurry away. 
and had only a few hours before, given her warn- The two ladies left the drawing-room, and 
ing as to the limits which he should insist upon } mounted the stairs, Sidney somewhat in advance. 
setting to the free moral agency of her actions. } Mr. Landry, searching for his wife, for the ex- 
At the bottom, she was afraid of him; she knew } press purpose of signifying his disapprobation of 
that, lenient as he had always been to her spirit agood deal that had taken place during the even- 
of coquetry, he would be sternly unforgiving } ing, caught the flutter of a blue-dress on the 
toward any imprudence which could compro- ; stair-case, and followed. i 

mise his name. Harry Payne and the See He dropped his handkerchief; as he stooped 


Englishman were watching her, each furiously } to pick it up, he saw a letter lying by it, and, 
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supposing that had also fallen from his pocket, 
he picked it up, peered at it with his near-sighted 
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“What do yon mean ?” she broke in, trying to 
find refuge in an appearance of anger. “Have 


eyes, and, finally, untwisted the crumpled sheet, you taken leave of your senses ?”’ 


and began to glance down the page, by the 
light an Egyptian maiden held on the landing. 
Only a few words; then he looked up, white as 
aman who had met a ghost, fairly reeling, till 
he had to seize the bannisters for support in the 
spasm of rage and suffering that came over hin. 

“‘T will wait for you here, in the library,” 
Mrs. Landry said. “I’m tired to death, and can 
just rest comfortably, while the maid repairs 
your damages; they’re so stupid down stairs.” 

Sidney nodded, and hurried on, glad to be rid 
of her society on any terms, for the untamed 
savage that women occasionally have to subdue, 
as well as men, was so rampant in her breast, 
that she found it very hard work to talk decor- 
ous commonplace with this woman, who had 
wounded her so deeply. 

In a few moments Mrs. Landry recollected 
what had been slipped into her hand along with 
the fan ; searched in the pocket of her dress— 
the letter was gone. She started up from her 
chair, and had reached the door, when she met 
her husband, confronting her with a look, such 
as she had never before seen on his face, and 
holding out toward her the letter she had drop- 
ped. Isabel felt her blood turn to ice at sight of 
it, and her husband’s look. For days past Ren- 
shaw’s devotion and absurdity had reached a 
pitch, which had decided her she must get rid 
of him. She liked to know that men were wild 
about her, to have them show their devotion in 
every possible way; but to let any man deliber- 
ately make love to her, in open words, she would 
not do, and that Renshaw had tried. Remem- 
bering that, she could imagine what a crazy 
rhodomontade that epistle must be. Her hus- 
band’s face was enough to reveal what its effect 
had been upon him. 

Almost any woman’s nerves would have de- 
serted her; but though Isabel could hardl y stand 
or breathe, she managed to say, collectedly, 

“Is that you? I am waiting for Mrs. Payne; 
somebody tore her dress, and Rosa is mending 
ite 

“T picked this up just now on the stairs,” re- 
turned her busband, holding out the letter. 

“‘ Very careless of the servants to leave waste 
paper about,” she answered, playing with her 
bouquet. 


“You dropped it as you came up,”’ he went } 
on, in a slow, dreadful voice. «I have only read } 


four lines; they are enough to show me that the 
married woman who is capable of receiving such 
a letéer is not fit to be my wife vy 














“T wish I had,” he answered bitterly. <I 
feel as if Thad retained them a day too long. 
Isabel, who wrote this letter 2” 

“If you've read it, you ought to know; I 
don’t,” she answered, defiantly. 

“T told you I had not-read it; I picked it up, 
thinking I had dropped it. Ijust read enoygh— 
it was—was t? 

He could not finish; he turned away his head 
for an instant, with a groan of intense suffering. 
Seeing him so moyed, it occurred to Isabel, that 
the best chance she had was in making a clean 
breast of it, and throwing herself on his mercy, 
saying it was the first time the man had ever 
written her; that she would never see him 
again—would do anything—promise anything. 
But before she could speak, he had found voice 
again, 

“I have been very lenient to your coquetries, 
because I thought they came merely from a love 
of general admiration: but you must have gone 
very far, when a man presumes to tell you in 
plain words, that he loves you——” 

“Listen! she interrupted. ‘Charles! hus- 
band—IL 

She was interrupted by a voice that made them 
both start and turn round. There stood Sidney 
Payne, saying, 

“Ibeg your pardon. Oh, Mr. Landry, yeu 
here?’ She looked white and troubled; her 
eyes wandered uneasily about. ‘‘I—I have lost 
something,” she continued. ‘I thought per- 
haps I had dropped it here.” 

«What have you lost, Mrs. Payne?’ demanded 
Mrs. Landry, sharply; “not a letter?” 

«Yes, yes,”’ exclaimed Sidney, eagerly, yet in 
a dreadfully composed way. ‘I—I dropped it 
on the stairs.” 

“Ts this it?” he asked, holding out the crum- 
pled note. 

“Yes; it’s mine,”’ she said, stretching out 
her hand to take the letter, but he held it beyond 
her reach. 

There was a second’s silence. Isabel could 
not speak at first; she did not understand what 
motive prompted the act, but she knew that 
Sidney was trying to save her, and for an instant 
felt such fierce hatred toward her, that she was 
almost ready to dare everything—but only for 
an instant. 

‘“Why, give Mrs. Payne her letter, Charles !”’ 
she exclaimed, suddenly, and tried to take it 
out of his hand; but he retreated a few steps, 
and remained looking from one woman to the 
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other. Isabel followed him, and whispered bit- 
terly, ‘‘ Your pretty, modest little favorite! She 
came up stairs with me. I knew it must be 
hers, but would not say so! Before you insult 
me by a similar accusation, remember that Iam 
always frank and open, and not capable of stoop- 
ing to secret letters, or stolen interviews.” 

Sidney stood perfectly still ; she was very pale, 
Dut had the air of a woman who meant to bear 
whatever she had brought upon herself. She 
could not hear what Mrs. Landry said to her 
husband, but she knew as well as if the words 
had been spoken aloud. She understood the 
woman's character so thoroughly, that she com- 
prehended to be thus saved from peril would 
only be a ground for fresh hatred. 

By a fortunate accident she had not found 
the maid in the dressing-room; she rang, but 
nobody answered, so, after looking vainly about 
for needles and thread, she went back to the 
‘ibrary to ask her hostess what was to be done. 
She heard Mr. Landry’s voice; the strangeness 
of it caused her to pause involuntarily. Then 
the first words that reached her made her under- 
stand the whole affair, only she supposed that 
the letter the husband had found was the one 
Isabel had that morning received from Harry. 

She must save him—claim the letter; there 
might be exposure, disgrace, worse than that— 
danger to the man she loved, if she hesitated an 
instant. She rushed into the room; her fright 
and confusion looked so like conscious guilt to 
Mr. Landry that he had no suspicion she was 
acting for any other than herself. 

There was still a brief silence after Isabel's 
whisper, then Sidney, wild to get the fatal epistle 
in her hands, cried out, 

“Give me my letter, Mr. Landry—I have told 
you that it is mine; you have no right to keep it 
for an instant.” 

Mr. Landry’s face changed; the anger and 
absolute despair gaye place to a look of mingled } 
contempt and sorrow; but Sidney met his glance 
firmly. 

“Give me my letter,” she repeated. 

«Don’t you hear !’’ cried Isabel, trying again 
to snatch it from his hand. 

«© Wait a moment,” he said, waving his wife 
aside. ‘Mrs. Payne, you admit that this letter } 
is your’s wy 

“Do you want her to say it again?’ interrupted 
Isabel, mad with anxiety to end the scer. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘ Before she claims it— 
before sho is willing to—I want her to look at} 
this page.” 

Isabel tried to interpose between them, but 
before she could do so, Sidney was leaning over 
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Mr. Landry's shoulder. She recognized the 
writing at once, for Renshaw had several times 
sent her and her husband invitations to supper. 
Such a sense of relief and joy came over her that 
for the first time she felt weak and faint. 

«Ah, you had not read it,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Landry, believing that she started back in fright. 
“Do you still claim it?” 

The room went round and round with Isabel; 
she caught hold of the chair by which she stood 
to keep herself from falling. Then she heard 
Sidney’s voice, low and distinct, 

“T still claim it! Give me that letter.” 

Mr. Landry folded up the closely-written sheet 
and retaining it in his hand, turned toward his 
wife. 

“‘Tsabel,’”’ he said, ‘I bee your pardon.” 

The wretched woman had sunk into a chair, 
and covered her face with her hands. Sidney 
stood immovable. In a moment more he went 
on, ‘Mrs. Payne, I had grown to like and re- 
spect you. I must say now, unpleasant as it is, 
that all intercourse between yourself and my 
wife must cease. I have astill more disagreeable 
duty to perform—I shall give this letter to your 
husband; it is to him you will have to answer 
the question as to the writer.” 

Isabel fairly shricked aloud ; everything was 
lost. 

‘Tor God’s sake,’ 
letter !”’ 

‘‘ Let my husband see it!’’ exclaimed Sidney. 
The way out was clear at last; she could free 
Marry from the toils that had been about him; 
and whateyer his anger might be, she could trust 
him not to expose the thwarted fiirt by look or 
word in that presence. ‘* Send for my hushand, 
Mr. Landry! I will account to him; any delay 
on your part is only an added insult to the words 
you have already spoken.” 

Tsabol Landry tried to shriek again, but could 
only crouch lower in her chair, with a faint gasp 
of mortal agony, Mr. Landry had gone; they 
heard his voice in the hall, addressing a domes- 
tic. Sidney stole softly to her enemy’s side, and 
touched her hand. Isabel retreated with a low 
imprecation. 


’ 


she moaned, ‘give up the 


p? 


‘You have ruined me!”’ she gasped. ‘ Oh, 
there’s no pity, no womanhood in you.” 
“T have saved you,’ returned Sidney. ‘ You 


don’t know either my husband or myself, if you 
think we would try to harm you now.” 

Mr. Landry was back in the room; he walked 
up and down in silence. Isabel still sat with her 
face hidden, and Sidney stood trembling with 
the great joy that filled her heart. 

There was a step in the gallery; Harry Payne 
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entered, glanced about in astonishment, and , of the mam who had so lately been the slave of 


said, her merest caprice, was more than she could 
“What's the matter, Sidney? Did you send bear, and she sobbed aloud, in mingled rage and 
for me?” humiliation. 


“Yes,” she replied, moving toward him. « Mr. “T can only offer my excuses,” Mr Landry 
Landry has found a lettér of mine on the stairs ; said. “T] believed that I was doing right. Since 
he feels it his duty to hand it to you, as he read you know what the letter is, there’s an end! 1 
a few words of it——” did by you as I should have wished you to do, 

“Not knowing what it was,” interrupted Mr. } had it been my wife.”’ , 
Landry. i “Sidney,” said her husband, ringing the bell, 

“Exactly; I never impute mean motives,’ ) “if youll get ready, I'll order the carriage. We 
said Sidney. «The letter, if you please.” needn’t detain either Mr. or Mrs. Landry from 

My. Landry placed it in her hand. Marry { their guests.” 
stood stupified. THis first thought was, as Sidney’s | “When you both have had time to think, you 
had been, that it was the letter he had written } will at least do justice to my motives,’ Mr. Lan- 
Isabel, and that his wife, aware of it by some } dry said. 
means, meant to help him out. Sidney took the “Oh, we do justice to everybody's motives , 
letter, turned the page, and her eye fell upon } don’t we, Sidney?” cried Harry. 
some lines that seemed to have been written ‘ “Perfectly,” she answered. ‘T assure you, 

? 
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pressly to serve her purpose. ‘TI am jealous of } Mr. Landry, I am not angry. I’m very much 

Payne. You say you despise him for his weak- obliged to you, on the contrary.” 

ness and vanity ; that you only flirt with him to} “And I,” he said, «am only too thankful to 

teaze his wife——” find that you are what I always thought you, 
She gave the letter to her husband, and pointed } one of the best little women I ever met. Tsabel, 

to these words. He knew the writing, too: read $I will go down stairs ; try and persuade our 

what she wished, folded the letter, and said { friends to forgive me—you know how sorry I am.”* 


quietly, As soon as he was out of hearing, Harry 
“After my wife’s telling you this letter was } moved toward Mrs. Landry, and said, 

hers, you have been guilty of a great imperti-} ‘Let me restere this letter to its rightful 

nence, Mr. Landry.” owner. I may not have another opportunity, as 


“Oh, Mr. Landry was good enough to suppose | I am only too happy to share in the verdict of 
it a love-letter,” cried Sidney. ‘He has already } dismissal which has been pronounced against my 
told me that all acquaintance between myself} wife.” 
and his wife must cease.” Another instant, and Isabel Landry was alone. 

“How very good!” said Harry, with a bitter } She had just strength to dart to the fire-place, 
laugh, while Mr. Landry stared at them both, ; and burn the fatal letter: then, for almost the 
and came to the conclusion he was out of his $ first time in her life, fainted completely away. 


senses. ‘Sidney,’’ pursued her husband, piti- Sidney had won her husband once and for- 
lessly, ‘was Mrs. Landry equally severe in her ever; and when he made his confession, she was 
virtuous indignation?” not slow with hers, for she felt, what everybody 

“That,” replied Sidney, “is a question she } must, sooner or later, that there can be no pos- 
must answer for herself.” { sibility of peace for two married people, who 


Isabel struggled hard to get back her com- 
posure; but the scorn and contempt in the face 


have joined their lives, while there was a sccret 
left unrevealed, 
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My darling, in this world of pain, My dearest, like some happy dream, 

Thou art as like an April bud, Does memory touch my soul with thee, 
Which droops beneath the mountain rain, Sweet as an old, remembered theme, 

And perfume yields the bounding flood, In which one heart finds melody. 
Thou art as yonder evening lark, Dear as the scent of withering flowers, 

So lofty, yet so iow in thought; Whose sweet, dead souls none others knew; 
Thou art one star, throughout the dark, Dear as life’s earliest, fondest hours, 


In solitude’s lone heaven wrought. Whose hopes the later years subdue, 
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CHAPTER V. mats: and all these mats, on every side, closed, 
Wuey I recovered consciousness, and opened { except directly in front, where the view opened 
my eyes, the sights and sounds that met me, down the valley, as I have described. 
thrilled me with such strange rapture and awe, Suddenly, the most delicious perfumes assailed 
that I said to myself, ‘Surely this is Paradise !’” { my senses. They were wafted I knew not from 
Before me, an extensive valley stretched away, { where, and though they suggested flowers that I 
between green, yet lofty hills, for miles and miles, had known before, they were each and all more 
into the purple distance. Through the centre of } delicate, and slightly different—the damask rose, 
this valley ran a river, that wound in and out, { the lemon verbena, the white jessamine, the lily 
like a glittering necklace of diamonds, here hid- } of the valley, lavender, gillyflowers, spring carna- 
den from sight by umbrageous, overhanging } tions, the tuberose, heliotrope, woodbine, and 
woods, there flashing into view as it flowed si- mignonette, mingled with the fragrance, a thou- 
lentiy and peacefully through verdant sayannahs. } sand times refined, if that were possible, of new- 
Everywhere, down the sides of the hills, leaped ; mown hay. As I lay, listening to the music, scent- 
little rivulets, some shooting earthwards, clear { ingdreamily those exquisite perfumes, and letting 
and bright, like jets of living silver, others tum-; my eye range languidly over the lovely valley, 
bling and whitening into successive cataracts, } I heard a noise beside me, and looking around, 
along their whole precipitous descent. Imagine } saweone of the mats being lifted, while, through 
the sweetest and most Arcadian of valleys, shut } the opening, a train of young virgins entered 
in by green Alpine hills, and the reader can call } singing. 
up, in some degree, the image of what I then} These fair choristers were clothed in white, 
beheld. with flowers in their hair, and carried flowers in 
In the immediate foreground a yerdant lawn, | their hands, which they scattered, as they ad- 
covered with short, thick grass, asifit had been } vanced. At their head walked, with that slow, 
artificially shaven, sloped gently downward. j free, stately, undulating gait, which is only seen 
On either side, the ground rose slightly, and was } in women of tropical blood, and which has been 
covered with great, wide-spreading trees, that { aptly.described as poetry in motion, a young girl 
threw long, cool shadows, slantwise, across. { ofirare beauty, just budding into womanhood. She 
Birds of the most brilliant plumage flashed to { was somewhat taller than hez companions, with 
and fro. Above, hung a sky of the deepest azure, } a-figure of the most exquisite proportions, lithe- 
anl without a cloud; and yet, strange to say, {limbed as a young panther, yet ‘high-bosomed, 
there was no glare; an impalpable veil, thinner } and full and rounded in every outline. Instead 
than the thinnest haze, tempered a sunshine that } of having flowers in her dark hair, she wore a 
otherwise would have been too bright. cirelet of what seemed diamonds of unequaled 
Out of sight, but evidently close at hand, and } size and lustre; and around her waist, which 
filling the whole air with music, was a choir of; was girdled like that of a priestess on the frieze 
young girls. Never had I heard, never had I} of the Parthenon, was another, a triple circlet, 
conceived of, such heavenly cadences. Now the } of similar gems of even greater splendor. Her 
harmony swelled out in a triumphant burst, now } dress was of white, like the rest, falling over the 
it sank almost to a whisper, now it ceased alto-} wide hips in graceful folds, yet not so thickly 
gether. Then, after a moment's pause, a solitary } but that every beautiful movement and contour 
voice began to sing, oh! such seraphic strains. } of her limbs could be seen, or was suggested, as 
The tears gushed involuntarily into my eyes, } she walked. 
and I turned in the direction of the voices, ex- When she had reached my side, she turned 
pecting, almost, te see white-robed angels. her great, liquid eyes, the ox-cyes of Homer’s 
But I saw only the sides of a tropical hut, } Juno, upon me, with a look of sad and pitying 
though one of unusual size, built in the ordi-; tenderness, such as a mother might cast on her 
nary way, of posts supporting a roof, and the} dying child, ora wife on a husband. As she 


spaces between the posts filled up with hanging : did this, she lightly flung a few delicate flowers 
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each as white as the driven snow, across me, 
singing as she scattered them, now a handful on 
the pillow above my head, now a handful over 
‘my heart, now a handful at my feet. Then she 
stopped, and the others of the train, each in suc- 
cession, came up, threw flowers over me, and 
passed on, singing. When all had passed, she 
flung more flowers over me, and followed, clos- 
ing the procession; and so, singing, they circled 
around me, and passed out again, through the 
opening where they had entered. 

Irubbed my eyes. Though the singers had 
vanished, the glamour of their presence was still 
upon me. Was it an illusion? Or was it real? 
Did I live? Or was I a disembodied spirit? My 
poor, weak brain could not answer these ques- 
tions. I put my hand up to my brow: certainly 
what I felt was tangible. But when I looked 
down the yalley, I said to myself, ‘nothing, out 
of Paradise, could be like this.’’ All the time, 
the subtle odor of the flowers, and the voices of 
the singers, sounding fainter as they receded, 
mingled together to lull and bewilder me. At 
last I shut my eyes, and gaye way toa dreamy 
langor, in which I was sensible of nothing, ex- 
cept the delicate perfumes that interfused the 
air, and the choral voices that gradually died 
away in the distance, like the sound of a French 
horn, on water, by moonlight. 

After that I slept. When I woke again, it was 
to comparative sanity. I was alone. My me- 
mory, as well as my reflective faculties, came 
back to me. I saw the tropical habitation where 
I lay, as I had seen it before; but now I recol- 
lected the past; the shipwreck, my gaining the 
shore, my swoon. More than that! I had a 
vague recollection, which grew stronger and 
stronger, of having been jolted in a palanquin, 
or some other similar mode of conveyance, up a 
narrow (efile, or canon, as such rayines havesince 
been called in California. Gradually the truth 
dawned on me. I was not a disembodied spirit ; 
this was not Paradise that Iwas in. On the 
contrary, I was in some tropical island, one of 
the tens of thousands in the Pacific, and I had 
been found on the beach, apparently dead, and 
saved by some of its inhabitants. 

But what island? Bit by bit this also came 
back to me. I remembered the story of the Essex 
veteran, and especially his description of the 
horse-shoe beach, and the surrounding moun- 
tains. I recalled my strange conviction, when I 
lay panting on theshore, that I had seen or heard 
of the place before. The full truth flashed on me 
at last. I was in the island of diamonds. 

Ifthere was anything wanting to conyince me, 


OO 


it was to be found in the prieeless gems that ; 


adorned the young girl, who had headed the pro- 
cession, and who carried them as if they were 
not indeed entirely worthless, for her attendants 
wore flowers, and not jewels, but as if they were 
not so rare as in civilized lands. They were dia- 
monds worth a nation’s ransom; yet she wore 
them as if they were mere amethysts. 

I was speculating on all this, in a drowsy 
sort of a way, almest half asleep, when I heard a 
rustling, caused by lifting one of the mats again, 
and a stately, imposing personage, a man of mid- 
dle age, and evidently of high rank, entered, for 
he was followed by quite a train of attendants, 
conspicuous among whom were two, themselves 
plainly persons of importance. One of these 
was a venerable, white-haired octogenarian, 
whose air and attire betrayed his sacerdotal 
character. The profession and rank of the other 
was not so easily to be detected. I learned, after- 
ward, however, that the principal visitor was 
the king of the island; that the venerable old 
man was his uncle, the high-priest; and that the 
other was the court physician. 

The king approached my bed-side, made me a 
dignified gesture of welcome, and addressed some 
words to me in his own language, apparently in- 
quiring how I felt. LIanswered his salutation by 
bowing my head, and then I shook it, in token 
that I did not comprehend him. 

“* Telane,” he said, turning to the high-priest. 
The word, as I afterward learned, meant, ‘‘he 
does not understand us.” 

‘“Natelane Omai,” replied the high-priest. 
“No, he does not understand, oh King !”” 

The king then beckoned to his physician. The 
latter approached, laid his hand on my forehead, 
and looked approvingly at the monarch. 

“ Tutepah?” asked the latter. «* May he eat ?”” 

“ Tetupah, Omai,’ answered the physician. 
“He may eat, oh king. Sanasitka. But not 
too much,” 

The king then beckoned to one of his ordi- 
nary attendants, and spoke a few words to him, 
in a low tone, when the latter left the apartment, 
noiselessly. After this, the king looked about 
the room, and seeing one or two mats out of 
place, directed them to be arranged properly. 
Then, as if satisfied he had done all he could 
for his guest, at least for the present, he cour- 
teously saluted me, though with dignity and even 
majesty, and left the house, followed by his 
train, each of which made a low salanam to me 
as he passed out. ’ 

In a little while, a mat was again lifted, and 
there entered, this time, four female attendants, 
two of them bearing dishes. Between them, 
walking alone, came the young girl, who had led 
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the procession, tall, and lithe, and full-bosomed, 
a very daughter of the gods. She did not now 
wear her tiara of diamonds, nor the triple cir- 
clet around her waist; but had, instead of the 
latter, a broad, flat girdle, on which, like bead- 
work, was embroidered # curious, Aztec-looking 
pattern in small diamonds. She was still attired, 
however, in her flowing, white garments, with 
her arms bare to the shoulders, as I discovered 
afterward was the custom of her race. These 
arms were as shapely as the lost ones of the 
Venus of Milo; round, and firm, and polished, 
and tapering from the shoulder to the wrist. 
They had no ornaments whatever on them, ex- 
cept a single broad band, studded with dia- 
monds of great size and lustre, on the right arm, 
half-way between the elbow and the shoulder. 
She approached me, smiling, her lips, red and 
full as ripe pomegranates, slightly parted, and re- 
vouling two rows of exquisite teeth, white, and 
small, and even, like pearls. Her smile was one 
of those rarely sweet ones, that light up the 
whole countenance, transforming it completely, 
as the smile of the first Napoleon is said to have 
done. Her brows were low, but broad, like the 
brows of the Coptic girls of Eyypt; her nose 
was nearly straight, and the mouth and chin 
were perfection. At cighteen Cleopatra may have 
looked thus. Her complexion was mnch lighter 
than that of her attendants; it was not as dark 
as that of many Cubans, or even Spanish wo- 
men; and the pink blood could be seen, in her 
slight embarrassment, mounting up in it, as clear 
and bright, as in the cheek of a New England 
brunette. 

At a sign from her, two of the attendants 
lifted me gently up, and supported me in a half 
sitting posture, while the others came forward 
with their dishes. Then, with the sweetest air 
in the world, she made gestures to me that I was 
to eat, and taking up a sort of spoon, she fed 
me herself. 

The beverage was half soup, half porridge, and 
very palatable. When she saw that I not only 
ate it, but ate it with avidity, she turned, half- 
laughing, to one of the attendants, and said, 
“* Benotah, good.” After I had taken about 
a dozen spoonfuls, she stopped feeding me. 
looked longingly at the basin, which was still 
more than half full, but she shook her head, 


directing the other servants to restore me to my 


and gave me a parting smile, the sweetness of 
which haunted my dreams for hours after, and 
which recalled to me what I had read of the 
siniles of Houris in Paradise. 

I was quite exhausted by all this, and soon fell 
into a deep sleep. But it was one of the most 
refreshing I had ever experienced. When I woke 
again, the stars were shining outside, and a cool, 
delicious night-breeze was blowing. 

As I looked around, I was startled by the light 
sound of receding footsteps, and just caught a 
glimpse of a white figure, that escaped, as a mat 
was lifted, But in the swaying, graceful motion, 
not less than in the exquisite turn of the head, I 
had no difficulty in recognizing my fair nurse, 
who had been watching me, I now saw, while 
I slept. 





CHAPTER VI. 

A monta had passed. Gradually all that had - 
been so inexplicable in my situation was cleared 
up, and I comprehended, at last, that I was in y 
the island of diamonds, and the only known 
white man that had ever visited it. 

My first difficulty had been to make myself 
understood, and to understand my attendants in 
turn. Signs had to answer in the beginning. 
But I speedily acquired something of the lan- 
guage used by those around me. I would point 
to the food they brought me, and so, yery soon, 
learned the ordinary nomenclature of their table. 
In a similar manner I became acquainted with 
the more ordinary terms of every-day life: the 
names for house, tree, sky, face, mouth, eyes, per- 
son. I then picked up their synonyms for run- 
ning, walking, eating, drinking, and other ac- 
tive verbs. I remembered, that, at Harvard, the 
professor of language had said, that, even among 
civilized races, the common people rarely had a 
vocabulary of more than two or three hundred 
words. This was certainly true of the simple 
islanders among whom it was my lot now to be 
cast. Necessity, too, is a quick teacher. In an 
almost ineredilily short period, I could converse, 
understandingly, with almost any one. 

In this way I was not long in learning how I 
had been rescued. It seems that the land-loeked 


IT} bay, on whose beach I had been cast, was not, 


as I had supposed, entirely inaccessible from the 
interior of the island. At one of its extremitics, 


narrow, deep ravine lel, tortuously, up to the 


recumbent position, she herselfsmoothed my pil- { summit of the hills. This defile had been cut, 

low, and making me a quick, graceful, but half. } ages ago, by a stream, that, in the rainy season, 

shy curtsy, glided noiselessly from theroom, As} found thus an egress for its waters to the sea. 

she passed through the opening, where one of her Some of the islanders, the morning after the gale, 

aitendants held back the mat for her, she turned ! looking down from the heights above, had dis- 
Von, LXI.—8 
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smiling, and ordered the attendants away. Then | but quite concealed from a casual observer, a 
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covered what seemed a human body, but of 
strange color and attire, lying on the sands. 
Alarmed, they had fled to seek the king of the 
island, Tootaha, but he being absent at the other 
side of his territory, they had told their wonder- 
ful story to his orphaned daughter, Obeira, a 
young princess of seventeen, who, startled by the 
strange intelligence, had come to the edge of the 
cliffs, to satisfy herself, by personal observation, 
of the truth of the story. By her orders a rude 
pulanquin had been censtructed, and bearers 
sent down with it, so that, before noonday, I 
was safely established in one of her father’s 
palaces, though still in a state of insensibility. 

Many days, indeed, went by, before I recovered 
consciousness. The struggle in the water, the 
agitation of my mind, and the exposure after- 
ward on the beach, had combined to throw me 
into a high fever, accompanied by violent de- 
lirium. ‘The simple-minded islanders, who re- 
garded me almost as a god, tried their few medi- 
cines on me to no ayail, and were alike terrified 
and sorrow-striken at their failure. Then they 
called in their priests. These sacred men re- 
commended incantations. They came, with clubs 
and knives, beating and cutting themselves, out- 
side my dwelling, dancing and howling dismally. 
But their incantations did me no more good than 
their pharmacoepia. As a last resort, the high- 
priest proposed that the sacred procession of vir- 
gins, a ceremony only used in the worship of the 
ols, and performed by select maidens of the 
hizhest birth, shquid be inaugurated around my 
bel. 

“ Fle has a white skin,’ said the hierophant, 
<< and we have never seen a man with a white skin 
before: white is, and ever has been, the color of 
the gods, and we use it entirely for priestly vest- 
ments; he is of wondrous beauty ; he has pro- } 
pably fallen from the skies, for, if not, whence } 
could he have come?’ The reader will under- 
stand this better, when he learns that these is- 
landers, as I shall have occasion to explain di- 
rectly, knew nothing of navigation, and had 
never seen a boat, much less a ship. ‘ Our medi- 
cines, which cure the common people, fail to cure 
him. Byen the incantations, which are so power- 
ful as healing agencies, with princes of your 
royal house, have no potency here. He must be 
a god, or the son of a god, and, if so, only the 
ceremonies, set apart for the gods, will be of any 
ayail.”’ 

Tt was this procession of virgins, headed by 
my preseryer, the daughter of the king, which 
J had seen on my first return to consciousness. 
By a singular coincidence, nature had come to 
my aid just at the moment that the ceremony 
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was at its height, so that not only was my re- 
covery attributed to the procession, but my being 
cured by such means, was regarded as conclu- 
sive proof of my descent from a superior race of 
beings. 

My almost constant companion, during my con- 
yalescence, was QObeira, the king's beautiful 
daughter. It was she who taught me most of 
my vocabulary, and supplied much other infor- 
mation. She told me of the island, its moun- 
tains, its productions, and especially of its dia- 
monds, concerning which I evinced so much 
curiosity. 

«You like them?’ she said, one day, holding 
up the diamond tassel to her zone, and looking 
at each separate gem as it flashed into a hundred 
shades of color, while she turned it in the light. 
«J confess I do also. I never tire of looking 
at their changing hues. But why do your peo- 
ple, as you say, place so much yalue on them? 
With us they are almost as common as, you say, 
ordinary pebbles are with you.” 

I explained to her, that, in America and Eu- 
rope, diamonds were the rarest of gems, and that 
it was this, and not merely their beauty, that 
made them valuable. 

“With us it is different,” she said. ‘ We 
make them a partially sacred gem, to be sure. 
But that is because they are beautiful to lool: at, 
and because the priests say that princes must 
have ornaments of some kind, set apart especially 
for them. Do you know, I think our reason for 
holding them in such estimation, is, if anything, 
the nobler of the two?” 

“You are quite right,” Ireplied. “ But where 
do you find diamonds ?” 

“When you are strong,” she said, ‘*I will 
show you. But now the time has come for you 
to eat again: I see the attendants approaching 
with the dishes.” 

This conversation shows the familiar terms 
on which we already stood. Utterly uncon- 
ventional, and innocent eyen in thought, Obeira 
acted toward me asif I had been a dear brother. 
Nearly the whole day she spent at my side. 

“Here is a new dish for you,” she said. 
«You require something stronger than you have 
been taking. You needn’t make a face at at 
for, as the cover, a plantain-leaf, was lifted, I 
pretended not to like the looks of the supposed 
delicacy. ‘I cooked it myself, when I was ab- 
sent a little while ago, and if you don’t eat every 
bit of it, I'll never speak to you again.” 

With this she took up a large spoon, and shak- 
ing her finger playfully at me, dipped it into the 
dish, and offered me a portion. 

It was a sort of pillau of rice and bird, the 
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latter chopped fine, and would really have done 
credit to Paris. 

“There, [ told you you'd like it,’ she added, 
showing her pearly teeth, and laughing, and her 
laugh was always low and musical, like the chim- 
ing of the tiniest silver bells. ‘ Confess now that 
we know how to cook as well as the Mericanos 
you are always talking about.” 

These Americans were a wonder; net only to 
her, but to her father also. At first my state- 
ments respecting them, and, of couxse, of Euro- 
peans also, were simply dishelieved. But by- 
and-by my fair hostess began to see that, how- 
ever extraordinary my allegations, they must be 
true, as I was not one to exaggerate. After that, 
she would listen to me with undisguised wonder, 
nay! would ask me questions by the hour. 

“These ships, these boats you talk of,’ said 
her father, one day, ‘how is it possible there 
should be such things? We have never heard 
of them.” 

This was the most extraordinary circumstance 
connected with these islanders. Everywhere 
else in the Pacific, on the smallest inhabited 
coral-reef, the people knew something of naviga- 
tion, and had eanoes in which they ventured, at 
least, along the shore. But in Tolulah there 
were no boats of any kind. I could only ac- 
count for it by supposing that the island had 
been originally populated from a pair, or pairs, 
who had been shipwrecked on it; that they had 
never had leisure, or oceasion, to make another 
canoe; that their children, in consequence, had 
never learned the art; and that, in time, even 
the tradition of the thing had perished from 
among them. However, this absence of means 
of voyaging, explained, as nothing else could, 
the isolation in which Tolulah had remained. 
History, I reflected, told us of more than one 
art, which, like this, had been lost. This strange 
anomaly, therefore, was not wholly withont pre- 
cedent. 

“But you saw bits of the ship, in which I 
sailed, as wreck on your coast,’ [ replied. «You 
saw broken spars.” 

“Yes! and I have heard, that, in my grand- 
sive’s time, similar fragments of timber, curiously 
shaped, and with iron spikes, as you call them, 


in them, were cast up, on the same beach.” 
This, which I had not heard before, was a strik- 
ing confirmation of the old Essex gunner’s 
story. ‘But we never understood the purpose 
of these bits of wreck. Ilow should we know 
that they ware, aa you say, parts of a great 
ship? The iron was kept as something strange, 
and now ornaments, as a sacred thing, the great. 
temple; for no one ever thought of subjecting it 


to fire, and forging it, in the way you describe. 
Stone, as you know, and sharp-edged shells, 
are our cutting instruments. Besides, and here 
is the real puzzle, how do you make your vessels 
float? I should think they would sink at once.”’ 

Civilized people, who accept known facts from 
their infancy as axioms, can hardly understand 
how difficult it is for a savage, no matter how 
intelligent, to believe things out of his ordinary 
experience. Now this question of navigation 
was one of this kind. Just as, with us, when 
iron-ships were first suggested, the unlettered 
fancied they must sink, so this not unebseryant 
islander, a wise man in his way, could not con- 
ceive of a boat of any kind floating. 

“But you have seen a leaf, a twig, on the 
water. It does not sink,’ I said. 

“But the leaf, the twig is light,” he replied. 
“A stone-axe sinks immediately, and your small- 
est boat is heavier than an axe.’ 

Tt was no use explaining to him the theory of 
specific gravity, for his mind would not have 
been able to conceive even the first axioms of 
science, so I answered promptly. 

“T can build a boat, oh! king, and convince 
you. I will set about it as soon as I get stronger, 
if you will appoint me workmen, and bid them 
do as I direct. You yourself shall sail in it, if 
you will, and so shall Obeira,” I said, turnéng 
smilingly to her. 

She clapped her hands gleefully. “Oh! that 
will be glorious !’’ she cried. ‘No, you needn’t 
smile, incredulously ; I shall net be a bit afraid.” 

The very first day I was able to walk out, I 
selected a tree of enormous girth, which I di- 
rected to be cut down, for my plan was to build 
a canoe by hollowing out the trunk, no other 
kind of boat being possible with the limited 
tools at my command. I was as eager to begin 
the enterprise, as the king to see it undertaken. 
In this canoe, it was my purpose, in due season, 
to make my escape from the island. I had been 
brooding over the possibility of getting away, 
ever since I had begun to recover. The thought 
was with me through the night, and haunted 
me in the day. Obeira had often noticed my 
abstraction, and teased me to tell the cause, but 
I always evaded her. Now, suddenly, a way 
had been opened. I would have the assistance 
of the king's own followers in constructing my 
canoe, and when it was-finished, I would load 
myself with diamonds, and set off on a voyage, 
to seek some neighboring island, or to take my 
chance of falling in with a ship. 

The huge tree was a long time in heing cut 
down. Literally speaking, it was not cut down, 
but burned down. Then a week elapsed before 
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it could descend the mountain, and reach its final « Diamonds, small ones,”’ she continued, “are 
destination, from which it was to be launched, } found everywhere. As there are places, in your 
which was at the mouth of the river that ran own country, where you say that stone-wood, 
through the valley I saw from my hut. At last, } coal you call it, is found almost entirely, and 
dozens of laborers were at work, hollowing it out } others where there is nothing but iron, so Tolu- 
with fire, after which it would have to be shaped } lah, I suppose, may be called the island of dia- 
on the outside, slowly and laboriously, with stone- } monds. ‘The poorest people, by going to one of 
axes and adzes. It was a work of several months, } these smaller streams, that pour down from the 
but meantime my leisure was spent not unplea- hills, can, in a single morning, get a whole hand- 
santly, and part of it, indeed, very happily. ful of little diamonds. ‘The earth, that these 

For now that I was able to leaye my apart-} rivulets wash down, they rake backward and 
ment, I made various excursions through the} forward, keeping water running over it, and as 
island, sometimes in great state, with the king they rake, the diamonds sparkle up. We, that 
and numerous attendants, at other times more} is. the priests, let these poor people keep, and 
simply, with Obeira and only a few followers. } even wear such diamonds; it is only the larger 
It was on these latter occasions that I was so} ones that we reserve for ourselves; and they are 
happy. Obeira and I would sit, side by side, for but rarely discovered in the lower valleys, but 
hours, on some rocky bluff, looking over the wide, } only on the high grounds, where I am taking 
green landscapes below; for the island, being } you, and where they are found embedded in the 
twenty miles wide, and nearly forty long, fur- rock. We ourselves never use the small dia- 
nished many lovely valleys; or we would stray monds, except to make a sort of seed ornament, 
off into the deep-shadowed woods, Obeira run-} as you see in my girdle to-day, or to pound them 
ning before, just as ifshe had been only a happy } up into powder, with which our mystery-men, 
child, picking wild-flowers, and singing, in art-? for it is an art kept sacred in our temples, polish 
less innocence and happiness, like a merry bird. } and cut the larger diamonds.” 

But sometimes sadder moods would come across «That has often puzzled me,’ I said. ‘I no- 
me, and 1 would seek the cliffs that overlooked } tice that all your finer gems are cut, exquisitely 
the ocean, and sit, silently, as Napoleon is said cut, some of them. How did you ever learn the 
to have done at St. Helena, looking across the} art? Why, it was unknown, even in Europe, 
mighty sea. | unt a few hundred years ago, though it had 

‘J do not like you to come here,” said Obeira } been practised in India for thousands of genera- 


to me, one day, almost pettishly, and seizing me : 


by the arm. ‘Let us go! It always makes you «J know nothing of your India or Europe,” 
sorrowful to sit on these rocks.” she replied; ‘‘but the art has always been un« 
She dragged me away, asshe spoke, and I fol- derstood in Tolulah from the earliest times. It 
lowed, bewitched, for the moment, out of even } is kept sacred and secret, as I haye said; but 
the thoughts of home, by her sweet smile and ; plenty of priests, in the temples, know all about 
her tender manner. it. Perhaps,’ she added, ‘it was brought here 
by our first great ancestors, and perhaps, too, they 
came from the India you speak of: for you say, 
you know, that we must have come from some- 
where, and could not have been created here.” 
As she thus spoke, she led the way, through 
the loveliest ravines, up, past one table-land and 
Followed by four attendants, bearing provi-} another, till, at last, we stood on a lofty moun- 
sions, and one of them carrying a sort of rude um- } tain, the loftiest in the island. We were not yet 
brella, in case his mistress should need it, we} at its summit, however, nor did Obeira propose 
struckintoa path, that led upinto the higher hills, } to take me there. That rose sharp and steep, 
where only trees of the temperate zone grew, for ; almost needle-shaped, like the famous Aiguilles 
I should have already stated that, though the is- } near Chamouni, a yast obelisk of granite shoot- 
land was in the tropics, parts of it were so ele-} ing into the sky. Our destination was lower 
vated, that it had almost every variety of climate. } down, where the quartzy-sandstone, or conglome- 
Where the palaces of the king were located, in- rate, lay at the base of this upper elevation. But 
deed, it was as cool, ordinarily, as in June in} eyen from here the view was magnificent, for the 
New England, though we could see, far away, whole of Tolulah, with its plains, and valleys, 
and on the level of the lower grounds, great palm } and rivers, and forests, lay spread out beneath 
trees standing up against the sky. _ }us, as in a map, the sea being yisibie all around, 





CHAPTER VII. 

‘‘T wave often promised to show you where to 
find diamonds,” said Obeira to me, one bright 
morning. ‘It is a beautiful day; I will take you 
now.” 
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except where the lofty, steeple-like peak, of which , 
Ihave spoken, shot up behind us. Gazing, in } 
different directions, I could see a dozen valleys, } 
radiating from the mountaiu, where we stood, as } 
from a centre; and down the hill-sides, in every 
valley, innumerable rivulets were tumbling. The 
mists which prevailed almost continually in these 
high altitudes, added to the fascination of the 
scene, by now shutting in, and now reyealing, 
the wondrous landscape. [Here and there we 
could see white villages nestled in the valleys, 
or on some commanding bluff, overlooking the 
country below, a rude, but stately temple. Far 
away, on every side, except immediately behind 
us, glittered and shone, as I have said, the illimit- 
able ocean, 

«Till you came here,”’ said Obeira, nestling to 
my side, ‘‘we thought that great sea the end of 
the world. We did not imagine that there was 
anybody, but ourselves, on the earth, or any 
lands beyond. But now we know better.” ‘ 

The innocent trust in me, the perfect faith in 
what I had taught her, was revealed in eye, and 
expression, and gesture. 

“But we must not stay here too long,’ 
raid. ‘TI have got to show you where to find 
diamonds ; and after that, we must take our noon- 
day meal; and then it will be time for us to de- 
scend, if we are to get back by night-fall. Look 
at this.” 

She walked a few steps to the right, picked 
up a loose bit of quartz, and knocked off, from 
the side of the rock, a diamond of ten carats, or 
more. I followed her, and there, splangled, as 
it were, all over the conglomerate, were diamonds 
of priceless size and lustre, as common, appa- 
rently, as ordinary fossils are in other forma- 
tions. All that she had said to me was true. What 
the coal and iron regions of my own land were to 
other less-fayored localities, this extraordinary } 
diamond island was to other diamond mines. 
In Golconda and Brazil, diamonds were, at best, 
rarities ; but here they were as plenty as road- 
side pebbles, or shells on a sea-shore. 

I could not help wondering what the effect 
would be on the world, if ever this island should 
become open to commerce. ‘ ‘Io what will not 
the vast value of the Regent and Koh-f-Noor 
sink,” I said to myself, ‘‘ when they haye to com- 
pete with the yirgin treasures of this wonderful 
soil ?”” 


* she 


Meantime, my companion went on, knocking 
gem after gem out of the conglomerate. Some- 
times, the diamond was so deeply imbedded, that 
her efforts were in vain; but diamonds were so 
plenty that she did not mind this: she gave a 
little half-vexed exclamation, and went off to 
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another. She had great dexterity, however, and 
constantly succeeded where I thought she would 
fail. Once I offered to help her. 

“No! no!” she cried, in undisguised alarm. 
“The attendants cannot see us,’” for they had 
paused, lower down the mountain, ‘but it is 
wrong allthe same. You must know,” she added, 
hurriedly, ‘this is asacre:l hill, and to gather its 
diamonds is forbidden to all, except to the higher 
priests, and those of royal blood. I am botha 
princess and a priestess, and have a double right 
to exercise this privilege. ButI dare not dele- 
gate it even to you.” 

Neyer shall I forget the look with which this 
was accompanied. All this day her manner had 
been marked by a bewitching tenderness. My 
heart beat quick and fast. Whose, under similar 
circumstanees, would not? 

“You may take as many as you please, how- 
ever, with you,” she said. ‘If ever you go away 
from Tolulah,’’ and her voice became steldenly 
sad, ‘they will make you rich in your own 
country. Perhaps some fair girl there will be 
your wife, and marry you, as we marry when we 
love, with festive garlands of flowers and dances 
by the new moon.” 

Her tones were low and plaintive, as she 
finished, and I almost thought there were tears in 
her eyes. Before I could reply, one of the atten- 
dants appeared, to say that our lunch was ready. 

A sudden change came over her. Never had 
she seemed gayer, than she now did, while the ser- 
vants were by. Never had her silvery laugh rung 
out so clear. And never had she seemed so charm- 
ing, so fascinating, in every way. She insisted 
on herself feeding me with the dessert, whieh 
consisted of small, delicate nuts, little cakes, 
and native sweetmeats. She sat by me, and made 
me open my mouth, while she tossed the morsels 
deftly in. I have been told that the beautiful 
Odalisques while away the time, in their Iarems, 
by feeding each other in the same way. I can 
well understand it. It seems childish to tell of, 
in print, but it is a different thing when one is the 
recipient, and when an Obeira feeds you. 

Tt was late in the afternoon, before we could 
make up-our minds to break away from this re- 
past, and it was nearly sunset when we reached 
the vicinity of the palaces. yen then, we both 
felt that the day had been too happy, and was 
still too happy, to part with yet. I suggested, 
therefore, that the attendants should be dis- 
missed, and that we should follow homewards 
more slowly, while they went ahead, and an- 
nounced our coming, and gave orders for the 
evening meal. 

“That is charming,’ she said, and her eyes 
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sparkled. ‘‘I know such a pretty spot, close by, 
which I don’t think you have ever seen. I will 
take you to it at once; we have still a little while 
left before night-fall. Come.” 

She led the way, accordingly, to a secluded 
glen, overhung by drooping trees. Through it 
ran a little stream, that went singing by softly, 
over a bed of silyery pebbles. We sat down, 
side by side, on a bank of thick, velvety turf, 
spangled all over with delicate wild-flowers, that 
reminded me, now of the Mousatonia of my na- 
tive woods, and now of fragrant violets. Just 
at our feet, the rivulet widened and deepened 
into a broad, quiet pool. Obeira challenged me 
to skim pebbles across the surface with her, and 
when she succeeded better than I did, clapped 
her hands and laughed gleefully. But, by-and- 
by, she seemed to tire of this sport. Sitting by 
the margin of the pool, her little, naked feet 
peeped out from beneath the hem of her robe. 
She dipped them, one after another, into the 
water, glancing mischievously up, to see if I ob- 
served her. Then, lifting them just out of it, 
she coquettishly let the water drip, glittering, 
from their shining surface. Aud what pretty 
feet they were! Atlanta’s could not have been 
more slender or more arched. 

She tired of this pastime also, after awhile, 
and with her hands lying listlessly in her lap, 
sighed, and gazed dreamily into vacancy. I 
had often noticed the beauty of her hand, but 
never so plainly as now: the fingers, long and 
tapering; the almond-shaped, pink nails: no 
Marquise of the Fauxbourg St. Germain, even 
in the most aristocratic times of the old monarchy, 
ever had one more beautiful! I took up the little 
hand, that lay nearest to mine, and as I did this, 
she woke from her reverie, glance] up at me and 
smiled. The sweet, tender expression was irre- 
sistible. [ pressed the soft, warm palm instine- 
tively. The slender fingers closed on my own 
in return, as she looked at me, half fondly, half 
inquiringly. Her eyelids drooped shyly; the 
color rose to her cheek ; her bosom heaved; her 
face turned slowly to mine, and our lips met, as 
it were, unconsciously. My arm stole around 
her waist, as she leaned toward me; and she hid 
her blushing cheeks on my bosom. 

Suddenly a footstep was heard approaching. 
Obeira sprung up, frightened, from my side, and 
stood looking around like a startled deer. The 
thicket, behind us, parted, and Tootaha stood 
before us. 

She gave a little scream, covered her face with 
her hands, and fled through the undergrowth 
in an opposite direction. 

I was alone with the king! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

For a moment I almost expected that he would 
strike me to the earth. We carried at his girdle, 
like all men of rank in Tolulah, a stone axe, and 
his hand rested on it, the fingers twitching, 

Trose tomy feet. But il was not to fy. What- 
ever came, I would, at least, face him. 

He looked at me with knitted brow, and mouth 
working, for a full minnte. 

«You love her,’’ he said, tersely, at last, 
“and she loyes you?” ! 

I did not reply. Ile took my silence for 
assent. 

‘ Well,” he said, *‘ you shall marry her.” 

I drew a quick breath, not of relief, but of 
astonishment. Yet still I did not answer. What 
could I say? . My mind was in a whirl. 

‘¢T have seen it coming for a long time,’ re- 
sumed the king. ‘ At first—I will be frank with 
you—I was not pleased. Why should a princess 
of Tolulah, I said, demean herself by marrying 
one not of royal blood, and especially a stranger, 
no matter how exalted the people to whom he 
belonged? But when I consulted with the high 
priest, he took a different view of the matter. 
Ife said you might be sent, if not from the gods, 
at least by the gods. I have no son, as you weil 
know, to inherit my kingdom. None of my 
family are suitable for a husband for my daugh- 
ter, and a woman is not fitted to govern, at leasp 
alone. I see you and Obeira love each other. 
Why should I stand in the way of your happi- 
ness? As the hierophants say, perhaps the 
gods themselyes have had you cast on these 
shores in order that you may marry the princess 
anil solve this dilemma of state.” 

Ho paused, as if awaiting an answer, but I 
was tongue-tied still. How could I reply? I 
did not really love Obeira, at least as I loved 
Bessie Thorndyke. The image of the latter, at 
the king's question, rose up before me in all its 
spiritual and exalted beauty. The glamour of 
the last few hours fell from my eyes. Isaw now 
that it was only my isolation on this island, the 
daily presence of Obeira, and the magnetism of 
her beauty which had led her father, and per- 
haps herself also—ah! here was the pang—to 
believe I loved her. Between my remorse for 
that almost unconscious kiss, and my shame at 
my momentary weakness, what wonder I could 
not find words to speak ! 

The king, however, mistook the reasons for 
my silence. 

‘I see you have a becoming modesty,” he 
said. ‘It is an alliance not often offered to any 
man, and you may well be astonished at it. But 
I believe you to be braye, able and loyal; and I 
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give my ehild to you, therefore, with all my 
heart.” The father was too much for the mon- 
arch at this juncture, and his voice shook. ‘“ Be 
true to her. That is all I ask.” 

After a moment, he resumed, more calmly. 

“Say nothing to Obeira, as yet, of this. I 
myself will speak tv her, at the proper time. In 
a month from now, at the next new moon, you 
and she shall be wed, with the ceremonies and 
sacred rights befitting a princess of our royal 
house.” 

With these words, he wrung my hand and 
left me, stunned, bewildered, and still silent. 

For awhile I hardly knew where I was, or 
what Iwas. But gradually I realized the peril- 
ous abyss over which I stood. Thoughtlessly, 
with no intention of eyil, I had yielded myself 
up to the fascination of Obeira’s presence, never 
asking to what it would lead. Yet I now saw 
that I had won her guileless affections, and that 
her father, if not she herself, expected me to 
marry her, 

«And why not?” at this point, asked a voice 
within me, the voice of the Tempter, the Mephis- 
tophles that is ever with us all., ‘¢ Bessie Thorn- 
dyke! Well, what have you to expect in that 
quarter? Even if you get back to America— 
which you never will—you will be poor and un- 
known, Her father will not give her to you, as 
you know, while you remain so. A life of strug- 
gle, at the best, lies before you. Should you 
win fortune and position, at last, it would: only 
be after years of self-denial and labor, when the 
youth of life will be over, and enjoyment, in its 
true sense, no longer possible. But here, here, 
in this lovely isle, everything that heart can de- 
sire is to be had for the asking. You have only 
to speak the word, and you will be a king’s son, 
with boundless wealth at command, and power 
for life and death over tens of thousands. Yet: 
this is the least of it. Obeira will be your's, 
wholly your’s. Think of it! Recall her artless- 
ness, her bewitching manner, her ravishing 
beauty, her devoted love for you. Have you no 
gratitude? Did you, on your part, do nothing to 
win that love? Ah! you wince, you remem- 
ber that kiss! Are you a man of honor? 
Can you desert her? Why do you waver? To 
have her always by your side, to know that she 
will give her life for you if necessary, what more 
can you ask, what more ought you? In colder 
climes, in civilized lands, women, the best of 
them, love with unconscious reservations. So- 
ciety, position, wealth, a hundred things share, 
with a husband, their time, if not their hearts. 
But Obeira would be all your own. Your 
slightest wish would be her law. How can you 
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) do better than to accept the lot which Fate has 
assigned to you, remain in Tolulah, forget the 
selfish world outside, and be happy forever ?”’ 

But would I be happy? Coyld I even make 
Obeira permanently happy ? This is what I said 
to myself, or my better angel said. Were ease 
and luxury, after all, everything? Was the life 

} of a Lotus-Hater, itself, the ideal of existence? 

Would even the beauty and tenderness of Obecira 
never pall on me? Would I not be, at best, a 
prisoner, and would not the consciousness of this, 
in time, turn my love into loathing and hate? 
Could I hope, I repeated, ever to make Obeira 
permanently happy? ‘This was not all. Had I 
not something within me, did I not feel its stir- 
rings at this very moment, that called for loftier 
aims? Were intellect, and culture, and what we 
call civilization, nothing? Could any merely sen- 
suous, tropical life—the life of ‘soul, take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry’’—give me all my 
nature desired, or help to raise me to that higher 
plane to which all who are true should aspire? 
Even in the arms of Obeira would I not sigh for 
what I had lost? She was not herself a false 
Duessa, but she would be one to me, and not a 
Una. My Una was Bessie Thorndyke. Obeira was 
beautiful, ravishingly beautiful, as the Tempter 
had said, but it was a beauty that appealed only 
to the senses, or principally to them. It was a 
beauty that could never ‘‘ counsel or command,” 
like the more exalted and spiritual beauty of 
Bessie Thorndyke. 

“Oh! noblest, and highest type of woman- 
hood,”’ I cried, apostrophizing my far-off mistress, 
“to surrender the hope of making you mine, 
would be to surrender all that is dearest and no- 
blest in life. If, for a moment, I was disloyal to 
you, the spell is now broken. It is you, you only, 
that I love, or have ever really loved. Tave pity 
onme! Do youever, in your calm and prosperous 
felicity, think of the poor outcast, whom, for an 

instant, you seemed to love? It was, perhaps, only 
{long acquaintanceship, and a momentary sym- 
pathy for one going away for years, that surprised 
youinto your condescension. But be ita delusion,” 
I exclaimed, in bitter anguish, ‘*come delay, dis- 
appointment, heart-break itself, still I will cling 
to the hope that you may have been in earnest. 
Better poverty and toil, with you as the reward 
at last, than ease, and luxury, and power, even 
with Obeira.”’ 

I stopped. Obeira! What had she done, poor 
girl, that I should speak of her half contempt- 
uously? She had never sought me in any un- 
maidenly way. It was not her fault that she 
had not the clear-cut, hich-bred face of Bessie 
Thorndyke, or that culture did not run in her 
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blood, as in that of her more fortunate rival. 
Sue was, in her way, as truly noble ag any Thorn- 
dyke. But, alas! there were sympathies, there 
were aspirations—I could not shut my eyes to 
‘22 truth—which Bessie and I could share to- 
gether, in which Obcira, if she lived a thousand 
yeurs, could never have a part. Was I to con- 
sites only myself, the question ought to be de- 
cilel, perhaps, by the love the poor girl had for 

But suppose Bessie loved me also! Had I 
sat to sacrifice her, the first, in point of time, 
tu love me, and incomparably the higher type 
of womanhood. No! never! 

Yet how could I escape? ‘It was sheer folly,” 
suid my Mephistopheles, “to think of it.” The 
ony possible way was through the canoe I was 
building. Three months, at least, must elapse 
before the boat could be finished; and before a 
month I must either marry Obeira, or bring down 
on myself the vengeance of the king. There was 
really no choice left for me. To marry Obeira, 
and then, after the boat was launched, to steal 
away, was not to be thought of: I could not thus 
betray and desert an innocent girl; even if I 
died for it, I would do right. I would keep, in 
future, at least, to the straight path. 

I paced, restlessly, to and fro. Now I thought 
of Obeira, of her love, and of her tears, and 
almost wavered. Now I thought of Bessie Thorn- 
dyke, and when I did this, I determined to dare 
everything rather than give her up. 

Give her up? Impossible! It would be to 
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give up myself, to sink to a lower and lower level 
continually, to lose all hope of rising to a higher 
and loftier plane. 

“Yet suppose,’ repeated the Tempter, ‘ sup- 
pose you should manage to escape—though, poor 
fool! there is not the remotest chance of it—and 
should reach America. It would only be—I re- 
peat it—to find Bessie Thorndyke married to 
some one of her own degree. She but yielded, 
that evening, to girlish sympathy, and laughed 
at her folly the next day, or at most the next 
week. She has long since forgotten you.” 

I stopped, and struck my breast, impulsively, 
as if I could, by that gesture, drive the foul 
Tempter from within. 

“Neyer,” I said. ‘I will do right, come what 
will! I have four good weeks yet, and some- 
thing may happen in the interval: perhaps a 
ship may discover the island; perhaps—per- 
haps——” 

For an instant I thought I heard a mocking 
fiend laughing at my foolish hopes: I even looked, 
quickly, around ; but it was only my excited im- 
agination. 

«© At any rate,”’ I said, ‘I can die. Always 
that resource against dishonor. If the king has 
me killed, I will die faithful, oh! my darling.” 

But, the moment afier, I thought of the 
equally innocent rival, lonely and deserted, and 
perhaps broken-hearted, and I sighed, and said 
softly, with bated breath, 


** Poor Obeira!”’ (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Stow o’er the river the ferry-boat came: 
Bringing my lover. 

“Robin! my Robin!” I whispered his name, 
Over and over. 

Never before seemed the waters so wide; 
And never, oh! neyer, 

S> slowly along did the ferry-boat glide, 
Over the river. 

High rose my heart above trouble and care, 
Like the down of a thistle; 

As shrilly and loud, on the still evening air, 
Broke the ferry-boat’s whistle. 

“Robin! thy Robin is coming to thee !” 
The bells were all ringing ; 

And “ Robin, my Robin, is coming to me !"” 
My glad heart was singing. 

Alns!and alas! when the boat kissed the land, 
And the ropes were thrown over ; 

Hold'ng her dainty-robes up with one hand, 
Walked a maid, with my lover. 

His eyes they were cast on the face at his side, 
And seemed loth to leave it; 


Jealousy whispered, “ The maid is his bride !” 
Could I believe it? 


“The maid has been jilted, been jilted, oh ! oh !” 
The bells were all ringing; 

And a weird, weary dirge, in the sharp key of wou, 
My sad heart was singing. 

Swiftly I sped from my false lover’s sight, 
The damp dews were falling. 

I heard a quick voice on the still air of night, 
Calling and calling. 

“Evelyn! Evelyn ! whither away? 
Is this the meeting, 

I have looked forward to many a day? 
Have you no greeting? 

Neyer a word for the sister, whose namo 
T’ve spoken so often?” 

Hot grew my cheek with the warm blush of shame, 
And tears came to soften, 

The wild, stony grief that was threatening death 
To loye’s tender blossom. 

Oh, never again shall a doubt of his faith 
Darken my bosom, 
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‘‘SuE piecea up every block of it with her own 
hands, Malviny did.’ And the proud mother 
spread abroad the gorgeus folds of the patch- 
work bedquilt before the eyes of the bewildered 
young minister like a triumphal banner. 

‘She thought at first she would have it a al- 
bum quilt; but, finally, she decided on a blazing 
star, as Malvyiny says to me, ‘it looks so kind 0’ 
heavenly.’ You know stars are a bright yellow, 
and the sky is a blue ground-work jest like this. 
She thought it gave it a kind of a sacred look. 
She is dreadful religeus, Malviny is. I have said 
to her father, many a time, ‘If she is ever 
snatched away from us, Pa, I hope he will be a 
religious man that snatches her.’ A good many 
told me, when she was a little girl, that she was 
just cut for a minister’s wife, she was so eqtti- 
nomical and industrious. Sheis an awful worker; 
there is seven hundred pieces in this bedquilt ; 
that shows’ some industry, don’t it, Mr. Thurs- 
ton?” 

“T beg your pardon, madam; I am afraid 
i didn’t quite understand you!’ His rather 
dreamy, gray eyes were looking out of the open 
window, down the emerald, daisy-empearled 
meadow, stretching away to the green woods. 

“T was saying there is seven hundred pieces 
of calico in this bedquilt; I didn’t begrech layin’ 
out the calico for her—not a bit; she cut ’em all 
out in one day.” 

“ Kitty helped her cut’em out, for I seen her ; 
n’ I want a piece of pie, or bread n’butter,” 
Sammy, the fearless, had entered the room, and 
stood before the authoress of his life, with plead- 
ing in his tone, and utter indifference in his de- 
meanor toward his visitor. 

«Yes; Kitty helped her a sight,’ said Mrs. 
Ross, commencing to fold up the bedquilt, and 
she added, severely, ** Little boys should be seen, 
and not heard.” 

“JT am tired of bein’ seen; I want to be heard 
a spell; m’eant [ have the pie or bread n’ butter? 
I want some strawberries on it. aint Kitty got 
back yet? I seen her start for ’em more’n a 
nour ago.” 

“When Kitty gets a book in her hand, or gets 
out doors, there is no knowin’ when she will be 
scen again. She is so different from Malviny. 
Why, if you will believe it, Mr. Thurston, if that 


she would say that she thought a little bit of 
moss out of the woods was prettier than this 
blazing star bedquilt.” 

As she gaye utterance to this astounding atro- 
city, on the part of Kitty, she stood by the table, 
folding the article in question; and her last-born, 
standing opposite her, gazing at her keenly from 
beneath his torn straw hat, said, 

‘«Malviny’s crosser’n a bear, and Kitty haint. 
She don’t order a feller round. What are you 
steppin’ on my foot for, mother?” 

«Samuel Ross, do you go right out into the 
kitchen, and wash yourface. I should be ashamed 
to come into the room where there is company 
with such a looking face.’’ He did not moye, 
and she continued, with a threatening glance at 
him, ‘Do you want me to have a reckoning with 
you?” Bvyidently he did not, for this question 
was potent; he left the room immediately. Mrs. 
Ross laid the bedquilt in the bed-room, saying, 
as she came back into the room, 

“Malviny will be in, in a few minutes.”’ 

Again the young minister’s eye wandered out 
of the open window. 

“Tsn’t that your youngest daughter coming wp 
through the meadow ?” 

“Ta, no! She haint my daughter; that is 
Kitty Ross, my husband’s brother’s girl. I took 
her though when she was an infant babe; brought 
her up on abottle, and done for her as if she was 
my own.” 

“T have noticed her face in church,” said he. 

He did not say that her face in the family-pew 
reminded him of a mountain daisy, in a bed of 
hollyhocks. Neither did he find it necessary to 
tell what an inspiration she had been to him; 
that when some noble truth came warm from his 
own heart, the sudden light that would spring up 
in those shy, brown eyes, had shown him, that, 
though strangers, they were near kindred. And, 
if the whole two hundred of his congregation 
had been absent, and those appreciative eyes 
present, he would think he had a full house. 
These thoughts, which he did not speak, were 
still in his mind, when two doors opened simul- 
taneously, and Malviny and Kitty entered, Mal- 
viny had, in her virgin bower, attired herself in 
her best, to do honor to the young minister, and 
she sailed in through the hall-door, just as Kitty 


girl should tell you the truth to-day, I believe } entered through the kitchen-door, into the sit- 
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ting-room, with her basket of‘berries. She had 
on a print-dress and a sundown; but she had 


but, before a ‘‘ reckoning,”’ even his iron courage 
faltered. Whatever this ‘‘reckoning’’ might be, 


found a great bunch of wild-flowers and grasses, { he had evidently learned, from past experience, 


and her cheeks were as rosy as her strawberries, 
and her eyes fell shyly as they met the earnest 
look of admiration the young minister bent upon 
her, as he took the hand that was free im his own. 

“‘Malviny, you go right into the parlor with 
Mr. Thurston. I have been waiting for you to 
come down; and Kitty, you go out into the kit- 
chen-porch, and look after your strawberries. 
And Malviny,” the mother called after them, as 
they passed through the hall, ‘you show the 
minister your feather-flowers, and the hair- 
wreath you have just done.” 

The young minister, as in duty bound, respect- 
fully examined the flowers, in which the hair of 
the living and the dead of the Ross family blos- 
somed again. The feathers, haply fallen from 
defunct ganders, were also faithfully commented 
upon, and then his attention seemed to be wan- 
dering. 

“‘T noticed you had some beautiful ffowers in 
your kitchen garden, as I passed this afternoon.” 

“Oh! they are some of Kitty’s. Father gave 
her a little piece of ground in the garden; he 
don’t make any difference between her and ine, 
though she is only a girl we took, and is de- 
pendent on us for a home.” 

The color flushed up into Mr. Thurston’s face, 
but any remark he might have wished to make 
was cut short by the entrance of Sammy, the 
terrible. [ie came in with an air of boldness, be- 
fitting Roberi Kidd, ‘as he sailed, as he sailed.” 
But a close observer could see that he was in- 
wardly ill at ease, as if he expected his sojourn 
would be short in that land of promise. His pre- 
sentiment was doomed to quick fulfillment, for 
scarcely had his little tow-breeches touched the 
chair-bottom, when Malviny asked him, with 
much sweetness, ‘ 

‘Sammy, won’t you go out, and get mea drink 
of water?’ 

Sammy had no fear of man before his eyes, 
and he arose in his wrath. 

“Yes; gim’me a drink of water! That is al- 
ways the way! Gim’me a drink of water! an’ 
then, when I go out after it, mother won’t lem’ me 
come in again! When a feller is here, it makes 
you awful dry to haye me jest step into the 
room.” 

«TJ shall tell mother of you, Samuel,” said 
Malyiny, with a red face. 

“Yes! there it is again! gem’me into more 
trouble !” 

« She will have areckoning with you, Samuel.” 

As we haye said, Sammy had no fear of man; 


that the loss was sure to be upon his side of the 
account, and at the mention of it he departed, 
pausing, however, at the door to make up a face 
at his sister. : 

“JT am-so ashamed of him, Mr. Thurston; but 
we all humor him most to death, and it makes 
him act awful bad.”’ 

“Oh! don’t mention it,” said the young min- 
ister, biting his lip. ‘* But we were just speak- 
ing of your flowers, Miss Ross. I think I noticed 
a kind of rose that was exceedingly beautiful 
and rare, suppose we go out and see them.” 

Miss Ross was delighted, of course, to walk eyen 
so short a distance with the handsome young min- 
ister; and as she told her mother afterward, ‘as 
they walked through the front yard, the faces of 
the three Talmadge girls were so flattened against 
the window-panes opposite that their noses looked 
like the pictures of the Hottentots in her old 
Geography.” And Malyiny further remarked 
to her mother that ‘‘it was shameful the way 
those Talmadge girls was after the minister, and 
they Methodist girls, too, and he an*Episcopal.”’ 

‘Yes,’ cried Mrs. Ross, ‘‘I don’t see how 
folks can make up their faces to act so bold: but 
it does seem as if some folks haint got no pride.” 

Excepting a kitten, delivered, in its weakness, 
into the hands of children, for them to use at plea- 
sure, I think there are few objects more truly de- 
serving of sympathy, than a young unmarried 
minister. Then, if ever, must he be very cireum- 
spect; he must look neither to the right hand nor 
the left. His persecution is not like the old mar- 
tyrs, but he will be stoned in the synagogue by 
soft glances, and honeyed smiles, and endearing 
words. He will be sawn asunder in the market- 
place and the seclusion of his own study, by 
curious old ladies, who will gather his past his- 
tory and settle his future. He will not wander 
in sheep-skin and goat-skin, but in slippers mani- 
fold, embroidered with every known deyice. 

If the young minister be cowardly, he is often 
constrained to gird up his loins and flee to the 
mountains. But the Rey. Floyd Thurston was 
not cowardly. From his earliest youth he was 
noted for his quiet self-possession. Te always 
knew just what he wanted, and he usually ob- 
tained it in a straightforward manner. Like 
Sir Galahad, 


“ His strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure.” 


To do him justice, he was a very pure-minded 
young man, earnestly devoted to his sacred call- 
ing; and although he was talented, rich, and 
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handsome, he was not vain; consequently, he, be loved like that. She didn’t care if it never 
passed unnoticed many things that would have} amounted to anything. Little Kitty did not 
affected a vainer man. I think Malyiny had for-} think of a settlement.and an establishment, but 
gotten that the old kitehen-porch opened directly } all her life her poor heart, her hungry, loving 
upon the garden, and was not very remote from } little heart, had been asking for bread, and got 
it. But TI think the young minister had not, for} only a stone. How beautiful it would be, alto- 
his first glance was in that direction, and there} gether too blessed for her, she thought, as she 
sat Kitty hulling her strawberries—and Kitty { went up to the house through the blossomy 
was laughing. clover, to have a pair of dark-gray eyes look 

Down in the meadow that afternoon, Kitty} upon her with loving tenderness. Somehow, 
had not been very gay, though she loved every } lately, all her air-castles—and she was a great 
flower and bird, and every little white wanderer } builder of them—had raised themselyes up in a 
of a cloud as well. When her cousin was im-} Gothic form, with a stained window for a back- 
perious, and her aunt cross, and she felt herself} ground; and all her heroes had looked down 
to be more than ever an alien and an intruder, ; upon her with gray, earnest eyes; they had all 
as their words often made her feel, she loved to} handsome, dreamy faces, and their hands were 
get away from it all out into the woods, into the } spread abroad in benediction. Strange attitude 
fields; and dear Nature, gentlest of all consolers, } for bold crusaders and knights in armor—but 
how tenderly did she comfort this sweet little } so it was. 
soul! It seemed as if it were such a large world When her aunt had dismissed her so sum- 
after all, and the good God had a place in it for; marily from the room, little Kitty was not un- 
everything. Hven the least little mite of a grass-} happy; oa the contrary, I think she was never 
spray looked up hopeful, and seemed to feel at } so happy in all her life—for had she not met just. 
ease; and the great, calm heayens overhead } such a look as she dreamed of down in the mea- 
never twitted it of being so small and worthless} dow. The memory of that was enough to make 
after it had done so much for it, in the way of} her bliss; and the berries she was hulling so 
dew and sunshine. busily, might have re-ripened beneath the tender 

Sometimes, Iam afraid, little Kitty was wicked } sunlight in the brown eyes. But when the young 
enough to wish in her heart that the ‘ bottle she } minister looked at her, we said Kitty was laugh- 
ing, and it chanced in this wise: Sammy, rudely 
driven from the parlor, had, as he always did, 
taken his wounded spirit to Kitty ; and such sol- 
ace did he find in her society, that he had for- 
gotten his grief. Yet, still smarting under the 
sense of the injury his sister had done him, he 
vas in the corner of the porch, giving a theatri- 
cal representation of a scene to come off, when 
he was a wealthy householder, and Malviny a 
Kitty cherished any revengeful thoughts; she} beggar at his gate. Kitty knew she ought not to 
wanted to do her duty, and if it was a loveless laugh ; but her sense of the humorous was very 
duty, it was only the harder for her. She worked } keen, and Sammy was a zealous, if not a finished 








had been brought up on,” and which her aunt 
so often set before her, had been broken, anl 
her infant life with it. But this afternoon she 
was too busy to give way to sorrowful memories 
or forebodings, for her aunt had ordered her 
to pick five quarts. 

She was willing to work faithfully for her 
aunt. The neighbors said, ‘she worked like a 
slave, and it was a shame!’’ But I don’t think 


diligently, and had gotten her basket nearly full, } performer. His head was just stretched out, 
when down in a corner of the rail-fence, in a waving Malviny scornfully from his palace-door, 
clump of alders, she found a bird’s-nest, full of } when, suddenly he dropped his tragie air, and 
little ones almost ready to fly away. exclaimed, ‘‘ By Hokey, there they be now !”’ and, 
“Oh, you darlings!” she murmured, looking } by one of the master strokes for which he was 
down into it with her soft, wistful eyes. ‘‘You$ famous, he tripped over the basket of berries, 
happy darlings! that haye got some one to love } and, entangling his foot in the trailing clothes- 
you! Old bird, you needn’t stand up there so } line that depended from one corner of the porch, 
anxious. Do you think I would harm a feather } he fell headlong to the ground. 
on their little heads ?”’ The young minister would have disgraced his 
Then she wondered if any one would ever care } sacred calling, had he stood coldly by and seen 
for her as that old constant bird did for her little } a fellow-being in distress. He released Sammy 
ones. She meant really to care for her as Clive } from his perilous position, wiped the tears with 
Newcome did for Ethel. She had just been read- } his own snowy handkerchief, and then insisted 
ing ‘‘The Newcomes.”’ She would ask for nothing } on helping Kitty pick up her berries. 
else upon earth, she thought, if she could only «‘Oh, no!” said Malviny, who stood aloof, by 
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reason of her new muslin dress, which both she 
and her mother mistrusted ‘‘ wouldn’t wash.” 
But Mr. Thurston insisted. They were the most 
tantalizing of berries, and, upon finding them- 
selves free once more, had scampered into un- 
heard-of places of concealment. But into their 
remote fastnesses, behind large, glossy plantain- 
leaves, and golden-disked dandelions, did the 
young minister follow them, as diligently as he 
had ever burrowed after a Greek root, and far 
more delightfully, I warrant. Once or twice, his 
white hand came in contact with Kitty’s little 
brown pink-tipped fingers, and once her long, 
sweeping curls grazed his cheek ; but he endured 
both these trials in a true Christian spirit of re- 
signation; indeed, so disciplined was his mind, 
that I am certain, when she had thus smete him 
upon one cheek, he would willingly have turned 
the other also. 
he acquaintance, thus begun, Mr. Thurston 
did not allow to cease; his visits to the farm 
house were frequent and lengthy. Mrs. Ross 
openly and friendly, Malviny, demurely, ac- 
cepted them as tributes to her charms, both as a 
rich man’s daughter, and as a maiden who was 
alike industrious and economical. So time ran 
along, till one evening Mr. Thurston walked 
home with Kitty from an evening meeting. That 
nigat, in the sacred retiracy of their bed-room, 
while on the huge feather-bed, good uncle Phy 
slept the sleep of the just, Mrs. Ross lay awake 
in deep thought. Finally, she hunched her hus- 
band in the side, changing an incipient snore, 
into, 
« What's wanted, mother?” 
‘¢T have been thinking, Pa,” was the answer, 
“‘that Kitty would like to go away somewhere 
this summer, and mebby we had ought to let her 


2 
go. 


Kitty was beloved by her uncle, as well as by } 


Sammy, the terrible, and the mother felt that she 
must be wary. 

«© You know she has worked pretty hard,” she 
continued, ‘‘all the spring, and I spose folks will 
talk if we don’t do well by her. And her aunt. 
Huldy—she is her own aunt, if we never did any 
ef us see her—she has been writing to her time 
and again for her to come and visit her; and she 
is well off, and getting pretty well along in years ; 
and she might leaye Kitty something. I don’t 
know as we had ought to stand in her light.” 

“T thought you couldn’t spare her, hast sum- 
mer, when her aunt wrote for her.”’ 

‘Philander, you little know the feelings a 
woman has for a child she has brought up on a 
bottle ; Tam willing tospare Kitty, this summer.” 

Well, well! you women folks must have it 


your own way; you will, any way; only she 
hadn’t better stay long.” 

In this philosophical frame of mind, uncle Phy 
turned himself to the wall, and resumed his noc- 
turnal music, seemingly taking up the broken 
note just where it was rudely interrupted by his 
wife's elbow. 

So it chanced that, the next Sabbath, the 
young minister missed the shy, brown eyes, that 
had been such a help and delight to him. That 
day he preached to empty seats, and the next 
afternoon he found it convenient to call at the 
farm-house. Malviny met him at the door, ra- 
diant and blooming; her mother also was in fine 
spirits ; but they both.seemed afflicted with a sud- 
den loss of memory. ‘They couldn't, either of 
them, for their life, recollect the name of the 
place where Kitty had gone. But it was a good 
ways off, and they didn’t know but she had gone 
for good. She wasn’t much help to them, and 
they thought mebby they shouldn’t have her 
come back at all, Mrs. Ross added, however, 
with some show of sentiment, that ‘though Kitty 
was so hard to manage, and so different from 
Malviny, still, when a women had brought a 
child up on a bottle, and done for ’em like her 
own, she couldn’t halp missing em.” 

Mr. Thurston was not yery sociable, Malviny 
thought, when her mother, asin duty bound, left 
them alone. He could not possibly stay to tea, 
and he was just drawing on his gloves, prepara- 
tory to leaving, when Mrs. Ress, who had in her 
loneliness wandered up stairs, rushed into the 
room with frightened eyes, and waving cap- 
strings. She held a paper in her hand, which 
she had found in Sammy’s room, and then they 
both remembered that he had been missing since 
the early dinner. The paper, which the young 
minister took out of the mother’s trembling hand, 
and read, was as follows: It was written seem- 
ingly with much effort, and each line commenced 
with a capital letter, like peetry. 


“Tam a going to run away 
Where Kitty is I love her oh 
Is sweet Kitty is I will 

Nott stay where foaks are 
Kross and will not give a 
Feller 2 peaces of py 

When he Are Starvin Hungry 
So uo moar at preasant 

U need not look for me for 
Deer parints I will not be took 
Alive So no moar from yure Sun 


Sammuil 


ps I Hoap Malviny wont 
Be dry now when she has a Bo,” . 
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As they read, the grief-stricken parent recol- 
lected that he had been refused two pieces of pie 
at dinner. The premises were searched unsuc- 
cessfully, and as uncle Phy was absent, Mr. 
Thurston volunteered to walk to the village, only 
two miles distant, in search of the fugitive. 
About half a mile from the village, he discovered 
Sam, who was resting from his fatigue on a stone- 
heap, but with his bundle suspended from a 
long pole, still upon his shoulders. This bundle, 
as after-search revealed, consisted of a flaming 
cravat, and a paper-collar of his father’s, a 
box of percussion caps, a steel-trap, an empty 
powder-horn, a pair of thin, Sunday trousers, a 
jack-knife, six jell-tarts, and a generous slice of 
sponge-cake. He scornfully refused to return 
home, strictly affirming that to Riverdale he 
would go, to aunt Huldy’s, to see Kitty. 

“Riverdale? aunt Huldah Bliss?’ The young 
minister’s face was radiant. But by putting forth 
all his powers of persuasion, which so few could 
resist, he succeeded in bringing the young pro- 
digal home, where, for that night at least, he 
found there was pie enough and to spare. Mrs. 
Ross and Malviny overwhelmed the young minis- 
ter with gratitude, which he received with good- 
nature; in fact, he seemed to be in such a blissful 
state of mind, that nothing came amiss to him. 
But he could not stay to tea; his vacation was so 
near at hand, he was exceedingly busy. 

Hlis vacation! They didn’t know he was to 
have one. 

Yes; he was to have three month’s yacation— 
the church needed repairs; it had been arranged 
at the last vestry-meeting. ; 

After he went away, Mrs. Ross assured’ Mal- 
viny that when it made a certain person so happy 
to do another certain person a good turn, she 
thought that certain person had better be in a 
hurry for what might happen. Malviny blushed, 
shook her head playfully at her mother, and be- 
took herself to her patch-work, for she was now 
piecing up a sunflower bedquilt. 

The third day after the hegira of the terrible, 
Kitty Ross looked up from her sewing, at 
the mild face opposite her, which beamed out 
from its.lace ruffles, like the moon from fleecy 
clouds. 

“J shall be just as glad to see him as if he 
were my own son,’ said the old lady, impres- 
sively, as she folded up her letter, took off her 
spectacles and wiped them, and looked up at her 
nieee. Little Kitty was sitting in a rocking-chair, 
before the window, and aunt Huldah thought 
she looked like a picture, in her white-muslin 
dress, and her beautiful head resting against the 
caryed mahogany of the old-fashioned chair- 


back. There was a wonderfully pretty color in 
her face, too, as she asked, shyly, 

‘‘Why does he happen to come here visiting, 
aunty, when you are no relative of his ?”’ 

‘‘His mother was the best friend I ever had 
in my life, and when she died, his father was 
most distracted. They lived next door to me- 
then, and I took Floyd; he was nine years old, 
right here, and kept him ayear. His father died, 
too, a year or two after that, and Mloyd went 
away to school, and to college, and finally got to 
be aminister, But he has always considered this 
a sort of home, and has been here every little 
while ever since; and if he were my own son, 
he couldn’t be more welcome, for a better boy 
never lived.” 

Aunt Huldah gave the letter a final fold, pre- 
vious to its life-long seclusion in her bureau- 
drawer, and then exclaimed, triumphantly, 

“How glad Iam, Kitty, I made you take that 
sage-tea, last night. You looked dreadful pale 
when you first came here. Sage is an excellent 
herb. I havn’t seen such a color in your cheeks, 
neyer; and your eyes shine just like stars.”’ 

Aunt Huldah’s sage-tea was, indeed, marvelous 
in its effects, if that ‘* excellent herb’’ were really 
the cause of the brown eye’s lustre; for they 
were, indeed, like stars, and the cheeks—why, 
sure roses were pale in comparison to them. 

So the Rey. Floyd Thurston thought, as he sat 
by her side in the vine-shadowed portico, through 
the long, sweet twilights, or wandered through 
the fields with her, the fields that ‘ran, dew- 
dabbled to the sea’’—for aunt Huldah lived near 


’ the sea-shore—teaching her so many things. Why, 


he knew every thing, Kitty thought. Why, every 
bird’s name, and all the lovely ferns and lichens 
and mosses, she had loved, without a proper in- 
troduction. Why, they were old friends to him: 
he could name them every one, and the rocks, 
shale, eocene, and pliocene, and what not. Why, 
he had only to glance at these solid mysteries, 
to be able to tell its name and age; and how he 
could talk about the wonder of their creation. 
How wonderfully wise he was! And what a mar- 
vel it was that he could care for her enough to 
take such pains to teach her, little, ignorant thing 
that she was! Thus Kitty thought in her sweet 
humility. But Floyd Thurston thought that the 
bright, eager eyes she raised to him, when some 
new truth dawned upon her; her quick sym- 
pathy as he read some choice bit out of Ruskin, 
Thoreau, or Hugh Miller, was the best reward 
he could possibly have. Sometimes he would 
read poetry to her, ‘* Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship,’ ‘Genevieve,’ and ‘*Maud,” and the 
“Tdyls of the King.”’ Not always then did the 
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star-like eyes beam fully upon him. The shy 
eyelids would often droop over them like clouds 
of snow. He put a wonderful deal of soul into 
those poems, I can assure you. So, through those 
long, bright summer days, and early autumn, 
the young minister taught Kitty the sweetest les- 
son upon earth. 

And in blissful unconsciousness, through these 
very days, aunt Ross, the schemer, rejoicing in 
her master-stroke, bought bright colored calicoes 
for Malviny, to cut into fantastic shapes, and at 
the same time taught her lessons of economy, 
befitting the chief lady of the parish. 

But, as the last Sabbath in September drew 
near, the parish became like the troubled sea, 
which rests not day nor night. Signs had been 
seen, not in the heayens, but at the parsonage, 
at which curious heads were shaken. Carpets 
were visible out under the plum-trees; the cur- 
tains in the bay-window were known to be taken 
down and washed; and, upon good authority, 
more ‘‘groceries’’ had been purchased at the 
village-store than had ever gone into that house 
at one time. This might, it is true, betoken the 
return of the minister only. The motherly old 
lady in charge, who had been Mr. Thurston’s 
nurse, was reticent. The best pumper in the 
neighborhood, (it is needless to say it was a 
female,) had plied her pump in vain—the well 
was too deep; no information could be gained. 
But it was well to be watchful, and it could not 
be denied that suspicion was abroad, 

Miss Hathway, a maiden who had bewailed 
her virginity, forbid it for me to say how many 
years, called upon Mrs. Ross on Saturday after- 
noon, and ‘‘mistrusted the minister was going 
to bring home a wife.” 

“Oh, pshaw!’’ said Mrs, Ross, “I guess I 
know which way his mind is sot. Malviny, 
you go and bring out a breadth of your new rag- 
carpet, and show it to Miss Hathway. Haint 
that coperas-color splendid? Malyiny colored 
it herself.”’ 





Miss Hathway, like the rest of the unmarried 
females of the parish, had seen visions, and 
dreamed dreams, in which, if an angel figured, 
it was not a female angel, but a young man with 
a long, white robe, like those in the sepulchre. 
She praised the carpet, but coldly. ‘She wasn’t 
over partial to copperas-color, she preferred 
but’nut.”’ 

Within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, the 
congregation in St. Jude’s had not met at so early 
an hour; and the fans which so wildly fluttered 
in the air, were but faint symbols of the agita- 
tion that shook the breasts of their flutterers. 
But the sun, which never looked down on a 
lovelier day, hastened not his chariot. Neither 
did Mr. Thurston appear sooner than his wont. 
At precisely half past ten he walked in, and by 
his side—the fans sunk in the lips of the faint 
fanners—it could not be! and yet it was! Kitty 
Ross! Kitty Ross Thurston! for the tender pride 
and happiness of the young minister’s face could 
not be mistaken. 

The faces of Mrs. Ross and Malviny were 
tablets on which unutterable thoughts were 
traced. But for them fainting was impossible, 
for at the first view of the pretty, pretty face, 
looking out from its white draperies, Sammy, 
the terrible, rose in his seat, and whispered 
audibly to the stricken Malvyiny, who, divining 
his intent, grasped him firmly by the back of his 
little plaid pantaloons. 

“ Leo’ go, Malyiny! Lem’me go,I say! I will 
go to Kitty !”’ 

“Tl Kitty you!’ she whispered to him, in 
direful accents. 

But this singular threat was powerless. He 
writhed and struggled, till his mother, like the 
ancient mariner, ‘‘ held him with her eye,” and 
assured him that a ‘reckoning’ would inevitably 
be the result of another movement on his part. 

That brought him to his seat, just as Kitty 
lifted her sweet eyes to her husband's face, and 
the service began. 
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Tu day was dying; still and white 
She lay, and watched the coming night, 
Softly she sighed with failing breath, 
Oh! tarry not, but hasten, Death! 

Our tears fell fast; her chiding voice 
Bade us not sorrow, but rejoice. 

Rejoice for her on whose dim sight 
Burst visions of seraphic Kg¢ht. 

A broken lily, trampled, torn ; 

Her wrongs in silence she had borne. 


Had, patient, bowed beneath the stroke 
Whose force her tender, true heart broke, 
Nor e’en when outraged love and trust 
Were trodden rudely in the dust, 

Had cherished one revengeful thonght 
*Gainst him who all the ruin wrought, 
The day was done, the light had fled, 
With face upturned, she lay there dead, 
Harth’s conflicts now forever past, 

Peace, rest eternal, won-at last. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72, 


CHAPTER II. 

GerrrupE HarrineTon and Hart Webster had 
strolled away by themselves, when Clara and 
Compton disappeared among the laurels. Up 
through the apple-orchard, to the ridge of an in- 
laping hill, they walked slowly, conyersing as 
they went. Ido not say that these young per- 
sons had fallen in love at first sight; but a feel- 
ing of strange and bewildering pleasure possessed 
them both. Gertrude’s beauty was of a kind to 
fascinate the senses of a young man of keen feel- 
ings and vivid imagination, and her intellect, as 
yet but half developed, astonished him by a 
sparkle of wit and naive humor, which kept his 
own faculties at their highest. There was not 
much of sentiment in their conversation, per- 
haps, until they reached the summit of the hill, 
where some soft, feathery larch-trees stood 
against the crimson sky, forming a sort of tem- 
ple around huge fragment of rock, that had 
becn blasted for some purpose years before, and 
was now overgrown with seeded ferns, and soft 
cushions of moss, while its crevises were choked 
up with wild columbines and trailing arbutus. 


nearly broke our hearts; but we soon learned to 
bring rich mould with it, and pretty wild-flowers 
after. See this hollow in the stump, arched like 
a church-door. Nature did that for us, and gave 
this dainty fashion to decay. We carpeted it 
with green, and planted this lawn of violets be- 
fore it, that our dolls might look out on nothing 
but flowers. Here, in this hollow of the rock, 
was our kitchen, where we built a tiny fire of 
sticks, and broiled leaden fishes, stamped into 
tin frying-pans. Yonder is the great out-door 
oven; we built it ourselves, and used to bake 
green apples in it, which tasted delicious, though 
they did come out smoky and half-done. This 
puts me in mind of something.” 

Gertrude turned away, ran to the oak-stem, 
and, thrusting her arm through the side opening, 
drew forth a half-dozen goldenand rosy-cheeked 
pears. 

“Qf course, we couldn’t ask you up to our 
homestead, without some sort of hospitality. 
These are from the ripest boughs of our choice 
old pear-tree. Clara and I took them on pur- 
pose for our feast up here. There should have 


‘All around this rock a carpet of gray, buck-horn } been plenty more; but aunt Eunice caught us at 
moss crackled under-foot; and, rising against it, } it, and we had to hide the rest under some bur- 


like a Druid altar, was the stump of a huge oak, 


dock leaves. ‘To-morrow we will hunt them up. 


with litehen creeping over the brown bark, and } Now don’t say that I haven’t entertained you 


cup-moss studding the top with coral drops. On 
his side of the rock, fragments had been torn 
away, leaving a hollow, curved like the seat and 
back of a sofa, which seemed to be cushioned 
with greener and richer velvet than the looms of 
France ever gaye forth. Up to this sylvan seat 
Gertrude led her guest, and stood smiling at the 
pleased wonder with which he regarded it. 

«Why, it is the throne for a fairy,” he said, 
drawing a deep breath; for a love of nature 
stirred his intellect like old wine. ‘‘Surely all 
this never came by chance!” 

Gertrude laughed ; his surprise pleased her. 








like a princess.” 

Here Gertrude gathered up the pears in the 
over-skirt of her dress, and brought them to her 
guest. 

How lovely the girl looked, standing before 
him, with the richly-tinted fruit shining through 
her drapery, and the golden sunset falling all 
around her. Flowers would have been out of 
place in that picture; nothing but the warm, 
mellow color of ripe fruit could have harmonized 


} with the rare beauty of the girl. 


« There,” she said, placing herself by his side 
on the rustic sofa, and giving him the finest 


“Not quite by chance. Clara and I only helped } pear, while she helped herself to another, ‘just 


nature a trifle. 
we were little girls, 
in our tastes, you sec. 
dows did not give us moss enough, we brought it 
in fleeces from the woods; sometimes it died, and 


This was our play-house when 
We were always luxurious 


say if you ever tasted anything moro delightful. 
Clara ought to be ashamed to let us eat them all 


When the rain and sha-{ alone. I do wonder where she has gone. It’s 


abominable in her.” 
“T dare say she has forgotten all about us,” 
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auswered the young man, burying his teeth in 
the richest side of the pear. ‘But it is their 
loss. They don’t deserye our compassion—de- 
licious !”” 

*T thought you would like them,” answered 
Gertrude, in a voice mellow as the pear she was 
eating. ‘You ought to, for I climbed up the 
tree for them myself.” 

"You 2?” 

The girl laughed, blushed richly, and played 
with the fruit, while she cast a roguish, side- 
long glance at the astonished young man from 
under her black eyelashes. 

“Oh, yes! Clara and I have nobody else to 
steal for us; besides, we like climbing—on a lad- 
der you know.” 

“Oh! with a ladder? That is not so—so dan- 
gerous.” 

“ Dangerous? Why, the old pear-tree wouldn’t 
know itself, if we didn’t climb it every day when 
the fruit grows yellow. Aunt Eunice makes 
believe that she don’t know it, dear old soul. 
I've seen her dodge from the window, rather 
than be found peeping. Oh! take another; 
plenty of them—what you want; and I expected 
you to devour them rayenously. Well, I can’t sit 
holding them. To-morrow will do just as well. 
Of course you will be here to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, yes; for several days yet,” 

«That is splendid! Sure you won’t take an- 
other?” 

Webster shook his head. 

«Then here they go back into the fruit-cellar.”’ 

Gertrude carried her pears tothe hollow stump, 
fell upon her knees, and rolled them in, one by 
one, upon the bed of moss. When she arose, it 
was with a little regretful sigh. 

“ After all, I think the apples tasted better— 
smoke, ashes, ani all,”’ she said, smoothing down 
her over-skirt; “but one can never go back to 
them. The poor old oven will be moss-grown 
like the rest.” 


There was a tone of regret in Gertrude’s voice, 


as she pointed out these mementoes of her child- 
hood to the young man—a hint of tears, as if she 
felt that the innocent joys she spoke of were de- 
parting from her that moment forever and ever. 
It seemed as if she had brought the young man 
there, that she might render up all these sweet 
memories to him, and after that enter upon a 
new life. 

“Sit down,” she said, waving her hand to- 
ward the moss-sofa, as she expressed this feeling 
with a low, nervous laugh. ‘Clara and I had 
arranged to walk up here after tea; but your 
friend has run away with her, and I must do the 
honors alone.” 


‘Tt is like taking possession of a throne,’’ said 
Webster, seating himself. ‘Ah! if I were a 
monarch, and you my queen: es 

“No! no!” answered the giri, laughing. «T 

} like the throne best which men build for them- 
selves. You see Clara and I made this, and it is 





our exclusive possession. We helped plant even 
the little laurel grove.” 

«You must have been industrious little girls ?”’ 

“Indeed we were, and travelers, too. There 
is no describing the journies we made through 
the woods out yonder. Livingstone never un- 
dertook more arduous explorations. Now it was 
for the first tuft of anemones. Then the young 
winter green began to sprout, and we roved half 
the day, filling our little pointed baskets with 
the fragrant shoots. Then the birds took to 
building, and we had great fun in searching out 
their nests, watching the eggs, and reporting the 
young birds as they came out. Such ugly things 
they were, too: all heads and open bills. How - 
the old birds used to flutter and shriek, when 
they saw us by the nests. It was good fun then; 
but since, I have been sorry that we frightened 
them so. But children are sometimes oruelly 
thoughtless. Don’t you think so?” 

“Tonorance of suffering is always thoughtless, 
I suppose,” said the young man, gravely. ‘You 
are sorry for the birds, now. Hereafter, I will 
be for the men and women you may live to pain.” 

“Why should I give pain to any one?” asked 
the girl. 

“Because there will always he nests to dis- 
turb, and hearts to wound.” 

Gertrude did not answer ; she was questioning 
her heart if it had been really cruel—if it ever 
could be brought to wound any one; and that 
young heart, being ignorant of itself, answered, 
never! Then her eyes fell upon a narrow foat- 
path worn in the grass, which led to a spring in 
the hollow of the hill-side ; and she remembered 
a cat-bird’s nest built in one of the overhanging 
dogwood-trees, which she and Clara Vane had 
visited every day, pulling down the bough till 
their eyes could feast on the speckled eggs, 
and their cautious fingers touch them. At fixst 
the distressful screams of the old birds had filled 
her with tender sympathy, but, day by day, she 
had cared less for them, till one morning she 
bent down that dogwood limb, and found the 
eggs cold. Yes! she had been cruel then! It was 
like breaking up a poor family. Could she ever 
do that in real earnest, and with human beings? 

The young man sat looking at Gertrude, to 
whose face a thoughtful sadness came, born of 
; these questions; and this gaye a new phase to 
‘ her beauty. 
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“Yhave made you serious,’ he said, with; The young man started up. 
compunction. ‘« Bifty moons may shine askance upon me, so 
** Because you spoke of possibilities that never } long as 1 am permitted to share anything with 
entered my mind before. Why should you have {| you; only remember, girl, you are pledged !” 
thought of them ?”’ Before Gertrude could answer, or really com- 
“Because I am sometimes wounding myself prehend the full meaning of this almost pas- 
with painful conjectures, and wondering what $ sionate speech, her name was called in a long, 
may be; because I am an egotist, and philoso- } wailing ery from the orchard. 





phize from that stand-point, forgetting that others * What is that?’ she questioned, wildly. 

may not be bound up in self as I am.” “Gertrude! Gertrude! Oh! Gertrude Har- 
«© J will not believe that,’ answered Gertrude, rington !” 

brightening up, and ready to defend him against “It is some child,” said Webster, listening. 

himself. ‘*No one will ever make me believe “Tt is little Patty Vane,” answered Gertrude. 

that you are selfish.” «She is climbing the orchard-fence. What can 
“T, at any rate, would rather believe you than $ it mean?” 

myself—so let us think of something else,” an- A tiny figure dropped down from the.orchard- 

swered the young man. fence, which was half stone-wall, half rails, and 


sad?” said Gertrude, turning her dark eyes upon } great wailing sobs, 
him with wistful questioning. ‘ Besides, it is ‘‘Gertrude! Oh, Gertrude! Come! Come!” 
sunset now, and that always depresses me.’’ Both Webster and Gertrude walked hastily 

“Tam glad of that, for, in one thing at least, } forward to meet the child. 
there is sympathy between us. In my whole ‘What is it, Patty? Oh! tell me—whatis the 
life I can never remember being joyous while } matter?” 
the sun was going down.” “Come home! Come home! Sister Clara is 

Gertrude sighed. She was not unhappy, but, } dead !” 
in youth, the soul seems to yearn for the romance “Dead! Clara! Oh, Patty! what does this 
of sadness. She liked this man all the better } mean?” 
because he understood these feelings—and both 
remained silent awhile. 

He was the first to speak, and he did it with 
an effort, as if throwing off a world of dreamy 
thoughts. 

«There, the sun is down now, and the faintest 
rim of a moon is out; just a curye, like the 
shadow cast from a silver sickle.”’ 

«“ Anewmoon? That is ominous or auspicious, 
as one sees it. Just tell me where it is, that I 


? 


“She is dead! She is dead!’ answered the 
child, in panting sobs. ‘ Drowned in the mill- 
dam !”” 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Win with terror, Gertrude cast one look on 
her companion, and fled down the hill. She 
forgot the child and everything else in the mad 
agony of the moment. Webster was by her side 
in an instant; but she leaped the fence without 
heeding him, rushed through the orchard and the 
flower-beds in the garden, threw herself over the 
stone-terrace, and in another minute stood, white 
and breathless, in the crowd gathered around 
Mrs. Vane’s house. 

‘Where? Where? Oh! tell me!” she almost 
shrieked, appealing from one to another of the’ 
terrified neighbors, who stood helplessly looking 
at each other like a drove of startled sheep. 

“Under the dam,’ said one. “The canoe 
upset—both went down !” ° 

Gerirude flung aside the summer-skaw] which 
had kept her from the night-dew, darted through 
for, spite of himself, a gleam of superstition dis- ; the house, into the baleony, which overhung the 
turbed him. river, clinging to the railing, and cast a swift 

Gertrude stood a moment in deep trouble 33 glance up and down the stream. On the opposite 
then her face brightened asshe turned itupon him. } bank she saw young Webster, throwing off his 

«You shall have half of my light,” she said, } coat, and, in the whirlpool of waters just below 
with a faint laugh. { him, a human form struggling blindly. 

Vou. LXI,—9 


may find it first over my right shoulder,” cried 
Gertrude, standing immovable, really disturbed 
with a faint superstition, which had followed her 
up from childhood. 

Webster laughed. 

‘Turn a little to the left and look up.” 

Gertrude obeyed him, and lifted her face to the 
silyer crescent with a glance of delight. 

“T wouldn’t have seen it over the left shoulder 
for anything,’ she said. ‘‘ A bad omen to-night 
would break my heart.” 

« But you forget that the moon shines on me 


‘* But how can we, after making each other so ne running toward them, still crying out, amid 
from the left,’’ said Webster, smiling faintly ; 
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Again she swept the stream with her wild ; so drifted down to the level shore, along which 
glances, and there, in the deep water, on arange { the crowd followed, ready to give help. 
with the balcony, she saw the face of her friend, The giant strength of the young man availed 
with a mass of hair weltering around it. Quick }himhere. Securing a foothold in a network of 
as lightning the girl sprang to the railing, threw } roots, washed bare by the stream, he lifted the 
out her arms, and plungeil into the boiling stream. } insensible form of Clara Vane to the crowding 
hands offered to receive her; then, taking Ger- 
trude in his arms, climbed the bank, holding her 
close to his heart, and fell down upon the turf, 
without loosening his hold. 

The neighbors were busy enough now. Clara 
Vane was lifted in two stout pair of arms, and 
carried into the red farm-house. Young Compton 
had got back enough life to walk there between 
two men. Several persons, who had nothing to 


It was an act of desperation; for at the moment, 
no thought of her power to save prompted it. 
Still the girl could swim, and her stroke upon 
the water fell powerfully when she rose to the § 
surface. 
Clara Vane had disappeared ; but, as Gertrude } 
lifted her head, she saw a mass of loose hair } 
drifting downward some yards below, and struck 
out to grasp it. The next moment it was gone, 
and she sunk with it. A cry of despair rose do, came around Webster, and offered to take 
from the crowd that had swarmed into the bal-{ Gertrude from his arms; but, after giving him- 
cony, and on the bridge. An old woman, who } selfafew moments for breath, he briefly desired 
had stood silent on the bank, with clasped hands, } them to take care of the others, declaring him- 
and lips pale as ashes, fell like a dead creature } self strong enough to carry her home himself. 
on the turf. Another woman, who had rushed Then he was left alone, and she lay, concious, 
down to a corner of the triangular garden, } but dreamily, exhausted in hisarms. He looked 
shrieked fearfully, and flinging up her hands, } down into her face, all white and wet; he listened 
¥mplored help from the crowd in a wild rush of } to the sobbing breath that shook her bosom ; his 
broken words. A little man, white as the flour } head drooped to-hers, and kissing the quivering 
that sprinkled his garments, fell upon his knees } whiteness of her lips, he murmured, 
at the low window of the mill, and silently} ‘Oh, thank my God! Thank my God it was 
prayed, for he had no strength to move or}! who saved her: 
speak. Then Gertrude began to struggle in his arms, 
A shout rang up from the bridge. Gertrude } and, in the dying light, he could see that a smile 
Harrington arose from the depth, girding one } stole over the palor of her lips. 
arm around Clara, and fighting the stream with « Are you better? Are you getting strength, 
the other. Her eyes were blinded by the fair, } my beloved ?” 
wet tresses that swept across her face; but she} This was no time for resentment, even if Ger- 
kept with the stream, and with desperate force } trude had felt it, against these tender words. 
reached the shore. Had she not been at the gates of death with this 
A little higher wp, lay the form of an insensi- ; man, whose strong arm had dragged her away, 
bleman, with blood upon his temple, and an ashen } thus saving her friend and herself at once. Had 
whiteness on hisface. Webster had plunged into } he not a right to love the ercature he had saved ? 
Was not peril like their's links of steel binding 
them together? She raised her arm, to which 
the dripping sleeve clung chilly, and, winding it 
around his neck, lifted herself to a sitting pos- 
ture. 
“Yes; I am better; I am strong now. The 
struggle wore me out; but I have not been in- 


a whirling vortex under the falls, and dragged 
him up, laid him tenderly on the bank, and then 
left him to others, while he looked around for 
some sign of the girl who had gone down with 
him. IHHesaw her face lifted upward, and that 
brave girl, on whom the last gleams of day-light 
streamed dimly, struggling with her toward the 
bank, which shelyed down precipitously just 
there. Gertrude saw this, and was seized by a 
spasm of despair. Her strength was failing; 
the weight upon her arm bore her down. She 
seized a vine that trailed out into the water It 
broke in her hand, one ery, one appealing look «They have taken her to your house.”’ 

to the crowd that, to her vision swarmed along}. “Ah, poor aunt Eunice! This will be hard 
the bank like ghosts, and her arm relaxed. But { on her!” 

Webster came reeling along the bank, plunged «She will know that you are safe, and find 
into the water, and, seizing Clara, bade Gertrude } cause only for gratitude.” 

support herself with a hand on his shoulder, and { ‘And your friend ?”’ 


sensible.” 

«Thank God for that,’’ said Webster, thinking 
of what he had done, and that these broken 
words were a forgiveness. 

«But Clara! Where is she?” 
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Before Webster could answer, a shadow fell 
across the grass, at his feet, and a trembling 
voice questioned him, 

“Ts she dead ?” 

‘No! no! aunt Eunice; Iam only wet, and 
out of breath; don’t be frightened about me,” 
answered Gertrude, reaching up her arms, and 
beginning to sob. 

Aunt Eunice lifted both hands to her face, and 
Webster saw that she was shaking from head to 
foot ; then she turned upon the young man. 

“What on earth are you keeping the child 
here for, wet through and through, and her teeth 
a chattering in her head? If she can’t walk, 
ain’t you and I strong enough to help her along? 
Get up, Gertie, if you don’t want to catch your 
death of cold.” 

Gertrude attempte to obey, but fell back upon 
the turf. 

Webster arose to his feet, and almost lifted her 
from the earth. Me had one arm around her 
waist, and was about to move forward, when aunt 
Eunice came round on the other side, and put 
his arm away. 

‘We women can help each other best,’’ she 
said. ‘Just hold unto me, Gertie.’ 

The giv] was too much exhausted for resist- 
ance ; but she whispered, ‘‘ Oh, auntie! how can 
you—anid trembling so?” 

“Tt is only yourself that trembles,” said the 
old woman, austerely; for now that she was get- 
ting over her fright, a rigid sense of propriety 
came in full play; ‘‘and that is because you are 
shivering with cold.” 

“Yes; that is all. I can walk faster; but you 
shake so. Were you very much trightened 2” 

“Me frightened? Who told you so?” 

“T thought, perhaps, you might be, for I was 
under water, and poor Clara clung to me so. Is 
she well? Has she spoken?” 

“T don’t know—how should I? Wasn’t there 
trouble enough abeut you, not but that I am ready 
now.” 

“Oh, aunt! go forward, and help. These peo- 
ple will never know what is best, without some 
one to direct. Remember, a minute may be life 
and death to her.’’ 

Gertrude was frightened by her own words, 
and seized with sudden dread, attempted to walk 
more swiftly. 

“Do not exert yourself; I will go,”’ said Web- 
ster, moving forward. ‘Ilave no fear that all 
will not be done that is possible.” 

When he was gone, Gertrude leaned heavily 
on her aunt, and her voice was choked with 
tears. 

“Oh! aunt Eunice, how could you treat him 
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so? But for him both Clara and I would have 
been dead now !”” ; 

The old woman said nothing; but her arm 
gave a quick, nervous jerk. 

« And Clara's cousin, too,’ sobbed Gertrude. 

They were now mounting the terrace-steps, 
which were thronged with men and women who 


eagerly questioned each other about what was 
going on within. 

“Ts she alive? Has she stirred yet? Will the 
doctor never come?” were questions that fol- 
lowed them into the house. 

When Gertrude appeared, these questions 
changed to a clamor of thanksgiving. The wo- 
men pressed forward and flung their arms around 
her; the children clung to her skirts, and elam- 
ored out their sympathetic joy. The whole 
crowd was in commotion. But aunt Bunice hur- 
ried through it in grim haste, She was bitterly 
ashamed of her own fainting fit, and fearing that 
some one might remind her of it, made no answer 
to their congratulations. 

When she came.in sight of the open door, 
which was thronged like the steps, Gertrude 
grew strong with anxiety, and, regardless of her 
dripping garments, hurried forward to the room 
where her friend was lying, still white, cold, 
and insensible. 

Aunt Eunice followed her. Webster had been 
in advance of them a few minutes, and already 
a huge armful of kindling-wood had heen piled 
on the kitchen fire, and a feather-bed, with 
blankets, was being brought down stairs. 

“Let the men folks all go out,” said aunt 
Eunice, once more firm and efficient in her own 
house. ‘Four or five of the neighbors are 
enough. Pile on more wood—dry hickory. Don’t 
moan and sob so, Mrs. Vane, we'll bring her to. 
Betsey Taft, go to the blanket-chest, and bring 
an armful. That's right, Girtie ; you've got more 
sense than the whole of them.” 

This encomium was hardly heeded by Ger- 
trude, who was attempting to remove the drip- 
ping garments from that cold form, pausing now 
and then to smooth out the golden hair, and 
wipe the dank moisture from it, without much 
regard to the women who stood by, some talk- 
ing, some in tears, and all helpless as a cage full 
of frightened birds. 

Do help me!’ pleaded the trembling girl, 
as she strove to take off the wet and soiled dress 
that had been so crisp and blue only a hour be- 
fore. ‘It clings dreadfully, and my fingers 
trembles so.”’ 

“ Let me take it off,” said the-mother, kneel- 
ing down by her child. ‘Who ought to dress 
and undress her but me?’ 
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The poor woman attempted to take that white This is no time for sniveling, Rub her limbs, 
arm from its dripping sleeve, which clung to } her chest, her heart—hard—hard! Don't, any 
the cold limb like moss to marble, and bafiled } of you, be afraid of hurting her. Turn her face 
those fair, quivering hands, until aunt Eunice } downward. Move her! Rock her in the hot 
blankets! Tha) is something like! There can’t 
been a cobweb, and wrapped the lifeless form in | be too many hands at work here. You can’t 
the blanket she had made hot before the fire. { come in. Shut that door, I say! Oh! is it 
But when she attempted to lift the young erea-; you, Mr. Vane? It may be wrong, but 1 havn’t 


ture in her arms, Mrs. Vane fired up in her ‘the heart to say, no. Your wife said I have 
gvief, and gathered that form, blanket and all, } never been a pcnber: but lcan feel. Come in 
. 
| 


came up and tore the delicate fabric as if it had 


in a desperate embrace. “No one on earth j and look at her. Wethinksheis getting warmer, 
ie The blue has gone out of her lips. There may 
be life, an any of us could find whereabouts her 
heart is.’ 

The little miller crept into the room like a 
ghost; lifting his eyes to aunt Bunice, he whis- 
pered, “Thank you!’’ and kneeling down by 
his wife, murmured, piteously, ‘Mother! Mo- 
ther! Don’t take on so! I am here!” 

Mrs. Vane reached up her arms and clung to 
the little man. 

‘Oh, Vane! Oh, father! father! Itseems as 
if it was only yesterday you came to the bed, and 
bent down just so, to look at her, when she wasa 
baby—our first baby, and now she’s lying there.” 

Vane bent:down, and kissed the woman, re- 
peating, again and ag: my ‘Dont, mother! Don’t 
takeonso! I’m here.” 

«“ But the doctor! Why don’t he come?” cried 
aunt Eunice. ee he know that time is life 
or death to us.’ 

«He's coming,” answered Vane, weakly. ‘T 
tried to go after him; but, somehow, my legs 
gave out, and every step was a mile; but our 

“No, no! I’m her mother. Do you think I} Patty went by me, just stopping to call out, 
hayen’t ever lifted her before? Come, Clara, } ‘Don’t try, par; PU get him. You go back o 
my own little darling—mother will carry you to } marm, and tell her the doctor is coming sure.’ 
bed. Oh! put your arms up! Do, do put your 
arms up! See, Clara, mother is kissing you! 
Oh! oh! she cannot kiss me again!” Mrs. Vane started wp, put aside her cap with 

The poor woman, weak, gxrrulous, but full of } one hand, while she listened breathlessly, hold- 
motherly tenderness, rose to her feet, and half} ing back her sobs. The other women, for a mo- 
bore, half dragged that lifeless form to the bed. } ment, stopped their merciful work, and scarcely 
Kindly hands were ready to help her; but she { breathed. 


shall take the poor darling from me,” she said. 
** Who had a right to care for her and tend her 
if her own mother was put aside? Aunt Eunice 
is good, ag good can be; but she has never been 
a mother.” 

Here aunt Eunice stopped beating the feather 
bed, which lay upon the floor, drew herself up- 
right, and cast a withering glance on the poor, 
weak mother, wh had lost all diseretion in her 
flood of grief. After one long, stern, annihilat- 
ing gaze, which Mrs. Vane could not see, tears 
were so thick in her eyes, the outraged spinster 
snatched up a pillow, pounded it unmercifully, 
and flung it on the hearth to get hot, much as if 
it had been a scape-goat for all the sins of that 
tender-hearted, garrulour tittle mother. 

“Now the bed is ready, will you let us lift 
her in? 

The old maid’s voice softened a little when 
she saw those great tears rolling down Mrs. 
Vane’s face, and met the pitiful look uplifted to 
hers, and she added, almost persuasively, ‘‘ Now 
you had better.” 


There, now, isn’t that the sound of hoofs on the 
bridge? Mother! mother! Don’t you hear?” 





put them aside with this piteous protest: ‘I am That instant the door was flung open, and 

her mother, neighbors—her own, own mother! } little Patty Vane rushed through, her cheeks 

Let me do it!” white, her eyes full of fire, and her hair flying 
Love to 2 woman is strength. This simple- } over her face. 

hearted mother laid her child tenderly down ‘‘He is coming! he is coming! He's getting 


on the feather-bed and huddled blankets upon } off from his horse now! Oh, mammy! the doc- 

her; then fell down by her side, laughing, ery- { tor is here. Oh, my! how white she looks! Clara! 

ing, and pleading for the young creature’s life ; Clara! Oh, sister Clara !” 

in ungovernable hysterics. Down upon her knees the child dropped, and, 
Now aunt Eunice took the lead. flinging her plump arms over that marble neck, 
«Let her alone,’ she said. ‘Poor thing! } fell to kissing the face, the eyes, the forehead, 

she is in no danger; but this other Ger- | the white lips of Clarn Vane, with the passionate 

trude, stop this shivering, and go to work! { | fervor of a loving child. 
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“They move! they move! She kissed me 
back, I tell you, every one! She kissed me back !”’ 
cried the little creature, springing to her feet, 
and appealing to the crowd. ‘Oh, Gertie! She 
did !—she did !”’ 

Gertrule received the little creature, with a 
ery of thanksgiving, as she leaped into her arms. 
Then they sunk down, clinging together, and she 
too felt a faint motion of life answer her awe- 
stricken kisses. It was hardly a breath ; but that 
thrilled her with joy from head to foot. Before 
she could speak the doctor came in. Little Patty 
had found him with a patient, more than a mile 
away; but he had come round by the road, while 
she, knowing every path in the neighborhood, 
had taken a short-cut across lots. 

«Come here, doctor,” said aunt Eunice, ‘and, 
if you can tell whereabouts a woman's heart is, 
I want to know. J shan’t be satisfied, by no 
manner of means, till I hear hers a-beating.”’ 

The doctor bent down, and was about to feel 
for this sign of life, when aunt Eunice laid her 
hand on his arm. 

“Tell me where to find her heart. That, I 
should say, would be more proper,’’ she ob- 
served, with cutting reproof. j 

The doctor glanced at Clara’s face, to which a 
gleam of warmth was returning, and allowed the 
spinster to push him decorously back. 

“My hand would be quite as satisfactory to 
the friends here,” she observed. ‘TI only wanted 
to know where to apply it.” 

The doctor laughed lightly, reached forth his 
hand, and was about to lay it just above the leit 
side of that long, thin waist, when aunt Eunice 
drew back with chilling dignity. 

Tlsis scene was interrupted by a joyous scream 
from little Pattie, who, nestling herself into the 
blankets, and close to her sister’s bosom, had 
rested one little hand, by pure accident, on her 
heart. 

“It?s a beating! it’s a beating. I—I can feel 
it stir, like a little bit of a bird in the bottom of 
it’s nest. Give me your hand, Gertie, and then 
say if it don’t.” 

Gertrude gave up her hand to the child, when 
they both seemed to listen, with doubt and won- 
der, as infants hear the ticking of a watch. Slow 
smiles crept over their parted lips, and Gertrude 
spoke almost in a whisper, with her eyes lifted 
to the doctor, who stood earnestly regarding her. 

«Yes; it beats !”’ 

Here a great sob broke from that side of the 
bed where the little miller knelt by his wife, and 
the latter fell upon his neck. 

“Oh, father! father! ifs she alive? 
believe it? Clara! Clara!” 


Do you 
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“ Mother !”” 

That was Clara’s first word when she came to 
life; and the strangely indistinct. object that met 
her eyes, when they opened so feebly, was a face 
bathed in tears, a cap all awry, and a tangle of 
pink ribbons fluttering over it conrusedly, all of 
which brought the word mother once more to her 
lips, almost with a smile. Then Clara was con- 
scious that a living heart had nestled close to hers, 
and was warming it into life. She felt the kisses 
of soft, young lips on her bosom, her neck, and 
her face. Sometimes both her hands were hud- 
dled under the child, who was striving to warm 
them, while now and then a sweet, cooing voice 
came out of the blankets, which said, 

‘Sister Clara! sister Clara ! 
little Patsey !”” 

There had heen great pain, as that young soul 
took back its Hife—a feeling of horror and dis- 
tress, as if the spirit had been wandering in dark, 
gloomy places against its will; but now a sweet 
glow of comfort pervaded Clara’s whole being; 
a flood of tender joy seemed:to roll over her; 
warmth itself was an exquisite sensation. The 
sound of voices gave her a promise of safety. 
She could only speak faintly, and in syllables; 
but there was pleasure in this dreamy state of 
listening. The soft patter of her mother’s yoice 
was like music to her, for, weak and futile as it 
might have seemed to others, every word was 
full of tender leye to her—tender and holy, at 
one time, for the grateful woman, not knowing 
how to frame fitting words herself, had broken 
into the Lord’s Prayer, and was repeating it 
meekly, and in pathetic thankfulness, like a 
little child, and atthe end, the miller whispered, 
«« Amen !”’ in a voice so humble that no one heard 
it, save the child that he prayed for, and the 
wife whom he prayed with. 

Meantime there was great cause of anxiety in 
another part of the old farm-house. Young Comp- 
ton had managed to reach the terrace, in a feeble 
way, when he fell insensible on the turf, and was 
carried into the best chamber, where he lay in a 
long, dead faint, from which it seemed impos- 
sible to arouse him. When the doctor saw that 
Clara had no need of him, owing to the great 
care and forethought of aunt Eunice, he betook 
himself to this chamber, and found his patient 
threatened with congestion of the brain. In at- 
tempting to dive after the girl, whose safety he 
had imperiled, his head had struck the sharp 
point of some rock under water, which wounded 
his temple, and had so disturbed the brain that 
serious danger might be apprehended. 

While Gertrude was busy with her friend, 
Webster devoted himself to Compton, who was, 
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in fact, more seriously injured than his com- 
panion had been. Aunt Runice, seeing another 
path of duty marked out for her, left the young 
girl to the care of her niece, and introduced her- 
selfas consulting physician in the sick chamber 
above stairs. Here some little dispute arose be- 
tween her and the doctor, who had an idea of 
his own about the best method of bringing the 
young gentleman out of his fainting fit, while 
aunt Hunice insisted on binding his head with 
horseradish-leaves, and bathing his chest with 
wormwood and vinegar, before anything else was 
attempted. 

No country doctor that ever I heard of, has 
the courage to set the superior wisdom of his 
patients at defiance. So, finding no great harm 
in horseraddish leaves, and deciding within him- 
self that a hot bath of wormwood, after so much 
cold water, might give some comfort to his pa- 
tient, our particular doctor fell into harmony 
with the old maid, and, while she was out in the 
garden, selecting the most succulent leaves, and 
the bitterest wormivood, brought the young man 
back to consciousness, after his own fashion, 
gave his directions clearly to Webster, who had 
tact enough to keep them to himself, and sat by 
patiently while aunt Eunice applied her reme- 
dies. When she observed, in a self-satisfied way, 
that nursing was more important than doctoring, 
he agreed with her at once, and added, plea- 
santly, ‘* especially such nursing as he was sure 
to find in that house,” which brought the grimest 
of grim smiles into that hard face, and a glass 
of currant wine from the parlor-cupboard, when 
the doctor took his leave. 

Clara Vane was out of danger; but by no 
means strong enough to cross the bridge that 
night; so she was taken up to Gertrude’s cham- 
ber, and buried in the snow-drift of her white 
bed, with plenty of fine, homemade blankets to 
keep her warm, and linen, white and glossy as 
satin, to soften the wool. The poor girl was in 
a languid, dreamy state even yet; her limbs 
ached a little, and had lost their elasticity. When 
aunt Eunice saw this, she ordered a halt in the 
proceedings, went hurriedly up to the garret, 
where a bright, brass warming-pan had been put 
aside for the season, and brought it down, set- 
ting it on the hearth, with the handle resting on 
the seat of a chair. She threw back the lid, and 
put a generous shovelfull of hickory coals into 
the pan. Over these she scattered a handful of 
brown sugar, and marched up stairs again, leay- 
ing a thin, spicy smoke behind her. 

“Now,” she said, calling hack from the stairs, 
« you may bring her right along. The bed will 
be warm as toast when you get to it; and if 
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sugar-smoke don’t take the stiffness out of her 
} limbs, nothing will, depend on that.” 

Mrs. Vane and Gertrude half carried Clara up 
stairs, and put on her night-garments while aunt 
Eunice moved the warming-pan gently to and fro 
between the linen sheets, leaving them full of 
comfortable heat and wholesome fragrance. 

The poor girl, weak with exhaustion, sunk into 
the luxurious warmth with a sigh of gentle satis- 
faction, and, resting down on the pillows, closed 
her eyes. : 

Then Mrs. Vane clasped her hands and watered 
her abundant gratitude with a soft rain of tears. 
Tho little miller stood on the stairs watching 
these proceedings from a distance; and when 
Clara was in the bed, crept up meekly and kissed 





} 
her, whispering, 

‘Don't forget to say your prayers, daughter, 
for you have been very near to dying.” 

Clara opened her eyes and smiled. The miller 
took this for answer enough, and went away, 
calling out softly to his wife, 

‘Come, mother! you and [, and little Patty, 
will go home. I uever expected to see the old 
home with a light heart again.” 

Mr. Vane looked around for Patty, but she 
was not in the chamber, though she had come up 
with the rest. They found her, however, in the 

entry, sitting on the lowest stair; but when her 
parents came down, she did not move. 

“Qome, Patsey, dear,” said the father, “we are 
going home.” 

«But I am going to watch with sister Clara; 
she'll want me,’ answered the little girl, shak- 
ing the hair back from her eyes with a willful 
motion. ‘We mustn't all leave her; she might 
die in her sleep.” 

The miller patted his little girl on the head— 
he was brim full of tenderness that night. 

“Come, come, little Patty, you must go with 
Clara will want lots of sleep, and that we 
Early in the morning you 


us. 
can’t help her in. 
shall come and see how bright she is.” 

Patty turned away her head, and lifted one 
shoulder naughtily. 

“T want to watch with her myself.” 

«But she will sleep with Girtie.” 

“That’s it! 
who knows?” 

“Come, come! you must go! 
late.” 

The child left her seat, discontented and pout- 
ing; her steps dragged as they led her across the 
bridge; still she made no further protest, but 

} crept up to her own little garret bed-room in 
i silence. Country children in New England are 
{ taught self-help early. Mrs. Vane never thought 


Gertie will just go to sleep—then 


It’s getting 
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of undressing her little girl, and only kissed her 
good-night as she crept reluctantly up stairs. 
The little miller hal not enjoined prayers on 
his daughter without feeling the need of them 
himself, but, while he was upon his knees, a 
little figure came down stairs, glidel through 
the passage, and softly lifting the latch, shut 
herself outside of the door, With the light 
swiftness of a bird, Patty flew across the bridge, 
and up the stone-terrace of the red-house. Many 
houses in New England are left unlocked, year 
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in and year out. In this village keys were seldom 
turned. As she had left her father’s house, 
little Patty let herself into that of aunt Eunice’s, 
and crept like a mouse up stairs. The bed-room 
was dimly lighted by a small lamp, but Patty 
could see Clara and Gertrude asleep in each 
other’s arms. So, folding her feet under her, 
she settled down on the floor, and when the girls 
awoke in the morning, they found her waiting 
there. 
(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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How charming to my anxious view 

The humble cot my boyhood knew, 

Hard by yon range of mountains blue, 
My boyhooi’s home, 


T see the rugged, wooded hills, 

The meadows by the limpid rills, 

The light that all the landscape fills 
This Summer day. 






Yon clump of verdant locust-trees, 
Whose leaves are trembling in the breeze, 
And vibrate its soft melodies— 

IT mark it well. 


Yon village, with its tapering spire, 
And roofs that gleam with golden fire 
T hail it as I draw yet nigher 

My boyhood’s home, 


T reach this, and I fain would find, 

To please a disappointed mind, % 

Those better beings of my kind— 
My boyhood’s friends. 

But unknown faces sreet my gaze, 

In these familiar streets and ways, 

And unknown voices round me raise 
A yain regret. 





Where are the friends of early yeats, 
Who shared alike my smiles and tears ? 
Alas! not one my question hears: 

Tis silent all! 


For some have roamed o’er shore or waye ; 

And some are slumbering in the grave; 

Some false’ to the dear pledge they gave— 
Aud none I find, 


Oh, Time! thou tyrant still o’er men! 

Thou takest our friends, nor e’er again 

Dost give these to our yearning when 
They’ve passed away. 


Nor shall our most excessive grief 

Bring our yain pangs a dear relief, 

Ben for a space, however brief— 
They come no more! 


Then I will wander o’er the earth, 

Wherever fortune leads me forth, 

Who've found at length as nothing worth— 
My childhood’s dream ; 


Convinced that naught beneath the skies, 
Man’s inward thirst for good supplies, 
When e’en the truth of hoyhood dies, 

To live no more! 
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Drax, little hands! T loved them so! 

And now they are lying under the snow. 

Under the snow, so cold and white, 

And I cannot see them or touch them to-night. 
They are quiet and still at last. Ah, me! 

How busy and restless they used to be. 

But now they can never reach up through the snow; 
Dear, little hands! I loved them so! 


Dear, little hands! IT miss them so ! 

All through the day, wherever I go, 

All through the night how lonely it seems, 

For no little hands wake me out of my dreams. 
T miss them through all the weary hours ; 

T miss them as others m’ss sunshine and flowers 
Daytime or night-time, wherever I go, 

Dear, little hands! I miss them so! 


Dear, little hands! they have gone from me now! 
Nover again will they rest on my brow; 

Never again smooth my sorrowful face ; 

Never clasp mine in their childish embrace; 

And my forehead grows wrinkled and aged with care, 
Thinking of little hands, once resting there. 

But I know, in a happier, heavenlier clime, 

Dear, little hands! I shall clasp you sometime. 





Dear, tittle hands! when the Master shall call, 

Tl welcome the summons that comes to us all! 

When my feet tonch the waters so dark and so cold, 
And T catch my first glimpse of the City of Gold, 

If I keep my eyes fixed on the heavenly gate, 

Over the tide, where the white-robed ones wait, 

Shall I know you, I wonder, among the bright bands? 
Wiil you beckon me over, oh, dear, little hands? 
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“Oh! Lamb of God, who takest away the sins 
of the world, 

‘*Grant us thy peace. 

“Oh! Lamb of God, who takest away the sins 
of the world, 

‘Wave merey upon us.’ 

The solemn softness of the voices, chanting 
the divine words, swelling and rising, filled the 
groined arches of St. Mary’s with floating, low- 
breathed echoes of the wondrous prayer, and, 
with the rest, a fresh, pure young voice floated 
upward—a voice so fresh, and pure, and tender, 
that it seemed almost in itself divine. 

To this young voice one man had listened 
through the whole of the previous service. Its 
first sound had struck him with a strange sense 
of the sudden thrilling of some subtle, startled 
chord, touched for the first time in twenty-eight 
quiet years of life. He had listened for it, in the 
sounding of the responses, with an eagerness 
which was almost nervous in its intensity; he 
had lost consciousness of all else, and had waited 
for it, wondering vaguely at himself. 

The congregation, looking up at the carven 
pulpit, saw only in this listener, to whom a girl's 
voice was a new pulsation of the heart, a practi- 
eal, steady-faced young man, neither prepossess- 
ing nor brilliant; only one of the many mediocre 
respectable young men, who work hard to sup- 
port their mediocre respectability, though, per- 
haps, the congregation of St. Mary’s had some 
undefined sense of their obligation to be some- 
what interested in this one of the many since he 
was the hard-worked, not too liberally paid cur- 
ate of their church. 

The Rey. Marcus Nugent, who was then rec- 
tor, had been absent a few days, and, in his 
place, Noel Lowther had officiated; and it was, 
as he led the morning service, that the sweet, 
young voice broke upon his ear, echoing the re- 
sponses from the rector’s pew. He could not 
see the face of its owner, clear as the yoice was 
to him. So it was that he was fain to content 
himself with the listening, which had become so 
strangely nervous in its eager intensity; and so 
it was that he was conscious of the listening, in 
its intensity, being anything but a content. Few 
of the people who knew him, even though they 
had been the people who knew him best, would 


have imagined the existence of such an exciie- 
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ment in this commonplace, respectable, hard- 
worked young curate, He was not, by any means, 
a brilliant man, as I have said already; he was 
seareely even 2 popularman, His quiet, inexpres- 
sive face, had the look of all such faces, which is 
more a lack of youthfulness than anything else. 
His life had been full of silent labor. Perhaps, in 
its commonplace quiet, there had been a pathetic, 
; undefined incompleteness, and perhaps the sense 
| of it sometimes came home to him with a dull 
fpang; but even at such times, he had worked 
on in the leaden groove of his everyday-labor as 
steadily as ever. 

The service was over at length, and, as the 
yoluntary pealed forth in parting benediction, 
the door of the rector’s pew opened, and, with 
the rector’s wife, the owner of the voice passed 
down the broad aisle. She was a fair, preity, 
school-girl looking young creature, with one of 
those rare, purely untouched faces, we see and 
wonder at, now and then, in some fair girl-wo- 
man, before whom lies the world’s sad depth of 
} experience, and whose past holds only the inno- 
cent memory of childhood. Just such a face as 
this Noel Lowther singled out of the crowd of on- 
ward passing faces. Just such a face as this he 
saw for a moment—soft-lipped, dove-eyed, and 
tender, and then she was hidden from his sight. 
; But, as he passed out of the church-door, chance 
jae him by a group of men, who were saunter- 
$ 
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ing homeward slowly, and, as he crossed their 
path, a few words fell upon his ear. 

«The fair, innocent-faced girl, with the yel- 
low hair? Oh, yes,’” one of them said. «Nu- 
gent’s daughter—Lilias Nugent. She has just 
come from school, I believe. Mere child, though 
*—not more than sixteen.” 

The curate passed on, a strange, quick color 
flooding his sallow face. Lilias! Lilias! The 
name seemed so purely fitting, that it thrilled 
{ him, just as her voice had done. Lilias! Lilias! 
He said it to himself, again and again, with some- 
thing like a tremor. He was afraid of himself. 
‘ Does it seem impossible or incongruous, that to 
this staid, hard-worked man, whose life had 
t 
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known no touch of poetic brightness, the inno- 
cent girl-face, and innocent, soft. yoice, were a 
reyelation, and the beginning of an era. And 
yet this was the case. In a moment he had 
awakened to a wild passion of tenderness, that 
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would grow as the hours grew, and strengthen, 
as nothing else on earth could gain strength. It 
was a revelation so clear, and also so bitter, that 
almost, in a moment’s thought, he saw to its 
ending—to the result of pain into which it would 
ripen. Is this strange and inconsistent? It may 
be, perhaps, but it is true. 

He went home to his dull, respectable lodg- 
ings slowly, pondering as he weut. His dingy, 
little parlor, in the dull, neat street, was cheer- 
less and silent as usual. Oh! the slow working 
in the leaden groove, that this small room had 
seen; the prayers that the dingy walls had 
echoed back—the prayers he had tried to make 
fervent, and had fancied he failed in, not dar- 
ing to murmur so far as to think that the dull, 
. unresponsive life made him slow in spirit, and 

unresponsive also. He wasa conscientious man, 
this curate of St. Mary’s. Even the people who 
liked him least were compelled to acknowledge 
that, and the most reluctant confessed that he 
neglected no duty. As he sat by the fire in the 
small grate, he looked back over his life with a 
heavier sadness than he had ever felt before. 
He was pondering over what he had scarcely 
before put into the form of distinct thought, 
though its shaclow had often hovered over him. 
He was thinking of the undefined darrier that 
‘lay between himself and the world. He glanced 
at the shabby little pier-glass over the mantel, 
and found himself coloring awkwardly. He was 
always awkward; he knew that well—he felt it, 
constantly. And this one glance at the shabby 
glass told him all he had unconsciously asked. 
Poor fellow! That respectable, mediocre face, 
without one redeeming, or actually condemning 
point. He only glanced at it, and turned away. 

He rese at last, and began to pace the floor. 
What was he thinking of so steadily, and what 
was it that the mufiled echoes of his footsteps 
seemed to say? He could see a face like a flower, 
pure as a child’s—a face with tender eyes, and 
a light shadow of blonde hair on the white brow. 
The muflled echoes of his feet were saying, with 
steady regularity, ‘‘ Lilias! Lilias! Lilias!? 

He spoke aloud at length, bitterly. 

“Js there a man in the world,” he said, ‘* who 
would believe what I might say to-day, without 
thinking me a madman? No; there is not one.” 

There was even a touch of self-reproach in his 
mind. What right had he to think thus of her— 
a child, untouched by any thought of love as yet? 
He almost felt that he was doing her an irreye- 
rent wrong, reverent as his thoughts were. 

He sat down to his modest dinner, when it was 
brought to him, and loitered over it for an hour, 


and then sent it away, almost untasted. Then $ self. 


he took up a book, and began to read, trying to 
steadily ignore everything else. He could not sneer 
at his sudden, inconsistent weakness, as somemen 
might have done. This was the birth of love,in 
spite of its sudden inconsistency, and he had-an 
old-fashioned reverence for it, which put beyond 
the pale of possibility a sneer, even at its mad 
weakness in himself. But it was a hard task he 
had set himself, this one of forcing fogetfulness. 
The pretty face looked upward from the pages of 
the book, it seemed. He forgot his resolve, and 
wandered back into his sad dream-land again. 
Should he ever speak to her, and listen to her 
sweet voice in answer? He had almost uncon- 
sciously noticed the little hand she had laid upon 
the pew-door, as she came out, and quite as un- 
consciously he had seen the pretty, pale-violet 
glove she wore. What, if the time should come 
when he held this small-gloved hand in his own? 
For a second his heart quickened into a heavy 
pulsation, and then he smiled bitterly. Why, 
he might hold her hand a thousand times, and 
she would never know that there was a struggle 
of fierce love going on under the staid, respect- 
able exterior of her father’s curate. 

The smile had scarcely faded from his face, 
when a summons at the door aroused him from 
his reverie. Perhaps there was a touch of fate 
in it, that the door’s opening, revealed to him the 
son of his reverend employer, who brought to 
him a message. Mr. Nugent had returned un- 
expectedly, and wished to see his curate at once, 
if he was at home. 

He would come at once, the curate answered, 
taking his hat and gloves from their usual cor- 
ner, in his grave, methodical way. 

A queer, stiff silence was upon both man and 
hoy as they walked together down the respectable 
street. Noel Lowther was not a favorite among 
childven, for the same reason that he was not a 
favorite among older people. They could not 
see deeper than the stiff, uneasy manner which 
the aristocratic members of St. Mary’s described 
as ‘‘ unfortunate.” ey 

«Myr. Nugent is well, I hope?” he said at 
length, feeling somewhat nervous under the 
silence. 

‘Yes, sir,’ was the child’s answer. To any 
one else he would have said more, but not to 
Noel Lowther. 

It was a mere trifle, the lightest of trifles, this 
lack of ease in a child’s manner, and yet it struck 
a dull pang into Noel Lowther’s heart. He knew 
what it meant, He had felt it so often, and it 
had so often forced upon him the recognitidn of 
some strange, unconquerable deficiency in him- 
He had tried to understand it, and had 
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failed ; he had tried to conquer it, and had failed 
80 often, and with such a dull despair. 

The shadow of these thoughts was upon rar 
when he was ushered into the luxurious stillness 3 
of the rector’s library. 
evening. 





It was very still this 
He had fancied that the whole house 
was stiller than usual as he ascen:led the stair- 
case, and when he enterel this room, where he 
was always receive, he saw the reason. A soft- 
cushioned couch was drawn before the fire, and 
by this couch, the rector was sitting, bending over 
the cushions, and looking somewhat depressed as } 
he stroked the heap of pretty, bright hair that } 
lay upon them. The curate only saw this pretty, 
shining hair at his first glance, but his next 
showed to him the face that it floatel back from, 
and the outline of a slenler figure under the 
soft folds of a scarlet shawl. 

A moment more and he was recognized, and 
had advanced to the fire, and the quiet, girlish 
eyes were upraised to iis 

‘¢ Tilias,”’ 
ther. Mr. 


said the rector, ‘this ig Mr. ea 
Lowther, this little girl of mine is not 
very well.” 

There were several faint troubled lines on his 
forehead as he uttered the words, and, in spite 
of his evident effort to speak lightly, they were 
very significant lines to his curate, for they re- 
vealed an anxiety which defied him with its 
secret strength. 

A slight, quiet hand slipped from beneath the 
scarlet shawl, and was extended toward the stiff, 
embarrassed figure, with a few sweet-toned words 
of welcome; and then the curate of St. Mary’s 
had touched this hand, and released it, and was 
sitting a few paces from the couch, pale with in- 
ward excitement. He had known it would be so. 
Just a few words of welcome, a sweet, upward 
glance, and nothing more. He was to her, in 
her innocent ignorance, only a staid-faced curate, 
whom she had glanced at, and welcomed, and 
simply passed by in thought. | 

It is possible that no other words would have ; 
been oxchanged between them, beyond these first } 
words of greeting, had they not chanced to be | 
left alone together for a while; and even then 
there was a long pause before either of them 
spoke, for Noel Lowther sat silent, stung afresh 
with the old sense of his deficiency. 

“T hope,” he faltered at length, ‘ Ishope that } 
your indisposition is not very severe—that you } 
are not seriously ill?” » 

She looked up with a grave curiosity. 

“No,” she said, ee faintly. ‘* Not il—} 
only not very strong.’ : 

When Noel Lowther went back to his cold, dull > 


room, and low, dull fire that night, he carried ' 
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within his long unawakened heart a fiercely re. 
strained glow of passionate pain. Before his 
eyes rose constantly the picture of the quiet, rich 
room, and the slight, girlish figure lying in the 
fire-glow, with the light touching her pretty 
bright hair. He could not forget it—the time 
would never come when it would be forgotten. 
It was not for him—the innocent, school-girl 
face. In his maddest mood he could never hope 
that the dove-eyes would be raised to his with 
any shadow of deeper feeling than had been in 
their depths when they smiled upward, and 
drooped away, and forgot him. She would never 
know that he would have fallen upon his knees, 
to have reverently touched the pretty hair with 
hand or lip. She would never dream this of 
him—of this quiet, respectable individual, with 
the staid face. He sneered at himself then, but 
only at himself. 

He paced the floor resilessly for hours that 
night, and when, by accident, his eyés fell upon 
the mirror, he started backward at the reflection 
it showed to him: the face, a dead white; the 
dark eyes hollow and haggard. 

“Tf she could see me now,’ he said, sadly. 
“Tf she were to see me now, she would be ter- 
rified, dear, dove-eyed child.” 

She would not have understood him, he knew, 
even if he had, at that moment, dared to bare to 
ler gaze his innermost soul. She was a child, 
he a man; and he could imagine how she would 
shrink from him, if she knew the truth, in all 
its strange, inconsistent details. 

, A very sad romance was the love-story of the 
Cats of St. Mary's. No one dreamed of its 
quiet life; no one would have comprehended it, 
if they had guessed at its existence: and all its 
concentrated, hidden force wreaked itself upon 
the single strength of the man whose secret it 
was. There was not a line deepened upon his 
face, perhaps, in the first months that followed 
the Sabbath, when he listened with such ih- 
tensity to the sweet voice echoing his words; the 
methodical figure that passed to and fro, and 
stood in the pulpit, had not altered one whit; 
but a terrible, inward change had come upon the 
man. Inthe past he had tried to subdue him- 
self to something that was at least the likeness 
of content—and he had fancied that he had not 
failed ; but now a passionate unrest had come 
uponhim. Hecould not be content—he was not. 
A wretched nervousness took possession of him, 
and he could not overcome its strength. The 
days went by. But every week he heard the girl- 
ish voice, and every week he saw the slight- 
gloved hand laid upon the pew-door, as the girl- 
ish figure passed out, and down the aisle, among 
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the sea of moving faces. And thus his torture 
fed upon itself. He was so utter a nothing to 
her. Scarcely a week passed without his being 
forced to stand in her father’s house; and he 
never stood there without seeing her, and hold- 
ing, for a moment, her innocent, unresponsive 
hand. There was a pile of her school-books in 
the library, laid away upon one of the shelves 
in girlish exultation, and the evening she laid 
them there, business called the curate to the 
house, and he entered this room to find her 
standing before the shelf, setting them in 
order. 

It was one of the things that no after years 
could cause to fade from his memory—this night, 
and, above all, the moment when the door opened, 
and showed to him the slight, blue-robed figure, 
standing in the rich, half-darkness of twilight 
and fire, the slender arms upraised, as she re- 
placed a book ; the preity, shining hair, tied back, 
child-fashion, with a blue ribbon. It seemed 
that he should remember every detail, from shin- 
ing hair and ribbon-bow, to the simple little ruf- } 
fles of white lac@around her throat and wrists ; 
even the very pose of the instant in which she 
turned her fair, tranquil young face to greet 
him. 

“JT am putting away my school-books, Mr. 
Lowther,” she said. ‘They are done with now, 
quite, and I thought I would put them here, 
where 1 can see them every day, and not forget 
them altogether.” 

It seemed as though a faint pang struck him. 
She was laying them away forever, and with 
them the childhood that was so soon to be of the 
past alone. What was she burying? What 
dreams were shut in between the closed pages, 
that might never be aught but dreamings— 
mockery ? 

“You do not wish to forget them?” he said 
aloud, feeling nervously uncertain as to whether 
he was speaking steadily or not. She answered 
him with the sweet seriousness habitual to her, 
touched withal, at this moment, with that sha- 
dow of innocent curiousness, for he did not speak 
steadily. He rarely did speak steadily to her, 
and his wretchedness of unrest always brought. 
its own wretched shadow of constraint. 

‘*No,” she said, speaking slowly, and letting 
her hand rest upon the shelf, with a lingering 
touch. ‘Notforget them. Ihardly know why,” 
a half-sad thoughtfulness hovering about her 
voice. ‘But 1 don’t want to forget them quite. 
T think if I did, it would seem a little like— 
Death.” 

They had never exchanged as many words be- 
fore; and, simple as they were, Noel Lowther 
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clung to them in after years as a memory, and 
held with the mad passion of despair to the 
tender echo of her yoice. There were hours 
then when the simple words seemed fraught 
with a meaning, and when the unconscious touch 
of sadness seemed to haye been almost pro- 
phetic. 

His last remembrance of her that night was 
his memory of seeing her stand at the head of 
the broad stair-case as he went out. She had 
come out of the library to deliver an added mes- 
sage from her father, and, having delivered it, 
stood there a moment, one hand resting upon 
the balustrade, watching him, haifunconsciously, 
it appeared, the swinging hall-lamp concentrat- 
ing its full flood of light upon her quiet, blue- 
robed figure, and pretty, bright hair. Such a 
serene, maidenly young figure it was; such a 
pure personification of girlishness, that the very 
sight of her innocent face wes a fresh pang to 
him. 

And so, for the Curate of St. Mary’s, the days 
went on. There was no change in their steady, 
onward passing—no hope of change. But there 
came a change at last in the staid, commonplace 
face. The few people who noticed it most saw 
it, and wondered at it carelessly; but no one 
of them understood iis meaning. It was such a 
slight change, after all. Only a liitle added sal- 
lowness, and a greater heaviness of the eyes: 
but it had grown out of the intolerable unrest of 
wretched days, and the ceaseless passings to and 
fro of sleepless nighis, of which the dingy walls 
of the small parlor might have told their own 
story. There had even been nights, too, when 
the dull, little room had not confined these sleep- 
less pacings, and when the stone-pavement be- 
fore the rector’s house might have told its 
story. 

Though there were many fair women in the 
human tide that flowed down the carpeted aisle 
each Sunday at St. Mary’s, there was not one 
with the radiant, untouched loveliness of this 
girl-woman. There were men and women who 
watched for, and loved her, for the simple sake 
of her rare beauty, and there were none who 
pissed it by unnoticed. 

‘© A pretty child,” said one of these watchers 
one day, as he chanced to be talking to the cu- 
rate. ‘Only a child, though, as yet. When she 
is a woman——!”’ And he shrugged his indo- 
lent shoulders, in careless admiration, for this 
was but a pretty girl to him, after all, not one 
of God’s angels, as she seemed to the pale-faced, 
breathless creature who listened. 

But one night the door of the rector’s pew 
opened, and the hand in the small, pale-violet 
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glove did not close it, nor the slight, praca wauat 
girlish figure pass out. Lilias was not well, the 
rector said to his curate, when they met in the 
vestry. She had not seemed strong of late—he 
scarcely knew why. Well, the truth was, she 
never had been strong; and then the faint lines 
showed themselves again upon his forehead. 

Not strong! ‘This was what he said at night; 
but the next day there floated to Noel Lowther a 


selves. And yet if one of them had but raised 
the curtain for a moment, and glanced down into 
the cold darkness of the street below, she would 
have seen another watcher—a watcher, of whose 
despairing dread they knew nothing, but who 
watched with them, nevertheless. They would 
have seen a solitary figure pacing to and fro in 
the dimness, sometimes on one side of the street, 

| Dearie ox the other, but always pacing be- 

darkened cloud. She was ill, dangerously. The fore the lighted window, and neyer leaving it to 

long night-hours had brought forth this much, } go far into the shadow beyond. They would 

that there was no yague anxiety, but a terrible, have known nothing of the wild passion of un- 

agonizing fear, in the hearts of those Wingy rest that ruled this watcher’s tortured breast ; 

watched about the pillow where the sweet face } they would have known nothing of the wild ap- 

rested in unresponsive silence. peals that were going up to the Mercy Seat from 
Among the many who raised the mufiled } his wretched soul; they would have known no- 

knocker at the rector’s house, that day, came the } thing of the voiceless moan his dumb despair 

methodical figure of the curate, who made his} was making; but they would have seen that a 

few, stiff inquiries, in his usual constrained { solitary man watched with them, and, perhaps, 

manner, Ile had heard that a member of the } those who had seen the watching form before, 

family was unwell, and so had stopped on his | might have recognized in it the Curate of St. 

way home, to inquire as to their progress. This ; Mary’s. They might have seen this figure any 

was all; but his mediocre face was pale, in its i night of the many that the light fell in subdued, 

sallow way, and when the servant replied to his } prophetic dimness upon the bright, fair hair upon 

question, it became paler still. The invalid was 

noi better, indeed was even worse; and then the 

woman who gaye the answer stood for a moment, 

looking in uncertain wonder at the odd change 

which had com- over the caller, THis pallor had 

become actually ghastly, and, as he hesitated, he 

was constrained to remove, with his handker- 

chief the slight moisture which stood upon his 


the pillow, and they might have seen it any morn- 
ing of the many that Noel Lowther called to make 
his methodically-worded, constrained inquiries ; 
but their hearts were so bound within the four 
walls of the dim room, that not one of them had 
even the lightest shadow of a thought of its near- 
ness, even when the end came to them, and he 
shared it with them. 

And this was the end. One night as this 
watcher paced before the glimmering window, 
he stopped suddenly in his walk, and, standing 
upon the pavement, looked up—up at the dimly- 
lighted room. There seemed to be asudden con- 
fusion in the chamber. ‘The street was so still 
in its midnight quiet that he could hear the hur- 
ried pacing of feet, and through the lace cur- 
tains he saw figures moving about. Then came 
the sound of opened doors, and the glimmering 
of lights in other rooms; and, before many min- 
utes had passed, there were other hurried figures 
in the chamber where the midnight lamp had 
burned so long, and then 

He looked up, in the blind purposelessness of 
desperation; he stood still, laboring for breath, 


white, upper lip, even on this chilly November 
day. 

“T am—very sorry to—to hear this,’ he fal- 
tered, hoarsely, at last. ‘I did not imagine 
there was any danger. I She is so young. 
Perhaps there will be a change for the better to- 
night. I hope so. I will call again in the morn- 
ing.’ And then he turned hurviedly away. 

Through the slowly dragging hours of that sad 





winter night, a light burned steadily in one win- 
dow of the rectory, and inside the room its bright- 
ness fell upon a shining, tumbled mass of pretty 
hair, forming a halo about an innocent face upon 
the pillow; and the watchers who moyed noise- 
lessly to and fro, turned back to this pillow al-, 
ways, whatever might have been the task they 
left it to perform; and every time they turned to § and, in a moment more, he had uncovered his 
it anew, their Mernien eyes bore a fresh shadow { head. almost unconsciously, and waited, dumbly 
of anxious fear. They lifted the quiet, little (Tooking upward, with the night air blowing on 
hand sometimes, and held it for a moment; ie his damp, bare brow, and white, stricken, up- 
bent and kissed the white brow; they touched } { turned face. There was silence in the room now 
the shining hair with a touch whose very light- i —a strange, solemn silence. Ah, my friends! 
ness was an agonized caress; but in their fear } there i is only one silence such as this—only one 
and grief, not one of them dreamed that there —thie silence that falls upon us when we wait— 
might be near them other watchers than them-{ wait and watch the slow change creeping up upon 
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the cold face, and stand beneath the shadow of 


the wings of Death. 

And in the still street, below the glimmering 
window, the silence fell upon the outer watcher, 
too. He stood outside—he had stood outside all 
his dull, weary life. A wall of stone was between 
him and this death-room—a wall of stone had 
been between him and all human breasts all his 
life before. There are no words to tell the whole 
of this man’s silent agony; there are no words to 
tell the whole truth, and show it as it was—as it 
was in all its height, and breadth, and depth. 
The innocent life had been so far beyond him; 
it had been so utterly apart from his, he had 
never entered into it for one breath’s space; he 
never eyen stood upon the threshold of its bright- 
ness; he had never gained from it a thought or 
glance, that might haye comforted him now. 
The whole world had stood between them be- 
fore; the curse of his own dull mediocrity had 
stood between them—he was not as other men. 
And now here was death, and he who had suf- 
fered the agony of death in life, stood outside, in 
the chill of the winter’s night, and watched the 
dim light in the window of the room where she 
lay dying—this girl, this child-woman, whose 
school-books lay wpon the shelf, only a few 
feet from her death-bed. He waited there; he 
stood there silent, and deathly faced, for two 
long hours—for so long the silence reigned, deep 
and profound. Then he turned away. 

There was nothing more for him to do; no 
more watching, no more waiting. The silence 
was broken at last, and he who had stood with- 
out so long, need staz.d without no longer. It 
was oyer. There was a light moving of the hur- 
ried fect again; the window was thrown wide 
open to the night air, and from the room within 
floated down to the listener, low, passionate cries, 
and the murmur of contforting, weeping voices. 
There was no more to do. Even now he might 
be observed—and what right had he to watch 
with them? So, from the dim light, which 
might have been the glimmering of hope for 
him, he turned away, and passed into the sha- 
dow—into the shadow of despair—into the sha- 
dow of death. 

There was a knot of crape on the door the 
next morning, when the staid, respectable figure 
stood there, and the servant who replied to his 
summons met his glance with eyes heavy with 
weeping. 

“Tt is useless to ask,’ he said, in the strange, 
breathless way the woman had noticed before. 
‘She is——’ And he stopped, and pointed 
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“Dead !?? was the low-spoken answer. ‘‘ Yes, 
sir; last night!” 

He passed into the house without another 
word. He had the right there now. They would 
expect him. Dead! Yes; he had known that 
hours ago; and yet he had not taught himself 
to believe it anything but a torturing dream. 
Dead! with the golden yista of pure, hagpy life 
before her, and the school-books only just laid 
aside in the room beyond. Dead—silent—cold ; 
the sweet face settled into unanswering marble, 
the luxuriance of pretty, bright hair, floating 
back from its fairness, with a touch of heayen’s 
own glory caught in its meshes, to tell of the 
halo that shone about it now. 

Ile stood in the mysterious dimness before 
the marble presence at last. The closed blinds 
shut out all life, it seemed, and the soft gloom 
was Death’s shadow. ‘There was only one thing 
in the room to this man, the slender, black cas- 
ket, wherein rested the lost jewel—Life’s purest 
pearl in Death’s setting of ebony. The pure 
cheek rested against the softly-rising pillow of 
satin; the bright hair flowed softly over it; fair 
flowers lay in the fairer hands. He had no right 
to weep. He had been so far apart from her 
life, and he was so far apart from her innocent, 
dead body. He stood at the casket’s side, and 
looked down in the utter silence of agony. He 
had neyer hoped to wake her to a realization of 
his man-lovye; but life’s despair was not the de- 
spair of death, the dumb pang of looking down 
upon her sweet, dead face. There was only for 
him this silence, and this last look. <A flower 
had fallen from its place, and he took it up re- 
yerently, and laid it back, near the soft, white 
cheek, and so dared to touch it. Tt was despair’s 
fiercest throe, his last farewell—his last. And 
then he turned away, just as he had turned 
away in the stillness of the midnight-watch. He 
passed down the stair-case, where her bright, 
blue-robed figure had stood, as she looked down 
at him. He passed out of the door, and into the 
fast darkening street. The dull room waited for 
him beyond, the dingy walls, and the old tor- 
ture of the leaden groove of labor. And to this 
he went, with his memory of the fair, dead face, 
in its setting of gold; with the memory of the 
words the sweet, young voice had uttered, and, 
the echoes had caught up, and carried into the 
vaulted roof, 

“Oh, Lanib of God! who takest away the sins 
of the world !”’ 

« Grant us thy peace.” 

“©Oh, Lamb of God! who takest away the sing 


with a mute gesture at the crape upon the } of the world!” 


door. 


‘(Haye mercy upon us.” 
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*6 Children, bring me all your frocks.*’ 

“ere, ma” 

“Oh, ma! somebody's been sitting on my pink 
silk {”’ 

*¢ And just look at my buff cambric, ma!” 

«There’ There Now stop! If it’s ‘ma’ once 
a day, it is ‘ma’ fifty times. I do get so sick of 
it. I wish you were all married ’’ 

“So do I,” sighed Matilda, the eldest. 

“ Matilda, before I pack this frock up, I wish 
you would try it on once more.’ 

Mrs. Simpson triumphantly produced a sky- 
blue tarlatan, much ruched, and berufiled. 

Matilda put it on: then she commenced to re- 
volve, slowly, like the wax figures in a hair-dres- 
ser’s shop. 

‘Well!’ exclaimed Mrs. Simpson, “if you 
don’t catch a husband in that dress, Matilda, 
you'll never catch one. I did not have anything 
half so stylish as that when I caught your father ; 
but then, to be sure, he wasn’t much of a catch. 
I hope you will do better. Six girls to settle in 
life. Do exert yourselves a little. Don’t leave 
everything tome. Where is your father?” 

«He's out on the steps, smoking a segar, ma.” 

“ Just like him; no ambition at all!’ 

Then Mrs. Simpson stopped talking for a few 
minutes, and set to work. She worked like a— 
like a whole bee-hive. She would pack a trunk, 
then take everything out of it, just to put them 
all into it again, giving herself about four times 
as much trouble as was necessary. Butthen she 
was one of those women who like to be martyrs, 
or to appear like martyrs—who make themselves 
out slaves to their husbands and children. The 
Simpsons’ present destination was Long Branch 
They had examined the column of summer re- 
sorts in the daily Herald for weeks, hoping to 
find something that would combine fashion and 
cheapness; but as the things are rather incon- 
gruous, they, in view of the superior advantages 
that might be derived from it in a social and 
matrimonial way, chose the fashionable, and dis- 
carded the cheap. Long Branch it should be. 


. 





hotel. [ shan’t say which one, for particular rea- 
sons. But it was a very expensive one 

“ Now, Mr. Simpson,’* exclaimed the madam— 
the general, I think, we ought to call her—+ in- 
troduce the girls—introduce the girls! Who 
were those nice-looking young gentlemen I saw 
you talking to?” 

“ Really, my dear, L don’t know ” 

“ Quite time you did then. 
bition at all, Mr. Simpson. 
bring them here.” 

Mr. Simpson started off on a mild trot. 

‘Remember, girls,’ ma said emphatically, 
after pa had disappeared, ‘ young gentlemen like 
animation. Bright, sprightly, animated girls are 
always attractive. Now, [ always tried to be 
amused at your father’s little jokes, before we 
were married. You don’t know how well it 
takes.” Yousee the general understood strategy, 
and she was explaining her successful tacties to 
her little army of daughters. “ Laugh heartily 
when the young men say something witty, no 
matter how silly it really is. Enjoy their little 
jokes. [t pleases them immensely; and, girls, 
it is a great thing to nave an establishment. 
Don’t forget to be animated.” 

The six Miss Simpsons gigsled, just to see if 
they could do it. {f don’t think any one would 
care to hear them repeat it. Were you ever on 
afarm! Anddid you, just before dawn, hear the 
hens, and the guinea-hens, all begin to cackle? 
It is not euphonious. 

‘“Ma!’ exclaimed Arabella. 

“Ma!” called Victoria. 

Maw” said Matilda. 

“Ma!” eried Sophia. 

‘Now! What is it? 

‘Here comes pa with a young man!” 

“Good gracious ! Is that all? One young man! 
One young man to six girls' We are not Mor- 
mons! Just like your father!’ 

The one young man was presented, and the 
six Miss Simpson’s bowed. 

They all put their elbows back, and hung the 


You have no am- 
Go, tind out, and 


“Because, girls,’ Mrs. Simpson truly re- tips of their fingers down when they bowed. 


marked ‘the beach is such a nice place for flir- 
tations. Not that I, as a mother, would wish to 
encourage such things. Oh, no!’ 

Mr. Simpson Mrs. Simpson, and six Misses 


Simpsons, were registered at a Long Branch 
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The young man hazarded a remark on the ex- 
cessive heat of the weather, and the six Miss 
Simpsons gigeled. 

Their ma looked daggers. 
time to giggle. 


Ji was not the 
All the girls looked fright- 


AR ee 





THE 





ened. 
ure. 

The following morning, Mrs. Simpson, the 
Dauntless, took three timid Miss Simpsons to the 
bath. They had not bathing-suits for all, it took 
so much flannel, you know, so they were going 
to take turns. Matilda went into the water with 
agasp, and grasped the rope; she had hardly 
caught hold of it before a huge breaker dashed 
her away, and she came flat, along with a whole 
lot of other people she didn’t know at all, in fact 
she didn’t know who she was herself for a few 
seconds, and when she did, she heartily wished 
it was somebody else, and that she was safely 
back in the city, where they didn’t have any 
breakers 

Miss Victoria, next eldest of the six, sat in 
her scarlet flannel suit, with two long, flaxen 
braids hanging down beneath her hat, high and 
dry on the sand. Nearer to the water she could 
not be persuaded to come, and every time that 
the spray fell on the tips of her canvas slippers, 
Miss Victoria opened her mouth and yelled. 
Mrs, Simpson was distracted. Arabella, the 
youngest, really enjoyed the fun, but then she 
was the kind to enjoy most everything. 

The Simpsons were not quite so comfortable as 


Altogether, the first evening was a fail- 


they should have been in their summer quarters. 
You know they have a way at these first-class 
hotels of making you miserable by all sorts of 
little ingenious devices. For instance, they will 
give you a cot to sleep on, instead of a hed, 
which shakes in a most unsteady manner, no 
matter how steady the sleeper upon it may be. 
Said cot is usually made with a yery remarkably 
hard head-board, ana wo betide the unhappy 
mortal who, in a moment of forgetfulness, drops 
his head upon the pillow, and gives it a thwack 
on that board. We sees Jupiter, Saturn and 
Mars, all in one, for a few minutes after. Such 
was the Simpsons’ experience. They bore their 
sufferings in silence, with the healing ointment 
of fashion to assuage them; but.Miss Simpson’s 
violet moire antique often covered a very indig- 
nant heart. 

The girls were excessively fond of dancing, so 
they attended every hop. Not that they always 
got a chance to dance, but just to be on hand in 
case they did. 

They were very stylish girls, the Miss Simp- 
sons were. J don’t know where you would find 
six equal to them, They wore a great deal of 
panier, and their hair very much a la Pompadour ; 
and they had the highest kinds of heels to their 
boots—brass heels, that made musie for them, and 
such a clatter, you would have thought it was the 
Ninth Regiment out on a parade. 





HUNGARIAN COUNT. 
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all sorts of little ribbons around their necks, with 
bits of lockets attached. Of a windy day it was 
quite a treat to see these pennons flying about, 
like the flags of all nations, at half-mast. It 
made one feel as patriotic as the fire-crackers *o 
on the Fourth of July. Mrs. Simpson always 
superintended the girls’ toilets herself. She 
would give Victoria’s dress a few little scientific 
jerks, so that it would have a stylish hang; then 
she rearranged those new curls that Matilda had 
just bought, (they cost a great deal, too,) and she 
made. them look just as natural as if they grew 
on Matilda’s head. It is true they were not ex- 
actly the same shade as her hair, but then who 
wants to notice these little defects? The gene- 
ral effect was quite imposing, especially when all 
the girls stood in a flock, as they invariably did, 
except Arabella. She would slip away from the 
family circle, and when questioned about it, 
would archly reply: 

‘Oh, never mind ; it’s all right.” 

However, she told Victoria, and Victoria, du- 
tiful child, went straight to her mother with the 
news, that Arabella was having a flirtation. 

‘«And, oh, ma! it is so romantic,’ exclaimed 
Victoria. ‘‘ Arabella says he is a Hungarian 
Count. She is to meet him, clandestinely, on 
the beach, this evening.” 

«A Hungarian Count! Dear me! I must see 
about this. A title now is something. But per- 
haps he is poor. Still, a title. Where did Ara- 
bella first meet him?’ 

“Oh! on the beach, several evenings ago, 
when she and I, as you remember, went out for 
a walk.” 

“ But who introduced him?’ 

“Oh! he introdnced himself, for, see, it was 
this way. Arabella was picking up shells, and 
going close to the water as she did so. Well, a 
great waye came in, which she did not observe; 
it rushed up and up the sands, and came almost 
to her feet; then, for the first time, she saw it, 
and screamed. The count was walking there 
at the time, and hearing her ery, hurried up. 
He was so polite, and well-bred, and was dressed 
so gentlemanlike, and was so handsome—oh, 
mamma, dear! I’ve been dying to tell you.” 

“And he is really a count ?”’ 

‘‘Of course he is. Jie has, he says, great es- 
tates on the Danube, and has only come over 
here for the summer. THe’s very romantic; says 
he never will marry but for love, and wants to 
marry an American girl, because they marry for 
love only. Ishouldn’t wonder,’ and here her 
voice fell to a whisper, ‘if he coaxes Arabella to 
elope with him—he says that’s so much more ro- 


Then they had { mantic than an every-day marriage.” 
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Mrs. Simpson could hardly conceal her grati- 
fication. She began to build castles in the air 
immediately. Of course, if Arabella married a 
Hungarian Count, especially one who had great 
estates, she would ask one or more of her sisters 
to visit her; and what was more certain than 
that other counts would be fascinated, and the 
dear girls married off, one after another, to fo- 
reign noblemen. Mrs. Simpson had always 
heard that the Austrian+court was the most aris- 
tocratic in Europe, and she already saw herself 
a distinguished visitor at that court, because the 
mother-in-law of numerous Austrian and Hunga- 
rian magnates. 

That evening, Mrs. Simpson, with her two 
eldest daughters, went to take tea with a friend, 
at one of the other hotels, Her motherly heart 
could not refrain from telling her‘friend of Ara- 
bella’s good luck. All at once, in the very midst 
of her story, Arabella fainted away. 

When the usual restoratives were applied, she 
recovered; but she only said, when pressed for 
an explanation: **Oh! take me away—take me 
away !”” 

But Victoria drew her mother aside: «I know 
what’s the matter,” she said. ‘Only to think 
ofit! The Hungarian Count is the head-waiter 
of this hotel. I recognized him at once, and so 
did Arabella.” ” 

The four other dutiful daughters were await- 
ing on the piazza, the return of their mother and 
the sisters. When they saw Mrs. Simpson re- 





turning with a horrified countenance, they eried, 
with one accord, 

Oh, ma! what is the matter?” 

“That wicked, wicked girl!” 

«Ma, dear ma, what is it?” 

“Go pack your trunks at once; we are going 
home; and I shall never bring you anywhere 
again, till you haye got some sense.’ 

«Oh, ma! what is it? You can’t leave the 
Hungarian Count. What will Arabella do? 
Where is her beau?” asked one of the younger 
girls. 

“Her beau, the count?” Mrs. Simpson 
gasped, ‘The count wasn’t a count, at all.” 
Her voice rose to a scream. ‘* He was the head- 


had a flirtation with a head waiter!” 

Arabella hung down her head and wept. 
Victoria, Matilda, and the three other Miss 
Simpsons groaned aloud. 

Mrs. Simpson waved her right hand to the 
girls tragically. 

“Ungrateful children! we start for home at 
once. Thus ends your summer trip.’ 

Mr. Simpson, Mrs. Simpson, and the six 
Misses Simpson, with seven large trunks, and 
two little ones, left the Branch on the next 
train. ‘They all wore thick veils, except Mr. 
Simpson. I believe the girls are searching dili- 
gently after sense. 

Unhappy Arabella! 


waiter.” 
Oh!’ was the answer. ‘So, Arabella has 





A SHA-PIECH. 





BY JAMES DAWSON, JR. 


+- QUAINT old fishing-town, nooked underneath 
Steep, sterile hills; a breadth of bay before, 

Backed by a broad, blue stretch of barren heath, 
That fades away in misty distance hoar, 

Small coasting craft, each with its one white wing, 
Wooing the warm airs of the Autumn day, 

Cleave the near waters; while far out a string 





Of fishing-smacks tack inward to the ba 

Boats oddly grouped, and boats in ordered rows, 
Allidly rocking by the water's ede, 

Stud the long line of piers, The lighthouse shows 
A tall, white pillar on the outer ledge 

Of the gray rocks beyond; while overhead 

Float fleecy clouds, warm-rimmed with blue and red. 
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Brrrur and merry, and free and gay, 
A happy ch‘id in her sportive play, 
Langhing wild in her mirthful glee— 
What js so fair, so sweet to see? 


Nothing to her are frost and snow! 
They-only give her a brighter glow. 


And clear and blue as the wintry sky 
Is the light in her mischief-loying eye. 


Oh! chi'dhood blessed, that knows no care, 
Whose tears are never the tears of despair; 
Shall we ever again the dear days know, 
We knew in our childhood long ago? 
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We give, this month, first, a walking-dress of 
mixed gray and black silk and woolen serge. It 





is made with one skirt, on which are placed four 
bands, cut on the bias, and piped with black 
silk or black reps. These bands are grouped 
two and two, as seen in the engraying. The 
waist and over-skirt are in one, varying some- 
what from anything we have yet had, as the 
front is cut surplice in the waist, and the front, 
only about twelve inches long in the skirt, simu- 
lating a coat. The back part‘of the skirt has two 
widths in it, which are box-plaited under the 
Vol. Xi.—10 


middle seam of the back, at the waist—as it is 
also done at the sides, where it joins the coat 
front, The difference in the length, between the 
back and the coat front, is plaited up and fast- 
ened at the sides, thus making the drapery full. 
These back breadths haye only one band of 
trimming. Coat sleeves. The revers on the 
front of the bodice are of the solid black, same 
as the bands are piped with. Sixteen yards of 
serge, and two yards of silk reps, or alpaca, will 
be required. Serge costs from one dollar to 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per yard. 
Next we give a simple and warm walking- 
dvess for the depths of winter, consisting of 
? skirt, over-skirt, waist, and over-sacque. It is 
¢ of brown and gold-colored mixed tweed cloth, at 
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one dollar and twenty-five cents per yard, one 
and a hal yards wide. Skirt plain, and trim- 
med witlr four bias folds, headed by one row of 
worsted or alpaca braid. Over-skirt quite short 
on the apron-front, which is rounded at the sides, 
and trimmed with three rows of bands two inches 
wide, piped with the alpaca braid. The back is 
one and a quarter yards long. One width for 
the fullness, looped in the back. One band, 
same asthe front, finishes the edge. Waist plain. 
Coat sleeve. Over-sacque, cut in the simple 
round-sacque pattern; small, turn-oyer collar; 
slightly open sleeves. This basque should be 
either lined with twilled red flannel, or slightly 
wadded with wool, and quilted. It has one fold 
like the skirt, and two rows of the braid. Eight 
yards 0: the, tweed will be required, and one 
piece of alpaca braid. 

' Our next is a costume made up of a black silk 
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or alpaca, under-skirt, which is ornamented with 
a flounce eleven inches deep, put on with very 
little fullness and headed by a box-plaiting of 
the same, four inches wide. This brings the trim- 
ming up to fifteen inches on the skirt, and is 
intended for a tall person. Decrease in depth 
of flounce for a shorter one. The pelisse over- 
dress is of gray merino, cut all in one at the back, 
separate at the waist in front, where the waist 
terminates in a little basque. Itis turned over 
with a rolling collar at the throat, or not, as may 
be preferred. There is no trimming, save a nar- 
row black braid. Coat sleeves quite tight. Eleyen 
yards of black silk for the under-skirt, and six 
yards of merino fer the pelisse. The latter can 
be worn over any black skirt. 

Next is a walking-costume of cloth, such as is 
known as ladies’ habit-cloth, and navy-blue; or 
it may be made of any of the solid color water- 
proof cloakings, either blue, green, or plum color. 
these latter are much cheaper than the habit- 
cloth. The English water-proof cost three dol- 
lars per yard, the domestic two dollars, in solid 
colors, while the others cost from four to six dol- 
lars, according to the quality. The trimming is 
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of Astrakan cloth, cut in strips, and is a yery 
successful imitation of the fur, The under-skirt 
has one row upon the edge, three inches deep. 
Skirt just to escape the ground, or if preferred 
to touch, the trimming must be set up an inch 
and a half. The pelisse is cut to fit the figure 
like a tight basque, straight all round, and with- 
out looping in the back. It is double-breasted, 
and fastened with cords, and the old-fashioned 
frog-button. The rolling-collar is of the Astrakan, 
and a tiny muff of the same completes the cos- 
tume. The trimming of the pelisse is two inches 
deep. Six to seven yards of cloth will be re- 
quired for this costume, and one and a half yards 
of Astrakan, This trimming would not look 
amiss upon heayy, corded reps, if preferred to 
cloth. 

We give, next, an over-garment of beayer- 
cloth. This dress consists of a long, loose sacque, 
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double-breasted, buttoning all the way down the 
front. A iarge circular cape is worn over it, 
deepening in the back, and with the corners 
squared off in front. Close sleeves. The orna- 
mentations are fringe, velvet, and braid, or cord 
of silk. The velvet is cut on the bias, four inches 
deep for the bottom, and three for the cape and 
sleeves. It is then scalloped out, and appliqued 
upon the cloth, the edges being covered with 
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the cord or braid, as seen in the engraying. 
Heavy, knotted silk fringe is added. This gar- 
ment could be made of less expensive material : 
say a gray cloth, with black cloth for the trim- 
mings, with mohair worsted fringe of gray and 
black, mixed. Two and a half yards of cloth, 
with three-eighths of a yard for trimming, will 
be required. 

Our two next illustrations are of simple, short 
sacques, of cloth or merino, braided. The first 
is slashed at the back, and has the edges pinked 
out, above which a simple pattern is braided, or 





embroidered, either in a contrasting color, or 
combinations of several colors. The other has 
the braid put on in double-diamond pattern— 
the lower edge being cut out when the work is 
done, to form the points. This is also slashed 
at the back, and so are the sleeves. Either of 
these sacques may be used for little misses, for 
out-doors, or for young ladies for house-jackets. 
One yard and an eight of cloth, or two yards of 
merino, will be required. 


In the front of the number we give an illus- 
tration (back and front) of a very stylish em- 
) broidered sacque. The pattern of the sacque is 
the same in both cases, but the embroidery is 
different: one,is trimmed with fur, while the 
other is trimmed wtth fringe., This gives a 
choice, according to the taste of the wearer. 
Also, in-the front of the number, a pattern 
for an embroidered flannel skirt. 
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and cl’ “en, that have come out since our last 
number was issued. It is our aim, in this de- 
partment, to select and describe such, so that 
any ‘lady can make them for herself, or have 
them made up under her supervision. We give 
only what are really new and elegant. Our sub- 
seribers may rely on always receiving in ‘“ Pe- 


In the front of the number we give a front 
and back view of a boy’s evercoat of gray cloth, 
or mixed tweed. It is double-breasted. The 
flap has two rows of braid stitched on, and the 
buttons are placed between. On the opposite 
side a similar design is placed to correspond. 
The middle of the back is done in the same 
style to simulate a slash at that place. At the } terson,” the real Paris fashions, and the most 
waist, a band two inches wide buttons in the } select and latest even of those. This magazine 
middle. This may be left out if desired. Coat not, as so many others are, merely an adver- 

{ 
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sleeves, with a turned-back, pointed cuff—suit- | tising vehicle to work off the old stock of whole- 

able for a boy from six to eight years. One and j sale dress-makers and dealers in our Atlantic 

a quarter yards of cloth will cut this coat. cities. We have no object to serve, except to 
These are the most noticeable styles, for ladies ' give the latest and best fashions. 
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We give, this month, an engraving and dia- 
gram of a new style sacque, which has been 
called the Nilsson Sacque, in compliment to the 
celebrated Swedish prima donna, whom many 
of our readers may have heard. 

This sacque can be made of black cashmere, 
Drap @ete, or fine habit-cloth. It is orna- 


mented with embroidery in black silk, to which 
is added a simple pattern of braiding, with 
narrow, silk braid, forming the border. Heavy 
saddler-silk fringe completes this novel and 
handsome garment. We may add, that the 
entire ornamentation for this sacque may he 
done in braiding, if preferred. The Heavier 
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the design, the more elegant, of course. An; warmer weather approaches, or as may be other- 
inter-lining, slightly wadded with wool, should } Wise convenient. 

be added for winter wear; but it should also We also give the diagram, from which it may 
be made separate, so as to be easily removed ag} be cut out. 
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No. 1. Haur or Front Altogether, this is the most stylish, and will 


No. 2. Har or Back, be the most pepular, sacque, that has’ come out 
No. 8. Haur or SugevE. this winter. 
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Begin in the middle with a chain of sixteen } times round the hook, and work off ninety-six 


stitches ; join in a ring. of these five times, worked trebles, with one 
ist row: Work with the ring thirty-two } chain between each. 

double. | 8th, 9th, and 10th rows are of double work- 
2nd row: One treble into each stitch of the } ing through the stitches as before. 

previous row. In beginning this’and all follow- llth row: Ninety-six stitches of five times 

ing treble rows, work chain stitches to form the} round the hook, separated by two chain. 

first stitch of the treble. 12th, 18th, and 14th rows of double, working 


8rd row: Thirty-two triple-treble, working } under as before. In the last round work after 
into each stitch of last row; every treble is every twelye double, eight chain, into which 
sepnrated by two chain. eight chain the border is worked. 

4th row: Three double under every two chain For the border, into every eight chain work 
of last row. : fifteen triple-treble, with one chain between each. 

5th and 6th rows: Double working under each } For the outer rows work one double under every 
previous row. chain of last row, with five picots of the chain 

7th row: Five chain. Put the thread five } over the fiye upper middle stitches, 
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BY 


MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number we give an engraving 
of a new design for a knitted quilt. 

Marertacs.—Five needles, Strutt’s . cotton, 
No. 6, four cord. 

Each square requires one and a half ounces of 
cotton; each side of the square should measure 
nineinches. Six squares required for the width 
—ifty-four inches ; ten squares for the length— 
ninety inches. 

The squares are sewn together on the wrong 
side. 

For an antimacassar fine cotton could be used. 

For each square eight stitches are cast on; 
» four needles, two on each, and closed in o 
ring. 

Ist Row: Thread forward to make one; knit 
one all round. 

2nd Row: Knit plain. 

8rd Row: * Make one, knit two. 
from *, 

4th Row: Knit plain. 

5th Row: * Make one, slip one, knit one; 
draw the slipped one over the knitted one; 
make one, knit one. Repeat from *, , 

6th Row: Knit plain. 


Repeat 





7th Row: * Make one, slip one, knit one; 
draw the slipped oue over the knitted one; 
make one, purl two, make one, slip one, knit 
one; draw the slipped one over the knitted one; 
make one, knit two. Repeat from *. 

8th Row: * Knit three, purl two, knit five. 
Repeat *. , 

9th Row: * Make one, slip one, knit one; 
draw the slipped one over the knitted one, 
make one, knit three. Repeat *. 

10th Row: Knit plain. 

llth Row: * Make one, slip one, knit one 
draw the slipped one over the knitted one, 
make one, knit four. Kepeat * 

12th Row: * Knit three, purl four, knit 
seven. Repeat *. 

The two last rows are repeated alternataly 
with a plain row after the second. 

The following rows are increased by one stitch 
in every division, in every fancy row, till there 
are nineteen purl stitches. 

The corners axe ribbed backward and for 
ward, and decreased by taking two stitches 
together at the beginning and end of every 
second row. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The materials are rather coarse. Irish linen. , worked with black or red ingrain silk or cotton, 
The threads of the open stripes are drawn out, } or it looks well in white cotton. The D’Oyleys 
and fastened as shown in the design. Lines of } may be bordered with crochet, guipure, netting, 
about six threads are left to work the herring-} or fringed according to taste. The pattern is a 
bone pattern upon. ‘The embroidery may be} very handsome one. 
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TIDY OF WASHING JAVA CANVAS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In our January number we gaye an engraving , underneath the highest threads of the canvas. 
of one of these new style tidies. We now give, } Between the arabesques there is a border of 
in the front of this number, another pattern, not } feather stitches. The tidy is bordered with 
less novel and beautiful. The material is white } fringe. 
cotton Jaya canvas, and the wools used are scar- The washing canvas can be procured from 
let and black zephyr or Pyrenean. The white} any dealer in New York or Philadelphia, or 
lines represent the scarlet, the stitch is darned { elsewhere. , 





SMOKING-CAP—COLORED PATTERN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a pattern, | Brown and green cloth may be used, or brown 
printed in the appropriate colors, of a smoking-} and green cashmere, though the former is to be 
cap. It is to be worked, in applique and braid. } preferred. 
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Tae Winter Garpen.—In growing plants, in-doors, in 
winter, the green should be first considered. This is the 
foundation. When it is well provided, every simple flower 
that is added to the group gives a new charm: three or four 
pots of gay flowers, changed now and then, makes the whole 
arrangement fresher and brighter. Tir-trees and hardy 
heaths, are just the thing, for example, for a bed of spring- 
bulbs. What can be prettier than little drooping firs, with 
their tassels of brightest .green? They look so fresh and 
e-cgant as they droop over the gay flowers, or over the little 
snow-lrops that cluster about their feet. The ivy belongs 
to this group, and so do the periwinkle, little, low-grown 
junipers, arbor vite, box-trees, even—all have been used 
sometimes with very good effect. Aucubas, too, are so pretty 
when rather more color is wanted; and there are, hardy- 
berried plants which one can often get, and that look charm- 
ingly bright. One of the prettiest arrangements for such a 
group as this, supposing that the stand is long and rather 
wide, is to have a tall, drooping plant just placed in tho 
center, and two or three rather smaller nearly at each end. 
Chinese primroses, dwarf asters or chrysanthemums, red 
and white Van Thol tulips, and white and bluo hyacinths, 
may all be used to advantage, in such a stand, during the 
winter. As to colors, a snowy white, a delicate pink, a 
rich, but cold violet, blend well together. If you put these, 
or something like them, in the center of your stand, and 
then fringo the edges with pots containing the different 
colors, each color by itself, you are sure of a fine effect. 

Another way of keeping up your winter garden is to use 
what are called “ foliage plants.” Several of these are, per- 
haps, amongst the easiest grown of all our in-door plants ; 
begonias, fer example, flourish so well in rooms. The tuber- 
ous-rooted sorts in some ways are the best, because they have 
such entire rest, and are out of sight when shabby; but there 
are many kinds, and most of them grow easily. They do 
the best when they have least sun; but we must remind our 
readers that no sun does nof mean no light at all, For 
growing begonias there is nothing that makes them thrive 
so well as a dressing of cocoa-fibre refuse. If you don’t want 
quite to repot and to change the drainage, and so on, the 
upper soil most likely can still be shaken off gently, and 
carefully replaced with a coating of the refuse. People will 
then be astonished to see how fast the plants will grow. 
Charcoal drainage is also so great a help to begonias that we 
really think the repotting would he quite worth while to give 
this—and then some cocoa-fibre over the drainage is excellent. 
The fibre is short and hairy, the refuse is like brown sawdust. 

For watering the begonias tepid water must be used. The 
Lost mode of doing it is to stand the pots in water about 
half-way up for five minutes. This secures a good soaking, 
and makes it quite unnecessary to water very frequently, 
When any sign of dryness is seen it will be time enough to 
re-water, and people who mean to be gardeners must really 
look out for such signs, For grouping with begonias, a very 
good tall plant to use is the Ficus elastica, or Indian-rubber 
plant. This grows very well in a room, especially if it is 
sponged well, both leaves and stem, with warm water. Tho 
Cissus antarctica is another excellent room plant. It is a 
beautiful climber, valuable, however, for its foliage more 
than for its flowers. 

Ferns are less casily managed in rooms exposed to much 
sunshine and much fire heat, because, let alone the glare, 
the dryness is far too great for them. In rooms, however, 
of eastern or western aspect that are not kept very hot, 
many of the prettiest ferns will thrive exceedingly well, 
amongst others, the beautiful Maiden-hair, which every one 
wishes to grow. One constant rule may be given for all 
these room ferns. Dip them every week, and let them soak 
for oe in water a little warmed. It is almost 
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useless to attempt to water them else, for all the fern roots 
mat so, and in the pots and baskets the water runs off at the 
sides, and has hardly a chance of penetrating the mass of 
fibry roots. Of course, when the basket is dipped, the roots 
lay in their own store, 

Hsbanps AND Wrves.—Occasionally we receive letters 
from ladies, saying they wou!d be glad to subscribe for 
“Peterson,” but that having applied to their husbands 
for the subscription price, they have been answered, “TI 
can’t afford it.” In one such instance, at least, the husband, 
to our knowledge, was accustomed to spend twenty times 
the price of “ Peterson,” annually, in segars; and we haye 
no doubt there are hundreds, if not thousidnds, of such cases 
in the United States. It is strange that men do not see their 
selfishness in these matters. On their own personal luxu- 
ries they will spend liberally. But when a wife wants a 
small amount, say only enough to subscribe for “ Peterson,” 
the answer often is, “I can’t afford it.” Now eyery wife 
ought to have her tastes gratified as well as the husband's, 
If he has his segar, she ought to have her magazine. Cer- 
tainly, of the two, the latter is really the most useful. Cer- 
tainly, also, it does more to beautify and refine a home. 

More than this, It would be better for husbands, and is 
only fair to wives, if wives had a little money, every year, 
to spend as they please, A correspondent writes on this 
subject as follows: “TI think if men placed more confidence 
in their wives, giving them money, without knowing just 
what it is spent for, they would spend less, at the same time 
have some trifles their taste might covet. It must be mor- 
tifying to a true woman, who cannot control tkis mere pit- 
tance, without asking her ‘liege lord,’ and receive in reply, 
‘can’t afford it.’ I have been married twenty years, and 
have never asked my husband for money or dress. He 
hands me money, without questions. I get what I like; if he 
thinks I need more, he gets it. In return for this confidence, 
Thaye many times managed to save considerable pin money, 
and met more pressing demands, I write this long letter, 
not to annoy, but that you may give some hints in the Editor's 
Table, in regard to it.” 

All that our ‘correspondent says we cordially endorse, 
Wife and husband aro partners in more senses than one. 
Tf the wife attends to the household, she does her share of 
the work: tbe husband’s work is to make the money to 
keep the household going.. But when the money is made, 
tho wife is as much entitled to be consulted'in the spending 
of it, and to enjoy it,as the husband is, Asa rule, wives are 
not sufficiently remembered in spending an income: the hus- 
band claims the lion’s share ; and—which is the oddest part 
of it—is often sincerely uuconscious that he isdoing so. He 
is selfish without knowing it. We hardly suppose that these 
remarks will convertany one, But we have thought it our 
duty to make thena, for ié is of other things, also, and not 
merely of “ Peterson,” that husbands often say, unjustifiably, 
“T can’t afford it.” 


“Tie Best Now Pusrisnep.”—A lady writes :—* Please 
receive my thanks for the enjoyment I haye received from 
your excellent book. It still retains its unexceptionable 
purity. Itis quite different from many of the magazines, 
that give abundant promise of much fruit, but wither in the 
bud, I think , for ladies, the book is the best now published. 
Taking a lively interest in its success, I have raised a club 
of eight.” 


“TAKEN FoR Yeanrs.”—A lady writes: “Your magazine 
has been taken by some member of our family for years, and 
has given the greatest satisfaction. I distinctly remember 
the time when my mother used to take me up on her lap 
and read ‘ Peterson’ to me by the hour; but it is now my 
turn to read it to her; and she awaits its arrival as anxiously 
as I do myself.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





AppiTIons To CLubs may be made at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. When enough additional subscribers have 
thus been sent to make a second club, the person sending 
them, is entitled to a second premium, or premiums. Always 
notify us, however, when such a secqnd club is completed. 
These additions may be made at any time during the year. 
Only all such additional subscribers must begin, like the rest 
of the club, with the January number. 

A Wipow may be addressed by her deceased husband's 
name, or initials. The widows of John Adams, or James 
Madison, for instance, would have been properly addressed, 
as Mrs. John Adams, or Mrs. James Madison. A letter, de- 
signed for a gentleman’s wife, may be addressed to her, 
using his initials, as, for example, Mrs, Schuyler Colfax, or 
Mrs, Henry Ward Beecher. 

“On! Summer Nigut!’—An extra illustration, and of that 
beautiful song, which all lovers of music delight in. Who 
that has ever heard it sung by the silver-tongued Brignoli 
can ever forget it? 


“Oh! Summer night 
So softly bright!” 

“Ti Frvest Reaprne.”—A lady writes: “I think your 
magazine has the finest reading of any I take, I never was 
80 eager for a book, as for the December number, to finish 
the ‘ Reigning Belle, ” 

Fanyy’s Fireration.—tThis tells its own story. We fear 
that little Manny is a born coquette. She is determined to 
have Charley’s rose, indifferent as she pretends to be. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. By 
Henry Hallam, LL. D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating in the text the 
authors latest researches, with additions from recent writers, and 
adopted to the use of students. By William Smith, D. 0. L., LL. D. 
1vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—Tho title of 
this volume very lucidly sets forth its character. It is really 
astudent’s Hallam. To call it an abridgment would mis- 
lead: it is condensed and corrected; but the brevity is prin- 
cipally gained by omitting repetitions, We preter it, not 
only to the original edition, but to the later and revised 
ones; in fact, we consider it the best Hallam extant. We 
may add that it is published with the sanction of the de- 
ceased author’s representatives, 

Dogs and their Doings. By the Rev. F. O. Morris, B. A., au 
thor of A History of British Birds?’ 1 vol., small 4to. New 
York: Hurper d: Brothers—Whoever likes dogs will like this 
book. Whoever is fond of beautiful typography and effec- 
tive illustrations, will not only liice it, but be charmed with 
it. The anecdotes are innumerable, and all veracious: 
they almost make us think dogs have souls: they certainly 
prove a wonderful amount of intolligenco and reasoning, as 
well as of heart in dogs. The binding of the volume is par- 
ticularly rich. 

A Noble Woman. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Bros,—This is the latest of Mrs. 
Stephen’s novels that has been published in book form. 
Those who are reading “ Bought with a Price,” need no fur- 
ther recommendation of “ A Noble Woman,” for they know, 
for themselves, how vivid and powerful a writer Mrs. 
Stephens is. 

Gentle Measures in the Management and Fraining of the Young. 
By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers—A very excellent little treatise, advocating gentle, 
yet firm treatment of the young, and urging that such is the 
best, if not the only, way to train up children aright. Nu- 
merous illustrations enforce the text. 
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Sing-Song. A Nursery Rhyme-Book. By Christina G. Ros- 
setti, With One Hundred and Twenty Illustrations by Arthur 


Hughes, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—In every way this isa charming book. 
The verses are admirable, the illustrations profuse as well 
aswhoice, the paper and printing excaptionably good, and 
the:binding beautiful. We doubt if any book published this 
season will be so popular with the litile folks. 


Japan in Ow Day. Compiled and Arranged by Bayard Tay- 
lor. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Charles Scribner d: Co.—This is 
the first of a series of books, “The Illustrated Library of 
Travel, Exploration, and Adventure,” which Scribner & Co, 
are publishing. The work before_us is full of information, 
and is profusely illustrated. It is nota mere dry compila- 
tion, but very entertaining, and will, or ought to be, ex- 
tensively popular. 

The Country of the Dwarfs. By Paul Du Chaillu. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers——Here is just the book 
fora boy. Stories of travel and adventure are always wel- 
come, and ought to be, to a high-spirited lad; and this is ono 
of the most fascinating of such narratives. The volume is 
illustrated with numerous graphic engravings, among which 
figure prominently the heuses of the little men, the dwarfs, 
of whom Du Chaillu tells. 


Woman's Worth and Worthlessness. By Gail Hamilton. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers —The burden of this 
werk is well put by the author in her preface, “The only 
way out of our estate of sin and misery,” she says, “is the 
slow growth of individual excellence ; and it is in the home, 
the family, that this excellence must be nurtured.” This 
truth is urged and enfurced with all the author's known 
skill and earnestness, 

John Thompson Blockhead, and Accompanying Portraits. By 
Louisa Parr, author of “ Dorothy Vox.” 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co—One of the best novels that has ap- 
peared lately is “ Dorothy Fox,” and this is a collection of 
stories by the same author. “ Trethill Farm,” “ How It All 
Happened,” “ A Will of Her Own,” and “The Goldon Can- 
ister,” are among the best of them; but all are good. 


The Wonders ef Water. From the French by Gaston Tissan- 
thier. Edited, with numerous additions, by Schele De Vere, D. D., 
LL.D. 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: C. Scribner & Co.—This is 
one of that valuable series, the “ Marvels of Nature, Science, 
and Art.” It has sixty-four illustrations. Both text and 
illustrations are first-class. Tho yolume is neatly printed, 
and handsomely bound. 

Aunt Jo's Serap-Bag. By Louisa M. Alcott. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers—Whateyer Miss Alcott writes is 
well written. The present little volume is a collection of 
stories for children, of which “My Boys,” “Tessa’s Sur+ 
prises,” “ The Children’s Joke,” and “ Patty’s Patchwork,” 
are among the best. 

Eva's Adventures In Shadow Land. By Mary D. Nawnan, 
1vol., 16 mo. Philadu: J. B. Lippincott & Co—A book of 
more than ordinary merit, for children, and quite prettily 
illustrated. ‘ 

Tke Deerings of Medbury. By Virginia F. Townsend. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: Loring—The last fiction of a very dosery- 
edly popular American writer, It is even better, as a story, 
we think, than “The Hollands,” or the “ Mills of Tuxbury.” 

Poems. By Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
J. B, Lippincott d: Co—A very elegant volume, containing 
many really good poems, and some even more than good. 


Qyrilla. By the author of “ The Initials.” 1 vol.,8 v0, Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros —Quite as well-written as cither of the 
author's earlier works, and yery much better than her last. 

Hannah. By the author of “John Halifax.” 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—A handsome octavo edition of 
match others already published, and suitable for the library. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR, 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, 3U6 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tue Caranoaur or T. B. Pererson & Brorurrs gives a 
list of the best and cheapest novels published in the United 
States. If you wish a noyel or novels, to read in the winter 
eyenings, send fora catalogue and select one or more volumes. 
Jatalogues sent gratis, Address T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 





EXAMPLE ror tHE LaAptrs—Mrs. Hannah B, Fowler, 
Newburyport, Mass., has earned with her Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine, in twelve years, $6018.25, without paying a cent for 
repairs, © 


Tue Housrnonp Recerprs, of “ Peterson,’ are always 
tested before being printed. Says a lady, renewing her sub- 
scription, “they are worth to me much more than the price 
oi the magazine.” 


DECORATIONS FOR THE TABLE. 


IN OFFERING THESE HINTS, we start with the pre-sup- 
position that those who will read them are, like ourselves, 
namely, destitute of the rich and rare flowers, a bloom or 
two of which makes the glory of a room, 








We are writ- 
ing for those who feel a need for flowers about them, 
Without having the power to gratify that need lavishly 
and graciously. The most beautiful (artistically) arrange- 
ment of flowers that we have ever seen upon a dinner-table, 
or a supper-table, was a marvel of simplicity and unconyen- 
tionality. There was, of course, the properamount of spark|- 
ing glass, bright silver, and exquisitely white and well- 
ironed tabie-linen. Touches of color were putin by means 
of richly-figured Japanese plates, and dishes that were dot- 
ted about holding sweetmeats and fruits. In the center of 
the table a long, splendidly-carved old black-oak tray stood — 
a piece of genuine old, deep carving, that would have looked 
rather too solemnly forth from the middle of the festive 
board, if it had not been the receptacle for a large group of 
the most magnificent water-lilies. There is no reason why 
the center of the table should be the most highly favored 
spot. There are those probably at each end who appreciate 
what is protty and sweet to the full as highly as the ones 
who are immediately in the atmosphere of the center vase. 
When a dining-table is long, it is easy to decorate it with a 
just regard to the claims of all who are seated at it; when it 
is oval, it is easicr; and when it is round, it is easier still. 

To begin with the long table: Place thin, common red 
pots, well-filled with that brightest poor man’s friend, the 
ivy, at equal distances down the table. The ivy must be the 
small-leaved, long-tendrilled sort, in order that it may be 
spread out over a goodly portion of fhe tablecloth without 
looking gaunt. It should grow in a thick, massive manner 
over the top and down a considerable portion of the sides of 
tne pots, and it sould be very fresh, and free from every par- 
ticle of dust, in order to look well. 

The pots of ivy being placed, a few bunches of Russian 
violets should be dotted about, in, and among the trailing 
sprays. These should be placed low on the cloth, and the 
small, young, pale-green leaves should be freely mixed with 
the flowers, otherwise they will look heavy and dead. In- 
deed, really to look well, the violets should be put on the 
table in thumb-pots (with the foliage growing well oyar and 
over, leaving gleams of the red pots visible,) 
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small plants, well in bloom, of pink geraniums should be in- 
troduced. We would not admit any other color with this 
arrangement; and we think that anyone who tries it will 
admit that it is perfect. 

A very charming way of dressing a table with berries and 
foliage alone is this that we are about to describe. In many 
country districts the bright-berried spindle is found growing 
wild. ‘There are two varieties that.are equally common, we 
believe. One has a white shell and a bright-red kernel, and 
the other has a red shell and a brilliant orange kernel. The 
feathery, exquisitely-hued foliage of the wild tamarisk goes 
beautifully with these berries. Haye them arranged in a 
cirele in the middle ofa round table, with a dish of fruit in 
the canter of them; and radiating trom that circle have 
bouquets of holly and privet berries, and a few ferns with 
broad fronds, If the ferns are unattainable, the light, grace- 
ful-waving foliage of the larch is not to be despised. 

Those who are happy enough to live where the mountain 
ash grows can always decorate well. The brilliant rowan 
berries lend themselves grandly to any tasteful design if 
they are handled properly. Indeed, it is a hard matter to 
handle them improperly; for,in spite of their beauty, they 
have all the hardiness of the north about them, and won't 
let themselves be crushed and ill-placed. 

Ivy, privet, mountain ash, and holly berries, look admir- 
ably well, when mingled together, especially if any of the 
lighter ferns can be got to fringe them. With these berries 
flowers are not only not necessary, but are better away. 

We have decorated a table beautifully with different shades 
of moss and grasses alone when we have been hard up for 
other materials. And really the exigencies of the case taught 
us that the hedgerows and woods are as good to go to as any 
florist’s shop, The moss can be put in any flat dish or plate, 
or, better still, it adapts itself wonderfully well to the little 
carved or fretwork plateaus or stands that are so universally 
made by ladies now. We prefer a dark wooden groundwork 
to either glass or china for almost every description of Hower 
and foliage. 

A small round modern mirror is 2 boon to those who want 
to dress a round table. Placed flat in the centre of the table, 
with a slender glassful of fragile maidenhair ferns on it, it 
gives a great look of refinement. 

The love of flowers, and their culture, is so universal, that 
but few houses are without their brilliant blooming geran- 
iums, the chaste and stately callax, or graceful fuchsias, 
brightening the sitting-room windows in winter, and a few 
sprigs of these, mingled with bits of evergreen, will decorate 
a table charmingly. Eyen a few red-checked apples and 
golden oranges, with small branches of grecn intermixed, 
will give a look of refinement to the most ordinary meal. 

And then the wealth of beauty we have in our summ*~ 
grasses, wild roses, elder flower and berries; in the golden+ 
rod and asters, and gorgeous maple leayes in the autumn 
only for the trouble of putting out our hand and plucking, 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M.D. 


No. 11.—Incmentat Causes or Disease, 

Dress.—Intimately connected with nocturnal dissipation, as 
an incidental cause of disease, is the mode of dressing which 
fashion requires of her worshipping yotaries, regardless of 
comfort, and at the sacrifice of health. Kor she who attends 
operas, receptions, or balls, must bare the head, and more or 
less denude her fair neck and bosom to the keenest winds of 
a winter's solstice, as well as to the sultry blasts of mid-sum- 
mer; and thus clad, she, thonghtlessly, passes from a room 


and then a few } or hall in midwinter, out into an atmosphere far below tho 
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THE KITCHEN G&RDEN.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 











freezing point; and thus many step as it were from the halls 
of vanity and pleasure, to the darkened chamber of disease, 
suffering, and death, For, but few of such participants can 
be indaced to pat on either hood or shawl, should they have 
providently provided themselves with either, at a mother’s 
suggestion; and, as for protecting their delicate feet with 
gums, aginst the cold pavement, even though covered with 
snow or ice, they become shocked at the suggestion of wear- 
ing such “clumsy” articles, and particularly since the soles 
of their boots are “sothick!” And thus they permit the 
cold to penetrate their shoes, and strike and chill the sen- 
tient extremities of the great plantar nerves spread out upon 
the soles of their feet, and, like electricity, the shock is felt 
throughout the body, and a quinsy, catarrhal, or rheumatic 
affection is the result, according as there may be an idiosyn- 
crasy or predisposition in each individual ca 

This is no overdrawn picture, for the statistics of the city 
show that our ladies decimate themselves annually with 
cheerfulness, for more than one-tenth die of consumption, 
or other disease of the lungs, either self-induced, or trans- 
mitted by a similar course of conduct by thvir maternal 
ancestors, 

Padding the chest anteriorly, and the back and hips, 
yery injurious, As this custom is more particularly re- 
sorted to when the party is going out to shop, to promenade, 
or attend receptions, and often upon returning home from 
either, all these artificial cushions are thrown off from parts 
over-heated, and in a full porspirable state, rendering her 
yery liable to a catarrh, lumbago, or sciatica; whilst other 
parts of the body and limbs, though better protected than 
formerly, when expansive hoops were in vogue, are still too 
much exposed to the vicissitudes of our climate. 

Hoops worn in the winter season are undeniably full 
fraught with the induction of much suffering, and the in- 
crease of “female complaints,” are largely attributable to 
this foolish excess of unwise fashion. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Tue Monti or Wesruary.—We have received several let- 
tors asking for information about the proper time to plant 
vegetables, etc. One lady writes:—‘T have derived much 
benefit from your articles on horticulture, especially on 
‘Roses and Rose-Gardens,’ last year; but I should like to 
see, also, something more practical. Many of us, who live 
in country villages, have small vegetable gardens, and would 
be obliged if you would tell us the Lest varieties, and when to 
plant them. We go on, year after year, planting old varic- 
ties, when, perhaps, with no more trouble, new varieties 
might give a greater yield, or finer qualities.” 

In reply, we would say, that it is impossible, for so large a 
country as this, to tell exactly when to plant particular 
vegetables, The season isa month, or more, earlier in the 
South than in the Middle States, and from ten days to two 
weeks later in New Mngland than in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia. 





We can, however, give approximate directions, 
We shall divide our remarks into two: parts, each month, 
one for the South and South-West, and the other for the 
Middle States and West, comprising, in the latter division, 
the entire North. } 

Very little is to be said about the month of February, so 
far as the latter is concerned. Simple hot-beds may, how- 
ever, be now made useful for forwarding your plants, such 
as cabbage, tomato, egg-plant, etc. Ifthe weather be mild 
the seeds may be planted, in such, toward the close of the 
month. In the South and South-West, however, a good deal 
may be done. Plant peas: for the earliest choose the Mxtra 
Early, which, though not the greatest bearer, is unquestion- 
ably the earliest known, and is of fine flavor. The Yom 
Thumb Pea may now be planted with advantage; also a new 


variety of similar habit to Jom Thumb, but of much greatre } kevp it as white as possible, 
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value, in our opinion, known as I‘Lean’s Little Gem. Tho 
Advancer, also a new variety, may be safely recommended, 
for a succession, plant the Hurly Frame, to be followed by 
Bishop's Lony-pod, Dwarf Marrow, Champion of Bngland, and 
other approved yarieties. See any good catalogue. Beans 
plant; Cabbage and Cauliflower seed and sow. Remember, 
highly enriched and well-tilled soil will alone preduce good 
crops of the Cabbage tribe, which embrace the Twnip and 
Ruta Baga. The Cabbage Plants from previous sowings trans- 
plant; also, the Letluce Plants, Spinach sow; also, Rudishes, 
Ourrots, Parsnips, Sulsify, and Beets; Asparagus-beds redress. 
This delicious vegetable may be improved by the application 
of salt or refuse pickle, of which heavy dressings muy safely 
be given. Grafting execute, if the buds have not started; 
Squashes and Melons plant, but haye at hand the means of 
protection against hard weather. Don’t be deterred from 
fear of loss by change of temperature; the gardener who 
counts every liability will be, in the main, behind his moro 
enterprising neighbor. Adam’s Eurly Corn and Extra Darly 
Sugar plant for the first crop, and Brainard’s Sugar and Lver- 
green Sugar at short intervals; plant arly Potatoes. 

Seceds.if wanted, may be had of Dayid Landreth & Son, 
Nos. 21 & 23, South Sixth street, Philadelphia, or of any 
good dealer, and most will send catalogues, iv written tor, 
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FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS, 

Trick wir Corns.—A person having an even mumber of 
coins in one hand, and an odd nwnber in the other, to tell in 
which hand he has the even nwnber, and in which the odd. 

Desire the person to multiply the number of coins in 
the right hand by an even number, or to conceal the 
artifice better, name an even number, and tell him to 
multiply by that. Io is then to multiply the numberin the 
left hand by an odd number, Ile is then to add together tho 
two products, aud tell you the total. If the total is odd, the 
eyen number of coins will be in the righi hand; tf the total 
is even, the even number of coins will be in the left hand. 

Exunple—Suppose the person has four shillings in his 
right hand, and three in his left. Hour multiplied by two 
gives eight, and three multiplied by three gives nine. The 
total is seventeen, an odd number, Now suppose the reverse, 
yiz., four shillings in the left hand, and three in the right. 
Four multiplied by three gives twelve, three multiplied by 
two gives six. The total is eighteen, an even number. 

This recreation may be varied in several ways. Thus, if 
a person has a piece of gold in one hand and a piece of silver 
in the other, for this purpose you must call the gold by an 
even number, and the silver by an odd number. To conceal 
this, say to the person (who has, say, a five dollar piece in 
one hand and a shilling in the other,) “the five dollars 
being twenty times the value of the shilling, we will call.the 
sovereign twenty, and the shilling one; then proceed pre- 
cisely as before. 

You may vary the trick again, so as to tell which of two 
persons holds the gold, ete., by considering tle person to the 
right as the right hand, and the person to the left as the 
left hand. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. ! 


A> Hvery receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. : 
MEATS. 

Fillet of Veal Beiled—Bind it round with tape, put itinia 
floured cloth, and in cold water; boil very gently for two 
hours and a half, or, if simmered—which is, perhaps, tho 
better way—four hours will be taken; it may be sent to table 
in bechamel, or with oyster-sauce, Care should be taken to 
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Boiled Neck of Muiton.—Four pounds of the middle, or best 
end of the neck of mutton, a little salt, Trim off a portion 
of the fat, should there be too much, and if it is to look par- 
ticularly nice, the chine-bone should be sawn down, the ribs 
stripped half-way down, and the ends of the bones chopped 
off; this is, however, not necessary. Put the meat into suf- 
ficient boiling water to cover it; add a little salt, and remove 
scum. Draw the sauce-pan to the side of the fire, and let the 
water get so cool that the finger may be borne in it; then 
simmer very slowly and gently until the meat is done, which 
will be in about an hour and a half, or rather more, reckon- 
ing from the time that it begins to simmer. The turnips 
should be boiled with the mutton; and, when at hand, a few 
earrots will also be found an improvement, These, however, 
if very large and thick, must be cut into long thinnish 
pieces, or they will not be sufficiently done by the time the 
mutton is ready. Garnish the dish with carrots and turnips 
placed alternately round the mutton, The liquor in which 
the meat is boiled will make excellent broth with the addi- 
tion of a little parsley, thyme, an onion, and some Scotch 
barley. 





Dressing Cold Meat—Cut the meat in pieces, and lay them 
ina mould in layers, well seasoned. Then pour over and 
fill the mould with some clear soup, nearly cold, which, when 
left to stand some hours, will turn out to be as firm as isin- 
glass, especially if shank bones were boiled in the soup. 
Should the cold meat be veal or poultry, the addition of 
some small pieces of ham or bacon, and of hard-boiled eggs, 
‘cut in slices, and put between the layers of meat, is a great 
improvement. Another way to dress cold meat is to have 
it minced very fine, well seasoned, and put in patty-pans 
With a thin crust below and above it, and baked in a quick 
oven. Cold meat, cut in small pieces, and put in a pie-dish, 
with butter poured over it, and baked until the batter rises, 
is another good way. Potato-pie is a capital method of using 
cold meat. The meat should be cut in pieces and covered 
with mashed potatoes, then put into the oven to bake until 
the potatoes are well browned. 


Turkish Dolmas.—Mince fine one pound of beef and one 
quarter of a pound of fat; add to them one teacupfull of 
swelled rice, some chopped parsley, a small eschalot, and 
pepper and salt to taste. Put some large yine-leaves, or, if 
they cannot he had, some delicate cabbage-leayes, in boiling 
water fora few minutes, then place a small quantity of the 
minced meat, etc., in each, fold the leaf over so as to make it 
about tio inches square, fasten the dolmas up, and place 
them carefully in a stew-pan, with enough water or broth to 
cover them; simmer them gently for an hour and a half, and 
serve them with white sauce madé either with the broth 
they have been cooked in, or water, flour, yollc of exes, and 
butter; add lemon-juice to favor. Another receipt which I 
haye, gives mutton instead of beef, but the directions for pre- 
paring the dish are yery similar. 

Breast of Veal ala Provencale—Cut the breast into small 
Square pieces, place them in a saucepan with some spoonfuls 
of oil, butter, or drippings, onions eut iu thin slices, a bay- 
Teaf and thyme chopped finely, and salt and pepper. Coyer 
the saucepan, and cook slowly for two hours with fire aboye 
and below, takingcare to stir the contents from time to time. 
Some minutes before serving, add a little soup stock, and a 
large spoonful of chopped parsley; put it back on the fire, 
detach from the bottom with a wooden spoon ; let it cook an 
instant and serve. 


Mutton Kidneys: Broiled.—Skin and split without parting 
asunder; skewer them through the outer edge, and keep 
them flat; lay the open sides first to the fire, which should 
be clear and brisk; in ten minutes turn them; sprinkle with 
salt and Cayenne, and when done, which will be in three 
minutes afterwards, take them from the fire, put a piece of 
butter inside them, squeeze some lemon-juice over them, and 
serve as hot as possible, 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


PA nS COD RS IE ARTO I SIO 
Potted Veal and Bacon.—Cut thin slices of veal, and the 
same quantity of nice bacon; then rub together some dried 
sweet basil or savory, very fine, until reduced to a powder, 
and lay in a stew-pan a layer of bacon, then a layer of yeal, 
and on this sprinkle the powdered herbs, a little grated 
horseradish, then again some bacon and yeal, and then herbs 
and horseradish, and a little salt; on this sqeeze a lemon, 
and grate the rind, then cover yery tightly, and put it into 
the oyen to bake for three hours; then take it out and drain 
off all the gravy, pour over it a little mushroom catchup, 
and press it down with a heavy weight, then put it away in 
a pot tightly covered. 


Lamb Chops.—¥ry them a light brown in butter, then add 
a little water, flour, salt, and a dust of pepper, to the gravy Fi 
let it brown, and pour it over the chops, 


DESSERTS, 


Orange Cream.—Pare the rind of a Seville erange very 
thin, and squeeze the juice of four oranges, and put it, with 
the peel, into a sauce-pan, with one pint of water, eight 
ounces of sugar, and the whites of five eggs, well beaten, 
Mix all together, place it over a slow fire, stir it in one di- 
rection until it looks thick and white, strain it through a 
gauze sieve, and stir it till cold. Beat the yolks of the five 
eggs very thoroughly, and add them to the contents of the 
suuce-pan, with some cream. Stir altogether over the fire 
till ready to boil, pour it into a basin, and again stir it till 
quite cold before putting it into glasses, 


Marmalade Pudding—Take three ounces of fresh butter, 
clarity it, mix it with three ounces of pounded sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of orange marmalade, four eggs, one table- 
spoonful of flour. Beat the mixture all together for ten 
minutes with a wooden spoon, Line a mould with sweet 
tart paste; pour the ingredients into the mould. Bake it in 
an oven for an hour anda half. Stick the pudding with a 
monds, and serve with custard-sauce. 


Lemon Tarts—Mix well together the juice and grated rinds 
of two large lemons, half a pound of powdered loaf sugar, 
two eggs, and the crumb of two sponge-cakes; beat it 
thoroughly smooth, and put it into twelve patty-pans, lined 
with alight puff paste; bake them until the crust is done. 


CAKES. 


Bath Buns.—Mix four tea-spoonfuls of yeast, the yolks of 
° four eggs, and the whites of three, with half a pound of 
i flour; put the mixture before the fire to rise. Then rub in 
} three-quarters of a pound of flour, half a pound of powdered 
lump sugar, and a few caraway comfits Beat half a pound 
‘ of butter to a cream, and mix all well together, Divide the 
mixture into buns, and arrange them on a buttered tin. 
Brush them over with white of egg, sprinkle white sugar 
over them, and lay on some pieces of citron and some cara- 
way comfits. Bake in a moderate oven from twenty minutes 
: to half an hour. 
’ 


Portugal Cakes—The necessary ingredients are one pound 
of flour, halfa pound of butter, three eges, a little cream, 
three quarters of a pound of fine sugar, some currants, and 
the peel of three lemons. Mix the flour, half the butter, the 
yolks of hree eggs, tand the white of one. Add sufficient 
cream to make it into a soft paste, and then add the sugar 
and the currants, and grate in the lemon-peel, roll cut the 
paste, putting in the remainder of the butter, divide it into 
cakes, and bake them upon tins, 

¢ 
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Tea-cake.—One pint of flour, into which put two tea-spoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar; one cup of sweet milk, into which 
put one tea-spoonful of soda; two table-spoonfuls of butter, 
and one cup of sugar mixed well together; then break into 
it two oggs; add milk and flour; flavor with grated rind and 

{ juice of a lemon. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fr@, 1.—Wakinc-Dress or Dark-Green Sattx.—The 
lower-skirt is quite plain; the upper-skirt is about the same 
(depth in front as at the back, looped up at the sides with 
cords and tassels, and trimmed with a band of fur, The 
jacket is rather loose, with half-wide sleeves, and trimmed 
with fur. Black velvet hat, ornamented with black feather 
and pink roses. : 

Fig. 1.—WAaxrng-Dress or StoNE-CoLoreD CASHMERE.— 
The under-skirt has one deep flounce, very fully plaited, and 
trimmed with two bias bands of cashmere, headed by a row 
of black velvet; the upper-skirt is slightly looped at the 
sides, and trimmed with a bias band of cashmere, and a row 
of black velvet. ‘The basque is cut to represent a vest front, 
and, with the coat sleeve, with the wide gauntlet cuff, is 
trimmed iike the upper-skirt, Stone-colored felt hat, with 
black trimmings. 

Fic. u1.—Bripe’s-Dress oF Waite §i1x.—Tho skirt is 
trimmed with bias bands of silk, piped on either side with 
white satin; then bands pass up on each side of the skirt, 
and are caught together in three places with white satin 
bows. The high waist is made with a small basque, headed 
by satin pipings, and with the wide sleeves, also trimmed 
with a bias band of the silk, piped with satin, is finished 
witha rich white fringe. Wreath of orange-blossoms on the 
head, and a long tulle veil. 

Fia. 1y.—Brinemain’s Dress or Wire TARLATAN OVER 
Wuurre Srux.—The breadths are puffed lengthwise into bands 
of white satin, edged on either side with white blond; 
about half a yard from the bottom of the dress the tarlatan 
widths are left open, showing three large satin bows on the 
white silk, The body is made half-high, with square front, 
and puffed sleeves, and is trimmed with blond, satin, and 
satin bows. White roses in the hair, It is now customary 
for bridemaids to wear colors, The satin bands, bows, and 
the flowers, can be either of light blue, pink, green, mauye, 
or crimson, as may suit the fancy. 

Fic. v.—Carriace on Wavkinc-Dress or Bivisi-Gray 
$1nx.—The under-skirt is trimmed with two narrow flounces 
each headed by two rows of black velvet; the upper-skirt, 
which falls full at the back, but which is not looped up, is 
open in front, and trimmed with one ruffle, which nearly 
reaches the top row of velvet on the lower-skirt, and is 
headed by three rows of black velvet. The basque is nearly 
tight-fitting, cut in points, back and front, and is trimmed 
with a narrow ruffle of the sili, with a black lace of the 
same width over it, and finished by three rows of velvet 
around the neck and the wide sleeves. Black velvet hat, 
trimmed with pink roses. 

Fig. vi.—Carrtace-Dress or Rien Brack Six, ELano- 
RATELY Trommnp.—The lower-skirt has three flounces, put 
on with a heading, and cut out at the bottom in a bag- 
shaped pattern, which is finished at the edge with a narrow 
black silk braid. Just above this bag-shaped pattern, on 
each flounce, is a piping of black satin. The tunic is rounded 
in front, square at the back and sides, and slightly caught 
up in the back. ‘This tunic, as well as the jacket, is trimmed 
to correspond with the skirt. 

Fic. yt.— WA.kinG-Dress oF Brown Porury.—The skirt 
has but one scant flounce, headed by three rows of fur, the 
tunic is very deep in front, aud quite short, and rather full 
at the back ; that, as well as the small basque, with its very 
wide sleeves, is also trimmed with fur. 

GENERAL ReMARKS.—Probably the most popular out-of- 
door wrap this winter is the double cape, cut up the back, 
or it is more generally a loose sacque, without sleeves, with a 
cape falling over it. It is sometimes made of velvet, heavily 
embroidered, and trimmed with rich fringe ; though itis usu- 
ally of cloth, cashmere, etc., etc., in less costly materials, It 
has not so dressy an appearance asa tighter fitt‘ng garment; 
but it is comfortable, easily put on, and easily made, and £0 is 
popular. 
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Witar are called costumes denteles are much worn in Paris. 
These are trimmed neither with fur, lace, or fringe, but the 
edges are cut outin round scallops not very far apart, When 
the material of the costume is sill, these scallops are piped 
with velvet, and when it is yelvet, sill is used for the piping, 
and tho silk is often of a contrasting color. One exquisite 
dress (scarcely suitable for our working country, but which 
we describe, in order to show the style) was of prune velvet, 
scalloped out at the edges, and the scallops corded with pale- 
blue corded silk. The style was original, and it was in ex- 
quisite taste. The petticoat was bordered with a scalloped 
flounce, the open tunic was looped up at the sides, the 
bodice had deep basques, likewise scalloped out at the edges, 
and over it was worn a China erepe sash, fastened at the back, 
Very frequently a fringe is added below the scallops with 
good effect. An iron-gray poplin dross, scalloped out with 
black velvet, forms a very distinguished toilet. 

Some of the newest dresses are made without tunics, 
and the skirts flounced up to the waist. In some cases the 
flounces are bias, trimmed at the bottom, and put on with 
a cord; in other cases they are box-plaited, and again they. 
are scalloped, and corded with velvet, like the dress just de- 
scribed. Ofcourse, these flounces must all be narrow, and 
there is but little difference between the width of the lower 
ruffle and the upper one. In these dresses the body has a 
deep basque, and is trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 

For THE LAST TWO WinTERS Buack Bonnets have been al- 
most universally worn, but this winter they are trimmed 
with color. A pink feather, a blue feather, or a flower of 
some bright shade is invariably added to a black bonnet. 
Colored bonnets are also more general; and for full dress oc- 
casions, pale-blue and bright-pink yelyet bonnets are coming 
into yogue. Bonnets composed of two colors are also fash- 
ionable, as pearl-gray, ruby yelyet, maroon velvet, and light- 
blue satin; black velvet and pink satin, ete. 

Hicu Hars, somewhat like the Tyrolean in form, are ex- 
tremely pretty covered with plain black velvet, and orna- 
mented with a tuft of black feathers, a square, jet buckle 
fastening down a black gros grain roll of ribbon. Bonnets 
intended for demi-toilet wear are trimmed occasionally with 
either hawk’s or pheasant’s feathers, arranged as a coronet: 
in front, and turning flat over the crown, not upright, as it 
was the fashion formerly to arrange them: in hats. 

Lace is much used for evening dres 





ss, put on in all the de- 
vices that fancy may suggest. It trims tunics, forms flounces 
yandykes, spirals, side trimmings, ete., according to the qnan- 
tity of lace, or the wish of the wearer. 

Wreatis AND Hatr-Wreatis are again becoming fash- 
jonable for the hair, in place of the singlo flower or spray 
of flowers so long worn. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig, 1—Dress or Buu‘ Porii For A Smarn Boy.—The 
front is made with a plain piece, nicely fitting, which gives 
it the appearance of u double-breasted dress, and is trimmed 
with two rows of black velvet buttons. The bottom of the 
dress is braided with black silk braid. 

Fic. 1.—Dress or Gray Casumerr ror 4 YounG Gini.— 
The skirt has one deep, full-plaited flounce. The mantle is; 
of gray cashmere also, reaching half way down the skirt 
has a double cape, open at the back, and is scalloped out, 
and bound with black velvet; a row of black velvet heads 
the scallops, and a bow with long ends is placed at the back 
of the neck. 

Fig. 11.— Front oF THE DRESS AND Manrvx just described, 

Fic. 1y.—Back or tHE Boy’s Dress, (Tig. 1.)—It will be 
scen that the basque is cut up the back, that the dress is 
full behind, and that it is all finished with black silk 
braiding. 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has @ novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and isin every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 


Sold by deaters in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


Every baby must fiavert. fs rHonovcnLxy 
}ATER-PROOF, protects clothing, yetains 
linen diaper, avoids pins, rinits circu- 
lation of air. Recommende by physicians 
and all mothers whose children Ea worn 
them. Made in 4 sizes—1, smallest; 4 
, largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
j CO,, 532 Broadway, x » Y. Sample mailed 
on receipt of $1." Sold also by Stewart, 
Us 4 Clsflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 

pS and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 
Dry Gonds Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they bearstamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO, Takeno other, Agents wanted. 


KIDDER’S PASTILLES,. sori. 


Price 40c. by mail. S2owe1t & Co., Charlestown, Mass. 


‘A GENTS Wantea,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than wt anything else. Puriiculars Iree. 
G. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


a Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 
Ladies having Birds use the Excelsior 
Water and Vermin Proof CAGE 
MEAT. Great convenience in keeping 
the Caye clean. Recommended by thou- 
sands. Sent to any address (prepaid), 2 
Phas. (&2 Mats each) 50¢., 5 Pkgs. 
$%. Send inside measure of cage. 
























5K S Last & months. Send jor Circular. 
CHENCK & CO., 90 Ann Street, N. ¥. 
JUST OUT! OUR NEW 






HEELER & WILSON 


SEWING MACHINE, 

BUY NO OTHER!!! {IT IS THE BESTI!!] 
PETERSON & CARPENTER, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 

No, 914 CHESTNUT SPREET, Philadelphia. 


THE COROLLA NIPPLE SRIELD 


Is the best thing yet devised to preyent 
and cure Sore Nipples. A pair, with 
directions, sent by mail, on receipt of 





$1.25. Address 


“COROLLA SHIELD CO.” 
Box 3985 P. O., or 18 Dey Street, N. ¥. 


$600 REWARD is offered by F> 


the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case o 
“Cold in Head,” Catarrh or } 
Ozena,which he cannot cure, } 
Sold by Drnggists at 50 cts. 


OUR NEW SEED CATALOGUE 
FOR 1872, 


Containing a complete list of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, with directions for cultivation, also, 


PETER HENDERSON’S 
SPRING CATALOGUE OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS 
Each contains a colored plate, and combined, make about 


200 pages, are now ready, and will be mailed on receipt of 
25 cents. 


Hirtindlarsinte, 


SEEDSMEN, 85 CORTLANDT 8T., New York. 


A. MONTH—‘o sell our Universal Cement. | 
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FLORENCE 


Sewing Machine 


Will sew everything needed in a family, from the heaviest to 
the lightest fabric. 


IT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK, 


Than any other machine. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 
39 Union Square, New York. 





fare and Beautiful Flowers and Choice Vemetables 


CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 





B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 PARK PLACE & 20 MURRAY ST,, N. Y. 


IMPORTERS, GROWERS, AND DEALERS IN 


Garden, Field, aud Flower Seeds, 


SMALL FRUITS, 


Agricultura! and Horticultural implements, 
Fertilizers. & Other Requisites for the Farm & Garden. 


The Highteenth Annual Edition of their celebrated Seed 
Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the Flower and Kit- 
chen Garden, will be ready for distribution early in Janu- 
ary, and mailed to our customers of 1871 as rapidly as 
possible, and to all applicants, upon receipt of 25 cents; an 
edition beautifully bound in cloth, 75 cents. This is with- 
out exception the largest and best Catalozue ever published 


| in this or any other country. It will contain nearly 200 


pages, including several hundred finely executed engravings 
of javorite flowers and vegetables, and a beautifully colored 
Chromo ofa group of twenty ofthe most popular flowers 
in cultivation, Also a descriptive list of 2,500 species and 
varieties of flower and yegetable seeds, including all the 
novelties of the past season, with full directions for culture. 


Address 
‘B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
BP. O. Bow 5712 New York City. 
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TET A EARNS 


Permanent ‘Cure for 
. the ASTHMA. 

Relief guaranteed in five minutes, by inhala- 

tion, as highest testimonials from the medical 

profession, Price $2 per box. Sentby mail; post- 

age prepaid. on receipt of price. 


WM. H. FARNHAM & CO,, 210 Broadway, N.Y. 
tgp Sold by ail Drugzgists, P. O. Box 2842, 
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WALKING-DRESS. CAPE. SLEEVE AND BONNET. 
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WED BETTER BIDE #2 WEE. 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED 


By CLARIBEL. 
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As published by SEP. WINNER, & SUN, 1008 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
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Andante moderato. 
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well I knew they’d miss me, lad, When I came home no more, The 
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can-not leave the old folk now, We'd better bide a wee, I cannot leave the 




















2 When first we told our story, lad, 3 I fear me sore, they’re failing both, 
Their blessings fell so free, For when I sit apart, 
They gave no thought to self at all, They'll talk of Heaven so earnestly, 
They did but think of me ; It well nigh breaks my heart! 
But, laddie, that’s a time away, So, laddie, do not urge me more, 
And mother’s like to die, It surely wiil not be, 
I cannot leave the old folk now, I cannot leave the old folk now, 


We'd better bide a wee, etc. We'd better bide a wee, etc. 
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RIDING-HABIT. 








PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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BY MRS. M. A. 


DENISON. 


Sypyey Sraypisu was at her writing-desk, and 
this is what she was writing :— 

“Drar Mr. Manuvinuy,—I have been dareil 
to write you; and if yow remember nie, T was 
never the one to shrink from any challenge. 

“Bat now, what shall [ say? Tam utterly 
at a loss to begin a correspondence. Shall [ 
tell you about Mayville, papa’s business, or 
myself? 

“T shall notiask you to come and’ see us, 
although I am sure you would admire Mayville, 
because I want you to follow the inclination of 
your own sweet will, I can, however, promise 
you, if you do come, buekwhéat cakes for break- 
fast, and muflins for tea. The muflins are always 
composed by my own painstaking fingers, the 
buckwheat cakes are presided over by aunt 
Sally, the cook. 

“Mayville has just. received an accession, in 
the person of the Rev, John Newton. | Besides a 
distinguished name, he has a distinguished pre- 
sence. Ile ig six feet high, and not bit awk- 
war.l, which is as good as any number of accom- 
plishmeats. He is very agreeable to all of Us, 
though I think he pays special respect to nvy 
muffins, ILe looks well in the pulpit. is earnest 
and good; we are all very proud of him, and 
some of us, I dare say, very fond of him. 

“Tt is ten long years sinee I have seen you. 
Mayville hag grown up in that time, and added 
a factory to her other attainments, 

‘I believe I have nothing more to say, so sign 
myself your willful cousin, 

“S. i. Sranpisu.”’ 


Sydney Standish folded, enveloped, and stamp- 
ed the letter, laughing to herself all the time. 
Then she ran to the glass, shook her brown hair 
into order, and tripped down to the parlor. A 
demure but rather pretty girl sat at the piano, 
practising. Sydney held up the letter. 

Vou. LXI.—12 


< Syd! you never haye been go reckless |”? 
eried Sally Standish, rising and going toward 
her. 

“T have written to Mr. Mellville, and the letter 
will go to-night,” was the laughing reply. 

“Syd, Im ashamed ot you,” said Sally, and 
her cheeks flushed red. 

“Now don’t you worry, you dear, good, proper 
sister; and just let me have my little fun; you're 
not to be responsible.” 

A week passed, and then came the following 
reply, written in a business hand :— 


“My Duar Cousry,—I felt quite honored hy 
your kind favor. My business has been very 
pressing, and I could not answer you before. I 
remember you as a child, very well, Notwith- 
standing you will not ask me to visit you, I have 
male up my mind that I shall come out some- 
time next month, and renew our acquaintance, 

“ As you say, it is ten long years since I haye 
seen you, but you also know that much of that 
time has been spent abroad. I did not forget 
my little cousin when in Paris, Lassure you, and, 
in childish parlance, shall bring you somethirg 
pretty. ill we meet, aw revoir. 

“J.C. Muniyimain.’? 


Sydney laughed and blushed over this letter, 
She hardly dared to show it te Bally. 

Who, would ever have thought,” she mur- 
mured, ‘that he would take it all so seriously? 
And he is actually coming, and Oli! Tean’t 
let Sally see it; she will be wild. It seems just 
like asking for a gift. What shall I do? Ie 
evidently thinks Sally wrote the letter.” 

Sydney’s cogitations resulted in another letter: 





“Dear Mr. Metivinir,—I was so much 
pleased with your reply. You pardoned 1-7 
boldness, and are actually coming to see dear 
little Mayville. ‘It seems such a pity that we 
are all going away the first of next month. Of 


: course, the house will be at your service. 


1i7 
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STORM AND CALM. 
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“You say you remember me. You haye no 
jdea how plain I have grown. So you willynot 
miss much in not meeting me. Pray pardon 
my impertinence, (I know it seems such, writ- 
ing to one who is comparatively a stranger,) and 
believe me, respectfully yours, 

“S. L. Sranpisu.”” 








“There, he won. come now, certainly,” she 
murmured, “although it is too bad he has ne- 
glected Sally so, when he knows wliat is expected 
of him. And she likes him, too, the foolish 
girl; and is so very angry that I have written 
him. The next time Frank dares me, I'll be 
more eareful what I do.” 


In due time came an answer. 


“Dear Cousix,—Yonrs received, and I thank 
you kindly for writing me again. 
manship is beautiful. You say you have grown 
plain. I have seen your photograph within a 
month, and I must frankly acknowledge that I 
think you have, though this kind of picture 
seldom does the sitter justice; yet allow me to 
add that there is a frank, kind look in your face, 
and a deal of character. 

“<T was so sorry you are going away after this 
month. It will be quite as conyenient to me to 
come at once. So I will run down on Saturday, 
and stay over Sunday. Yours, devotedly, 

«J. C. MELLVILLE.” 


Your pen- 


“Good heavens!’ exclaimed Sydney, growing 
first pale, and then red. ‘He is coming, and 
there’s no time to stop him now. He will ex- 
pect to find Sally, knowing nothing about me, his 
wild, western cousin. He will speak to her about 
the letters, and then she will tell him they were 
mine; and I have never seen him—only his } 
photsgraph. And he’s not a bit handsome; and 
I Well, I know Z am, and Sally is plain; 
and, oh, dear! what an awful muss! What shall 
Tdo?” 

Sydney was unaccountably silent that day 
and the next. There was no help for it, she 
thought. Mellville would think her a bold, silly 
girl for writing to somebody she had never seen, 





and who had always been looked upon as Sally’s 
particular property. 

She pored over the photograph. 

What a pity that he was so plain—a little, 
short, thin man, with black whiskers. 

On Saturday, oddly enough, Sally was to spend 
the day by the bedside of a sick friend. Sydney 
staid at home, trembling. 

At four o'clock a chaise drove up to the door. 
Sydney peeped from the half-closed blinds of the 
upper window. 

Out sprang an Adonis—the handsomest man 
she had eyer seen in her life; and as tall as the 
new minister, only broader in the shoulders, 
His chestnut curls shone like gold in the sun. 

Down went Sydney, her dark, gypsy face all 
on fire with blushes. 

‘Cousin Sally!’ exclaimed the Adonis, and 
then stopped. 

«But you are not cousin Joe,” eried Sydney. 
* T should think you were thirty, at least,’’ she 
added, impulsively. 


«© And I don’t believe you are cousin Sally,’ 
he said, laughingly. ‘I’m not Joe, but John.” 

‘©And I’m not Sally, but Sydney,” said the 
girl, growing radiant. ‘ You must be the Cali- 
fornia cousin.” 

«« And you must be the Minnesota cousin. My 
initial’s are the same as Joe’s ; that’s why i hap- 
pened to get the letter. I’m glad of it.” 

«And my initials are the same as Sally's,” 
responded Sydney ; ‘‘and I’m glad—no, I'm not; 
yes, I am, I mean.” 

John had to guess what she meant, for she stop- 
ped abruptly. Directly, he asked her if they 
were to have muffins for tea. That broke the ice. 
Sydney laughed, and chatted, and sang, and 
told stories about her wild, Minnesota home— 
and John fell in love with her then and there. 

Long before Sally returned everything was 
explained. John staid over Sunday, and then 
over Monday, and till the week was out. At the 
end of that time he and Sydney were engaged. 
And they were as happy and comfortable as if 
they had been engaged ten years. 





STORM AND CALM. 





BY M. 


COLE. 





Over a troubled sea 
A lone bird flying; 
Under that troubled sea 
The sad day dying. 
Over a troubled sky 
The storm-clouds flying; 
Under that troubled sky 
A sad heart crying. 


Over a new-made grave 
A heart’s-ease blowing; 

Under that little grave 
No tears are flowing. 

Over that quiet grave 
The day is breaking; 

Under the smile of God 
An angel waking. 


IN THE 


FOREST. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





“On! Mrs. Goulburne, howlate youare! Mr. 
Neilson, a countryman of yours.” 

The speaker was Miss Ernest, the hostess, and 
this was Adelaide’s re-introduction to the man 
she had once loved so madly, and whom she had 
not seen for six years. 

In those now far-off days, Adelaide, for two 
months, had dreamed as bright a dream of hap- 
piness as one could wish. She and Clarke Neil- 
son had not been absolutely engaged, but she 
believed he loved her, and she was expecting the 
formal avowal, when she was told, and on what 
she thought unexceptionable authority, that he 
had gone to Baltimore to marry a Miss Somebody, 
a great belle, anda greater heiress. Just at this 
juncture, too, Mr. Goulburne proposed for her, 
and, like many another of her s2x, she accepted 
him, in a fit of mortification, pique, and revenge. 

Mr. Goulburne was a banker in Paris, and was 
in a hurry to get back to his affairs. So the wed- 
ding came off soon, and poor Adelaide did not 
discover she had been lied to, till it was too late. 
Tt was at the wedding-breakfast, when she saw 
Clarke appear, and beheld the fury and pain in 
his eyes, that she discovered the truth. Alas! 
that look haunted her, all the way across the At- 
lantic, and for months afterward. 

It.could not be a very happy marriage after 
this; but it was, at least, a decently decorous 
one; and when, three years after, Mr. Goulburne 
died, Adclaide put on mourning for him, and 
went to live quietly at Fontainbleau till his affairs 
would be settled. 

For it was yet uncertain whether she would 
be a rich widow, or haye only a smull pittance, 
besides the house she occupied. Les Chataines, 
a3 it was called, was apretty affair enough, close 
to the great forest; but what good would it do to 
hor, if she should not have money enough to live 
in it? 

There was 2 croquet party at one of the neigh- 
bors, for Fontainbleau was full of English and 
American residents, and Mrs. Goulburne had put 
off mourning for the first time, when she thus 
met Clarke Neilson. She thought, at first, she 
would faint; but women have wonderful com- 
mand over themselves, and, in a moment, she 
was talking as easily and naturally as if she had 
neyer scen this handsome, agreeable stranger be- 
fore. On his part, Clarke Neilson, whatever he 


felt, managed also to hide it. He was rather in- 
different, yet perfectly well-bred—too well-bred 
and indifferent, Adelaide angrily said to herself. 

Days passed. Mrs. Goulburne had often 
wished, in justice to herself, that Clarke should 
know how she had been deceived. She now 
hoped that the time had come for an explana- 
tion; but no opportunity presented itself. At 
last, one morning, when Clarke called at Les 
Chataines, she happened to speak of a month 
spent at Trenton Falls, where she had first met 
him, and related some incident connected with a 
ball, ending with, ‘‘ But I dare say you have for- 
gotten it—its such ages ago,” 

“Oh, no!’ he answered. ‘I’ve forgotten 
nothing connected with that season. I was fear- 
fully in love with.you in those days,” he con- 
tinued, dryly. ‘Bless you, you were my first 
real passion !’’ He finished with a cynical laugh. 

She did not know how to reply. He went on 
directly, 

‘J sometimes look upon the youth I was, in 
those days, as a sort of younger brother, some- 
body quite different from myself, and I pity him, 
wondering how he could get up such enthusiasm, 
and be so silly.” 

A flush of color swept over Adelaide’s cheek. 
She was filled with resentment andshame. Did 
he think she was seeking to lead him on? Was 
this sharp thrust, designed to show how useless 
it would be? 

“Tt must have amused you yery much! You 
were virtually older than I,’’ he continued, ‘for 

j girls of eighteen are always older than men of 
twenty-three!” 

“T remember they were pleasant days,’’ she 
{found voice, at last, to say, speaking as calmly 
iis ifthe whole thing was a matter of indiffer- 
‘ence; for, evidently, if an explanation was ever 

to come, this was not the time for it, nor Clarke's 
{ present mood the one in which to listen to it. 
{ “T wonder I ever forgave you,” he broke out, 
now, in a tone totally unlike his former drawl. 
‘‘You almost broke my heart—you a 
bk Oh, Clarke!” she interrupted, almost before 
she was aware. 
{ The fire died out of his eyes, the passion from 
‘his face. Once more that cynical laugh broke 
forth. 
“ How like a dunce I talk!”’ he said. 
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lieve, when one begins to speak about an old ten- { he answered ; ‘it belongs to Charley Bertis, an 
derness, one unconsciously gets theatrical. But } old frieud of mine.” 
I'll not, at least this time, over such a dead bit Then, before long, he went away, and Ade- 
of romance.” Se laide was conscious of a feeling of pique, and 
What a horrible mockery to his hearer. For } told herself that she was as silly and vain as 
one instant, after she uttered his name, she had } other women, since she could not bear to dis- 
thought that the time fur an explanation had cover that a man who had ever cared for her was 
come, after all; but his sneering laugh, his bit- } able to talk in her presence about the possibility 
ter words, had dissipated that hope again. She } of liking somebody else. And in his case, Cecile 
could make no reply. She was too néar a burst { Bernus was evidently the somebody else, and 
of passionate weeping. And she was hot and Adelaide went ont for a solitary walk, to think 
angry with thinking what conclusions he was i the matter over, and surprised herself by a ery- 
putting on her silence. ing fit, and began to wonder if the world was 
‘* We're both older and wiser,” hesaid ‘We'el coming to an end; that she, who never indulged 
be the best of friends, of course. You shall tell in such nonsense, should have turned into a 
me all your flirtations, and I'll make myself use- } Niobe. 
ful. besides getting your help in my search for Then she concluded to be honest with herself, 
my blonde innocent, whom I mean to find.” and, having made a beginning, she was so with 
“Don’t get on so fast,” shé replied, haying {a purpose, and discovered that eyen after this 
now got control of herself again ; and she laughed } great lapse of time, Clarke Neilson wag not the 
too; very sweet and musical it was. ‘ Flirta-} same to her as another man ; that the old dream 
tions don’t come in my way; but I promise you had only lain perdu under the interests and duties 
my help. Tye an Album of blonde beauties— { of these past years. She acknowledged to her- 
come and tell me what is most to your taste.” self, that it was well to know the truth—look it 
Idly turning over the pages, Mrs. Goulburne } full in the face from the first, and thereby be 
accidentally pushed out of the volume a picture spared the possibility of making a fool of her- 
that had not yet been fastened in its place. It { self, or having to suffer weeks or months of pain. 
fell on the table. Neilson extended his hand, “For,” she thought, “‘Pye had my share. At 
and took it up. As he did so, Adelaide glanced $ least, I don’t need to run in the way of it. Now 
at it, and said, | there’s no danger. He’s engaged—at all evenis 
5 





“Oh! that’s my special beauty and pet, Cecile } he’s in love with Cecile—and the rest will fol- 
Bernus.”’ low. I’m very glad of it.” 

To her surprise, Neilson gave alittle start, and There was a general meeting that night of the 
absolutely changed color. It was all over in a little coterie, and Mrs. Goulburne flashed into 
breath. He was looking calmly at the picture, | such brilliancy, that they all wondered they had 
and beginning to say something, which Ade- never discovered how handsome she was, and 
laide did not hear, in her eagerness to assure argued whether it was her dress, some artful 
herself that he had really started and changed } combination of mauye and white, thin,’ fleecy 
color. and soft, or her being in such high spirits that 

«Did you ever see her?’’ she asked. made her face so youthful and fair. 

“T was just telling you I met her first in New What Clarke Neilson thought it was not easy 
York,” he replied. After that, I had the good | to discover, from his careless eyes and lazy man- 








fortune to cross on the same steamer ”’ ner. But he devoted himself to Adelaide, and 
“Oh! indeed,” said Adelaide, ‘‘and where is { when the evening was over, she might have 
she now?” agreed with a whisper from some friend that 


“Tn England at present.” it looked like a flirtation, only he had talked to 
“I have owed her a letter for ages. Perhaps } her as if she were his sister or his confessor, and 
you could give me her address.” not as a woman to be thought of in the way of 
Adelaide spoke so naturally, that only a wo- | coquetries. 
man, and a clever one at that, would have dis- But after a day or two, she ceased to think of 
covered she was setting a little trap to find out {such things, and they got on admirably. They 


how far his acquaintance went. quarrelled a great deal, it is true; but there are 
‘““Milford Lodge, near Leamington,” he re- } certain kinds of acquaintance, in which quarrels 
plied. give half the life and piquancey. 
“T must write it,’ observed Mrs. Goulburne; I fear that, for a time, just a few days, Ade- 
**my memory is not so good as yours.” laide forgot how he had mortified her ; forgot the 


«I have visited at the place scores of times,’’ ; start and conscious look at the name of her beau- 
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tiful'blonde friend; in fact, just forgot to think \ for that matter! And I suppose: I've listened 
at all, and floated on in a pleasant dream, suited { and been flattered, these last days, and he has 
to the lovely June hours. , amused himself with thinking how he would 
Tt was a Tuesday evening; Neilson had spent { punish me! Tate must have sent Antoine in the 
the whole morning with her; she was to meet way! T have had my moan out! I don’t believe 
him again after a little at her next neiglibors. ; anybody noticed anything. It’s all plain now! 
She was strolling about the grounds ‘in the soft | You shan’t have the best of me, Clarke! Pl 
twilight, humming snatches of'song, half-uncon- } make you own I’m not .a goose, not ill-natured; 
sciously going over the long, pleasant hours of and, when it's all settled, 11 show I'm/not 
the morning—not questioning or probing lver $ coward, for I'll tell you the truth.’’ 
heart—just happy with neither rhyme or reason. She sat down and wrote w letter, and the su- 
And down by the gates she saw Antoine, for- } perscription was identical with that on the epis- 
merly in her employment, now a servant atthe } tle Antoine gave her to decipher. 
house where Neilson was visiting; and Antoine The next day Mrs. Goulburne was too busy to 
stood stock still, in the middle of the white, dusty } see any one; the next, she had gone out to pay 
road, and stared so helplessly at a letter in his } visits; so Neilson learned, on both occasions, when 
hand, that it was evident if he did not get help } he called at the villa. 
in sonie quandary, he would shortly end in be- The third afternoon there came e sttle note 
coming utterly imbecile. for him, in a, well remembered hand, and it 
‘What is the matter, Antoine?’’ she asked. | asked him to come to Les Chataincs to 1a) quiet 
Antoine threw up his hands, called, in dinner. Ife was realy enough to oomply, and 


fulness, on his patron saint, and became yoluble } as he entered the drawing-room, filled with the 


at once. pleasant gloom of twilight, Mrs. Goulburne came 
Madame had saved him a long walk; she was } forward to meet him—said a few pleasant words 


—took his arm—drew him on, and he stood 
before Cecile Bernus, 

There was great astonishment on his part. 
Adelaide floated off to her other guests, and 
Cecile had an opportunity to explain that Mrs. 
Goulburne had written her such a warm, urgent 
letter to come down for a few days, that she 
could not refuse the invitation. Thea the pair 
exchanged a few mysterious words about letters 
—then someodd talk, which might he intelligible 
to them, but Greek to anybody else. 

For the following day, an excursion through 
the beautiful old forest was planned, as it was 
unknown ground to Miss Bernus. A merry, 
pleasant day they had, but it is only with a 
single incident. that we have to do, Adelaide 
had taken pains that Cecile and Clarke should 
have numerous opportunities for quiet talks; but 
as dusk came on, and the carriages began to take 
up their loads, Mrs. Goulburne preferred to be 
among the number that walked to the gate, and 
coolly asked Neilson to be her escort. 

They were quite alone. Other couples were 
straying somewhere near, but not in sight. 
Only, in the distance, Adclaide’s carriage was 
moving slowly along, within hail in case she 
grew tired of walking. 

She and Clarke, and her little pet. dog, were 
alone, and the dog was too busy hunting an imagi- 
nary rabbit to notice. The low breeze sighed 
softly among the stately trees of the broad avenue. 
The two seemed quite solitary for the moment. 
Giving herself no time to think, Adelaidesaid, 


always a guardian angel! | Monsiewr Neilson 
hail given him two letters—one to leave for the 
American gentleman in the village, the other to 
drop in the post-office box ; he feared he had con- 
fused them—he could not read the American 
writing; he had left the wrong letter at the inn, 
and must have a walk of a mile to be certain; 
only madame appeared like—like He nearly 
choked himself in his efforts to find a worthy 
comparison. To prevent such a catastrophe, 
madame took the letter from his hand—looked 
at the’ direction 
«A mademoiselle !’’ 
“« Mademoiselle Cecil Bernus, 
“ Tlotel du Louvre, 
“ Paris.” 

She gave the letter back, very quickly. 

«That is the one for the post, Antoine,” she 
said. ‘ Good-night ; I hope the good wife was well 
when you heard,’ and was gone before Antoine 
had fairly begun his expressions of gratitude. 

Mrs. Goulburne did not appear in her neigh- 
bor’s salon until rather late; but she was gay 
and delightful, when she did come, and she al- 
lowed Clarke Neilson to make himself as devoted 
as he would, and he went a long way, as men 
will. Ie even walked across the grounds with 
her to her own door. 

And alone in her room Adelaide thought, 

“«T was right; he did mean to flirt with me; 
he is angry at me still; he wanted to punish me 
for the wrong he thinks I did him, . Pm sorry; 
I hoped he was better than other men, or women, 
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“Now you may thank me—haven’t I been good- 
natured ?”’ 

* Yes,’ he answered. But he was far from 
knowing what she meant. 

‘-You weren’t quite fair, or nice,’ she went } 
on, ‘*but you thought you had reason, so I am 
not angry. I've known, for sometime, that you ; 
were engaged to Cecile. I congratulate you! ; 
Now I can make my confession, and you'll not} 
think so badly of me.’’ 

He had begun to speak, but checked himself, > 

_ and loosened her hand from his arm, and now } 

stood still, with his face turned away. 

« You thought, in the old days, I flirted with } 
you. I want you to know the contrary. I was } 
made to believe it was you who had left me in a} 
ridiculous position. Its all over long ago: but | 
1 think you did care for mea little, and—and now 
that you are happy and content, ?m not too 
proud to want you to know the truth and cease } 
being angry with me.” 

It was all out—nothing very formidable; she 
trusted that she had kept her secret. The next 
instant Clarke Neilson was holding her two 
hands and saying, 

«Tam not engaged to Miss Bernus, but my 
cousin is, and I forward his letters to her, as her 
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unele cannot abide him, and at present she 
chooses to keep her own secret.” 

Adelaide was wendering if she could die, or 
sink into the earth, to get out of her absurd 
plight. Then she heard him say, 

“You. were right—I did love you. I was 
angry—but I loved you all the same—and still 
do! Good heavens, Adelaide! couldn’t you see, 
these past days—ever since we first met, when I 
tried to play indifferent and failed! Don’t you 
know, Adelaide, I love you? How is it-to be— 
may. hope? And you did care—you Y 

There was nothing very intelligible or coherent 
after that for sometime. The carriage was out of 
sight—the groups back mercifully lingered ; 
they had at least half an hour to themselves, 
then the sound of laughing voices roused them, 
and they walked quietly, thoughtfully on toward 
the gates. 

And at bedtime, that night, Cecile Bernus 
went into her hostess’ room and astonished her 
by an unexpected embrace. 

“So it’s all settled,” said she; ‘* he told me— 
don’t be vexed! He had told mé long before of 
his disappointment. I know you will be very 
happy! There, ’'m off now—I know you don’t 
want to talk. Good night.” 
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GRAvr and sweet, grave and sweet, 
Seemeth my love to me. 
T’me hurries on in measures fleet, 
When he is sitting at my feet; 
For love is his minstrelsy. 


All day long, all day long, 
Till eve, when he comes to me; 

I sing to my heart a pleasant song, 

And cheerful fancies around me throng; 
For you see, I still am free. 





EVENING 


Sweet and grave, sweet and grave,— 

And yet, it seems to me, 
Though loyal and loving he is, and brave; 
He neyer can be another's slave, 

He will his master be. 


Yet so true, good and true, 
What matters it then to me? 
I would not have him like morning dew, 
For others to see this flower through ; 
So, I think we will agree. 


PRAYER, 





BY ELLIS YETTE. 





Beneatu life’s burdens bending, 
Now, at the close of day, 

With grief and sorrow laden ; 
Oh, God! for help we pray. 


The shadows fall around us, 
Deeper and deeper still; 

Yet though our steps are fainting, 
Help us to do Thy will. 


The sky is dark above us, 
No glimpse of the star is seen, 


The path is long and dreary; 
On Thee alone we lean. 


In weeping and in sorrow, 
Until life’s day be done; 

The cross that we are clasping, 
Must we still bear it on? 


What though the spirit quaileth ; 
Oh, Lord! “ Thy will be done ;” 

For us, the cross and passion, 
Was borne by Thy dear Son. 


THE ISLAND OF DIAMONDS, 





BY HARRY DANFORTH. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124, 


CHAPTER IX. off and on, in order to communicate with the 

J wore, at an early hour, the next morning, } shore., My resolutions were taken immediately. 
aroused by a great outcry in the village. What} 1 would go direetly with the royal guards, I 
could have happened? I dressed hurriedly pnd} would claim the protection of the first boat's 
went forth. Were the king’s palaces on fire? } crew that came ashore, My escape was certain 
Had an insurrection broken out. In the revulsion from the mental tortures, in 
In a few minutes I had made my way into the; which I had spent an almost wholly sleepless 
crowd, and asked the first person I knew, what } night; in the gush of gratitude to a pitying 
was the matter? Providence, which had interposed, as it seemed 
He was one of the royal guards, and was al-} now, in this miraculous way, 1 rushed back into 
ready marshaling his men, but he stopped a the house, fell on my knees, and with tears in 


moment. to answer me, my eyes, L am not ashamed to say it, thanked 
«A monster,’ he said; ‘*a great sea-monster God for his mercy. 
has appeared off the coast. Messengers have Thad just risen to my feet, when T heard a 


come by royal express to tell the king; for the rustling at one of the mats, and going to it, 
people, at, the mouth of the river, fear it will} found a messenger from Tlootaha. 
land and devour them. The whole army is “The king,” said the new-comer, salaaming 
ordered out, the guards to lead the way.” low, ‘especially desires your presence. A ter- 
The mouth of the riyer, thus spuken of, was} rible dragon, with wings, threatens the coasts, 
at the end of the great valley, which stretched and his majesty—the gods give him strength in 
away, as I have said, from my dwelling, down to battle—is going with his royal guards, and 
the distant sea. It was the only place, on the} great army, to exterminate the monster, if it 
whole island, which was really accessible from should attempt to land, He seeks your counsel 
the ocean; nowhere else was there a harbor ; and aid, oh! mighty sir, and would haye you 
and as it was but a small land-locked cove, stran-} accompany him to the mouth of the river.” 
gors might pass it easily unobserved. The royal My heart leapt up at this message. I had 
messengers alluded to were a body of trained } secretly feared that the king might forbid my 
runners, who conveyed information on matters leaving the village, and, if so, 1 knew it would 
of state with inconceivable rapidity. They had be nearly impossible to evade, the guards set 
now brought intelligence from the coast, in an 4 over me. But now my way was clear! 
hour and a half, which would have taken more}  ‘‘ You have heard of this terrible winged-ser- 
than three hours by the ordinary methods. pent,’ said his majesty, who was already at the 
“What sort of a monster?” said I, to the} head of his troops, and in marching trim, as I 
officer, thinking of the stories I had read of the} went forth the second time. ‘Now, my son, is 
kraken, and sea-serpent, and other hydras of the } the time for you to show the courage that I know 
deep, for I knew the islanders were familiar } you to possess); for we shall probably have a 
with the whale, and that it could not be this, } great battle; and I wish my people to see that 
‘‘ Did the messenger describe iti?” I have chosen wisely in a husband for my daugh- 
“No, except in the vaguest way,’’ answered } ter, and in the future ruler of this realm.” 
the officer. ‘* But it has wings, great white wings I was on the point of telling the monarch that 
‘like a gigantic bird; it is alive, for it moves back } the monster was only a harmless ship; but I re- 
and forth on the sea; they fear it will rise from } flected that, if I did, he might suspect my in- 
te water, fly to land, and devour the people.” tention to escape, and leave me behind; so I 
A monster with great white wings like a bird! made no remark, but marched silently on by his 
What could this be but a ship? Why had I not} side, As we left the village, our course led by 
thought of it at first? Here was a mode of de-} the apartments of the royal women, and con- 
liverance, opportunely offered, at the very crisis spicuous among a group of white-robed, tearful 
of my fate. For the vessel, from what the officer spectators, who waved their hands, and bade us 
said about its moving to and fro, must be lying ' a successful expedition, i saw the ere grace- 
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ful figure of Obeira, and recognized her shy, ten- 
der gesture of tarewell to myself. As I saw it, 
and thought of her love, I felt-almost a villain. 

We marched with great rapidity, and having 
left the royal residence, when the sun Was not 
yet two hours high, reached the mouth of the 
river considerably befure noon. Ag we turned 
the side of the precipitous hill, that shut in the 
little, sheltered cove, and the view opened ont 
seaward, I chught sight, as I had expected, of a 
ship in full sail, with a flag flying, that, even 
at that distance, I recognized as the stars and 
stripes. 

Travelers have often said, that, in a foreign 
land, nothing brings the heart into their throat, 
or the tears into the eyes, so quickly as the un- 
expected sight of their national flag. It is the 
representative of home, love, country, everything 
that is dearest: its subtle associations, its mag- 
netic appeals go straight to the soul. If such is 
the effect on an ordinary traveler, imagine what 
the sight of that flag was tome! Tt was all that 
it could be to others; but it was liberty also, it 
was escape from a life-long thraldom. 

The time had now come to tell the truth about 
this strange visitor. 

“This is no sea-monsier, oh, king!" I said. 
“Tt is, on the contrary, one of those ships of 
which I have spoken. It means you no harm.” 

The monarch looked at it long and attentively, 
partly, I have no doubt, to satisfy himself that 
my explanation was correct, and parily also at+ 
tracted by the novelty and beauty of the spec- 
tacle. For the ship was no ordinary trading yes- 
sel, but a forty-gun frigate, and, as the breeze 
was light, she’ had everything set that would 
draw. She was coming toward us on the’ star- 
board tack, and it was ‘a splendid sight to see 
her dark-hull, and above it the tiers on tiers of 
canvas, foresail, foretop-sail, foretop-gallant- 
sail, fore-royal, and sky-sail, with jibs and stay- 
sails in addition, a living pyramid of life and 
motion. Very soon she wore, and the precision 
and quickness with which this manoeuvre was 
executed made me exclaim with delight. First, 
as if by the movement of a single hand, all ler 
fore-sails came around, and, fer one moment, we 
saw them directly at vight-angles to the main- 
sails and mizzen-sails. Then, as they filled and 
drew, her head came sweeping about, the other 
sails filled, and she fell off on the opposite tack. 
As she did this, a jet of fire leaped forth, a puff 
of smoke shot out, and the report of a heavy eun 
was heard, as if the officer of the deck, secing 
the sudden accession to the crowd on shore, had 
fired it as a salute of honor. 

The effect was ludicrous. 
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} bered, that the islanders were ignorant of the 

use of powder, and when, therefore, they saw 
: the flash and heard the detonation, they fell on 
, their faces in terror, only the king remaining 
; Standing. Even he seemed disturbed. but he 
looked at me, and my glance re-assuring him, 
he turned to the captain of his guard and harshly 
reproached hint and his men for cowardice. 

“Now I see that you tell the truth in every- 
thing,” said Tootaha, turning tome. ** You have 
spoken of these fire-arrows before, as well as 
of the ship, but though I thought the ship pos- 
sible, I did not believe the other could be. What 
® great people your people are! Now, inform 
us, as you" doubiless can, why they shot this 
thunder and lightning at us?” 

“Tt was asa welcome, I suppose,” was my re- 
ply. “They saw your majesty, with your 
guards arrive, and they fired what we call a 
salute of honor. It mity have been also to ask 

you to send off a canoe, for they do not know 
i that you have none.” ; 

“Good,” answered the king. Win they 
send a little ship to us? You say every one of 
these big canoes carries several little ones.”? 

“TI think they will, if you make signals. Let 
them see,” I added, unintentionally flattering 
ythe monarch, “that you hayé no hostile inten- 
{ tions, and they will come ashore.” 

I said this, because I began to fear that the 








captain of the frigate, knowing that he was 
before a strange island, might have doubts as to 
the pacific intentions of the inhabitants, and 
might, therefore, Hesitate about sending a boat 
} ashore. 

For the first time, that day, Tootaha showed 
Ife was flattered, however, 








{ signs of suspicion: 
i by what T had said. 
; ‘Ah! theyfear us,” he said. «They think 
we have hostife intentions. We have none, ag 
the gods know; but why should we meet strar:- 
gers? Tf they wish to make our acquaintance,” 
he added, with the pride of a true savage, ** let 
them come ashore themselves.” 

What should I do?’ I would have made a 
} signal secretly, but after what the king had 
said; I knew it would be at the cost of my life. 
My doubts and fears and hopes, however, were 
soon solved, and by an incident that was quite 
out of my control. 

All day, clouds had been gathering among the 
j higher’ peaks of Tolulah, and now they began 
{to descend into the valleys and to portend a 
} storm. The sky, overhead, became overcast ; 








; black darkness fell on the landseape ; a wild wind 
; arose; great drops of rain began to fall. 
It must be remem- { tlie lightning flashed and the thunder bellowed. 


Then 
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Such a storm isalways more sudden and terrible ; 


in the tropics than anywhere else, and more in- 
tense among hills than in a country of plains. 
On this occasion, the clouds seemed to cling to 
the mountains, on either side of the valley, and 
to discharge their artillery at each other, like 
hostile armies ; while the wind, drawn down the 
harrow pussage, as through a funnel, blew with 
a sudden and terrible violence, that is incon- 
ceivable to an inhabitant of temperate climes. 

I noticed, from the way, the frigate was hand- 
led, that her captain had foreseen the storm; 
for, all at once, the men swarmed into the rig- 
ging, the excess of sail was got in, and the ship 
was made snug and trim. The last I saw of her, 
just before the squall from the hills struck her, 
and enveloped her in its black, impenetrable 
folds, she was under almost bare poles, Then 
the dark bank of clouds shut in around her, and 
[ beheld her no more. 

The tempest lasted for nearly two hours. Rain 
end hail came down in torrents; the lightning 
blazed; the thunder crashed; the great trees 
swayed ; nothing was heard but. the hiss of the 
tompest and the reverberations of the electric 
explosions among the hills. Then the immedi- 
ate storm passed away. But the thunder had 
been, as is so often the casein the tropics, only the 
precursor of a change in the temperature, and a 
violent gale followed, that blew, without cessa- 
tion, fortwodays, Itblew, also, directly offshore. 

When the hail-storm cleared away nothing 
could be seen of the frigate. She had evidently 
put her helm down, and run before the gale, in 
order to make an offing, The last we savy of her, 
as T have said, was when the squall shut her in, 

We remained at the coye for nearly a week, 
in order, as the king said, to see if tho frigate 
returned. But the hurricane had probably 
blown her so far out of her course, that her 
captain either could not, or cared not to, retrace 
his steps, | f 

Thus ended my short-livel hope of escape 
from Tolulnh. Only. three were now 
left to me. Imagine the feolings of despair with 
which I went back to the royal capital. 


weeks 





CHAPTER |X! 

I wan not seen Oberia, in all this time, for 
more than a week. . We arrived late at night, 
sand knowing that it would be expected of me, I 
; fought her in the morning. : 
t T found her among her maidens, who were 
: spinning and weaving: she directing their labors, 

in person, like Penelope in the Odyssey. I haye 
-4orgot to say that the cotton-plant appeared to be 
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; indigenous in the island, and that the natives 
| understood how to work its fibres up into thread 
foal afterward to weave it into cloth. It was 
} always a problem to ine how the Tolulans knew so 
‘little, and yet so much. Some of the arts of 
civilized life they carried to a perfection as great 
} as is seen in Europe and America: others they 
| appeared to be entirely ignorant of: in short, 
they reminded me, in their ignorance, as well as 
| in their knowledge, ofthe ancient Biruscans: and 
like the Htruseans it was.on the cesthetic side of 
their nature, rather than on the merely material, 
that, their intellect and taste seemed to be de- 
veloped. 

Obeira rose to receive me, with a shy, conscious 
look, quite different from, anything, I had seen 
before, She knew now that she loved me, not 
as a brother, as she had innocently thought, but 
in, quitea, different capacity: her native modesty 
had taken the alarm in consequence: she could 
no longer be unrestrained in, my presence: it was 
for me to,seek, not for her. Strange, wonderful 
; change, that..comes over a maiden, often when 
not even a word has been said, on either side. 
The interview would haye been embarrassed 

if it had continued long.. But we had scarcely 
exchanged greetings, I had not yet relinquished 
the, hand so shyly and blushingly extended to 
} me, when her father made his appearance, 

“TJ have been thinking, all night, of your 
boat,’ he said. *‘* Now that I have seen a ship, 
such as you have so oftem talked of, I am all impa- 

Visenoe to possess one of my own. How soon 

} will it be possible to finish. the one you have 
begun? It would be a grand. thing,” he added, 
flinging himself on onesof the mats, and looking, 
with a meaning smile, first at me, and then at 
his, daughter, ‘if we could celebrate a certain 
event, by taking a sail) in. your canoe. My 
people would thon see, in spite of their preju- 
dices, that L had not done wrong in giving Obeira 
to a stranger.”’ 

I looked, in some confusion, toward the sweet 
girl. But with the modesty, that is instinctive 

: the sex, she had , slipped away at the first 








words of this speech. 

“Well, well,” continued the king, observing 
her flight, ‘all women are alike. Her mother 
was just the same. But we love them the: better 
for it,” he added, as. if he had been a Major Pen- 
denis, at the club-window in St. James street. 
‘A bold, brazen demeanor disgusts us with the 
} sex. However,”’ he added, ‘fto come back to 
‘ the boat. . How long, if we do our best, will it 

be, before the canoe cun he finished ?”’ 
} Wore, unexpectedly, was 2 new prospect of 
} escape opened to ime! If; by any means, the 
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boat could be finished before the month was past, ) when the boat was finished, and I should make 
I might yet hope to reach my native land. All i the attempt to carry my provisions to her. But 
the minor difficulties, including the almost im-{a single dark night, I said to myrelf, would 
possibility of secreting proyisions, seemed as effect my purpose: and, fortunately, there would 
nothing. If I could only get the canoe launched, {be no moon, when the time arrived for my 
all the rest appeared comparatively easy. escape. 

“Give me men enough,” I replied, “and T Every few days, however, I had to go up to 
will guarantee that the canoe shall be finished { the royal village, in order to acquaint the king 
within the three weeks, if not sooner. It is, as } with my progress. At such times, of course, 
your majesty knows, simply an affair of men. }I saw Obcira. Her manner was always the 
The more laborers, the more work: cover the} same. Dear girl! no high-born maiden, bred in 
canoe with workmen, and the thing is done in a} the straightest notions of conventional propriety, 
few days; get the men, therefore, and I will } could have acted more discreetly than she did. 
teach them what to do.’ She never for 2 moment, attempted to conceal 
her love ; but she was never forward ; and, hap- 
pily, we were neyer long alone. Whether this 
was the result of accident, or whether her father 
had planned it, I do not know. But it was a 
priceless boon to me. 


“ Good! You shall haye men enough, a thou- 
sand, if you wish,’ answered Tootaha, speak- 
ing like a Pharoah. ‘What are the common 
people made for but to serve the state?” 

The king immediately sent out his officers to 
seize, and bring in, laborers; and before night 
all I needed had been collected. The next morn- 
ing, by dawn, I was down again at the mouth of 
the river, superintending them at work. I did 
not confine myself to burning out the boat in- 
side, and dressing it into shape outside. T set 
others to making a mast, others to manufacturing 
asail, others to preparing cordage, others to shap- 
ing out oars. With the rude instruments at my 


“If I was with her, and no one by, eyen for 
ten minutes,” I often said to myself, “she would 
discover my treachery. A woman, when in 
love, cannot be deceived. Ah! what a scoundrel, 
yet an unintentional one, I have been.” 

For I felt, all this while, that the straight. 
forward, honorable course would he to tell Obeira 
the truth. But how could I do it? T had not, 
if you choose, the courage. I fancied that a 
command, it was slow work; but we made pro-$ burst of tears from her would undo all my re- 
gress; and, at the end of the first week, I began } solution. Strange and involved situation, in 
to believe in success. which I could only be true to myself, only keep 

Tt was fortunate that I had personally to super- {firm to duty, by what otherwise would haye 
intend this work, because this gave me an ex-? been the basest treachery, and treachery con- 
cuse for absenting myself from Obeira. With { tinued from day to day ! 
my present intentions, I could not seek her, Sometimes I even hesitated as to whether I 
without a feeling of treachery; and she was too } had decided rightly. Again and again I went 
dear to me, after all, for me to put her to need- $ over the whole subject, as on the evening the 
less pain, or to care to witness her suffering. king had surprised me with Obeira, and asked 
Yet to avoid her openly would have been im- } myself if I was not. wrecking one faithful heart, 
possible. To say nothing of the anguish it would $ without any certainty that I was cared for hy 
have caused her, such conduct would hayearoused } another. Often a tender, pleading glance from 
her father’s suspicions ; and I knew enough of } the king’s daughter—for she began occasionally 
his character, to be aware, that on the first reve- {to look as if she suspected my real purpose— 
lation of my real designs, he would order me for } smote me to the heart, and made me almost re- 
execution without a moment’s hesitation. solve to confess the truth, and stay with her for- 

A dwelling had been set apart for me, at the } ever. 
cove, where I slept, during these labors. In the “T see so little of you lately,” she said, on 
corner where my couch was spread, I secretly $ day, timidly, yet hardly reproachfully, when we 
dug a deep hole, which I covered with the mats } were left for a minute or two alone. ** Does 
on which my bed was laid; and here I concealed your boat really take up all your time?” Her 
provisions, from time to time, especially a pecu- } eyes were raised to mine shyly, and she blushed 
liar jelly, as nourishing almost as essence of fom sweet confusion, as she continued: “J think 
beef, which the islanders madé. Of course, if I ! { father and you attach too much importance to 
was detected, my ruin would follow. But I had } { haveing it finished by a certain—certain event. 
only two weeks longer to wait; my dwelling was What difference will a week or two, sooner or 
regarded as sacred ; and the chances of discovery { later, make? There is nothing that can com- 


therefore, were small. The risk would come, | pensate for these long, oh! such long absences. 
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The air exhilarated one like delicate wine. The 
gun shone through a golden haze, as on a day 
in May on the Roman Campagna, The subtle 
odors from the tens of thousands of wild flowers 
that bloomed in the valley, and colored all the 
neighboring hill-sides, till they seemed a blaze 
of flame, filled all the atmosphere. 

At early dawn I was awake, and had servants 
decorating my dwelling. The house consisted, 
as did all in Tolulah, even those of the better 
sort, of one largeapartment. The floor was swept, 
and the walls and posts were profusely decorated 
with flowers. In the ‘corner, where my stores 
were secreted, I left the pile of mats remaining, 
on which my couch was usually spread. Here 
I arranged a sort of divan, on which I intended 
to place Obeira. I could think of no other way 
of so effectually concealing what was beneath. 

By sunrise the inhabitants from the neighbor- 
ing hills began to crowd to the cove, for the 
fame of the launch had been hinted abroad, and 
thousands came pouring in from every quarter, 
some bitterly incredulous, and even the rest quite 
prepared to see a failure. They lined the water: 
side, and covered the slopes of the contiguous 
elevations. All were dressed in holiday attire: 
the men had feathers and paint, the women wore 


Loften think of the dear days before—before 
thig boat was talked of.” | 

She leaned, with both hands, on my arm, and 
looked up into my face, pleadingly, as she spoke. 
I knew not what to say. My manner must have 
impressed her, for she suddenly dropped her 
hold on me, and regarded me, curiously, for a 
moment; then turned and walked away, as if 
offended. From that moment, I believe, she di- 
yined something of my real purpose. 

Meantime the boat approached completion. Tt 
wanted yet three days to the end of thé month, 
when I sent word to the king, that the canoe 
































was now ready for a trial trip. He returned for 
answer, by a messenger dispatched immediately, 
that he would come down to the launch, say the 
next morning, bringing with him Obeira, the 
high-priest, and various functionaries of his 
court, and that I must prepare to make the oc- 
casion a festival. The messenger also hinted, at 
the suggestion of the monarch, that the feast 
should be given in my dwelling, partly because 
it was the most spacious in the place, but prin- 
cipally to do the greater honor to the bride. 

A few hours later, a train of servants arrived, 
loaded with delicacies for the table, and at the 
head of them the king’s chief cook. There was 
no alternative but to accept this new and unex- 
pected risk. For it was in a corner of my apart- 
ment, it will be remembered, that I had hidden 
the stores for my voyage, and, if they should be 
discovered, my intentions would be, at once, sus- 
pected. Nor was it possible, at this late hour, 
to seek another place of concealment. I could 
only await events. 

One thing I did do, however. I called to- 
gether some laborers, and bade them line the 
bottom of the canoe with stones, for ballast, and 
over this to spread mats. Then, in the dead of 
the night, I arose, and taking the vessels for 
water, which I had already set aside, I filled 
them, and first being careful to assure myself 
that everybody was asleep, I carried the gourds 
to the boat, removed the stones, put the water- 
jugs on the very bottom, covered them with the 
stones, and laid the mats over all again. 

«That is one risk the less,’ I said, when I 
had regained my couch in safety. © Tt will not 
now take more than half the time, to-morrow 
night, to get the food into the canoe. If I can 
escape detection during the feast, and have an 
hour at midnight, unobserved, I shall yet be 
safe.” 


flowers in their hair. 

The canoe was the first object visited by all. 
I had pluced a guard about it, and allowed no 
one to approach too near. But everybody gazed 
at it curiously from a distance, and discussed the 
question whether such a new and strange inven- 
tion was not tempting the vengeance of the gods, 
To make a floating house, when it was never 
intended for man to live upon the water,’’ said 
several, “is rank impiety.” One or two old gray- 
heads predicted the direst consequences, if the 
king should allow this “ mohoda,”’ ‘*no good,” to 
be launched. 

The sua was about iwo hours high, when we 
heard the sound of the wild, strange music, af- 
fected by the islanders in their public proces- 
sions; and immediately after, the king, with his 
royal escort, was seen descending the path from 
the hills. First came a few picked men, the 
tallest in his body-guard; then the musicians ; 
then a score of white-robed priests, walking two 
and two, and in their center, the high-priest ; 
then the king, attired in full panoply of state, 
and in stature, thews, and majesty of bearing, 
the noblest of all; then about fifty young virgins, 
in white, crowned with chaplets of flowers, sur- 
rounding the state palanquin’ in which Obeira 
was borne along; then other body-guards; and 
finally a great crowd of soldiers. As the pro- 
cession moved on, the people fell on their faces 





CHAPTER XI. 
Tue morning broke bright ‘and clear. Hven 
for Tolulah it was an exceptionally beautiful day. 
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before it, while heralds, appointed for the pur- 
pose, cried, ‘‘ Make way fur the great king, the 
father of his people, and for his daughter, the 
priestess of the sun and stars, Make way! 
Make way |” 

There was to be a slight collation first ; then 
the launch; then the trial-trip ; and then a grand 
festival. I handed Obeira out of her palanquin. 
She met me with her usual sweet smile, but as I 
had not seen her for a week, I was struck by 
her altered appearance. . Her eyes: were heavy 
and sad, as if with seeret tears; now and then 
there was. a look in them like that. of Guido’s 
Cenci,. But she replied to my inquiries after 
her health, by assuring me that nothing ailed 
her, and) then turned the conversation imme- 
diately, by asking about the canoe, As soon as 
Thad replied, she proposed. that we would go in 
to lunch, pleading fatigue on her part, 

This was so unlike the gay, frank, healthful 
girl, who had crossed half the mountains on the 
island with me on foot, without fatigue, that my 
heart misgaye me that everything was not right. 
Had she penetrated my secret, as I had already 
suspected once or twice before? Was she pining 
away in consequence? Or did this altered man- 
ner portend a change from love to Jealousy, and 
a jealousy that was brooding, in some way, on 
revenge ? 

Thad no leisure to speculate on all this. My 
other .cuests had to be attended to, especially 
the king and the high-priest; and the king was 
impatient that the collation should be over, in 
order that he might witness the launch. TI eon- 
ducted Obeira accordingly to the seat prepared 
for her, and went myself to bring fruits and 
sweet-cakes for her, which Toffered, as the custom 
was for a bridegroom elect, bending on one knee. 

“This is rather a curious seat which you have 


assigned to me,” she leaned forward and whis- 


pered. » ‘Tt is unlike: anything T haye ever seen 
before. Why am I raised so much higher than 
the rest? It is the custom, I know,” and she 
blushed, “to give a bride the mat; of honor; 
but I neyer saw one arvanged higher than the 
king’s,’? , 

‘It is what is ealled, in the Hast, that cradle 
of the world, of which I have often spoken, a 
divan,”’ Tyeplied. I bowed low as I spoke, not 
venturing fo look her in the face, «Tt is there, 
beyond all others, the place of honor. I giye it 
fo you, even though the king is present, because, 
in my land, men are taught to treat women with 
even greater respect than monarchs,” 

“Ah!” she said, ig that 02” 
only half convinced, she dropped a conversation, 
and I was only too glad to escape. 
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The launch was a success. My canoe glided 
off her ways without accident, shot into the 
water, and was then gracefully brought-to by the 
light cable affixed to the shore. Shouts of ap- 
plause greeted this first achievement. Next, the! 
boat was towed to a landing, which I had caused 
to be erected, and then I invited the monareh 
to enter first, for it would have been against eti- 
quette for me to have preceded him. 

This was the critical moment, 


If his courage 
had failed, 


if he had pronounced it *«mohodu,”’ 
‘no good,” the thousand Spectators, already pre- 
judiced against it, would have fallen om it, and 
| destroyed it in five minutes. He looked, for an 
instant, I thought, hesitatingly, at the high- 
priest. In justice to him, it must be remem- 
bered, he had never seen a human being in his 
‘ ina boat. How did he know that his weight 
would not sink it? How could he-be sure that 
the gods would not consider him impious, for at- 
tempting it? - For Tootaha to enter that boat re- 
quired as much bravery as for fontgolfier to 
‘launch himself in his balloon, with this diffier- 
ence, tliat Montgolfier had faith in his invention, 
and Tootaha was taking a stranger's word on 
trust as to the safety of the venture, 
He looked, hesitatingly, at the high-priest, as 
I have said, and then at Obeira. The face of 
the latter was immovenble. A single word from 
i her, for or against it, would have decided the 
monarch ; but she would not give it. 
} Whatever she thought she said not a word. 
“Why should a great king’ be afraid 2” 


' Tootaha, at last. 
4 
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( wavering 


said 
“The gods,’”? he added, ad- 
; dressing the high-priest, « you say, are not un- 
} propitious !”? 
Baik They are not exactly unpropitious, 
They give no opinion, one way or 
will not answer the oracle at all.? 
“Then I enter, whether the gods be angry or 
not. On me, and not on my people, lowever, 
; be the curse, if one is to fall.’ 

All this time the vast erowd had been hang- 
‘ing, breathless, on the monarch’s decision, 
{ Probably four out of every five persons preseit, 
i would not haye been surprised, if, when he 
cole in, a bolt of lightning had smote jim 
4 


oh, king: 
another. ‘They 


and me to the earth. But when nothing of this 
kind happened, and when the high-priest also, 
{on my inviting him to precede me, bowed and 
; entered, the great hush of suspense broke forth 
} into a shout of admiration, which echoed and 
‘ re-echoed among the hills around. While this 
{hugza was still reverberating, 1 extended my 
¢ 
; 
; 
¢ 
: 


Then, as if} hand to Obeira. 


But she drew back, 


“No,” she said. «TI wil return to the house 


t 
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and rest. Not that I am afraid,’ she added, ; for us. 


proudly, mistaking my look. 
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Her cheek was flushed, but whether 


‘But I have come ; with pride at my success, or from having been 


along distance, to-day; and I shall need repose } suddenly awakened from sleep, or from some 


before the great feast, by-and-by. My maidens 
will watch, out-side, while I sleep.” 

I was forced, therefore, with many an uneasy 
fear, to leave her on the shore, while we put, off. 
She waited only long enough to see sail made on 
the canoe, anid to be assured, I suppose, of our 
safety, and then left the water-side, and disap- 
peared within the privacy of my dwelling, while 
her maidens, in a circle, kept sacred guard 
without. 

I made the excursion as short as I could. I 
crossed over to the other side of the cove, and 


‘would then have returned and landed, for I 


began to fear, that, in some way, Obeira had 
suspected the secret of my stores, and had planned 
this stratagem to gain time to satisfy herself ; 
but the monarch, as excited as a boy with the 
success of his trip, insisted on prolonging it, and 
desired me to steer the canoe out toward, the 
sea, or, at least, as far as the gap between two 
nearly precipitous hills, which formed the en- 
trance to the little harbor, Ofcourse, I could but 
obey. The boat, I should haye said, was sloop- 
rigged, with a single mainsail, which, as there 
was no jib, was stepped well forward, and, 
therefore, could be handled by one man. I had 
rigged herin this way, on purpose, for otherwise, 
even if I escaped to sea, I could not manage her 
alone. I now sat at the stern, with the tiller in 
one hand, while I held the sheet in the other, 
and in this way skimmed her across the cove, 
tacking, for the wind was ahead, and making 
short and long stretches, for quite an. hour, till 
I gained the mouth of the harbor, and the long 
roll of the ocean began to make her pitch in a 
way that induced the high-priest to look un- 
easily at the king, who forthwith gaye me the 
signal to return, Then I put her before the 
wind, and scudded back to the landing, amid a 
roar of cheers that followed us all along the 
shore, as they follow the advent to the judge’s 
post of the winner of the Derby. 

The trial-trip had been a great success, and it 
was all the more signal a triumph, because of 
the incredulity that had preceded it. If the 
enthusiastic natives had been Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men, they would have seized me on my 
landing and borne me on their shoulders to my 
dwelling. Asit was, they did what they thought. 
was complimentary, they followed me in crowds, 
not even restrained by the presence of the king, 
improvising songs in my praise and scattering 
flowers around me. 


other cause, I could not tell. Her maidens 
were grouped on either side of her, and they 
began a song in our praise, which reminded me 
of those of the Greek girls of old, when they 
welcomed warriors home from battle. 

All through the great feast that followed, 
during which I sat at Obeira’s side, I could not 
help feeling and seeing that there was a change 
in her manner. But it was in her manner only, 
not in her words. She answered me as kindly 
as ever, but talked little, except when spoken to. 

The festivities were kept up to a late hour. 
Outside, the people feasted also, singing songs 
in honor of ‘the princess of princesses,’’ as the 
burden of them went, ‘‘and the great hero who 
made houses that swam, and who was to be her 
husband.”? As these phrases, in bursts louder 
than usual, occasionally came distinctly to cur 
ears, the color mounted to Obeira’s cheeks, her 
eye-lids drooped, and her bosom heaved. When 
night drew on, great torches blazed, and pro- 
fessional musicians, stationed in bands about, 
struck up, making the air ring with their mar- 
tial clang. 

But the Tolulans were an early people to 
retire. Besides, in that tropical clime, there is 
no twilight. The sun rushes down into his bed 
in the western sea, and darkness, almost im- 
mediately after settles upon everything. The 
festivities within ceased at sunset; and though 
the rejoicings without were kept up for an hour 
or more, finely they also ceased, and the visitors 
from the neighboring hills began in pairs and 
companies, to wend their way home. 

The night was not only moonless, but still, more 
fortunately for my plans, began to be overcast. 
When the last of my guests had departed, and 
Obeira had been conducted, by her maidens, to 
the woman’s apartment where she was to sleep, 
for no virgin, according to their custom, could 
remain oyer-night in a dwelling that a man had 
ever occupied, I sat down on the pile of mats she 
had left to await, with what patience I could, the 
approach of the second hour past midnight. 
This, as I have said, was the time I had fixed 
upon for my attempted ‘flight ; for at that hour, 
just before the tropical dawn, the greatest dark- 
ness prevailed, and the deepest sleep fell on 
men. 

Meanwhile, however, I removed most of the 
mats from above the hiding-place for my stores, 
in order that when the moment came, I should 
be quite ready. It would take several trips, I 


At the door of my house Obeira was waiting { knew, back and forth, from the house to the 
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boat, to transport my provisions, and would con- 
sume probably an hour: so it was important 
that not an instant should be lost, at the last. 

Slowly the hours wore on. Never had hours 
seemed so long. A profound silence brooded 
over the village. I could hear distinctly, on the 
still night-air, the low swash of the tide coming 
in, and the ripple of a little brook, that at some 
distance, trickled down a hill-side. Occasion- 
ally [ just lifted a corner of the mat and looked 
Not a human being was to be seen any- 
The late densely-populated village, that 
lay behind, was as deserted and quiet as if under 
a spell of enchantment, 

Between me and the landing, where the 
canoe was moored, was only a narrow slip of 
shore, for my dwelling was close to the water, 
and this strip was concealed from the village, to 
a great extent, by my house. 

‘«Tt is nearly midnight,’ I said: ‘Only one 
hour more to wait. Eyerything looks fayor- 
able.” 


out. 
where. 





CHAPTER XITf. 

Wirn these words, I dropped the end of the 
mat noiselessly and crept back to my corner. 
But as I reached it, I saw, like a ghost, a tall, 
white figure, emerging from the gloom. It was 
Obeira who stood as if awaiting me. 

My breath caught, my knees trembled under 
me. For, with that sight, all 1 hopes were 
dashed to earth, ‘She knows my secret,” I 
said to myself, ‘and has came to upbraid, and 
then denounce me.” 

“Tush!” she said, putting her finger to her 
lip. ‘Do not speak yet.’ She herself ad- 
dressed me in a low whisper, that could not 
have been heard five feet off. ‘The guards are 
all asleep, But if you make a noise, and they 
are aroused, they will slaughter you, before my 
fice. Never before was a pure maiden of my 
race, a maiden of high lineage, in any place, at 
midnight, except the women’s apartments. But 
I have dared all to see you for the last time. 
Must it be for the last time?” 

She had come close up to me, and I fancied 
I saw tears in her eyes; there were certainly 
tears in her voice as she spoke. 

‘©T enow all,” she said, with such an anguish 
in her voice. ‘You do not love me. You are 
going to steal away, This very night you have 
planned to escape. I am sure it is to-night,” 
she went on, hurriedly, ‘* because to-morrow we 
were to return together to the hills, and the day 
after we were to be married. Oh! you think 


in your own land, for whom, perhaps, you are 
deserting the poor Tolulahn, But she is true- 
hearted enough to know when love ceases, even 
if the semblance of it is kept up, and she is cun- 
ning enough to find out thestratagems by which 
she is sought to be deceived. 1 have scen the 
change in your manner this long while. I noticed 
it from the moment our marriage-day was fixed. 
It was then, too, you made arragements to hasten 
the completion of your boat: and I have seen 
how anxious you were to haye it done by this 
time, and how you have deluded my father. ‘To- 
day, when I came here, a woman, who had been 
my foster-nurse, and who lives in the village, 
came to me and told me she had seen you, last 
night, storing away calabushes of water in the 
boat. This revealel to me your plan of escape. 
Then the place you had prepared for me aroused 
my suspicions, and I resolved to satisfy them. 
Do you think otherwise,” she went on, with a 
grand burst, ‘that I would have suffered those 
T loved, my father, at least, to risk life on a new 
venture, alone, as I did to-day? No! such is 
not the conduct of the women of my name, But 
I felt sure you had stores of food hidden away ; 
I suspected they were here; and, if so, I. fore- 
saw what they were intended for. Under pre- 
tence of a siesta after the collation, I secluded 
myself in your room; and in this spot, this very 
spot,’”” emphasizing the words, “I found proof 
of alll feared. Deny it if you dare.” 

T could not deny it. Nor could I endure the 
look of those reproachful, angry eyes. I buried 
my face in my hands. 

She waited silently. 

A word from me, I knew, would disarm her 
suspicions. But I could not lie to her. 

«There is only one thing of which IT am in 
doubt,’’ she said, after a pause, her voice grow- 
ing husky, and speaking now as if she was hope- 
ing against hope. ‘It may be that you are going 
away, not because some other woman is dearer 
to you than I am, but because you cannot make 
up your mind to live with us. poor islanders. 
Few of mysex, no other one of my blood, per- 
haps, would haye come to you, under the cireum- 
stances in which we are situated, and said this 
much to you. But Obeira has always been frank. 
She knows that, till this marriage was talked of— 
and you will do her the justice to admit that sho 
did not suggest it—you were fond of her society. 
You seemed to love her. She helieved, if ever 
girl believed,” and her voice quivered, * that 
you did love ker. Since then, as she said, she 
has seen a change. But, sometimes, she per- 
suades herself, it is not hecause of the marriage, 


Obeira weak and foolish, and not wise, like her, { but because'you are not willing to give up for- 
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ever the hope of seeing your native land. If 


this is so,” sheadded, earnestly, and she gently, 
but firmly, removed my hands from ry face, 
“look me in my eyes, and say it, and [ swear to 
you, L, a priestess of the sun and stars, as well 
us a princess, that, when we are married, I will 
go with you to the end of the world. We will 
embark, secretly, we two: I will even desert my 
poor father: say but the word!” 

Her! voice was tremulous with sobs that she 
kept back with difficulty. 

But my eyes fell before her. I could not. say 
the word. ‘The very nobleness of this sacrifice 
appealed to all my better feelings, and made me 
firm. I had no such love to give as alone could 
make sucha woman happy, and the bitter truth 
had better, even for her, I said to myself, be 
faced at once. It might mean death to deny her. 
But better death than dishonor. 

She waited for a full minute: then she flung 
my hands from her and sprang suddenly to her 
feet. Her whole nature, for the moment, was 
transformed. The very lengths to which she had 
gone, the outraging of her woman’s nature in 
stooping to sue when I ought to have sued, had 
roused at last even her sweet and innocent 
temper. Mortification, the sense of slight, the 
agony of a rejected love, chased each other 
over her countenance. She was, for the moment, 
a raging tigress. Her bosom heaved, her eyes 
blazed, she clenched her hand, she stamped with 
her feet. 

«Traitor !’? she said, between her fixed teeth. 
“That my father and I saved from death, and 
succored back to life, and that now insults us. 
Oh! that I was a man!” 

She clutched the bosom of her dress as she 
spoke, and seemed as if she would have torn 
it asunder; then suddenly recollecting herself, 
she clasped both hands over her eyes, burst into 
tears, and rushed from my presence. 

I sprang to my feet. I knew now that not a 
moment was to be lost. I must escape, on the 
instant, or never. In a yery little while I would 
be denounced, the royal guards would be upon 
me, and I should be a prisoner, or, perhaps, 
murdered on the spot. Even if I had been base 
enough now to accept life, on the terms of a mar- 
riage with Obeira, she would, I said to myself, 
disdain the offer, and be all the more eager for 
revenge. A woman once scorned, I remembered 
to have been told, never forgave. 

These reflections rushed through my mind, as 
I hurriedly tossed the remaining mats aside, and 


dragged from the receptacle below a few jars of 
the most concentrated food there, the famous | 
jelly. It was no longer a question of getting to 
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the boat, with the month’s supply I had caleu- 
lated on: if I was able to reach the canoe with 
enough sustenance eyen for a few days, I would 
be fortunate. 

I suppose that when the startled inhabitants 
of Pompeii were roused by the fiery hail and 
suffocating smoke, and when, seizing their near- 
est valuables, they rushed toward the harbor, 
and were caught, and choked, and buried, and 
left, charred to after ages, in the matrix of sand 
and lava, that they felt something as I did, when 
I filled my arms with the precious jars, burst 
out into the night, and ran for my life ‘to the 
canoe. 

Not a soul, fortunately, was tobeseen. Bvyery- 
body was, apparently, still asleep. I had already 
crossed more than half the distance between my 
house and the landing, and yet all was hushed. 
“1 shall escape yet,” I cried. 

Suddenly I heard a shout, and then shouts 
and cries from every quarter. In a moment the 
entire settlement was awake. urrying feet 
and eager cries seemed to start up on every side. 
But as yet no one disputed my passage, no one 
was eyen seen near the canoe. 

Breathless, panting, almost exhausted, like a 
hunted deer, that has heen chased by the hounds 
all day, I reached the landing at last, leaped 


into the boat, and prepared to untie the cable. 


The tide had begun to ebb, and was setting 
strongly out to sea, in which direction also a 
stiff breeze was beginning to blow. 

“‘T am safe,’ I cried. But, even as I spoke, 
I discovered that the boat, instead of being 
merely hitched, by a loop, to the post, was tied 
fast. I had no knife ready to cut the rope, but 
was forced to wait till I would untie it. But my 
trembling, uncertain fingers delayed for a mo- 
ment. 

This was fatal to me. The cries, the hurryirg 
feet came nearer, and before I could disentangle 
the knot, the pursuers were upon me. A sayage 
form, leaping into the canoe, beside me, almost 
stunned me with a blow from a stone-axe. Others 
and others followed: the crowd on shore pulled 
the boat back to land; and I was seized, bound, 
and flung on the bank, bruised and bleeding, 
in less time than I have taken to descrike all 
this. 

Torches were gleaming from a score of hands, 
lighting up. the faces of the royal guards, and 
the scene around; the alarm-drum, which the 
islanders used for a tocsin, ‘was sounding its 
tom-tom; shouts were heard from the houses of 
the village, as the suddenly-awakened inhabi- 
tants called to each other; women and children, 


in the distance, uncertain of the cause of the 
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alarm, were screaming in terror: hurrying feet, 
louder and more frequent continually, were com- 
ing toward me. Everything was confusion and 
horror. 

In the midst of all this, I heard the well- 
known Voice of the king, speaking in tones hoarse 
with anger, as he strode rapidly through the 
crowd. The guards opened for him to pass, and 
he paused above me, flushed, and panting, and 
in disorderly attire. The high-priest had accom- 
panied him, and now stood by his side. 

The monarch looked at me for a moment, 
spurned me contemptuously with his feet, and 
then turned to the high-priest. 

“J would not have believed it, the traitor!” 
How he hissed the words out. “I would not 
have believed it, if I had not seen it with my 
own eyes. We took him in, sick and weak,” 
he said, in a voice shaking with emotion, but in 
a guarded whisper. ‘We nursed him back to 
life; we would have given him our daughter; 
we would have made him heir to our kingdom. 
Yet all this while he has been deceiving us. He 
has been going about with a lie in his every ac- 
tion, if not on his lips. That is not the worst. 
He has robbed us of our daughter’s love, and 
then flung her from him; she, a princess, a 
priestess, the descendant of a hundred kings! 
By sun and moon,” he cried, vehemently, no 
longer speaking in a whisper, and to the high- 
priest alone, but raising his voice so that all 
could hear, and lifting his right arm to heaven, 
‘‘by all the stars, by the invisible powers that 
rule the elements, he shall die; die as traitors 
die; I, Tootaha, have sworn it.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 

‘Dre as traitors die.’ J well knew what that 
meant in Tolulah. ' 

Once, during one of my rambles with Obeira, 
we had come, suddenly, upon a vast temple, 
built not of timber as the dwelling-houses in the 
island were, but of stone, and surrounded by a 
high stone wall. It stood in a cleared spaee, in 
the midst of a dense forest; on a raised terrace, 
and beetled over a vast precipice. 

When Obeira saw it she turned away with a 
shudder. ! 

‘Let us go,” she said. ‘I did not know the 
path led here.” 

She caught my arm, as she spoke, and would 
have dragged me away. 

«But what is it?’ L cried, and stopped. 

‘Tt is the Hall of Death,” she said, with ter- 
ror in her hushed voice. ‘They try traitors 
there, and condemn them, and afterward they 
are flung eff the edge of the precipice, which 
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goes sheer down a thousand feet. They are dashed 
to pieces.” 

Impelled by an impulse I could not control, I 
suddenly left her, and following one side of the 
wall, reached directly the edge of the acclivity. 
Here, holding on to the branch of a tree, I 
leaned over and gazed down. 

It was an appalling sight. The precipice fell 
perpendicularly, as Obeira had said, a thousand 
feet, or more, into a narrow ravine, the bottom 
of which was full of jagged rocks. The oppo- 
site side of the ravine rose as steeply, unbroken 
by tree or shrub. The ravine itself was narrow, 
as if the mountain had been cleft asunder by 
some sudden concussion of nature. Whoever 
has traversed the Splugen Pass of the Alps, will 
remember the gulfs that yawn by the road in 
the Via Mala. Similar to them was the awful 
chasm into which I now looked down. 

In the dim light, at the bottom, I saw, or 
fancied I saw, white, ghastly objects, like human 
bones or skeletons. As I gazed, a carrion bird 
of prey, that had been sitting, humped up on a 
stone, lazily spread its wings, and flew away 
down the ravine, diminished in the distance to 
little more than a speck. My blood ran cold in 
my veins. Ino longer wondered at Obeira. 

When I regained her, she was sitting pale as 
death, with averted face. Hearing my footstep, 
she arose, and nervously catching me by the 
arm, hurried me away. 

“Tow could you?’ she said, after awhile. 
‘«That awful precipice.’ Then, afteramoment, 
she added. ‘‘I suppose it is necessary that 
great criminals, like those guilty of sacrilege and 
treason, should die this fearful death; but I 
never wish to hear of it, much less to see the 
place, except when duty compels me. It is not 
often, fortunately, that this dreadful punishment 
has to be inflicted. Only twice in my memory, 
has an execution occurred, and both times it was 
for sacrilege. But in my grandfather’s time, 
they say, there was a great rebellion, and then 
a score and more of traitors were put to death: 
and their skulls are all to be seen in the judg- 
ment hall: the people call it, in consequence, 
ever since, the Place of Skulls. As a priestess 
T have to visit this hall occasionally ; but I do 
not get over it for a week.” 

This then was the doom to which I was des- 
tined! To this terrible death Obeira herself 
had betrayed me! What must be the change 
worked in her gentle nature, I said to myself, 
when she could send me to such a fate? 

“Get up,” said an officer of the royal guards. 
harshly, as soon as the king had disappeared, 
“and follow us.”’ 
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He accompanied his words with a prick of his 
spear, and at the same instant the men who had 
been holding me, jerked me to my feet. 

It was the same officer, who, a few weeks before, 
when the frigate had appeared off the island, 
hal been so deferential to me. His rudeness 
and brutality showed me, more than anything else 
could have done, how altered was my position. 
I rose amid the hootings and yells of the crowd. 

My feet had been tied, when I was arrested, 
as well as my arms, but the first were now 
loosened. The cords that pinioned my hands 
behind were tightened, however, and a guard of 
soldiers surrounding me, we set forth on our 
journey. 

Our way led directly into the hills, and for 
hours we kept on, at a pace that was almost a 
run, following one ravine up after another, and 
penetrating through thick jungles of wood, until, 
just at dawn, we emerged from a dense forest, 
and came out on an open space, in which stood 
a large, low building, surrounded by a high 
stone wall, that I recognized as the inclosure of 
the Hall of Death. 

A summons, made by blewing through a huge 
conch-shell that hung at the gate, brought an 
aged priest to the entrance, who admitted us, 
after a moment’s scrutiny, within the walls. 
This custodian, being informed of the purpose 
of the visit, and of the king’s commands, bowed 
low, and conducted us acréss the open space to 
a small stone hut, which stood in one corner. 
This wasthe prison. Into it I was rudely thrust, 
and left to reflect, in the profound darkness, on 
my hapless condition. 

Alas! there was little comfort in these reflec- 
tions. The more I thought on my position, the 
less hopeful it appeared. 

“Tam to be punished, not for my apparent 
crime, the attempt to escape,” I said, “but for 
other things. It is the insult to Obeira, as they 
call it, which I am to expiate. No, agony of 
body, that can be thought of, will be spared. 
Doubtless the angry monarch himself is coming 
to witness and gi.at over my tortures.” 
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The day wore on. I could not, indeed, reckon 
the hours, for I sat in utter darkness; but I 
could hear the measured tread of the sentries 
without; and I thought that, more than once, 
these sentries were relieved. I was hungry, and 
consumed with thirst, and my wrists, which were 
still tightly pinioned behind me, began to swell, 
and give me the acutest pain. 

“Tt is part of the king's fiendish reven sey? rT 
cried, ‘‘to break my spirit by starvation, But 
he shall be disappointed. One thing, at least, is 
left to me—to die stoically, and not disgrace my 
name and race.” 

At this point, all at once, I thought of my mo- 
ther. I saw her, in fancy, looking for news of 
me in every arrival from the Indies. But years 
would pass, and no intelligence would come. I 
was already the only survivor of our ill-fated 
ship, and in a few hours I also would be no 
more. I pictured her going to the door, in the 
dusk of the evening, as some. fooisteps, that 
seemed not unfamiliar, approached her humble 
dwelling. Then I saw her look of disappoint- 
ment and agony as the footsteps went on. The 
fancied scene was too much for me. I covered 
my face with my hands and burst into tears. 

After hours, spent in this way, the door of my 
prison was opened, and the custodian entered, 
bearing food and water, which he placed before 
me. At the same time he untied my wrists. 

«Bat and drink,” he said, curtly, ‘and im- 
mediately. The great king has come, the mer- 
ciful, but just king, and the judges with him, 
and you will be tried at once. Eat, for you 
will want all yore strength, let me tell oh for 
what is to come.’ 

With these ominous remarks, he withdrew to 
the door, which he left partially open, so that I 
might see to eat; and stood there, silent and 
dumb as a statue. 

Beyond him, pacing to and fro, went the sen- 
tinel; and beyond that I caught a glimpse of 
the blue sky, that I was so soon to look my last 
upon forever | 
(T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Ow! other ones will cheer thee, 
With love’s impassioned tone, 
And smile when they are near thee, 
And weep when thou art gone; 
And other eyes will brighten 
Whene’er thy form they see ; 
And other hearts will lighten, 
But none will love like nic. 


Our paths in life will ever 
Be verging far apart ; 
But yet what change can sever 
Thine image from my heart. 
Another heart will bless thee, 
And give its wealth to thee; 
And other arms caress thee, 
But none will love like me. 
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BY AGNES JAMES. 





- 2ur8 giri in white, with searlet geranium in 
her hair? That is one of our beauties. Miss 
Lily Darrell. Pretty, isn’t she?’”’ said Joe Thorn- 
ley, putting up his glass to stare at the lady in 
question. 

“Pretty is hardly the word,” replied Capt. 
Lindsay, smiling as he glanced admiringly to- 
ward the girl. 

A rounded, yet slender figure, about the mid- 
dle height, but with so erect and stately a car- 
riage as to appear taller. A pure, calm face, 
almost too pale, but brightened by sweet, red 
lips, and a pair of lovely hazel eyes. The eye- 
brows and long, sweeping lashes, were a shade 
darker than the soft, dusky hair that went 
waving off from a low, smooth, white brow, and 
drooped in heavy braids at the back of her head. 

More than pretty she was; better than beau- 
tiful. A lovely, ‘‘spirituelle’’ face, the captain 
thought, and he was so attracted by it, that a 
few minutes afterward he found himself tvalking 
up to Miss Darrell under Joe Thornley’s guid- 
ance, bowing low before the graceful figure, and 
receiying a smile from those red lips, and a 
glance from the bright eyes. He stood near her, 
her dress of white tulle almost touching him, and 
her lovely face turned toward him. Tler voice 
was low and sweet, and even ball-room common- 
places became interesting when uttered by her 
lips. The captain and she talked for a few mo- 
ments about the ocean, bathing, boating, and the 
different matters in the neighborhood of this 
special sea-side place. Then they talked of Capt. 
Lindsay’s profession, of foreign countries he had 
visited, for he was in the navy, and of several 
naval officers whom Miss Darrell knew. 

Before the captain’s advent, Miss Darrell had 
been the center of a little circle of admirers, 
with asmile and a kind word for each. Now, 
by some inexplicable woman’s art, she had dis- 
missed them all, and all her attention was given 
to him. This was flattering, and the captain 
liked it, while he did not exactly understand it. 

Presently he found the lady’s soft voice grow- 
ing earnest, and her eyes watching his face 
eagerly. He was telling her of an adyenture in 
India—a tiger-hunting expedition; and she was 
asking him quick, eager questions. The hero of 
the story, at first, only appeared as “‘ one of our 


fellows,’’ but as the captain proceeded, his name 
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transpired. With Lily Darreli’s great, sparkling, 
hazel eyes fixed upon his face, he exclaimed, 
«Miss Darrell, I don’t believe there was ever a 
braver fellow on earth than that man. Do you 
know, when the beast stood there, ready to 
spring, and there wasn’t a gun in the party 
loaded, Edmund Blair just stepped forward as 
cool as ae 

The captain stopped abruptly. What was the 
matter with his listener? The hazel eyes had 
seemed suddenly to dilate into terror, The fair 
face had grown white as death, and a shiver 
passed through the girl’s form from head to foot. 

For one instant he stood looking into those 
wide, burning eyes, bewildered and irresolute, 

Then the dark lashes quivered and drooped a 
little, and a long breath, like a sigh, stole softly 
over the girl’s parted lips! 

“Go on!”’ she said, in her soft eager tones, and 
again her eyes were fixed on his face. 

It was the story of a daring, almost reckless 
exploit, told with an amount of enthusiasm that 
supplied the place of eloquence, The captain 
related it to the end without a question from 
Miss Darrell, but her eyes told him how it thrilled 
and fascinated her. 

« And Blair brought his tiger-skin away with 
him. It was for some girl, you know. I’ve often 
wondered if she knew what a dreadful risk he 
ran to get it for her. I don’t think she’d like 
to look at it if she did. Poor Blair! He was a 
splendid fellow! We all loved him on board the 
‘Tecumseh !’ ”” 

«He was!’’ said Miss Darrell, with an inquir- 
ing look. 

“Yes. He is dead now. It was a sad affair. 
A duel about the girl he was engaged to, and 
Blair wounded his antagonist, it was thought 
mortally. His friends hurried him out of the 
country, and he went to Australia, to the gold 
mines there, and was murdered by a party of 
bush-rangers, as he was on his way back to Sid- 
ney. At least that’s what we heard about it.” 

Miss Darrell was looking down at the bouquet 
of flowers she held, plucking one scarlet petal 
after another from a cluster of geranium, and 
letting them fall at her feet. 

The band was playing Strauss’ waltz, ‘‘ The 
Beautiful Blue Danube.’”’? The sweet, wild music 
floated up from horn, and violin, and soft flute, 
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and the dancers swept by, swaying to the sway- 
ing music. 

Miss Darrell raised her head. 

“Did you ever hear the name of the girl to 
whom he was engaged ?”’ she asked, in a low tone. 

“Yes, often; it was Elise Raynal. Hespoke of 
her sometimes tome. Will you waltz, Miss Dar- 
rell?”’ 

His arm went round her slender waist, and 
they floated down the long room to the soft strains 
of the ‘ Blue Danube.” 

“ What did he say of her?” she breathed softly. 
“‘ Wow did he speak of her?” 

«© Asif she had been an empress—an angel. 
Something as far above him as the heavens. I 
believe, after all, she was only a pretty little 
Creole flirt.” 

Surely it. was a sigh that fluttered over Miss 
Darrell’s red lips! But her face was turned 
away now, and the captain could not see it. On, 
on they swept, borne by the music, as if it had 
been the waves of the mighty ‘‘ Blue Danube.” 
Presently he heard her speak again, in tones so 
low that he'‘bent his head to catch them. 

‘Did you ever see him after the duel?” she 
asked. 

“No. 
Miss Raynal, we supposed. 


Te had gone to Cuba on leave. To marry 
It all happened 


there. The difficulty was with a Spaniard, and 
some English officers, friends of Blair's, thinking 


the man would die, hurried him away. But 
there had been a quarrel with the girl, of course, 
or Blair would never have left the island. We 
knew very little about it. One of the English- 
men wrote to me at Blair’s request, telling me 
of it, and asking me to deliver his resignation at 
the Navy Department. He said he never saw a 
more utterly wretched and reckless man than 
Blair. It was through this same Capt. Howard 
that I afterward heard of his death. He for- 
warded me a Sidaey paper, with an account of it.” 

« And there was no doubt of it?” she asked. 

“None whatever, I believe. That was two 
years ago. He had been in Australia two years. 
If it had been a mistake, Blair would have written 
to some one. No, there's no doubt of it. *F, 

The music stopped, with a crash, and Miss 
Darrell’s hand fell from the captain’s shoulder. 

She took his arm, and they went toward the 
goat she had left. 

“Oh, Lily! I have been looking for you,”’ 
said a pretty, little blonde; suddenly putting her 
hand on Miss Darrell’sarm. ‘/ Mamma says 
Why, Lil, what on outs is the matter with you? 
How pale you are.’ 

“J think I am always pale Rosa,” said Miss 
Then she introduced the captain 





Darrell, smiling. 
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to her pretty little cousin, and stood talking with 
them, and with others who joined the group. 
The unnatural pallor left her face, and a color, 
soft as the rose-colored lining of a sea-shell, stole 
to her cheek. How lovely and bright her face 
was! And how fascinating the sweet gracious- 
ness of her words and smiles! It was all over, 
with Capt. Lindsay, long before Rosa’s mother, 
Mrs. Darrell, joined the party, and carried 
away her daughter and niece. Ile was deep in 
love with the hazel-eyed beauty; and when she 
had left the ball-room, all the light and life were 
gone from it. It was only a warm, crowded, 
dreary “‘bore.’’? So he went away to pace up 
and down the hard beach, under the cool, dark 
sky, and large calm stars. Long, sighing waves 
came rolling over the sand to his feet. The cool 
night-breeze lifted his hair softly ; and far away 
he heard the band playing the ‘‘ Beautiful Blue 
Danube.” 

But the music had ceased, and lights were cut 
in the ball-room, long before the captain sought 
his room, and fell aa dream of Lily 
Darrell’s eyes. 

Capt. Lindsay, had come to the sea-side to 
spend a couple of days with an invalid uncle. Ho 
staid six weeks, and his uncle went away, anu 
left him there. ‘There’s a pretty girl in the 
case, my dear,” he reported to the captain’s 
mother. <A little, Southern witch, with bright 
eyes and white hands. John does nothing but 
walk, and boat, and waltz witl. her. But there 
are a half-dozen other ee in the lists. I 
don’t know how it will end. 

Neither did Japt. Lindsay know how it sot 
end; but meantime, he was quite’ contented to 
spend day after day, watching the varying light 
in those hazel eyes of Lily’s; the flitting color 
on her cheek, and the faint smiles, that came and 
went around her sweet, serious mouth; and 
listening to the low, clear tones of her voice. 

“J don’t know what's the fascination about 
Miss Darrell,” said Joe Thornley, who was one 
of her victims. ‘She isn’t gay. You never 
hear her laugh—at least I never did. She 
doesn’t talk a great deal, But she’s so con- 
foundedly pretty, and what she does say, in 
that soft voice of hers, is so sweet, and—and en- 
tirely bewitching, that J can’t resist her. 1 
don’t believe she’s a flirt, either. She doesn’t 
mean to fool a fellow, but she ean’t help being 
the loveliest creature on earth.” 

‘©The loveliest creature on earth!’’ Capt. 
Lindsay thought of Joe’s expression, and heartily 
agreed with him, as he sat with Lily one day in 
a favorite nook of hers, where a huge pile of 
rock protected them from the wind and sun, and 


” 
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afforded a safe and pleasant seat. Little Rosa 
was there, reading ‘* Owen Meredith,” aloud, 
and Lily sat leaning back, listlessly ; a piece of 
scarlet crocheting in her lap, but her hands 
felled over it, and her eyes following a distant 
sail on the blue ocean. 

“Tere is my favorite. Just listen, captain! 
cried Rosa, and she began to read the little 
poem, ‘* Aux Italiens.” 

The girl’s voice was very sweet and clear, and 
the waves murmured a soft monotonous accom- 
p-niment to its music, as she read how he, 
whose early love was dead so long ago, sat and 
listened to Manrico’s song in the tewer, and 
thought of her as those wonderful tenor tones, 


“Ranz out from the donjon tower, 
* Non ti seordar dime.” 


The captain’s eyes rested on Lily's fair face, 
while Rosa read on, and the poet dreamed of 
his lost love.and their parting. 


“Tn that lost land. in that soft clime 
In the crimson evening weather. 
# * * * * 
I thought of our little quarrels and strife : 
And the letter that brought me back my ring. 
And it atl seemed then, in the waste of life, 
Such a very little thing! 


a * 


For I thought of her grave below the hill, 
Which the sentinel cypress-tree stands over. 

And I thought ‘ were she only living still, 
How I would forgive her and loye her!” 


Something stirred the calm of the fair face 
Lindsay was watching. A something so untan- 
gible, that he could not tell whether she had 
grown paler, or her lip had quivered, or the long 
lashes had drooped lower over her brilliant 
eyes. 

Rosa, read .on, with a little quiver in her 
voice. The child’s eyes were full of tears too, 
when she read the words, 


“ My thinking of her, or the musie’s strain 
Or something which never will be expressed, 
Had brought her back from the grave again, 
With the jasmine in her breast. 
She is noi dead. and she is not wed! 
But she loves me now, and she loved fne then! 
And the very first words that her sweet lips said, 
My heart grew youthful aguin. 
* * * # # rE ES 
And I think in the lives of most women and men, 
There’s a moment when all would go smooth and even, 
If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven, 
But, oh! the smell of that jasmine flower! 
And oh, that music! and oh, the way 
That voice ranz out from the donjon tower, 
* Non ti seordar di me !* 
* Non ti seordar di me!?” 


Every trace of color had faded from Lily's 
cheek, and the eyes that still followed that far- 


oF sail, were filled with unutterable sadness and } 


longing. She did not move or speak. 
Rosa closed the book and looked up eagerly. 


‘“Tsn't it lovely and stranze?’’ she cried. } 


“But do you understan:lit? Does he mean that 
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} she really came back? That she really was not 
; dead ?” 

‘«T suppose so,’’ said the captain, absenily, re- 
called from his bewildered study of that fair, 
sad face. 

Lily glanced at the flushed, eager child, and 


smiled a smile infinitely sadder than tears would 


? 


have been. 

«No, no,’ 
T think he was tormenting himself with visions 
of impossible happiness. She was dead long 
ago. It was only a dream.” 

Little Rosa sighed, and fluttered the leaves of 
her book restlessly. , 

“T wish Owen Meredith wouldn’t write such 
sad things,’ she said. ‘It’s true, I know, what 
he says about all things going smooth and 
even. 


> 


she said. ‘It was only a dream. 


‘Tf only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven.’ 


miserable talking about it? And I wonder what 
they quarrelled about, he and his early love, and 
if she died of a broken heart.’ 

“I think he did not love her well enough 
while she lived, or he would haye wished that 
she would ‘come back and forgive,’”’ said Lily, 
in that strange, low tone that was as sad as the 
wistful look in her eyes. 

«Yes, it’s evident he did not blame himself 
very much for the quarrel,’’ the captain said, 
carelessly. 

He was not thinking much about the poem. 
He was engaged in trying to conjecture the 
cause of that unutterable sadness and despair, 
in Lily Darrell’s lovely eyes. But while he 
looked at herand wondered about it, she seemed 
to feel his gaze on her face. 

She turned toward him with a smile, and asked 
some sudden question abont the rising tide. 
Then she began to sing a low, sweet Gondolied, 
as soft and lulling as the ripple of the wayes on 
the sand. 

“You go to-morrow, then, Miss Darrell ?”’ said 
Capt. Lindsay, one evening, as they sat together 
in one of the numerous yine-shadowed seats on 
the long veranda outside of the ball-room win- 
dows. 

«‘Yes,”’ she said, in a tone of regret. <*We 
are all sorry to go; but my uncle’s business ealls 
him home. We have made a great many plea- 
sant friends here, and are very unwilling to 
leave them.” : 

“Tam glad to hear you say so,”’ said the cap- 
tain, eagerly. ‘It is pleasant to know that 
you vegret the close of a summer which has been 
{ the happiest of my life,” 


; 
But they can’t, and why should he make people 
? 
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Lily glanced up at him with a startled look in 
her eyes. ‘he moon shone so brightly on her 
face, that he saw a faint color rising there. 

“You know why I have been so happy here— 
because I have been with you, and I loye you,” 
he said, in his grave, earnest way, while his dark 
eyes were bent seriously and tenderly on her 
face, 

The color deepened on her cheek, and her 
breath came hurriedly, and her heart beat fast. 

“Lily, I am not eloquent, you know; but I 
love you so dearly. Will you marry me?’ he 
snid, bending toward her, and never moving his 
eyes from her face. 

She was silent a moment, sitting with her hands 
lightly folded, and her eyes cast down. What a 
torrent of contending impulses aud emotions 
rushed through her heart, while she sat there, 
with the flush ebbing away from her cheek, 
leaving her still and pallid as a marble statue! 

Memories of the past—the sweet, dead past, 
came vividly before her. A voice, long silent, 
pleaded against the tones of her living lover. 
iyes deep, and blue, and tender, reproached her 
for her faithlessness. Yet this warm, living love 
was very sweet to her. And she knew she could 
make this strong, tender heart happy by one 
word, one touch of her little hand, one look of 
her eyes. 

She raised her eyes, shining with tears, and 
looked into the kindly, honest face, and earnest, 
dark eyes. 

“T have wrecked one heart, made one life 
wretched! May I not atone for it by giving hap- 
piness here, by making this life a happy one?” 
she thought, and in that instant she decided. 

‘“‘T will marry you,’’ she said, gently, “if you 
can be content with the love I give you. There 
is no one living dearer to me than you are; but 

,{ can never love again as I once did.” 

‘“‘T will be content, Lily, my darling! My 
whole life shall be spent in thanking you for 
the happiness you give me now,” was the eager 
answer. 

“« And yet I am wrong,” she cried, hur- 
riedly. ‘I have no right to keep back anything 
from you. Let me tell you all, and you will not 
love me as well perhaps as you do now.” 

“No!ns! Ican trust you. Tell me nothing 
now. Ionly know, that of all men living, I am 
dearest to you. I am not jealous of the past,” 
he said, and his kiss on her lips kept back the 
words she began to utter. 

The Darrells left the sea-side the next day; 
but Capt. Lindsay went with them, and Miss 
Darrell’s disconsolate admirers were left to 
openly abuse, and secretly envy him, for, of 





course, a rumor of their engagement arose im- 
mediately. 

However, he accompanied them only a part of 
the way toward their Southern home, turning 
aside to ‘ give an account of himself’’ to his mo- 
ther and uncle. 

It was midwinter before they met again. Capt. 
Lindsay was detained by his professional duties 
until January, when he unexpectedly obtained a 
short furlough, and set out immediately for the 
city in which the Darrells lived. He had no 
time to give notice of his coming, and during 
his rapid journey his imagination dwelt con- 
stantly with delight upon the anticipated meet- 
ing with Lily. He fancied her start and flush- 
of pleasure and surprise, her sparkling eyes and 
eager welcome. Her letters had convinced him 
that he was indeed very dear to her. Though a 
more exacting lover would have fancied them 
cold, to him they breathed an affection, not blind 
or passionate, but deep, true, and lasting. Some- 
times it occurred to him that they were more 
friendly than loving; but then he remembered 
Lily’s quiet and reserved nature, and felt that 
her calm, gentle words of affection were worth 
far more than extravagant professions of attach- 
ment from a more impulsive person. 

It was evening when the captain reached 
Mr. Darrell’s house, and as the servant admitted 
him, and said that Miss Lily was in, there came 
a gleam of white, flowing robes, a light step, and 
an eager voice of welcome. It was not Lily, but 
pretty Rosa, dressed for a large party, who came 
to meet him with such white, outstretched hands, 
and glowing cheeks. 

‘Lily will be so glad!’ she declared. «She 
has a slight headache, and is not going out. 
Come, let me take you to her own little parlor.’ 

She led the way through a suit of magnificent 
rooms, to a small exquisitely-furnished ‘ bou- 
doir,” filled with books, pictures, flowers, and 
musical instruments. The gas-lights in the room 
shone through shades of alabaster, with a soft- 
ened brilliancy like that of moonlight. A bright 
fire glowed in the grate, and a large easy-chair 
was drawn upnearit. There, in that great chair 
sat Lily, looking into the red coals, and resting 
her forehead on her slender hand. 

Capt. Lindsay stood, for an instant, gazing at 
her in silence. She looked pale, and worn, and 
languid; and the corners of her sweet mouth 
drooped slightly with a weary, sad expression. 
She had not heard his footsteps on the thickly- 
carpeted floors, and did not raise her head till 
Rosa called her. Then she turned quickly. 

She started as she saw Capt. Lindsay, and, in 
an instant, she rose, and came toward him with 
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asmile. But there was no flush and sparkle on 
her face, and her greeting was as quiet, simple, 
and merely friendly as her letters had been. 

Capt. Lindsay wasa little disappointed at first, 

but when Rosa had gone away, with a smiling 
*‘good-by,”’ aud Lily sank again into her eush- 
ioned chair, and he saw how pale and languid 
she was, he remembered the headache Rosa had 
spoken of, and reproached himself-for expecting 
any warmer welcome than she had given. 
_ As he sat, looking anxiously at her, and no- 
ticing sadly that she had grown paler and thin- 
ner since they parted, his eyes were suddenly 
attracted by the strange cover of the chair in 
which she sat. It wasa large tiger skin, thrown 
earclessly over it, and covering it completely. 
Lily’s delicate cheek brushed against the tawny 
hide, and her white hand rested on it as it lay 
yn the arm of the chair. 

The captain could not-tell why it was; but.all 
that evening his eyes wandered from her fair, 
sweet face to the tawny tiger’s skin, and he 
found himself lost in speculations about the his- 
tory of this strange, barbaric ornament of a 
lady’s ‘ boudoir.” 

He went away, at last, still wondering about it, 
and fecling sure that it was, in some way, con- 
nected with that sorrowful past of hers, the mem- 
ory of which brought such asad, wistfullook into 
her love oh eyes. He had said he was not jealous of 
the past; but it was a feeling very near akin to 
jealousy ‘thi vémade him pull his hat low over his 
brows, and walk with downcast eyes and moody 
face, along the dim and silent streets. Presently, 
turning from ihe region of quiet residences, he 
came into w street where the lamps burned bril- 
liantly before a large theatre, and gay crowds 
of people were pouring out of the wide, open 
doors. [Io paused a moment, stopped by the 
tide of passers-by, and, in that instant, there 
rose before him a vision that almost made his 
heart stand still. There, in the blaze of gas- 
light, a» man stood with the face of Edmund 
Blair, with his deep-blue eyes, and waving, 
brown hair, and clear-cut features. It was older 
and graver than his face when Lindsay last saw 
it. It was bronzed by sun and wind, and a heavy 
mustache now shaded the mouth ; and the eyes, 
that used to sparkle so with fun and high spirits, 
were quict and graye; but it was the face of Hd- 
mund Blair, murdered so long ago in the Aus- 
tralian bush. Lindsay stood speechless, face to 
face with this apparition, till, suddenly, the quiet 
eyes shone joyfully, a glow of pleasure flashed 
into the still face, and Lindsay felt his hand 
seized in a warm, living clasp. 

It was no ghost, but Edmund himself. Even 
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Lily Darrell was forgotten for the next hour, 
while the friends, sv long sundered, sat and 
looked at each other, with eyes that were more 
than once moistene by starting tears, as Ed- 
mund told the long, sad story of his wanderings 
and escapes. 

“They said I was murdered, but I was only 
cruelly hurt. I crawled away into the bush, 
and, after a while, found some natives, who took 
care of me. I lived through it, and, after many 
months, I came back to Cuba—to see her, 





John. 


I could not live away from her any longer. I 
found my Spanish enemy alive and well. He 


saw me, knew me, and was very friendly and 
kind to me. He told me how he had been in- 
duced by a woman, who hated Elise, to deceive 
me about her. The ring he had of hers was 
stolen by this woman. The poor child was in- 
nocent of everything but a light flirtation, car- 
ried on partly to pique me, partly out of child- 
ish gayety and lightness of heart. But, she was 
gone from Havana—no one could tell me where. 
Her aunt, Madame Raynal, was dead, and Elise 
had gone away with strangers, relations probably 
of her mother, who was an American. I could 
learn absolutely nothing more regarding her or 
them. And for months I have been searching 
for her, all over this country, but in vain. 1 
cannot forget her—I never shall; and I shall 
search for her as long as I live.” 

The young men sat opposite each other in 
Lindsay’s room, with a little table between them. 
Spas put down the glass of wine he held, 
folded his arms, leaned upon the table, and re- 
flected. 

At last he broke the silenee, with the practical 
question, ‘‘Ilave you advertised ?” 

“Yes, said Edmund. ‘TI have advertised 
in a dozen papers, for information concerning 
Elise Raynal, formerly of Cuba. You did not 
think I could neglect the most evident means of 
obtaining the information I wanted ?” 

“Still,” suggested Lindsay, after another 
thoughtful pause, ‘‘she may not have seen it. 
Or, perhaps—women are strange beings, Blair— 
she may not wish to be discovered.” 

Edmund turned to him with kindling eyes. 

«“T tell you, she loved me!’’ he said, vehe_ 
mently. ‘I believe she loves me now, if she is 
living. But see here! I will advertise again. 
I will say now what I know will bring a response 
from her, if she has not forgotten me.” 

He wrote a few lines rapidly on a leaf of hig 
pocket-book, and tossed it across the table to 
‘ Lindsay. who read these words, — 
««<« The tiger’s skin.’ If Elise has not forgotten 
(that, and the 14th of June, will she let E. B. 
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hear from her? Diego has told me all. 
she forgive him? Address b. B., box 4850, 
post-office.” 

Lindsay laid it down, with a perplexed, 
thoughtful face. 

“The tiger's skin! Yes; I suppose she will 
answer that,’’ he said, slowly. 

“Poor child! Shetrembled, and turned pale 
when I told her the story of that tiger-hunt. I 
believe she never looked at the skin withont a 
It was the 14th of June when 
L can see 


shiver of horror. 
I killed the tiger, and she said 
her now with her sweet face smiling and flush- 
ing, her eyes glittering with tears, and both her 
little hands clasped tight on my arm, as she said, 
‘J shall always remember that day, as the dear- 
est in the year to me, for then you risked your 
life to gratify an idle wish of mine, and yet 
heaven spared you to me.’ Ah, my dear, little 
Lise! I wonder if these four, long, sad years 
have left her still a sweet, loving child, I won- 
der, sometimes, if she is still on earth. If she 
could come back to me now, I would love and 
trust her as T never did before.”’ 

“Tf she would come back tome !’? The words 
rang on in Lindsay’s ears, as he sat gazing 
dreamily into the fire. And vaguely, like half- 
remembered music, came back the sound of a 
clear, young voice reading; while the waves 
murmured a soft accompaniment, and against 
the gray, storm-beaten rocks gleamed a lovely 
face, white, still, and sad, with wistful, sorrowful 
The waves murmured on, and the clear 





eyes. 
voice reat softly, 


“JT think in the lives of most women and men, 
Thore’s # time when all would go smooth and eyen, 
If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven.” 


he fire was dying out as the two young men 
sat gazing silently at it. The city clocks struck 
two, and Lindsay started. 

«“ Blair;y’ he said, abruptly, “I have a piece 
of news to tell you. I’m going to be married, 
in the spring, and if you wouldn’t mind, I’d like 
you to see her.” 

«Mind it! I'd like it. I congratulate you, 
old fellow, and I hope you may be as happy as 
you deserve,” said Edmund, stretching his hand 
across the table to grasp Lindsay’s cordially. 
« Who is she? Where can I see her?” 

Lindsay answered his questions very soberly, 
sparing him the usual lover's raptures, and then 
they parted for the time. But Lindsay's thoughts 
were strangely haunted by Elmund’s story, and 
“the tiger’s skin’? was in his dreams mysteri- 
ously identified with that which draped Lily 
Darrell’s cushioned chair. 
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Can ; had an engagement for the next morning, and 


would not be at home till three o'clock. That 
hour found him at her uncie’s door. Mr. Dar- 
yell himself, was in the drawing-room, and after 
a few moments’ friendly conversation with him, 
Lindsay passed on into Lily’s sitting-room. She 
was there, pacing restlessly up and down the 
room, with flushed cheeks and gittering eyes. 
She came quickly toward him, as he entered, 
and he saw at once that something unusual had 
oceurred. . 

“TI must speak to you now,’’ she said, vehe- 
mently, standing before him, with her hands 
tightly clasped together. ‘I must tell you how, 
years ago, I loved some one else, more, far more, 
than I can love you now. MWe is dead, and I 
have tried to forget him, and to be happy in 
making you happy. Oh, believe me! I have 
not been as selfish as I may appear. I wanted 
so much to atone for my foolish, wicked con- 
duet, by making one life brighter with my love— 
and Ido love you. But to-day I can think of 
nothing but the past, for—I may have been 
dreaming, ormad—I haye seen him. THe passed 
me quickly, in a crowd, without looking at me, 
Yes, I may have been dreaming, but it has 
brought the past back to me so vividly, that I 
know I can never forget it. Oh, forgive me! I 
never meant to wrong you. Ido notask to beset 
free now, unless you wish it. I will do as you 
please; but, oh! you see what a wrecked and 


’ 


wasted heart I give you?” 

She turned away with a tearless sob, and put- 
ting her arms on the back of her great chair, bent 
her face upon it, and stood there, quivering 
with violent emotion. 

Lindsay, stunned and speechless, could only 
gaze at her with despairing eyes. She was lost 
to him. He felt that, even while he loved her 
more passionately than ever, and longed, with all 
his warm, honest heart, to soothe and comfort 
her. Every one of those bitter sobs that shook 
her slender figure, went like a keen knife to his 
heart. 

In the drawing-room, Rosa was playing the 
«Blue Danube” waltz, and the soft, swaying 
strains filled up the dreary silence between Lily’s 
sobs. Lindsay was trying, vainly, to speak the 
words that svould separate him from Lily, and 
from happiness. He knew they must be spoken, 
but he could not utter them. 

Lily suddenly raised her head and glanced at 
him. ‘See!’ she cried, passionately, her hand 
still resting on the tiger’s skin. ‘‘ He loved me 
so dearly, that he periled his life to gratify my 
lightest. wish. He gaye me this, and it was 


Miss Darrell had told Capt. Lindsay that she stained with his heart’s blood.” 
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A wild fancy darted into Lindsay’s brain, as 
he listened to her words. 

“Lily! Oh, who are you?” he cried. «Am 
I, too, dreaming? Are you Lily Darrell, or Elise 
Raynal ?”’ 

She gazed at him with startled eyes and lips 
apart. 

He read her answer, in the sudden flush that 
dyed her cheeks, and with a groan he buried 
his face in his hands. 

A light touch roused him from the stupor of 
amazement and despair into which he had sunk. 
She was standing near him, with her soft eyes 
bent pityingly and yet entreatingly upon his 
face. 

‘‘T wanted to tell you long ago,’’ she said, 
gently, “but you would not let me. But I would 
not have married you without telling you all. I 
am Elise Darrell Raynal, but here they call me 
Lily. I love the name, for he, too, called me 
his ‘ Mleur de Lis,’ sometimes. When I came to 
my uncle, they said I must not be called Raynal 
any longer; for there was such a deadly hatred 
between the families. At home, in Cuba, they 
would not let me keep the Darrell in my name. 
I did not know it was my name till my aunt 
died, and my uncle Darrell came to take me 
away. You see I did not mean to deceive 
you, and yet,’ here a deep flush crimsoned her 
cheek, ‘“‘ when we talked of him, of Edmund, 
and you said Elise Raynal was a little Creole 
flirt; after that I was a little afraid to tell you. 
My friend! My lost Edmund’s friend! I wanted 
you-only to think well of me! Forgive me, for 
all the pain I give you. Do you think my heart 
does not suffer with yours?” 

Never had she looked lovelier in his eyes, 
than she did now, as she stood bending toward 
him, her hand on his arm, her sweet eyes shining 
through a mist of tears, and her red lips quiver- 
ing with distress. So lovely, so gentle and 
beseeching was her face, and he must give her 
up! He dared not look at her longer. He 
dared not trust himself to think, or to listen for 
an instant, to the wild, insane impulses that 
seized him. With a groan, he threw off the 
hand on his arm, and rushed from the room. 
Hie did not heed Rosa’s call, nor the frightened 
face with which she rose from the piano, and 
came toward him as he passed through the draw- 
ing-room. 

On, into the street he passed, and then he 
hurried recklessly along; anywhere that the 
fresh air might blow upon his brow and cool it, 
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he might keep that sweet face beside him all his 
life ; that he might hold that gentle hand in his, 
till death should divide them? Sharp and mighty 
was the struggle between good and eyil in his 
strong heart. But it was over at last. 

Edmund Blair, sitting dreaming by the glow- 
ing grate in his room, was startled by a step 
behind him, and a heavy hand on his shoulder. 
He turned to meet the gaze of Lindsay's eyes, 
gleaming with unnatural briliancy, from a face 
white, and set as that of the dead. 

“Why, Lindsay! Whatisthe matter? Where 
have you been?”’ he said, in astonishment. 

“ Hush! I cannot talk to you. I have found 


her. Come with me to her,’ he answered, 
hoarsely; 

“Who? Miss Darrell?’ asked Edmund, in 
perplexity. 

‘Elise Raynal. Come with me instantly.’’ He 


turned and hurried away. Edmund followed, 
half believing his friend had gone mad. Nota 
word would he answer to Blair’s questions, and 
at last they both walked in silence along the 
streets, till Mr. Darrell’s door was reached. 
Brushing past the surprised servant without a 
word of explanation, Capt. Lindsay led Edmund 
at once to the door of the little parlor. 

Here a sound of voices checked them for a 
moment. Lily was speaking quickly; ‘‘ Can it 
be a frightful jest? No, no, Rosa! I tell you 
he is living! See! Read for yourself! He is 
living! I know it, and 1 shall see him !’” 

Lindsay opened the door, which stood ajar. 
There, in the great chair, with its cover of tiger’s 
skin, sat Lily, with scarlet cheeks and burning 
eyes. Rosa was kneeling on the rug at her feet, 
holding a newspaper in her trembling hands, 
and reading something to which Lily pointed. 

The sound of the opening door made them both 
look up. Rosa started to her feet, and put out 
her hand te take Lily’s. Lily rose and glanced 
at Lindsay, thea beyond him, and her eyes fell 
upon Hdmund’s face. 

For one moment both ot them stood mute and 
motionless. ‘Then Edmund sprang forward. 

“ Blise! My darling!’’ he cried, stretching out 
his arms to her. 

She looked at him, gravely, for an instant. 
Then a faint, sweet smile stole to her lips, and 
with a sigh of perfect happiness, she came to 
him, and was gathered close to his heart. 

When, at last, she raised her head from that 
half-swoon of bliss, Lindsay was not there! 

Months afterward, when Elise was a young, 


and drive away the thousand devils that tortured } happy bride, with eyes of light, and a laugh as 


his heart with their evil suggestions. Was there 
‘sort by the sea-side, and Lindsay saw her there. 


any crime too deep and deadly to be done, that 


joyous as Rosa’s, she went again to the eld re- 
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He was very grave, but gentle, and kindly as; it?” she argued. ‘But now he loves me, and I 
ever, peculiarly so to her and her husband; but} am perfectly happy !”’ 
he was not with them much, devoting himself 
completely to the care of his invalid uncle. 


But, sometimes, his face wore a strangely sad 
and weary look, which all Rosa’s kisses could 

As months went on, they frequently met him, } not vanish. And once, when she was playing 
in different places, and at last he happened to be i for him her very sweetest airs, and her fingers 
stationed in the city in which they lived, and { wanilered, half-unconsciously into the swaying 
came often to their house, the most loved and | rythm of the ‘“ Beautiful Blue Danube,” he put 
§ 





valued of their guests. his hand out, and caught hers abruptly. 

It was not strange, that, meeting sweet Rosa “Don't, child! You hurt me!’’ he cried, al- 
almost daily, he should at last learn to love her { most sharply. 
with all the love that was left him to give. Per- Rosa looked at him with wide-open, surprised 
haps he was influenced by the discovery, acci-} eyes. He smiled, and stooped to kiss her white 
dentally made, that she had long loved him in } forehéad. 


secret. However it was, he married her, and ‘T beg your pardon; but I neyer like to hear 
she never thought him cold or stern as some } that waltz,’’ he said, and Rosa, with a nod and 
did. smile of tenderness, dashed off into a galop, as 


‘He loved Lily, of course. Who could help’ merry as her gay, light heart. 
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Sranprnq@ on the shining hill-tops, Never storm-clouds rise in fury, 
Looking through the mists of years; O’er the hills that watch-care keep; 
Lo! a yalley, calm and peaceful, And the angels in the valley, 
To my longing sight appears. Never leaye their guard, nor sleep. 
Oh! how sweet this vale of childhood! It is near tho gates of Heaven, 
Round whose bournes the gray hills rise; Far from wiles and ways of sin; 
Happy valley! smiling upward, Often can be heard the music, 
To the soft and tender skies. Of the harp-strings touched within, 
White the clouds that fleck the azure, Oh, the valley! angels guard it; 
Bright the sunshine over all; All of feay and sin withhold; 
Soft the shadows, lightly flitting, Guard and guide the little pilgrims, 
That upon this yalley fall: Safe within your love enfold; 
Ever fresh the dews of morning; When they leave the dewy meadows, 
White the lilies at our feet; Yor life’s burning, rocky way, 
Laughing rills, and merry songsters, Guide them, e’en across the river, 
Join in chorus, clear and sweet. To the realms of endless day, 
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Tey fall upon my roof to-night, And over all the years now dead, 
And sadden me again, Thought spreads her wings again; 
In sandals, soled with rays of light, As on the roof-tree, over-head, 
The soft fect of the rain; T hear the Autumn rain. 
The solemn, sad-vyoiced wind the while, 
Like a lone mourner grieves, Oh! sweet remembrancer of them 
As Autumn’s w:thered leaves they pile, Who slumber ‘neath tho sod ; 
High up beneath ’the aves Whose raiment’s tear-bespangled hem, 
‘ g f c ' 


Trails o’er the paths they trod, : 
Bring me from out the realms of space, 
A solace for this pain ; 
Step quicker yet, go on apace, 
Oh! soft fect of the rain, 


They mind me so of other feet, 
Who come to me no more; 

Of swift-winged joys, so fair and sweet, 
Gone by forevermore. 
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“Enron! Elinor!” aunt Fanny’s voice echoed 
sharply from her dressing-room. +‘ Are you not 
ready? The clock has struck the quarter, and 
it will take half an hour to get there.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Keith's soft tone answered. 
‘Alice!’ to her maid, “Take Mrs. Vander- 
venter’s shawl to her, and say that I will be 
down in a moment. You have forgotten my dia- 
mond pins for her coiffure; leave the keys, I 
will lock my jewel-case.”’ 

She looked at herself in the mirror with a 
curious smile, as the servant closed the door— 
asmile-that was strangely unsatisfied, and fol- 
lowed closely bya sigh. Yet many women would 
have. worn a look of proud consciousness, if the 
glass had reflected for them such a fair, oval 
face; eyes, whose liquid depths made you un- 
certain whether to call them gray or violet ; and 
hair, curling in lovely little rings, as a child’s 
would, above a broad brow, childlike in its grave 
purity. To-night she wore a dress of purple 
velvet, with quaint, square waist, and elbow- 
sleeves that she had herself drawn the design 
for, taken from a picture in the Pitti Gallery, 
which she had greatly admired, and which her 
artist’s eye say would harmonize wonderfully 
with her own peculiar beauty. Some rare old 
Spanish lace was drawn arotnd the halflow 
neck of her dress, and a frill of the same cobweb 


paused ; her hand shook a little as she took the 

trifle up. 

It was only a little cross of Scotch cairngorm, 
setin silver, with a few tiny pearls in the raised 
rim, and a cipher in the center—a St. Andrew’s 
cross, of no particular value, yet her eyes grew 
moist as she looked at it. 

“How strange, that I should have taken it up 
to-night!” she thought. ‘‘Let me see! seven 
years ago, nearly—is it not? I was only sixteen 

} then. Wouldn’t aunt Fanny rage if she knew I 

i had kept that still! I wonder if he is wander- 

ing on this wide earth yet.’’ Her lips began to 

{ tremble; she stood irresolute for half a second. 

“Just for once,” she said, aloud. ‘I can 
wear it now, surely, without harm to any one.” 

With a hasty hand she unclasped her pearl 
bracelet and caught the little cross in the clasp, 
where it hung pendant against her white arm; 
then she locked her jewel-case, took up her 
white satin cloak, trimmed with swansdown, and 
went swiftly down the stair-case. 

; Mrs. Vanderventer nodded approvingly at her 
beautiful niece, as she surveyed her from head 
to foot. “Sir Harry will want your portrait 

painted in that dress,” she said. ‘ You look 

like a Venitian beauty of olden time, Elinor.” 

But Elinor only smiled, absently, and followed 
her aunt to the carriage. As she stepped into 


texture, fell away from the round arms, making jit, a fold of her cloak caught on the knob of the 
them look the fairer for their yellow setting. On | door; she jerked it loose, impatiently, and, un- 
her neck, a single string of pearls, evidently of ; heeded by her, the cairngorm-cross (which, in 
great value, and in her pretty, shell-like ears, ; her haste, she had fastened insecnrely) fell from 


pear-shaped pearls, swung against her slender ‘ her bracelet to the pavement. Quite unconscious 


throat, making one wonder what dusky Indian } 
princess hail first worn those marvels of the deep, 
and whether she graced them half go well as 
their present possessor. 

Elinor Keith looked at all these details of her 
toilet with a practised eye, very much as one 


of the loss, Mrs. Keith took her bouquet from 
Ace's hand, and was borne swiftly down the 
street. 

The smart lady’s maid stood for a moment 
watching the carriage, and then walked back to 
the house, and her thoughts might be trans-_ 
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would gaze at a picture which you were about to } scribed in this wise: 
present for criticism. «Mrs. Keith do grow handsomer than ever. 

‘Aunt Fanny will be satisfied to-night,” she } Sir ’Arry Dacres’ man says his master’s very 
said, half aloud, as she moved away from the {far gone. I should think he ought to be, travel- 
mirror, and took up the keys to close her jewel- } ing after us to America. Tye my donbts whether 
ease. “Where did Alice put my ruby, I }I’ll like it there, myself; but if Mrs. Keith 
wonder ?’” marries Sir’Arry, we'll all come home again, no 

She opened the lower drawer, carelessly. It ; doubt. I wouldn’t leaye at all, except that she 
was empty, except for a little dark object. that { pays like a duchess; and my perkisites is a 
lay far back on the velvet cushion. Mrs. Keith ° pretty penny.” 
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As Alice disappeared, a Hansom cab rattled ; which gave her an uneasy sensation. Sir Harry 
up to the curb-stone, and a tall, military-looking } was at her side in a moment, noticing imme- 
jaan, wearing an officer's cloak, sprang out of it. } diately that she carried the superb hot-house 
+ Pshaw! This is No. 38,” said he, turning } flowers he had sent her that morning. And 
back to the driver. ‘‘I said 58, my man, and } then, after a few low sentences, he begged per- 
be quick about it, for I have an engagement to} mission to present a friend to her, and Elinor 
dine at eight, and you'll have to get me to Port-} assented, carelessly enough. 
lund Square in a terrible hurry.” “He was my aid in my last campaign,’’ said 
He paused, however, to light a segar, before } Sir Harry, in a hurried undertone, as somebody 
stepping back into the cab, and, as he dropped } crossed the room in obedience to his gesture. 
ihe little wax-match, his quick eye caught’ a} +A volunteer, like myself, and, I believe, a sort 
glimmer of something bright at his feet. He} of Scotch countryman of yours, although he has 
stooped to pick it up, and only seéing that it was } taken a new name, with a fortune, lately. Mrs. 
a trinket of some sort (he did not stop to de- ; Keith, let me present Capt. Fraser—Gray. I 
termine what,) he put it hurriedly in his vest-} declare,” with a laugh, “I always forget that 
pocket, and jumped into the cab, giving the } addition of your’s, Fraser. The old name comes 
dyiver an additional injunction to “hurry.” more easily.” X 
There was a well-bred pause of admiring sur- Elinor raised her eyes; it took all her self- 
prise as Mrs. Keith entered Lady Dacre’s draw-} control to restrain a start, as the new-comer 
ing-room. ‘The hostess had been confiding to} bowed, gravely. Involuntarily, her hand sought 
several of her particular friends present her ad-} her arm, under cover of her fan; with a pang 
miration of the wealthy American whom she had } of mingled regret and relief, she found that her 
known so intimately in Rome last winter. Truth } cross was missing ! 
to tell, Lady Dacre’s intimacy had been chiefly «Oh, your beautiful pearls!’ cried Sir Harry. 
with aunt Fanny ; the dowager and Mrs. Vander- } The nervous fingers had snapped the string of 
venter had tacitly agreed that the beautiful } her bracelet, and the pearls rolled away on the 
young widow would be a most éligible match for } floor. Both gentlemen endeavored to catch them 
Sir Harry. He was Lady Dacre’s brother-in-} as they fell. 
law, and a bachelor, of perhaps forty-five, gay “7 think they are nearly all here,” said Eli- 
and agreeable as ever. Te had been very fast } nor, finding her voice witha great effort. ‘Pray 
in his youth; but a gallant army record had} do not incommode yourselves; nay, I insist !” 
partially effaced that stigma, and he had also She said ‘insist ;”’ but the tone was one of en- 
won a brevet rank at Sadowa, having served in } treaty, and as Capt. Gray placed the two pearls 
that campaign under King William. Mrs. Van-} he held in her hand, she saw that his face was 
derventer had a latent affection for titles: but} very pale. 
she much preferred an English coronet to either But Lady Dacre rose, and Sir Narry offered 
the French marquis or Italian duc, who had } his arm, and Elinor swept out to dinner with a 
pursued her neice that winter; and she thought i heavy heart, saying to herself, “‘ How changed! 
that Gen. Sir Harry Dacre, K. ©. B., was suf-} Oh, how changed heis! Will aunt Fanny know 
ficiently high-sounding to impress the ears of? him, I wonder 2” 
title-loving New Yorkers at home. Therefore, Her senses cleared a little as she took her 
when they came to London, for part of the sea-} seat; but she found that Capt. Gray was at her 
son, the Dacres had been excessively polite, and} right hand, and could only comfort herself by 
aunt Fanny had mingled in a set of English so- } being thankful that he was not opposite where 
ciety eminently satisfactory to her. And now} she could meet his gaze. Ignore him she could 
they were going back to America in a week, and | not, even if she had not been tormented with a 
Sir Harry had taken passage by the same steamer, constant, hungry desire to hear his voice, for Sir 
not daring to propose, as yet, to the woman with } Harry kept dragging him into their conversation, 
whom he had fallen so madly in love; but hop-} and Elinor was obliged to smile politely, and en- 
ing that circumstances and the voyage combined, dure her martyrdom with what fortitude she 
the close acquaintance into which they were sure } could. 
to be thrown on ship-hoard, might propitiate the; The dinner ended at last, and Lady Dacre 
fair lady, and incline her to give a favorable an-} carried her lady guests away with her. Elinor 
swer to his suit. got into a corner of the drawing-room, with a 
Lady Dacre greeted Elinor with her usual kind } huge pile of engravings before her; she wanted 
interest ; but to-night, Elinor fancied that there } to calm herself, and think out what she should 
was a shade of empressement in the welcome, { do. But she found tha* instead of determining 
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what her future course was to be, she was going ; to believe her, kept that child’s eyes and smile? 
back to the old, dangerously-sweet days of which } Why, her look, as she asked him to come and see 
she had not dared to think for so long, trying to ; her, was the very timid one of old, before aunt 
stop the tumultuous throbbing of her heart, as } Fanny got her in her clutches. Could it be pos- 
she realized that she had looked into Andrew } sible? But, no. he knew better. Had she not even 
Fraser’s dark eyes again. sent him the very gage d’amour, which he had 
Sir Harry found a ¢ete-a-tete with Mrs. Keith, } made special point of asking not to part with ? 
an impossibility, when he came back to the draw- ; He was too old to be fooled with a smile ora 
ing-room. She sat talking in her sweet, calm { look; he would meet her on her own ground, 
+ manner, that was so winning, because of its per- } now; and, thinking thus, his segar went out, and 
fect naturalness, and the three men at her side : he put his hand in his pocket to find a match. 
were in no haste to leave their position. Capt. }As he did so, his fingers encountered a little, 
Gray was at the other side of the room, devoting ; hard substance, and remembering, suddenly, 
himself to a very pretty girl, and it, was only as } that he had picked up something in the strect. 
she was leaving, that Elinor had an opportunity ; he pulled it out to look at it. : 
tosay 2 word to him. She was standing by 5 Heavens! What wasn’t it, surely? Was he 
| 











Dacre when Capt. Gray approached his hostess, } taking leave of his senses, or was that the very 
and an elderly dowager tapped Lady Dacre’s } cairngorm-cross he was just thinking about? 
arm, and interrupted his adieu. He drew back } It could not be possible, for that vas locked up 
a step, and, looking up, found himself standing { in his desk, where he had been fool enough to 
next Elinor. In his slight confusion he said the { keep it all these years. Utterly bewildered, 
very thing that he had wished to avoid. apt. Gray opened the desk, to assure himself 

‘How long do you remain in London?” that, in some fit of absence of mind, he had not 
a dropped the cross in his pocket by mistake. 
There lay the box he kept it in, and, yes! there 
was the cross ! 

Ile rubbed his eyes; he looked closely at both 


“Only a week,” she said, fixing her lovely 
eyes on his with a gaze in which, to his surprise, 
he read sorrowful reproach. Could she let him 
drift away forever, without a word of explana- 
tion? ‘Weare at 38, Harley street, Capt. Gray. } crosses. They were precisely alike; the most 
Will you come and sce me before I leave?” scrutinizing eye would fail to detcet any differ- 

He looked at her, almost sternly ; but the soft } ence in acasual glance, But, as Capt. Gray com- 
eyes never quailed; they met his with a calm-} pared them, he suddenly remembered that one 
ness that, for some strange reason, made his } day, in sport, Elinor had scratched her own in- 
heart beat wildly. Aunt Fanny’s yoice behind § itial in his cipher, taking a crooked pin to do it, 
him recalled him to his senses ; he bowed, gravely, } as he sat laughing, at her side. Was the pin- 
and answered, scratched ‘*E’’ there still? Yes; but not on the 

«Tf Mrs, Keith really wishes it! Yes!’ cross he had been keeping; he found it on the 

She shivered a, little at the scornful emphasis; } one he had picked up in the street ! 
but she accepted Sir Harry’s arm a moment! Capt. Gray sat there half the night, staring at 
after, with her quiet grace, and left the room. the twin crosses, as they lay before him. He 

“© A deuced lucky fellow, eh?’’ said: Jack Le- } was no nearer solving the mystery, however, 
' vison, gayly, as he tucked his arm in Gray’s, and } and, at last, he threw himself down for a few 
went down into the street. ‘¢Sir Harry’s going { hour’s sleep, which could hardly have been rc- 
in fora grand coup, it’s plain to see. What a} freshing. 
beauty she is; are all your country women dow- But the next morning, as he sat over his cof- 
ered that way?” fee, a bright idea dawned upon him. He would 

“Yes,” Gray said, laughing. ‘I’m afraid } advertise the cross he had found. If Elinor had 
you'll have to give us the palm for that peculiar } lost it—but he did not dare to finish the suppo- 
type on our side of the Atlantic.” sition even in his thoughts. f 

Levison urged his companion to go to the club; The next day, Mrs. Keith, looking for her 
but Gray pleaded an engagement, and got away } own advertirement in the Times, offering a larce 
from him. The engagement was pure fiction, } reward for a cairngorm-cross, set in silver and 
however, for he went back to his chambers, and } pearls, ‘‘of much value to the owner,’ saw, di- 
sat down to think over the evening’s encounter. } rectly opposite, in the next column, a notice 

And so this was the woman that the world had | describing her lost cross, ‘‘which the owner can 
made of Elinor Erle; little Nora, as he used to! obtain by calling at No. 58 Harley street, and 
call her that happy summer at Sharon. How } proving property.” 
had the weak, heartless girl he had been brought { Why that was her own street, and only ten 
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doors off. How extremely fortunate; and Elinor ‘you may show this young person down stairs, 
rang hastily for Alice. The maid came, directly, } Charles.’ And that’s all, ma’am, every word. 
and her mistress told her of her loss, and showed } Wouldn’t Mrs. Vanderventer call for the cross, 
her the advertisement. for it’s my opinion that the gentleman have seen 
““f want you to go to No, 58, and get it for} you, and wants an excuse to speak to yqu.” 
me,” said Mrs. Keith. “You can take my “No!” cried Elinor, hastily. «I forbid you 
purse, and, if necessary, pay ten pounds reward. } to say one word to my aunt on the subject. It 
1 mean to wear it to-morrow at Lady Evrskine’s } was very provoking; say no more about it; I will 
morning concert; mind you don’t come back get some one else to attend to it for me.” 
without it.” Alice suspected that the same one referred to 
Thus admonished, Alice put on her bonnet might be Sir Harry; but she knew her mistress 
and shawl and hurried away. She was gone} too well to venture upon making the remark; 
nearly half an hour, and when she re-entered } and so she went on dressing Mrs. Keith for a 
Mrs. Keith's room, her face was very red, and } drive in the Park, in silenee. 
she looked both angry and excited. But, although she made light of the matter to 
“Tf you please, ma'am,” said she, with a pert Alice, Mrs. Keith was very much troubled at 
toss of her head. ‘I.don’t like to go of such} heart. Tt was quite impossible, from past cir- 
errands. I neyer saw such a himpudent fellow in cumstances, to appeal to aunt Fanny ; she would. 
my life; no, never!’ only sneer at the whole thing, and, very likely, 
“ What do you mean?’ asked Elinor, ‘ Where fly into a rage. It was equally out of the ques- 
is my cross?” tion to ask assistance from Sir Harry ; “ poor, 
«The gentleman haye got it ma’am, and he Sir Harry,” as Elinor called him, to herself; 
won't give it up; no, ‘not for no manner of} being now fully convinced, that whatever hap- 
reward,’ says he. A very handsome man, and} pened, she could never become Lady Dacre. 
his rooms all filled with pictures and ’ hobjects} Would Capt. Gray call; and if'so, wotild it be 
of virtue.’ I told him my mistress had sent me possible for her to vefer to old days, and ask his: 
for her cross, which he had advertised ; and then } advice in her dilemma? For what might he not 
he asked me to describe it, and just because I } infer from her having kept the cress ; Elinar’s 
face fairly burned with a mixture of emotions, 
and catching a glimpse of it in the mirror, she: 
Hie said he would deliver it to the howner, and blushed yet more, and declared herself to bean 
nobody else. Says I, §do you suppose my mis- } idiot, 
tress is coming here to ask for it?’ He smiled, But one cannot carry all they think in their: 
and asked who the lady was. Which I flatly ; countenance, for society to speculate upon, you. 
refused to tell him; for I thought, ma’azm, as you } know; and Elinor’s fair, childlike brow, wore: 
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said there was twenty pearls around it instead 
of eighteen, he’d not give it to me. No, ma’am! 








might not like me to give your name to such a its usual ealmness, when she alighted from her 


queer-behaving person. He made me point out carriage at Lady Erskine’s door with aunt Panny,. 


; 
our adyertisement in the Times, and he gave an ; the next day. Her ordinarily pale cheeks had! 


odd start when he saw the number of the house. 
‘38, in this street,’ says he, and then he told me 
to tell my mistress he would deliver it to the 
howner.” 

“ Tnever heard of anything so extraordinary,” 


lovely ; and Mrs. Vanderventer noticed the color,, 

and said to herself, « She is making up her mind! 

to it! I shall call her my lady before I die.” 
blinor had time to grow weary of the music: 


he can be a gentleman, Alice.’ 

“We had the look of one, ma’am,”’ insisted 
the girl, ‘And more:than that, I told him you 
wanted it to wear to-morrow at Lady Erskine’s 
morning concer:——”’ 

“What did you say that for?’ interrupted 
Hinor, impatiently. 

‘Why, ma’am, I just thought I’d let him know 
as it was s real lady he’d been so rude to. 
‘Lady Erskine,’ saysmy gentloman, ‘Oh! at her 
Richmond yilla—yes, I know her.’ And then he 
stopped short, and said to his servant (who had 
stood grinning behind his chair all the time,) 

Von. LXI.—14 


half-drooping lids at her old lover, she saw some- 
thing in his face that she could not account for, 
and impulse made her half-extend her hand to 
him. Tt was taken, and detained for half’ a 
second. What had changed him, thus? 

The day was excessively warm, even for early 
June, and Sir Harry proposed an ice, presently, 
and took Elinor cut to eat it. Somehow, try as 
he did to slip away from his friend, Sir Harry 


a rose-tinting, which made her more than usually” 


her self-possession, when she saw both him and’ 
Capt. Gray making their way to her chair. For-- 
tunately, she had time to recover herself before: 


; 

$ 
cried Blinor, her color rising. ‘I don’t think } before Sir Harry arrived, and she almost lost: 
they reached her; but, as she looked under her’ 
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could not accomplish it that morning ; for the } } man has been fair to me all these years ? 


first time, he anathematized Fraser secretly, and } 
mentally styled himself a confounded fool for 
haying introduced him to Elinor. 

“Ts it not too crowded here for you?” asked 
Gray, at last, as Sir Harry, (much to his annoy- 
ance) was captured by an elderly gentleman, 
wearing an Admiral’s uniform. ‘Would you 
like to walk in the grounds, Mrs. Keith ?”’ 

She hesitated for so brief a second, that it was 
barely perceptible, and then she put her beauti- 
ful white arm in his, and walked outside the 
tent. 

“Such a perfect day,’ he said, after a pause. 
“T wonder if our June at home is any fairer 
than this? To-day, is like old times.’ His 
yoice lingered a little on the last words. 

Her resolution was taken on the instant; she 
would seize the opportunity and make him speak ; 
she felt, for a moment, perfectly reckless. 

“T should hardly think you would care to 
wander backward,” she said, pointedly. 
“Because you cast me off! Well! 
thorough even that,’’ he said, bitterly. 

“‘Tlow do you dare to be so unjust?’ Her 
svoice faltered now; his words had stabbed her, 
<eruelly. 

«Well, was it not so? Can you not let me 
wander away from you in peace? I sought for 
no redress after your message, Mrs. Keith; I 
accepted my fate at your hands.” 

“At my hands!” They had wandered down 
the slope, and she seated herself in a garden 
chair, for the simple reason that she trembled 
too much to stand. ‘Andrew are you mad? [ 
.cast you off—never! When aunt Fanny told me 
what you said, that dreadful day, it nearly broke 
my heart.” 

« And that was i 

«That her arguments had convinced you that 
we were too poor to marry, and you ‘would not 
see me again, for fear my tears would break 
down the resolution which your judgment had 
made you form.’ Oh! [ said it over often enough 
to remember the exact words. How dared you 
think me as weak as that? Those words madea 
woman of me, before my time. I wonder how I 
have kept any freshness in my nature.” 

* Nora!” 

She looked up, through her indignant tears, 
tosee the fond, teasing face she well remembered. 


I lived 





“TI wonder why you kept chat?’ he said, ab-} 


ruptly. 

She gave a little cry. 
Cross !”’ 

‘«Did you keep a ray of love for me with it? 


“My St. Andrew’s 





ANDREW'S CROSS. 


Will 
you have the cross back again, Nora, darling? 
Then you must take me with it!” 

The cairngorm-cross dropped from the trem- 
bling fingers. He was answered in the sweet, 
eloquent eyes that gazed shyly up into his. 

* But, Andrew,” said the perplexed Elinor, 
finding her voice cea! ‘Tam sure ea 

‘« Except my love.’ 

“ Nothing !”’ she repeated, with a blush. ‘ Will 
you tell me what you did say to aunt Panny ?” 

His face darkened. 

“Shall I tell you what she said tome? That 
she had convinced you that you were too young 
to bind yourself, and that you did not feel that 
you knew your own mind ; you released me, en- 
tirely. And then she added (it rankled the 
sorest of all, Nora,) that you could not trust 
yourself to tell me, for fear of my persuasions; 
you refused to see me, or say good-by.”’ 

«And you flew into one of your hot fits of pas- 
sion, and left Sharon that very night; and I had 
no clue to your whereabouts, ‘until I saw your 
name in the steamer’s list!” 

«But your aunt had!’ he interrupted. “ For 
she sent me my poor little cross, the only love- 
token that I ever gave you.” 

“How could she?’ cried Elinor. ‘TI have 
had it, always, until I lost it, here, in London, 
two nights ago.” 

“True! Shall I tell you what clever Mrs. 
Vanderyenter must have done? She had it 
copied, so exactly, that but for my sudden recol- 
lection of the day you scratched your initial on 
it (do you remember?) I could not have told 
them apart. Look?’ and he gave her the second 
cross. 

She sat looking at both, for a moment, in 
amazement. 

‘And pray, how did you get my cross ?’”’ she 
said. ‘I had almost made up my mind to ask 
your assistance in rescuing it from the hands of 
the very odd person who claimed to have found 
it. And he sent mesuch an impertinet message, 
Andrew! You don’t mean that it was yourself?” 

Capt. Gray’s laughing face must have answered 
her, for he was prevented from further speech, 
yb the appearance of aunt Fanny, herself, lean- 
ing on Sir Harry’s arm. 

“Hlinor,’’ said she, in a yery angry voice, «I 
should like to know what you are doing out in 
this hot sun. You will tan yourself fright- 
fully.” 

“T never tan, aunt,” said Mrs. Keith, coldly, 
‘J don’t think you remember Capt. Fraser 


; ; Gray ; we used to know him, long ago, in America, 
Do you care to hear that, for your sake, no wo-} as Mr. Andrew Fraser. 


He has found a little 
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cross of mine, which I was unlucky enough to 
lose. Won’t you fasten it on forme, Capt. Gray 2” 

She extended her lovely, fair arm, and, as he 
bent down and clasped the cross on her bracelet, 
there was something in the tableaux, that con- 
veyed a sudden pang to poor Sir Harry. 

“Shall we walk back to the house ?” said he, 
offering his arm to the enraged old lady. 

“Yes, yes,’ said she, regardful of the pro- 
prieties even in her wrath and disappointment. 
“T must be growing an old woman, or I should 
have recognized Mr. Frazer. 
are ready to go home, I am.” 

But Mrs. Keith, smiled a little triumphantly, 
as she took Capt. Gray’s arm; and I regret: to 
record, that she kept her aunt waiting a good 
half hour, while she wandered about with her 
lover. ‘ 

‘‘Pon my word, Mr. Charles,’’ said Alice, to 
Capt. Gray’s man, as they rolled along in the 
second-class carriage, on their way to Liverpool, 
thence to take the steamer, “it was all every 
bit as good as the story of the ‘ Fair Araminta,’ 
your master coming home with my lady that day, 
from Lady Erskine’s concert! Why! you could 
have knocked me down with a feather, when I 
saw him, whom I’d made so bold as to call a him- 


Elinor, when you 
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pudent fellow, right to Mrs. Keith’s face! Mrs. 
Vanderventer’s old Somers (praise goodness! we 
left her behind; her tongue goes like a mill- 
clapper ;) old Somers told me that your master 
was Mrs. Keith’s lover years ago, and the old 
lady separated them, and then worrited her till 
she married rich Mr. Keith, who only lived a 
twelve-month. And now your master’s come in 
for a fine fortune, and finds Mrs. Keith over here 
in London, thanks to her losing her cross. Many 
a time I’ve seen it, in her jewel-case, and, Mr. 
Charles,” lowering her voice, confidentially, 
“Tm certain J never put it on for her that night 
shelostit. And so it’s all like a novel, and we're 
going to have a grand wedding in New York.” 

“Sir Harry were considerably cut wp, eh?’ 
said Mr. Charles, inquiringly, as Alice paused 
for breath. 

“Laws, yes! He gaye out he had orders for 
India; but I guess Mrs. Keith knows better. 
And yet, for all your master’s so nice a gentle- 
man, ’'m very sorry for poor Sir’ Arry.’’ 

And I do not doubt that, sitting in the other 
compartment, watching the happy faces opposite 
her, aunt Fanny pondered upon the sudden 
downfall of her titled hopes, and echoed, with 
all her heart, ‘ Poor Sir Harry |” 
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CurtpRen of the immortal bowers! 
Qarly faded, earthly flowers; 

Tn our dreams you sometimes bless us, 
And your infant arms caress us. 
Shining tresses touch our gray, 

Soft cheeks bloom o’er our decay, 
And we waken purified, 

By our dwelling at your side. 

If to yon eternal dome, 

Ever these wandering feet may come, 


Lead me not, where saint or bard, 

Claim their high or grand reward; 

Nor where Heaven’s dread warriors wait, 
Bidding from the Infinite ; 

But within the lily-meadows, 

Where may fall no blighting shadows; 
Where life’s crystal streams do well, 
And the angel children dwell, 

Let my humble footsteps rove, 

With the little ones I love. 
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BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 





ARM-IN-ARM across the purple heather, 
Young and vain; 

In sunshine, and the Summer's golden weather, 
And russet grain. 


Slow winding, by the reeds and rushes, 
A dusky path ; 

Where plaints the night-wind, ’tween the gushes 
Of the river’s wrath. 


Meekly she comes, with cheel and bosom 
Full of hope; 


And sweet as any fragrant blossom, 
Upon the slope. 


Proud as a warrior to advancing foe, 
He at her side ; 

Nor marks the babbling night-wind, or the flow 
Of any trivial tide. 


And life is full of ebbing tides and rushes, 
And winds that sigh;  * 

And tenderness, and mournful little hushes, 
And things that die. 
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BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER LY. seemed to kind of howl at me, and when I come 
Lirttn Parry, sprang to her feet, and shook $ to the little prayer, and said, ‘now I lay me 
out the thick masses of her hair before the glass, } down to sleep,’ I knew it was an awful fib, for I 
satisfied that no further toilet was necessary to} couldn’t doit. Haven't slept a wink, and didn’t 
watcher who had been asleep all night with} mean to. That’s all about it.” 
her dress on. Clara had intended to reprove the affectionate 
«There, now, you are both wide awake, and } little thing, but that was impossible; so she gave 
bricht as new dollars. S» Tf reckon Pll go home, } her half a dozen kisses instead, and whispered 
and help marm get breakfast ready.” her that she might wake Gertrude, who lay 
Clara, who was half awake, sat up in bed and } smiling in her dreams as if rocked on a bed of 
watched the quick, vigorous action of the child, } water-lilies. 
as she swayed her hair to and fro, using her brush Little Patty needed no second hint, but flung 
as if it had been a currycomb, and herself a} herself upon the sleeping girl in a burst of glee, 
restive colt. patted her cheeks, pulled her hair, kissed the 
breath from her lips, and filled the room with 
laughter. 
“Oh, you little wretch!’ cried Gertrude, seiz- 
ing upon her childish assailant, and rolling her 
“Tate—why, dear, it isn’t quite daybreak yet.’ } over and over amongst the pillows. ‘How dare 
* Well, [know that,”’ answered the child, brush- } you kiss me so?” 
ing away with renewed energy. ‘There it is ** Because I dare,’’ answered Patty, shouting 
again, alltangled up; these new-fangled brushes } with merriment, which softened into exquisite 
are justawful. Teame back rightaway lastnight.’’ } pathos; ‘‘ because you shan’t have anything but 
“You came back, and alone?” kisses all your life, for diving down after our 
Just so!” Clara. Isaw you doit; and I love you. Oh, 
‘« ow could they let you ?”” how I doloveyou! I wish every kiss was a silver 
“Didn't ask ’em. Cut and run after they} dollar, and I'd just fill this room with ’em.” 
had gone to bed. Well, not to bed in earnest;; ‘‘ Hush! hush! or the sick gentlemen will hear 
for [ heard par praying about you like anything, } us !”” 
and mar, just suying amen! amen! amen! as if} “So he will,” answered the child, holding a 
she wanted to catch up with him, and couldn't. ; finger to her lips; ‘for he’s wide awake enough, 
I knew they wouldn't be listening then, so put for | I peaked into his room just as the day broke, 
the brilge—that’s how I did it!” f and he was talking to himself like 2 house afire. 
“Oh, little Patty! how could you?” cried Clara, ; The other gentleman was a trying to pacify him. 
with s> mach ten lerness in her voice that the} but he couldn’t. My, wasn’t his cheeks red!” 
little girl dropped her hair, and flung both arms The two girls looked at each other, anxiously. 
around her sister's neck. “Te must be very ill,” faltered Clara—and her 
“Tt was, ‘eanse [couldn’t help it, sister Clara.” { own lips grew white. 
“You precions, naughty darling !’ “Yes! answered Gertrude. ‘* Who would 
«7 was afraid they would let you die in the } have thought that pleasant day could end in all 


“ Why—why, Patty, dear, is that you. Over 
here so early ?”’ 

« Yes, it’s me, sure enough; but I came late, 
not early.” 


7 








night.” this. But Mr. Webster is with him.”’ 
“‘ Poor child !”” Clara began to dress herself in nervous haste. 
<« Girtia, there, sleeps like 1 mole—and I knew «Shall I run for the doctor?’ said Patty, 


Tow eoald Ego to bed with that old mill-dam } dividing her hair and braiding it with her nimble 
going on like a roaring hon, just as if it asi fingers. 

to drown’ you over again. I tried to be good “No!” said Gertrude. ‘ We must not act at 
and knelt down to, say my prayers, but the water } random, like that; but I will tell you what you 
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may do; just run in and ask Mr. Webster to send 
us worl how he is.” 

Patty started. 

‘ Be careful, and make no noise.’’ 

‘Tl creep like a mouse,” answered the child. 

“Don’t speak loud! Remember!” 

“TH give him a little mite of a whisper, right 
in his ear.” 

“That's a good girl!” 

Away weat Patty, with one half of her hair 
braided, and the other hanging loose. She pushed 
the door of the spare chamber open so carefully, 
that Webster started, when he found her close 
to him. 

“Pleise, gentleman, Clara and Gertie want to 
know jast how he is getting along?” 

Webster smiled, the naive earnestness of the 
little girl interested him. The position was so 
piquant, as she pointed over her shoulder to the 
sick man, that he gazed upon her for a moment 
without answering. 

“T mean him!’ she whispered, nodding to- 
ward the bed. ‘They wan’t to know!’ 

Webster took the tiny hand which was help- 
ing out her whisper with quick gesticulation. 

“We is ill—very ill, I fear!” he said. 

Patty's eyes grew wild and large. 

“Is he going to die? Oh, gentleman! don’t 
let him do that; he tried so hard to get our Clara 
out of the water.” 

‘No, child, I hope it is not so bad as that; 
but we can tell better when the doctor comes.” 

« Shall I go after him ?” 

«No, not yet.” 

‘But I can cut across lots, and it won’t take 
me no time!” d 

«That is a brave girl; but I think the doctor 
will come early, of his own accord.” 

Patty drew a deep breath, and stood irreso- 
lutely, as if she wished to say more, but did not 
exactly know how. 

‘You can tell the young ladies.” 

‘The who?” 

“ Miss Clara and Miss Gertrude.” 

«Oh, our girls, youmean! Well, Pll tell ’em.’’ 

“Say that he has slept a little.” 

Patty nolded, and answered. 

“ Just so.” 

“But he has some fever!” 

“Ts that why his cheeks are go red ?” 

“T fear so.” 

«And his lips so dry? 
for drink ?”’ 

A pitcher of witer stool on the table. Patty 
lifted it with both hands, pourel some of the 
cool liquid into a gliss, and held it to the sick 
jan’slips. He raised his head and drank eagerly. 


Hark! he is asking 
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The chill’s eyes sparkled, and a bright smile came 
over her face. 

«We likes it!’ she said, in her pretty whis- 
per.‘* Just as soon as I can get some one to 
draw it, he shall have some, cold as ice, from the 
bottom of the well. There, now! just lie down 
on the pillow, and go to sleep, like a dear, good 
gentleman. It'll do you lots of good.” 

Patty smoothed the pillow, and touched the 
burnning cheek with her little hand; then the 
lips she had moistened moved, and uttered a 
name. 

‘«Olara!’’ cried the child, in great glee. “Te 
thinks Tam Clara. Pll go and tell her.’ Away 
the child flew, radiant with what she conceived 
to be good news. 

«Oh, Clara, what do you think! . The gentle- 
man thought that I was you, and called me 
Clara, when he was almost asleep.” 

Clara was dressing herself before the glass, 
and a red flush came over the face reflecting 
hers, till she was ashamed to look at it. 

Gertrude saw the flush, and spoke for her 
friend. 

«That's nothing, dear, Patty! people always 
talk nonsense when they are feverish. But how 
is he thismorning? Thatis what I want toknow.”? 

“Talking and fever!’ answered the child, 
promptly. ‘The gentleman said fever, and 1 
heard him talk with my own ears. He wanted 
drink, too, and has got to have it, cold asa stone; 
that I gave him has been standing all night. 
Wonder where Betsey Taft is. She’s got to sink 
that bucket now, I tell you.” 

Again the child flitted from the room, and in 
a few minutes Gertrude and Clara heard the old 
well-pole crevking like a rheumatic limb, as it 
descended into the depths of the coldest spring 
in all that neighborhood. 

“YT wonder!” said Gertrude, half selfishly, 
half in compassion for her friend, ‘1 wonder if it 
would be very dreadful for us to go in and see 
for ourselves.”’ 

Clara did not speak, but Gertrude saw a sud- 
den flush of light pass over the face in the mirror. 

“T don’t think there would be any harm)?’ 
she continued, 

Clara was very busy with her hair, but she 
answered in a low, hesitating way, “that there 
really could not be anything wrong in it, though 
aunt Bunice might think so.’ 

“She needn't know!” said Gertrude. “ Any- 
way, it is the right thing to do, and I’m going. 
Come !”” 

The two girls stole into the hall, and knocked 
softly at the door of that spare chamber. It was 
opened by aunt Eunice, carefuily dressed, with 
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her hair done up tight from her face, and with 
a rigid twist behind. 

«Well, what do you want?” demanded the 
old maid, holding the door half open. 

‘Oh, nothing, aunty!’ answered Gertrude. 
“Only a3 you are here, we thought there could 
be vo harm if we come just to inquire about him.” 

‘Well, he’s sick enough, thanks to your harum- 
scirum ways, and that canoe, which is about as 
safe as a bread-tray.’’ 

“Can’t we just step in, aunty, dear?’ said 
Gertrude, putting one foot over the threshold. 

“What for? Itis no proper place for young 
girls.” 

* But you are here, aunty !”’ 

The demure innocence of this little speech, 
brought the first quiver of a smile to the woman’s 
mrauth. 

«Me! as if there wasn’t a difference.’” 

* But so little, aunty, dear!” 

“Ts he very ill?” Clara ventured to ask. 
**Can’t we help a little?” 

Clara’s sweet, anxious face, lifted to hers, 
really touched the old maid more effectually than 
Gertrude’s pleading and adroit flattery, which 
please? the ancient female, though she had a 
grave sense of its unsoundness all the time. 

« Well, if you want to so dreadfully, come in; 
but step light, and don’t make any noise.” 

Gertrude passed in first, and, whileClara stood, 
pale and quiet, with noiseless tears dropping 
down her cheeks, as she gazed on the man who 
had nearly lost his own life in saying hers, her 
frien was exchanging broken whispers with 
Webster, who had forgotten to release the hand 
she had given with the first greeting, and in truth 
was holding it in a warm clasp. 

“You are safe. You have no cold; no injury 
efany kind. Make me quite sure of that,” said 
the young man. 

“Oh, I was never better in my life!’ she an- 
swered. ‘But, you?’ 

*<Can’t you see that I’m all right?” 

**But you look pale!’ 

“That is from the gray light, and I am rather 
enxious about our friend there. It will be im- 
possible for me to leave him, I fear,”? 

Gertrude lifed her eyes an instant, and dropped 
them again; but not till he had seen the plea- 
sure that brightened them. 

‘Of course you cannot leave him.’ she mur- 
renred. ‘Tt would be eruel.”? 

That moment. little Patty came throuch the 
open door, carrying a pitcher between her two 
hands, which bore her down with its weicht. 

“There,” she said, lifting it to the little round 
table, and shaking the drops from her hands, 


“that is something worth while. It was enough 
to make one dry to hear it a trickling down the 
bucket.” 

Clara stooped down, and kissed the child, leay- 
ing a stain of tears on her bright, young face. 

“Dear little Patty,’ she murmured. 

The child looked at her with earnest gravity. 

“Sister Clara, never mind about going home 
just yet. I mean to help marm get breakfast 
ready, and wash up all the dishes. It’s easy 
enough, when I stand on a chair. So you never 
mind. Only don’t ery any more. I don’t like it.”’ 

Shaking her demure little head, Patty went 
away, resolyed to do such prodigies of work that 
no one should miss Clara at home; but she saw 
the doctor, when half-way down the terrace, and 
yan back. j 

«e's coming; the doctor is just here!’ she 
proclaimed, in an excited whisper. ‘Ill tell 
him to come right up.”’ 

The next minute she met the doctor at the 
door, and, after telling him that he was wanted 
dreadfully up stairs, took to the bridge, and got 
home just. time enough to meet her father at the 
gate, with the key of the mill in his hand. 

There really was positive cause for apprehen- 
sionin that sick-room. Guy Compton had received 
serious injuries on the chest and head, fever in- 
teryend, and delirium set in. For some days his 
state filled the whole village with anxiety; but 
good professional care, and such attention as few 
men eyer received, soon brought him to a state 
of convalescence, and he was drawn back to life 
with some of the sweetest ties that ever entangled 
themselves around a sick bed. 

During three or four days, Webster and Ger- 
trude were unremitting in their attendance in the 
sick-room ; but there came atime when their pre- 
sence seemed quite unnecessary ; and aunt Eunice 
began to remark, that when Clara Vane was seen 
crossing the bridge, Gertrude began to prepare 
for a walk, and Webster found confinement in- 
doors oppressive. She also remarked that the 
invalid beeame wonderfully anxious that his 
friends should take the air about that time, and 

; found the society of Clara Vane ample compen- 
sation for their absence. 

When the old maid mentioned this to Mrs. 
Vane, the good woman smiled, and smirked, and 
shook her cap-ribhons with a knowing fintter. 

“Young people would be young people,’ she 
said; “and as for her part, she never could for- 
get the time when she and Vane—Hittle Vane 

¢ people used to call him—wvas just as crazy to eet 
off alone, with nothing but apple-trees, and juni- 
per-hushes, and birds. to hear what they said, 
which wasn’t anything in particular; till the 
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very last, when Vane just asked her to marry ‘* Fair sort of a building ; don’t you think so?” 
him, out of hand, which she had been expecting, { he observed, as aunt Eunice paused by his side, 
and rather wondered that he hadn’t done it be- } and folded her arms on the railing, preparatory 
fore. No harm had come of that; so she wasn't } to a reasonable talk. 

going to make or break matches. Miss Harring- “T think so, for it was the first thing I can re- 
ton could do as she pleased; but there wasn’t {member. The farm wouldn’t seem like home 
many such young fellows in the State as Hart } without that old mill.” 





Webster. Ife was a connection of hers. If that “Yes,’’ answered the little miller. «The 
was what troubled Miss Eunice, why of course ; sound of the water-wheel is pleasant. I wonder 
she had but to say it, and a who will have it when I’m gone.” 

Aunt Eunice broke in here, and, for a moment, “‘T sometimes ask myself that about the farm,” 
stopped this swift current of words, which threa- ; said aunt Eunice, with a sigh. “Ti isn’t many 
tened to go on forever. females that could carry it on, and I shouldn’t 

“T spoke about it,’ she said, “because the } like to have it sold out of the family.” 
neighbors will talk, and 23 “Oh!” answered the miller, ‘tas like as not 





‘Ofcourse they will talk. What can stop em? } your girl will marry some smart young fellow, 
Why, it was just soabout meand Vane. ‘When } who will double its value; for, as you was say- 
are you a going to be married?’ says one; ‘I ing, aunt Eunice, farming comes hard on women- 
haven’t had my invitation to the wedding,’ says § folks.” 


another, and all the time I didn’t know more Aunt Eunice shook her head. 

about it than they did. Only Vane kept a com- «Tve about given up hoping for that,’? she 
ing and coming; but it all came out right, you i said. ‘Gertrude don’t take to work with a will; 
see.” {and she’s 2 





“But these young people may have no idea of} ‘he’s a proper, purty girl, aunt Eunice, and 
marrying,’ said the old maid, thrusting in her } it ain’t astonishing if she does look a notch abcve 
5 . 

} farming.” 


sentence by main force. 
‘©Oh, yes, they have; trust’*ém for that. Why, “Yon think she will?” 
there wasn’t a minute of all that time that I “Why not? I haven’t seen a harnsomer girl 


wasn't a thinking about it; and after we were } than your Gertie for many a year. She might 
married, Vane told me the same thing. He was { marry a lawyer or ajudge. Who has a beiter 
hankering to speak out all the time: but didn’t } right?” 

know how to bring it in naturally. Young peo- 





The color came into aunt Eunice’s face. She 
ple are always thinking about it. Human na- {had brought the conversation round to the de- 
ture is human nature all over the world.” ‘ sired point. 

Notwithstanding all this amount of human wis- ‘« Speaking of lawyers, didn’t some one tell me 
dom, which came upon her in a deluge, aunt | that your nephew had studied law?” 
Eunice was anxious about the state of affairs in | «T don’t remember speaking of it ; but he has, 
her own house. Perhaps some remembrance of } and is making a smart beginning. THis father 
her own youth deepened these feelings, for she 


was a lawyer before him, and just such a looking 
had been a fair girl in her time, and people 


young fellow, when he married our Mary. 1 
hinted that a great many sad and tender memo- { may as well own up to it. We were a good deal 
ries had carried her, year after year, to the hill- ; uplifted with that wedding. I only hope that 
side graveyard, where the tombstone of a young { your girl will turn out as well.” 


clergyman, who had died in her father’s house, Aunt Eunice sighed, and answered thought- 
was just beginning to have moss upon it. fully, ’ 
There was no longer any excuse for Webster's “T hope she will; but who knows?” 


stay at the farm-house; for Compton was now 
able to sit at the window, and walk a little on 
the terrace; but the young man lingered yet, 


«Well, I reckon it wouldn’t be hard to guess. 
Things look a good deal that way; don’t you 
think so? Not that you can be much of a judge.” 
and as the miller, proudly considering him as A faint color mounted slowly to the old maid’s 
his guest, urged his longer stay with the most ; face, and, if Vane had been looking, he might 
cordial hospitality, aunt Munice could find no ex- ; have seen her lips quiver. 
cuse to interfere. One day, however, she hap- «You are thinking of your nephew ?” 
pened to meet Vane on the old bridge, where he ‘Yes; who else? Now, I tell you. it looks 
was taking a silent survey of his own mill, which {like it. What keeps the young fellow here so 
was really a picturesque building, and worthy of } long? You are busy about the house; but I have 
attention in an artistic point of view. my eyes about me, and, while the mill grinds, I 
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sometimes look out of the window. How many } serious, for thoughts of wisdom would creep into 
times, now, on an average, do you think I have } his love-dream, and trouble it. 

seen that young couple sitting under the old wil- Gertrude thought of nothing but the exquisite 
low, opposite to my mill? Why, every day, for} happiness of the moment. She had no need of 
au week; sometimes with their heads bent, and worllly knowledge, or thought of future care. 
iulking to each other so earnestly; sometimes Such things had never yet found a place in hes 
looking at the water, without a word; in fact, I life. 

know the signs, aunt Eunice, and they are a ‘To-morrow I must go,’’ said Webster, dream- 





LNGnGes 

“T have thonght it myself,” said aunt Eunice, 
frankly. ‘* Now tell me, old neighbor, is there 
anything I can learn of this man that should 
make me afraid to believe it?” 

‘What! Nephew Webster? I never hearda 
word against him in my life. A finer young fel- 
low there doesn’t breathe. THe may have had 
his wild serapes at college, but that amounts to 
nothing.” 

‘© You know this?” 

“Know it! Who should be acquainted with 
him, if Tam not? He is my own sister’s child. 
Wouldn't it be strange now if you and I were to 
turn out relations? The girls have always loved 
each other, like sisters, and my running a mill 
won't hurt him.” 

““T think they love each other!” thought the} « But you 
old maid; but, for the world, she would not have She looked at him earnestly. 
framed these words into speech; for something “Why, this one week is my life,’ she said. 
in her own heart made her sensitively delicate He threw one arm around her waist, and hel) 
when the affections of another woman were con-} her close. to his heart, which was beating so ve 
cerned. ; hemently, that she struggled a little to free hex 

‘There! There they go now!’ said Vane, { self, while her own panted with something liky 
suddenly, leaning over the side of the bridge. } terror, 

“Tsay, aunt Eunice, do you see where herhand “Not yet! Not till you say that you love my 


ily, as if speaking to himself, 

The hand in his gave a quick flutter, like a 
bird frightened on its nest. 

‘To-morrow!’ she said. “No! no! that ig 
too soon.” 

“ But I have been here more than a week.” 

“ A week! But it seems so short atime.” 

Webster held her hand closer, and murmured, 

“Ah! who so keen-eyed, as remarks, 
The ebbing of the glass; 


When all its sands are diamond sparks, 
That glitter as they pass.” 








Gertrude looked up, and smiled; then cast 
down her eyes, and sighed. Would he really gi 
home on the morrow ? 

*‘And shall we ever meet again?” she asked. 

“This would be a bitter week in my life, if I 
thought not,” he answered, almost passionately. 


” 


is—locked fast in his; and I'll be bound their} —that you know how wildly I love you!” 

two hearts moying together like double mill- This was said with an outburst of fecling that 
stones. I don’t think it’s of much use asking} revealed some wild strugele of his ardent nature 
questions after that. Ifthey ain’t beginning to “Speak to me! Speak to me!’ he added, 
understand each other, you and I necdu’t trouble } impatient with her silence. “Have I not said 
ourselyes to guess about it.’ that T love you?” 


“What shalll say? HowcanTanswer? My 
lips do not frame such words easily,” she mun 
CHAPTER V. mured, creeping back to his heart. 

Tose two young people, sitting under the ‘You have answered,’”’ he said, pressing hig 
clump of willows below the dam, had no idea} lips to hers. ‘What have words to do with a 
that they were objects of attention. They were } love like ours. That which I have felt, no humay 
so deeply absorbed in each other, that it is doubt- } being could speak. Do you understand this, my 
ful if they would have regarded the figures on} darling?” 
the bridge, even if they had looked that way. “Tt is easy to understand so much, that I 
There had heen silence between them for a long} never dreamed of before!’ was her tremulous 
time—such sweet silence as is to the expression } answer. 
of love what perfume is to the flower. TI think “Did you guess; did you know, that I lost. 
ler hand was in his, though both seemed uncon-} my heart on the very day we met, my beau- 
scious of it. Sometimes he would press that} tiful one?” 
shapely hand closely, as if nothing in heayen or **T only know that I have been very happy 
on earth could tear that clasp asunder. Then § since then; but now you talk of going away |’? 
his fingers would relax, while his brow became “T must! You will understand that; men must 


me 
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toil; that those they love may be sure of a future. It was only for a few brief moments. While all 
I never knew what ambition was, till now. Be- § her thoughts were in a tumult, he had dropped 
lieve me, dear one, you shall have no cause to } worldly calculations, and was asking her over 
blush for this hour, or the man you haye mae } and over ayain for some fresh assurance of love. 
so happy. We may have a struggle at first, but } In his eager longing for a certainty, which only 
even then, richer people shall be forced to look } time can give to any human being, he broke into 
on us with envy.” entreaties and passionate exclamations which 

“T hayen’t thought of that; why should we { soon won her to more endearing confidence, and 
care whether men envy us or not? Is it so ; then, full of infinite contentment, they fell into 


important to be rich ?” silence; and so the soft purple of twilight gath- 

“People think so !’” ered around the willow, and veiled in the heayen 

Gertrude blushed and hesitated as she spoke } they had made for themselves. 
again. «Gertrude! Gertrude Harrington !”” 

“Then we need not care, for aunt Eunice has Up from the circling arm of her lover the 
got the best farm in the village, and she means } young girl sprang with a little fluttering cry of 
to give it to me!” dismay ; for the voice was that of aunt Eunice, 

Webster laughed; her idea of wealth amused } and the tall figure of that ancient maiden loomed 
him. upon them from the soft mists on the riyer’s bank. 

“« Tt is the same as mine now!”’ continued Ger- “Gertrude Hamilton, if you don’t want to 
trude, generously. ‘And aunt wants some one { catch your death of cold, go right straight into 
to take the care off her hands,”’ the house, and tell Betsey to make you a hot cup 


“T think we must let her endure it a little } of tea. Don’t bein a hurry, Mr. Webster, you’re 
longer!’ said the young man. “You and I { not made of sugar or salt, to melt under the first 
were formed for the world, and must try our { drop of dew.” 
fortunes there. Aunt Eunice and her farm will Webster hesitated; but aunt Eunice seated 
be a capital retreat, when we get tired out with | herself on an upheaving root of the willow, and 
other things; but I am afraid, neither of us would } folded a heavy plaid shawl about her, as if she 
be content with them for life.’’ at least was prepared to camp out for the night. 

“Perhaps!” said Gerirude, thoughtfully. “I «Keep your seat! keep your seat!’ she said, 
know it is very dull to me, sometimes. Like a} with a benign wave of the hand. « Gertie, 
dream from which I shall wake to real life, hy- ; knows the way, and I want to have a little 
and-by, it always seemed to me that some one { honest talk with you |” 
would come and take me away.” Webster stood watching Gertrude, as she went 

“As I will come, after a year or two!” up the path, with an eager longing to join her; 

A shadow fell upon Gertrude, A year or two } but when she disappeared from the terrace, he 
seemed like eternity to her. Webster did not} resigned himself to fate, and sat down by the 
observe this, but went on. old maid, who folded both arms tightly in her 

“By that time, I shall have got a foothold in § shawl, and sitting upright with her back against 
the profession, and a place in society, which you § the trunk of a willow, addressed him, 
can share with honor No, no, my girl! beauty «Mr. Webster !”? 
and grace like yours were not made to fade away * Madam.” 
in a small country village. With love, youth, “Tf my girl had a brother or a father, it isn’t 
and resolution, what cannot be accomplished !’’ } at all likely, that I should have interfered ; but 

Gertrude’s cheek was burning. Out of his } being as it is, I feel necessitated to——” 
newly expressed love, sprang an ambition, which} ‘* Do not hesitate, my dear Miss Harrington. 
kindled her whole being. Yes, she would share } There is nothing you can say that will give me 
this man’s life; all that was strong and powerful } pain or offence.” 
in him should be matched by her own exertions. “ Both being far from my mind !’’ 

« You find me extending a visit, which should 
have been a brief one, to a most unreasonable 
extent !” ; 

These words struck aunt Eunice, in her most 

; 


If men looked up to him, women should envy 
her. She, too, would find a high place by his 
side, wherever he might be. While he was pre- 
paring for the battle of life, there was study for 
her—accomplishments to be mastered—experi- { vulnerable point. Hospitality at the red farm- 
ence to obtain. Atthe end of their engagement, } house, had been almost a religion, ever since she 
he should find her prepared for any position ; could remember. The yery idea, that she could 
which lay before him in the future. During } feel it a burden stung her with humiliation. 

some moments, ambition crowded love to the wall. “No, Mr. Webster, it isn’t that! I beg you 
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wouldn’t think it, for a minute; but I ought to 
be a mother to that girl. What mother would 
let her stay out of doors with a stranger, to this 
time of night, without feeling it her duty to ask 
the meaning of it?” 

“J will spare you the embarrassment, Miss 
Harrington, for I feel sure it is not a pleasant 
duty you assume. Only a few minutes ago, I was 
asking your niece if she would one day become 
my wife !’’ 

«You were asking her? Well, sir? Well, what 
did she say to that?’ 

“Nothing I think, that you could object to; 
unless there is something which you desire for 
your niece more than I can give. Aunt Bunice, 
pray, congratulate me, and open your heart to a 
man, who will do his very best to make that 
sweet girl both happy and prosperous.” 

Here the young man held out his hand with 
such frank cordiality, that aunt Eunice let the 
shawl drop loose from her shoulders, and sat 
staring at him in blank amazement. 

“So, then, you are engaged!” 

«So far as we two are concerned ; but nothing 
can be complete without your consent |” 

« And the girl loves you?” 

“ She will not say no, if you ask her.” 

“You will not take her away from me?” 
cried the lone woman, with a sudden pang of 
anxiety. 

« Not altogether; but a man worthy to be that 
girl’s husband, must be in the world, and ready 
to hold his part there.” 

The old maid dropped her arms, and great 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

‘Oh, this is hard, awful hard !’’ she moaned. 














AN EVENING THOUGHT. 





Yes!’ said Webster. ‘It is hard that the 
happiness of one human being should be ob- 
tained at the expense of another ; but that is the 
fate of too mauy.’’ 

««T haye loved her all her life !’’ pleaded the 
woman. ‘And you, only one little week. I 
knew that it would come; but that does not make 
it the less hard to bear.” 

« But she will not love you less, aunt Eunice 

The old maid smiled through her tears, though 
Webster could not see it. To be called aunt 
Bunice by this splendid young fellow, thrilled 
her to the heart; but the feeling melted away 
into deep sadness. There, in the soft purplish mist, 
with the willow branches rippling to the water, 
his voice sounded like another yoice heard years 
and years before, on that very spot, while the 
slow, mellow sound of the mill-dam flowed on as 
it was flowing now; as the river of time had 
flowed when it carried that one soul into the 
ocean of eternity. The old woman’s voice was 
entirely changed when she spoke again. 

«You love this girl?” 

The question was solemn and impressive. Web- 
ster answered it in the same spirit. 

«‘ With all the strength of my being!’’ 

«And she loves you?”’ 

“‘T think so.” . . 

«Then you are indeed my nephew. 
Webster, you may kiss me!”’ 

The young man leaned forward and touched 
those thin lips with hig own; he did not know 
it, but since that evening under the willows, 
which had come back so vividly into her life, 
the kiss of no man had met hers. 

(0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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AN BVENING THOUGHT. 


BY 


THE REV. J. 
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Tast night, while glancing to the sky, 
Where stars were brightly shining, 
T know not why, I heaved a sigh, 
As though I were repining. 


But while T gazed I breathed a prayer 
From out 2 full heart welling, 

That when I died, e’en with them there 
Might be my future dwelling. 


At once a meteor bright and c’ear 
Seemed from the azure falling, 

As though an angel’s list’ning ear 
Had heard the soun’ of calling; 

And hearing, too’ the mnttered hope 
Back to the sky returning; 

While I with Faith’s bright telescope, 
And heart with loye all burning, 


Looked still beyond the starry sk\ 
And there, in glory sitting, 

Beheld beneath the throne on high 
Thit messenger most fitting. 


Can it then be that angels rove 
Throughout the vault of heaven, 

And, borne on wings of holy love, 
Teach God’s glad tidings given? 


Or take back from this lower earth 
The hopes that sinners cherish ? 

Then meteors gleaming in their birth, 
May fade, but never perish. 


*Tvixt Heaven and earth I hear a sound 
Of ange!s quickly moving, 

While meteor stars which shine around 
Their diligence are proving. 
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Tur doctor's office was like himself, large, 
with one yery genial sunny side. 

The doctor’s sunny side was not for the benefit 
of every chance-comer. ‘The eager crowd, who 
jostled him and each other, in their daily strife 
for gain and for power, knew nothing about this 
side of the doctor’s nature. To them, he was 
as cold and ungenial, as the eastern end of his 
office, with its one window, where the sun took a 


hasty peep in the morning, and got out of the 


o>? 
way as fast as possible. 

But to a chosen few, many of them Christ’s 
poor, who, though they have no money in their 
purses, yet haye infirm and aching bodies to be 
healed, and souls that have often thirsted in 
vain for the milk of human kindness—to them he 
was sunshine in the midst of clouds and storms, 
God’s token that He had not clean forgotten 
them. He beamed upon them in their cheerless 
homes, and by their sick beds, not like a ray of 
sunshine, but like a whole flood of it; such as in 
wintry days streamed, without let or hindrance, 
through’ the great bow-window, which formed 
the southern side of the doctor’s office. 

In the summer, the old elm in front built up 
such a wall of cool, protecting foliage, that the 
sun could only dodge in oceasionally through the 
fluttering leaves, and never had the ghost of a 
chance to make himself troublesome. 

And here, in this great bow-window, was the 
doctor’s sanctum sanctorum. In the center, stood 
his well-worn study table, in an orderly state of 
confusion not to be rashly meddled with; and on 
Gither side, a wide, old-fashioned sofa, where he 
dozed comfortably after dinner, and a low, roomy 
arm-chair, whose leathern depths were im- 
mensely favorable to meditation and evening 
segnrs. 

This grouping of the furniture was never 
changed. No other position of the room was ever 
made use of, and the tall book-cases, and prim, 
straight-backed chairs had it all to themselves. 

The doctor was a bachelor, in good and regu- 
lar standing, He had never shown the least in- 
clination to desert the ranks he had entered ; 
even when great inducements had been very 
plainly set before him, so that at last he seemed 
to have lost his place on the list of eligibles ; and 
Melissa Brown—the old housekeeper, who had 
come there with the doctor and his mother 


twenty years before, and Since the old lady’s 
death, had reigned supreme over the domestic 
kingdom—had finally dismissed the one fear by 
which she had been haunted, that of a young wife 
to rule over her, or set her adrift. 

One afternoon in June, Melissa went to the 
doctor’s office, and saw there a sight which so 
upset her mental equilibrium, that she nearly 
forgot the message she had gone there to de- 
liver. The apparition was nothing more start- 
ling than the doctor seated in his big arm-chair 
by the east window; but Melissa trudged back 
to her kitchen, talking aloud to herself, as was 
her custom whenever she was excited. 

“Dear me! What can be the matter? Twenty 
years and up’ard, I’ve lived in this house, and the 
doctor has never sot in that east window afore, 
to my knowledge. What can it be!” she ejacu- 
lated at intervals, as she went about her prepa- 
rations for supper. 

When the doctor sat down to his evening meal, 
Melissa peered at him through her great silver- 
bowed spectacles, expecting to discover, in his 
face or actions, symptoms of mental aberration. 
Seeing nothing. however, to confirm her suspi- 
cions, the wary dame still resolved to keep a 
sharp eye on him. 

The next day she dodged about the house 
with unusual activity, made several errands to 
the office, and managed to know pretty accurately 
what the doctor was about. The old arm-chair 
had resumed its place, everything seemed to be 
going on in the track it had traveled for a score 
of years, and Melissa began to think that she 
had alarmed herself for nothing, after all. 

«The doctor ain’t as young as he was; mebbe 
he’s kinder freaky !”’ she soliloquized. 

To be on the safe side, however, she contri- 
ved to get up a matter of business for his atten- 
tion, at the same hour in the afternoon as 
that in which her nerves had sustained such a 
shock the day previous. Knocking at the office- 
door, and receiving no answer, she proceeded to 
enter, but stopped on the threshold, struck with _ 
dismay. The doctor was not there, but his arm- 
chair had again strayed into the east window. 

Eyelids and hands both went up with a horri- 


fied jerk ‘ Well, did I ever!” exclaimed Me- 
lissa; and having come to the conclusion that 


she never—at least, not for the space of twenty 
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years; she resolved to approach the east window 
and reconnoitre. Whatshe saw there, made the 
old dame quake. ‘Aye! aye! that’s the game, 
is it?’ she mumbled under her breath. 

To be sure, it was nothing more formidable 
than a rather pretty young lady, in a white 
dress and broad-brimmed hat, and a little girl 
eight or nine years old. The elder was at work 
among her flower-beds, while the little one 
skipped about, now here and now there, with all 
the lightsomeness and inconsequence of a but- 
terfly. 

Melissa would not have been so much dis- 
turbed at discovering her neighbor's yard brist- 
ling with cannon, all mounted, and opening their 
black mouths in the very face of the east win- 
dow, as she was by the peaceful batteries that 
looked out from under that broad-brimmed gar- 
den hat. 

Her unlimited confidence in the doctor's ability 
to accomplish anything he wished, would have 
led her to believe that he could easily avert the 
former evil, but as for the latter—was he not 
already giving in? 

When he broke up the habits that had come to 
fit him like his clothes, and took to watching his 
pretty, young neighbor two days in succession, it 
was easy to see what might happen. 

“‘There’s no fool like an old fool!’ snapped 
Melissa, and she sidled nearer to the window, 
and adjusted her spectacles to their proper level, 
determined to have a fair and square look at the 
unconscious offender. 

“She ain’t awk’ard—lll say that much for 
her!’ Melissa whispered to herself. ‘‘ Handles 
that rake ast if she knew how, and wa’nt 
afraid on’t. S'pose she thinks it shows off her 
figger.”’ ‘ 

Thus maliciously accused, the ‘figger’’ stopped 
work for a few moments, and standing erect, 
rested one hand on the rake-handle by her side. 
This brought herinto a position which drew from 
her sharp-eyed observer, the following little in- 
voluntary burst of admiration. 

‘Wall, she is a pretty build—no mistake! As 
straight and as trim as a young popler, not a 
bit stout—but none of yer pinched-up, waspish 
waists, that look as if you might snap ’em in two 
with yer little finger.” 

A gust of wind, coming up suddenly, kindly 
aided Melissa’s observations. As the protecting 
hat blew off, she exclaimed, 

«Wall, I du declare! If she hain’t got jes sich 
great, dark-lookin’ eyes as that ere picter in 
the parlor. She's got sunshiny, brown hair too, 
and a cheek like a peach. I allus knew the 
doctor had a good eye, and I s’pose he’s fairly 
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took. She’s a wholesome lookin’ young woman, 
there’s no denyin’; but as like as not its only 
skin deep.” 

Melissa went back to her kitchen, in an agony 
of curiosity about these people. In general, she - 
concerned herself very little about her next- 

door neighbors, who changed nearly every 
year. Provided, they kept their chickens out 
2 her vegetable garden, and didn’t want to 
“borry’ too often, she seldom meddled with 
their affairs. 

As for the new-comers, who had moved into 
the house the first of May, she had scarcely given 
them a thought. Now, however, she resolved 
upon a thorough investigation of their affairs, 
and promised herself to find out whatever was 
to be known about them. 

She collected her wits, and formed them into 
a committee of ways and means, for the prosecu- 
tion of the investigation; and her wits, though 
old, were by no means slow. The result achieved, 
may be summed up in the following items of in- 
formation. 

The new family, was found to consist of Mrs. 
Bliss, and her two daughters, Georgiana and 
Maud—the name of the former being generally 
shortened to Georgie, and that of the latter, 
lengthened to Maudie. 

Mr. Bliss, whe had been dead about a year, 
had been a generous, open-handed man, always 
doing a flourishing business, and living luxuri- 
ously, but, unfortunately, quite careless about 
“making the ends meet.” He never gaye him- 
self any serious concern about that bugbear of 
prudent, cautious men—a rainy day. It never 
came to him, for he died suddenly; but it did 
come to his family, when his business affairs 
were found to be in an inextricable state of con- 
fusion, and the sale of his house and the greater 
part of the furniture, barely sufficed to pay his 
debts. 

Then it was that his family removed to a 
house in the suburbs, depending upon the in- 
come from a small property belonging to Mvs. 
Bliss, for the payment of their rent and their 
partial support, while Georgie made up the 
deficiency by teaching in the city, whither 
she traveled by omnibus every day, 
shine. 

It was a dreary change for these women, ac- 
customed to such an easy-going life; but they 
were brave, and made the best of it, and con- 
trived to extract no little pleasure from their 
country home. 

The flower-garden was a never failing source 

of occupation and enjoyment, and Georgie worked 
in it every afternoon, quite unconscious that her 
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neighbor, the doctor, was making a study of her, 
aud dame Melissa, eyeing her jealously, discern- 
ing, with prophetic vision, the future molester of 
‘cher ancient, solitary reign.” 

One afternoon in August, Georgie reappeared, 
after several days of heat, too intense for gar- 
dening, in which the doctor had missed the 
wide straw hat, bobbing up and down over the 
flower-beds, and the white dross, flitting about 
through the wilderness of bright colors and sweet 
odors. 

Presently, Mand came out, but not with her 
usual hop and skip. She came with a slow step, 
and a world of woe puckered into her little face. 
She was coming to her sister for sympathy, in 
that @alamity which has befallen mortals since 
the ... of Paradise—nothing to wear. 

“Oh, Georgie!’ she sobbed, ‘‘Isn’tit too had? 
The girls are going to have a fairy party in the 
woods, next week, and they want me to be the 
queen; but I can’t go, because I haven’t any 
dress to wear.” 

«Poor child! How destitute you are!”’ Georgie 
said, with a solemn face, 

«“T mean, I haven’t any white dress,’ said 
Maud. ‘Mine is so torn and stained, that. it 
isn't fit to wear, and mamma says she can’t 
afford to get me a new one now.” 

teorgie gaye one thought to the time when 
new dresses were to be had for the asking; but 
the next moment the little troubled, tear-stained ; 
face was between her two hands, and she was § 
dealing out unmeasured comfort. 

«Don’t break your little heart, Maudie, dear, 
and we'll see what can be done. I’m. fairy 
enough to conjure up a white dress, I hope, and 
you shall be queen yet.” 

Just then, a bright thought struck her, and 
lifting the dainty folds of her own dress, she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Why, here is the very thing! You 
shall have it, Maudie, and I will go to work at it 
this moment. Come, fairy queen!’ And seiz- 
ing Maud’s hand, they both seampered into the 
house. 

The doctor, eaves-dropping and spying behind 
the shelter of his blinds, saw Georgie appear in 
the window soon after, in a fresh lilac print. 
She was very busy, and her scissors were gleam- 
ing in and out-among the thin, shimmering folds 
of her white dress. 

“There's a woman who loyes somebody else 
better than herself!’’ said the doctor, under his 
breath, with an odd sort of glimmer’ about the 
eyes; and something yery like a sigh found its 
way out of his broad chest, as he left his seat by 
the window, and began pacing up and down the 
oiiice. 
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Melissa, on the lookout in the room adjoin- 
ing, listened to his footsteps for the next half 
hour, and then trotted off to her kitchen. ejacu- 
lating. 

‘Oh, Lord! I guess it’s all day with the 
doctor.” 

There was no more gardening for a week and 
at the end of that time, Maud burst her chry- 
salis and came forth, a veritable fairy. The 
bluest of violets—just » match for Maud’s eyes— 
nestled here and there in the folds of her 
snowy dress, and pretty, blue ribbons tied back 
her willful, yellow curls. The most exacting of 
the fairies couldn’t have asked for a prettier 
queen. 

The day of the party was the closing day of 
Georgie’s school, and she was to have gone to 
look after the little queen; but Mrs. Bliss went 
instead, and Georgie staid at home to make the 
best of a raging headache, which had been 
gaining upon her for the last two or three 
weeks, andon that day seemed to have reached its 
climax. . 

The long ride, to and from the city, in the 
jolting, rattling omnibus, the walk over heated 
pavements under a burning sun, and the five 
hours work in the school-room, had been too 
severe a tax upon a frame wholly unused to such 
toilsome experiences, and the next morning, the 
fairy queen—turned mortal over night—was 
dispatched in haste for the doctor. 

Georgie was in a raging fever, talking wildly 
and tossing restlessly to and fro, and Mrs. Bliss 
felt that there was no time to lose; else, knowing 
nothing of her medical neighbor, she would have 
sent to the city for their family physician. But 
somehow, when the doctor came, she seemed to 
feel an instinctive confidence in the great, pow- 
erful-looking man, and when Georgie quieted 
down under the soothing touch of his big, strong 
hands, her doubts vanished utterly. 

' The doctor looked grave, and his verdict was, 
typhoid fever. 

No need to describe the weary, anxious days 
and weeks which followed. They are only too 
well known. But, thank God! the worst was 
oyer at last, the danger past, and the days of 
convalescence at hand. 

Georgie’s goo constitution asserted ifself, and 
she regained her health and strength so rapidly, 
that the doctor was soon forced to confess that 
she could safely dispense with his professional 
visits. For daily ealls he could no longer find 
the shadow of an excuse. 

Georgie was anxious to have the dogtor’s pro- 
fessional calls at an end; for visions of evil to 
come, in the shape of around bill, had al- 
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ready begun to haunt her. “Had she worked Then he walked over to Georgie’s sofa, and 
2 hard all summer,” she asked herself, pitifully ; } handed it to her, saying, 

‘just to earn money enough to pay for be- “Miss Georgie, if you cannot pay me what I 

ing ill?” ask, I am a bankrupt man !” 

She talked the matter over with her mother, Georgie was about to inqure, indignantly, what 
and they determined to ask for the bill at the }reason he had for doubting her ability to pay 
first opportunity. her debts, when her eye glanced at the paper in 

The opportunity arrived within the space of } her hand, and she read there. ‘Your own 
half an hour, and the doctor was requested to } dearest self.” 
have his bill forthcoming at his next visit. He} All the blood in her body seemed to take a 
promised, and stayed away a fortnight. sudden leap for the roots of her hair, and crump- 

Melissa took heart again, and began to flatter ling the little document nervously in her fingers, 
herself that the tide had turned. Mrs. Bliss } she stammered, ‘* But doctor a 
wondered, and Georgie said that the doctor? What that important little conjunction was to 
seemed glad to have her off his hands; never- $ have signified, no one ever knew, for she got no 
thelesss, he felt rather sore at being thus ne- { farther, and the doctor took it up. -. 
glected and at last took to watching her neigh- “But Georgie, you’re the warm-hearted, loving 
bor’s front door. little woman I’ve been waiting for these years. 

One afternoon, Mrs. Bliss went to the city, for } I wasn’t quite sure you were the one, until 
the first time in many weeks. During her ab-}1I saw you giving up the white dress you 
sence the doctor called. He had been very busy, } used to look so bonnie in, for the little fairy 
he said, and knew that he was not needed; his { queen.” 

‘patient was getting on famously, ‘Why, how did you know about that?” asked . 

Georgie looked out of the window into her { Georgie, who had got her breath again. 
garden, and remarked that she must go to work “Oh! Pye been watching you all summer. 
among her flowers soon, or the weeds would be } I’ve been the veriest Jesuit that, ever looked and 
the death of them all. listened.” 

“Not yet, Miss Georgie,” said the doctor. He took her hand between his great, brown 
«The weeds will be the death of you, as well as palms, and, oddly enough, from habit, his fingers 
of the flowers, if you attack them now.’’ wandered off to her pulse. I do not think he 

“Oh, I feel quite strong!’ insisted Georgie. } found them beating very calmly. Under other 

«But not strong enough for any exertion,” } circumstances, Iam sure he would have con- 
the doctor gravely replied. ‘And I must take } sidered the symptoms alarming; but I think 
this opportunity of saying, that I hope you have } he knew what he was about; at any rate, he 
no intention of resuming your occupation of didn’t seem to be discouraged, and went on 
teaching this fall !’’ saying. 

“Indeed I have, sir,” Georgie replied, quickly, “Oh, Georgie! With God’s help, I brought 
trying to feel immensely strong in view of it. you back safe from the jaws of death. Now I 

«Then let me assure you,’ said the doctor, } want you, to have and to hold, all the days 
“you must, on no account, attempt it. It will; of my life. Haven’t I earned a right to 
neyer do,” you?” 

«And how are we to do without it?”? Georgie} Whether this style of reasoning, commended 




















asked herself, as she felt her heart sink several 
degrees, and wondered to herself if the doctor 
knew how eruel he was. She supposed he didn’t, 
but, between you and me, I believe it was only 
a cunning way of his, of making the poor girl feel 
what a weak, tender, helpless little thing she 
was, and how much she needed a willing heart 
and strong hands (like his for instance) to take 
care of her. Cowardly, wasn’t it? 

Presently, Georgie thought of the bill, and 

; hsked for it. The doctor hadn’t brought it. 

‘But I can give you the amount,” said 
he, and taking a memorandum-book from his 
pocket, he tore out a leaf and made an entry 
upon it. 
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itself to Georgie, I cannot say. Some might 
think it unprofessional, but it evidently answered 
the purpose; and Georgie was brought over to 
pay the doctor what he asked, and save him from 
bankruptey ; for avyhen Mrs. Bliss returned home 
unobserved, and made her way to the parlor, 
she found them in such an unmistakably lover- 
like position, that she stopped on the threshold 
utterly aghast, while her bundles tumbled out 
of her arms, and lay about her like so many 
horror-stricken exclamation points. 

The doctor took Georgie hy the hand, and led 
her to her mother, eudgelling his brains, by the 
way, for an appropriate speech. 

But Georgie wound her arms about her mo- 
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ther’s, neck and said, in a comically plaintive 
voice, 


A SILVER WEDDING.—DESERTED. 
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Sq the doctor’s bill was paid; but with what 


fortitude dame Melissa contrived to endure the 


“Oh, mamma! You see the doctor has taken } infliction of a young wife in the house, tradition 


me for debt.”’ 





saith not. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS! 





BY N. F. CARTER. 





TWENTY-FIVE years! 
Hand clasping hand, 
Climbing the hill-sides of duty together, 
Under the radiant leadings of love ; 
Trustingly true in the stormiest weather, 
Patiently, hopefully watching for signals of promise above! 
In the dry sand. 
Up the rough steep, among briars and thorns, 
Into the vallies of gathering gloom ; 
Out of dark nights into rosiest morns, 
Out ofthe brake into meadows of odorous bloom ; 
Guided by pillar of cloud, or a pillar of fame— 
Resolute ever, and ever the same! 
Loving and helping each other, 
Trusting and blessing each other, 
Treading serenely life’s opening ways ; 
Destinies linking and blending, 
Brightening, we trust, for the glory unending, 
Under the smile of blossoming, hurrying days! 


Twenty-five years! 
Heart linked to heart, 
Singing the anthems of love’s sweet selection, 
Harmonies heralding fullness of bliss, 
Mingling the treasures of growing affection. 
Born of a life in its ripeness akin to a bettor than this; 
Never apart! 
Sharers together in sorrows and joys, 
Aims, aspirations united in one; 
Hopes, with a fruitage no blighting destroys, 


In the pure light of a home-life begun, 
Under the beckoning of Faith to a future to be, 
Freighted with promises, sunny and free; 
Living and planning together, 
Sowing and reaping together, 
Harvests of gladness from pathways rejoicingly trod ; 
Under Fruition’s caressings 
Joyfully garnering fullness of blessings ; 
Kept by the mercy and crowned by the goodness of God! 


Twenty-five years ! 
Honors be yours ; 
Garlands of laurel for victories olden ; 

Flowers from heart-gardens, most fragrant and rare; 
Silver mementoes foretelling of golden, 

Should the fleet years under God be so lengthened, in an- 

swer to prayer: 
Glory allures, 
Kindles her beacons to stimulate on, 

Gilds the great crosses in time to be borne; 
Tints the dark clouds of days over and gone, 

Brightens the crown of love cares to be worthily worn! 
Follow its leadings and blest with sweet love as of old, 
Bravely climb up to the Wedding of Gold! | 

Watching and praying together, 
Hoping and waiting together, 
Till, with a life-work triumpantly done, 
Ripe for a holy communion ; 
Heaven shall award you a blissful re-union, 
One for the glorified years and forevermore one! 





DESERTED. 





BY ANNIE E. DOTY. 





Nrant after night she hears the wild winds blow, 
The owl hoots over head with doleful cry, 
And noiseless footsteps ever come and go, 
As shadows pass her slowly, slowly by ; 
White faces tnrn on her, white hands reach out, 
And touch her own, and clasp her in the gloom ; 
She lieth still with phantoms round about. 
The shapes that wander through her sleeping-room. 
“Oh, God!” she cries, “ the nights are very long, 
I wait forever in the ghostly gloom, 
T am alone and lonely,” is her song ; 
“ Alone, save for these phantoms in my room!” 


The day comes on, the shadowy phantoms flee, 
She sitteth at her casement lone and lorn ; 
Across the dreary plain she looks to see 
Him who comes not, and ever night and morn, 
She prays and hopes; hot falls the scorching sun, 
Low lie the flowers, but lower still her heart 


Whithin her breast, as he, the faithless one 

Comes never more; as all her hopes depart, 
She crieth out, and making bitter moan— 

“ He loved me once, he loved me once I know; 
Iam so weary waiting here alone, 

When will he come? How long must this be 60?” 


The twilight comes, fast falls the chilly rain, 
No more across the plain her sight can go; 

The rain-drops beat like hands against the pane, 
But faster still her heavy tear-drops flow; 

Alone she ling’reth through the cold and heat, 
Suns rise and set again through bloom and blight, 

She listeth for the sound of human feet, 
But only sees the phantoms walk at night; 

She waileth, “Flowers die and die, but I— 
I cannot die, nor love of him, nor woe, 

These do not die,” then comes her doleful cry, 
“How long, oh, God! how long must this be so?” 
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We give, first, a walking-suit of striped mohair. 
This dress is of striped mohair in two sizes. The 





narrow stripe is used for the foundation, and the 
wider one for the trimming. Oh the under-skirt, 
one deep flounce, slightly full and straight, 
headed by a band of the same, cut on the bias, 
stitched down by the machine. The over-skirt 
has the short apron front, which is now so 
popular, and the back trimmed up the back- 
scam, which seam is left open for ten inches, 
making the pointsas seen. The basque fits the 
figure: slashed, back and sides, Open sleeves. 
A narrow bias band trims the over-skirt and 
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four yards of the wide, will be required. These 
mohairs cost from thirty-seven up to seventy- 
five cents per yard. 

Next, but in the front of the number, is a 
walking-dress of brown merino. The under- 
skirt of this costume has two ruffles, cut on the 
bias, five inches deep, and put on with a cord, 
forming a heading. The ruffles are bound, top 
and bottom, with the same. ‘The lower-skirt is 
almost as long as the under one, and nearly as 
wide, trimmed with eight or ten rows of narrow, 
black worsted braid, or quarter-inch velvet rib- 
bon, simply looped at the sides and back. The 
waist terminates ina small pointed basque at the 
back, and tight-fitting points in front, trimmed 
to match. Small coat sleeve. Ten yards of 
merino, at one dollar per yard, and six pieces 
of velvet ribbon, at forty cents per piece, will 
make this pretty walking-dress. The worsted 
braid would be eyen less expensive. 

A walking-sacque, a pattern suitable for drap 
dete, cashmere, poplin, merino, serge, or any 





material of which such garments are usuaily 
made, consists, first, of a gored sacque, from 
twenty-seven to twenty-nine inches long in the 
back, where it is slashed, as seen in the design; 
over this is a cireular cape, which is cut directly 
in half, meeting only at the neck. This upper- 
cape is scalloped, and bound with silk coat braid, 











‘with three rows of the braid laid on flat. This } material is required for 


braid may be varied, either with narrow silk 
folds, or velyet bands, cut om the bias. Of ma- 
terial, five and a half yards, twenty-seven inches 
wide, are required, and twenty-five yards of 
braid, and eight buttons. This garment may or 
may not be lined with silk, as preferred Price 
of pattern fifty cents. 

Braided walkIng sacque, cut im the sacque 
atyle and material, with the exception of the 
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this as for the former 
one. Of fringe, seven and a half yards will be 
required. / 

Also, in the front of the number, is a walking- 
(dress for a young lady, which, for simplicity of 
: cut, style, and trimming, is unexceptionable. It 
' is made of a light silk and wool material, called 
Poplinette, and comes in the shades of gray. 
; This dress consists of an under-skirt rather longer 

than ordinary, and a trifle fuller in the back, 


perfectly plain, and provided with loops under- 
neath, near the waist, in order to shorten’ it for 
walking, if desired. The over-skirt is cut ex- 
actly like the under-skirt, only shorter, being 
about nine inches shorter in front, then slop- 
ing off to the back, where it is looped, and 
slightly at the sides: this is ornamented with a 
band of black silk, cut on the bias, put on the 
edge, where it is finished with one row of bullion 
fringe. The waist is plain and round; over it 
is worn the jacket, for walking, which is cut 
| with the figure, but not fitting tight; slashed at 
{the back to the waist. Open sleeves, all trim- 
med to match the over-skirt. The jacket may be 
{cut surplice in front, with a rolling collar, if 
‘ preferred, For the coming season, it would pro- 
bably be more desirable. 

Next we give the front and back view of a 
(sacque with a hood—the kind called ‘“ Milk- 
{ maid’’—which is very popular this season on all 
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‘cape, which is not open up the back. The trim- 
ming consists of narrow silk embroidery braid, | sorts of outside wraps, from the water-proof up. 
put on in a simple scroll pattern, with two plain } This design is of nayy-blue cloth. The sacque 
rows underneath. As may be seen, the design, {is slashed at the back and sides; the edges bound 
is carried up the front, where the intervening with a black military braid. Line the hood with 


space is filled up with the braid, carried back- } black silk, and finish with pendant cord and 
ward and forward, in regular rews, up to the } tassels. The coat sleeve has a cuff set on with 
neck. The edge of both the cape and sacque are } two buttons at the back of the sleeve. One and 
further finished by one row of knotted or bullion | « half yards of cloth, eight yards of braid, eight 
fringe, four inches deep. The same quantity ot | buttons, a quarter of a yard of silk. 
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CHILD’S CRAVAT: CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Marenriats: Blue and white Berlin wool, bone ' ceeding chain. Work the length required te go- 
crochet hook, ribbon, for bow. round the throat; for the edge, with white wool, 

With blue wool make a chain of ten stitches, } work into each edge-stitch, one double, one 
work, only on one side, three chain in each row } treble, one double-treble, one treble, and again 
for the first treble, and one treble in each suc-’ one double. , 








SACQUE FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 





BY EMILY H, MAY. 








We give, this month, a new and pretty sacqne j and terminates there in a small plaited basque. 
for a little girl about twelve. The material may : Tt is ornamented with agimp and fringe trim- 
be chesinut-colored cloth or cashmere. It fits }ming. We give, also, adiagram by which it may 
closely to the figure in the back, as will be seen, be cut out. i 
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suitable for spring; but cashmere is cheaper and 


No. 5. Steevn. 
more appropriate for this season of the year. 


If made of cloth, it should be of a light fabric, 


PELERINE 


AND MUFF: KNITTING AND TRICOT. 





BY MRS. 


JANE 


WEAVER. 





Yj 





Marurras: Berlin wool of twocolors, or white | rows,) in working which the chained-off stitches 


and colored. 
The foundation is in tricot, plain, with raised 


stripes, but the border consists of knitted plush {laid once round the finger. 


stripes. 


are taken up in the same manner as for the heel 


The loops falling 
downward require a separate knitted stripe for 


{ of a stocking; for each loop, the thread is only 
, 


For the pelerine, make a chain of 159 stitches. } the outer edge of the collar, which is afterward 
At the beginning and at the end of each row re- ; sewn on, on the wrong side. After four loop 
turning, decrease always one stitch, and in the { rows in a chain of sixty stitches, the plush stripe 


middle decrease two. The two first rows are 
plain, then follow three pattern rows, with the 
pattern loops reversed. The pattern is worked 
exactly like that of the garter. These patterns, 
however, must be separated by one stitch. In 
the last of the four next plain rows upon each 
half of the collar, a decrease of one stitch must 
be made three times at regular distances; three 
more pattern rows, and one plain row, in which 
the decreasing is repeated a few times, com- 
pletes the foundation. Round the slope for the 
neck there are three loop stitshes (plush knitted 
224 


} for the front edge of the collar must be continued 
with six stitches (including the first and last 
stitch. The collar is fastened with a chain- 
stitch of wool, four times double, with tufted 
tassels. 

For the muff, which is in the new shape, and 
fastened round the neck with a chain stitch chain 
of wool four times double, begin in tricot at the 
narrow end of the middle stripe, for which make 
a chain of twenty-two stitches; at the beginning 
and end of the first row in chaining off, three 
patterns are worked, separated by one stitch ; 
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BEDSIDE CARPET IN PATCH WORK. 








ten stitches remain plain in the middle. After 
eight pattern rows, there must be an increase of 
one stitch at the beginning and at the end ; after 
every four rows the increasing is repeated as 
far as the thirtieth row. The breadth of the 
plain middie stripe is the same throughout, whils 
the patterp stripes become broader. The second 
holf of the «uff is worked the same, in the oppo- 
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site direction, and finishes with twenty-two 
stitches. The plush stripes for the side edges are 
thirteen stitches broad, and one hundred and 
fifty-four rows long. Thick, wooden needles are 
used for the colored lining, which is knitted in 
plain rows forward and backward. The wadded 
muff has a cord and tassels, like the collar, at the 
sides. 





CARPET IN PATCHWORK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Marrrriats: Ends of cloth and flannel, white, 
yellow, and green Berlin wool. 

The separate pieces are seamed together at the 
back, and the seams must be damped and pressed 
before the herring-bone pattern shown in the 
fall size in the cut below is worked. 


The carpet from which the engraving wag 
taken was forty-two inches long, and twenty- 
three and a half inches wide. ‘he cross-pieces 
of pink flannel are each three-quarters of aa 
inch wide, bordered by herring-bone stitch of 
white Berlin wool. For the two longish squareg 
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put regularly between the pink flannel stripes, quarter inches wide, and four and a half inches 
and one and a half, and one and a quarter inches } long, the others, on the contrary, each one and a 
long, red and white flannel are taken and edged } half inches wide, and one and a quarter, and 
round with orange-colored herring-bone stitch. } two and a half inches long. A pink flannel 
All the other patchwork parts decorated with } stripe, enlivened with green, and from three- 
herring-bone stitch are of brown, gray, and more quarters to one and a quarter inches wide, gives 
especially, black cloth, the latter prevailing, } the outer edge of the largest part all round. The 
svhich is plain, striped, and figured. The longest | carpet must be lined, and, when finished, edged 
cloth stripes, the middle of each being marked } with black woolen carpet fringe. 1t makes quite 
by @ pink flannel stripe, are each one and a} a cheap and pretty affair. 
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INITIALS. NAME FOR MARKING. 





CHILD'S JACKET: TRICOT, 


CROCHET, AND TATTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








MATERIALS: 
colored, two ounces white, Berlin wool. 

The foundation is in tricot, in which always } 
the rows forward are worked with white wool, } 
and collected together on the needle, and worked } 
off with colored wool, which forms a fine, white 
net over the colored rows. The trimming is 
entirely white, and consists of a few rows of 
ribbed crochet—double always on the ‘back 
thread of the preceding row—and a row of 
tatted scallops with two threads. The jacket, as 
well as the sleeves, is always formed of straight 


One and three-quarter ounces } 


crochet parts put together. For the jacket, com- 
mence with eighty stitches for the under-edge of 
the back; crochet forty rows straight upward, 
and then separate exactly in the middle in two 
separate straight halves, and work fifty-two rows 
for the front part. The slit, the opening for the 
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throat and front, are formed by the elasticity 
of the work. The trimming is of white wool, 
and is worked into the first row of the crochet 
round the edges. 

A rib of one row is first worked: then in work- 
ing the second rib, this trimming is worked on 
to the outer-side edges of the crochet. These 
edges are then joined together, leaving an open- 
ing four inches long, for the sleeves. From the 
under-end another opening must be left, measur, 
ing two inches. Hach sleeve requires a straight 
foundation of twenty-six rows, worked upon 
forty-eight stitches. The sewing together re- 
quires one white rib for the upper, and two for the 
under edge. The tatting may be easily worked 
from design, and sewn on to the jacket. A 
chain of doable wool, with tied tassels, fasteng 
the jacket. 
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ED TAO Res— LAB UGE: 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Some New Drusses.—We have just had a letter from Paris, 
describing somo of the more extravagant dresses that have 
appeared there lately. Worth still continues to excel all 
his rivals in the brilliancy and tone of his costumes. He 
contrives colors, especially this season, in new and striking 
ways, but always haviag warrant in Nature, as a true artist 
should, for what he does. He has been making a great 
many cloth costumes, especially polonaises, called Incroya- 
bles, somewhat In the Directoire style. Tho cloth used is 
that called printemps—a peculiar shade of gray. The polonaise 
opens in front, so as to show the petticoat, which is orna- 
mentod en tablier ; buttons embroidered with silk, the color 
of the polonaise, are sawn down the front of it, and at the 
back it is looped up en eventail, with numorous plaits fast- 
ened down at the top with an agrafe of gimp. Tho front of 
the Incroyable describes a waistcoat, with deep basques; the 
sleeves are not wide, but are turned up with revers. A faille 
erayat of the same printemps color is fastened a certaiu dis- 
tance from the throat with a slip-not; tho ends continue to 
the waist, whero they aro again fastened with asimilar knot. 
There 13 no waistband. Some of the Incroyables are not 
made with a waistcoat in front, but are cut in tho polonaise 
form—the bodice and skirt in a single piece, like the Gabri- 
elle or princesse dress, These lattor have very large revers 
in front—a la Directoire—which revers are continued round 
to the back, where they form a short capo reaching only to 
the shoulders. These polonaises are worn over either black 
velvet or marron faille skirts. For ball dresses Worth now 
eombines tulle with velvet, and the result is most distin- 
guished. For example, an evening-dress: a profusion of 
mauye tulle flounces, veiled with mauve tulle, and stud- 
ded with tiny sprays of white jasmine; a small tunic, exceed- 
ingly short and well-rounded in front. of prune-colored 
velvet, edged with fringe to match; the tunic forms two 
wings at the back; bodice of prune velvet, with folds 
arranged heart-shaped a la Grecque, and a tuft of white jas- 
mine on the left shoulder. 

Here is a ball toilet: A white tulle skirt, striped all over 
with cross-bands of white satin; these bands descend quite 
straight in front, and turn squarely at the bottom of the 
skirt. Tiny white convolvuli were studded upon these 
bands. White satin tunic, forming a train at the back, and 
decorated in front with a fringe of conyolvuli. White satin 
bodice with tulle folds on berthe. Flowers on the left 
shoulder. 

Another ball toilet. Pale pink tullo dress over pink satin, 
Tulle tunic, composed of several tulle skirts, one over the 
other, and each draped; tufts of daisies were studded grace- 
fully over it. At tho odge of the tunic an exquisite flounce 
of Alencon lace. Pink tulle bodice, with bouillonnes, and a 
berthe of lace below; daisies arranged among the bouillonnes. 
On the left shoulder there was a black yolvet bow, with flow- 
ing ends, which fell as low as the edge of the tunic. Wreath 
of daisies fastened at the side with a black velvet bow, upon 
which was fastened an agrafe of diamonds, 

A novel feature about tunics is the tying them at the back 
with three bows, arranged one over the other, Thess bows 
are made either of fuille, or of yelvyet, according to the ma- ) 
terial of the dross; they are rather large, but have short ends, ’ 
These tied tunics are draped, or else they are open in the : 
center of the back, The open ones take the form of two | 
wide scarf ends, and terminate with loops of ribbon, A 
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wide scarf now often replaces a tunic when the skirt is orna- 
mented with a profusion of flounces, 


CAps are yery much worn in Paris, so that some porson= 
think they will drive out the chignon. Theso caps ars 
adopted by young ladies as well as middle-aged ones, and are 
very fantastic in form ; the most approved being hood-shuped- 
They are made of fine muslin, delicately embroidered and 
trimmed with rich yalenciennes lace; they terminate with x 
deep flounce of point Paiguille ; a bow of gros grain ribbon is 
fastened at the top of the hood, the ends falling over the 
Shoulder. These gros grain bows are generally made of two 
contrasting colors—light-blue and prune, pink and maroon, 
black and green, the selection of color depending on the 
complexion of the wearer. 


More Trurn THan Porrry.—One of that much-abused, 
yet often deserving, class, domestic help, wrote the other 
day, to an editor. “Ladies is too apt to blame us for their 
own iguorance. Housework doesn’t mean housekeeping ; but 
half of them that gets married, expects us to do their duties: 
for them, and presarye their want of knowledge a saycrot- 
Eyery gintlemau that marries thinks he has a prize that will 
make his home next door to Paradise ; and almost every one 
of them finds there’s a mistake somewhere, and blames poor 
Biddy for it.” Thero is more truth than poetry in this. 


Curious Contrast or CoLor.—At a reception, at the Dorix 
Palace, in Rome, lately, an American lady, formerly Miss 
Field, but now the Princess Triggiano, appeared in a blue 
satin petticoat—a smoky blue—with a dull yellow flounce, 
trimmed richly with elegant lace, and a train of smoky-gray 
satin. The dress was by Worth. The effect was very strik- 
ing. The colors, apparently so inharmonious, were toned. 
together so judiciously, that the result was perfect harmony. 
But no other artist would have attempted it. 





Somesopy to Teach Her ro Druess.—The Princess Mar- 
guerite, who will be Queen of Italy some day, dresses as 
badly, it seems, as an Englishwoman, She appeared at the 
theatre, in Rome, recently, in this absurd toilet. Pink fuille, 
with a black velvet jacket, sleeveless, and around the edge 
of the pink, open sleeves, between the rich, white lace and 
pink sleeve, was a fall of chocolate-colored gauze; over the 
pink skirt was an over-skirt of the same chocolate gauze! 


“Tue Krrrens.”—Different from either of our preceding 
embellishments, this year, but equally charming. In these 
steel-engravings “ Peterson” has no rival. To see a maga- 
zine on a center-table, with elegant and costly steel-engray- 
ings, instead of cheap wood-cuts, is a sure proof of retino- 
ment and taste. 


“Woutp Nor Do Witnovr Ir.’’—Says a lady, when send~ 
ing her club for 1872:—“I hays taken your magazine for 
three years, I think it the best I have seen. I would not. 
do without it in the house for anything.” 


Never Say or Do A Rupe Tuna, EVEN IN JEst.—Thero is 


} no real humor in hurting other people’s feelings. If you 


doubt it, have it tried on yourself. 


A Morner Snovurp let a child know, from the first, thag 
her “no” means “no,” as well as that her “ yes” means 
« yes.” 
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AppItions To Crus may be made at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. When enough additional subscribers have 
thus been sent to male a second club, the person sending 
them, is entitled to asecond premium, or premiums. Always 
notify us, however, when such a second club is comploted. 
These additions may be made at any time during the year. 
Only all such additional subscribers must begin, like the rest 
of the club, with the January number. 

“Fourteen YxeArs.”—A lady sends a club, and writes: 
"T have, this year, throo mors names than I generally send. 
Ono lady in my club has taken your magazine for fourteen 
years, and says she could not think of doing without it.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Myself: A Romance of New England Life. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This is a novel of much moro 
than average merit. It appears anonymously, and has indi- 
cations of being by a new hand. Readers who delight in the 
sensation school, who believe in “ Ouida” and swear by Miss 
Braddon, will probably pronounce it dull; but those who 
fike naturalness, whose tastos are not too vitiated for life as 
it really is, will be moro or less pleased with it, according as 
they profer country to town, Tho oarlior chapters, which 
describe a New England rural neighborhood forty years ago, 
ure, to our thinking, the best. Thore is one devoted to an 
old-fashioned “ training,” which is equally graphic and hu- 
raorous, Tho author’s success in depicting the so-called 
“upper-ton” society of Boston is less decided, probably be- 
eauso he knows nothing of it from personal observation, 
whereas no one can doubt his familiarity with life on a 
New Hampshire farm. Tho plot is ingenious, but spun out 
at too groat a length, and the main incidont—that on which 
everything turns—is one that seems to us quite impossible. 
‘Thoro are evidences, in the book, that the author knows 
something of law, yet the trial, at which the plot finally un- 
ravels itself, could never have been allowed to be conducted 
in the way it was, excopt, perhaps, before some ignorantjus- 
tice, such as we haye seen in the woods. It must not bo 
supposed, from all this, that wo find no morit in the work, 
The story, with all these imperfections, is pleasantly told, 
and has a free, healthy atmosphere about it, which is really 
charming. 

Ten Thousand a Year. By Samuel C. Warren. 1 vol., 8 vo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers:—There are some novels 
that are popular from the first. They appear one day, and 
the next everybody is talking of them; they make their 
writers famous in an hour, as it were. Of this class are “Tho 
‘hroe Guardsmen,” by Dumas; “Charles O’Malley,” by 
Lever; “ Pickwick,” by Dickens; and “Ten Thousand a 
Year,” by Warren. For a wholo year and moro, during 
which it appeared, serially, in Blackwood’s Magazine, “ Ten 
Thousand a Year” was the talk of all literary circles. One 
of its characters, Oily Gammon, became as popular almost as 
Pickwick. Another, in a different way, Tittlebat Titmouse, 
was as much talked of as Samucl Weller. Tho heroine, 
Kate Aubrey, has rarely had her equal, even in fiction. To 
this day “Ten Thousand A-Year” holds its place as one of 
the novels, not only that every one should read, but that 
every one should haye in his house. The present is a neat, 
double-column octayo edition, bound in cloth, just the edi- 
tion for the library. 

A Compendious Grammar of the Greek Language. By Al- 
pheus Crosby, Professor Emeritus of the Greek Language and 
Literature in Dartmouth College. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York and 
Chicago: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.—It is more difficult: to 
make a short Greek grammar, than a short Latin one, from 
peculiarities inherent in the former language. But Profes- 
sor Crosby may be congratulated on quite a success in the 
work before us. 
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BOOKS. 


Physiology of the Soul and Instinct, as distingnished from Ma- 
terialism. With Supplementary Demonstrations of the Divine 
Communication of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Martyn Payne, A. M., M. D., LL.D. 1 yol., 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This treatise is designed to prove the ex- 
istence of the Soul as an independent, self-acting, immortal 
and spiritual essence. It is a powerful assault on Material- 
ism, and coming from a doctor of medicine, it has even more 
than, ordinary significance; for no men are more tempted to 
become materialists than doctors, principally, because they 
see 80 much of the body and its influence on the spirit. Dr. 
Payne's profession, moreover, by making him familiar with 
physical facts, enables him to meet the materialists on their 
own ground. The volume is a large, handsome octayo of 
seven hundred pages. A portrait of the author adorns the 
title-page. 

Aunt Patty's Scrap-Bag. By Caroline Lee Hentz. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Bros—When a book has survived 
into a second generation, and still continues popular, no 
other proof is needed of its substantial merits. We first read 
“Aunt Patty” thirty years ago, and we have read it anew 
with fresh zest. The present is a very handsome edition : 
the binding especially being particularly elegant. Tho illus- 
trations, which are numerous, are by Darley, and in his best 
voin. 


Tair To See. By Taurence W. WM. Lockhart. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This author made his first appear- 
ance, a year or two ago, ina racy, haif-rollicking novel, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, called “Doubles and Quits.” This 
new story from his pen will be eagerly sought after by all 
who hayo read the first. Mila, the unprincipled, yet fasci- 
nating little flirt, is drawn to the life. Morna, her step- 
sister, and the real heroine, is also very natural. 


Ballads of Good Deeds, and other Verses, By Henry Abbey. 
1vol,, 12 mo. New York: D, Appleton & Co.—As this title im- 
plies, this volume is principally devoted to poems, which 
celebrate good or kindly deeds. But there are other stanzas 
in a different vein. Of these, “ While the Days Go By,” ap- 
pears to us the best. ‘All, however, are pervaded by a truly 
noble and Christian spirit. 


Water and Land. By Jacob Abbott, 1 vol.,16mo, New York: 
Harper & Brothers—This is another of that excellent series, 
“Science For The Young,” which the Messrs. Harper haye 
just inaugurated, Mr. Abbott has a special gift for compil- 
ing books of this kind, and the ‘ Water and Land” is one of 
his very best efforts. The yolume is profusely and hand- 
somely illustrated. 

Teacher's Guide; Companion to Bartholomew's Drawing-Book, 
No. I. By W. N. Bartholomew, Professor of Drawing in the 
English High and Boston Normal Schools. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
York: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.—This is intended for 
teachers and students using the well-known Bartholomew 
Drawing Books, It is a revised edition, and is full of capital 
illustrations. 

Aisthelics ; or the Science of Beauty. By John Bascom, Pro- 
fessor in Williams College. 1 vol.,12mo, New York and Chi- 
cago: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.—This may be considered 
a compact, and, on the whole, excellent treatise on the prin- 
ciples of taste. The author is not quite up to Taine, how- 
ever. 

A Treatise on English Punctuation. By John Wilson. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York and Ohicago: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.— 
The popularity of this treatise is proved by the fact that it 
has passed through twenty editions. Young writers, prin- 
ters, and correctors of the press, will find it of great service. 


A Rent in A Cloud. By Charles Lever, 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brotkers—Another of Lever’s always plea- 
sant fictions. The edition is a cheap one, in double-column 


¢ octavo. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR,. 


“A NospiE Woman” is the name of a new novel by Mrs. 
Ann §. Stephens, just published by T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, Philadelphia. Its pages are replete with incidents of 
absorbing interest, and her admirers will read it with avidity, 
The leading characters are carried through a series of ex- 
citing adventures, all of which are narrated and drawn out 
with such ingenuity that the reader's attention is kept on a 
tension of interest from the opening page to the close of the 
yolume. This is the great secret of Mrs, Stephen’s success— 
her readers cannot get out of her influence. She gives you 
a thrilling story, pure and simple, and she leaves the whole 
affair in the hands of her readers, feoling quite secure of a 
favorable verdict on every new emanation from her pen. 
“A Noble Woman” is complete in one large duodecimo 
yolume, bound in cioth, price $1.75 ; or in paper cover, $1.50. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers have also just issued a new, 
complete, and uniform edition of all of the popular works 
written by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. This edition is complete 
in seventeen volumes, bound in cloth, gilt back, price $1.75 
each, or $29.75 for the complete set, in a box. The volumes 
are sold separately, or insets. Tho following are their names: 

A Noble Woman. The Rejected Wife. 
Paiaces and Prisons. Mary Derwent. 
Married in Haste. Fashion and Famine. 
Wives and Widows. The Old Homestead. 
Ruby Gray’s Strategy. The Heiress. 

The Curse of Gold. The Gold Brick. 
Mabel’s Mistake. Silent Struggles. 
Doubly False. The Wife's Secret. 
The Soldier’s Orphans. 

Copies of cithor, or all of the above books, will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
Ps.., on receipt of price, in paper covers, for $1.50 each, or in 
cloth, for $1.75 each; or they may be had of all booksellers, 
Tt. B. P. & Brothers will send a copy of their Book Catalogue 
to any person writing for one. 


Irish Linens.—When an article enjoys a reputation of 
such distinguished merit, as to command the universal com- 
mendation of the seller and consumer, there must be some- 
thing that it possesses which compels such general admira- 
tion. Ofsuch a fabric is the PEAKE Branp or LINEN AND 
Lryen HANpDKEReHIEFs, which is growing more into public 
favor of late years than any goods of the kind imported, 
They are regarded as the most reliable and economical Lin- 
ens now used. 


Pererson’s MaGazine.—The Raisin (Michigan) Record 
says:— The February number of this favorite magazine is 
already upon our table. It contains, as usual, one of the 
finest steel engravings, besides the very latest fashionable 
plates, the most dnteresting stories, and choicest miscella- 
neous reading. We hardly see how any lady can do without 
it. Weare always ready to recommend it, as it contains 
just what they want, and always makes its appearance first.” 


ADYERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising mo- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Prterson’s MAGAZINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., ar W. J. Canuton, Adver- 
tising Agent, No. 39, Park Row, New York. 


EXAMPLE FoR THE LApizs.—Mrs. Mary Bacher, Musca- 
tine, Iowa, has used her Wheeler & Wilson Machine since 
September, 1857, and earned from $10 to $20 a week, making 
dresses and cloaks, from the finest to the heaviest, and her 
machine is now in as good order as when she bought it. 





“Tvs Srortes Tire Best.”—The Minonk (IH.) Journal says 
of Peterson’s Magazine :—“ Its stories are concailed tobe the 
hest published.” : 
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HOUSEKEEPER’S DEPARTMENT. 

Tun Art or Maxine a SALap is one of those attributes 
with which eyerybody credits himself, whereas in truth it 3s 
possessed by a very small number of the fayored few. 

There are, however, salads and salads, graduating from 
the simple repast got together extemporaneously to the most 
elaborately prepared yiands, culminating in the glories of a 
delicious lobster salad. Kyen the simplest form of salad ad- 
mits of preparation on several different principles. Our own 
method is diametrically opposed to the common practice, but 
let our readers give it a trial; they can but return to the 
other system if they do not like our directions. 

The ordinary plan may be exemplified by the following 
directions for a lettuce salad: Wash and pick two or three 
well-bleached lettuces, taking off the outer leaves; th dry 
thom well in an open wicker-work basket made with a 
handle, swinging it to and fro at arm’s length to get rid of 
the water, and cut them across a few times (not very small ;) 
mix a saltspoonful of salt into a tablespoonful of vinegar 
until dissolved, and pour it over the salad, adding half a 
spoonful more vinegar to suit the palate if desired; then 
pour in three tablespoonfuls of Lucca oil, sprinkle a little 
pepper over this, and mix the whole with a wooden spoon 





and fork, and keep turning the salad over and over as you 


mix it, until it has well imbibed all the ingredients. A few 
nasturtium flowers are often added, which give a far moro 
pleasant zest than Cayenne pepper; watercress, purslane, or 
mustard and cress may be introduced if agreeable. In this 
plan the vinegar is first added to the washed salad, anda 
large amount of stirring is required to diffuse the oil, so that 
tho salad should not taste oily. 

Our system is the opposite. The lettuce (and we prefer 
that most delicious of all lettuces, the soft Neapolitan, the 
merits of which.are appreciated by but few cognoscenti in this 
country)—the lettuce, we say again, sould nct be washed if 
the process can be dispensed with, but if necessary, each ‘eaf 
should be separately wiped, cut up, and put into the bow!; 
now add the oil, and stir until each portion is covered with a 
thin film; then stir together in your salad-spoon the salt, 
vinegar, (which should be real French,) pepper, and a little 
powdered white sugar, withont which no good salad was 
ever made. Add these to your lettuce, stir, eat, and be thank- 
ful. 

If you like additional flavors, they may be added. Mus- 
tard may be mixed with the vinegar, and Cayenne used with 
orinstead of common pepper. The remotest suspicion of 
scraped onion or shallot may be added—not large slices, which 
will make you odorous for a week, and other vegetables, as 
best-root, cresses, lamb’s lettuce, etc., may be introduced, but 
let the grand principle still remain, namely, that the salad 
be dry, and that the oil be universally diffused before the 
vinegar is added. By so doing the salad is never greasy, and 
the vinegar and other adjuncts preserve their true flavor, not 
being absorbed by the vegetables. So much for the prepara- 
tion of a simple salad. 

CmicKEN AND CeLery SALAD.—Well-fattened chickens of 
medium size, tender and delicate, make better salad than 
large, overgrown ones. Put them on to cook in the morning, 
and save the water they are boiled in for soup. When cold, 
remove the skin, and cut the flesh in pieces, the size you 
prefer. Some like the meat yery course—others choose it 
quite fine, This is entirely a matter of taste. When cut up, 
throw over the dish a towel, slightly damped in cold water, 
to keep the meat from drying. Take the best celery you 
can get, and cut it of the size you wish. Cut celery in bits 
about one inch long, and half an inch thick. When the 
celery is cut, put it between clean cloths to dry perfectly, 
and then prepare the dressing. For dressing the two chicix- 
ens, take three-fourths of a bottle of the purest salad oil, two 
tablespoonfuls of fhe best mustard, the yolks of two raw 
exes, and of twelyé hard-boiled ones. Put the eggs to be 
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boiled in a sauce-pan of cold water, over a quick fire; bring 
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MOTHER'S 




















tora boil, and let them boil hard ten minutes, then drop them } her infant, and much anxiety, loss of sleep, and necessarily 


into cold water. When cool remoye the shells. Break tho 
raw eggs, and drop the yolks into a dish large enough to 
make all the dressing in; beat them, stirring the same way 
for ten minutes; then slowly add the mustard, mix it with 
the eggs thoroughly, thon add the teaspoonful of the best 
vinegar, and, when this is well mixed, add the oil, a drop at 
a time, stirring constantly, and always the same way. Rub 
the yolks of the hard-boiled eggs very smooth, and stir in 
lightly a teacupful of vinegar, and pour it slowly into tho 
first mixtuyo, and stir it together as lightly as possible with 
a silver fork, Now season the chicken and celery with salt 
and pepper, and as soon as ready for use, pour on the dress- 
ing. Ifset where it is too cold, in cold weather, tho dress- 
ing will curdle, 
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No. TII.—Transmission or DISEASE, 


Tr is from this fashionable dissipation, conjoined with im- 
‘proper diet, and imprudenco in dress, previously spoken of, 
which violates the plainest laws of health, that so many of 
our daughters are illy fitted to become wives and mothers; 
and henee it is, that we see, on every hand, a sickly, puny 
offspring—so much suffering in single, so much sorrow in 
married life. 

The course of conduct now pursued by the daughters, 
wives, and mothers of the land is the prolific cause of the 
dogeneracy of the race! The physiological condition of the 
human family is being reversed—sickness is becoming the 
rule, health is the exception. For we find, by the records, 
that one-fifth of all born die within one year, and more than 
one-third of the whole number perish by disease, either ac- 
quired, induced, or transmitted, before they reach their fifth 
year. Marasmus, cholera infantum, and scrofula in one 
or other of its manifold phases, or some other hereditary 
disease, carries off one child after another, until the anxious, 
suffering mother is finally bereft of all, and is found weep- 
ing, like Rachel of old, for those who are not. And many 
of those who survive for a long: period, live only to struggle 
‘with all the consequences of weak, inherited constitutions, 
to perish finally, just as they begin to fulfil the ardent hopes 
efanxious parents, and the expectations of interested friends ; 
or perchance, should life be still further youchsafed them, 
they carry with them, as long as it lasts, o state of health 
which deprives their “minds of elasticity, their tempors of 
serenity, and their duties of enjoyment.” 

The young, married woman, or expectant mother, is gene- 
rally too little aware of the solemn truth, that the health 
and vigor of her offspring depends much upon her care and 
pradence during the period of gestation, and that she may 
entail upon its tender organism the ills of a weak, suffering, 
brief existence, by an ignorance or willful negleet of well es- 
tablished physiological laws, Mothers should be deeply im- 
pressed with the remarkable and intimate connection be- 
tween parent and progeny—that no important change can 
take place in the mental or physiological condition of the 
one, which is not liable to produce some corresponding 
change upon the condition of the other. 

For instance, if she partakes largely of rich, high-seasoned 
or indigestible food, and merely induces dispepsia, with aci- 
dity or heart-burn, and persists in this course, and becomes 
a mother, this injury to her digestive organs will quite pro- 
pably be manifested in her infant by feeble digestion, colic, 
flatulency, irregular state of the bowels, with a strong pre- 
disposition to cholera infantum or diarrhoea of chronic char- 
acter, And thus she brings suffering and death, perhaps, to 





impaired health to herself. 

Oh! that the daughters, and wives, and mothers of our 
blessed country were wise! That they would pause in their 
thoughtless career of foolish indulge ses, and consider 
whither this course of conduct leads. Happiness is, orshould 
be, the chief aim of all while on earth, and it is that which 
all rational creatures desire. This state can only be ob- 
tained through health, and health attained only by a 
proper respect and obedipnee to well-known physiological 
laws. 

All violations of these laws, whether by loss of sleep, in 
eating or drinking; by the exhibition of excessive anger, 
or the immoderate exercise of any of the passions, are 
full fraught with injurious consequences to the futuro 
race. 

Tn conclusion, it is only necessary to add, that not only are 
physical qualities of races and nations transmitted, but 
amily likenesses, stature, physical strength, and physical 
deformity—that idiocy and various propensities, moral, in- 
tellectual, and selfish, aro all stamped more or less indelibly 
upon posterity. 








THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Monrn or MAarcu.—In the Middle States and West, if the 
temperature prove mild, proceed as indicated below; other- 
wise, delay until more favorable weather. 

Artichokes, dress, plant. Asparagus, sow, plant roots—those 
two years old esteemed the best. Beets, Extra Warly and 
Barly Turnip, sow. Cabbage, sow in sheltered place, if not 
already in hot-bed. Carvots, Early Horn, sow. Cauliflowers, 
attend to those under glass. Celery, sow. Cress, sow. Com- 
posts, prepare, Dung, prepare for later hot-beds. Horse-Radish, 
plant. Hoi-beds, make, also force. Lettuce, sow, pick out. 
Mushroom-beds, attend to. Mustard, sow. Onions put out as 
sets—those known as “Philadelphia buttons” much the best. 
Parsnips, siw—the sugar is the best. Peas, Extra Harly and 
Early Frame, sow. Also, M‘Lean’s Adyancer and M‘Lean’s 
Little Gem. Potutoes, Early, plant. The Early Goodrich con- 
tinues to secure admirers, but the Barly Rose will, we think, 
distance it; it is admirable in every respect. Radish, the 
Long Scarlet and Red and White Turnip, sow. The “ Strap- 
leaved Long Scarlet,” an improyement on the old Long Scar- 
let, we recommend for trial. Ihubarb, sow; plant roots. 
Sage, sow, plant. Tomato,‘sow in hot-bed. Twnip, Strap-leaved 
arly Dutch, sow. 

Southward of Washington, Peas, continue to plant. Cab- 
bage Plants, from Winter beds, transplant, especially Lan- 
dreth’s Large York, which is superior to the imported, being 
larger, and bearing the heat better. Remember, to have 
fine head Cabbage and Lettuce, deep culture, and highly 
manured soil is required. Onions and Leeks, sow. Turnips, sow 
a few, they may sueceed. Potatoes, plant. Carrots and Par- 
snips, 8ow, if enough were not sown last month. Mustard, 
Cress, and Qurled Leltuce, for small salad, sow at least once 4 
fortnight. Parsley, sow. Tomato, sow in warm situation; 
those from the hot-bed may be set out. Peppers, sow close of 
this month. Melons, both Citron and Water, sow. Cucumbers, 
sow. Okra, sow; also, Squash and Pumpkins, Beets and other 
root crops sown last month will be advancing; they should 
be thinned and cultivated. Celery and Spinach, sow. Aspara- 
gus, beds dress, if not already done. Strawberry-beds, set out. 
Artichokes, if slipped and dressed last month, should have at- 
tention. 

Yor seeds, write to Landreth or Dreer, of Philadelphia ; or 
Bliss & Sons, New York city; or Briggs & Bros., Rochester, 
New York, or other dealers. But see their advertisements 
in this magazine. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


EG Hvery receipt in this Cook-~Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

To make Stock for Soup—Take from five to six pounds of 
the top part of the leg of beef, tie it with twine, put it into 
cold water, and let it heat very gradually, and stew for one 
hour, taking off the scum; brown an onion, cut up some car- 
rots and turnips, a little celery, a bunch of herbs, a leek; let 
all stew (not boil) together from four to five hours. Pour 
the soup into a tureen, with vegetables left in. The meat 
can be served as bouilliin a dish with sauce piquante. A 
few cloves stuck into the onion will improve the soup. 


Scotch Broth—Put a pint of Scotch (not pearl) barley into 
a gallon of cold water, with a large carrot cut into dice, 
three onions, and three pounds of the scrag end of a neck of 
mutton ; after a time add three or four turnips, also cut in 
dice, and keep it stewing, not boiling, for six hours, skim- 
ming it frequently. Should water require to be added, let it 
be boiling. This is for a small quantity of broth. Before 
serving, shred some parsley very fine into the tureen, and 
pour the broth upon it. 


Jenny Lind Soup.—Take three quarts of white stock, sea- 
soned with white pepper and maco; put into it three ounces 
ef sago, and let it boil for twenty minutes, stirring it occa- 
sionally. Beat the yolks of four eggs with a gill of cream, 
and mix with the soup immediately on taking off the fire. 


FISH. 

To Use Cold Cod.—Kiven the very scraps left on the bones 
of a large cod may be utilised, and make a most savory dish. 
Pick the flakes of fish away from the bones and skin before 
they get cold. When wanted, put them into a stew-pan, 
with what is left of the sauce (oyster, anchovy, or other) 
with which they were originally served. Add a dozen or 
more fresh oysters and their liquor. .If those are not enough 
to moisten the fish (and it only requires to be just moistened,) 
make up the deficiency with a spoonful or two of melted but- 
ter. Warm very carefully over a gentle fire; when onco 
hot through, set it aside. Surround your dish (previously 
well-heated) with a wall of delicate mashed potatoes, so as to 
leave a hollow in the middle. In this hollow deppsit your 
warmed-up fish, with its sauce. Sprinkle, over the fish only, 
grated bread-crumbs or biscuit raspings; set it for a few 
minutes in a sharp oven, or under a salamander; and, when 
nicely browned on the top, serve. 


To Pickle Herrings—Wash fifty herrings well, and cut off 
their heads, tails, and fins. Put the fish into a stew-pan, 
with three ounces ground allspice, one tablespoonful of 
coarse salt, and a little Cayenne, Lay the fish in layers, and 
strew the spice equally over it, with a few bay leaves and 
anchovies interspersed. Pour over the whole a pint of vine- 
gar mixed with a little water, Tie a bladder over the stew- 
pan, and bake ina slow oven. Skim off the oil, and with a 
little of the liquor boil about half-a-pint of claret or port- 
wine. The fish should be baked so slowly and so thoroughly 
that when cooked the bones should not be perceptible. 

Cold Rock Fish, Soused—Fixtract the bones from the cold 
fish which may have been left from dinner. Season the 
fish with Cayenne pepper, salt, a few grains of allspice, one 
uc two cloves, and a sprig of mace. Put the fish into a deep 
dish. Boil enough vinegar to cover the fish, and pour it 
over boiling hot. In twelve hours it will be fit for the table. 


DESSERTS. 

A Swoeetmeat Pudding.—Cover a dish with thin puff paste, 
and lay in it freshly candied orange, lemon and citron, one 
ounce each, sliced thin. Beat the yolks of eight and the 
whites of two eggs, and mix with eight ounces butter, warmed 
but not oiled, and eight ounces white sugar. Pour mixture 
on the sweet-meats, and bake one hourin a moderate oven. 
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Cheap Puddings Pease Pudding : Ingredients, one pint and 
a half split peas, two ounces butter, two eggs, salt to taste. 
Put the peas in water, and float off any that are discolored. 
Tie them loosely in a cloth, leaving a little room for them to 
swell, and put them on to boil in cold water, allowing two 
hours and a half after the water has simmered up. When 
the peas are tender take them up, drain, and rub them 
through a colander with a wooden spoon. Add the butter, 
eggs, and salt, mix all well together, then tie them up ina 
floured cloth, boil the pudding for another hour, turn it on 
a dish, and serve yery hot. Seasonable from September to 
March. Sufficient for five or six persons.—Plain Boiled Rice: 
Ingredients, half a pound of rice. Wash the rice, tie it ina 
cloth, allowing room for it to swell, and put itin a sauce-pan 
of cold water. Boil it gently for two hours, serve with 
stewed fruit, jam, marmalade, or sugar; if for servants, 
golden syrup or molasses. Time, two hours atter the water 
boils. Sufficient for five or six persous.—Baked Rice Pud. 
dings: Throw six ounces of rice into plenty of cold water, 
boil it gently for eight or ten minutes, drain it well, add a 
quart of milk, let it stew until tender, sweeten with dark 
sugar to taste, stir into it slowly one or two eggs, well 
beaten; add grated nutmeg or cinnamon to flavor it, and 
bake in a gentle oven for one hour. A glass of brandy or 
whiskey added is a great improvement, 


The Hedgehog Plum Pudding—This very rich pudding is 
made as follows: ona pound each of muscatel and sultana 
raisins, chopped, one pound of currants, one pound of finely- 
chopped beef suet, one pound of fine moist sugar, two ounces 
each of candied citron, lemon, and orange, sliced, half the 
rind of a lemon, finely chopped, two ounces cach of bitter 
and sweet almonds finely chopped, a nutmeg grated, halfa 
teaspoonful of powdered ginger, the same quantity of salt, 
one pound of fine bread-crumbs, and three-quarters of a 
pound -of flour. Mix these all thoroughly together; then 
beat up nine eggs and a wineglass of ale, and stir into the 
pudding, beating it up tillall is well blended; tie in a cloth, 
and boil for nine hours. Have ready four ounces of blanched 
almonds, and as soon as the pudding is dished, stick them 
over it closely; make an opening in the center and pour in 
two glasses of brandy. 


Oustards.—Throw into a pint of new milk part of the very 
thin rind of a lemon, « little cinnamon stick, and two ounces 
of loafsugar; let them simmer till the milk is nicely fla- 
yored, then strain, and turn into it the thoroughly beaten 
yolks of four eggs; mix together, and then pour the cus- 
tard into a jug; set this over the fire in a pan of boiling 
water, and keep the custard stirred gently, but without ceas- 
ing, till it begins to thicken; then move the spoon rather 
more quickly, making it always touch the bottom of the jug, 
until the mixture is brought to the point of boiling, when it 
must be instantly taken from the fire, or it will curdle ina 
moment. Keep stirring it till nearly cold, then add some 
brandy and a few drops of the essence of almonds. This 
makes a small quantity of custard, but enough for a tipsy 
cake, or perhaps it would fill eight custard glasses. 


Sponge Pudding.—Butter a mould thickly, and fill it three 
paris full with small sponge cakes, soaked through with 
wine; fill up the mould witha rich cold custard. Buttera 
paper and put on the mould; then tie a floured cloth over it 
quite close, and boilitan hour. Turn out the pudding care- 
fully, and pour some cold custard over it. Or, bake it, and 
serve with wine-sauce instead of custard. 


A Nice Winter Pudding.—Peel and core five or six good-sized 
apples, boil them with four or five cloves, beat up and sweeten 
them as if for sauce, mix, with a pint of bread-crumbs, the 
grated rind and juice of a lemon, three well-beaten eggs and 
nutmeg, if the flavor is approved. When alk is thoroughly 
stirred together, put the mixture into a buttered mould, and 
boil or bake for two hours. 
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pound bread-crumbs, one half pound powdered lump-sugar, 
the juice of two lemons and the rind of one finely grated. 
Beat well the whites and yolks of two eggs; mix all to- 
gether and boil in a mould for two hours. Serye with wine- 


sauce. This pudding, when boiled, will keep any length of 


time. 


Hunter's Pudding. —Mix together one pound of flour, one 
pound of finely-chopped suet, one pound of currants, one 
pound of chopped raisins, four ounces of sugar, the outer 
vind of half a lemon grated, six berries of pimento finely 
powdered, and a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt; when well 
mingled, add four well-beaten eggs, a glass of brandy, and 
one or two tablespoonfuls of milk to reduce all to a thick bat- 
ter; boil in a cloth nine hours, and serve with brandy sauce. 


This pudding may bo kept for six months after boiling, if 


closely tied up; it will be required to be boiled an hodr when 
# is to be used. 


CAKES. 


Nourmahal Cake.—Cut four slices of sponge cake, about an 
inch thick and of an oval shape, but each slice smaller than 
the others. Spread a thick layer of apricot jam upon the 
first and largest slice, and then lay the next sized slice upon 
it; spread the second slice with apple marmalade, and cover 
with the third size, which is to be epread in like manner 
with strawberry jam, and covered with the smallest size. 
Press the top lightly with the hand, and with a sharp knife 
eut away the central part, so as to leave a wall about two 
inches anda half thick, which is to be trimmed outside. 
Mash up the part removed from the center with equal parts 
ef white wine and brandy, sufficient to flavor, and stir in 
some thick custard, then pour into the center of the cake. 
Whip the whites of two eggs into a stiff froth, pour over the 
whole, heapidg it well up in the center, and shake sifted 
sugar thickly on, then place in a quick oven until the frost- 
ing is eetin. A few pieces of strawberry jam, or any other 
preserve, placed round the bottom of the dish give a finish to 
the whole, 


Easter Eggs.—Take a clean egg, rub a little annatto on one 
or two places, drop a little finely-powdered cochineal on one 
or two other places, and, if desired, rose-pink and cudbear on 
different places; these all on oue egg. Then tie the egg ina 
piece of rag, and place it ina pan of cold water; when it 
boils take care not to let it boil too fast, but just to simmer 
for halfan hour. It makes a pretty variety to tie an egg 
up in onion peel and boil it in cochineal water. To dye 
plain mauye, put a very little fincly-powdered cochineai in 
water; when dissolved, boil the eggs init halfan hour. To 
dye plain yellow, use annatto or saffron. Logwood dyes 
black ; rose pink or cudbear are both pretty colors. You can 
boil as many eggs at once as your pan will hold, taking care 
they do not boil too fast to knock against and break each 
other. 


Yule-tide Cake—Place a pound of fresh butter in a pan; 
keep it near the fire till melted ; stir into it a pound of pow- 
dered loaf-sugar, a good tablespoonful each of beaten all- 
spice and cinnamon ; by degrees put in the yolks of ten eggs 
and their whites separately whisked to a froth; add one 
pound of candied citron-peel, sliced thin, two pounds of gro- 
cers’ currants, cleaned and dried, two ounces of blanched 
sweet almonds, a pound and a half of flour, and four ounces 
of brandy; mix all well together, and bake it for three 
hours. 


Sweet Riscuits—Rub four ounces butter well into eight 


ounces of flour; add six ounces of loaf-sugar, the yolks of 


two eggs, the white of one, and a tablespoonful of brandy. 
Roll the paste thin, and cut it with a wineglass or cutter; 
egg over the tops of each with the remaining white, and sift 
on white sugar. Bake ina warm oyen. 
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Sir Watkin Wynn's Pudding.—One half pound suet, one half » 
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Bavarian Rusks—Four ounces of butter, four eggs, two 
ounces of sugar, one spoonful of good brewer's yeast, one 
penny worth of the patent, or two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and two pounds of flour, If yeast is used, it must 
be mixed with the sugar, and a little warm milk poured 
into the center of the flour in a deep pudding-basin, and left 
to rise for about an hour, when the sponge is sufficiently 
light. Mix with it and the rest of the flour the remaining 
milk, the eggs, and a little salt, beating the whole well with 
a wooden spoon; then put into a buttered tin, set it to rise 
for another hour, then bake in a moderate oven, and when 
cold, cut the cake into thin slices, and dry them in a quick 
oven, haying previously thickly sprinkled them with 
pounded-sugar. 


Easter eggs are very pretty when dyed with ccchineal, 
anatto, or saffron, Nothing is done to the eggs beforehand ; 
they are merely boiled for about twenty minutes. They are 
dyed all colors—red, purple, yellow, and black. They aco 
called pace eggs, and are much prized by children. 


SANITARY, 


Chilblains—To prevent chilblains, the best plan is to take 
as much exercise as possible, and avoid tight wristbands, 
garters, and everything that prevents the circulation of the 
blood, The most frequent cause of chilblains is the warm- 
ing of numbed hands and feet at the fire; this habit should 
be carefully avoided. Encdurage children to use the skip- 
ping-rope during cold weather. This is a capital preventive, 
together with regulaxj washing and rubbing the feet. We 
give a few household remedies for the cure of these dis- 
agreeable companions: Take half an ounce of white wax, 
one ounce of ox-marrow, two ounces of lard; melt slowly 
over a fire in a pipkin, and mix them well together, then 
strain through a linen cloth. Before going to bed, spread 
the ointment on the parts affected, feet or hands, taking 
care to wrap them up well. Lemon-juice rubbed on the in- 
flamed parts is said to stop the itching, A sliced onion, dip- 
ped in salt, has the same effect, but is apt to make the feet 
tender. When the chilblains are broken, a little warn: 
vinegar, or tincture of myrrh, is an excellent thing to bath« 
the wound and keep it clean. Another useful remedy is x 
bread-poultice, at bed-time;and in the morniug apply a little 
resin ointment, spread on a piece of lint or old linen, 


Cold Oream.—Obtain half a pint of rose-water, half a pin’ 
of oil of sweet almonds, one ounce of white wax, and hal! 
an ounce of spermaceti. Let these ingredients be all melted 
together over the fire, and then beat them until they are 
cold. It will require about an hour to beat it sufficiently, 
wken it should be like cream, not granular. An ounce of 
honey may be added, and will be liked by some persons, but 
it prevents its being beautifully creamy. 


How to Oure Chapped Hands.—''ake three drachms gnin 
camphor, three drachms white beeswax, three drachms sper- 
maceti, and two ounces olive oil. Put them together in a cup 
on the stove, where they will melt slowly and form a white 
ointment in a few minutes. If the hands be affected, anoint 
them going to bed, and put on a pair of gloves. A day or 
two will suffice to heal them. 


Bran Tea.—A very cheap and useful drink in colds, fevers, 
and restlessness from pain. Put a handful of bran in a pint 
and a half of cold water; let it boil rather more than half an 
hour, then strain it, and, if desired, flavor with sugar and 
lemon-juice ; but it is a pleasant drink without any addition. 


Inflamed Gwms—A drop or two of camphorated spirits, 
rubbed on the gums, will allay inflammation. 


To Remove a Whurt—Rub sal-ammoniac on the whart 
twice a day until it disappears, 


Simple Remedy for Diarrhaea.—A strong’ tea made of the 
root of the blackberry. 


\ 
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An Brcellent Lip-Salve—Obtain an ounce of gum Benjamin, 
one ounce of borax, quarter of an ounce of spermaceti, two 
pennyworths of Alkanet root (to give color,) a large juicy 
apple, a bunch of black grapes, quarter of a pound of butter, 
free from salt, and two ounces of beeswax. 
bruise the grapes, and put all the ingredients intoa tin sauce- 


pan. Simmer them gently until the wax, etc., are dissolved, 5 


and then strain the mixture through a bit of linen. When it is 
cold, melt it again, and pour it into small pots or boxes, or 
form it into cakes in the bottoms of teacups. This is very 
good for rough skin, or chapped lips. 

Beef-Tea.—The best method of making beef-tea for a 
sick person, or for children, is the following :—Place the 
chopped, lean beef, free from fat, with more than a pint of 
water, in a close earthen yessel, (a jar,in which prepared 
table salt is sent out is best,)\in the oyen, and after a few 
hours, serve it with cubes of hot toast, and salt, dropped in 
just before it is used. A very small portion of Liebig’s pre- 
pared soup gives a richer flavor; but this is not actually 
needed for a s°cl person. 
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FASHIONS FOR’ MARCH. 

Fig. 1—Wa.krma-Dress or Burr-Conorep’ Foutarp— 
The skirt is short, and trimmed with four ruffles, put on two 
together, and above each couple is a heading of white Cluny 
lace ; the tunic is short, and made to look as if it was simply 
doubled up. The jacket is short, slit up at the back, round 
at the sides, and trimmed with Cluny lace; short, black velvet 
sash tied at the back. Bonnet of yellow straw, trimmed 
with black feathers and velvet. 

Fig. 1.—Traverine-Dress or Smacr, Gray axp Brack 
Prar.—The skirt has a broad band of gray around it. The 
tunic is short, and turned under like the buff foulard just 
described. The small basque is open at the sides and back, 
and with the sash-ends and slecyes, is trimmed with a band 
of gray, edged with white worsted fringe. A plaid shawl 
makes a beautiful costume of this kind. Brown straw hat, 
trimmed with brown ribbon. 

Pia. mit—Carrrage-Dress or Fine Gray Casumern.— 
The skirt has one scant ruffle, and two bias bands of cash- 
mere embroidered-silk. Large mantle of gray cashmere, 
richly embroidered, and trimmed with heavy, black, ball- 
fringe. White bonnet, with gray plume, and blue tulle veil. 

Pia. ry.-Watkrnc-Dress or Rieu EMERALD-GREEN PoPLIn. 
—The lower-skirt is trimmed with one deep but scant flounce, 
laid in’'three plaits together, at long distances apart, and 
trimmed with a band of black velvet, put over straps of 


velvet, which are pointed at the top and bottom; the tunic ! 


is short and round, opening in front, and trimmed with a 
scant ruffle, headed by two rows of narrow, black velvet, 
The basque is cut to fall into the figure, is quite short be- 
hind, and round at the sides, and is trimmed with a ruffle 
with a narrow, plaited heading. The pegoda sleeyes and front 
are trimmed with narrow, velvet ribbon. Black straw hat, 
trimmed with black tulle, and mulberry-colored ribbon. 

Bia. y.—WALKING-Dress or Poppy-ConorED AND Ware 
Denarne, Stripsp—The skirt is quite plain. The basque is 
of gray cashmere, without trimming, confined at the waist 
by a broad sash of poppy-colored ribbon. Gray hat, with 
gray and poppy-colored plumes. 

Fig. vi.—Housn-Dress or Brack SruxK.—The mndor- 
skirt is of black velvet and silk striped; the uppers' is 
of silk, quite short, with an apron front, edzed wit’: a Kk 
feather trimming. The back of the silk skirt is quite long, 
and is trimmed with a double ruffle. There is a snort skirt 
above this lone one, which is trimmed with two rows of 
feather trimming. The edge of this skirt is turned back 
at the side to form revers. The waist is round and high, 
and with the sleeves, is trimmed with a narrow feather 
trimming. 






FOR MARCH. 


Chop the apple, * 





i Fig. vi.—CaArarace-Dres or Brack Sink, trimmed with 
j one broad band of black velvet; black velvet polonaise mado 
quite long, turned back from the front, and trimmed with a 
very heavy passementerie trimming of vimp and fringe, The 
ornamentation at the back corresponds with the trimming 
on the skirt. Pagoda sleeves, Pink silk bonnet, 

Pig. yrut.—Riptwe Hanrr or Dark-Biue Crorm—The 
< skirt isone yard and an eighth in length, and is gored so 
as to fit the figure easily at the top, but te have no full- 
{ ness in it. The basque is close-fitting to the throat, with 
} plain coat sleeves, and is trimmed with a few staall, flat but- 
} tons on the seams, Long, white gauntlets. Rather loy;- 
. crowned beayer, with a biue yeil tied at the back. 

Pig. 1%.—Watking-Dress.—This figure is fully described 
) in “ Every-Day Dress” department. 

BiG. x.—Watktnc-Dress, which is also fully described in 
t 
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“ Every-Day Dresses.” 

GpveraL Remarxs.—It is almost too early in the season 
{ to chronicle any very new styles, though everything which 
} has been imported, points to greater simplicity in dress. 
' our Pretich fashion-plate shows this: less trimming on the 

skirts of dresses; less of the exaggerated puffiness which 

) has disfigured our pretty women so long, and consequently, 
) ® greater economy in quantity of material, though, with 
; many, this is replaced by a costlier quality. Although the 
graceful draperies are still retained, the line of the figure is 
not deformed by the immense puffings and bunchings of the 
past year. All walking-dresses are short, though some are 
long enough to sweep up all the dirt from the streets. We 
j have often protested against this untidy fashion. For the 
{ house ordinary wear, the skirt may be longer, lying on tha 
} ground two or three inches, and for more full dress, the train 
. 1s very elegant, though that is not worn as long as formeriy. 
} Tus New Cozons are of the loveliest and most delicate 
! shades, and such faint tints.as our grandmothers wore, which 
‘we must acknowledge are more beautiful than Becoming, 
; except to fair young girls; for older or plainer persons they 
; Want character, 

SAcques of all kinds are worn to suit the fancy of the 
} wearer, or the fall of the dress. The double cape is also very 
} popular; many prefer it to the tight-fitting mantles; it iz 
j made of cashmere, and lined with silk, and looks exceedingly 
} Well with very little trtmming. 
We give the latest styles of bonnets; and it will be seen 
that they do not vary much from those worn during the 
’ winter. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


¥1q. 1—Braok Venver Sacque ror A Littne Gmn.—it it 

mude long and loose, and is trimmed with a narrow band of 
: chinchilla fur. Dress of white pique, with white ruffles en 
: the bottom. Black velvet hat, with white feather. 
\ Fria. 11.—Grri’s Dress or Brue Casumerr.—The skirt ig 
; plain; the body is cut rather low, with a rever, and is worn 
2 over arich, white che*1isette. 
$ Bie. 11.—Dress or Nayy-Conorep PorLin FoR A Ginn— 
> the skirt is quite plain, and the waist made with a basque. 
Long, close sleeves, The upper-skirt is, of steel-colored poplin, 
ruffled, and gathered up on tke hips. 

Fic., 1v.—Boy’s Ponisi Drass.—Close-fitting trousers, 
which come just below the knee. Jacket of dark-green 
cloth, trimmed with fur. Cloth cap, trimmed with fur. 

Fia ¥.—Dress or Wuits Prqgue ror A Lirrie Girn.—The 

Tess, vinic, waist, and sash, are all trimmed with a plaited 
ruffle of white mustin. 

Frat vi—Youne Ginw’s Dress or Brown ANd Wuitr 
Srripep Casmitere.—tThe waist, sleeves, and skirt, aro quite 
} plain. One'skirt of black si Kk, carelessly looped up at tho 
: sides with a peasant’s waist, and basque cf black silic, 

White straw hat, trimmed with brown feathers. 
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The PEAKE BRAND of Irish 
Linens and Linen MHandker- 
chiefs new command universal 
approbation. 

The distinctive qualities which 
have gained for these goods such 
great fayor and unprecedented 
demand, are, 

1. They are all pure Linen, 
even to the lowest grade. 

ti. They are made of the 
best material. 

ill, Their fine texture and 





uniform quality. ; 

IV. Their great strength and durability, which make 
them superior to all others. 

These goods are sold by most of the Dry Goods Mer- 
chants, in all the cities and towns throughout the United 
States. 

4@5~ Purchasers will know them as a Mountain Peak, 
precisely like the above, is stamped on each dozen and 


ieee 
i PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 










You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
A 290? We answer—It costs 
jess than $300 to make any $600 
H Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
Wo have no Agents, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know) using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories, = 
YJ. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New Yorks 


FANNING’S PATENT KID-FITTING. 
SKELETON CORSET. 


Recommended by leading phy- 
y Sicians. 


Should be worn by all ladies 
who yalue health and comfort. 
They have been greatly im- 
proved, and the fit is perfect. 





For sale by all first-class 
dealers. 


Manufactured by 


WORCESTER SKIRT Co, 


Worcester, Mass, 


SEEDS GIVEN AWAY! 


ARK’S FLORAL GUIDE. PARK’S FLORAL GAZ 
ELLE and a package of choice Viower or Vegetable 
Seeds will bo mailed FREE to any applicant remitting 10 
cents, which is much Jess than the cost of the Guide alone. 
Address, GEO. W. PARK, Fannetsburg, Pa. 














Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES—printed in Two Colors, 
on superb Trvtep PApER.t—Four Hundred Engravings 
of Flowers, Plantsand Vegetables, with Descriptions, 
and TWO COLORED PLATES. Directions and Plans 





for making Walks, Lawns, Gardens, &¢ ——The handsomest 
and best Floral Guide in the World——All for Ten 
Cents, to those who think of buying Seeds.——Not a quar- 
ter the cost——200,000 sold of 1871. 

Address, 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 











COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 










ea 


CET IY A HRMS 


Permanent Cure for 
the ASTHMA. 

Relief guaranteed in five minutes, by inhala- 

tion. Has highest testimonials from the medical 

profession, Price $2 nen box. Sent by mail, post- 

age prepaid, on receipt of price. 

WM. H. FARNHAM & CO., 210 JARRE 











ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


100,000 HOUSES 


HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


It has proved itself to be the 


HANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE EXTERIOR PAINT KKOWE. 
Costs Less, and will Gutwear the Best of any other, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


SETH THOMAS, Esq., of the Seth Thomas Clock Co., 
Thomaston, Conn., writes: “It is two years since I com- 
menced using your Paint, and it thus far gives me better 
satisfaction than any other I have ever used. The paint 
is in fact, for the most part, as bright and glossy as when 
first put on.” 
Gen. JAS. 8. NEGLEY, M. C., Pittsburgh, Pa., writes 
Noy. 10, 1870; I haye no hesitation in recommending the 
“AVERILL CHEMICAL Parnt’ to those who regard economy 
and durability. It weathers our smoky atmosphere better 
than all other paints I have tested. Thecolors are rich and 
yaviable. Altogether, I find it the cheapest and best for 
out-door work.” 
Sample card of beautiful colors, and recommendations 
from owners of the finest residences in the country fur- 
nished free by the 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 32 Burling Slip, 
New York. 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO,, 118 Superior Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

L. HATFIELD, Acrnt, 181 Portland Street, 
Massachusetis. 

CHARLES OSGOOD & CO., Norwich, Conn. 

ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., N. BH. corner Fourth and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. & W. H. CATHCART, 118 Thames Street, Baltimore, 

: Maryland. 

TAWRENCE & CO., 52 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GEORGE W. PITKINS, 19 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IM. 

P. $.—The superiority of these Paints has already brought 
numerous worthless imitations in the market. Wo caution 


Boston, 





the public against using them. 
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GET UP YOUR CLUBS FOR 1872! GREAT INDUCEMENTS! 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Wa> CHEAPEST AND BEST OF ALL. 


Ray- To every person getting up a Club for “ Peterson's Magazine,” (at the prices below) will be sent, gratis, a copy 
of the new and superb premium Mezzotint (size 24 inches by 16,) “ Five Times One To-Day ; or, Bessie’s Birth-Day.’ To 


persons getting up large Clubs, an extra copy of the Magazine will be sent in addition. But see the terms in full below. 
es 


“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE ” gives more for the money, and of a better quality, than any other. It contains every 
year, 1000 pages, 14 steel plates, 12 double sized mammoth colored steel fashion plates, 12 colored Berlin patterns, and 
1000 wood engrayings—and all this for only TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, er a dollar less than Magazines of tts class. 


First-Class Original Novelets and Stories. 


The stories in “Peterson” are conceded to be the best published anywhere. Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, Frank Lee 
Benedict, Mrs. R. Harding Davis, F. Hodgson, Daisy Ventnor, Ella Rodman, Katharine F. Williams, Emma Garrison 
Jones, Frances Lee, Mrs. Denison, Rosalie Grey, Clara Augusta, and the authorsof “The Second Life,” and of “Susy L's 
Diary,” besides all the other popular female writers of America, are regular contributors. In addition to the usuai 
number of shorter stories, there will be given in 1872, Five Original Copyright Novelets, viz: Bougur with A Prica, 
by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens; Tue Istanp or Diamonns, by Harry Danforth; Once Too Orren, by Frank Lee Benedict ; 
Lixpsay’s Lucr, ‘by F. Hodgson; and A Wire Ysr Nor a Wire, by the Ratton of “ The Second Life.” 

In the number and beauty of itsillustrations, also, “Peterson” is unrivalled. Most other Magazines give only woed 
engravings : “ Peterson” gives steel ones. The Publisher challengesa comparison between its 


STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS 


And the inferior engravings in other Magazines, and one Steel engraving at least is giyen in each number. 


MAMMOTH COLORED FASHION PLATES! 


Each number has a superb double-size colored Fashion Plate. Others of the Magazines give common lithographs 
or colored waod cuts for their fashions, ‘ Peterson” gives steel engravings, executed in the highest style of art. Each 
plate contains from five to six figures. In addition, wood cuts of the newest bonnets, hats, caps, head-dresses, cloaks, 
jackets, ball dresses, walking dresses, house dresses, etc., etc.,will appear ineach number. Also the greatest variety 
of children’s dresses. Also, PATTERNS FOR EVERY DAY DRESSES, in Calico, Delaine, &c., &c. This is a 
feature peculiar to Peterson, and makes it invaluable in the family. Also diagrams, by aid of which a cloak, 
dress, or child’s costume can be cut out without the aid of a mantua-maker, so that each diagram, in this way alone, 
will save a year’s subscription. The Paris, Lendon, Philadelphia and New York fashions described in full, each month. 

COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, Ete. 

The Work-Table Department of the Magazine zs wholly unrivalled. Every number contains a dozen or more 
patterns in every variety of Fancy-work, Crochet, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-Wwork, Shell-work, Hair-work, etc., etc., 
etc. Superb Colored Patterns for Slippers, Purses, Chair Seats, &c., given—each of which at a retail store would cost 
Fifty Cents. “ Peterson is the only Magazine that gives these Patterns every month.” 

“OUR NEW COOK BOOK.” 

The original Household Receipts of “Peterson” are quite famous. Every one of these Receipts has been tested. 
Other Receipts for the Toilette, Sick-room, etc., are given, Jt 7s economy in housekeeping to take “ Peterson.” New and 
Fashionable Music in every number. Also, Hints on Horticulture, Equestrianism, and all matters interesting to ladies. 


TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


1Copy for one year, - - $2.00)5 Copies, one year, - (*tprrofte.”) $8.00 
2Copie, “ eo Bs 4.00 | 8 ~ (pret) 12.00 
3 st e ms : 5,00 i ¢ se se arcs 16.00 
4 « ie - - 6.00/14 “ 2 - (pores) 20.00 
PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS!! EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS!! 


To every person getting up a Club of two, three, four, five, eight, eleven, or fourteen, at the above prices, the 
splendid premium engraving, “Vive Times One To-Day,” will be sent gratis. To persons getting up Clubs of five, 
eight, eleven, or fourteen at the above prices, an extra copy of the Magazine, tn addition to the premium engraving, 
will be sent gratis. In REMITTING, get a Post-Office*order, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York; if neither one of 
these can be had, send Greenbacks, or notes of National Banks, In the latter case, it is best to register your letter. 


Address, Post-paid, 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs. No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“TCHUDY.” [See the Story.] 
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SASH. JACKET BASQUE. NEW STYLE FOR DRESSING HAIR, 
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NAMES FOR MARKING. TIDY IN CROCHET. 
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DESIGN FOR DARNING NETTED TIDY, 


INITIALS. NAME FOR MARKING. 


TaRee KISHERS WENT . SAILING: 


Werds by REV. C, KINGSLEY, Music by J, HULLAH, 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SIN, 1003 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 





Andantino, 
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THREE FISHERS WENT SAILING. 
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out of the town; For men must work, and wo + man must weep,And there’s 



























































2 Three wives sat up in the light-house tow’r, 
And trimm’d the lamps as the sun went down; 
They look’d at the squall and they look’d at the show’r, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown ! 
But men must work, and woman must weep, 
Tho’ storms be sudden and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 


3 Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands, 
For those who will never come back to the town ; 
For men must work, and woman must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the-sooner to sleep 
And good bye to the bar and its moaning. 











PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
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BERENICE CUDLEIGH’S HASTY WORD, 


- BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 





Mrs. Chudleigh opened the door of her cottage, 
and came out into the midst of the gloomy, 
freezing cold, a wistful, anxious look on her 
white, wan face. Putting her thin, childish hand 
to her mouth, she called, ‘‘ Bennie! Bennie!’ 

Presently there came an answer. 

“Yes, I am coming, mother!” 

And simultaneous with the answer, a sturdy 
little figure appeared upon the summit of an 
icy knoll. 

“Ah, Bennie! I.haye been so anxious, and 
you are so cold!” 

“Not a bit; but I took a longer tramp than 
usual. But only see the faggots! they’re as 
clear and rich ag butter !’’ and the sturdy little 
figure adyanced, drawing after him asmall sled, 
heaped with pine-knots, - 

The woman’s wan, moonlight face lit up to 
absolute radiance, and a tenderness that was 
touching, beamed from her great, blue-gray eyes, 
as they rested on the boy—a stalwart, sturdy 
little fellow, robed and wrapped like an Esqui- 
maux, with white hair, and an honest, manly 
face. Ben Chudleigh’s very own boy! 

Berenice Chudleigh thought this, as she put 
out her child’s hand, and helped him along the 
icy path that led back to their sea-bound cot- 
tage, the sled of pine-knots rattling at their 
heels. It was seeing the father re-produced in 
the boy that filled her sad eyes with such un- 
speakable tenderness. When they had crossed 
the threshold, she kissed him, parting the flaxen 
locks on his brow. ‘The lad blushed liké.a girl 
at her caress, and then fell to unloading his sled, 
and heaping the fire with faggots. 

«There, now, mother,” he said, as the ruddy 
blaze shot up the broad chimney, ‘isn’t that 
nice? Now you shall sit down, and get real 
warm, and I’ll make the tea; Pm such a strong 
fellow, I never get tired.” 


ing hearth, and Triton, the hoary, old sea-dog, 
stretched himself out in the opposite corner, 
with his nose between his paws. Then Bennie 
made the tea, and they drank it; and Triton 
snapped up a cracker, and a morsel of dry 
cheese, and went back to. his slumbers. 

The mid-winter night fell. darkly. The wind 
fairly howled amid the pine-hills, and the frozen 
rain tinkled on the roof like grape-shot, while 
down upon the lonely sands, the wild sea moaned 
and thundered. : 

Bennie threw on fresh faggots, and got out his 
illuminated primer to amuse himself, while his 
mother did her sewing; but. somehow the bright 
pictures failed in their usual interest. His ears 
were full of the sea’s wild sobbing, and his blue 
eyes—bold, kind eyes, so like his father’s— 
wandered furtively to his mother’s face. A 
lovely face, fair and refined; a face that, in its 
early bloom, when all its rare colors were un- 
faded, and all that superabundant gold-brown 
hair was in its glory, must have been wonder- 
ously beautiful. But now, ah! so indescribably 
sad, so full of an undying remorse! 

The lad’s eyes filled with childhood’s quick 
tears as he watched her, and his face grew 
solemn with a vague, doubtful wonder. 

“‘ Mother,’’ he said at last, just the least quiver 
in his voice, ‘‘ Mother, was it all right between 
you and father when he went away? I’ve wanted 
to know so long.”’ 

The mother looked up, stavriled and amazed ; 
a swift, burning red shot up into her white 
cheeks, and then she let her head drop for- 
ward on the sewing-stand,.and burst into pas- 
sionate sobbing. The child grew pale with fright 
and pain. 

«Oh, mother! poor, dear mother !’’ he whis- 
pered, going to her side, and dropping kisses 
and caressing touches on her bowed head, ‘I’m 


She sat down, smiling fondly upon him from } so sorry! I didn’t think it would hurt you so!” - 


the eushioned-chair he drew up before the blaz- 
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She drew him to her bosom in silence, and 


249 
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His childish question had cut her 
heart like a knife. ‘ Was it all right with her 
and father when he went away?’’ Ah, no! it 
was all wrong; and now, God pity her! it was 
too laté éver to make it right—the ¢ruel wrong 
must live through all time, and eternity, perhaps! 

How vividly, sitting there in the ghastly glim- 
mer of the firelight, did she remember that last 
parting, three weary years ago!. Bennie ‘was 
but a wee lad then, and his father, who had fol- 
lowed the sea all his life, was starting on along 
voyage. He wanted a paper of some importance, 
a promissory note, or something: of the kind, and 
came to his wife for it. 

Berenice, his pretty girl-wife, had taken care 
of all his papers, and all his money; since the 
first day of their happy marriage, he being a 
great, careless, loving, fiery-hearted fellow, as 
sailors usually are. But Berenice was quite 
busy that morning, getting his outfit in readi- 
ness; and the March winds blustered down the 
cottage-chimney, and puffed the smoke and ashes 
about, and put her out of humor; and, perhaps, 
for all her sweet, child-ways, anal! rare beauty, 
this petted wife of Ben Chudleigh, was a bit im- 
bates’ and quick-tempered by nature, or because 
of too much petting and indulgence, as is oftener 
the case. At any rate, after a hasty search for 
the note, she declared that it could not be found, 
and that it had not been intrusted to her keep- 
ing. Ben opened his handsome blue eyes in 
amazement. 

“Why, Berenice,” he said, not a bit cross, 
only decided, ‘‘you know I gave it to you. I 
always giye you things I wish taken care of,” 

‘A foolish habit, too,’’ retorted Berenice, 
spitefully. ‘*Why not take care of them your- 
self? And you may hereafter, I won’t have my 
desk crowded with any such rubbish,’’ and mak- 
ing good her words, she tossed the papers she 
had been overlooking on the floor. 

Ben looked down at the promiscuous heap. 
There were receipts and business papers, and 
amid them, old love-letters, and tufts of faded 
blossoms, that had passed between him and 
Berenice in the days of their courtship. 

“Why, Berry,”” he began, and then finding 
his voice unsteady, he stopt short, and turned 
away. 

His wife saw in an instant what she had done, 
but with the perversity of a child, instead of 
trying to make reparation, as her woman’s heart 
yearned to do, she made matters worse. 

*‘T shan’t look another bit,’’ she said, petu- } 
lantly, pushing the papers aside with her pretty } 
foot. ‘I’ve wasted half the morning already. 
You bother me so, I wish you were gone.”’ 


still sobbing. 





ocean. 


} 


HASTY WORD. 


«‘P?'m going now, then, Berenice. 
He did not even turn to look at her, but strode 
from the room, and out into the yard. Bennie 


owas pleying before the door-way, and Berenice 


standing breathless, heard him kiss the child, 
and say, 

**Good-by, litile one! 
mother, don’t forget !’’ 

That was the last. When, after « moment of 
stunned bewilderment, she hurried to the door, 
he was gone. 

But he would come back! All day long, sit- 
ting with Bennie on her knee, she said it over 
and over, he would come back, and they would 
make it up. 

But night came, and in the dusk of the March 
sunset, a sailor came up for her husband’s sea- 
chest. Berenice was too proud and sensitive to 
ask a question, or send a message; but the long, 
lonely night subdued her pride. As soon as the 
sun rose, she made her way down to- the pier, 
where his vessel’ lay, but’ it was too late—the 


Be a good boy to 


craft had sailed at daybreak, and her husband 


was gone. 
Berenice went back to the cottage, her heart 
feeling just as if a poisoned thorn were piercing 
it; and through all the weary days that followed, 
the misery did not abate. But a letter would 
come! ‘That hope she lived on, day by day. 
March blustered by, followed by capricious 
April, and May hung her dainty bloom on all 
the ocean cliffs. Then, instead of the hoped for 
letter, she received the terrible tidings that his 
vessel had taken fire, and gone down in mid- 
Ife would never come home again ! 
Month followed month, year drifted after year, 
and Berenice lived, and Bennie grew up to a 
sturdy lad, never forgetting his father’s parting 
command. He was a good boy to his mother; 
but all his simple, unaffected devotion, so like 
his father’s, could not drive the unspeakable 
sorrow from her eyes, or the stinging remorse 
from her heart. And now she sat there, by the 
blazing fire, with her thin hands clasped, and 
such a wistful, hungry look in her great, shining 
eyes, that poor little Ben felt awed and fright- 


ened, and crept away to his bed in the corner, 


not daring even to kiss her again. 

But the child could not sleep. He lay listening 
to the voice of the winds, as they roared and 
whistled through the pine-hills, and to the cease- 
less moan and thunder of the sea, raising his 
head ever and’anon to look at his mother’s 
white, sad face, and wondering in his child’s 
; heart, if God and his angels were so good and 
merciful, why they did not do something to com- 
fort her. A strange, terrible fecling came over 


Good-by !’”’ 





him, an indescribable prescience of something 
to come. 
«Mother !’’ he called, 


gently, sitting up in his 


bed. ‘Oh, mother! whatis it? I can’t tell 
but I feel something; indeed I do, mother!” 


But she did not heed him. The old sea-dog 
lifted his pointed ears, ,and listened intently ; 
then he arose, and pattered across to the chiil’s 
bed, with adook half human in his eyes. Bennie 
laid his cheek against his shagey head. 

‘What is it, Triton ?”? he whispered. 

The dog listened again, then he bounded to the 
door, and began to scratch and sniff beneath it. 

“Oh, mother! mother!’’ called Bennie, in 
amazed affright. 

She arose with trembling hands, and a death- 
white face, 

“Why, my boy, my darling,’’ she whispered ; 
then she went to the door, and opened it. 

Triton stood an instant with his ears erect, and 
his nose to the ground, then he shot off, making 
great, flying leaps, and uttering short, exultant 
cries. Impelled by something stronger than her- 
self, or her own will, Berenice followed him, and 
poor, afirighted little Ben was left alone. 

Out through the wild, dark night she went, 
down to the bleak, icy cliffs, and there, standing 
upon the desolate sands, his black, burley figure 
sharpely defined against the pale, winter sky, 
she saw the form of a man, with Triton leaping 
and barking around him; and neyer pausing, 
never stopping to question or wonder, but im- 
pelled by a wild instinct, she flew on, and on, 
until she fell breathless and senseless at, his feet. 

When she awoke to life again, she was in the 
cottage, lying on Bennie’s little bed, with the 
glimmer of the firelight before her, and Bennie 
himself was hanging over her, patting her cheeks 
with his chubby hands, and kissing her vigor- 
ously, his blue eyes shining with a look they had 
neyer known before, Then a wild, vague hope 
thrilled through her, and she started to her feet 
with a cry that rung above the din of the storm, 
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Yes, thero he stood, bronzed and worn, and 
changed, but with the same honest, kindly eyes, 
Ben Chudleigh, her own husband. He held out 
his arms, but she went down prostrate at his feet. 

«Oh, Ben! Oh, my husband! my darling! 
forgive me! I know that God has, because lie 
has giyen you back to me.” 

And Ben, sobbing like a woman, gathered her 
up in his strong arms, kissing her lips wildly. 

«There's nothing to forgive, Berry,’’ he said, 
at last, when he had command of his voice, ‘I 
was most to blame; I shouldn’t have gone off in 
a pet. But I meant to come back; but our yessel 
failed to put in at any of the ports, and when she 
took fire, I just did escape with my life. A 
foreign vessel picked. me up, and took me to 
At last, thank God! I am at home.’ 

Berenice did not speak, she only clung to him 
with her radiant eyes fixed upon his face. 

Little Bennie, his bare, brown legs showing 
beneath his scanty night-robe, looked on wist- 
fully for a moment; then he stole forward, and 
threw his biggest pine-knot on the fire. The blaze 
went dancing up the chimney, and Triton, shak- 
ing the sleet from his shagey sides, stretched 
himself before it. Bennie smiled with satisfac- 
tion, and crept to his mother’s side. 

‘ Mother,” he whispered, “shall I make an- 
other tea now, for father?” Then lingering a 
moment, and resting his flaxen head against the 
seaman’s shoulder, he said, ‘‘I didn’t ever for- 
get your last words, father; I have been a good 
boy to mother. Itwas grieving so for you that 
made her look so white and sorry.” : 

And his father, gathering him to his breast, as 
if he were a babe, wept over and embraced him, 

«Aye, my lad,” he said, ‘¢and both mother 
and you are done grieving for all the rest or 
your days, if father can make it so.”” 

And Bennie made his second tea, and they 
drank it together, and the storm lulled, the wild, 
mid-winter night giving birth to a. morning of 
unspeakable joy and brightness. 





CLOUDS. 





BY T. OC. 


IRWIN. 





Wuen winter-prisoned long in city rooms, 
How pleasant to refresh the narrowed sight 
With the grand outlines of the clouds, alight 
From dawn, blue noonday, sunset’s golden glooms; 
Bridging the wind in one long arch of white ; 
Or, seaward piled, austere with stormy dooms ; 
Some, cold and vague, like lonely fortresses 


Of Winter, stationary, far to ses, 
Loom proud against the blue north, and the stress 
Of icy currents driving lazily. 
Some minatory, and red with sunset wind, 
Or, hung in drifts of rose across the air— 
Like footprints left by angels, passing where 
The sighs of fancy echoos sweet would find, 
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Mantan sat in the extension-room, hemming { Marian; but not more, I am sure, than you de- 
towels for Mas. Meddowes; the other boarders } served.” 
amused themselves in the parlors. It cost her “She is very kind,” returned Marian, with 
nothing to withdraw from them; she felt alien HEGTES inward bitterness. ‘ Iowever, I was quite 
in that circle, of which ‘style’ was the deity, ; sure already that she approved my course.” 
atid efforts after ‘style’ the worship. Here the } And she indulged in a brief wonder at the ease 
companionship, if not stimulating, was at least | with which people can represent facts to suit 
kindly, and she wrought with diligence, dream- { their own convenience. Still, it was true enough ; 
ing, meanwhile, dreams, sweet or sad. {she had preferred independence—under the cir- 
The door-bell rang, and she paused a moment, cumstances. 
with suspended needle, chiding, as she did so, if Then they talked of Marian’s loss; that death 
4 
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her own foolishness. For weeks, now, she had } which had left her orphaned and alone. Geof- 
looked and listened, hoping ever for a letter or | frey had known her father, and could speak of 
an arrival, and still in vain. ‘To-night her long | him in terms that gratified and consoled. © Seeing 
watching was rewarded ; a card was brought in, ; at last how sad, though dear, the subject was, he 
and her face grew radiant as she glanced ut it. {led her gently away to other themes—their past, 

“Oh, Mrs. Meddowes!” she exclaimed, spring- his travels, his future plans. While they spoke 
ing up, ‘it is Geoffrey! Te has come home!” ;a burst of music soundel from the parlors; a 
With the next thought her countenance fell. | voice rose clear and sweet, filling the air with 
“What shall Ido? T can’t bear‘ to meet him be- { melody. Geoffrey paused in the midst of a sen- 
fore all those people !”” tence, to listen. 

“Ifyou would rather see him in this room, “Who can sing like that ?”” he asked. 
my dear,”’ suggested Mrs. Meddowes. doubtfully, “Ttis a Miss Walton,” said Marian. <‘Hasn’t 
with a glance at the loaded work-table. she a superb voice? I sometimes think IT need 

‘©Oh, yes; if you will be so kind. Ask him {hardly miss the opera when I can hear her so 
in here, Bridget, please,’ said Marian, hasten- often, Her mother is a widow, and there is an- 
ing to set the room in order. other daughter, quite beautiful.’ 

Mrs, Meddowes was yet more doubtful of the} ‘Will you go in, and be introduced, Mr. El- 
expediency of the move when Geoffrey Elliott } liot?”’ said Mrs. Meddowes. « You will find them 
entered. The rosewood and brocatelle of the | very nice people to know.” 
parlors were certainly much better suited to such } ‘Thank you; no’ to-night—another time I 
a tall, elegant young man, than the worn carpet } shall be glad to meet them.” It was the an- 
and sofa of the extension-room. But the two /swer that pleased Marian best; she wanted him 
young people took little heed of outward sur- } all to herself this first evening. 
roundings; each eagerly surveyed the other's How one arrival can change everything! The 
face, noting its changes, recalling familiar linea- realm of the boarding-house, which had heen, 
ments. They were of anage when such changes { till now, so dull and drear, grew suddenly cheer- 

can be marked with pleasure. Mrs. Meddowes ful to Marian. Her day’s duties, with Geoffrey 
watched the pair, and fancied she saw a pro- to be seen at the end of them, lost their weari- 
bable solution of Marian’s difficulties. some monotony. Heedless pupils, discordant 

“T expected to find you at your uncle’s,”” said } pianos, endless strumming of dismal exercises— 
Geoffrey, presently. «I went there almost as j all these sank to merest trifles. She came down 
soon as I landed. But Mrs. Keith told me you { to breakfast, looking so bright, that any one who 
left them some time since.’’ cared for her must have noticed it. But people 

“Yes,” replied Marian, a little embarrassed. } were occup‘ed with their own affairs; or, if there 
“T have been with Mrs. Meddowes several } were any stray glances, Josephine Walton, ra- 
months.” diant in morning beauty, absorbed them. Only 

“Your aunt told me all about it,’ continued | Mr. Hastings, the quiet personage who was 
Geoffrey. ‘You preferred to he independent, ) Marian’s vis-a-vis, looked up from his toast and 
she said, and she praised you very warmly, * eges, and remarked the. new brightness of hey 
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face. It was becoming, he thought. It had 
grown a habit of his to notice, in his silent fash- 
ion, her aspect, day by day; each little charac- 
teristic movement or expression was familiar to 
him. They rarely exchanged a word; but this 
morning, chancing to meet her in the hall, he 
spoke. N 

‘You look as if you had heard good news,”’ 
he said. 

She was a little surprised, but responded 
frankly. ‘Do I betray myself so soon? Yes; it 
is very good news to me. An old friend has 
come heme—to stay, I hope.” 

“Indeed !”” he said, seeming interested. 
it any one I am likely to;meet ?”’ 

‘Quite likely, if you are here at evening. 
shall be glad to have you know him.” 

Mr. Hastings bowed, and.passed on, ‘* Him!”’ 
It was aman,then. Whatofthat? No concern 
of his, certainly ; yet he was conscious of feeling 
not quite pleased. . He half-smiled, detecting the 
feeling. ‘Reasonable,’ he thought. “Did I 
expeet her to sit there the rest of her life, that I 
might study her face at will? It is just possible 
she may have other plans!’ 

Marian felt a little pardonable pride in pre- 
senting Geoffrey to the circle in the parlors. He 
was so superior, she considered, to any gentle- 
man the Waltons knew. Having introduced him, 
and exchanged a few social commonplaces with 
the young ladies, she withdrew, as it were, to 
contemplate the scene apart, and observe the im- 
pression made by her hero. It was quite equal 
to her wishes. A handsome young man, fresh 
from European travel, gay, companionable, had 
plenty of recommendations in himself, These 
were not lessened by the knowledge which Mrs. 
Meddowes had imparted during the day, of his 
excellent position and prospecis. 

«A friend of Miss Keith,’’ observed Mrs. Wal- 
ton, inquiringly, at the close of these communi- 
cations. ‘Anything especial, do you under- 
stand ?”” 

‘Why, no; not at present,’ Mrs. Meddowes 
answered; ‘‘ but you know how these things are 
likely to turn out, when a pair of pleasant young 
people are a good deal together.’ And Mrs. 
Walton, assenting, saw no reason why her own 
dear girls should not improve their opportuni- 
ties. So Josephine and Elinor gave the new- 
comer their best attention, and their sweetest 
smiles. Between the two he. was so much en- 
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grossed, that he had only now and then a word { ened when Elinor entered. 


for Marian, while Mr. Hastings gained scarce a 
syllable, beyond the courtesies of introduction. 
A book, however, readily consoled him. From 
its shelter he observed the movement of affairs, 


and felt a foreboding sympathy for Marian ; sym- 
pathy which, had she once suspected it, would 
have appeared of all things most foreign to the 
occasion. She was only pleased, thus far, in see- 
ing Geoffrey pleased—proud of the admiration 
she was sure he must excite. Anything else 
came later. 

Of course, Elinor was asked to sing, and com- 
plied with her usua] ready grace. She had a de- 
licious yoice, which taste and study had done 
their best to perfect; no wonder that Geoffrey 
listened with delight. ‘I have not heard you 
yet,’ he said, turning to Marian, after a time. 

‘“And will not to-night,’ she answered, smil- 
ing. ‘Some other ecyening, perhaps, when we 
are alone. You couldn’t enjoy it after this.” 

«When we are alone!’? Words so easily 
spoken, so difficult of realization. Often as Geof- 
frey came, the requisite solitude did not oceur. 
The door was sure to open, presently, and Mrs.. 
Walton sailed in, stately in silk and embonpoint, 
or Elinor appeared, in search of a picce of music. 
Once there, how soon, how naturally, they ab- 
sorbed Geoffrey's attention! The parlors were 
common ground, of course; yet Marian some- 
times felt impatient. The Waltons should re- 
member, she thought, that old friends might 
like to talk occasionally of things a little differ- 
ent from the everyday themes of mere acquaint- 
ances. 

One evening there was unwonted freedom; 
both mother and daughters were at the opera— 
the parlors quite empty and deserted. If Geof- 
frey would but come now, what a long, quiet 
visit, what a good talk of old times they might 
have! Even as the wish flitted through her 
mind, the bell rang, and he appeared. They 
had an hour or tio entirely to themselves ; Mrs. 
Meddowes just looked in, nodded a friendly 
greeting, and went about her household cares. 
But it was not the delightful interview that Mar- 
ian had anticipated. Geoffrey was not in spirits ; 
he seemed absent, pre-occupied. He quite for- 
got to ask for the music, promised so long ago.) 
Not that she cared for that; she was willing 
enough, at any time, to be excused from display 
of her powers; still she noticed the omission; 
and she could not but see, and be troubled in 
seeing, that he did not enjoy the evening as she 
had supposed he must. At his next coming she 
watched him carefully ; saw how his eye sought 
the door from time to time; how his face bright- 
She turned away, 
walked to a table, and mechanically took up a 
book; a dismal annual that had lain, month 
after month, untouched by mortal hands, saye 
when the housemaid dusted the room. With 
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trembling fingers she turned the leaves, and saw, ; their position, ceased to haunt the parlors ; Geof- 


asin a dream, the wide-eyed beauties staring or 
simpering at her from the page; and all the time 
a voice kept saying, “‘Isitso? It must be, and 
Idid not see it. Oh, it cannot be! But it is— 
and I shall have to see it!” 

Only one person noticed her; the others were 
in the group that always formed about the Wal- 
tons. Mr. Hastings, sitting o little apart, saw 
something, and divined the rest. ‘‘ Poor little 
soul!’ he thought. ‘I knew what was coming. 
LT wish I could help her, but what can any one 
do?’ He hesitated a moment, then addressed 
her. It was better to recall her to herself before 
her agitation was observed. She started at his 
voice, but controlled her own, and replied. The 
answer given, she would gladly have kept sil- 
ence, pondering her own bitter thoughts, but he 
talked on. The effort, however unwelcome, of 
attention and response, calmed her a little. 

Presently, Josephine Walton crossed to her 
from the other group. ‘‘ We are going up to our 
own room,” she said. «Mr. Elliot wishes Elinor 
to sing, and you know this piano is sadly out of 
tune. You will come with us, of course.” Mr. 
Hastings was also asked, but excused himself. 
Josephine was in high spirits. ‘* How you have 
been flirting to-night!’ she said, as they went 
up stairs, a little behind the rest. ‘I was never 
more amazed than to see you forsake us all so 
coolly, and march across the room. Mr. Hast- 
ings, too, who never speaks toa lady! It wasa 
regular coup de main.” 

Mavrian’s notions were, perhaps, a little prim. 
She did not admire this style of jesting; it was 
opposed to her canons of good taste. But she 
was thankful for it, no less; glad if any one 
coald imagine her in spirits for flirtation. 

The evening was got through, somehow; then 
came solitude, and the inevitable misery of re- 
flection. ‘They have so many friends,’ she 
thought, ‘so much to make them happy, and I 
had no one else. Just one to think or care any- 
thing about me! And now to have him drawn 
away, absorbed by them, entirely forgetting me! 
Oh, itis too hard! If he had been my brother, 
I should have felt itso. I should have wanted 
to have some one who prized me first of all.” 

Very likely ; but the course of events does not 
change because mortals find it hard. From this 
evening it became more manifest what that course 
would be. [Elinor’s fascinations began to be 
epenly acknowledged. Hitherto Marian had 
been the ostensible object of Geoffrey's visits ; 
it was for her he inquired; if others wished to 
see him, it was in her society that he must be 
found. But now, the Waltons, more secure of 


frey sought them in their own apartments. Ma- 
rian grew used to his studiedly-careless conjec- 
tures as to whether Miss Walton were at home 
to-night—his suggestion that they should ask her 
for a little music. By-and-by she found it un- 
necessary to accompany him; in time, he went 
directly to their rooms, without the ceremony of 
asking for her, in any way. It came about 
quietly enough; no one was surprised, not even 
Mrs. Meddowes, though she was sorry to relin- 
quish the hope of her young friend’s establish- 
ment. Indifferent persons might wonder, casu- 
ally, how Miss Keith took this’ state of affairs: 
how she liked having her friend monopolized so 
soon, but no one dwelt much on that aspect of 
the case. Marian’s manner gaye them no en- 
couragement to do so. She was on perfectly good 
terms with the fair betrothed, and was often 
asked to spend the evening with her. Some~ 
times she accepted, enduring with stoicism the 
spectacle of. Geoffrey's devotion; sometimes re- 
fused, quite secure that she could be spared. 

About this time her music-class enlarged, and 
demanded more of her attention; her presence 
had always been so unobtrusive that seriousness 
and quiet were not likely to be remarked in her. 
Even Geoffrey was quite at rest. He had, at 
first, some misgivings ; knowing how, on his own 
part, certain yague fancies had hung about her 
image, till dispelled by a more powerful charm. 
But these, he thought, she neyer could have 
shared ; to her he had been simply a friend, and 
nothing more. The conviction was. too welcome 
not to be readily adopted. 

The one person who suspected her trouble 
knew little of it; could hardly guess, in his calm, 
middle-age, how this heart of youth was wrung 
by suffering; how, without hope or interest, life 
appeared. But he saw enough in the pale cheek, 
the eyes often heavy from sleepless vigils, to 
move compassion. ‘Poor little thing!’’ he 
thought again. ‘‘Ifone could only help her!” 
He could lend her books, of course, and did it. 
He could talk to her, now and then; betoken a 
friendly interest; show that he considered her 
of some importance in the great, busy house, 
where she was so little heeded. But he knew, 
none better, that such things would not go far 
as balm for heartache. She was grateful; she 
thought kindly of him when she thought at all. 
He prized the slight inclination of the head, the 
gentle smile, with which she greeted him at 
table, more than he knew. She was here still 
for him to study; and nothing of graceful, still 
less of pathetic, escaped him. A tender pity 
often stirred his heart as he looked. There was 
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one thing, certainly, that he could do, or could 
attempt. It would be a sacrifice to give up his 
freedom, his bachelor independence; all the more, 
that he was not at all in love. And it was not 
likely that she would care to accept; he should 
only have the little mortification of being refused. 
It was bad enough to risk refusal, when the thing 
sought was what one really wanted. Or say. 
acquiesced; it would be only as relief from 
trouble another had caused her. It wasn’t flat- 
tering to one’s pride to be looked at merely as an 
alternatiye. Still, of course, he could do it if he 
chose. How would she take it? Would.a ray, 
of pleasure brighten her face, or would she sim- 
ply decline, in a calm, collected manner? Well, 
there was no occasion for haste, at any rate. 

No haste, certainly. Yet, spite of this super- 
abundant leisure, the die was speedily cast. A 
favorable moment, a look of unwonted friendli- 
ness from Marian—a something or nothing, de- 
cided him. Having once begun, he was earnest 
enough ; no listener could have suspected that he 
was making a sacrifice of himself. Marian did 
not, assuredly. She heard him with agitation, 
but with kindness. ‘*I am. so surprised,’ she 
said. ‘TJ never dreamed that you thought of me 
in that way.” 

« But now that you know it?” 

She shook her head gently. ‘You are good, 
very good, and I am most grateful; but it can- 
not be.” 

«Will you not tell me why?” 

Her cheek flushed; she hesitated. ‘ Because 
I do not care as much for you as I ought to do,” 
she said, at last—‘‘as much as you deserve.” 

Surely Mr. Hastings had his answer now, had 
satisfied the demands of beneyolence, and might, 
with clear conscience, retire from the field. But 
he felt a strange unwillingness to do so. 

‘‘You dislike me so much then?” he asked. 

‘What a question !”’ she said, quickly, putting 
out her hand to him, ‘ How could you think 
me so ungrateful ?” 

He kept the hand thus obtained. ‘* Do not an- 
swer me now,” he said, persuasively. ‘* Wait—as 
long as you like. A month—six months. See 
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if you cannot learn to care for me. 
not eyen willing to try ?”’ 

“T am not so selfish as’ that,” she replied¢ 
half-smiling; but an anxious look succeeded. 
‘Tam afraid—no! it is best to decide now.” 

“You think I shall blame you if you say no, 
after all? Reassure yourself. You shall be ac- 
quitted of all fault. Only remember that your 
consent will make me yery happy. On those 
terms will you delay ?”” 

She acquiesced. Mr, Hasting’s experiment 
was fairly begun, 

Can such attempts succeed? Are we to be- 
lieve that the sharp sting of unrequited love may 
pass imperceptibly away? That the romantic 
passion of youth may give place to an affection. 
based on gratitude, esteem, kind feeling? It 
would seem so in this one case. 

Two months later all the house were talking of 
the engagement. Mrs. Meddowes rejoiced hear- 
tily.in the good fortune of her young friend; the: 
others made comments, after their kind. 

‘Still waters run deep,’ observed Ji hine 
Walton. ‘Do you remember that night when 
she left us all, and made such a dead: set at Mr. 
Hastings? She knew what she was about, you 
may be sure, though she is such a quiet little 
thing that nobody thought anything of it, and, 
by all accounts—— Well, she will have a much 
finer establishment than you can hope for, 
Elinor, at least while the older Hliotts live.’’ 

‘‘T wonder if she knew he was so well-off,” 
observed Elinor. 

‘Oh, of course! Mrs. Meddowes told her, I 
haven’t a doubt, and put her up to it. I wish 
she had given me a hint; Miss Keith might not 
have found it such plain sailing. She has in- 
demnified herself pretty well for losing Geoffrey, 
that’s certain.” 

Such comments, had they heard them, would 
scarcely have disturbed the happiness of the be- 
trothed, Life had grown sweet again to Marian; 
hopes and interests revived afresh. And years, 
as they passed, only caused Mr. Hastings to feli- 
citate himself anew on the result of his experi- 
ment, 
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On bended knoes, in faltering prayer, _ 
She strives to quench her woe and fears; 
Pain pales her lips, her pleading eyes’ 
Soft azure light, are dim with tears. 


Strives with her hungry, human heart, 
Praying for strength this cross to bear; 


Yet deeper, darker, deadlier sweep 
The sombre surges of despair. 


For through her life, its every hour, 
Two fond, false eyes forever burn ; 

And when her lips would form a prayer, 
They only cry, Return! Return! 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 193, 


CHAPTER XIV. 

My coarse, scanty meal had scarcely been dis- 
patched, my small gourd of water drained, when 
the door was flung wide open, and a file of sol- 
diers entered to conduct me to the Hall ef Death. 

The place of judgment was, as I have said, an 
unusually spacious building, and it was now 
crowded, as well as the inclosure without, with 
a dense mass of human beings. It consisted, on 
the inside, of'a single long, low apartment, in 
the center of which, facing the entrance, was a 
sort of tribunal, not unlike the seat of the pre- 
siding judge in an American court-room. On 
either side of this seat, ranged in an elliptical 
curve, were about a dozen other seats. The 
centr; @ was occupied by the high-priest, in 
his official robes: those to his right were filled 
with gray-bearded persons of lower sacerdotal 
rank: those to the left were occupied by white- 
haired warriors. 

All my judges were known to me personally, 
and had been full of deference the day before: 
with some I had even been intimate; but now, 
as I glanced along the line of faces, there was 
no pity to be seen, but only a cruel, hard look, 
that but too surely portended my doom. 

Above the seats of the judges, and just under 
the eaves, was ranged the row of skulls of which 
Obeira had spoken. It is impossible to conceive 
the ghastly effect of these grinning, horrible ob- 
jects. My very blood ran cold as I caught sight 
of them. In civilized countries, such an exhi- 
bition, in such a place, would now be con- 
sidered melo-dramatic. Yet it was only a century 
ago that the heads of the victims of the °45 
were left to bleach in the sun and wind on 
Temple Bar. Here, among a semi-barbarous 
people, this ghastly show seemed not out of 
keeping, at least, with other things, and really 
did strike a sort of animal_terror, even in me, 
for a moment, as the axe, carried before an ac- 
cused traitor, in Westminster Hall, would do to 
this day. 

But I rallied instantaneously. Whatever 
wrong I had, unintentionally, done to Obeira, 
in winning affections that I could not return, 
it was not such a wrong as merited the eruel 
death before me. 


As I straightened myself, in this manner, I 
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heard a low exclamation, as if of mingled rage 
and disappointment, and looking in the direction 
whence the sound proceeded, I beheld the king, 
who sat, his face half-mufiled from sight, in the 
shadows, behind the high-priest, a little to the 
left of the latter. Apparently, he was present 
merely as a spectator. He had thought that the 
hideous adornments of the court-room would 
have unnerved me, and not observing my mo- 
mentary shrinking (for it was too temporary for 
any one to have seen) he had, unconsciously, 
given vent to his feelings of baffled exultation. 
This little episode restored my courage. 

“Do your worst,” I said to myself. 
muscle shall quiver. 
American can die.” 

An officer of the court, like an attorney-general 
at home, but dressed in long, flowing robes, and 
apparently of priestly rank, rose directly after 
my entrance, and proceeded to state my crime. 
He used, here and there, a word, which my 
limited knowledge of the language prevented my 
understanding ; but I comprehended, generally, 
what he said; and it was an exaggerated state- 
ment of my offence, so far at least, as it bore 
against the state; for the name of Obeira' was 
not even mentioned, nor any allusion made to 
my relations with her. I reasoned from this 
that the pride of the father and monarch refused 
to acknowledge publicly my real fault. I remem- 
bered, now, that he had sunk his voice to a 
whisper, even in the first excitement of my 
arrest, when speaking to the high-priest. It was 
clear that I was to be tried and condemned, as 
many a state prisoner has been before, and will 
be again, I fear, on charges invented to conceal 
the true crime. 

There was a certain rude eloquence in the 
speaker, that, after awhile, began to impress even 
me. Has the reader never been in a situation, 
in which, though the one most interested, he or 
she has seemed to himself or herself to be a 
mere spectator? This condition of mind comes 
in dreams, sometimes ; and now and then, though 
not so often, in real life. It came to me now. 
As the orator inveighed against my attempt to de- 
ceive the king, which he called treason, my con- 
duct really did begin to seem to me, even in this 

> matter, indefensible; and I recalled what War- 
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ren Hastings said to a friend, after listening to 
Sheridan’s invective against himself, ‘Am I, in- 
deed, such a villian?” ; 

‘Think, fathers,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘of the 
baseness of this traitor! He ate the king’s bread, 
he slept in the king's houses, he was the re- 
cipient of kindnesses innumerable from his ma- 
jesty: he pretended to be the humble servant 
and friend of the monarch of this realm; yet all 
this time he was secretly plotting to escape, all 
this time he was making a tool of his sacred ma- 
jesty, yes! a tool, in order to compass his base 
ends.” i 

As he spoke thus, he raised his voice to an in- 
dignant shriek, anda‘ shiver ran through the 
court, for, to trick the king, supposed to be 
almost divine in his origin, was sacrilege in the 
eyes of the hearers. 

‘You all know, priests and warriors,’ he went 
on, ‘* that no person has ever left this island ; that 
it was not eyen supposed any person could ever 
get away; that it was regarded as an impossible 
crime, like the murder of a parent by a child. 
Ordinary treason is a small thing in comparison 
with so audacious’ an offence. More than this! 
When a subject of his majesty rebels—and re- 
bellion, as we all: know, is rare—the offender is 
generally some poor, ignorant creature, who has 
been misled; whom his majesty has never seen : 
who! owes, to speak charitably, nothing {to the 
king personally, but only obedience to him ‘as 
the representative and head of the state. But. 
this traitor, this vile» wretch,” and raising his 
tall figure to its’ fullest height, he pointed his 
long, thin forefinger at me, speaking in tones of 
withering scorn, ‘this vilest of vile ‘wretches, 
who was’ found dying on our ‘shores, and was 
nursed back to life by his sacred majesty him- 
self, owed, ‘in consequence, ‘everything to the 
king-in person ; and when he turned traitor, be- 
come traitor, not: only to the state, but to his 
benefactor and preserver. Fathers, venerable 
fathers, never before, in the history of this realm, 
thanks to the powers of the air,” and he raised 
his hands and eyes appealingly on high, ‘‘ was 
such a crime Known.” c 

A hum of angry assent ran along the bench’ of 
judges, that deepened to a roar, as it spread 
through the crowd: and eyery face was turned 
on me, crueller, and harde?,; and more pitiless 
than ever. 

The orator continued, in the same strain, en- 
larging, skillfully, on my treachery, as he called 
it, to the king; and finished, at last, in a burst of 
indignant horror at_the enormity of an offence, 


which combined, he said, sacrilege with treason. } poor, dear girl was sacred 
{to thank the king for, it was that he had kept 


When he had concluded, I had supposed that 
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an opportunity would be given to me to make my 
defence, and I had already arranged into some- 
thing like consecutive order the pleas I intended 
to urge. J had resolved to deny, from the out- 
set, the jurisdiction of the court. I would con- 
tend, I said, that, not being a subject of the is- 
land, I could not be held amenable for a breach 
of its laws. I would urge, moreover, that, as an 
attempt to escape from Tolulah was an unheard 
of offence, against which there was no ordinance, 
jt could not be considered a crime. Much the 
less, I would say, could it be regarded asa crime 
in a stranger, whose first duty was ‘to return to 
his native land. This, and more, I intended to 
plead in my defence. “If I was to die, T would, 
I reflected, at least say words, that, in after 
years, might be remembered, and might make 
some of my judges, perhaps, regret the part 
they had taken in my doom. 

T rose to my feet, therefore, when the speaker 
sat down. But I soon discovered, that, if a semi- 


‘barbarous court has the form of fairness, it is 


the form only. It has only been within a few 
ecnerations that a man, accused of treason, has 
been allowed, even in civilized lands, the aid of 
counsel. I had hardly begun to speak, before I 
was violently dragged down. 

‘See the ingrate,” cried the prosecuting offi- 
cer, jumping to his feet. Ife flies in the face 
of the court. THe insults these yenerable halls. 
Fathers, you, yourselves, one and all, have been 
witnesses of this, as well as of his treasonable 
attempt to escape; and I eall for justice. Jus- 
tice, justice,” he repeated, his voice rising higher 
and higher; ‘justice at onee; and let him be 
gagged, if he should attempt to disturb’ this au- 
gust body by speaking:” iT 

He probably feared I was going to drag in 
Obeira’s name, and had been instructed by the 
king how to act in such a contingency. His vio- 
lent harangue produced the effect it was “in- 
tended it'should, | A’ cry arése, at once, and ran 
from one endl of the judges’ seats to the other, 
for justice. ‘Justice!’ was the shout. ‘Jus- 
tide, justice, oh, most just of /high-priests !” 
The venerable men even rose from their seats, 
drowning my attempts to speak, and only ceas- 
ing when I desisted. Meantime, the crowd of 
spectators cried “justice, justice,” and surged 
forward, as if they would tear me limb from 
limb, could they but once get at me. 

Tittle, however, did the king and his coun- 
sellors know me. ‘I would’ have submitted to 
have had my tongue torn out by the roots rather 
than have mentioned Obecira’s name. To me the 
Tf I had anything 
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her name, her pure, unsullied name, out of this 
discussion. 

When I found that I was not to be allowed to 
speak, I folded my hands over my breast, and 
no longer tried to rise to my feet. This action 
was considered as signifying that I would be 
silent; and the clamor immediately ceased at a 
sign from one of the court. 

The high-priest now got up, slowly, and look- 
ing first to right and left, along the rows of 
judges, turned his cold, stern gaze pitilessly on 
me. 

“Stand up,” he said, briefly. 

T rose, a soldier on each side of me. 

He looked at me more sternly than eyer. I 
-returned his look unflinchingly. 

“Fathers,” he said, turning again to the 
judges on either side, ‘you have heard the 
crimes of which this man has been accused. It is 
for you, now, to pronounce his doom. Every one 
of you has been witness to the manner in which 
his majesty has treated him, for so long a time; 
and most of you were present, as I was, when he 
attempted to escape, last night. What is the fit- 
ting punishment for such a combination of atro- 
cious crimes ?”’ 

He turned, as he spoke, to his left, where the 
warriors sat, and addressing, by name, the one 
furthest from him, said, 

“What shall the penalty be?” 

The warrior rose, looked at me, and then turn- 
ing to the high-priest, bowed, and said, 

“ Death !” 

Is there any mitigation of the usual doom of 
a traitor?” 

“None.” 

The judge then sat down, when the high-priest, 
turning to the right, asked a similar question of 
the judge furthest off in that direction. The 
answer was the same, 

“Death!” 

Again the high-priest asked if there was any 
mitigation, and again came the reply, 

** None,” 

So it went on. First a warrior, then a priest, 
was polled, as would be said, in our courts, and 
the reply from each and all was the same, 

“ Death |’ 

All this time the king remained in the shadow 
behind the high-priest’s seat, with his face par- 
tially muffled in his robes, taking no part in the 
proceedings, except, as each judge, in succession, 
pronounced the fatal word, his head was bowed, 
as if unconsciously, in significant approval. 

The silence was death-like. Not a foot or 
hand moved in the vast concourse, Nothing was 
heard but the sternly-pronounced word of con- 


demnation, that came, sharp and incisive, across 
the hush, like a black ballot falling into the fatal 
box. When the last judge had spoken, a deep- 
drawn breath went through the room, the listen- 
ing spectators finding, in this way, a temporary 
relief to the strained tension of their nerves. 

Then the high-priest turned again to me. 

“J also,” he said, ‘* vote death. I also declare 
there is no ground for withholding the usual 
punishment of a traitor. On the contrary,’’ he 
continued, raising his voice, and regarding me 
fixedly, “if the laws offered a more disgraceful, 
or more painful mode of death, I should be the 
first to advocate inflicting it; for your crimes, 
miserable man, have transcended, as you are 
well aware,’’ emphasizing the words, ‘all the 
crimes heretofore known, or existing among us. 
You come of a strange and hateful race, as your 
base conduct has shown: probably a race allied 
with the evil powers of the night and darkness. 
Any death we can inflict is too good for you. 
My sentence is, that you be taken hence, to the 
place whence you came, and be there confined in 
total darkness, fit type of your future doom, till 
sunrise to-morrow, and that then you be hurled 
from the traitor’s rock, and lie unburied, so that 
the fowls of the air may devour you, and your 
ghost walk forever unforgiven.’’ 

He resumed his seat, after these terrible words. 
At the same moment, my guards pulled me 
down, while a hoarse murmur of assent and gra- 
tified rage ran through the assembly. 

The spectators now began to move from the 
room. The judges rose from their seats. The 
king had already disappeared. 

“Come, get up,’ said an officer, after a mo- 
ment, rudely shaking me by the shoulder. ‘ Or 
must we make you ?”’ 

I turned on him a look of proud scorn, rose 
without a word, and followed him out of the hall. 
A strong force of soldiery made way for us 
through the crowd, with some difficulty ; but the 
obstruction was rather the result of the dense 
throng, than of any attempt to anticipate the 
law. The mob scowled at me, ominously, as I was 
conducted out ; but that was all: here and there, 
however, I heard appointments made, between 
acquaintances, to be early at the traitor’s rock in 
the morning. 

At the door of the hut my hands were again 
tightly pinioned behind me. 

‘‘There,’”’ said the officer, when he had fin- 
ished this task, thursting me in, “go in, and di- 
gest your treason. It will be all you'll get to 
eat, in the way of food, till you breakfast off the 
precipice, to-morrow; and I doubt if you will 
like that any better.’ 
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With this coarse jest, and a brutal laugh, he 
left me. 

I sat down, and burying my face in my hands, 
said to myself, 

“It is all over. Never shall I see my native 
land again, or the home of my birth. Never the 
dear faces of my mother, or Bessie.’ I gulped 
down the words. ‘I am to die, to-morrow. 
And by a shameful, painful, perhaps lingering 
death, amid the jeers and execrations of thou- 
sands.” 

I shuddered as I said it. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Ar last, exhausted by my various emotions, I 
fell asleep. It must have been long after night- 
fall, and I must have slept several hours. 

I was awoke, suddenly, by a ray of light fal- 
ling on my face, a ray that seemed, strangely, 
to come upward from the floor. Opening my 
eyes, and rallying my bewildered senses, for at 
first [ could not recollect where I was, I became 
conscious that some one was interposing between 
me and the light, A moment after, a trap-door, 
of the existence of which I had been ignorant, 
on the opposite side of the hut to that where the 
guard was stationed, revealed itself. This door 
was now open, and through the aperture streamed 
the light that had aroused me. 

IT looked, confused, around. <A voice, at my 
side, said, : 

«¢ Hist |?? 

Glancing up, in mute surprise, for it was a 
voice that I knew, I recognized Obeira. 

‘With an instinctive gesture I shrank from her. 

I had resigned myself to my fate. I had even 
forgiven Obeira her share init. But this com- 
ing to exult over me, in my hour of agony, 
roused all the bitterness within me. 

‘Are you satisfied?’ I said. ‘Behold your 
work! Sweet work,’’ I added, ironically, ‘for 
a woman !”’ 

The tears rose to her eyes. 

“Cruel, cruel !’’ she eried. 

“You think I wronged you,’’ I went on. 
«So you did me this wrong in return. Well, 
we are quits.” f 

In answer she stepped swiftly forward, and 
cut the thongs that bound my hands, with a 
knife that she drew rapidly from beneath the 
folds of her dress. 

“There,” she said, ‘yon are free!” 

Then she fell back a pace. or two: the knife 
dropped from her nerveless hands: she burst 
into tears. 

“Free!” I cried, straightening out my arms, 


‘breathlessly. 
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numb with long stricture, and scarcely crediting 
their release. ‘Free to escape if I can? You 
do not mean it?” 

“Oh!” she said, clasping her hands, and look- 
ing at me pleadingly, with her great, soft, sad 
eyes, ‘t you do me foul wrong. It was.not I that 
informed on you. It was accident.” 

“ Accident ?”” 

“Yes! She spoke eagerly. ‘Orrather my 
father’s guards. They were stationed all about, 
out of sight, but on the alert, as they always are 
around a royal residence. They saw you leave 
the house, and, at first, thought nothing of it; 
but when they discovered the object of your des- 
tination, their suspicions were :aroused. They 
gave the alarm. Inia minute the whole popula- 
tion was aroused.” 

I was stunned, as if by a blow. Could tliis, 
indeed, be true? If so, how I had misjudged 
and wronged her. 

‘« Believe me,’”’ she said, with an emotion that 
shook her whole frame, ‘‘I would have died 
sooner than betray you. I was angry with you, 
for awhile, I confess; but never angry enough, 
never base enough forthat. Oh! forgive me for 
the way I spoke, the words I used last night! 
I did not mean it; indeed, indeed, I did not!” 

Her tone, her look, her whole demeanor con- 
vinced me she spoke the truth. My heart smote 
me for my injustice. 

I advanced to her, knelt at her feet, took her 
hand, and reyerently kissed it. 

‘‘T am the one to ask for forgiveness,” I said, 
‘and since your looks show you have pardoned 
me, death itself will now have one less pang.” 

She shuddered at the fatal word, and I felt 
her hand tremble in mine. 

‘« But you are not'to die,” she cried, stooping 
low over me, and whispering earnestly, ‘‘ I have 
come to set you free. Don’t you understand ?” 

“Set me free!’ I spoke bitterly. . ‘‘ There 
are a thousand soldiers outside (I can hear the 
sentries pacing before the door) and tens of 
thousands of people, who, if I escaped the © 
guards, would fall upon me.” 

«‘ Not in that direction,” she said. ‘ Of course, 
escape on that side, is impossible.” 

With a quick gesture, however, she pointed, 
as she spoke, toward the other side of the hut, 
where the trap-door still remained open. 

«Your way of escape lies there,”’ she said, 
«Phere, where I entered. On 
that side the hut abuts on the precipice, and you 
can gain the edge of the ravine, if you are cau- 
tious, without being detected; for nobody will 
suspect you of attempting to fly in that direction ; 
and, indeed, nobody knows of the outlet butia 
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few faithful persons and myself. I learned it She broke down with another great sob, which 
in my capacity as priestess. My father even is} she tried in vain ts check. 

ignorant of it. The priests had it made that I was touched to the heart, by this offer, even 
they mightdnterrogate, in secret, criminals guilty } more than by her freeing me. As she had said, 
of sacrilege. Listen! 1 have bribed a guide to } “little did we men know women.’ 

conduct you to the shore, where the boat lies “No,” I cried, refusing the proffered gifts. 
uninjured, and where you can embark, undis-} ‘I should despise myself if 7 took your offer- 
covered, if you reach there before sunrise; for} ings. I owe you my life: that is enough: God 
nearly all the inhabitants of the village, with } in heayen bless you !”’ 

thousands of others, are up here, waiting for to- At this moment the tread of feet outside was 
morrow.’ She shuddered again at this fatal } heard, as if the sentry was about to be relieved. 
remembrance. ‘‘The path from here leads, «Fly, fly,” she panted, and pushed me toward 
almost precipitously, down the face of the cliff; } the outlet. ‘In a moment it will be too late. 
but a bold, cool foot can follow it, especially with ; We shall be heard talking; the guards will rush 
a guide ahead: I have come to-night by one’ as } in, and you will not be left alone again till sun- 
perilous. When it reaches the bottom, it fol-} rise. Oh! do not-hesitate an instant.” 

lows the ravine, which shortly unites with an- «Will you swear that you will come to no 
other, and that with others, till finally the coast } harm ?”’ 

is gained. This route is but half the distance of ‘T swear it.?’ 

the ordinary one to the coast. . My foster-mother. ‘© And what will be your lot in all these future 
of whom you heard mespeak yesterday, is there, } years?’ Lhad turned away, and now paused 
and has promised me that the boat shall be pro-} to ask this question; for a sudden dread had 
visioned and ready for you. Go, not a mo-{ come upon me, she was so composed and calm, 
ment is to be lost. But sometimes, if dyer you } ‘* You will try to be happy ?”’ 

reach your own country, give a thought to} She shook her head sadly. 

Obeira.”’ ‘Happiness is not for such as I.. I shall de- 

Her voice broke down, at this, and she finished } vote myself to the priesthood,’ she said. «T 
with a choking sob. ! shall resign my rights to the evown, and cease 

IT pressed a last’ kiss on her hand, rose from } to bea princess. But, oh! if yon ever cared for 
my knees, and made a step in the direction she} me, even for an hour, go, or it will be too late.’ 
indicated. i I hesitated no longer. The new sentry was 

Then, all at once, I stopped, and returned ‘to } heard taking his place at the door; another word 
where she stood. would be fatal: with a last look at Obeira I 

« But what will become of you? If your life } darted through the opening. 
is to pay for mine,” I said, “I will not stir 
aistep.”’ 

‘Tam in no danger,’’ she answered quickly. 
«*My share in your escape will probably never 

vbe discovered. My father fancies I. rejoice in 
your doom, for he judges me by himself. Oh! 
he does not know a woman.’ Besides, if it is 
discovered that I released’ you, I am still the 
daughter of aking. I am a priestess besides, 
and’my life is sacred. Not even’ the king ein 
touch me. Go, I implore you: ‘every moment 
is precious :' the sentinel, now on duty,’ has 
been bribed: but his successor is not, and if the 
latter comes before you depart, not even I can 
save you.” 

I still hesitated; Was she deceiving me? 

“ Here,” she said, rapidly stripping her arms 
and neck of the diamonds that adorned them, 
“these brubles, you say, are valuable in your 
own country. Take them. and when you reach 
home, when you are happy with her you love, 
think that even the poor island girl loved you a 
little.” 


The trap-door led downward, through a pas- 
sage cut in the rock, and ended ona thin, narrow 
ledge. Two men stood, as if on guard, on cither 
side of the outlet on this ledge. 

I had hardly realized all this, when I heard 
the rustle of female garments behind me, end 
beheld Obeira. 

She put her hand over my mouth, to stifle my 
exclamation of surprise, and said hurriedly, 

“T have closed.the door behind me, unde- 
tected ; it is so nicely fitted that it cnunot be dis- 
covered, No one will ever know how yowescapei. 
My path lies here.’ (L could see no path, how- 
ever, but only the wild, almost precipitous face 
of the cliff.) «*My guide waits for me. Yours 
isithere, and that is your escort: you may trust. 
him implicitly. - Farewell! . The God, whom you 
speak of, have you in His keeping, and lead you 
safely to those you love.”’ 

With these words she turned from me, and, 
almost before I was aware of it, had disappeared, 
silently and swiftly, around the opposite corner 
of the precipice. 
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I stood, for an instant, bewildered. JI remem- 
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cliff, to have some assurance of this, and it was 


bered what a horror Obeira had of this place. } for this that I held back. 


Yet she had come, and in the dead of night, 
when it was more ghastly than ever, braving its 
nameless terrors, in order to release me from 
prison! I knew also, from a glance at the wild, 
precipitous descent before me, in which not even 
the shadow of a path was visible, how dangerous 
must be the way by which she had come. 

‘«‘ Brave, noble girl,’’ I said to myself. 
if the fates had been but different.” 

A touch on my arm aroused me. My guide 
had crept, stealthily, up to me, and had, in this 
way, arrested my attention. 

«I cannot answer for your life,’’ he said, ‘‘if 
you waste another moment; and I have sworn, 
by ali the sacred oaths known to us, to conduct 
you in safety to the coast.” 

Without reply, 1 turned, and following him, 
-we plunged together down the gloomy precipice. 

The night was moonless, but the stars shone, 
and though the shadows in the ravine were deep, 
there was still light enough to pick our way. 
There was no trodden path, but my guide soon 
showed himself to be a competent cragsman, and 
availing himself, now of a slight projection in the 
rock, now of a crevice, he worked his way down- 
ward with inconceivable rapidity, pausing occa- 
sionally to look back and see if 1 was following. 
At any other time, perhaps, I would haye shrunk 
from the task. But I was flying for my life, and 
not only did my intellect seem sharpened, pre- 
ternaturally, by the consciousness, but my mus- 
cles were stimulated to additional strength, and 
my eye to unwonted accuracy. Hvery now and 
then, my guide stopped for a moment to recover 
breath, and at sugh times I looked up to the top 
of the cliff, to see if there were any signs of my 
escape haying been discovered. But no lights 
flashed, no shouts were heard. More than once 
we started a night-bird, that lay hid in some 
cranny of the cliff, and it went clanging, with 
dark, bat-like wings, and discordant cries, down 
the ravine. ; 

At last, we reached the bottom, when our pro- 
gress became more easy. Here we paused again, 
and again I looked up. But my flight was ap- 
parently still unknown. Black and sharp, the 
outline of the wall above, like a silhouette, rose 
against the sky, but no life was seen anywhere, 
no voices were heard,. everything was still. 

“‘We haye no time to spare,’’ said the guide, 
at last, preparing to resume our journey. “ We 
have still a long distance to go.” 

« But the princess,” I said, holding back. ‘Do 
you think she is safe ?” 

I had hoped, before we left the foot of the 
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«The princess had not far io go, and though 
the way was difficult, she had traversed it once 
before,” answered my companion. «« Besides, it 
was not so wild as ours, as I know by expe- 
rience. But stay, what is that?” 

As he spoke, he pointed to the top of the cliff, 
at some distance from where the wall termi- 
nated. A white object, diminished in the dis- 
tance almost to a speck, was distinctly visible. 
As I gazed, shading my eyes with my hand, this 
object assumed the form of the upper part of a 
woman’s body. 

«Tt is she! It must be she,” I exclaimed. 

«Yes! it is the princess,” answered my guide, 
after along look. ‘‘She waves something. It 
is a scarf. She has made us out, even in the 
darkness. We stand, as you see, in bright star- 
light just now. But that will never do. Others. 
too, mayseeus. Oh! you haye-been imprudent, 
both of you, to show yourselves in this way.” 

I paid no heed to his words, but jumping on 
a higher rock near, and standing out in the star- 
light, more prominently than before, I waved 
back an answering signal. 

Jt was evidently seen, for it was replied to. 

«This will never do,” said the guide, inter- 
fering now authoritatively, and pulling me down 
from my conspicuous post. ‘I have promised 
to answer with my life for your safety. Come.” 

I never saw Obeira again. 

In due time, we reached the cove, and found 
everything, at the landing, prepared for me. 

The village was almost deserted, as Obeira had 
said, and what few inhabitants remained were 
buried in sleep. Fortunately for me, clouds had 
begun to gather across the sky, so that objects 
could not be seen more than a dozen yards off. 

As we stealthily approached the landing, a 
dark, crouching figure suddenly rose up, that 
startled me at first. 

«Stay, do not be alarmed,” said a woman’s 
voice. ‘It is all right. I am the foster-mother of 
the princess, of whom, perhaps, she has spoken. 
I have myself seen to everything, and kept watch 
that nobody might interfere.” 

«Then the sooner you are off, the better,” in- 
terposed my guide. ‘‘In a little while, day will 
break, and your flight will be discovered ; for, at 
that time, the guard will open the door of the 
hut toawaken you. ‘The alarm will be given, im- 
mediately, by fires and smoke, from hill-top to 
hill-top; and this cove will be the first poin* ‘n 
which suspicion will be directea. 
owe something to ourselves. As ye 
of your flight is known only to us t 
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two others. If you get off, unperceived, the 
means of your escape will always remain un- 
known. But if we are detected helping you, we 
shail pey tor it with our lives. In with you, in 
the name of all the powers of the air, in, in.” 

While he had been speaking, I had been hastily 
examining to see if everything was right. I 
found all to be correct, sails, mast, rudder, water, 
and provisions. Hurriedly expressing my thanks, 
J leaped in, and pushed off. 

The moment I was fairly afloat, and moving 
into mid-stream, both my companions turned and 
disappeared in the gloom. 

A light breeze was blowing, of which I took 
advantage immediately, by setting the sail, and 
steering for the mouth of the harbor. The cur- 
rent, which was running out, assisted me. 

Bit by bit, the well-known shore glided by, 
till soon the tall cliffs, on either side, showed 
that I was approaching the open sea. A few 
minutes later I felt the long roll of the ocean. 

When day broke, I was fairly out on the broad 
Pacific, with the loud booming of the breakers 
heard astern, and the white line that marked 
the coral-reef, stretching, for miles away, on 
either side behind me. 

Just at that instant, I saw, on the cliffs, at the 
harbor entrance, a bright flame shoot into the 
sky, while, further inland, column on column of 
smoke rose into the morning air. 

They were the signals that my flight had been 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Bur I was safe, as I knew, for the present. 
The first thing I did was to fall on my knees, and 
devoutly thank God for my deliverance. 

Very soon, before the fayorable breeze, the 
island faded in the distance, and, when night 
fell, was out of sight astern. 

As soon as I began to drop the island, I ex- 
amined my stores of food and water again. I 
found comparatively ample quantities of both. 
By Obeira’s orders, which her foster-mother had 
carried out thoroughly, the canoe had been filled 
to its utmost capacity, principally with the very 
provisions I had myself collected for the pur- 
pose. I made a rough calculation, and found 
that I had enough food to last for six weeks, or 
even longer, if I put myself on half allowance. 
Of water there did not seem to be so great a 
store. 

“J will keep away on this course,’ Isaid. ‘1 
have no compass, but I can sail by the stars, and 
unless a great storm should come up, of which 
there is little danger, fortunately, at this season 
and in this latitude, I shall, I think, hold my 


way. Sooner or later I shall reach the track of 
vessels crossing the Pacific, and fall in with one 
of them: or if I miss this, I must, in a couple of 
months, at furthest, gain land.” 

But my favorable prognostications were not 
realized. Day followed day, night suceceded 
night, until I had been nearly two months at sea. 
Yet still I met no sails, still saw noland. Long 
ago I had put myself upon half rations of food, 
and now my scanty allowance of water was al- 
most gone. I doled it out to myself by the thim- 
bleful, and though hourly tempted to increase 
the quantity, had still the resolution to refrain. 
But my thirst grew to be intolerable. Fever, 
too, began to fire my veins. At times, I am con- 
fident, I was slightly delirious. 

Only an over-seeing Providenee, inthis strait, 
could have preserved my life. To this day, I 
can searcely conceive how it was that 1 resisted 
the temptation, when the fever was on me, to ex- 
haust the little remnant of water left to me. 

One of my last recollections is of finding, be- 
tween two water-gourds, the only ones that re- 
mained, a large parcel. At first 1 had no idea 
how it came.there. I opened it with some curi- 
osity, and to my surprise discovered that it con- 
tained a quantity of rough diamonds, many of 
them of the greatest yalue. I now recognized 
the gems which Obeira had gathered for me, on 
the day we yisited the diamond mountain. These 
jewels I had carried about my person, until the 
night before the launch, when, in the prospect 
of my speedy escape, I had secreted them be- 
tween these two very gourds. Theterrible events 
that had ensued, and that had followed each 
other so rapidly, had altogether driven this trea- 
sure from my memory. 

“Tf Lever reach America,” I said, ‘they will 
give me a fortune, they will smooth the way for 
my marriage with Bessie Thorndyke. I will di- 
vide them into four separate parcels, for better 
security, and sew them up in different parts of 
my different garments, securely. In that way, 
if I am shipwrecked, and have to swim for 
my life, I may be able to save part of them, 
perhaps.” 

T had still with me the housewife my mother 
had given meat parting, and taking out a needle 
and some thread, I sewed up the diamonds. I 
remember but little more after this. In a day 
or two I fell into a sort of stupor, at times ral- 
lying, as I have seen the dying, After that I 
lost my senses altogether. 

I have a dim memory, however, of being lifted 
out of my canoe, taken up the side of a ship, 
and laid in a comfortable berth; of seeing faces 
about me; of hearing somebody give orders to 
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turn the canoe adrift ; of then sinking back into 
the utter forgetfulness, from which these events 
had roused me. 

My first real consciousness was when I opened 
my eyes, and beheld a weather-beaten man sit- 
ting by me, whom I knew afterward to be the 
captain of the ship. 

“Well,” he said, ‘I’ve pulled you through, 
though I hardly expected it. Ive been doctor- 
ing my crews, all my life, but never before had 
such a tough case. However, you'll do now. 
You had a high fever,” he continued, in answer 
to my inquiring look, ‘‘and have been delirious. 
But there, don’t talk. Drink this, and go to 
sleep. After a while you'll be stronger, and 
then we can hear all about it.’’ 

One word,” I said, as I pushed the cup 
away, temporarily. ‘What did I talk about?” 

“Oh! of everything. Two names, especially, 
Bessie for one, and the other some outlandish 
thing I can’t remember.”’ 

‘ Nothing else ?”” 

“Yes!” The captain began to laugh. THis 
genial laugh made me resolve, at once, to confide 
in him, when the time came, for it was the laugh 
of an honest, kind-hearted man. ‘ You talked, 
like so many others, down with fever in these 
latitudes, of an island of diamonds. It’s an old 
tradition of the bucaneers, and a favorite yarn 
to this day in the fo'castle; and, strange to say, 
it always flies to the brain when sailors get de- 
lirious. But there; V'1l not say a word more: 
drink at once.” 

A week later, when I was able to sit up, and 
the captain and I were alone in his cabin, I 
said, 

‘You have never told me how I came to be 
carried into your own quarters, and treated like 
a son, instead of being put into the forecastle, 
and left to take my chance of recovery like 
a dog.” 

“Well, you see,”’ answered the captain, ‘we 
sighted a queer little craft, one day, that, on a 
nearer approach, turned out to be a canoe, with 
adead man, or what seemed one, lying in the 
bottom. I launched a boat, of course, and had 
the dug-out brought alongside. The minute I 
saw you, I ordered your neck-tye to be loosened, 
to give you air; and then I noticed how white 
your skin was, and knew you wasn’t an ordinary 
seaman. So I said, ‘there’s a story to this lad; 
he’s been a Robinson Crusoe; and this canoe he 
has made himself,’ and with that took you in 
here. You see,’ and here his voice shook for 
a@ moment, ‘*I once had a son myself, and he 
was about your age, and didn’t look unlike you 
when he died. But, I do believe the sailors 
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ne 
would have murdered you, some night, for you 
raved of nothing but diamonds. They’d have 
killed you, and cut you up, to find the diamonds 
inside of you, ha! ha!’’ 

“ But I didn’t rave.” 

‘No, no, that won’t do,’ said the captain. 
‘Tfever a man had a fever, you had; and if 
eyer a man was out of his head, you were.” 

*‘T admit both the fever and delirium, Still, I 
wasn’t raving, at least when I talked of dia- 
monds.”” 

For answer, the captain put out his hand, and 
felt my pulse. Then he bade me show ‘him my 
tongue. 

“Its very odd,’’? he said. «You haven’t 
a bit of fever; clean tongue, regular pulse; 
and yet you’re as crazy as the man in the 
moon.” 

T replied, by putting my hand in my pocket, 
where I had discovered my diamonds untouched 
the first day I regained my clothes, and pro- 
ducing a handful of the uncut gems, 

“Do you know,” I said, ‘‘ what these are?’ 

The captain turned them over and over; went * 
to the cabin-window, the more clearly to ex- 
amine them; looked at me, looked again at the 
stones; and then burst forth, 

“What? God bless me? Real sparklers! 
Yow ve been telling the truth, then. Well, all 
my life, Pve been saying that the yarn about 
the island of diamonds was a darned lie, and 
now, in my old age, I’ve got to take back my 
words. It’s confounded hard on a fellow.” 

I burst into laughter. The captain spoke ina 
tone, and not merely with words, that showed 
he considered himself dreadfully aggrieved. 

Then I told my story. Of course, I sup- 
pressed everything that concerned Obcira. But 
I described the island, and also how I had made 
my escape, by getting the king’s permission to 
build a boat, and then taking flight in it. 

I ended by saying, 

«You have helped to save my life. Oblige 
me by selecting one of those diamonds for your- 
self.” 

With much difficulty, I persuaded him to take 
one of the gems, he insisting, all the time, that 
he was-being overpaid. 

‘Tm in for a voyage up the west coast,’ he 
said, “away as far as Alaska, to trade in furs, 
and so forth; and it will take two years; but as 
soon as I get clear of my articles, ’m going for 
that island. You couldn’t give me the least idea, 
now, of its latitude and longitude ?”’ 

“Not the least,” Ireplied. ‘* You know where 
you picked me up, and I had been, at least, two 
months at sea, drifting about, I fear, hither and 
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thither. To look for the island, I suspect, would 
be, as they say at home, like hunting for a needle 
in a hay-stack.” 

«So it would, so it would. A man might 
spend a lifetime at it, and fail after all. I'll 
think about it. Besides, nobody would credit 
the story. My old woman herself, I do believe, 
would think me crazy, if I talked about it, and 
might clap me in a mad-house, as I’m told they 
do everybody, now-a-days, they want to get rid 
of. No, my lad, we’el keep our own counsel ; 
put,” and he laughed again, good-humoredly, 
“ we’el keep our diamonds also.” 

I parted from the captain a few days after, 
when we met aship bound for Bombay. At Bom- 
bay I took the overland route to Marseilles. At 
Paris, I remained for a week, to dispose of part 
of my diamonds; and then went on to Amster- 
dam, where I sold more; and after that took 
passage for London, where I got rid of the re- 
mainder. 

T lost no time in these transactions, as I did 
not wish any one sale¢o transpire until all were 
effected; and to have thrown the entire lot of 
diamonds on the market in one place might have 
produced a glut. I heard, afterward, that the 
diamond merchants of Amsterdam, whither all 
gems find their way eventually to be cut, were 
puzzled, and are puzzled to this day, as to the 
source from which so many jewels, all so large 
and of so fine a water, had come. 

I placed my funds in the hands of Baring 
Brothers, a house which I recommend to all my 
friends, engaged my passage on the Cuba, and 
landed at Boston wharf, just a year and three- 
quarters from the day I had first sailed. 


old home, and I saw, at once, that the steamer 
had been telegraphed, and that I was expected ; 
for every window was a-blaze, from top to bot- 
tom; and quite a crowd of urchins had collected 
at the gate, as if awart that some event of more 
than usual importance was going on. 

My mother stood waiting, with open arms, in 
the door-way. For a moment I saw nothing but 
her. At last, she released me from her tearful 
embrace. 

“T must not keep you all to myself, for others 
are waiting for you,’’ she said. “Oh! what a 
happy night—thank God! thank God !” 

She pushed me forward, as she spoke. 

The burly form of the good old doctor now ap- 
peared, half filling up the little vestibule, and 
behind him the tall, stately figure of white-haired 
Gen. Thorndyke. My heart now began to beat 
fast. Each of them, in succession, wrung my 
hand, till I thought they would wring it off. 
Both made way for me, immediately, however, 
as if there was something yet to see. 

I hastily passed through the vestibule, my 
pulses going faster and faster, and entered the 
parlor. I think Gen. Thorndyke himself noise- 
lessly closed the door behind me. 

A tall, graceful girl stood, with one hand on 
the centre-table, as if leaning there for support. 
Her bosom rose and fell under its snowy cover- 
ing; her face was rosy red; her eyes had a look, 
half laughing, half crying. 

It was Bessie Thorndyke, and in an instant 
we were in each other’s arms. Our lips, for the 
first time in our lives, met in a kiss. 

“You don’t think 1 was unmaidenly to come 
to greet you?” said Bessie, almost in a whisper, 
nesiling to my heart. ‘‘ But pa knows all, and so 
does your mother. -I couldn’t go on deceiving 
pa, so I told him, the very day after you left,” 
here she blushed charmingly, ‘‘and he was so 
good: he said he could not desire a better son 
than you; and so, and so,’’ she stammered in 
sweet confusion, ‘‘it was arranged, that, when 
you came home, if you hadn’t changed your 
mind, as you write you hayen’t——” . 

Tinterrupted her, at this point, by kissing her 
again. 

After a minute she went on. 

«So, when you sent that message from Mar- 
seilles, through your mother, IT knew——” 

There was another interruption, and then I 
finished the sentence, 

«That you might come here. God bless you, 
darling, for coming!” j 
_ There, there, that will do,” she said, at last, 
breaking from my arms. ‘Too much of a good 
thing, you know,” and she shook her finger, 

























CHAPTER XVII. 


I Ap written from Marseilles, so that my 
mother had known, fora fortnight, of my coming. 
I had entered into no detail, however, except to 
say that I alone had escaped shipwreck, and 
that I had, by a rare stroke of good-luck, which 
I should explain on my arrival, fallen into a 
competence. I sent my love to Bessie, ‘if,’ as 
I added, significantly, “she had not forgotten 
me.” 

I ought to have gone, at once, on landing, to 
the owners of the ship in which I had sailed ; 
but I felt, that, in my present circumstances, I 
could do pretty much as I pleased: so I resolved 
to defer this visit to the next day, and jumping 
into a carriage, I drove out immediately to Cam- 
bridge. 

Tt was dark when I came in sight of the dear 
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saucily, atme. ‘Really, you haye forgot your- 
self, sir; you are keeping your mother and the 
rest out in the cold. Come in, mother,’ how 
prettily the word sounded from her, and open- 
ing the door, and going up to my mother, she 
kissed her, laughingly adding, ‘*who in the 
world could have shut you, and pa, and the doc- 
tor out ?”” cally across at me, ‘only, instead of bringing 

What a happy party it was that sat down di- } husks of corn, he has brought us Sinbad’s dia- 


rectly to supper! I always drank coffee, n { monds.”’ 
: 
: 


held it close to his eyes, looked at me again 
in wonder, counted the bills, and then broke 
forth. — 

‘*Heayens and earth,’’ he cried, ‘‘have the 
Arabian Nights come again? Am TI alive? Are 
we all dreaming? Bless my soul, if the pro- 
digal hasn’t returned,” and he looked quizzi- 


at night; and my mother’s coffee was famous ; After awhile, when the amazement and ex- 
but never had coffee tasted so good. citement had somewhat subsided, the doctor 

“You Turk, you,” said Bessie, as she put an- } said, 
other lump of sugar’into my cup. ‘The tea, as “You really, now, haye no clue by which to 
mother and Bessie vowed, was equally celestial. } find the island again ?”’ 

Gen. Thorndyke and the doctor emptied plate “None,” I said, and turning to Bessie, I con- 
after plate. tinued, ‘‘nordo I wantany. I have had enough 

As the feast went on, I told, in rapid words, } of sea-going. This,” and I raised her hand and 
my adventures, suppressing only those portions { kissed it, ‘with Gen. Thorndyke’s permission, 
that I had resolved no one but Bessie should § shall be my island of diamonds.” 
ever know. When I came to speak of the island ‘With all my heart,’’ said her father. ‘ You 
of diamonds, everybody stopped eating, and very } had my sanction, long ago, my dear boy.” 
soon the doctor and Gen. Thorndyke began to “Only take care, take care,” said the doctor, 
exchange significant glances of incredulity. As {turning to Bessie, and twinkling his eyes hu- 
for Bessie and my mother, however, they were { morously, “that your Aladdin don’t look for a 
women, and would have believed, dear souls! } princess now.” 
anything I could have said. I do not think that Bessie shared his pre- 

Ihurried over events as rapidly as possible, } tended fears, if I may judge from the glance 
when I saw these looks exchanged, and summed } which she gave me as I turned, deprecatingly, 
up by producing a bulky pocket-book. to her. 

«The long and short of it,’’ I said, ‘is, that, The doctor could not get over the excitement 
after I was found and nursed back to health, I} for a long while. He rose directly, and began 
lost no time in plotting how to escape. I brought } to pace the room. 
with me, of course, some diamonds. The finest «What a pity you haven’t the latitude and 
of all,”’.I continued, laying a superb one on the { longitude of the island, or, at least, some ap- 
table, ‘I reserved for Bessie, if she still remem- } proach to them. I don’t say it altogether ina 
bered me: others I brought home® for mother, } mercenary spirit,” he said, seeing my amused 
not forgetting smaller ones, fit for gentlemen’s } smile, ‘‘I speak, in part, in the interesis of 
studs, for Gen. Thorndyke and the doctor,”’ and } science. Why, bless me, such a thing was never 
I laid other gems, as I spoke, before my amazed } heard of before. Diamonds as thick as black- 
auditors, ‘‘while the rest I turned into hard { berries!’’ The South African diamond fields, it 
money, which I deposited with Baring Brothers; ; must be remembered, had not been discovered 
and here, as you see, gentlemen,” and now I ad- at that time. ‘It’s a marvel, a miracle in fact. 
dressed myself to Gen. Thorndyke and the doc- ; 1 wouldn’t have believed it, not even from you, 
tor, ‘are bills of exchange, the duplicates of { you young dog, if I hadn’t seen the gems and 
which will follow by the next steamer, for rather ; counted your bills of exchange.” 

«There is but one clue, and that a very vague 
one,’ I said, and then I told about the frigate, 
which had lain off the island for part of a day. 
“Tf we could get at the logs of all our men-of- 
war, that were in the Pacific, last year, and dis- 
cover which ship was blown off an unknown 
island, out of the usual track of vessels, in Oc- 
toher, for I remember the month, then we might 
learn what you wish to know.” 

«The doctor talks very positively to-night,” 
said Gen. Thorndyke, laughing. ‘But he would 


ing, which, as I make it out, represents over a 
million of dollars in our money.” 

It was a sight to see the doctor, during the 
delivery of these final words. He took out his 
spectacles, put them on, looked at the diamonds, 
regarded me as he would have regarded some 
strange lusus-nature brought to him to inspect, 
took off his spectacles and rubbed them again, 
critically turned Bessie’s diamond in the light, 
picked up one of the bills of exchange and 
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not go a hundred miles for all the diamonds in 
the world. He’s too lazy. Somebody else will 
have to discover this island.” 

I have no secrets from Bessie. The very day 
after my return, I told her all about Obeira, con- 
cealing nothing. She shed many a tear during 
the recital. ‘Oh! the dear, self-sacrificing girl,” 
she cried, ‘* How [ love her.”’ 

Then, after a moment of silence, her hand 


stole into mine, and she added reverenily, ‘‘ Poor 
Obeira !”” 

Bessie and I have been married for several 
years, and are supremely happy. We often talk 
of Obeira. It is our daily prayer that she still 
lives, and sometimes thinks of us. 

Perhaps we may yet hear of her, if some lucky 
nayigator, blown out of the usual track, should 
re-discoyer the IsLanp or D1iAmonDs. 





MY ANGEL. 





BY MRS. SOPHIA P. SNOW. 





Merry, little footsteps, 
All the live-long day, 
In and out the parlor, 
Never tire of play; 
Byes of deepest azure, 
Beam with heavenly light ; 
Lips, at evening, whisper 
“ Mamma, dear, good-night!” 


Busy little fingers, 
In my work-box play ; 
Then, with fond caresses, 
Yor the mischief pay. 
He, the Rock Eternal, 
Whence each blessing springs, 
Gaye to me this angel, 
Lacking only wings. 


“Precious little sleeper,” 
Every night I say ; 

On her cheeks press kisses, 
Where the dimples play. 

Tears are swiftly falling 

- From my brimming eyes; 

Darling little angel, 

Sent from Paradise! 


Merry, little footsteps, 
Bounding through the door, 
In and out the parlor, 
Gladden me no more; 
Eyes are sealed in slumber, 
With their beaming light; 
Lips have said, forever, 
* Mamma, dear, good-night.” 


Busy little fingers, 
Tdle are to-day, 
Clasping snowy blossoms, 
In their folds of clay ; 
He, the Rock Eternal, 
Whence each blessing springs, 
One bright Sabbath morning, 
Gave my angel wings. 


Precions little sleeper, 

Couch is made for thee, 
Where a mother’s kisses 

Are denied to me; 
Tears again are falling 

From my blinded eyes, F 
Darling little Alta 

Lives in Paradise! 








A MEMORY. 





BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





I srroit adown the orchard lane, 

Where walked, but one short year ago, 
One who'll not walk with me again, 

In this, my earthly path, I know. 


Here blushed wild roses, wet with dew; 
And, gatherihg some, we chanced to see 

A sparrow’s nest, half-hid from view, 
Beneath the leafy canopy. 


And here I gathered, from the moss, 
Some purple pansies for her hair; 
My heart thrills with a sense of loss; 
The flowers are here, and she is—where? 


‘Oh, pansies are so sweet!” she said, 

And smiled, the while she spoke, at me; 
“They always hold, alive or dead, 

This meaning, ‘Oh, I think of thee!” 


Here, on this knoll, we sat to see 
The Summer sunset die away; 

‘We heard the humming of the bee, 
And song of sailors down the bay. 


We saw the white-clonds drift o’er head, 
Like white sails on an azure sea; 

“The argosies of hopes,” she said, 
“Come sailing back to you and me.” 


And here I whispered, at her feet, 

Some words I thought her glad to hear; 
Swift, even now, my pulses beat, 

And dream again that she is near. 


Again I hold her hand in mine; 
T feel her breath upon my cheeks; 

While through my veins, like draughts of wine, 
A strange bliss riots, when she speaks. 


About my face the breezes blow 
Her yellow hair, to bind me fast 

In loye’s bewitching spell, and so 
I dream again, as hours go past. 


Idream again! Ah! T could close 

My tear-dimmed eyes. and think her here, 
And smell the purple pansy’s blows, 

And hear her say, “I love you, dear!” 
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Ir was not a pleasant thing to look upon, at 
least not for Capt. Chesebro. It might have been 
pleasant, and doubtless was, for eddy Vesey, 
inasmuch as the amiable Teddy generally enjoyed 
life pretty well. It might also have been a plea- 
sant recollection for the six charming bride- 
maids in white tulle and white violets, but it 
was not pleasant, as a recollection, to the gallant 
Guy. It is not agreeable, under any circum- 
stances, for a man to be forcibly reminded that 
he has made an awkward blunder; and Capt. 
Chesebro had made a very awkward blunder, 
indeed, and was frequently reminded of it in a 
most netiling manner. ‘The fact was, the fair 
bride elect had been too much for him, as she 
had been too much for dozens of men like him, 
during her brief but triumphant belledom, and 
it was decidedly rather trying, after having fol- 
lowed her lead persistently during a whole sea- 
son, to be unexpectedly reined in by an inyita- 
tion fo act as groomsman at her marriage with 
the cotton-spinning Midas, who had carried off 
the popular but calculating young lady over the 
heads of the less successful. The recollection 
of the foolish things he had done, the foolish 
speeches he had made, during the past winter, 
and, above all, the insane sense of security he 
had allowed to take possession of him, was the 
least comfortable part of the gallant Guy’s expe- 
rience. He could remember times when he had 
been so complacently certain of success, that he 
had not been afraid to let people see it. Elinor 
Grantligh, with her calm hauteur and self-pos- 
session, was just the very woman fo suit his fas- 
tidiousness, he had told himself a hundred times. 
No other woman could have suited him so ex- 
actly, and accordingly he had been duped with 
as self-satisfied a serenity as any more common- 
place individual might have exhibited, and had 
only been awakened from his tranquillity by the 
sudden announcement of the pending marriage, 
followed closely by the solid bridegroom’s invi- 
tation. And this was scarcely the worst. It 
seemed almost like insult added to injury, that 
the bridemaid who was to be his porfion was a 
distant relative of the solid bridegroom’s, and 
the daughter of another cotton-spinning Midas. 
But there was no help for it. There was no re- 
fusing the invitation without calling forth re- 


been obliged to go down to Cumberwolde with 
the rest, and make the best of a rather awkward 
affair. Still he could not help chafing over little 
Polly Lambert. 

‘© Who the—who is little Polly Lambert?” he 
had said to Teddy Vesey. ‘‘ What sort of a girl 
is she? Who are her people?” 

«‘She’s a very nice sori of girl,’ Teddy had 
answered—“ though she isn’t on the Elinor 
Grantligh style. She is a good-natured, plump 
little thing, with big, soft eyes. Pretty figure, 
too. They are Manchester people, you know. 
Old Lambert is a cotton-spinner, and he has a 
pretty figure, too—in the three-per-cents.” 

“Oh!” Chesebro grumbled. <“T begin to un- 
derstand now. Little Polly Lambert is a litile 
snob, with a cotton-spinning papa, whose pretty 
figure covers a multitude of sins. A good-na- 
tured thing in Elinor Grantligh, to hand me 
over to her, wasn’t it?” 

Hie was yery much out of humor, and might 
haye made a great many rash specches, if Teddy 
had not interposed with his usual good nature. 

«Wait until you see her,” he said. . ‘You 
will like her well enough then. She's a nice, 
comfortable little girl. I know her, you see. 
Bless my life! I have known Polly Lambert ever 
since she was ten years old.” 

And when he met her, Chesebro found some 
faint consolation in the discovery that Teddy 
was not wrong after all. Little Polly Lambert 
was really not so bad as he had expected, being 
a small, serene young lady, all dimples, and soft, 
babyish curves, and. lovely gray eyes, and hay- 
ing, withal, a most wonderful air of innocent, 
unsophisticated self-possession. And by the dim- 
ples, and the pretty ways, Chesebro had been 
consoled for the prestige of Manchester; and 
finding that little Polly Lambert was not only 
pretty in a babyish way, but had an odd sort of 
popularity, patronized her, and graciously con- 
descended to be amiable for her benefit. 

But the festivities had come to an end, and 
the house of Grantligh was quiet once more. 
The waves of excitement had circled back to the 
shore of customary country quiet; the white 
tulle and white violets had been packed in nu- 
merous trunks, and carried back to. London with 
the respective wearers, and, among the rest, Capt. 
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ture to Chesebro Larches, Hast Cumberwolde, 
the residence of his cousin, Mrs. Alicia Chesebro. 
Guy was a favorite of Mrs. Chesebro’s, and so 
was Teddy Vesey, and, accordingly, an almost 
imperative invitation had stopped them on their 
way homeward. 

“T want to hear all about the wedding,” she 
had written, ‘and so does Ralph. You know, 
even the people who like her least, care to hear 
about Elinor Grantligh. Besides, I want to show 
you a specialty of mine, who is going to spend 
Christmas with me. I want Teddy Vesey, too. 
You remember I always liked Teddy Vesey, and 
so did Ralph.” 

And in obedience to the command, the two 
had come to East Cumberwolde and Chesebro 
Larches, instead of going back to London; and 
here, a few hours after their arrival, were loung- 
ing together in the smoking-room, waiting for 
dinner and watching the rain: Chesebro him- 
self, in secret discontent; Teddy Vesey, with 
extreme complacence, as he lay stretched full- 
Jength upon the sofa. Teddy was a contented 
individual, be it known, and albeit had no Eli- 
nor Grantligh to look back upon. The wedding 
had been a very pleasant affair to him, in con- 
nection with which the white tulle and white 
violets were only additional sources of enliyen- 
ment; the only drawback to his enjoyment being 
that he had been handed over into the cus- 
tody of a majestic belle, who overpowered him. 
Teddy's predilections inclined very strongly to- 
ward girls like Polly Lambert. 

But, as he paced to and fro, Chesebro had no 
thoughts for the young lady in question. Her 
pretty face and pretty humility had roused in 
him, for the time, a sort of indolent apprecia- 
tion, but the sentiment had passed away with the 
carriage that bore little Polly Lambert out of 
sight. 

“A nice, commonplace little creature,” he 
had commented on her from the first. “ Good- 
natured and pretty, in a way, too; but not my 
style of woman.” 

So Polly Lambert had passed out of his mind, 
and he was pacing the room in a terribly discon- 
tented frame of thought, as he looked back over 
the past winter. But he stopped his walk at 
last, and threw his half-smoked segar into the 
fire. 

“I believe I will go down-stairs,” he said to 
Teddy. ‘Tam tired of this. Perhaps Alicia is 
in the parlor; and Alicia always keeps a man 
alive.” 

“All right!” Teddy answered, contentedly. 
“Tcan do yery well here until dinner. TI say, 
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was closing on his friend’s retreating figure— 
“T say, who was the specialty your cousin 
spoke of? I forgot to ask.’ 

“Don’t know,” was the reply. ‘We shall 
see at dinner, though, if it wasn’t some of Ali- 
cia’s nonsense.’’ And shutting the door behind 
him, Chesebro made his way down stairs. 

Tt was dull enough outside to make the parlor 
look yery bright by contrast, as he opened the 
door. There was a big fire burning cheerily in 
the grate, a jewel of a work-box stood open on 
the table, and on an ottoman upon the hearth- 
rug sat a figure which certainly was not Alicia’s. 
It was a comfortable little figure in one of those 
bewildering scarlet Zouave jackets, and in this 
case the bewildering jacket fitted to a miracle 
the softest curyes in the world. Chesebro saw 
this, and saw, also, over the nut-brown head a 
hand with dimples instead of knuckles, holding 
a white marabout fan, and as he took a step for- 
ward, the head turned, and he confronted, to 
his amazement, a serene, babyish face, whose 
hig, limpid gray eyes met his with the greatest 
complaisance, 

‘Miss Lambert,’ he said, in doubtful wonder. 
“Ts it possible!” 

“Dear me, Capt. Chesebro !’’ exclaimed the 
young lady, innocently. ‘Is it possible? How 
glad T am to see you!” 

Chesebro was mollified. She was pretty enough 
despite her utter insignificance, and her cotton- 
spinning papa, to render the last clause of her 
speech of a mollifying nature. It was added go 
innocently, too, that it would have been a very 
stony-hearted individual who could haye remem- 
bered the cotton-spinning papa to a disadvantage 
at such a moment, and Capt. Chesebro was not 
stony-hearted. He came forward to the fire and 
sat down with a polite speech, to the effect that 
he§ was overwhelmed with delighted surprise, 
which compliment the young lady accepted very 
demurely. 

“Tt was odd I did not guess at your relation- 
ship to Alicia before,’ she said. ««T might have 
known. Chesebro is such an uncommon name— 
so old, too, you know,” meekly. “ Alicia is an 
old schoolmate of mine. We were at Darville’s 
together, though I was only one of the little girls 
when she left.” 

She had a pleasant way of prattling common- 
places; she was pretty, and had an appearance 
of humility, which was very soothing. Accord- 
ingly, Capt. Chesebro listened condescendingly, 
and permitted her to amuse him in her small 
way. 

But now and then he felt a recurrence of a 


Chesebro |” —singing out suddenly as the door } surprise she had caused him once or twice be- 
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fore. She was so very innocently candid, in- 
deed; she had such a placid way of saying as- 
tonishingly frank things at intervals, and then 
stepping back into the pretty babbling again. 
Of course, it was not possible that there was any- 
thing under the surface of the innocent face and 
limpid eyes, but still she gave rise to conjecture. 

“‘Tt was so like Hlinor,”’ she said once, “not 
to see that poor Teddy would have enjoyed him- 
self so much better with me than he could with 
Miss Majoribanks,”’ Miss Majoribanks had been 
Teddy’s bridemaid. “If I had been Elinor, I 
think I should have seen in a minute that you 
would have liked Miss Majoribanks best, and 
Teddy would have liked me.” 

Chesebro stared at her for a minute dubiously. 
He had a faint idea that if Hlinor Grantligh had 
made stich a speech, it would have been the 
subtle prelude to a subtle satire; but girls of the 
Lambert style are not prone to satire, and the 
big, limpid eyes were so extremely frank at this 
particular moment. 

“Why?” he asked. ‘I really do not quite 
comprehend why I should like Miss Majori- 
banks.” 

«Don’t you?” she answered, serenely. ‘I 
should have thought differently. You see, Miss 
Majoribanks is more like Elinor—more stately 
and grand, and—and uncomfortable. She is a 
pelle, too, Miss Majoribanks. Oh, dear me! 
She would have pleased you much better than 
I could.” ‘ 

Whereupon Chesebro was so utterly bewil- 
dered that he had no word of reply to make, 
and was fain to be silent, while the young lady 
proceeded as calmly as ever. 

«eddy is an old friend of your’s, too, is he 
not?” she asked. 

He replied affirmatively. 

“T thought so,’ with the extreme candor 
again. ‘As for me, I have known Teddy all 
my life, nearly—ever since papa was only a 
book-keeper at Moley & Shaw’s.”’ 

Chesebro almost lost his breath. This was 
even worse than he had fancied. The cotton- 
spinning was bad enough, but a book-keeper at 
Foley & Shaw’s was a straw too much. But 
she did not seem to care about it. She went on 
prattling, every delicate little dimple expressing 
the serenest unconsciousness of having said any- 
thing unusual. 

«She doesn’t know any better,’ Chesebro 
commented, inwardly. ‘It is the result of Man- 
chester, I suppose.” 

She was popular enough in the Chesebro house- 
liold, it seemed, when the host and hostess 
made their &ppearance, and Teddy was wonder- 
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fully glad to see her. She had a habit of mak- 
ing quick little pointed speeches, Chesebro dis- 
covered, and her round, mellow little laugh was 
always the signal for a chorus of merriment; so, 
in default of haying nothing better to do, he 
watched her languidly over his wine and filberts ; 
and, as a result of his observations, decided that, 
though she was not at all averse to Teddy’s deli- 
cate attentions, she did not receive them with 
any of the pretty demonstrations of awe she ap- 
peared to unconsciously exhibit toward himself. 
She chattered freely enough with Alicia, and 
Ralph, and Teddy, but when she spoke to him- 
self, he noticed a meek dropping of her soft 
yoice, and a deprecatiug upraising of her limpid 
eyes, that was very pleasant in a small way, par- 
ticularly after Elinor Grantligh. She was very 
fond of Alicia—bewitchingly fond of her; and 
she made a beautiful little picture of herself 
after dinner, by dropping on to a low footstool at 
her feet, and holding up the fan of white mara- 
bouts, to shield her face from the fire, talking 
the while, and every now and then appealing to 
Chesebro in a manner that made him forget his 
grievance, for the time, at least. Still he could 
not help wishing, occasionally, that she would 
not be so extraordinarily candid. He liked to 
hear her odd, unsophisticated speeches, but the 
revelations she made once or twice in the course 
of the evening, startled him not a little. 

“Do you remember how good you were to me 
at school, Alicia,’ she would say, serenely; 
‘and how you used to give mo your dresses 
when I got shabby? I shall never forget the 
blue silk your dressmaker made for me out of 
that old one of your’s. 
much in my life.” 

And Teddy had his share in the remem- 
brances, too. She had struck up an acquaint- 
ance with him when she went to Foley & Shaw’s 
with messages for her father. Foley was T'eddy’s 
godfather, and Teddy’s susceptibility had scarcely 
increased with his years. 

“We were dreadfully poor then,’’ she said. 
“Poor papa only had a hundred a year, you 
know, and I was always out of shoes. Shoes 
were always the difficulty, weren’t they, Teddy? 
Haye you 4 the day Mr. Foley gave me 
five shillings, and you went with me to Salo- 
mon’s to buy a pair?” 

These innocent recollections delighted Teddy 
beyond measure. He had not forgotten a single 
Jacident in the odd, childish friendship; and, 
from his reminiscences, it appeared that little 
Polly Lambert, at ten years old, | 
just the straightforward, simple li 
she was at twenty. She had been 
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seemed natural for her to be fond of people in 
an affectionate fashion, like a good-natured child. 
It was not difficult to comprehend why she was 
popular. Chesebro had thought her simply an 
ordinary, pleasant, nice-looking little thing, and 
wondered at her small triumphs at Elinor Grant- 
ligh’s wedding ; but now he began to half under- 
stand how, to the majority of persons, her unso- 
phisticated little incongruities would have quite 
a fascination. 

It was little Polly Lambert who was the life of 
the small party that evening; it was little Polly 
Lambert who drew them all unconscious cap- 
tives at the wheels of ier innocent, triumphal 
car; and it was little Polly Lambert who that 
night smuggled her small, unpretending self 
into the thoughts of both the impressible Teddy 
and his more lofty friend. 

“Nice little girl,’’? Capt. Chesebro condescend- 
ingly remarked, as he put out his light Wefore 
retiring. ‘Simple and untrained, of course, 
but pretty and good-natured. The very girl to 
suit Vesey, and fellows of that class.”’ 

«She grows prettier every hour,” said Teddy, 
in his room. ‘She does, by George! And I 
like her better, too. It’s a-good Pe for me 
that I am a little ahead of Chesebro. 

And in her room litte Polly Lambert sat curled 
up at Alicin’s feet, with her innocent, 
locks tumbling down over her shoulders, mer- 
maiden fashion, and her small, plump figure 
folded in a most resplendent blue satin-lined 
wrapper. She had been talking about things 
in general, and finally had slipped upon the 
guests. > 

« And, dear me!’ she was saying, guilelessly, 
‘how very handsome Capt. Chesebro is! How 
very much handsomer than poor, dear Teddy— 
and I always thought Teddy was handsome. 
Alicia ?”’ questioningly. 

«Well, my dear?’ Alicia answered. 

“Was Well, is—is it true that your 
cousin was in love with Elinor Grantligh?” 

“‘T don’t really know,” was the reply. 
fancy so, however.” 

“Dear, dear!’ with meditative innocence. 
«And she married Mr. Smithers! What horri- 
ble taste in poor Elinor; and how—how very 
uncomfortable for your poor cousin, Guy.’’ 

This speech was made with the most sympa- 
thizing candor in the world, and in the softest 
of <dlemure voices; but just at that moment Alicia 
Cheseboro met the limpid gray eyes, and met 
them, too, with the queerest of looks, and then, 
s silence, in which Polly gazed 
@ greatest sweetness, strange to 
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say, Mrs. Chesebro began to laugh, as if her un- 
sophisticated young friend had said something 
very funny, indeed. 

‘Oh, Polly! Polly!’ she exclaimed. 
you hardened little sinner !”’ 

Whereupon the young person in question drop- 
ped her limped eyes demeaely, but, in defiance 
of the demureness, smiled also, until every soft 
little dimple in her unsophisticated face became 
doubly accentuated. 

Just one week—just seven brief days—and yet 
in their lapse Capt. Chesebro’s opinions had be- 
come very much deepened and strengthened. 
Iie had arrived at the agreeable conclusion that 
if ever there had existed a young lady utterly 
without guile, that young lady was his cousin’s 
friend, little Polly Lambert. The truth was that 
little Polly Lambert's star was in the ascendant. 
Prom patronizing her, and allowing her to amuse 
him, the gallant Guy had begun to like her in a 
certain negative fashion, and from liking her had 
gradually fallen into forming indolent plans re- 
garding her. She was so very pretty in her_ 
simple style; she was so very modest; she was 
so—vwell, so actually respectful, that it was im- 
possible to feel totally indifferent toward her. 
Tt was so evident that she liked him, too; and 
her efforts to please him were so innocently trans- 
parent. Ile accidentaliy expressed his admira- 
tion for flowers as an ornament, and she ap- 
peared among them with a creamy white rose, 
from Mrs. Chesebro’s hot-house, in her pretty 
hair; he said he liked Byron, and the next day 
ane her poring over a handsome edition in 
the library; he sighed, and she looked at him 
sympathizingly ; he yawned, and she offered to 
play chess with him, and then, after pretending 
to make strenuous efforts to conquer, let him win 
the game in a manner most edifying to behold. 
She lamented that she could not play billiards, 
and after almost snubbing Teddy when he wanted 
to teach her, accepted Chesebro’s first offer, and 
was so prettily awkward about her first efforts, 
that he was obliged to hold her round, babyfied 
wrist in instructing her. She had a voice like a 
robin’s, and she sang delicious trilling little 
songs, that were like a robin’s, too, until Chese- 
bro gradually awakened to a consciousness that 
even Elinor Grantligh had no such brightness as 
this. Ie began to pay her little attentions, and 
she received them with such an appearance of 
timid gratitude, that he was absolutely touched. 
It was so very simple a task to please her, that 
he began to take a sort of interest in it, and at 
length his condescendingly gallant. speeches be- 
And 
finally he began to give her adyice in small doses, 
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came a kind of negative love-making. 
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which is the most positive sign of the earlier 
stages of such a man’s love. He kindly told her 
of some of her small faults, and gave her a hint 
as to his objection to the merciless candor. 

They were alone in the parlor together the 
evening he comported himself thus amiably, and 
Polly was sitting, as usual, on alow foot-stool, 
clasping both her dimpled hands on her lap, and 
regarding him admiringly, with her limpid eyes 
upraised to his. She thanked him with as inno- 
cent a gratitude as a young lady without guile 
could exhibit; and she did not drop the limpid 
eyes from his face as she spoke. 

“Tt isso kind of you to tell me about these 
things ;’’ she said: ‘so very kind, indeed, Capt. 
Chesebro. You are so like dear Alicia in that. 
Tam sure I appreciate it, too. I must seem so 
very stupid after Elinor Grandligh; but you 
know I am a silly little thing.” 

He felt himself coloring uncomfortably, though 
he made a miraculous effort to regain his com- 
posure. THe could not tell exactly why it was 
that he would rather have had his insanity re- 
yealed to any one than this unsophisticated little 
plebeian, with her innocent ignorance. But she 
had found him out, it seemed, and quite under- 
stood his discomfiture, for the next minute she 
broke out with an expression of sudden, be- 
wildered misery that was almost pathetic, not- 
withstanding that the awkward frankness ex- 
hibited itself more than ever in the earnestness 
of her selfreproach. 

“Oh, dear! she exclaimed. ‘‘ Tow awkward 
Tam! I ought not to have said anything about 
that; ought 1? Pray for- 
give me, Capt. Chesebro.” 

What could the unfortunate victim do but feel 
that he was looking rather ridiculous as he en- 
deavored to appear self-possessed. Little Polly 
Lambert had decidedly the best of it, though she 
bewailed her blunder with most pathetic sweet- 
ness, and apparent ignorance of the fact that 
she was only making matters worse. 

“ But—but-——”’ she stammered, timidly, at 
length. <‘Ifit would not be rude to say so, in- 
deed I think it is no wonder that you cared for 
Blinor. She was so beautiful and stately. She 
would have suited you so well, and yet she mar- 
ried Mr. Smithers,’ dropping her voice and her 
limpid eyes both at the same time. 

Tt was too bad. Was it possible that. little 
Polly Lambert, who was so quick at times, knew 
no better than this, and could not see that from 
Capt. Guy Chesebro to Mr. Smithers was from 
the sublime to the ridiculous? It was a peculi- 
arity of hers, he had noticed, this making inno- 
cent, inopportune speeches, that were oddly un- 
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complimentary in the demureness of their timid 
compliment. She was always making them, and 
always with such a modestly admiring air that 
it was impossible to suspect her oftany subtle 
impertinence. She was pretty enough to be for- 
given, however, and she was maryellously pretty 
this particular evening. She would never be an 
Elinor Grartligh, of course; but Chesebro was 
just beginning to experienee a sort of melancholy 
yeaction. He was half inclined to look over the 
coiton-spinning papa, and the unfortunate pres- 
tige of Manchester, and console himself with her. 
He did not anticipate any trouble with Elinor 
Grantligh, and it was not likely that he would 
see obstacles in his path to the heart of a yield- 
ing, commonplace little person, who listened to 
his most careless speeches with admiration. 
There was nobody in his way—nobody but Teddy 
Vesey; and Teddy, with all his good looks, and 
good-nature, was not a formidable rival. 

Upon very slight incidents frequently hangs a 
great deal of significance; and from one of the 
slightest of the incidents occurring this evening, 
much of significance may bedrawn. The captain 
had been making himself very agreeable indeed. 
He had madea great many amiable fine speeches, 
and had even been kind enough to turn over the 
leaves of the music as: Polly sang her robin-like 
little songs, and among other things he had men- 
tioned, during a conversation, that blue was his 
favorite color; that it was becoming to most wo- 
men, and that it was especially becoming to per- 
sons with brown eyes and sea-gray eyes. There 
was nothing prettier, he said, than such a woman 
in blue. Some celebrated individual had re- 
marked that nothing was more charming than a 
woman in white under a green tree; but it was 
his opinion that a bit of bright blue color in a 
landscape was perfect. This was what Capt. 
Chesebro said, and little Polly Lambert listened 
and smiled, until all her soft, white dimples be- 
came notes of admiration as she modestly agreed 
with him, 

A few hours later, as Alicia was standing m her 
dressing-room, loosening her hair for the night, 
she was startled by the sound of » faint tap on 
the door, and, opening, she confronted her friend, 
looking like the most delightful of little ghosts, 
in her elaborate night-wrapper. 

« Alicia,” she said, *‘that blue, cashmere morn- 
ing-robe of yours. Where is it, dear? I want 
you to lend it to me.” 

For a moment Alicia Chesebro looked at her 
in bewildered silence, and then she actually be- 
gan to laugh, as if she was threatened with hys- 
terics, though the innocent face of her midnight 
visitor was as guileless as ever. 
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“Oh, Polly ! Polly !”’ she exclaimed, justas she } ]jch’s majesty of style had been, and he would 


had done before. 

But Polly was immoyable. She smiled with 
the extreme candor of simplicity, in her radi- 
antly tranquil eyes; but she said nothing that 
could possibly tend to explain the intensity of 
her friend’s extraordinary amusement. 

“Where is it, dear?” she asked. <“ Please 
lend it to me, untill send for mine. I do so like 
blue, you know, and it is so becomjng to me, and 
IT have nothing blue with me.” ; 

And, the next morning, when Chesebro saun- 
tered into the breakfast-table, his first glance en- 
countered Miss Polly, looking absolutely charm- 
ing, her delectable, little plump figure attired in 
a soft-blue morning-robe, belted in around the 
tiniest of waists, with guileless, little ruffles of 
white lace about her babyish wrists and babyish 
throat. Such a serene glance as she met him 
with. She was talking to Teddy when he came 
in; but she stopped as he entered, and greeted 
him demurely. That blue morning-robe fairly 
touched him, it was so transparent a bit of sim- 
plicity. 

Matters progressed very smoothly after this. 
Teddy was comparatively thrown out of employ- 
ment, and Chesebro had his time fully occupied. 
He played billiards, he played chess, he read 
and talked to her, while she sat on low foot-stools, 
and crochetted wonderful things out of bright 
wools. She prattled, she sparkled, she babbled, 
she asked his advice about everything, she wore 
plue dresses and ribbons, and even blue kid slip- 
pers. Ralph Chesebro began to open his eyes; 
but Alicia said nothing, only looked on in a puz-} 
zling kind of comprehensive silence. The only } 
thing that broke the smooth current, in its flow, } 
was the arrival of Christmas day, which brought 
a host of visitors, and with them brought a slight 
surprise, to Chesebro at least. 

_ ~The white tulle and white violets made their 
appearance again, and he was bewildered to find 
that there were dozens of men who were anxious 
to make themselves extremely agreeable to the 
wearer. ‘They crowded round Miss Polly’s chair, 
and admired her openly among themselves, they 
diplomatized to gain a dance with her, and stra- 
tegized to hold her fan, while the object of their 
mutual adoration mounted her small triumphal 
car, placidly, and made a Juggernaut of herself 
in driving over human hearts. There was no 
room for Chesebro near her, and she seemed to 
have forgotten him altogether, which was some- 
what trying under the circumstances. But it 
showed him that he had, to some extent, blun- 
dered. The dimples and incongruities were even 

more popular, in their way, than Elinor Grant- 


have been yery unlike a man, indeed, if he had 
not found both dimples and incongruities all the 
more charming for their being in such great re- 
quest. But, after her triumphs, the pretty Jug- 
gernaut came back, and seemed to take quite 
kindly to milder excitement. 

«Tt is so pleasant to be quiet once more,” she 
said, the morning the last visitor left the Larches. 
So many people separate us all. It is so much 
nicer to know there is nobody here but Teddy, 
and Ralph, and Alicia—and you and I.” 

After this manner things went on until the 
small circle had remained unbroken for nearly a 
month, and Chesebro was beginning to enjoy 
himself extremely, in a quiet way, and Polly 
Lambert was becoming a more satisfactory study 
every hour. What then was the surprise of her 
complacent admirer when he found himself 
checked more suddenly than he had ever been 
before in his life ! 

They had been spending a wonderfully plea- 
sant evening together, during which the young 
lady had displayed even more sweet humility 
than usual, and had sung the most charnsing of 
the robin-like songs, and finally had subsided on 
to her foot-stool again, with her atom of hands 
clasped upon her knee, and her good-natured 
little face looking as simple and honest as pos- 
sible. 

“Dear me!”? she exclaimed, at last. ‘ How 
forgetful I am; I was going to do something 
dreadfully stupid again. I was actually forget- 
ting to tell you that Iam going home to-morrow.”’ 

Now, Chesebro was not prepared for this; he 
really was not. That she should have such & 
piece of news to tell him, was startling enough ; 
but that she should tell him with as placid a face 
as if she had been announcing her intention of 
going into the next room, was too much, all at 
once. 

He could not understand it in the least. He 
stared at her, for a moment, in blank silence, 
and then blundered out a few words, amazedly, 

“J don’t exactly understand you,”’ he said, 
awkwardly. ‘You don’t really mean to say you 
are in earnest ?”” 

«Oh, yes, Ido!” serenely; ‘but you see I 
forgot to tell you before. Iam such a careless, 
little creature, you know. I am so glad it oc- 
curred to me just now. It would have looked so 
rude, if I had gone away without bidding you 
good-by. I shall be gone before you come down 
in the morning, as I leaye by an early train.” 

Tt was not encouraging this. For the next 
five minutes Chesebro’s head was in a whirl. 
Great generals frequently bring about great vio- 
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tories by movements unexpected by the enemy ; { tempt at tenderness. He was somewhat disap- 
and really this movement of little Polly Lambert } pointed to observe that she did not blush, as he 
would have done honor to the greatest of gene- } had expected. The fact was, she did not blush at 
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rals, both in its suddenness and its result. Of 
course, little Polly Lambert was not a great gene- 
ral, and her sudden announcement could only 
haye been made in the greatest innocence; but 
it had its result, nevertheless. It had the effect 
of opening Chesebro’s eyes to the fact, that it 
would not be so easy, after all, to part with this 
commonplace, good-natured littlecreature. The 
paternal Lambert was not an agreeable subject 
for meditation ; but his daughter would make a 
more affectionate little wife for a disappointed 
man; and, naturally, in her tender humility, 
Polly Lambert would accept gratefully the ashes 
Elinor Grantligh had left. There was a melan- 
choly satisfaction in referring mentally to said 
ashes; and it was soothing to know that there 
was an impulsive, simple, loving little creature, 
ready to pour out the warm libations of her whole 
soul, even on the cold altar of his dead affections. 
There were many men, too, who would gladly 
have offered fresh hearts in exchange for Polly 
Lambert’s. Teddy Vesey, for instance. Teddy 
would naturally be ‘ cut up,’’? when he knew the 
truth; but it could not be helped. But he would 


be honest with her; he would tell her how little 


he had to give, and how he would try to make 
up by tender assiduity, for his unavoidable de- 
fections ; and then she would be grateful in that 
pretty way of hers, and cry a little, perhaps, 
resting her pretty brown head on his shoulder. 
His heart stirred pleasurably at the thought, for, 
notwithstanding the ashes, it was by no means 
disagreeable to anticipate. He had read of men 
doing such things before, and they had. always 
been uncommonly fine fellows, and had come out: 
surprisingly well in the end, winning the very 
women their betters would hayeshed their hearts’ 
best blood for. He would speak now; he might 
as well. Alicia and Ralph had gone up stairs, 
and the unconscious Teddy was, to all appear- 
ances, slumbering peacefully on the sofa, in a 
shadowy corner. He glanced down at the small, 
plump figure, and felt a certain satisfaction in 
the babyish softness of its curves. Polly was 
looking into the fire, in pretty meditation, and 
the long, curling lashes cast a soft shadow over 
her velvety eyes and smooth cheeks. She looked 
so harmless, so charming, so guileless. The only 
drawback to Miss Grantligh’s charms had been 
a slight suggestion of spirit; but there was no- 
thing indomitable about little Polly Lambert. 
Oh, dear, no! 

He rose from his seat, and going to her side, 
took the plump hand in his own with a gracious at- 


all, only looked up at him with a self-possessed 
little smile, expressing perfect freedom from em- 
barrassment. He felt that he could have done 
himself greater justice if she had not been quite 
so thoroughly at ease; but he managed preity 
well. He was very honest about the matter—he 
could afford to be with little Polly Lambert. Te 
told her with great generosity exactly how little 
he had to offer herself beyond the ashes of an 
embittered heart; and he told her with beautiful 
frankness how her simple generosity would con- 
sole him for what he had lost. He was very 
well satisfied with his progress, though: in the 
course of afew moments, she withdrew her hand, 
and clasped it with the other on her knee, look- 
ing placidly up at him just as she had done at 
first. He could not help wishing, however, that 
she would blush a little; but she did not blush, 
though he fancied that she paled slightly once 
or twice, and he was sure he saw a queer sort of 
look about her eyes. 

But at last he ended, and having ended, awaited 
a reply; and as he looked at her, to his intense 

; astonishment, there was a dead silence of a few 
minutes, in which little Polly Lambert also 
‘looked at him with steadfast serenity, that queer 
look still growing in her eyes. 

At length she spoke. 

‘“Gapt. Chesebro,” she said, in a particularly 
clear, steady little voice, ‘have you been pro- 
posing to me?” 

Te started as if she had shot him—the steady 
little voice was such a surprise. 

“Ts it possible you did not understand me?’ 
he stammered, not able to say more. 

She smiled a curious little smile, most puzzling 
to behold. 

“T thought I understood you,” she said 
sweetly ; ‘but it was such & surprise, you know. 
I suppose I ought to thank you. I do thank you, 
too. How very kind in you to give the prefer- 
ence to me, when any one else, who was humble 
enough would haye done almost as ‘well. It was 
so good of you. After Elinor Grantligh, too” — 
the queer little look was growing most curiously 
in the eyes she kept sweetly fixed on his face. 
“JT hardly know what to say,’? she went on, 
placidly. ‘*You see I had no right to expect it, 
and it seems such a pity that it should be thrown 
away upon me, and that, after all, I should be 
obliged to appear as if I did not care very much 
about it. But, of course, I naturally do care 
about it, very much, indeed; and I dare say, in 
time, might have learned to appreciate it still 
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more, and be very humble and thankful, as I ; first, and whirled him at will round her hypo- 


ought to be under the circumstances. I am very 
sorry, Capt. Chesebro, but I am afraid I shall be 
obliged to say, No! Teddy will tell you why.”’ 

«Teddy ?” addressing the queer figure in the 
corner, ‘Are you asleep?’ 

There was a stir among the sofa-cushions, and 
Teddy, rising from his slumbers, came out of the 
shadows just as Polly Lambert got up from her 
foot-stool with her guileless eyes shining, and a 
most beautifully brilliant, but unaccountable, 
rose-red blooming on her checks, She went to 
Teddy’s side, and laid her hand upon his arm 
with a little gesture, most oddly suggestive. of 
proprietorship. 

“Teddy,” she said, with merciless sweetness of 
manner, ‘‘ Please tell Capt. Chesebro why I am ob- 
liged to say, No! when he asks me to marry him.” 

The tranquil Teddy slipped one arm around 
the young lady’s waist, looking most compla- 
cently beaming and wide awake, 

“Tell him why ?”’ he said. ‘Of course I will. 
You see, Chesebro, the fact is, she has promised 
to marry me.” 

Little Polly Lambert smiled again, patting 
Teddy’s arm with a preity sort of protecting 
pleasure in him. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘I am engaged to Teddy. 
To tell the truth, I believe I haye been engaged 
to Teddy all my life. Teddy, dear,” with a little 
laugh, ‘‘do you remember when we did get en- 
gaged? Wasn’t it when you went with me to 
buy the shoes at Salomon’s?”’ 

“JT believe it was,’ said Teddy, appearing 
rather puzzled. He was used to Polly’s little 
whims, but he did not exactly understand Chese- 
bro’s dumbfounded face. 

And as for that gentleman himself, he had 
reached the end of his iether, and was actually 
pale with the intensity of his discomfiture. 

“Tf T had understood—,”’ he began stifily, 

when Polly interposed, with demure meekness, 

“(Oh ! it doesn’t signify at all,” she said, ‘if 
you will only forgive me for seeming so ungrate- 
ful. Teddy doesn't care—do you, Teddy? He 
is used to it. You see, we don’t tell people about 
it, because it is nobody’s business but our own; 
and we have been engaged so long, that we trust 
each other. Teddy never loved anybody but me, 
and I neyer loved anybody but Teddy—so we 
are quite safe. There, now you know all about 
it; so I am sure you will forgive me before I say 
good-by—won’t you?’ And as she left her 
lover’s side to offer him her hand, he saw in the 
unsophisticated eyes, what he had never before 


dreamed of, namely, that little Polly Lambert }- 


had read him through and through from the 


critical little fingers. 

“Do you forgive me?”’ she asked. 

He bowed in silence. 

«Thank you!’ she said, with an air of ex- 
treme humility. ‘And, as you are so kind, I 
will give you a farewell piece of advice. The 
next time you propose to a woman, be as honest 
as you please, but if you think you are doing her 
an honor, don’t tell her so. Good-by !”’ and 
making him a grand, sweeping, ludicrous little 
curtsy, she ran out of the room, and all was over. 

She was gone the next morning before he was 
down, as she said she would be; but she had 
not gone without a discreet farewell shot; and 
the first time that Chesebro was alone with his 
cousin he found this out. 

*« And so you. proposed to Polly Lambert,’’ she 
cried, with a twinkle in her eyes. ‘Oh, Guy! 
Guy ! Lihought you would have known better, 
and was amusing myself with watching the game. 
Is it posible you could not see that little Polly 
Lambert is the most consummate little flirt in 
Christendom ?”’ 

Chesebro replied indefinitely, looking nervous; 
but Alicia pretended not to see it. 

‘She is a queer little creature.’’ she said. 
«Tt’s odd, too, how passionately fond she is of 
Teddy. I believe a rough word from him would 
break her heart, audacious as she seems. They 
have been engaged ever since they were children, 
and Teddy fairly adores her, and lets her haye all 
her own way, and flirt ag desperately as she 
pleases. He knows she does not care the snap 
of her saucy little finger for any one on earth but 
himself, There are very few people, though, who 
will ever understand Polly Lambert; but Teddy 
understands her, and I think I do, too. They 
are to be married in March.” 

And in March they were married, and Teddy 
was an envied man. And, as Mrs. Vesey, little 
Polly Lambert was as demure, and piquant, and 
serene as ever. The Veseys werea happy couple, 
people said,—and they were by no means wrong. 
Little Mrs. Polly grew more charming every year, 
and her house became the most popular estab- 
lishment in London. Her wicked little speeches 
were related as bon mots worth repeating; and 
in her affection for her husband, she was quoted 
as a pattern of wifely demeanor. Perhaps some 
impulse of penitence made her try to console 
Chesebro for her past iniquities by treating him 
very graciously whenever she met him ; but in de- 
fiance of her charitable motiyes, there was a sus- 
picious tremble of all her dimples when she said, 

«Teddy, dear, here is my old friend, Capt. 
Chesebro,” 
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“Farumr can I have the old mare to go to 
Jonesville to-night?” says Thomas Jefferson one 
morning to his father. 

«What do you want to go to Jonesville for?” 
says his father, ‘you were there yesterday.” 

“There is going to be a lecture on womens 
rights,” says Thomas J, ‘‘can 1 have her fa- 
ther?’ 

“T spose so,” says Josiah, kinder short, and 
after Thomas J went out, Josiah went on, ‘ wim- 
mens rights! wimmens rights! Iam sick of wim- 
mens rights. If wimmen would take care of the 
rights they have got, they would do better than 
they do do.” 

Now I don’t care 2 straws about voting myself, 
but I love to see folks use common sense if they 
have got any, and I won’t stand no importagions 
cast unto my sex, and so says I in a tone of cold 
and almost freezing dignity, 

‘What do you mean Josiah ?” 

“T mean that wimmen haint no business a yot- 
ing, they had better let the laws alone and tend 
to their housework. The law loves wimmen and 
protects em.” 

“Tf the law loves wimmen, why dont he give 
her as much wages as he does men for doing the 
same work? Why don’t he give her half as 
much, Josiah Allen ?” 

“T tell you Samantha wimmen haint no busi- 
ness meddling with the laws of the country.” 

“Tf they haint no business with the laws, the 
law haint no business with them,”’ says I warmly. 
‘Of the three classes that haint no business with 
the law, idiots, lunatics, and wimmen, the luna- 
tics and idiots have the best time of it,’ says I, 
with a great rush of idees into my brain that 
almost lifted up the border of my headdress. 
“Let a idiot killa man. ‘What of it,’ says the 
law. Let a luny steal a sheep, again the law 
speaks out in calm and gentle tone, ‘ what of it?” 
They haint no business with the law and the law 
haint no business with them. But let one of the 
third class, let a woman steal a sheep, does the 
law sooth her in these comfortin tones? No! It 
thunders to her in awful accents, ‘ You haint no 
business with the law, but the law has a good 


deal of business with you. Vile female start for ’ 


states prison. You haye nothing at all to do with 
the laws only to pay all the taxes it tells you to, 
embrace a license bill that is ruining your hus- 


band, give up your innocent little children to a 
wicked father if it tells you to, and a few other 
liltle things, such as being dragged off to states 
prison by it, be chained up for life, and hung, 
and et cetery.” 

Josiah sat motionless and in a rapped elo- 
quence I went on in the allegory way. 

“‘Methought I once heard these words,”’ sighs 
the female, ‘True government consists in the 
consent of the governed. Did I dream them, 
or did the voice of a luny pour them into my 
ear?” 4 

“aint I told you,” frowns the law on her, 
“that that don’t mean wimmen, have I got to ex- 
plain to your weakened female comprehension 
again, that great fundymental truth, that women 
haint included and mingled in the law books and 
statutes of the country only in a condemning and 
punishing sense, as it were. Though I feel it to 
be bending down my powerful manly dignity to 
elucydate the subject further, I will consent to 
remind you of the consolin fact, that though you 
wimmen are, from the tender softness‘of your 
natures, and the illogical weakness of your minds, 
unfit from eyer havin any voice in making the 
laws that govern you, yet you have the richt, and 
nobody can ever deprive you of it, to be pun- 
ished ina future world just as hard as a man of 
the strongest intellect, and to be hung in this 
world just as dead as a dead man, and what 
more can you ask for, you unreasonable female 
women you?” 

Then sighs the women, as the great fundymen- 
tal truth rushes on her, ‘I can be hung by the 
political rope, but I can’t help twist it.” 

‘Jest so,’? says the law, ‘‘that rope takes 
noble and manly fingers and fingers of principle 
to twist it, and not the weak, unprincipled grasp 
of lunatics, idiots, and women.” 

“ Alas !”? sighs the woman to herself, ‘* would 
that I had the sweet rights of my wild and fool- 
ish companions the idiots and lunys. But,” 
says she, venturing with a beating heart, the 
bashful and timid inquiry, ‘are the laws always 
just, that I should obey them thus implickitly? 
There is old Creshus, he stole five million, and 
the law cleared him. Several other men have 
killed various other men, and the law let them 
off with sound necks. And I a poor woman 


have only stole a sheep, a small sized sheep too, 
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that my offspring might not perish with hunger. 
Is it just to liberate in a triumphin’ way the five 
million stealer, and the man murderer and in- 
karserate the poor sheep stealer, and my children 
was so hungry, and it was such a small sheep,” 
says the women in pleadin accents. 

“Tdiots! lunatics! and wimmin! are they 
going to speak?” thunders the law. ‘Can I be- 
lieye my noble right ear? Can I being blind- 
folded trust my seventeen senses? Ill have you 
understand that it haint no women’s business 
whether the laws are just or unjust, all you have 
got to do is just to obey.em. So start off for 
prison my young women,” 

‘*But.my housework!’’ pleads the women, 
‘women’s mission is home, how can I leave its 
sacred and protectin’ retirement to moulder in 
states prison.” 

‘Housework!’ and the law fairly yells the 
words he is so filled with contempt at the idea. 
* Wousework! just as if housework will stand in 
the way of the noble administration of the law. 
I guess a woman can leave her housework long 
enough to be condemned, and hung, and so 
forth.” 

“But I have got a infant,” says the woman, 
‘of tender days, how can I go?” 

“That is nothing to the case,” says the law in 
stern tones. ‘‘The peculiar conditions of mo- 
therhood only unfits a female from riding to 
town in a covered carriage, with her husband 
once a year, and laying her vote ona pole. Vil 
have you understand it is no hinderance to her 
at allin a cold and naked cell, or in a public 
court room crowded with men.” 

«But the indelicacy—the outrage to my wo- 
manly nature,’’ says the woman. 

“Not another word out of your head, young 
woman, I guess the law knows what is indeli- 
cacy and what haint, where modesty comes in 

» and where it don’t. Now start for prison bare- 
headed, for I levy on your bonnet for contempt 
of me.” 

As the young woman totters along to prison, 
is it any wonder that she sighs to herself, but in 
a low voice that the law might not hear her, and 
deprive her also of her shoes, for her contempt- 
ous thoughts. 

“ Would that I were a idiot. Alas! is it nob 
possible that I may become even now a luny, 
then I should be respected.” 

As I finished my allegory, and looked down 
from the side of the house, where my eyes had been 
fastened in the rapped eloquence of thought, I see 
Josiah with a contented countenance, readin’ the 
almanac, and I said to him in a voice before 
which he quailed, 
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‘Josiah Allen you haint heard a word I’ve 
said, you know you haint.” 

“Yes I haye,’’ says he shutten up the almanac, 
“T heard you say wimmen ought to yote, and I 
say she hadn’t. I shall always say that she is 
too fragnile, too delicate, it would be too hard 
for her to go to the pole.” 

‘There is one pole you are willin’ enough I 
should go to, Josiah Allen,”’ says I with witheriw’ 
dignity and self-respect, ‘‘and that is the hop- 
pole.’ (Josiah has set out a new hop-yard, and 
he proudly brags to the neighbors that I am the 
fastest picker in the yard.) ‘You are willin’ 
enough Tshould handle them poles.’’ He looked 
smit and conscience struck, but still true to the 
inherient principles of his sect, and with their 
doggy obstnancy, he murmured, 

“Tf wimmen knew when they are well off, 
they will let poles and lection boxes alone, it is 
too wearin’ for the fair sect.” 

Says [in a tone of self-respect almost witherin’ 
enough to wither him, “you think that for a 
woman to stand up straight on her feet, under a 
blazing sun, and lift both her arms above her 
head, and pick seven bushels of hops, mingled 
with worms and spiders, into a gigantic box, day 
in and day out, is awful healthy, so strength ain’ 
and stimulatin’ fora woman. But when*. comes 
to droppin’ a slip of clean paper in‘o a small 
seven by nine box once a year in a shady room, 
itis goin’ to break down a woman's constitution 
to once.” 

He was speechless, and clung to his almanac, 
mechanicly as it were, and I continued, 

‘And there is another pole you are willin’ 
enough for me to handle, and that is our cistern 
pole. Ifyou should spend some of the breath 
you waste in pitying the poor women that haye 
got to vote in bying a pump, you would rise 25 
cents in my estimation, Josiah Allen. You have 
let me pull on that old cistern pole thirteen years, 
and get a ten quart pail of water on to the end 
of it, and I guess the political pole wouldn’t 
draw much harder than that does.”’ 

‘J guess I will get one, Samantha, when I sell 
the old critter. Ihave been a caleulatin’ to every 
year, but things will kinder run along.” 

‘Tam aware of that,” says I in a tone of dig- 
nity as cold as a lump of cold ice. 
of it. You may go into any neighborhood you 
please, and if there is a family in it, where the 
wife has to set up leeches, make soap, cut her 
own kindlin’ wood, build fires in winter, set up 
stove-pipes, drownd kittens, hang out clothe’s 
lines, cord beds, cut up pork, skin calyes, and 
hatchel flax with a baby lashed to her side—I 
haint afraid to bet you a ten cent bill, that that 


“Tam aware 
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woman’s husband thinks that wimmen are too sternly, ‘If it ever does come in fashion to hire 
Welicate and feeble to go to the pole.” husbands by the year, I know of one that could 
Josiah was speechless for pretty near half a} be rented pretty cheap, if his wife had the pro- 
minute, and when he did speak it was words cal- } ceeds and avails in a pecuniary sense.” 
culated to draw my attention from contemplatin’ He avoided the stiddy glance of my keen gray 
that side of the subject. It was for reasons which eye, but I see he was still quailin’ as he murmured 
IT have too much respect for my husband to, even in still more affectionate and consiliatin’ tones, 








hint at, odious to him, and odious could be. He “Women are too. good to vote with us hard- 
wanted me to forget it, and in the gentle and}. ened men. .Women haint: much more nor less 
sheepish manner men ¢an so readily assume, } than angels any way.” 

when they are talkin’ to females he said, as he My glance at this minute fell on to the stove, 
gently fingered his almanac, and looked: pen-} and says I, «Josiah Allen there is one angel that 
sively upon the dying female revivin’ ata view } would be glad to have a little wood got for her 
of the bottle. to get dinner with,” says I, in a tone socold that 

“We men think too much of you women to} he shivered imperceptibly. «There is one angel 
Want you to lose your sweet and dignified and} that cut every stick of wood she burned yester- 
retirin’ modesty, that is your chiefest charm. day, that same angel doin’ a big washin’ at the 
How long would dignity and modesty stand firm } same time,’’ and again I repeated my words as I 
before the wild Urena of public life? You are glanced at the chilly beef over the cold and 
made to be happy wives, to be guarded by the } chilly stove, «I would he glad of @ handfull or 
stronger sect from the cold blast, and the torrid } two of wood, Josiah Allen.’’ 
zone, to have a fence built round you by manly ‘‘T would get you some this minute, Saman- 
strength to keep out the cares and troubles of} tha, but you know jest how hurried I be with my 
life. Why, if I was one of the fair sect, I would } work,?’ says he, gettin’ up and takin’ down his 
have a husband to fence me in, if I had to hire hat, ‘can’t you pick up a little for this forenoon ? 
one.” Youhaint got much to do, have you?” 

He meant this last, about hiring a husband, as Oh, no?’ says I, in a lofty voice of irony, 
a joke, for he smiled feebly as he said it, and in } ** Nothing at all, only a big ironing, ten pies and 
other and happier times, stern duty would have } 6 loayes of bread to bake, a cheese curd to run 
compelled me to laugh at it, but not now. Oh, } up, 3 hens to senld, churnin’ and moppin’, and 
no! my breast was heaving with to many dif-} dinner to get. Just a easy mornin’s work for a 
ferent sized emotions. angel.” 

“You would hire a husband, would you? A ‘Wall, then, I guess you'll get along,” says 
woman don’t lose her dignity and modesty in he, ‘‘and to-morrow I'll try to get you some.” 
racing round, tryin’ to get married, does she? I said no more, but with lofty emotions surgin’ 
Oh, no!” says I, in a tone as sarcastic as sarcas- } in my breast, I took my axe, and silently started 
tic could be. ‘Oh, no!” and then I added, } for the wood-pile, : 
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Trroven the stubble, across the fields, In the field, and pausing slowly, 
in the twilight frint and gray; Giving my soul to the sight, 
With the wind flitting and peering about, Where the pines, in their greenest giory, 
In a fitful April way. Gloom in the waning light. 
Throngh the meadow, across the stream, In the woods, with their moanings sombre, 
Ou the foot-bridge, worn and old, Greenly shadowed by arches dim i 
With the sun’s last rays upon the stream, Pausing to listen as they softly 
Tinting its gray with gold. Murmur their evening hymn, 
Through the field, with a robin’s song On the stile, with the village rising, 
Warbling up to the skies; Silent and still at my feet; 
Bringing a dream of Summer sweets And, beyond, a village lying, 
Unto all weary eyes. Grassy in every street. 
Thronzh the lane, and followed ever; In the road, and, while I’m dreaming, 
Foliowed and soothed by the lay; The light has gone from the west, 


Rising, as the heart of the singer, And the robin’s song has faded, 
Up to the closing day. Into silence and rest. 
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Ycamr home from India, leaving my friend 
Leland Ransford still there, engrossed with the 
business from which I had been able to retire 
nearly a year previous. I was barely six-and- 
twenty, but considered myself older than Me- 
thuselah, and I think must have had an insane 
pride in nourishing the morbid doubts of the 
whole world, which took all hope of peace or 
brightness out of my life. Probably, my natural 
disposition was partly at fault ; but circumstances 
had helped to increase my tendency toward sus- 
Picion and jealousy, to a pitch which, in my most 
reasonable moments, was little less than a species 
of monomania. 

Soon after my twenty-first birthday, I met an 
English girl in Calcutta, somewhat older than 
myself, for whom I conceived one of those strong 
fancies, which very young people so often mis- 
take for real loye and affection. Then followed 
a few months of feverish unrest, whose greatest 
happiness was pain; then I was coolly thrown 
over, for an old, ugly, wealthy son of Britain, 
who had a baronet’s title tacked on to his name. 
From that moment, boy-like, I cultivated my 
misery assiduously, and, though I was soon 
forced to acknowledge I cared nothing for the 
woman herself, that did not give me sense and 
reason enough to grow out of the wretched, un- 
healthy state of mind, which had become a posi- 
tive disease. 

I begin again. I came back to America, I, 
Charles Neville, barely twenty-six, having been 
made very wealthy by a sudden turn of fortune’s 
whéel, and about as unworthy, through my crazy 
morbidness, to possess my good luck, as I was in- 

- capable, from the same cause, of appreciating it. 

Leland Ransford’s only sister was living in 
Massachusetts, under the care of a lady who was 
completing the education of tivo or three girls of 
Clara’s age, though it was not like a school for 
all that, as the young ladies lived there, just as 
they might have done, if they had been finishing 
their studies under their mothers’ care in their 
own homes. All the long weeks of my sea-voy- 
age I had been thinking and dreaming of Clara 
Ransford, whom I seemed already to know so 
well, from her portraits, and her frequent letters 
to her brother. I thought myself, as [have said, 
ancient beyond belief; yet I was about as ro- 
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I went up to Crawley to see Miss Ransford, as 
Ihad promised her brother to do; but I had 
exacted from him, that in the letters he sent by 
me, while bidding her receive me as his friend, 
he was to allow her to believe me not the rich 
Charles Neville; but as she knew there were two 
of us of the same name in Calcutta, distantly 
connected, she was to think me the poor cousin, 
whose health demanded a respite from business, 
and the hot climate of India. 

Mrs. Wentworth, a young widow, to whom Le- 
land Ransford was engaged, chanced to be spend- 
ing a few weeks with Clara, in her quiet retreat. 
A drawing-master was wanted, so I offered my- 
self for the situation, which I was perfectly able 
to fill. This, of course, threw me a great deal 
into Clara’s society, added to the epistles Leland 
had written, recommending meas a highly valued 
friend. From the first I could see that Mrs. 
Wentworth was not prepossessed in my favor. 
She was always civil and kind, she owed so much 
deference to her lover’s request; but my morbid 
suspiciousness of women was always so evident, 
that it chafed her beyond the power of conceal- 
ment. 

Clara Ransford was only seventeen, romanti- 
cally inclined by nature, and certainly rendered 
none the less so by a long course of sentimental 
fiction, in which she had from childhood been ak 
lowed to indulge—abont as healthful as a steady 
aliment for the mind, ‘ag Sweetmeats would be for 
the body. 

Well, I loved her, and I discovered that. young 
as she was, she had much of her brother's strength 
of character, and her heart, once given, would 
be capable of the same fidelity which character- 
ized him. Isawthis; yet I could not have en- 
tire faith, and come out of the deception which 
I had begun to practice. I admitted to myself 
that it was unworthy of my manhood, yet I could 
not silence my suspicious nature. I must be 
sure she loved me alone; must know to a cer- 
tainty she was influenced neither by my wealth 
nor my position, so I kept my secret still. 

She loved me at last; was willing to marry 
me; but, for a long time, would not consent 
without her brother’s sanction, although she was 
not slow to promise that nothing should ever 
make her take back her pledge. She was very 


rrantic and absurd as a young man could well be. } firm and brave, but I must have ail or nothing. 
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Up came my eternal suspicion. I could not help 
thinking she wished to go into the world, to have 
her season of success and triumph, perhaps even 
to see if she could sacrifice her heart to her am- 
bition, and marry a brother of Mrs Wentworth’s 
—a man whom I had not yet seen, though I 
knew that Ransford’s betrothed had it always in 
her mind to bring about a match between their 
respective relatives. 

The spring had gone by into summer; my face 
grew paler and thinner in my jealous torment, 
and, at last, my poor child, for she was nothing 
else, yielded to my wish, perhaps more from the 
pain my suffering caused her, than from the 
force of my reasons and arguments. She was 
going to join Mrs. Wentworth, for awhile, at 
some place near New York, accompanied only by 
an elderly woman, who had been her nurse and 
maid from early childhood. 

Some trouble in the trains just then would, I 
knew, necessitate their spending the night in a 
little retired Connecticut village. I met Clara 
there, and we were married. Too many revela- 
tions of similar folly have been made public, 
within the last fifteen years, for my story to 
sound either improbable or unnatural. 

The next morning Clara continued her jour- 
ney, and, before the week was over, I made some 


excuse for finding myself in the neighborhood. ; 


Mrs. Wentworth received me very coldly, mak- 
ing no effort to show that she did not like me, 
and I was at no loss to discover the reason. Her 
brother had come home from the South, and I 
claimed too much of her young guest’s attention. 

The days I spent, seldom seeing Clara alone, 
were anything but happy ones; and, whenever 
there was an opportunity, I did not fail to tor- 
ment the poor child with my jealousy and my 
suspicions. When I thought of the slight words 
that bound her to me, a tie which in our country 
may so easily be set aside, the bare idea nearly 
seemed to madden me. TI find no excuse for my- 
self, except that I must already have begun to 
suffer from the nervous derangement which later 
became tittle less than insanity, and which has 
taken so much time, care, and resolution to cure. 
At length Clara inyented some pretext for re- 
turning to school; I suppose the secrecy and 
trouble was more than she could bear. Business 
called me to New York, and it was nearly a fort- 
night before I went back to Crawley to resume 
my duties as drawing-master. 

Clara was pale and nervous, and altogether 
unfitted for study or exertion. Two days later, 
I presented myself to old Mrs. Harrison, with a 
telegram, purporting to come from Mrs. Went- 
worth, asking Clara to visit her at once, as she 


was ill, adding that ‘‘her brother’s friend, Mr. 
Neyille,” would escort her on her journey. 

I took her away to a quiet hotel, in the region 
of the Adriondack, where we found ourselves 
quite alone, and, for a fortnight, were perfectly 
happy. I made up my mind to write to Rush- 
ford, and tell him everything; but, just then, 
Clara’s conduct once more excited my doubts of 
her affection. She begged to go back to Crawley, 
lest her absence should be discovered by Mrs. 
Wentworth. She seemed suddenly to grow afraid 
of me—shy, troubled, pre-oceupied; and all my 
demons started up with fresh vigor, after haying 
been for a time exorcised. 

One day I discovered, by accident, that she 
had received a letter, from what source I could 
not imagine, as I supposed no human being knew 
of our whereabouts. She said nothing to me 
about its arrival; but that evening I surprised 
her weeping over it, and she would neither show 
it to me, nor give the slightest explanation. 

Of all mad fancies upon which I could fasten, 
I chose the maddest, and seized on it with a per- 
sistency, in keeping with the insane suspicion 
that Mrs. Wentworth’s brother had learned the 
fact of our marriage; had written to Clara, tell- 
ing her of his love; reproaching her with hay- 
ing placed it out of her power to. give him the 
affection which he knew belonged to him. It 
was all as plain to me as if I had read the letter. 
IT saw it all! 

Clara had been so moved by my passionate 
love, that, for a little, she believed that it could 
make her happiness. When she met Robert 
Spencer, she found out her mistake, but had 
tried to deceive herself, to do her duty, and ac- 
cept, as patiently as she might, the destiny into 
which my importunities had hurried her. I 
need not dwell upon my surprise. J deserved 
them, itis true; but I think no soul inthe depths 
of purgatory ever endured keener pangs than I 

Tattempted to have a quiet explanation with 
her, but the effort only ended in my going into 
one of the strange, mad states which I had so 
often experienced of late, when any strong feel- 
ing took possession of me. What I said or left 
unsaid I cannot tell; if I could, it would serve 
no good purpose to write down the insane rho- 
domontade that I poured out. She did not love 
me; neither vows nor protestations could ever 
convince me that she did! No one knew of our 
marriage. I would take her back to school and 
haye the tie that bound her annulled as quietly 
as it had been formed. Sheshould be free; able 
to do what she chose with her life; never again 
should she be troubled by word or sign from me. 
I was utterly beside myself for the time; com» 
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pletely unstrung both in nerves and brain. The 
very sight of her tears, her slrudders of fright, 
ag she regarded me, only added to my frenzy. I 
remember, when the fearful instant arrived that 
the impulse to kill her, at least to keep her from 
belonging to another, came over me so strongly, 
[had to rush away to keep the fiends that had pos- 
session of my soul from making me a murderer. 

I sent her back to the school. The last look I 
caught of her face was full of the fear which 
maddened me, under it an expression which 
geemed to me that of unconquerable aversion. 
The very touch of my hand made her tremble ; 
she started like a frighted animal at the sound 
of my voice. 

She was gone; my last hold on hope, faith, 
and reason, gone, too. I recollect two days and 
nights of horrible torture, spent mostly out of 
doors, raving up and down in the woods, drench- 
ed by a terrible storm. That is the last. The 
brain fever, which follewed, required nearly 
three months to cure. When I got up from my 
ped, I was, indeed, a strange looking object, quite 
bald, and so horribly emaciated, that I was more 
like a walking skeleton than anything else. 

I wanted one more sight of Clara. I did not 
wish an interview, did not mean her to see me— 
put I must set eyes on her once again. I started 
for Massachusetts; went to Crawley. Miss Rains- 
ford had left the school several weeks before, 
they said; she was gone down to New York, to 
spend the winter with Mrs. Wentworth. 

The next day I presented myself at that lady’s 
house; what my purpose was I have no idea. 
In direct opposition to the plan I had pro- 
posed to myself, I asked for Miss Rainsford. A 
new servant, to whom I was unknown, let me in, 
and I gave no name, only saying that some one 
from Mrs. Harrison desired to see the young 
lady. I was shown into the library. IT had 
searcely entered, when the sound of conyersa- 
tion from the adjoining room struck my ear. 
Clara’s tones, pouring out in soft words of en- 
dearment, answered by a man’s voice, that made 

-my head whirl, and my blood turn to fire. 
I crossed the room, pushed aside the heavy 
curtains which hung over the door-way, and 
_Josked into the dimly-lighted apartment beyond. 
I saw a man’s form half reclining on a sofa, 
Clara on her knees beside him, with her head 
resting on his arm. I uttered one insane cry, 
and fled. I heard my groan echoed in a wo- 
man’s voice, my name pronounced. I was gone, 
out into the street, flying away as if in an effort 
to outrun my agony. A carriage was passing ; 
I beckoned to the coachman, threw myself into 
it, and was driven to the railway station. I got 


up to a place I owned in Westchester, was seized 
with arelapse of fever, and went down, down, 
nearer even than before to the gates of death. 

As soon as I was able to leave my bed and 
move about, I sailed for Europe. 1 spent months 
in Spain and Southern France, where | was for- 
tunate enough to meet a skillful physician, seek- 
ing rest from overwork. I put myself under his 
care, and for two years we lived together, wan- 
dering East, and trying always to regain tha 
health which had forsaken us both. : 

T found it at last; the final traces of disease, 
imbibed in the almost fatal climate of India, 
seemed eradicated from my system, and bodily 
and mentally I felt once more master of myself. 
Only a person who has suffered as I have done, 
can understand the full meaning there is in those 
words. I was like another person; and one of 
the most noticeable changes was in my recovery 
from the morbid gloominess which had formerly 
cast a shadow over every enjoyment, and the 
gradual growth out of the eternal black suspicion 
of all who cared for me, which had so thoroughly 
desolated my life in the past. 

Two years had gone; six months more elapsed, 
then I found myself on my way back to America. 
I could see my conduct in its true light. I was 
going to seek Clara, that I might, if possible, hear 
her lips utter my pardon. I expected nothing 
more. I did not deserve so much, but I trusted 
that my humility and contrition might obtain it. 
Whether she had obtained the divorce I left it 
perfectly easy for her to get, so privately, that 
the melancholy history need never be known, 
even to her nearest friends, I could not tell ; but 
I had heard, by chance, that at least she had 
never married ; it was all I knew. 

In London I met my old friend, Leland Rans- 
ford; that is to say, he heard of my arrival, and 
found me out. 1 doubt if I should have sought 
him of my own accord. It was evident from his 
manner that no hint of the truth had ever reached 
him; and after the first feeling of guilt and re- 
straint, L was overjoyed to see him—for I had 
never in my whole life had a friend so dear as he. 
He had taken passage by the same steamer as 
myself, and during tne long days of a sea voyage 
learned something of what had happened since 
we parted. But he was not a man to be confi- 
dential with the best friend he had. I only knew 
that the match between himself and Mrs, Went- 
worth had been long before broken off; but he 
offered no explanation as te the cause, though he 
was still sufficiently pitter and sore for me to 
perceive that he considered he had been cruelly 
treated by the lady. I learned, too, by some 
chance words, that it was he whom I had seen 
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with Clara at Mrs. Wentworth’s house, and so 
had another reason for shame and remorse. 

We landed in America. It was almost au- 
tumn, and Ransford had to go into the country 
to meet his sister. He begged me to accompany 
him ; his sister had insisted on making her home 
with Mrs. Wentworth, and it was such a trial to 
present himself at her house, that he wanted my 
companionship. I consented gladly enough ; at 
least, by this means, I should be able to see 
Clara, and have an opportunity to gain the inter- 
view, which, under other circumstances, might 
be refused. 

Mrs. Wentworth had purchased a country- 
place, in the most beautiful region of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the two ladies lived there the greater 
portion of the time, a thing which surprised me, 
knowing how fond Mrs. Wentworth had for- 
merly been of gayety, and the successes which 
she had won in the elegant world of idlers, where 
“they toil not, neither do they spin.” 

It was late in the afternoon when we neared 
the little village where we were to alight. The 
country road coming close up beside the railway 
gave us a lovely picture of a cool, green arch of 
trees ; and as some obstruction caused 2 momen- 
tary stoppage of the train just then, Ransford 
and I alighted, and walked on toward the station. 

A beautiful natural hedge of buck thorn skirted 
the road on one side, and, as we paused to ad- 
mire it, we perceived a child asleep among the 
bushes, like one of the Babes in the Wood. 
With his bowery retreat, his brief petticoats dis- 
playing dainty boots, and very rosy legs, and 
a face lovely beyond expression, he looked more 
like one of Correggio’s Loves than anything mor- 
tal. Our approach roused him, and he looked up. 
He had splendid, great dark eyes, and masses of 
silky yellow curls, that framed his face in a halo 
of gold. As we came near, he rose, and re- 
treated further into his covert, and pouted out 
his red lips, scowling at us, and looking the pic- 
ture of beautiful naughtiness. 

“Why, who is this?” said I, stooping to kiss 
his little, brown hands. 

«‘ This’? turned its head, and began regarding 
the sky with an absorbed, far-off gaze, as if there 
was no intention to show the slightest recogni- 
tion of my impertinent familiarity. But as I 
touched the dimpled chin with my finger, the 
great eyes caught sight of a bunch of bright- 
colored pansies in my button-hole, and out went 
the pretty fingers at once to seize it. 

«« But who are you, my small man?” I repeated, 
while Rensford laughed heartily at the magnifi- 
cent disdain with which my overtures were 
treated. 


Without any relaxation of the pout, and with 
the tiny hands still making frantic dashes after 
the flowers, I was informed, in true baby Choc-. 
taw, that he was, ‘‘Tchudy.’”’ I had not acquired 
a great deal of information by the utterance of 
the impossible word ; but it was something gained 
to have made the elf speak; so I gave him the 
pansies, in trying to reach which he had, after 
the fashion of older humans, recklessly dropped 
the weedy treasures he had been holding so care- 
fully an instant before. 

We were both charmed with our stray prize, 
and,gave ourselves a great deal of trouble to 
win smiles, and more attempt at words from 
the perfect little mouth. The seal on Ransford’s 
watch-chain made the conquest of confidence at 
last. We got kisses from the rosy lips, and a 
quantity of information, that we had to translate 
into ordinary English for ourselves. 

It appeared that ‘‘Tchudy’” had ‘wrumed 
away,’ for the purpose of finding ‘‘my Mist 
Dolly,’ who was gone to the ‘‘tars.’”’” Whether 
it was his doll-baby who was supposed to have 
died, and gone to the heayen reserved for pro- 
per-behayed creatures of her species, or whether 
the person mentioned was real flesh and blood, 
and had gone to the railway station, was not 
very evident. Butit did not seem wise to leave 
the truant in his bower, so we persuaded him to 
let himself be carried to the depot. 

«‘Tourse I will,’ said he, with the utmost con- 
tempt for our lack of understanding ; ‘my Mist 
Dolly done to the tars.” 

As little Tchudy rode along on my shoulder, 
Ransford began exclaiming oyer the child’s won- 
derful resemblance to a baby brother of his that 
had died when about the age of our little man. 

«Do you know how old you are, Tchudy ?”’ I 
asked. 

«“Tourse,’ he repeated, and this time there 
was a certain indignation mingled with his con- 
tempt. ‘Two zears—more !” 

We reached the platform in front of the sta- 
tion. TI forgot the boy; forgot everything, for I 
saw Clara running eagerly toward her brother, 
who had hurried on in adyance. So changed— 
older, paler; but the same, only developed into 
a beautiful womanhood during these years. She 
had noticed nothing but Ransford, and was draw- 
ing him away to the carriage, when Tchudy, from 
his perch on my shoulder, set up a shout of, 

«My Mist Dolly! my Mist Dolly!” 

She uttered a cry of astonishment and alarm, 
started back, and seized the child so hastily that 
she did not even observe who was holding him 
toward her. I could not speak—our eyes met. 
Tchudy was chattering volubly; she tottered 
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back a little, as if the boy’s weight were too 
much for her, and, at the instant, Ransford came 
up, took the child from her, and said, 

“ Don’t you remember, Neyille, Clara?” 

“ Perfectly—now,”’ she answered, quietly; and 
went on with some pleasant words, such as she 
might haye addressed to an ordinary acquaint- 
ance, while I felt as if the solid ground was float- 
ing away from under my feet, and could only 
stammer the beginning of sentences that had 
neither sense nor sequence. 

“Where on earth did you pick up this stray 
cherub, who claims you so pertinaciously ?”’ ques- 
tioned Ransford. 

‘Where did you pick him up?” she asked, 
setting the child on the ground, and beginning 
to arrange his dress, while a sudden scarlet 
drifted over the whiteness of her face. 

“Oh, Neville found him in the buckthorn 
hedge,” her brother said, ‘and fell a victim to 
his fascinations at once.” 

Clara held out her hand, looking up at me over 
the child’s head, with a look of sweet: forgive- 
ness that left me speechless. I took her hand in 
mine, and, for an instant, her fingers and my 
own rested clasped on the boy’s forehead. I 
managed to stammer some words, and she said, 
calmly enough, 

«T am very glad, indeed, to see you once 
more. Where did I find this boy, Leland? Don’t 
you remember my writing to you about the child 
Mrs. Wentworth had adopted ?”’ 

*‘Oh, yes; belonged to a sister or cousin, I 
think.” 

«To a friend, only,’’ Clara answered. 

“He calls himself Tchudy, whatever that may 
mean,” said I, more for the sake of speaking 
than anything else. 

«That is his best attempt at saying Fitzhugh,” 
she replied. ‘I gave him that name, and Laura 
added Wentworth, as she regards him as her own 
child.” 

My thoughts had been on fire at the beautiful 
look of forgiveness which I had seen in her face, 
and in the name she mentioned, as if her choos- 
ing these seemed a new promise of peace, for it 
had been my father’s. 

Ransford was too much agitated at the thought 
of meeting Mrs. Wentworth, to be observant of 
anything strange in my manner. Indeed, Clara 
was the most self-possessed of the three, and talked 
unconcernedly enough, as we drove through the 
village, and along the pretty river road. Master 
Fitzhugh claimed a great deal of attention, and 
his droll efforts at talking gave to Clara and me 
a subject of conversation. As for Ransford, he 
leaned back in his seat, looking pre-occupied 


and unapproachable, and so terribly stern that I 
knew that he was shaken to the very soul by the 
thought of meeting Mrs. Wentworth. He had 
written to his sister in advance, that nothing 
should induce him to accept her friend’s hospi- 
tality for an. hour, so rooms had been engaged 
for us at an inn near the house—a comfortable, 
home-like place as one could easily find. 

Clara deposited us there, and we promised to 
appear at the cottage’ for the evening. As we 
walked across the shrubberies and lawn in the 
twilight, we saw Clara standing on the veranda. 
After a few moments conversation, she said, 

“Mrs. Wentworth is in the parlor; two or 
three persons came in to call; but they’ll not 
stay long.”’ 

Ransford soon made his way into the house; 
T understood that he found it easier to meet his 
old love before strangers, than to defer the first 
encounter until there should be only us, who knew 
his secret, to watch the uncomfortable scene. 

When Clara made a movement to follow him, 
I detained her by some question, and we stood 
alone in the dim light. There was a brief silence, 
which she broke by some remark about my im- 
proved appearance and restored health. 

I could wait no longer. I began abruptly to 
pour out the self-reproach, which had so long 
consumed me. I told her how differently things 
looked to my inner mind and thought—speaking 
with no hope or expectation that she had any 
affection left for me; only anxious to have her 
pardon. For answer, Clara only turned her sweet 
face toward me, and held out her hand. How 
beautiful she was; with a heavenly expression, 
which can come alone of suffering bravely 
borne. 

«You do forgive me, and will let me be your 
friend?” I cried, almost doubtful that such good- 
ness could be possible to any thing human. 

‘<1 forgive you entirely, and you shall be my 
best friend,” she replied, simply and earnestly. 

Then I found it necessary to begin talking 
about commonplace matters, lest my heart should 
rush on to dreams, for which her forgiveness 
was no warrant, and yet, looking into her clear 
eyes, I could almost fancy I saw a hope shine 
out of their depths, that my happiness and hers 
might stillbe akin. I felta newman, and, when 
we entered the house, was so warmly cordial to 
Mrs. Wentworth, that I fancied even she received 
me with less -distance than I deserved, as more 
than once during the dark days of our former 


-acquaintance she had fallen under the lash of 


my bitter tongue. : 
While I found myself for the next few days in 
a astate of absurd exaltation, I could not help see- 
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ing that Kansford made no approach even to 
peace and content. He often remained moodily 
in his room, while I was happy at the cottage, 
avoiding even my society when it was possible. 
At last, as we sat alone one night, his suffering 
overcame his pride and reserve, and he opened 
his heart to me more freely than he had ever 
done. Mrs. Wentworth was still unwilling, or, 
as she owned, unable to explain the past cause 
of offence, and thus he distrusted the affection 
which she did not attempt to deny. ‘Then he 
told me the whole story. Some time after his 
return from India, there had been a change in 
Mrs. Wentworth’s manner, which increased as 
the months went on. He was obliged often to be 
absent from New York, and it seemed to him at 
length that the periods of his return made her 
restless, as if there was some great weight on her 
mind, which she could not throw aside. Clara 
was ailing; but, at last, once when he returned, 
he found that she had left Mrs. Wentworth, and 
gone back to school. Ransford had come to an- 
nounce that he was obliged to go South; and he 
could not help perceiving that, in spite of her 
distress, Mrs. Wentworth appeared relieved by 
his departure. He expected to be gone several 
months, but returned, unexpectedly, at the end 
of six weeks. He had received letters frorn his 
betrothed, one written only a few days before 
his arrival; written as if she were established in 
her city homeas usual at that season ; yet, when 
he reached town she was not there—had been 
absent nearly half the time of his stay South. 
He telegraphed to Tennessee for all letters that 
came to be forwarded; several were received, 
written by Mrs. Wentworth, all dated from New 
York, written, apparently, from her own house. 
The servants could or would give him no ex- 
»lanation as to their mistress’ whereabouts, and, 
at last, shocked and disgusted by her duplicity, 
maddened by her suspicious conduct, he wrote 
to Clara that he was about to sail for Europe; 
lefta letter, an angry letter, for Mrs. Wentworth, 
and departed. During all the time of his wan- 
derings, he received only one response from her. 
It offered no explanation; told him frankly she 
could make none; gave him back his pledge—all 
was at an end. 

Clara wrote that they were living together ; 
that nothing should ever induce her to leave her 
friend ; but never a word in regard to the altered 
relations between Laura and her brother. Now 
that the threads of our troubled destinies were 
once again united, I felt so much more faith 
than of old in human nature, that I could not 
help hoping this mystery might yet be cleared 
up. We lingered there until the green summer 





began to brighten into the hectic of autumn, with 
its sad warning of change and decay. 

Nearly two months of daily association with 
Clara’s poble mind and tender heart had led me 
to hope even for the utmost. Ransford, too, had 
fallen into a way of resting wpon Mrs. Went- 
worth’s evident worth and goodness, and letting 
himself be quietly happy, without looking either 
back or forward. As forthe tiny wight ‘Tchudy,” 
he fairly ruled us all; and nothing but Clara’s 
mild authority kept him in order, as Mrs. Went~- 
worth spoiled him worse than anybody. Clara’s 
slightest look was law to the child, and even a 
sad expression on her face would bring him im- 
mediately out of his most willful mood to a desire 
to know if she loved him, and unlimited pro- 
mises never to be naughty again. I knew my- 
self for an idiot where children were concerned ; 
but the extent of my adoration for this little, 
brave, tender nature, surprised even me. We 
were almost inseperable, and I learned an un- 
limited amount of infant patois in the course of 
our confidence. 

We were disturbed in our lotus-eating by news 
necessitating Ransford’s return to India for a 
season. I determined that, before he went, I 
would know the full extent of Clara’s forgive- 
ness, and try if some effort could not be made to 
clear up the clouds which kept Mrs. Wentworth 
and my friend asunder. 

I determined on making a full explanation of 
the past, and then abiding by the mercy that 
might be left me in Ransford’s just indignation, 
and Clara’s angelic nature. 

Oné eyening, as we sat in the veranda, watch- 
ing the sunset, Ransford smoking in the ham- 
mock, Tchudy nestled in my arms, and the two 
ladies sitting near, I began speaking quietly, and 
did not pause until I had told the whole story of 
my wrong-doing and sin, silencing any attempt 
at interruption until I had revealed the whole. 
As Ransford once started to his feet, Clara only 
moved nearer to him, and laid a retaining hand 
on his arm, while Mrs. Wentworth sat, white as 
death, but perfectly calm, looking out toward 
the sky, with a smile of such peace and hope on 
her beautiful lips, as I had never before seen her 
wear. When I finished my story with a repeti- 
tion of the forgiveness Clara had granted on my re- 
turn, we all Sat silent in the gray twilight which 
had gathered aboutus unperceived. Then I told, 
in a few words, the new hopes which Clara’s 


; goodness had fostered within the past weeks, and 


asked for the verdict that was to be passed upon 
me. Still silencing her brother with the pressure 
of her hand upon his arm, Clara began to speak. 

“T owe it,” said phe; “to the dearest and 
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noblest of women to tell the truth, though I know “Mine! Ours!’ I can remember interrupting 
she claims to be trusted all in all, or be given up} her by that ery, by a torrent. of insane words; 
by the man whom she has loved so faithfully } but she forced me to be calm, to listen to the end. 


during these dark, terrible years.” . Ransford had risen from the hammock, and sat 
Some broken words from Mrs. Wentworth in-} with his face hidden in his hands. 

terrupted her, but Clara went on speaking. «Laura did everything—found the clergyman 
“Tinust tell, Laura! I must! Charles Neville, } —verified our marriage, to which there had been 


we owe it to her that I have been sayed from } no witness; then we sat down to bear life as best 
suspicion and disgrace, and you from unayailing } we might. Alone, desolate as I was, she would 
and eternal remorse. After you rushed.so madly 
away, after having left me three or four months, 


not leave me to endure the weight of my brother’s 
displeasure by the acknowledgment of my folly. 
without explaining that you had been ill, with; She proved her love for him as few women have 
my brother, back from India, with no refuge, as} ever done—she sacrificed it to his sister’s peace 
I thought, inthe whole world for me, I found that | and honor.” 

I was, indeed, your wife. That brave soul did; — It was all told. I cannot tell what followed ; 
all, and gave up all for me, preserved my secret } there was not room for many words. My wife’s 
Pa arms were about my neck, my child was nestled 

upon my breast: we were all weeping. 
Only a few days later, Laura and Rainsford 


at the expense of her own happiness 

She was checked by a groan from Ransford, the 
utterance of the name of the woman whom he had 
so cruelly wronged, in tones of mortal agony. were married, and sailed for India, and my wife 

“Taura! Laura!’ But Mrs. Wentworth never} and I took our child and went away to find a 
stirred, never turned her face ; looking out still } new home, brightened by the peace and content 
through the gloom, white and motionless as a} I so little deserved, unless honest and unceasing 
ghost. repentance for my madness and sin may have 

“She went with me to Canada,’’ pursued Clara. } given some slight claim to the repose which has 
“‘We staid there until after Tchudy was born—’’} settled upon my life. 














GRACES OF EDEN, 





BY Ss. E. GRAHAM, 





TuovwcH this world is a sad world, and sorrow is here, Where the sweet matin hymn of the mayis is sung, 
Oh! still there are joys that we should not forget, As we lie half reclined on some mossy bank green; 
For in Nature’s fair scenes, and in hearts we hold dear, 


In the broad, mighty ocean, beneath whose pure wave 
There are traces of Eden lingering yet. ad, MIsnTy ase Pp 


The pearl and the coral are glittering set, 

Tn the bright meadow blossom that bends to the stream ; Where the music of ages swells up from each care, 
In the pure water-lily and sweet violet There are traces of Eden lingering yet. 

Filled with dew-drops that sparkle in Phoebus’ bright beam, 


rhe vith deep s y is stirred. 
‘iharelare tranenict Rdendineenne ye And, oh ! when the heart with deep sorrow is stirred, 


And thorns with the flowers in our pathway are set, 





And the shadowy depths of the old woods among, Tn the soft, gentle tone, and the kind, soothing word, 
Where the wild-flower blooms, and the rill flows unseen ; There are traces of Eden lingering yet. ~ 
WAITING. 





b 
BY ETTIE W. NILLSON, 





Weantty I’ve waited for you, Haye you welcomed in another 
For your coming watched in vain ; To my vacant resting-place? 


Asked myself the hopeless question, 


Will he ever come again ? Long, long years I’ve waited for you, 


Hoping, trusting, fearing, till 
All these years am I forgotten ? All my doubts and fears would vanish, 
Or in absence are you true? Leave me hoping, trusting still. 
@h, my darling! *tis so lonely, 


! 7 +s fai . 
Waiting, watching here for you! Ah! but woman’s faith ne’er leaves her, 


And my trust outweighs my fears, 
Has your heart from its allegiance And T still will wait your coming, 
Turned to greet a fairer face? Though it be for years and years, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 214, 


CHAPTER VI. 

Harr Wesster was gone. The’ first’ sweet 
dream of love that had ever dawned upon Ger- 
trude was broken by a farewell which left‘hep in 
tears, and such vague sadness as haunts youth 
like positive grief until real sorrow comes. The 
first day she went off alone, and spent whole 
hours in her old play-ground on the hill, think- 
ing over every word her lover had spoken there, 
and wondering if he was made unhappy by this 
brief separation, which seemed to her an eternity 
already. 

The girl lingered around the turf-seat on the 
rock, and wandered beneath the larch-trees, bée- 
lieving herself supremely miserable, but uncon- 
sciously falling into such vague dreams as haunt 
a brain which has never comprehended the reali- 
ties of life. Gertrude was still scarcely more 
than a school-girl, wild, romantic, and with a 
world of latent.ambition slumbering in her vivid 
nature. With the first dawn of love comes this 
aspiring passion. Under those’ larch-trees she 
began to weave wild plans of an after life to be 
spent with that one man, who was the glory and 
cénter-figure of all her dreams. His’ powers of 
greatness she had comprehended without ad- 
mitting to herself the possibility of alloy. His 
brilliant intellect, his charm of manner, the 
energy with which he spoke of conquering a 
career: for himself, aroused all her enthusiasm 
and kindled her pride. What- was there that 
talents like his could not achieve? What posi- 
tion was there in her native land that he might 
not aspire to? As for herself, this brilliant being 
should be well mated. No one should have: the 
power to say that he had chosen an ignorant or un- 
informed country girl to creep through life under 
the shadow of a husband’s greatness. Hence- 
forth she had duties to perform, an’ intellect’ to 
cultivate, a place to fill. But in all this, one 
sweet, thrilling idea predominated—she loved 
and was beloved. If this first joy awoke proud 
aspirations, they sprung spontaneously out of 
a nature full of romance now, but capable of real 
action, asif hardened in the world’s fiery furnace. 

But all these things were vague and dreamy 
now ; rosy shadows were all around her. Every 


thought followed her lover. His'last words lin- 
gered in her ear; the touch of his last kiss still’ 
burned on her hand; more than once she caught 
herself pressing that hand to her lips, because 
his had left a rosy stain there. 

A. brook ran down the little ravine, that cleft 
the hill-side, some few yards from the larch- 
grove, and on its brink sat little Patty Vane, 
with a'battered doll in her lap, and one naked 
foct dropping down into the water, which rip- 
pled over and kissed it, as if a water-lily had 
been floating there. Close to the child was a tall 
cluster of ladies’ ear-jewels, from which she had 
gathered a handful of the golden and ruby-spot- 
ted flowers, which lay glowing in her lap. 

Patty had managed to twist two of these jewels 
in her ears, and was admiring her bright image 
in the brook, when a footstep startled her, and 
she saw: Gertrude moving about under the larch- 
trees. 

“There she is, lonesome enough. Wonder how 
she likes it, just for once: don’t you, dolly? You 
and I know. How long is it, dolly, since we 
haven’t hada soul to speak to but marm, who 
don’t let anybody talk but herself? ‘Eyer since 
those college chaps came,’ I know you want to 
say that, dolly. But babies-can’t talk; and you 
are nothing but a baby yet” 

Here Patty twisted a garland of jewels around 
her doll’s head, and held her over the water, 
that she might’ admire her own image in the 
broken waves. Then’ she prattled on again. 

“Sorry for hér, are you? Of course. So am 
I. She’s ‘a great big girl, and hasn’t a sign of a 
doll to comfort her; but you and I are company 
for each other. Shall we go up and see her? 
She'll have a chance to notice us, now that tall 
fellow has gone. Wasn’t you half tickled to 


‘death, dolly, when you saw him riding over the 


bridge? I was, anyhow. There, now, isn’t that 
lovely ?”’ 

While she was talking, Patty had not only 
crowned her doll with ladies’ ear-jewels, but had 
woven @ garland around the bottom of her muslin 


‘frock, and again thé little thing was held over 


the brook, which reflected her in dancing frag- 
ments: 
285 
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“There, how do you like this party dress? 
I mean to put on my new white apron with rufiles 
this very afternoon, just for) myself and you. 
Between us, now, I’m tired out of being dressed 
up every day for cousin Hart Webster, and then 
made to wait till he, and mar, and Clara have 
done eating ; just as if I couldn’t be hungry be- 
cause I am alittle girl. It’s too bad—don’t you 
think so, now?” 

That moment a rabbit, that had been hiding in 
a thicket close by the child, trembling, and afraid 
to stir, gave a sudden leap across the brook, and 
Patty, fearfully startled, dropped her doll into 
the water. With a cry of real distress she plunged 
in after it, and shook the drops from its frock, 
while her own plump legs were knee-deep in the 
little stream. 

“Oh, my poor child! My own darling baby !”’ 
she cried. ‘It will be your death of cold! Wet 
through and through! Shouldn’t wonder if it 
gives you a fit of teething, or scarlet fever, or 
something,”’ 

The poor doll did look particularly forlorn. 
Its flaxen curls hung straight, and its muslin 
ball-dress fell in a wisp about its limbs. No 
wonder the child, with her keen sensibilities and 
wonderful imagination, was possessed with an 
idea that the little thing really suffered. She 
began to cry terribly, and hugged the doll to her 
_bosom. 

‘Don’t be frightened,” she said, ‘sister Clara 
was worse drowned than you are, and she come 
to; but then she hasn’t been like herself since; 
all the time with that other college chap, who 
kept sick on purpose, I’m sure of it, just'to have 

‘her a nursing him up. I do wish neither of em 
had ever come. Next thing I shall know he’ll 
be going off, and sister Clara will look after him 


with her eyes full of tears, just as Gertie did this. 
morning, and then come up here and mope and) 


mope, just as she is doing now. Between you 
and me, dolly, she isn’t the same girl that she 
used to be, always going over the bridge, and 
wanting to do something for that fellow. I don’t 
think she’s asked me to say my prayers these 
two weeks; not that I want to so very much, but 
it don’t do for girls to haye college fellows about 
when they ought to be attending to things,” 

While she talked, little Patty was diligently 
wiping the moisture from her doll’s dress and 
hair, shaking back her own curls, meantime, 
and half-persuading herself that she had saved 
it from some terrible peril. At last she laid it 
softly on the turf, took off her apron, and made 
a mantle of it, with sweet, motherly ingenuity, 
which would have amused a philosopher had he 
witnessed her movements. 


“Come,” she said, ‘‘now that I’ve brought 
you round, suppose we try if Miss Gertie will 
take any notice of us, or just say, ‘Ah, little 
Patty! is that you?’ as she’s got to doing lately. 
Come along!” 

Thus muttering to her rescued doll, the little 
girl, whose isolation and discontent were more 
real than any one thought of, moved up the ra- 
vine, and made her quiet way toward the larch 
grove. As Gertrude sat alone, and half-discon- 
solate, weaying her changing hopes and fancies 
into a most changeable web, little Patty crept to 
her side, with the wet doll in her arms. 

Gertrude started, and held out her hand. She 
was glad to see the bright child, now that no 
dearer object was by. 

“Why, Patty, where did you come from?” 

‘‘Down by the brook,’ answered the child, 
‘‘and I’ve been in, too, after dolly, who was al- 
most drowned there, just as you pitched into the 
mill-dam after our Clara.” 

“Why, child, your clothes are dripping wet!” 

«So was your's, but they dried, and every- 
body. said you were so brave. 1 wonder what 
they’ll say about me ?”’ 

“That you are as good a litile girl as ever lived, 
dear’? 

Patty, shook her head. She was not quite sa- 
tisfied, with herself. 

“Well, I.didn’t go in quite so deep, because 
the brook isn’t a mill-dam ; but she went in, head 
over heels, and I after her. When I got her out 
there was nobody to help bring her to; so I come 
up here,’’ she said, hushing the demoralized doll 
inher arms, ‘‘Caught her death of cold, ’m 
afraid, and she’s teething.” 

The gravity of the little girl, the quaint, mo- 
therly way with which she patted and hushed 
the doll in her arms, made Gertrnde laugh. 

“Don’t, please !”’ said Patty, lifting her great, 
earnest eyes to the girl’sface, ‘Don’t! remem- 
ber, Clara’ couldn’t bear a noise.”’ 

«Yes; I know that!’? answered Gertrude, 
smothering her merriment. 

‘But we hayen’t any fire, and blankets, and 
things up here. What are we to do about it?” 

The child really seemed to think her mock 
baby a living thing, and in great danger, and was 
troubled by the amused unbelief in Gertrude’s 
eyes. 

“Do you think it will ever get over it,’ she 
questioned. ‘Just feel if it’s got a pulse.” 

Here Patty held out the doll’s arm, half cloth, 
half kid, stuffed soundly with saw-dust, and 
waited for Gertrude to search for a pulse, with 


as much apparent solicitude as any mot! ould 
feel for a sick child. 


we 
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Gertrude laid her finger on the tiny wrist. 

“Does it beat?” said Patty, and a mischevous 
smile began to twinkle over her plump mouth. 

‘‘T rather think so,’’ answered Gertrude, de- 
murely. 

All at once little Patty flung back her head, 
and burst into a fit of childish laughter. 

« Aint La little humbug?” she said. 
one humbug, and nothing else ?’’ 

“You are just that,’ said Gertrude, seizing 
upon the child, and kissing her with warmth. 
“Now, what possessed you to bring that ugly 
thing here?” 

“«T was lonesome,”’ answered Patty. ‘Since 
them college chaps came, there hasn’t been a 
soul to play with me, so dolly and I had to make 
up and be friends; didn’t we, dolly?” 

‘So you have been lonesome, Patty. I know 
what that means, now,’ said Gertrude, with a 
long sigh. 

“Since he went away,” answered the child. 
“That was what brought me up here. ‘She'll 
know what it is to be wandering about with no 
one to care for her,’ says I, ‘and she’ll have time 
to think of little Patty,’ says I.” 

Here Patty carried her. doll to the old oak 
stump, and laid it on the moss. Then she came 
back to Gertrude, and sat down at her feet. 

“Tt seems along time since you've been to see 
me,” said Gertrude, burying her hand in the 
thick wave’s of Patty’s hair. 

The child began to sob, 

«“Pve been hanging about all the time,” she 
said ; “‘but nobody cared.” 

“ And we neyer thought ofit. What ashame ?’’ 
said Gertrude. 

Patty lifted hereyes. They were full of tears. 

«I suppose you couldn’t help it,” she said. 
“Tt was those college chaps that did it. I just 
wish they’d both go right home, and never come 
back again.” 

“Oh, Patsey, you mustn’t say that, of your 
own cousin, too,” cried Gertrude, removing her 
hand from the little culprit’s head. 

“T hate great, big, tall cousins. What is the 
good of ’em? Only to keep little girls from the 
table, and make them afraid to speak loud.”’ 

“But your cousin, Mr. Webster, I mean, was 
always good to you, I’m sure.” 

«JT don’t care, and I don’t like him ‘a bit— 
there !’’ cried Patty. 

«You naughty girl!’ 

“Tf you want to talk about him, and you do, 
there now, I’d rather have dolly; she don’t 
bother about cousins.” 

Patty gave her head an angry shake, and 
dragged hér doll out from its bed of moss. 


*« Just 


2 





‘We're going home, and I hope you'll be just 
as lonesome as lonesome as I am.’” 

Away the child marched, with her eyes full of 
tears, and a swell of pain at her heart. It was 
only a childish trouble, futile and unreasoning ; 
but not the less hard to bear for that. Indeed, 
it seems to me that, unreasoning sorrows are the 
worst that can fall upon us; they have no limit 
in the mind, and their vagueness terrifies the 
imagination. : 

She was keenly jealous, too, this little child, 
and resented the anxious waiting and watching 
of the last few weeks, when she had been driven 
to the society of her doll, while the elder girls 
seemed to have forgotten her, and were enjoy- 
ing themselves so much with their visitors. 

Sometimes it really is a hard thing to bea 
young child, full of sensitive feeling, which all 
the world ignores. 

‘Pll go home, and tell Clara not to speak to 
that other college chap again. He’s no business 
to be coming over to our house, now that our tall 
cousin is gone, sitting there in the out-room, as 
if it belonged to him, and looking at sister Clara 
as if he wanted to eat her. Why don’t he go 
home, I should like to know?” 

Patty walked fast, and felt a sort of pride in 
turning her back on Gertrude. There was some- 
thing grand in resentment against a person so 
much older and larger than herself, which up- 
lifted the child. 

‘“‘T heard mar telling aunt Eunice that she’d 
better look out, or Gertie would be over head 
and ears in love with our big cousin—and so she 
is. Mad just’cause I said I hated him, which is 
the truth, till her hand shook among my curls, 
as if she wanted to box my ears, which I know 
she did, and I used to have such fun over there, 
and think so much of her; but it’s all over now. 
She wants me to give up hating him, and I 
won't. Oh, my!’ 

Little Patty came toa sharp halt; for that mo- 
ment she saw two persons through the apple- 
tree branches, and the sight faixly took away her 
breath. 

It was Clara and young Compton who had been 
strolling through the orchard, stopping now and 
then inthe coo] shades. They were walking very 
slowly, for the young man was still feeble, and 
he was speaking to Clara with great earnestness. 

«There they are,’ said Patty, ‘and Ill just 
go that way and see if either of ’em will take 
notice.” 

So Patty walked off, looking very resolute, and 
resolved to claim a little attention for herself. 
But that young couple were too deeply engrossed 
by each other to observe the child; who began 
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to hesitate a little, and walk softly as she came } Clara, and dropped it at her feet. 
She com- } could see that he was holding both her hands in 


near enough to look upon their faces. 
prehended that something very serious was going 
on, in which she was to hold no part, and which 
threatened to leave her quite alone. It was un- 
satisfactory to tell her troubles to a doll, that 
kept staring at her, and never spoke, after the 
free romps, and walks, and joyous companion- 
ship, with which she had spent the few years of 
her life with those two girls. An older and more 
patient girl than little Patty might have borne 
the cold corners in which she was thrust with as 
little patience. 

The child did absolutely love her doll, and 
confide in it with a hollow sort of trust, that it 
could feel for her, and understand, in some de- 
gree, the ache at her heart, when the two girls 
who had pitted her so, were carried out of her 
world by their lovers; but, in the depths of her 
heart, she knew that there was make-believe in 
it all, and sometimes shook the poor thing in 
wrath that it was not real. For some moments 
Clara and Compton had been standing; but now 
they sat down on a fragment of rock, and Patty 
could see that her sister was very much dis- 


turbed; a bright color eame and went in her: 


cheeks. She held a branch of golden-rod in her 
hand, from which she was stripping the soft, 
yellow down with a neryous movement. 

“‘Tt’s of no sort of use,’’ muttered little Patty. 
“They are going on just like the others, looking 
down, and talking low, and not caring for any- 
body in the world but their twoselves. By-and- 
by he’ll go away, then Clara will just ery her 
eyes out, like Gertie there; and that will be all 
the good of it. Oh, my! how lonesome it is.” 

Plenty of rocks were scattered along the hill- 
side, and on one of: these the child perched 


herself, watching the young couple as they } 


sat and conyersed together. Compton was talk- 
ing earnestly, and, at times, Clara ceased tearing 
at the golden-rod, and bent her head, as if listen- 
ing to something very sweet. 

Patty watched them with wide-open, eager 
eyes. Her sense of loneliness was lost in curi- 
osity. There was something thrilling and mys- 
terious going on, which excited and troubled her. 
What was Compton saying?) Why gid Clara look 
so resolutely on the ground? She longed to ask 
these questions of some one, but had no faith 
that dolly could help her in this emergency. 
It was altogether a case beyond her silent sym- 
pathy. 

Still, she watched these two young people, 
who seemed to be alone in the world, from any 
consciousness they took of surrounding objects. 
Compton took the branch of golden-rod from 


Then Patty 


his, and kissing them over and over again. 

«<I just wonder she don’t slap his face,’’ cried 
the child, full of vivid indignation. “I'll tell mar, 
just as sure as I live. He ought to be ashamed 
of himself; by-and-by he'll be wanting me to 
kiss him, but I won’t. See if I do—there!”’ 

Up Patty started, her eyes sparkling, her 
cheeks hot with childish rage, and ran toward 
home. Mrs. Vane was in the triangular garden, 
pulling up some beets for dinner, when the child 
came tumbling over the wall, and ran to her. 

“Mar! mar! I wish you'd just go up through 
aunt Eunice’s orchard, and tell Clara to come 
right home. She sitting there with that sick fel 
low, and mar. ihe 

Mrs. Vane brought a fine red beet up by th« 
roots, and shook the soil away from it before shy 
took notice of the child’s excitement. 

‘What was it you were a saying, Patsy? The 
mill-dam makes such a noise,’’ she inquired at 
last. 

But the child had been seized with a thrill of 
compunction. What right had she to tell tales 
about her sister Clara. The hot color died out 
of her face. 

“Oh, nothing very particular, mar! Only 
Pm so awful lonesome, with no one to talk with, 
and—and I just want to burst out a crying; 
that’s all.” 

Here Patty sunk down on the beet-bed, and, 
with the great maroon-colored leaves drooping all 
around her, burst into a childish passion of tears. 





«Why, Patsy, what is the matter?” cried Mrs. 
Vane, astonished for once into asking a direct 
question. 

‘Nothing, only dolly has been drownded in 
the brook, just as Clara was in the mill-dam, 
and—and I can’t bring her to, and that Mr. 
Compton. Oh, mar! do ask aunt Eunice to send 
him home. He isn’t of a mite of use here, and 
T hate him.” 

“Wate him! Dear me! what has come over 
the child,” cried Mrs. Vane, now fairly set a 
going. ‘Talks about hating, and such like, as 
if she knew what it meant. Now, Patty, get 
right up from that beet-bed; the leaves are wet, 
and you'll catch your death of cold.” 

Patty jumped up, and ran into the mill. Poor 
thing! it seemed as if the whole world was 
against her. 

Mrs. Vane followed, and was washing her 
vegetables in the back porch when Clara came 
in. Without laying aside her bonnet, she crept 
close up to her mother, and asked, in a trembl- 
ing whisper, if there was anything she could do. 
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Mrs. Vane kept her eyes steadily on her work. 
She had caught, at one glance, the glow and 
tremor in that young face, and, out of her sim- 
ple womanliness, pretended not to observe. 

“No,” she said, scraping a tuft of the root 
from the plump, red beet in her hand, with the 
sharp point of a kitchen-knife. ‘There isn’t 
more than I can do,” 

Still the girl lingered in the porch. 

« Mother !”’ 

‘Well, Clara. What is it?” 

“‘“Mr.—Mr. Compton and I have been out 
walking.” 

« Well, I knew that! Patty saw you in the 
orchard.” 

Clara started, and began to tremble, like a 
guilty thing. A flush of innocent shame crim- 
soned her face, neck, and hands. 

« We—he was talking to me, mother.” 

«Yes, Psuppose so.” 

« About—about loving me !”’ 

«Yes, daughter.” 

« Better—better than all the world beside, 
mother.” 

“Just what Vane said to me,” muttered the 
housewife, and a soft, struggling sigh just stirred 
her bosom. 

“Did you speak, mother 2” 

“Not exactly. So he—he rather likes you, 
does he?” 

“Tikes me! Oh, yes, mother!” 

« And you like him, daughter?” 

«Yes, mother, if—if you and father don’t ob- 
ject!” 

“Object! Why should we, if you love each 
other,” said the mother, dropping the vegetable 
she was scraping, and looking squarely into her 
daughter’s face for the first time. . ‘It isn’t in 
me or your father to interfere, when the good 
God puts love into an honest heart,”’ 

« But Mr. Compton thinks that pa, being owner 
of the mill property, might expect his daughter 
to marry some well-off man. Oh, mother! that 
was just what he said, and it frightened me a 
little.” ; 

' Some well-off man! Does he think your par 
expects a young fellow to be well-off before he’s 
had a chance to work for it?” 

Clara’s eyes shone like stars through the tears 
that sprung into them. At any rate that dear 
mother would be her friend. 

‘‘ Besides that,’? continued the good woman, 
new fairly set a going. ‘What sort of a start 
in life did your par haye, I should like to know? 
Just sixty dollars, that he had laid up out of his 
wages, and a two-year old colt. As for the set- 
ting out, I reckon we can do by our first girl 




















just as well as your grandpar did by me. There’s 
a chest. of homespun linen up stairs, that hasn’t 
seen the daylight since it was bleached. As for 
blankets, there’s plenty, and three patch-work 
quilts, ready for the frames, besides bird’s-eye 
table-cloths and towels, and a roll of rag-carpet- 
ing, that I never would have touched, and, and—” 

Here Mrs. Vane was interrupted by a pair of 
caressing white arms flung around her neck, and 
two lips, plump and sweet as ripe cherries, 
pressed to her mouth, while it was yet full of 
benificent words. 

«Oh, mother! how kind you are! How I 
love you! Butit was always so. I never had 
a fear or a cloud, that you didn’t come in like a 
sunshiny day, and make everything, bright.” 

*«[ wish I could! How I wish I could!” said 
the mother, with a soft, quivering smile. “It 
would be so easy, for us old people to work and 
suffer for our children ; and it seems natural, too, 
because we are used to it; but, somehow, we 
can’t. God doesn’t permit it. Every back must 
learn to bear its own burden, I suppose, and 1 

Here Clara checked the soft flow of her mo- 
ther’s speech with grateful kisses. 

«Come in, and speak with him, mother ; he jis 
waiting for you.” 

Mrs. Vane shook the water from her hands, 
and wiped them vigorously on the roller-towel. 

“Ts my cap on. straight, Clara?” 

“Yes, mother.’ 

Mrs. Vane untied her apron, and Clara saw 
that her hands shook a little. 

“ Why, Clara, it seems only yesterday that you 
were a baby in my lap; and a dreadful pretty 





baby you were. Your match couldn’t be found 


in the whole neighborhood.” 

Clara smiled, and a soft glitter of tears came 
into her eyes, while Mrs. Vane smoothed down 
the skirt of her dress with both hands, in a hesi- 
tating way, as if she had some dread of the in- 
terview before her. 

«T wish he had spoke to par firsi,’”’ she said. 
“ My goodness! there he goes, right over to the 
mill, a looking as earnest as if he had got a 
whole harvest of wheat to grind. I declare it 
brings the heart right into my mouth!” 

Clara did not answer. She was leaning over 
the railing of the back porch, following Compton 
with a half-frightened look. | What would her 
father say? Would she ever dare to look in his 
face again ! 

Mrs. Vane sat down'on a wooden chair, folded 
both hands resolutely in her lap, and fixed her 
eyes on the arch of! amber-tinted water that 
curved over the mill-dam. She, too, was rest- 


‘less and anxious. There might be difficulties in 
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her husband’s mind. Compton had no trade, ; hold-stone. Clara started up, and fled to her 
and, so far as she knew, had not made a profes- } room. i 
sion iu any church or congregation. 
Clara still leaned over the railing; but her CHAPTER VII. 
eyes were on the water now. She had watched Hvar Compron, like most earnest men, found 
Compton till he disappeared under the low, shely- { it hard to wait, when a thing requiring courage 
ing roof of the mill; then a trembling seized {| was to be done. During the few moments in 
upon her, and the river seemed to heave and} which he was left alone, the idea had struck 
swell under her feet, and the back stoop quivered ; him that his first duty lay at the mill, and there 
like the deck of a yessel. he went, not without trepidation, for he was 
The old, upright clock, with its brazen front { young, and had little to offer but love, in ex- 
and cherry-wood case, tolled out the hour so} change for love. He knew the miller to bea 
loudly, that Mrs. Vane started. thrifty and cautious man, who was not likely to 
“Goodness, me! how much time they take!” § take his good looks and education at much above 
she exclaimed, hurrying her vegetables from the } their value, and, under these disadvantages, he 
tin-pan, where she had left them, into an iron} was far from confident of a favorable answer: 
pot, which was speedily Swung over the kitchen } but having won the love of that Sweet girl, and 
fire. ‘*One may as well be at work as waiting ; { fallen to worshiping her with all the strength 
for there’s no calculating on Vane, if he once} of his young manhood, he knew himself, in 
gets to quoting Scripture, and talking about that} honor, bound to state the case clearly to her fa- 
water turned into wine; but he needn’t keep } ther, before the gun went down upon his happi- 
that poor child a shaking like a leaf another $ ness. 
half-hour. If he does, I will out to the mill, and 
cut him short. It really is strange that some 
people don’t know how to stop when they once } from the walls, thus forming a shelter for the 
get to talking. Why can’t Vane take an exam- teams which were constantly coming and going 
ple by me, and say what he wants to in just as} with grain or flour. Wreaths and particles of 





The mill was a large one, covering a great deal 
of ground, and Spreading its low roof far out 


eee 





few words as possible? Clara, dear.” dusty flour clung to the broad entrance-door 
«Yes, mother.” through which Compton passed into the atmos- 
“Hadn't you better come in, and sit down.” phere of a snow-storm without its coldness. The 
“‘T can’t, mother: I—I’m so anxious.” broad body of the mill was surrounded by 


“Well, just as you like. Only don’t worry } wooden bins, running over with corn, wheat, 
about his being gone solong. That don’t amount and rye. Sacks of grain, Waiting their turn to 
to anything.” be ground, were heaped against them, and piles 

Clara’s fears took form from her mother’s of new barrels formed ramparts through which 
words. Surely it need not take go long for her } the young man passed toward the massive stones, 
father to say ‘yes.’ That sweet word which that made the whole building tremble, as they 
was like the key of heaven to her. What could ground their rough faces together, and sent flour 
they be talking about so long? Was her father } like drifting snow in one direction, and worth- 
angry? [Had the whole thing taken him by sur-} less bran in another, 
prise? Would he refuse the consent her heart The noise of the great water-wheel, and the 
was craving for? low thunder of the stones in perpetual motion, 

As one sees figures moving in a dream, the} disturbed the young man; for how was his voice, 
girl saw her lover come out from the mill, and } tremulous with its delicate secret, to be heard 
move toward the house. He must not see her amid all this tumult? Should he wait till even- 
there, watching so anxiously. What would he ing, when the miller was sure to be at home? 
think of her? No. The suspense of waiting was more than he 

The blood rushed into her pale face with this} had the courage to undertake. In that thick 
thought, and she darted, breathlessly, into the atmosphere, and amid the tumult of crashing 
house, fell upon her knees, and buried her face } stones, his destiny, and that of the fair girl, left 
in her mother’s lap. in such tremulous uncertainty, must be Gecided. 

*‘Oh, mother, he is coming |” Through the floating mist Compton saw the 

Mrs. Vane smoothed the girl’s hair with her gray figure of a little man moving toward the 


plump, work-hardened hand, hopper, with a well-filled bag on his shoulder. 
“Don’t be frightened! Don’t take on so, } He drew a deep breath. That man held his des- 
daughter !”” tiny. It was hewilderingly strange. Only a 


The gate opened. A footstep was on the thres-{ few weeks before they had been strangers. Now 
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a grand passion, which had transfigured his 
whole being—made him almost afraid to ap- 
proach the person who had seemed so insignifi- 
cant then. 

The young man approached the miller, slowly, 
almost with timidity. His heart beat quickly ; 
for his life he could not have drawn a deep 
breath. 

“Mr. Yane!’’ 

The miller did not hear him. He was reliev- 
ing his shoulder of the bag he had carried, which 
settled, with a mellow crash, to the floor. Then 
he began to untie the twisted strings that fastened 
it. 

‘Myr. Vane |” 

The miller did not trouble himself to look up ; 
but tugged away at a very hard knot, like a ter- 
rier pulling at a root. 

“Can't do it, neighbor. It’s of no use asking 
me. Every man at his turn. No going up head 
without spelling in this grist-mill. Just set your 
grist down in that row nearest the door, and it 
will have a fair chance.” 

«But, Mr. Vane, I—I have no grist to grind.” 

“No grist to. grind! Then what brings you 
here ?”” 

Vane left the refractory strings at rest for a 
moment, and straightened himself up. 

“What!ha! Isityou, Mr. Compton? Come 
to see about that school business, I reckon. Well, 
the committee had a meeting last night, and, it 
seems to me, your chances are from fair to mid- 
dling. I set myself to work in earnest among 
them, and, considering that the majority are a 
littro stiitnecked in a doctrinal point of view, I 
made out a good case with them, Shouldn’t 
wonder if you get the school, Mr. Compton. 
Can’t pronrise for a certainty ; but I feel it in my 
bones that you'll be our cnoice. 

“Thank you,’ said Compton, “Thank you 
very much, very much, indeea. can’t express 
myself—that is, Mr. Vane, I come here just on 
another subject. I—I What a confounded 
racket the stones make, He doesn’t hear a word 
I say.” 

Sure enough, Vane, having delivered his opin- 
jon about the school, was pulling more gently at 
the strings again, and, with much patience, un- 
tied the knot. Then he looked up. 

«You were a saying something, Mr. Compton, 
but the buzz of the stones makes my hearing un- 
certain. Besides, I never hanker after thanks.”’ 

“TY had something else, Mr. Vane, to speak 
with you about.’’ 

« Something else ?”’ 

«Will you step this way a little? I will not 
detain you long.” 





‘Wait a minute.” 

Here Vane lifted the open bag in his arms, 
and poured its contents into the hopper. 

«There’s a good feed for them, as they can go 
ahead without help,” he said, throwing down the 
empty bag. ‘* This way.” 

An open window, curtained with cobwebs, 
lined and embossed with ridges of flour, looked 
upon the river, and splendid thickets of laurel - 
and ivy that grew on the opposite hill-side. The 
wind came through it, pure and fresh, and the 
two men who stood there found themselves far 
enough from the grinding-stones to make them- 
selves understood. 

“Well,” said Vane, wiping the white dust 
from his face, ‘I listen.” 

“Mr. Vane, I am almost a stranger to you; 
but those who know me best, will tell you that I 
ant an honest and honorable man. I—L 
The truth is, I love your daughter.” 

“My daughter! Why, I haven’t got any 
daughter old enough for a young fellow to love.” 

“Still she is a young lady !’”” 

‘What! My Clara? She’s only, only: 

«Jn her nineteenth year, I believe.” 

«In her nineteenth year? Well—y-e-s. I 
shouldn’t have thought it, without reckoning; 
but you might as well ask for little Patty. She’s 
just as likely to be in love.” 

“Not with me, I faney,” said Compton, smil- 
ing. ‘I am not a favorite with little Patty. 

“But, Clara! Our Clara?’ questioned Vane, 
fixing his keen eyes on the young man. 

‘She knows that I love her dearly.” 

«And she loves you?” 

There was a pathetic thrill in the little man’s 
voice, that disturbed Compton, who answered 
modestly. 

“T hope. Indeed, she has told me so.”’ 

Compton bent his appealing eyes on the mil- 
ler’s face. It began to quiver. Spite of an effort 
to still his lips, they took a sorrowful curve; the 
lids drooped oyer his eyes, and down his dusty 
cheeks two great tears rolled, each leaving a 
faint furrow behind it. 

«And you almost a stranger,” he said, in a 
tone of mournful reproach. 

“I know,” said Compton, misunderstanding a 
grief which no man who has not been a parent 
can ever appreciate. ‘I have little to offer 
which can make you willing to part with her.” 

Vane interrupted him with a sharp cry. 

“Offer! Young man! Do you think millions 
of money could make me willing to part with 
her! I wasn’t thinking of that, but of the child, 
of, of ——” 

A sab finished the sentence. 
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Vane turned 
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Are WN RE ae Se ee the window, and walked away. Directly } 
he returned, with the flour-dust wiped away 
from around his eyes, which were still wet and 
flushed. 

«You can’t expect the father of a family to 
take in an idea like this all at once without 
wincing,”’ he said. ‘I never could realize that 
my daughters would want to leave me, and it 
comes hard.” 

“Tcan understand that it would be a great 
sacrifice for any one to give up a young creature 
like that; but I do not ask it yet. Only let me 
feel sure that you will consent, when I am better 
able to SHH her. “It may be years before I 
can claim her.”’ 

The miller’s face brightened. Compton saw 
it, and went on. 

‘‘We love each other dearly.’ She is willing 
to wait, and I am able to work.” 


Vane’s eyes began to kindle. 
on, 

‘You shall not lose a daughter. . I only ask 
the promise that in time you will accept,a son.” 

Compton held out his hand a littleshyly. The 
miller took it with a heavy sigh. 

“T hope God will reconcile me tovit,”’ he said ; 
“but it seems to me like promising to go to.a 
funeral.” ; 

This unexpected sadness troubled the young 
man; he could neither protest nor expestulate. 
The father’s beart had been taken by surprise, 
and wounded with the first idea,of a great; loss. 
What argument could assuage the pain of taking 
a second place in the heart of his child? A bit- 
ter and jealous sense of wrong made him unjust 


Compton went 
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to the young man, whose gentle and pleading 
manner rebuked the feeling. 

‘God will help me in time,” he said, strug- 
gling to keep back the tears that burned close to 
his eyes, . ‘I have nothing against you, young 
man; but its hard.” 

Compton’ s eyes were turned upon the little 
man with genuine sympathy. 

“<T never realized before how hard it must be.” 

‘And you can’t yet. Nobody can who has 
not buried a daughter, or given one to be may- 
ried. J shouldn’t know which to choose.” 

Compton was about to speak, but Vane turned 
from him. 

“Go in, and talk with her mother,’ he said. 
“‘T shouldn’t like to be the one to break it to her.”’ 

The young man smiled faintly. He had reason 
to think that Mrs. Vane had not been so blind 
as-her husband. When he was gone, the miller 
did not return to his work, but crept into a cor- 
ner, made by two bins, and falling upon his 
knees, covered his face with his hands, and, for 
some minutes, sobbed like a child. 

Then from one of the bins a bright little head 
appeared, and two naked feet were thrust up 
through the corn, in which they had been buried ; 
then little Patty herself sprang from the bin, 
where she had been crying out her grief, and, 
scattering the golden corn, right and left, flung 
her arms around her father’s neck. 

«Don’t ery, par: don’t, now! Never you 
seem to mind. Ill loye you dearly, and stay 
with you forever and ever. If any college feller 
asks me to leave you, P1—I’'ll up and kill him, 
There!” (TO BE CONTINGED.) 
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Over the hill-tops with Spring-time green, 
Over the yalleys where brooklets sang; 
Through forests where shadow and shine were seen, 
And songs of the wild-birds'so lightly rang, 
, -A little child wandered, in blithesome play, 
And scattered fine seed in a lithesome way. 


The tones of the brooklets were soft and sweet; 
The songs of the wild-birds were glad and clear; 
But the story she warbled was so complete, 
Only her music one cared to'hear. 
And her little hand glowed like a thing of light, 
As she pcattered all widely the seeds so bright, 


‘When her task was ended, she went to rest; 
On a nfossy knoll, under scented pines; 

Her mantle, a sunbeam from out the west, 
Her pillow a cluster of golden vines. 

And angels watched oyer the beautiful ona, 

And lulled her to sleep, for her day was:done, 


Another child wandered another day, 
Over the pathway her feet had traced ; 
Beneath and around him the blossoms lay, 
Born from the seeds her fingers placed 
In the soft, brown earth, as she ran along, 

Glowing with beauty, light, and song. 


Little he dreamed of the dimpled hand, 
That kindly brightened the way for him; 
Little he knew of the “Summer land,” 
Where she wandered, unfettered, and free from sin, 
Why should he maryel, his road was sweet, 
Bordered with blossoms, and all complete? 


Have ye not heard what Christ has said, 
“The measure ye meet shall be meted again.” 
If you brighten the way for another to tread, 
A Hand that is mighty repays again. 
_ He gathered the roses her hand had given— 
She gathered the roses that bloom in Heaven. 
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All the early spring poplins, poplinettes, pon- 
gees, percales, etc., etc., are now in the market, 
in every variety of color and shade, and at almost: 
every conceivable price, from the percale, at 





: 
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twenty-five cents per yard, to the pongee, at a 
dollar and twenty-five cents. These latter, by- } 
the-by, though expensive at first, are really not ; 
so in the end, for they both wear well and wash } 
well. 

Our first illustration is a walking-dress, to be 
made of any of the spring materials we have 
mentioned, as the wearer may prefer. A bottle- 

Vox, LXI.—20 





green color would be a yery pretty and season- 
able color. The skirt, as will be seen from the 
engraving, is trimmed with a deep, gathered 
flounce, headed with a puffing and deep plaiting. 
Rounded tablier, forming a tunic, trimmed to 
match the skirt. Bodice, with long basques, 
behind, trimmed like the tablier. Sash-bow, 
without lappets. This is a particularly stylish 
costume for early spring wear. But it may be 
worn quite into the summer, on cold, raw, blus-~ 
tering days. 

The costume we give next, is made of a very 
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light shade of buff mohair, or summer poplin, 
and the trimming consists of pipings of ‘a pretty 
contrasting shade of brown. These pipings may 
either be of silk or of the same material as the 
dress. Of course, the latter is much less ex- 
pensive. The dresses still continue long for the 
under-skirt, but care must be taken nt to make 
them too wide, as too much width produces the 
lapping-over, and that is when the skirt becomes 
worn-out. Seven rows of piping ornament the 
under-skirt. The upper one is cut, as may be 
seen, with quite a short apron in front, under 
which the sides of the back breadths are dis- 
posed. This upper-skirt is neither as long or 
full as those of the winter style, slightly looped 
at the back, and trimmed with five rows of piping. 
The waist is aclose-fitting basque bodice, slashed 
up the back seams as far as the waist. Open 
sleeves, with passementerie button and tassels 
added to the trimming, which is, of course, like 
the rest of the costume. Clear muslin frills still 
continue to be worn for street costume, with 
sleeves to match. Sixteen yards of poplin, and 
five to six yards for trimming, will be required. 
These poplins cost from fifty cents up to one 
dollar per yard. 

Next, we give a little girl’s dress of white 
pique. This pretty little dress is of fine, corded 
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three-quarters of an inch im width, costing from 
thirty-five to séverty five cents for pieces of 
twelve yards. This braid is put on the under- 
skirt in‘a simple scallop, quite on the edge. 
The upper-skirt is rather more elaborate, and 
the braid ig made to form pyramids at about 
every quarter of a yard around the skirt. Bret- 
telles are added over the shoulder, and a belt, 
with rosettes, completes the dress. This one is 
high in the neck, with short sleeves; but that 
is optional. For a child from five to seven years 
old, four and a half to five yards of pique will 
be sufficient, and two pieces of trimming. ‘These 
piques can be bought from fifty to seventy-five 
cents. Those at sixty-five are the most desirable, 
both for texture and quality. 

We follow with a little girl’s walking-dress of 
buff linen, trimmed with fine searlet alpaca braid ; 





four rows plain on the under-skirt, and the fifth 
in loops, turning upward. The upper-skirt has 
an apron-front, and rounded off to the back, 
where it is nearly as long as the first skirt. This 
is looped up a good deal. Close-fitting waist, 
with a postillion waist at the back, wih belt and 
bow. Coat-sleeves, with open frill at the wrist. 


white pique, and is ornamented with a fancy wash { All trimmed to match the under-skirt. This is 
braid, or what is called pique trimming, about (a very pretty and useful dress, as it will bear 
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any amount of washing; suitable for walking, 
house, or traveling. Brown alpaca braid trims 
very prettily, or even black. There is a rolling- 
collar, open in front, and worn over a tiny che- 
misette. Five yards of linen, at thirty-seven 
to forty cents, and a piece of alpaca braid, at 
seventy-five cents, will make this little costume. 

We conclude with a boy’s flannelsaeque. This 
is good for a complete suit, with Knickerbocker 
pants, being made of dark-blue flannel, and 
trimmed with white linen braid, put on as seen 
in the pattern. It is simply a loose sacque, 
belted in at the waist, and with a broad, sailor 
collar, Trim the pants with the braid down 


the outside seams, adding three large pearl but- 
tons at the knee. 
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An opera-cloak, or wrap, made of white cloth, 
or cashmere, and trimmed with velvet ribbon, 
braid, and buttons, as seen in the illustration, 
it consists of three pieces, viz: 

No. 1. Har or Front. 

No. 2. Harr or Back. 

No. 8. Snerve. 





[ 





fil . i 


These pieves are engraved in the diagram on 
the next page, the dimensions being given, in 
inches, marked on each piece. 

A hollow plait is laid in the back, and is indi- 
cated by the dotted line, 

The sleeve is very large, forms points in the 
back, and is trimmed like the rest of the cloak. 
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TIDINS IN DARNING 





AND CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





In the front of the number, we give two new 
patterns for tidies, one being in crochet and one 
in darning. The crochet pattern is for a small 


tidy: Or the design may be used for a square 


to work up into a counterpane.: The other pat- 


tern is for a tidy in darned netting. We are 
continually asked for patterns of this kind. One 
of the very prettiest patterns in netting was the 
colored one, for curtains, in our March number. 
We have still several yery beautiful ones to give. 


BED-ROOM TIDY. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This tidy is netted in square mesh, with me-$ engraving, above, gives one quarter of the tidy 
dium tidy cotton; and on this netted square is } complete: the engraving helow gives the inner 
darned the center filling and two borders. The ? border of the center, and the outside border, en- 
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larged, showing how the darning is done. The 3 small cut. The middle border on the large cut 

borders are separated by a herring-bone stitch, } may readily be worked from the design. These 

which is easily discernible from the detail in the § patterns may be either darned in with white 
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298 JACKET IN FRAME-WORK. 





darning-cotton, or with Turkey red working } but these latter will not wash. A knotted firinge 
cotton, which will bear constant-washing. They} is added to the cotton. They are both con- 
also look very pretty done in shaded split zephyrs, $ venient and pretty : and are easily made. 


JACKET IN FRAME-WORK. 





BY MES. JANE 


WEAVER, 




























































































































































































































































































Tn the front of the number we give an illus- 
tration, (back and front views, ) printed in colors, 
of this charming jacket. 

The mode of making this jacket is illustrated, 
very fully, in the two engravings we give here. 

The large cut, above, shows the work in the 
frame, with wrong side uppermost, the cut, on the 
following page, as it appears when finished on the 
right side. 





The materials used are red and white wool, 
and white filoselle. The fronts, back, side-pieces, 
and sleeves, are worked separately, and sewn 
together. 

The trimming consists of a broad, white 
fringe, with little tufts of red wool, and a 
border of twisted wool, with a row of woolen 
balls on each side. Nothing can be prettier 
than the effect of this trimming. 





CROCHET SQUARE FOR COUNTERPANE. 


A row of balls also marks the seams at the 
back, and on the shoulders. 
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This jacket, thus made and trimmed, is both 
stylish and comfortable. 2 





CROCHET SQUARE FOR COUNTERPANE 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design for ; treble is worked, so that the number of stitches 


a crochet square for counterpane, ete. 
sign is of common ribbed, or Plisse stitch, which, 
as is well known, is. of double crochet, worked 
backward and forward, always putting the hook 
‘through the hind link of the chain, with raised 
shells of treble. Our model, given in the full 
size, requires a foundation of fifty-one stitches. 
The shells are begun in the third ‘row, and for 
each of these, going backward, one half, three 
whole, and one half trebles, are to be worked in 
one double of the former row. In going for- 
ward the treble stitches are to be passed over. 


This de- { and the same height of the row is again reached, 


the shell itself lying raised. Every shell re- 
quires, accordingly, two rows, therefore, a whole 
rib of the ground part between the separate shells 
lies upward. When the required size is worked, 
the square is finished by a row of treble, sepa- 
rated by two chain and passing over two stitches 
of the foundation, increasing a few stitches at 
each corner; into this row a row of double is 
worked, stitch upon stitch, with the same in- 
crease at the corners. This square may be used 
with another of the same size and shape, or by 


In the double stitch at the back of the shell one $ itself with a border. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 





EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Prants ror FLowertng IN THE SHADE.—The Country 
Gentleman records the experience of an acquaintance who 
began planting « flower-garden fifteen years ago, by cutting 
circular elliptical beds in the green lawn, and for several 
years had a beautiful display of brilliant flowers. The trees, 
mostly evergreen, with some that were deciduous, which sur- 
rounded the garden, and occasionally were interspersed 
through it, have now grown up twenty feet high or more, 
and shade the flower-beds so much that they have lost their 
former brilliancy, and some of them are entirety crowded out 
with shade. The owner is not willing to destroy these trees, 
and he inquires if there are not many plants which will flower 
frecly under their shade, so that he may have both shade and 
floral beauty. In reply the Country Gentleman suggests to 
him to make his ground a place for native ornamental plants, 
All that grow and bloom in the woods, will grow and bloom 
under the shade of his trees. Some of the finest gems of the 
floral world may still be found in their native localities—and 
they are worth the effort to preserve and retain them, now 
that they are gradually retreating with the disappearance of 
our native forests. They may be taken up at any time alter 
they have ceased to grow. Some, like the Hepatica, may 
be found readily by their leaves; others, like the phloxes 
and lilies, are soon lost by the dying down of their stems, and 
the places should be marked by sticks while they are in 
bloom, so that the roots may be found and dug up a few 
weeks afterward. Now is the time to commence marking 
for such a collection, and it may be continued the summer 
through. Some will grow in common or thin soil, such, for 
example, as are found on knolls and the sides of ravines. 
Others, like the Cypripediums and Orchis fimbriata, which 
grow in rather moist or peaty localities, should have deep 
beds of leaf mold for their reception. Every person who has 
a taste for botany, and for our beautiful native flowers, will 
know where and what to look for. But we may mention a 
few, among the many which may be chosen as samples: 
Hepatica triloba, Claytonica virginica, Erythronium, Trilium 
grandiflorum, Lilium Philadelphicum, Hpigea repens, Ane- 
mone thilictroides, Sanguinaria, Phlox divaricata, Viola 
Canadensis, etc. Those that are small should be placed by 
themselves, or mingled with other small kinds. To these 
may be added some of our fine, cultivated plants, which grow 
well in shade, as, for example, the Auricula and pansies. 
Native shrubs, as the Azalea and Rhododendrons would add 
to the effect; and, on suitable soils, the Kalmia would make 
a fine display. We have seen a striking effect produced by 
interspersing bushes of the Rhododendron catawbiense among 
the trees and undergrowth of a natural plantation. We 
cannot conceive of any finer effect than that produced by a 
brilliant profusion of native flowers, skillfully managed, and 
growing under the dense shade of a door-yard or lawn plan- 
tation. Ofcourse, in some lovalities, in our extensive country, 
it is too late to transplant some of these varieties, But in 
other localities there is yet time. 


“Tue UNExprorep Arrack,” is from an original picture, 
by E. L. Henry, one of the most conscientious artists we 
have in America, Nothing conld be more natural, and we 
may add,more humorous, than this graphic illustration. 
“ Baby” has no idea of losing his piece of bread and butter, 
and is crying out lustily for help, to prevent it, 
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TABLE. 


“Tarrie Besstz’s Brrtwpsy.”"—Our premium-plate, for 
this year, as we predicted, has proved unusually popular. 
One of our contributors has sent us the following verses on it: 


“LITTLE BHESSIE’S BIRTHDAY.” 
BY MRS. EF. C. LOOMIS. 


CLAsPING her treasures with radiant face, 
She is a vision of beauty and grace; 
Dear little Bessie, just five years old, 
With eyes of azure, and curls of gold. 


O’er the far future hope smilingly gleams, 

And tints, like the rainbow, her-innocent.dreams, 
No sorrow has shadowed that beautiful brow ; 
Oh! will it be always as sunny as now? 


Sweet little maiden, around you we weave 

A tissue of romance ; ’tis hard to believe 

That time will bring changes, unlovely ones, too; 
And birthdays not always be pleasant to you! 


Then dance, little fairy, and gleefully sing, 

For time flees away on invisible wing; 

Oh! cling to your treasures, and shale back your curls, 
Beautiful Bessie, the sweetest of girls! 





“fanny’s Frrerarion.’—This charming engraving, pub- 
lished in our February number, receives praise everywhere. 
The New Jersey Enterprise says, * What a Frenchman would 
call, but what some of our juyenescent Americans translate 
‘the piece of resistance,’ for the month of February, in 
Peterson, is an exquisite steel-plate engraving entitled 
‘Fanny’s First Flirtation.’ To say that it will charm all 
the half million of Peterson’s young resders, and force a 
sigh from the other half million of older ones, is notsaying 
too much. The fashion, music, letter-press, (prose and verse,) 
are all up to what we expect of Peterson; and he (or. she) 
who sits down on one of those cold evenings before a good 
fire, with the gem of the monthlies in hand, will find the 
glowing coals turned to ashes ere his appetite has been satis- 
fied with all the good things before him.” 





Wuen A Lavy has occasion to introduce herself to another, 
the proper way is to say, “I am Mrs. ——, or Miss —,” as 
the case may be. When guests come to dinner, the gentle- 
man of the house takes in the lady who is the greatest 
stranger, or the one for whom the dinner-is given, and his 
wife follows, after all the other guests have gone in, with 
the principal male guest, usually the. husband of the lady 
who went in the first, if that lady isa married one. 

Remember, by remitting $2.50 any person can havo 
“Peterson” for 1872, and- also a copy of the premium en- 
graving, “Five Times One To-Day, or Bossie’s Birthday.” 
Or any club subseriber, by remitting $1.00 extra, can have 
the engraving. 

PorTRATTS OF ouR PRINcIPAL ConrRiBvTors will be given, 
in the title-page, in our December number for this year. 
The thousands, who have asked us for these portraits, will 
now haye a chance to see how their favorites look, 

Conrrisputors, who wish to preserve their articles, must 


keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return manu- 
scripts that we cannot use. 


A Wett-Dressep Woman is always more charming than 
one who is out of style, or carelessly dressed. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Appit10Ns To Ciuss may be made at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. When enough additional subscribers have 
thus been sent to make a second club, the person sending 
them, is entitled tow second premium, or premiums. Always 
notify us, however, when such a second club is completed. 
These additions may be made at any time during the year. 
Only all such additional subscribers must begin, like the rest 
of the club, with the January number, 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life ond Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M. A., Founder 
of the Methodists. By the Rev. L. Tyerman. In Three Volumes. 
Vol. I., 8 vo, New York: Harper & Brothers.—A really good 
biography of this famous man, the founder of one of the 
most numerous, earnest, and influential denominations of 
the Christian Church, has long been needed. ‘Lhe best, 
hitherto, as a literary performance, was Southey’s; but, in 
many respects, it fell short of what it should have been. We 
think the want.has now been supplied. The author of the 
work before us is already favorably known to the public, by 
his.life of the Rey. Samuel Wesley, the elder, the father of 
the still more eminent John and Samuel. For seventeen 
years he has been accumulating, arranging, and condensing 
material for his task, and the result is now before us in the 
first of three volumes, the other two being shortly to follow. 
The present volume carries the story down to 1747, when 
Wesley was forty-four years old. As far as possible, the 
biographer leayes Wesley to tell the story of his own life, a 
very excellent plan, and one, we think, that has been judi- 
ciously carried out. Mr. Tyerman makes no attempt at 
what might be called the philosophy of Wesley’s life. That 
he leaves to others, wisely remarking, that, as a rule, “in- 
telligent readers wish only to be possessed of facts: they can 
form their own conclusions: they care but little about tho 
opinions of those by whom the facts are collected and nar- 
rated.’ Few men have ever lived, who exercised, when 
alive, so great an influence as Wesley, still fewer whose in- 
fluence went on, as his has done, increasing, with every 
generation, after his death, The work is really a very valu- 
able contribution to English literature. A portrait of Wes- 
ley, at the age of forty, copied from an original picture, 
adorns the volume. 

Meister Karls Sketch-Book. By Charles G. Leland. 1 vol., 
small 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —This is one 
of the most beautiful specimens of book-work that has issued 
from the American press for many years. It is printed on 
the finest tinted plate paper, and is bound in morocco cloth, 
with beveled boards, gilt top, and gilt side stamp and back. 
Tt is really a pleasure to have such a volume to read. Nor 
is the pleasure confined to the beauty of the page, and the 
legibility of the type. Washington Irving said of the earlier 
edition of this work that it merited a svide circulation by its 
raciness, its quaint erudition, its graphic delineations, its 
veins of genuine poetry, and its true Rabelais humor. “'To 
me,” he wrote, “it is a choice book to have at hand fora 
relishing morsel occasionally, likea Stilton cheese, or a pate 
de foie gros.” This is high praise from any one, but from 
him it is particularly significant. The present edition has 
been enlarged: some things have been omitted; others 
added; and, on the whole, great improvements haye been 
made. Mr. Leland, it will be remembered, is the author of 
“ans Breitmann’s Ballads.” The present work is much 
more scholarly and refined than the Ballads, but shows the 
same keen sense of humor, and the same felicity of language. 

June On The Miami, and other Poems. By W.H. Venable. 
1 vol.,12 mo. Cincinnatti: R. W. Carroll & Co.—A very ele- 
gant little volume, creditable, in every way, to author and 
publisher. If such books are printed often at Cincinnati, 
eastern publishers will have to look out for their laurels, 


Wild Men and Wild Beasts; or, Scenes in Camp and Jungle. 
By Lieut, Col. Gordon Cumming, 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co—We can still remember the time, 
though it is years ago now, when, as a boy, we would have 
sat up, for half the night, reading such a book as this. It 
forms a new volume of that popular and excellent serial, the 
“Tilustrated Library of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure.” 
The engravings are numerous and good. 

A Leaf ina Storm, and other Stories, By “ Ouida.” 1 vol., 
8 vo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—It is a pity that this 
author does not always write as she has done in “A Leaf in 
a Storm,” and “A Dog of Flanders” Tt is difficult, indeed, 
to conceive how the same pen could write these pure, health- 
ful, pathetic tales, and the morbid exaggerations known ag 
the “ Quida” novels. 


The Sylvestres. By M. De Betham Edwards. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This is by the author of “ Dr. 
Jacob,” “ Kitty,” etc. Itis a tale of much merit. The character 
of Mons. Sylvestre, a sort of second-rate Coleridge, turned 
Socialist, is drawn with great cleverness. The edition is in 
double-column octavo, illustrated, and the illustrations are 
particularly good. 

Character. By Samuel Smiles, 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers—Another of those excellent little trea- 
tises, full of practical common sense, and of illustrations 
drawn from the careers of celebrated men, for which this 
author is so well and favorably known. It is quite as inter- 
esting as “Self-Help,” and not less instructive. 

The Hartwell Farm. By Laura Caxton. 1 vol.,12 mo. Bos- 
ton: Loring.—A story suitable for girls of fourteen and up- 
wards. The heroine, Theodora, is a charming character, in- 
telligent and refined, yet self-reliant and practical, just the 
girl to develope into a good wife, to be happy, and to make 
all around her happy.’ 

The- American Baron. By James De Mille. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
Yark: Harper & Brothers,—A mirth-provoking story, if ever 
there was one. The little witch, Minnie, flirt as she is, quite 
absorbs the interest of the story. A handsome, double- 
column octavo, illustrated, and bound in cloth. 


Lhe High Mills. By Katharine Saunders. 1 vol.,8 v0. Philada: 
J. B, Lippincott & Co.—A strange, almost weird story, and, in 
many respects, an uppleasant one, but quite original in plot, 
and worked out faithfully and honestly by the author, in the 
spirit of a true artist. 


The Wonders of Vegetation. From the French of Fulgence 
Marion. 1 vol., 12 mo, New York: Charles Scribner & Co.— 
Another instalment of that entertaining and instructive 
series, “ Marvels of Nature, Science, and Art.” The volume 
is profusely illustrated, 

The Mystery of Oreival. By Emile Gaborian. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
New York: Holt & Williams.—This is a translation from the 
French. Thestory is powerfully told. The author reminds 
us, in some particulars, of the late Edgar A. Poe. 

Blade-O'-Grass. By B. L. Feusjeon. 1vol.,8 v0. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—Written something after the manner of 
Dickens. It is avery painful story, but has a noble purpose. 
A cheap edition. 


Reading Without Tears. By the author of “ Peep Of Day.’ 
1vol., 16 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—This is an at- 
tempt to teach children to read without trouble: one of the 
modern, rapid roads to learning. 

Mistress and Maid. By the author of “ John Halifax.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—Another yolume of 
the neat and handy edition of this author’s works, now being 
published by the Harpers, 


Love in High Life. By T.S. Arthur, 1 vol.,8 v0. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This story, like everything else 


written by Mx. Arthur, is distinguished by sound common 
sense, a fertile fancy, and high moral purpose. 
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OUR ARM-OHATIR. 


A Book on Errquerre—We are often written to, on 
points of etiquette, and are often also asked if there is any 
relinble book of etiquette. The best we know of is Miss 
Leslie’s, published by 'T. B.Peterson & Brothers, price $1.75, 
cloth binding. Miss Leslie had the advantage over most 
persons compiling such books, that she really mingled, and 
on equal terms, with what is called “good society.” In 
other words she knew what she was writing about. 

Sixx Frxisnep Monarr.—A very nice material, which we 
can recommend to our readers, is the Beaver Brand Mohair. 
It is finished alike on both sides, has a charming Iustre, and 
is a pure shade of a fast black. We know of no more de- 
sirable dress-zoods for the season, Peake, Opdycke & Co. are 
the sole'importers, but all first-class retail dry goods dealers 
sell the article, 

EXAMPLE ror THE Lapres—Mrs. M. L. Stoper, Cotton- 
wood Falls, (formerly of Leavenworth,) earned, in dress- 
making, with a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, in sixty-five and 
a half months, $13,310: in 1866 she earned $1250; in Decem- 
ber, 1867, $435, The machine has been constantly employed 
since 1861 without a cent for repairs, 

ADYERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices, ‘‘ Pctcrson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county 
Village, and cross-roads. Address PeTeRsON’s MaGazing, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Save Your Money,—The Cherry Valley (N. Y.) Gazette 
says:—“'The price paid for Peterson is sayed twice and 
thrice, and many times during the year'in the patterns and 
directions which enable ladi¢s to construct their own ward- 
robes and toilets with economy and neatness.” 

Tum CsLepratep Burrato Branp Brack Atpacas, the 
trade-mark for which was patented in 1863. They still hold 
their place as prime favorites in the market. Peake, Op- 
dycke & Oo. sole importers. 


Coreate & Co.’s CAsumeRE Bouquet Soap has a novel but 
very delightful perfume, and is in every respect superior for 
wilet use. Sold by dealers in perfumery and toilet articles. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


On Prantine Ovr.—The turning out of plants from pots 
(commonly termed, “ bedding out,”’) though far from an in- 
tricate operation, requires thought and care. First, there 
is the weather, demanding some degree of forecast to be 
taken into account, because nothing is more pernicious to 
young and tender plumrts, nursed tenderly through the 
winter, than atmospheric checks, particularly from cold. In 
a yariable climate such as ours, when mild forcing weather 
in the early months is frequently followed by asuceession of 
bleak winds and cutting morning frosts, even to the end of 
May, the mistake of early planting out is especially felt. 
The manipulator, therefore, ought to call to mind the ancient 
saw, “that one swallow does not make a summer,” before 
he proceeds to enter upon his duties, 

Certain it is that plants subjected to untimely atmospheric 
checks seldom recover the whole season through. In this 
we haye the key to frequent failures in various plants used 
for bedding, rather than to unsuitability in specific indivi- 
duals themselves, Another important point to be observed 
in planting out is the state of the soil. Moist, sticky earth 
is utterly unsuited for the reception of roots, which should 
only be trusted to their appointed places when the earth is 


friable'and encouraging; moreover, it should have received 
a preliminary stirring with a fork, with its proper addition 
of mantre in due season. It should also be made of the 
correct staple, light or heavy, to suit the natural wants of 
plants. Tor instance, it would be absurd to turn out roses 
into sand, or geraniums into clay. Such incongruities as 
these, however, are not uncommon, and people wonder their 
planting fails. Regularity in distances, and evenness in 
lines, is another primary requisite in the designs of well laid- 
out gardens. ‘To provide for this, the fudwre growth and size 
of every object used must be taken into account. It wouid 
be well that every pot should be put just wherever its con- 
tents are to be finally placed, The method of turning out 
is as follows: Place the fingers of the left hand across the 
face of the pot, on each side of the collar of the plant, head 
downward, A smart tap on the bottom of the pot with the 
handle of the trowel in the other, or a knock of the rim 
against some convenient objéct, will disengage the bail. 
Then pick out the pieces used for drainage, and place the 
ball in.the hole prepared for it with as little disterbance as 
possible, unless the roots are much matted, when they must 
be carefully opened out. Press the soil tolerably firm, (in 
roses especially so,) and in the latter case standards and top- 
heavy plants must be securely staked. It is a useful plan 
to turn an empty pot over new-planted subjects when the 
weather is cold and unfavorable, leaving it off by degrees as 
the plants grow hardened. After planting, a sound, general 
soaking should be given, 

Before commencing the process of turning out ordinary 
“bedding stuff,” it will be requisite to provide the following 
implements: ashort hand-fork, two trowels, one scoop-shaped, 
the other flatter, with a fine point, (the latter to be employed 
in transplanting seedlings and other objects of the smaller 
kind,) a dibble, and a knee-pad. Only those compelled to 
kneel much can appreciate the comfort and convenience of 
such an article. Large seedlings, such as young calbbage- 
plants, asters, and the like, should always be dibbled in, the 
soil being pressed firmly against their roots by another ex- 
terior insertion of the dibble. The hole so made may be ad- 
vantageously filled with water. It should be particularly 
borne in mind that roots should be exposed to the air for as 
short a time as possible. Have, therefore, everything in 
readiness before beginning, and finish off without delay. 

Instructions on “ planting out” would be imperfect without 
a few words omso important a branch as that relating to roses 
in pots—the only way in which a summer rosery can be con- 
structed, or late gaps filled up, In this case the soil must 
always be previously thoroughly prepared, the holes made, 
and the pots placed therein and broken, and the pieces gently 
picked away, instead of an attempt being made to turn them 
out “in ball.” Good store of light soil should be at hand to 
fill any yacant spaces; mulch the beds well, and water as 
before. Wvergreens, the roots of which “lift” ina ball, may be 
planted later than any other subjects ; but in every case, and 
at every season, the cardinal maxims of the operator should 
be to damage and disturb the roots as little as possible, to 
give to every plant its most suitable aspect and its proper 
soil, to shade newly-planted subjects for a time, if possible, 
and not to spare water when required. 


Conor exercises a very important influence on the growth 
and existence of plants. Mr. Bert, adistinguished Frenchman, 
has lately addressed an interesting communication on this 
subject to the Academy of Science. Having placed twenty- 
five kinds of plants ina green-house proyided with glazed 
frames of yarious hues, he watched their progress under the 
influence of the different lights they received Milfoil» 
miullen, violets, cactuses. nd houseleeks, were among them : 
besides green cryptogamia, plants strongly tinged with red, 
such as perille, and, lastly, firs. The individuals of each 
species were of the same size, having been sown at the same 
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time. The glass of the frames was respectively transparent 
white, dulled white, black, red, yellow, green, and blue; and 
the whole green-house was shielded from the direct rays of 
the sun. The observations commenced on the 20th of June ; 
on the 24th, various seeds were sown, which all sprang up at 
the same time in all situations. On the 15th of July the 
plants requiring the sun were all dead under the black and 
green frames, and were very sickly under the other colors, 
especially the red. The other plants were all declining. The 
mortality continued to increase, and on the 2nd of August 
all were dead under the blackened glass, except the cactus, 
the lemna, firs, and maiden-hair. Under the green glass 
nothing was left alive except the geraniums, celery, and 
houseleek, besides those that were not dead under the black ; 
but ali were in a bad state. The mortality was much less 
under the red glass, and still less under the yellow and blue, 
On the 20th of August the acotyledons alone were still alive, 
though perishing under the black and green; and as to the 
rest, the rel had proved more hurtful to them than the 
yellow and blue. The stalks were much taller, but also 
‘much weaker under the red; blue seemed to be the color 
least detrimental to the plants—their greenness had re- 
mained natural, and even deeper than under the yellow 

The plants sown on the 24th of June had ail died off very 
quickly under the black and green, later under the red, and 
had thriven better under the blue than under the yellow. 
As for plants under the white glass, they all continued to 
live, though Jess luxuriantly under the dulled than unde: 
the transparent glass 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D, 


No. IV.—MANAGEMENT OF THE INFANT. 


“The infant’s death is argument of guilt.” Though well 
aware that some diseases of infants are incorporated with 
their embryotic existence, or, in other words, that the p' 
liar organization which predisposes them to certain diseases, 
is transmitted by parents, as well as physical and mental 
powers; yet, aside from any hereditary diseases, and viola- 
tions of physiological laws on their part, the want of a know- 
ledge of the proper management of the infant during the 
first month of its existence, is a most protific cause of an 
additional amount of suffering and mortality among the 
gens inf milis within the first year. 

We are also well aware that sickness cannot wholly be 
banished trom the nursery, that disease must come in many 
forms, that infections and contagious disorders will spring 
up; but this much the mother should do, and is morally in- 
cumbent upon her, namely, so live that her offspring shall 
inherit, as far as possible, a healthy body; nurse them from 
her own bosom, and so bring them up that health shall be 
preserved an | life prolonged. 

Besides the imprudence on the part of mothers pre- 
viously mentioned, the culpable conduct of ignorant or un- 
scrupulous nurses, is an additional cause of the great and 
truly unnatural mortality of infants. 

But as preliminary to the rational management of the in- 
fant during “the month,” it is meet to impress upon mo- 
thers the importance, 1, of nursing their offspring, and 2, 
lay down some “rules for sleeping,” that should be observed. 

1. Nursing contributes to preserve and promote the health 
of both mother and child, and prevents or diminishes the 
tendency to disease alike in both. Generally speaking, no 

{period of woman's life is s0 healthy as that of nursing. 
Many a woman, previously delicate, becomes robust and 
strong. It diminishes the dispositon to cancerous affections 
of the breasts, for the learned Sir Astley Cooper says, “that 
breasts that have been unemployed in married women, or 
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those women who haye remained single, are more prone to 
malignant diseases of these glands than those who haye 
nursed large families,” 

Nursing, too, often wards off consumption till the child- 
bearing period is passed. And yet the fashionabie woman, 
from caprice, fear, or trouble, sacrifice of pleasures, or to 
avoid confinement, will persistently violate the law of her 
being, regardless of consequences to herself or child. 

2. The infant’should not be allowed to sleep long upon its 
back, because the mucus, by gravity, will settle upon the 
posterior portion of its lungs, and produce a congestive state, 
Wither side is preferable, and the right one of choice, with 
the head slightly elevated; not a sudden crook of the neck, 
which would tend to prevent a free circulation of blood to 
and from the head. One position should not be maintained 
beyond two hours, because the parts become fatigued, aud 
sleep is thereby disturbed, There should be plenty of air 
where the infant reposes, in a temperature of about 70°, 
and at night, never between its parents completely enveloped 
in blankets, quilts, etc., and thus be confined to an impure, 
vitiated atmosphere. Theinfant’s bed should beof hair, and, 
with the bedding, should be kept scrupulously clean, weil- 
aired, and, above all, not saturated with the child’s excre- 
tions. 

How often are we physicians, annoyed by the steaming 
excretions of the infant’s crib or cradle, into which it is 
often put in a shamefully loathsome condition, for “ fear of 
awakening it,” untilits own uncomfortable state disturbs it. 
Tnsist upon it, doctors, and see to it, ye mothers, that the.in- 
fant is always dry and clean upon going to sleep, and never 
let a whole night, much less a whole morning, pass without 
changing your tender bud of affection, and then you will he 
but seldom vexed with chafing of the groins, and but little 
disturbed of your rest at night, while your infants will bo 
good, happy, lively, and healthful. 


ON eet 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Montu or Aprin.—tin the Middle States and West, now 
is the timg to plant and sow. On heavy soils plant later 
than on light, however. 

Arlichokes, plant, dress. Asparagus, sow, plant, if not at- 
tended to last month, Beans, Bush, whenever practicable, a 
bed of sufficient size should be made to permit an ample 
supply without cutting every feeble shoot which peeps above 
tho surface; indeed, where space and means admit, two beds 
should be maintained, and cut alternate seasons. Beans, 
Bush or Bunch, sow. Beets, early and long, sow. Broccoli, 
Purple Cape is the best, sow. Cabbage, Drumhead and Flat 
Dutch, sow freely, that there be enough for the fly and to 
plant; also the Barly Dwarf Flat Dutch, an excellent 
variety, intermediate to the earlier and later sorts, Carrots, 
Early Horn and Long Orange, sow. Cauliflower, late, sow. 
Celery, sow, if not sown last month. Oress, sow. Cucumber, 
Early Frame, sow in warm spot. Horse-Radish, plant, if not 
done. Hot-beds, attend to. Leek, sow. Lettuce, sow in drils 
also plant from beds of last autumn’s sowing. Mzuyjoram, 
Sweet, sow. Dustard, for Salad, sow. Mushroom-beds, make, 
attend to those formed. Nasturtions, sow. Onions, plant but- 
tons for table use, and sow thickly for sets. Parsley, sow. 
Parsnips, Sugar, sow. Peas, early and late, for a succession, 
sow. Potatoes plant a very few Fox Seedling for family use, 
and plenty of the Early Rose for the main supply during 
summer and autumn. Radish, Long Scarlet and White and 
Red Turnip, sow, if not already sown; also the Golden Globe 
and White Summer, for succession. Sulsify, sow. Sage, Sow 
or plant. Spinach, the Savoy, sow at short intervals. Thyme, 
sow or plant. ‘Tomato, sow, to succeed those sown in hot-beds, 
Turnins, sow, if not sown last month, they may succeed. 

In the South, assuming Charleston, 8. C., to be the latitude 
of our residence, we may proceed to plant Beans, sow some 
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Peas, in order to have an uninterrupted succession. Spring- 
sown Cabbage will not be fit to transplant; manure well, if 
you expect fine heads. The plants set out in February and 
March will require culture; deep tillage is demanded by the 
Cabbage tribe. About the middle or latter end of this month 
sow Drumhead, Flat Dutch and Drumhead Savoy Cabbage- 
Seed for plants to be set outin June. Cauliflower and Broccoli 
may be sown. The Currois, Pursnips, Beels, etc., previously 
sown, are now advancing in growth, and should receive the 
necessary care; each of the roots may now be sown. Sinall 
Onions set out in autumn and winter will shortly be fit for 
use. Sow Leeks for winter use. Turnips sown last month 
should be hoed and thinned. Asparagus is now in season; 
hoe over the beds to exterminate the weeds—the few spears 
which will be cut off ave of no account compared with the 
good service of the hoe. Draw up earth to the Potato Vines. 
Sow Radishes, the White Summer and Golden Globe, are the 
best for this season. Letiuce may be transplanted, or what is 
prefernble, drilled, where intended to head. Sow Celery. 
Plant more Cucumbers and melons; also Squashes. The 
fertilizer best adapted to these vines is compost prepared the 
past season, formed of decomposed manure, well-rotted sod, 
wood earth, etc. It is sufficiently stimulating, will not be 
likely to burn the plants during dry weather, and the vines 
will bear better than when rampant from exciting applica- 
tions. Okra, sow, if not already in. The vigilant gardener 
will keep his eye upon the weeds—an hour’s work now will 
equal a day’s when the grounds get foul. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Can Cancer pe Cvrep?—If a cure could be found for 
cancer, (hitherto considered incurable,) it would be an inesti- 
niible blessing. We have received the following letter from 
John Charles Yardley, Pittsburgh, Pa. “I wish to tell how 
Icured my cancer. Hight years ago, a cancer came on my 
nose. It grew slowly for several years, but the last two 
years it grew very fast, and began to eat out my left eye. I 
had paid hundreds of dollars, and had tried doctors from far 
and near, without finding relief. Last summer I drank wild 
tea, putting the tea-grounds.on my cancer every night, as a 
poultice. In six weeks my cancer wag cured. I am now 
sixty years old. I gave'this remedy to several persons that 
had cancer, and know of two that have been cured since. I 
believe wild tea grows over the country generaily, always 
on high lands.” We publish this letter, hoping it may do 
good. We know nothing more about it than we haye said; 
but perhaps what cured Mr, Yardley may cure others. 


Smaxi-Pox And Scarier Fever.—A correspondent of the 
Stockton Herald gives the following us.a specific for these 
diseases. “Sulphate of zine, one grain; foxglove (digitalis,) 
one grain; half a teaspoonful of sugar; mix with two table- 
spoonfuls of water, Add, after thorough mixture, four ounces 
of water. Dose, a spoonful an hour for an adult; less, pro- 
portioned to age, for children.” “The correspondent asserts 
a knowledge of hundreds of cases where it has been success- 
fully used for the cure of small-pox, and has used itin person 
and in family for scarlet fever ; and states, moreover, that its 
use for small-pox has the indorsement of the School of Medi- 
cine at Paris. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


tig Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. “ 





DESSERTS. 

Puff Pudding—Beat six eggs; add six spoonfuls of milk 
and six of flour; butter some cups; pour in the batter, and 
bake them quickly; turn them out, and eat them with but- 
ter, sugar, and nutmeg. 


Lemon-Pudding.—To one great packet of gelatine, add one 
pint of cold water, let it stand five minutes, then dissolve 
over the fire with the rind of two lemons pared yery thinly ; 
add half a pound of sugar and the juice of four lemons. 
Boil all together two or three minutes; strain, and let it re- 
main till cold and beginning to set; add the whites of two 
eggs, well beaten, whisk it ten minutes, when it will become 
the consistence of sponge; put it intoa mould. Another, — 
To a pint of water put one ounce of isinglass, the rind of a 
lemon, and half a pound of lump-sugar; let it simmer for 
half an hour, and then strain it through a lawn sieve. When 
nearly cold, add the juice of three lemons and the white of 
one egg; whisk it until it is white and thick. In the sum- 
mer it will require rather more isinglass. 

Orange-Pudding.—Grate the yellow part of a smooth, deep- 
colored orange, and of a lime, into a saucer, and squeeze 
in their juice, taking out all their seeds; stir four ounces of 
butter and four ounces of powdered white sugar to a cream; 
beat three eggs as light as possible, and stir them gradually 
into the pan of butter and sugar; add gradually a spoonful 
of brandy and wine, and a teaspoonful of rose-water, and 
then by degrees the orange and lime; stir ‘well together. 
Having prepared a sheet of puff paste made of five ounces 
sifted flour and four ounces of fresh butter, srvead the sheet 
in a buttered soup-plate; trim and notch the edges, and then 
turn in the mixture ; bake it about thirty minutes in a mode- 
rate oven; grate loaf-sugar over it. 

Apple-Dumplings—Apple-dumplings should be made of one 
large apple quartered and cored, then put together, covered 
with a thin paste, and boiled till the fruit shall be done 
enough ; or, the apple is best not cut, but the core scooped 
out, and the center filled up with a piece of butter and sugar, 
according to the tartness of the apple. The paste should not 
be rolled out, but a lump of the proper quantity taken, the 
apple placed upon it, and the paste carefully pressed round 
it, bringing it to a point which is easily closed, so as to keep 
in the juice and butter. They have a pretty effect if boiled 
in nets instead of cloths. 

A Delicious Dish of Apples—Take two pounds of apples, 
pare and core them, slice them in a pan; add one pound of 
loaf sugar, the juice of three lemons, and the grated rind of 
one. Let these boil about two hours. Turn it into amould, 
and serve it with a thick custard or cream. 








VEGETABLES. 

To Steam Rice—Take a nice clean stew-pan, with aclosely- 
fitting top. Then take a clean piece of white cloth, largo 
enough to coyer over the top of the stew-pan, and hang 
down inside nearly to, but not in contact with the bottom, 
and thus form a sort of a sack, into which put your rice, 
Then pour over it two cupfuls of water, and put on the top 
of the stew-pan, so as to hold up the cloth inside, and fit 
tight all around. Put it on the fire, and the steam generated 
by the water will cook the rice beautifully. More water may 
be added if necessary, but only enough to keep the steam 
up. You need not heat it so hot as to cause the Steam to 
blow the top of the boiler off. 

Cauliflower.—Select those that are close and white, and of 
the middle size; trim off the outside leaves, cut the stalk off 
at the bottom, let them lie in the salt and water an hour 
before you boil them, Put them into boiling water, with a 
handful of salt in it; skim it well, and let it boil slowly 
until done, which a small one will be in fifteen or twenty 
minutes; take it out the moment it is done, as more boiling 
will spoil it, and pour oyer it some nice drawn butter. Serve 
het. Broccoli is prepared in the same way. 

Cabbage—Thb green Savoy is best for boiling. Before 
cooking cut the head in half, and pour boiling water on it 
to prevent the disagreeable odor which arises from cooking. 
Cabbage is best boiled with the broth from salt meat. It re- 
quires an hour slow simmering, and must be skimmed con- 


stantly while cooking. If not cooked with salt meat broth 
put some salt in the water, : 
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OAKES. 

Savoy Cake—Ingredients: The weight of four eggs in 
pounded loaf sugar, the weight of seven in flour, a little 
grated lemon-rind, or essence of almonds, or orange flower- 
water. Mode: Break the seven eggs, putting the yolks into 
ono basin, and the whites into another. Whisk tho former, 
and mix with them the sugar, the grated lemon-rind, or any 
other flavoring to taste. Beat them well together, and add 
the whites of the eggs, whisked to a froth. Put in the flour 
by degrees, continuing to beat the mixture for a quarter of 
an hour; butter a mould, pour in the cake, and bake it from 
an hour and a quarter toan hour and a half, This is a very 
nice cake for dessert, and may be iced for a supper-table, or 
cutainto slices and spread with jam, which converts it into 
sandwiches. 

Gingerbread Cakes—To one pound of sifted flour, allow 
half a pound of pounded loafsugar, three quarters of a pound 
of fresh butter, one pound treacle, one nutmeg grated, the 
weight of a nutmeg of poudded mace, and as much of 
pounded cinnamon, one ounce of pounded ginger, one ounce 
and a half of candied orange and lemon-peel, cut small, one- 
half ounce of blanched sweet almonds, cut in long thin bits, 
and two well-beaten eggs. Melt the butter with the treacle, 
and when nearly cold stir in the eggs and the rest of the in- 
gredients; mix all well together, make it into round cakes, 
and bake them upon tins, 


Currant-Cake-—A quarter of a pound of butter, half a pound 
of flour, two ounces of currants, six ounces of sugar, two eggs, 
a tablespoonful of brandy or rose-water, milk enough to form 
a dough. Rub the butter, sugar, and flour together with the 
fruit, which must haye been washed, picked, and dried. Beat 
the eggs and add with the brandy or rose-water, and millk 
enough to forma dough. Roll it out thin and cut it into 
cakes. 

Derby Short Cake—Rub half a pound of butter into one 
pound of flour, and mix one egg, quarter of a pound of sifted 
sugar, and as much milk as will make a paste. Roll this out 
thin, and cut the cakes with any fancy shapes or the top of 
a wineglass. Place on tin plates; strew over with sugar, or 
cover the top of each with icing, and bake for ten minutes. 


SANITARY. 


To Cure a Cold—Put a large teacupfal of linseed, with a 
quarter of a pound of sun raisins, and a two-ounce stick of 
liquorice, into two quarts of soft water, and let it simmer 
over a slow fire till reduced to one quart. Add to it a quar- 
ter of a pound of pounded sugar-candy, a tablespoonful of 
old rum, and a tablespoonful of the best white wine vinegar 
or lemon-juice. The rum and vinegar should be added as 
the decoction is taken. The dose is half a pint, made warm 
on going to bed; and a little may be taken when the cough 
is troublesome, 


Burns, Scalds, and their Treatment—Mix common kitchen 
whitening with sweet oil, or, if sweet oil is not at hand, with 
water. Plaster the whole of the burn, and some inches be- 
yond it, all round, with the above, after mixing it to the con- 
sistency of common paste, and lay it on, an eighth, or rather 
more, of an inch in thickness. It acts like a charm; the 
most agonizing pain is in a few minutes stilled. Take care 
to keep the mixture moist by the application, from time to 
time, of fresh oil or fresh water, andat night wrap the whole 
part affected in gutta percha or flannel, to keep the moisture 
from evaporating, The patient will, in all probability, un- 
less the flesh be much injured, and the burn be a very bad 
one, sleep soundly. 





To Soften the Hands—Walf a pound of mutton tallow, one 

~ ounce of camphor gum, and one ounce glycerine; melt, and 

when tharoughly mixed, set away to cool. Rub the hands 

with this at night. It will render them white, smooth, and 
soft. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Skeleton Leaves.—It is hardly possible to lay down any posi- 
tive rule for the length of time skeleton leaves should remain 
in the chloride of lime for the bleaching process. It depends 
much upon the temperature and the season of the year, also 
upon the texture of the skeleton, whether tough or brittle. 
For instance, one night will often suffice for poplar, pear, or 
ivy-leaves, while a much longer time would be required for 
an India-rubber ora magnolia leaf. In general, a tolerably 
safe guide is the appearance of the leaf during its immersion 
in the chloride, which must be closely watched. When it 
becomes so colorless as to be scarcely perceptible in the liquid, 
it should be taken out and examined, and in most cases it 
will be found sufficiently bleached. It must then be washed 
in clean water, which should be changeé until the excess of 
chloride is removed; this will form a slight scum on the sur- 
face of the water, and the absence of it will indicate that the 
leaf does not require further cleansing. I can but add, that 
in all these matters experience is the only effectual instruc- 
tor, and that no one must be disappointed if amongst thirty 
or forty skeletons there be not more than half a dozen per- 
fect enough to be worth the trouble of mounting. 

Useful Hints—The mildew upon linens proceeds from their 
being put away damp from the wash, and it is a difficult 
blemish to remove, Whenit has unfortunately occurred, it 
will be found that soap rubbed on, and afterward fine chalk 
scraped upon the spots, with a day’s exposure to the sun, 
will remove it—if not at once, at least upon a repetition. 
Fruit and red-wine stains may be removed by @ preparation 
of equal parts of slacked lime, potass, and soft soap, and by 
exposure to the sun while this preparation is upon the stain. 
Salt of lemon (oxalate of potass) will remove ink and iron 
mould. When linen or muslins are scorched in the getting 
up, without being actually burnt, a brown mark is left upon 
the spot, which may be removed by laying some of the fol- 
lowing composition upon it before the article is again wash- 
ed: Slice six large onions, and express the juice, which must 
be added to a quart of vinegar, with one ounce rasped soap, 
quarter of a pound of fuller’s earth, one ounce of lime, and 
one ounce of pearlash. Boil the whole until the mixture 
becomes thick, and apply it to the scorched spot while it 
is hot. 


Paste that will Keep «.Year.—Dissolve a teaspoonful of alum 
in a quart of warm water. When cold, stir in as much flour 
as will give it the consistency of thick cream, being par- 
ticular to beat up all the lumps; stir in a little powdered 
rosin, and throw in half a dozen cloves, to give a pleasant 
odor. Have on the fire a teacupful of boiling water; pour 
the flour mixture into it, stirring well all the time, In a 
few minutes it will be of proper consistency. Pour it into 
an earthen or china vessel ; let it cool; lay a cover on and 
put it in a cool place. When needed for use, take out a j»or- 
tion and soften it with warm water. Paste thus made will 
last twelve months, It is better than gum, as it does not 
gloss the paper, and can be written upon. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Yq, 1—Warxinc-Dress or DAnk-Gray Porrin.—The 
skirt is trimmed with two flounces, the lower one quite 
scant, and the upper one put on in full side plaits, headed 
by a standing-up ruffle of black velvet. The upper-skirt is 
a good deal puffed at the back, open and pointed in front, 
and trimmed all around with black velvet. A black ball 
fringe trims the hack part of this tunic. The basque is of the 
coat shape, opening over a deep black velvet vest, and is 
trimmed with black velvet. Half-loose sleeves, trimmed 
with fringe and velvet. 

Wra, 11,— Carriage on WALKING-Dress or Dove-CoLonED 
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CasHmMERE.—The skirt is trimmed with two rows of choco- 
Jate-colored silk. The deep, plain basque is of heavy, ribbed, 
chocolate-colored silk, lined with white silk; it fits the figure, 
is looped up at the sides, and is made without any trimming, 
except very large, white pearl buttons. Hat, with chocolate- 
colored plumes, and veil at the back. 

Fig. u1.—Eventye-Dress or Pryk Singk.—The skirt is 
trimmed with two plaited ruffles, one rather deep at the 
bottom, the other some distance aboye, and standing up; 
between these two ruffles are two bands of silk, bias. The 
upper-skirt is open in front, with square sides, and is trim- 
med with two narrow, bias, satin bands, leoped back; above 
this is the tunic, which is faced with satin, and is fastened 
with a large satin bow. This tunic falls down to the upper 
flounce. Low, square waist, with bows of satin ribbon on 
the sleeves. 

Fig. ry.—Carrrace-Dress or Broz Smx.—The skirt is 
quite plain, Over-dress of fine, gray cashmere, rounded-off 
in front, looped up at the back, and trimmed with deep, 
curled fringe. This basque fits the figure closety, and is 
confined at the waist by a broad band, with loops, and short 
ends, Blue bonnet and gray plume, 

Fie. v— WatxKine-Dress or Asies-or-Roses CASHMERE.— 
The skirt is quite plain. The tunic is simple, round in front, 
and at the back, and looped up on the hip. The striped 
trimming and fringe is woven in the material, and simply 
sewed on the skirt. The loose, square jacket and large 
sleeves are trimmed to correspond with the upper-skirt. 

Fig. yr.—Carnrrace-Dress or Brack Sik, trimmed with 
a large number of narrow bias folds, which form a pointed 
pattern at the side. The elaborate over-dress is trimmed 
with the same folds and guipure lace. 

Fie. vin.—WaAkine-Dress oF Fawn-Conorep Poprin.— 
The skirt is trimmed with one scant ruffle, headed by three 
bands of the poplin. The upper-skirt is puffed up at the 
back, and quite plain in front. The basque is coat shaped 
at the back, and has long, square pelisse ends in front, which 
fall over the upper-skirt, and is trimmed like the latter with 
two bias bands of cashmere and a heavy fringe. 

GENERAL RemMArKs.—The new spring colors are most deli- 
cate and lovely, too delicate sometimes for very pale persons, 
or for middle-aged ladies; but in those cases they should be 
combined with some other decided contrasting, but harmon- 
izing color; light-green, the old sky-blue, salmon, with a 
good deal of pink, straw color, the most delicate lilac, are 
all seen in both cheap and expensive goods. Black cretonnes, 
with large, gay figures on them, will be made in polonaise 
style, edged with black velvet, or velvet and guipure lace. 
Foulard silk of dark colors, with gay flounces, will also be 
made in the same style; but the polonaise is a difficult gar- 
ment to fit well, and will therefore, perhaps, give place to 
the ordinary over-skirt and half-loose jacket, if a good dress- 
maker is not at hand. The over-skirt is usually quite simple, 
but draped quite high on the hips, the lower-skirt has high, 
plaited trimmings, and the waist of the dress has sometimes 
vests, sometimes basques at the back, and are sometimes 
simple round waists, with a broad band. 

Tue FASHIONS FOR THE Sprinc do not strike one at first 
with much originality of style; they are more. or less faith- 
ful copies of the modes of various periods—they include 
everything ; sleeves in the Charles IX, style, Louis XIV. loop- 
ings up, Louis XV. fichus, Louis XVI. parures, Directoire 
bonnets, trains as under the first Empire, and coiffures which 
date from the period of the Restoration. And yet in the 
mixture and arrangement of all these things, may, perhaps, 
be found the peculiar stamp which will mark in future the 
period in which we live. Certain modifications, certain ar- 
rangements or adaptations of things are equal to inventions. 
We do not copy slayishly, we choose here and there what 
scems pleasing, and with the whole we make up toilets 
which are fur from wanting in grace or novelty, 


{ For Fine Casumerrs AND S1nKs, embroidery in braid is 
} Yery popular. The braid used for this purpose is very fine, 
not much coarser than silk twist, and it is always of the 
\ color of the dress, and usually of exactly the same shade; it 
: is very popular for jackets with wide-hanging sleeves. 

Cares are still worn. They are so convenient; but they 
re generally made of fine black cashmere or delain. Silk 
is rather too stiff a material for them. 

Hiatr-Low Dresses are worn with pretty fichus of lace, 
< tulle and blend, guipure or Crepe de Chine. The latter, more 
$ novel but more fragile, is very elegant in crape of soft 
t shades, such as pink, mauve, straw color, or sky-blue; they 
; are arranged in cross folds, and are trimmed with old lace or 
{with fringe. One also wears in the hair pretty bows of 
5 crape of the same color as the dress, and trimmed in the same 

way. 

Tue Newest Corxar is the standing-up collar, still higher 
at the sides than at the back, but with smail turned-down 
‘corners in front; sometimes the whole collar of starched 
linen is edged with embroidery and lace, but often the cor- 
; hers alone are trimmed; the turning down gives ease to the 
| neck, and also allows sufficient space for the large bow of 
B the fashionable cravat, which is a scarf of colored crepe de 
} Chine, with ends fringed or edged with lace. 
} Tie Harr is more than ever worn in large masses, waved, 
or in thick torsades off into curls, falling over the neck and 
shoulders. The hair is raised very high in front and orna- 
mented with a Lonis XV. bow and jeweled clasp, or else 
with a few flowers, the stems of which, with buds and foli- 
age, trail at the back. The Louis XV. coronet is also worn, 
composed of flowers gg small feathers, with an aigrette at 
the side. Sometimes the hair is inclosed within a net, the 
{ meshes of which are very wide, in gold or silyer braid, and 
tassels at the side. This net allows, however, of a few curls 
escaping and dropping upon the neck. 
Bonnets are slightly altered in shape; the crown is oval, 
the border slightly raised, and there is a small curtain 
4 lengthened out behind. The trimming, instead of being 
ee all in a bunch in front, is placed more at the back, 
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and falls even over the hair. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1—Costume ror A Litrt.e Girt rrom E1aut To Ten 

Years Orp.—Skirt of dark Havana cashmere, with a slightly- 
{ gathered flounce headed with scalloped black velvet, and 
5 looped up on each side and behind. Close-fitting bodice and 
} sleeves. Spanish jacket of black velvet with passementerie 
} brandebourgs and tassels. 
Fic. 1.—Furt-Dress or Srripep Founarp anp Back VEL- 
, Ver.—Under-skirt of black velvet, Upper-skirt of striped black 
i and blue fowlard. The striped bodice is cut low and square 
{ over a high black velvet corsage ; it has short, square basques 
¢ over other blaek velvet basques edged with a blue silk flut- 
ing. 

Fig. 11.—Costume For A Turer-Yrars OLp Bany.—Thick 
white flannel frock, with reyers braided with black, and two 
rews of buttons. Sash, braided with black. 

Fig. tv.—CostuMe ror 4 Boy rrom Frye ro Ercut YEeArs 
Otp.—The costume is of black velvet. The close-fitting trou- 
Sers are open atthe side. The tunic has a double row of but- 
; tons in front. Black leather belt. Linen collar and red 

neck-tye. 

Fig. v.—Costume ror A Giri From Four To Srx Years Orn. 
—Frock of violet poplin. Skirt trimmed with two satin biais 
of the same color, Plain tunic, looped up on each side. Plains 

} high bodice. Coat-sleeves. Marie Antoinette Jichu of poplin, 

with violet satin frill, crossed in front, tied behind with wide 

i lappets falling over the tunic, Violet yelyet ribbon in the 
hair, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


100,000 HOUSES 


HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH THE 


ETAL PAT 


It has proved itself to be the 


HANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE EXTERIOR PAINT KNOWH, 
Costs Less, and will Cutireas the Best of any other, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


SETH THOMAS, Esq., of the Seth Thomas Clock Co., 
Thomaston, Conn., writes: “It is two years since I com- 
ménced using your Paint, and it thus far gives me better 
satisfaction than any other I have ever used. ‘The paint 
is in fact, for the most part, as bright and glossy as when 
first put on.” 

Gen. JAS. 8. NEGLEY, M. C., Pittsburgh, Pa., writes 
Noy. 10, 1870: “I have no hesitation in recommending the 
* AVERILL CHEMICAL Patnr’ to those who regard economy 
and durability. It weathers our smoky atmosphere better 
than ail other paints I have tested. ‘he colors are rich and 
variable. Altogether, I find it the cheapest and best for 
out-door work.” 

Sample card of beautiful colors, and recommendations 
from owners of the finest residences in the country fur- 
nished free by the 
AVERILL OHEMICAL PAINT CO., 32 Burling Slip, 

New York, or 118 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
L. HATFIELD, Agent, 181 Portland Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
CHARLES OSGOOD & CO., Norwich, Conn. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., N. E. corner Fourth and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. & W. If. CATHCART, 113 Thames Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
LAWRENOH'& CO., 52 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GEORGE W. PITKINS, 12014 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
G. PARTRIDGE & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
P.§.—The superiority of these Paints has already brought 


numerous worthless imitations in the market. We caution 


the public against using them. 


Every Hiaby must fiavett. fs rronovcHLy 
WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper, avoids pins, permits circu- 
lation ofair, Recommended by physicians 
und all mothers whose ehildren fave worn 
them, Made in 4 sizes—1, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 532 Browlway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
on receipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
yee . and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 
Dry Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they bearstamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO, Take noother, Agents wanted. 


FANNING’S PATENT KID-FITTING 


SKELETON CORSET. 


Recommended by leading phy- 
sicians. 

Should be worn by all ladies 
who value health and comfort. 
They have been greatly im- 
proved, and the fit ‘is perfect. 









Yor sale by all first-class 
dealers, 


Manufactured by 


WORCESTER SKIRT Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 





THE BEAVER BRAND. 





TRADE MARC faa). = 
Silk Finished Black Pure Mohairs. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides and aro 
distinguished for their silky appearance, brilliant 
lustre, and puwe shade of fast Biack. Being mado 
of the very fimest material, they positively excel all 
other BEohains ever sold in the United States. 

hese splendid Goods are solid by most of 
the leading Retail Dry Goods Merchantsin 
all the leading cities and towns through- 
out ail the States. 

43- Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asa ticket is attached to each picce bear- 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely like 
the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCHKE & CO. 
427° & 429 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


ees 


FLORENCE 


Sewing Machine 


Will sew everything needed in a family, from the heaviest to 
: the lightest fabric. 
IT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK, 
Than any other machine. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE 


“DOMESTIC | 











“EASIEST 


TO SELL.” 


§. M. Agents: 
Tt don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims, Get 
the agenoy and 
sellit, Address 
“DOMESTIC” S, M, Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 

mae You_ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 

290? We answer—lt costs 

Jess 1hun $300 to make any $600 

Piano sold through Agents, all 


of whom make 100 per ct. profit, 
We have no Agents, but ship 








irect to familics et Factory 

price, and warrant Five Years. 

Send for illnstrated circular, la 

which we refer to 300 Bankers, 

zs Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know) using onr Pianos in 40 States and Territor'os=~ 

U. S. Piano Co:; 865 Broadway, New Yorks 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GE UP YOUR CLUBS FOR 1872! ADD T0 YOUR CLUBS! 


PETERSON'S MAGAZINE 


Wa CHEAPEST AND BEST OF ALL. = 


#G5- To every person getting up a Club for “ Peterson's Magazine,” (at the prices below) will be sent, gratis, a copy 
of the new and superb premium Mezzotint (size 2h inches by 16,) “ Five Times One To-Day ; or, Besste’s Birth-Day.” To 


persons getting up large Clubs, an extra copy of the Magazine will be sent in addition. But see the terms in full below. 
> 


“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE ” gives more for the money, and of a better quality, than any other. It contains every 
year, 1000 pages, 14 steel plates, 12 double sized mammoth colored steel fashion plates, 12 colored Berlin patterns, and 
1000 wood engravings—and all this for only TWO DOLLARS A YHAR, or a dollar less than Magazines of its class. 


First-Class Original Novelets and Stories. 


MAMMOTH COLORED FASHION PLATES! 


STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS 

















TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
1 Copy for one year, $2.00 | 5 Copies, one year, - (si itescter) $8.00 
2 Copies, 4 ~ 400\;8 “ tt ay) (BRE tage) 1200 
3. i : “ z 500; « “ a (and so ester) 16.00 
. up 0! ub. . 
Aine tt i a 6.00 }14 at ='(C%perous. ) 20,00 
PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS!! EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS!! 


To every person getting up a Club of two, three, four, five, eight, eleven, or fourteen, at the aboye prices, the 
splendid premium “engraving, “ive Times One To-Day,” will be sent gratis. To persons getting up Clubs of five, 
eight, eleyen, or fourteen at ‘the above prices, an extra copy of the Magazine, in addition ‘to the premium engraving, 
will be sent gratis. Ty REMITTING, get # Post-Office order, or a draft on Philadelphia or Now Vork; if neither ono of 
these can be had, send Greenbacks, or notes of National Banks; In the latter case, it is best to register your letter, 


Address, Post-paid, ‘ 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs. No, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


FLOWERS. WINDOW GARDENING. 


Say 83> The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, a beautiful new home paper, devo- 
oat = 
sat 











ted 'to Flowers and Pictorial Home Reading. Will please all fond of out- 
door flower gardening or plants for window culture, Exquisitely illus- 
trated’ Only 7éc.a year. Every Subscriber at 7dc. gets a package of 
flower seeds.. Clubs of 10, only 60c. cach. Clubs wanted everywhere. 
Specimens 10 cents, 

43> Window Gardening, anew book, exquisitely illustrated, devoted 
to Culture of Plants, Flowers and Bulbs for in-doors: the handsomest and 
most complete book. on Window Gardening ever published. Price, $1.40, 

42+ Every Woman Her Own Flower Gardener, by Daisy Kyebright, 
acharming new book on Flower and Out-Door Gardening for Ladies, 
Price, 0c.; bound in cloth $1. 

4g Send 80c. and take a trial trip 8 months with The Horticultu- 
rist, a handsomely illustrated Magazine, devoted to Flowers, Gardening, 
Fruitsy and Rural Art and ‘Taste. 

433> The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper, rose-tinted and per- 
fumed. Superb novelty. Contains also a premium package of Hower 
Seeds, Price 50¢. per box. 
. 4a- Williams’ Iilustrated Catalogue of Rural and Floral Books; 
also Prospectus and Premium List; Price 5 cents, 
433-100 Papers at Club Rates. —Send stamp for List. 
4a Agents wanted to canvass in every village. 
&ay- Any News-stand or Book-store will supply orders. 

Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’r, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


DVERTISEMENTS “PHANTOM.” 


For the Opera, Evenine Parties, and the Batt Room. 
Enein’s Poantom Pownrr will be especially esteemed on 
account’ of the surprising and surpassing brilliancy and 
beauty it gives to the complexion. No Lady should fail to try 
Are received onlyby WM. J. CARLTON, it. Its effects are magical in transforming even the home- 
liest complexion into one of beauty and loveliness. 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York. | Sold by druggists at 25c, and 60c. per Box. 
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80FA, OR CARRIAGE-BLANKET. 


CLOTH, OR BED-ROOM TIDY. 


TOILET- 


PERI WALTZES. 


CHARLES D’ALBERT. 
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WHAT CAME OF DRAWING THE LAST STRAW 





BY ALFRED B. TOZER,. 





Laptes don’t monopolize the question of dress, 
Gentlemen have to pay some attention to it also. 
If one is asked to a party, for example, he can’t 
go in the same coat in which he has been husk- 
ing corn. 

The Marcus brothers recognized this fact. If 
they wanted an extraordinary fine lot of corn— 
for you must. know they are farmers—in the fall, 
they knew they must take extra care of it: and 
if they wished to make a sensation in their little 
circle, they knew they must out-dress their 
neighbors. 

Well, they did want to make a sensation. 
Tom Granger was their nearest neighbor, and 
dearest friend; and Tom’s pretty, sixteen-year- 
old cousin, Ada Styles, was coming from the city 
to pay his sister a visit, and her appearance was 
to be celebrated by a grand apple-paring—and 
the Marcus boys were invited. 

Here the matter of dress came in. What should 
they wear? Just as a lady might have asked, 

All three were in the great parn when the 
question came to discussion. 

“J can’t think of wearing that coat of mine,” 
said Charley, dolefully. ‘The collar is white 
at the seams, and shines like a blacked boot.” 

“ Speaking about boots,” broke in Walt, ‘‘ puts 
me in mind that there’s a hole in the right toe 
of my French calfs. I can’t wear them. What 
shall we do, Billy ?” 

«Haven't the least idea.” And Billy—twenty- 
two, and the youngest—seated himself carelessly 
on the railing of the hay-bin, leaning back on 
the great wall of fragrant clover. 

‘‘Well, something must be done,’ went on 
Walt, facing Charley, ‘‘ There’s only money for 
two full suits. One must stay at home, or all 
must look shabby. I’m willing to take my chance 
on a draw; and, as if his opinion was law—it 
generally was, we must admit—he began cutting 
straws, and tossing them nerveusly into a little 
heap. 

Vou. LXI.—22 


‘Now, who'll draw first?” he asked, after 
a minute’s steady work, during which neither 
of the brothers spoke. ‘‘ ‘The last straw stays.” 

Charley pulled his brown mustache, and looked 
at Billy, and Walt watched both anxiously. 

«Pull, Billy,” said Walt. 

Billy lifted.a yellow straw and commeneed 
chewing it uneasily. The remainder of the 
straws were taken in silence, until there was 
but one left. It was Billy’s turn to take it. 

«That fixes me, I suppose,”’ he said, moodily, 
crushing it in his hand. “ Well, I’m not particu- 
lar. I think I care less for such things than you, 
boys.” And he walked away to feed the cattle. 

“JT say, Charley,”’ said Walt, after he was out 
of hearing, ‘‘I counted those straws, and knew 
he would have to stay if he drew first.” 

Ah! the honest simplicity of country-bred 
youths! Oh! the tenderness of family, ties, when 
city dissipation and manners have not crept in, 
like « viper, to:the hearth-stone! 

It isn’t a romantic thing for a young fellow in 
the prime of life to stay away from any place 
because he has ‘‘ nothing to wear.’ If it had 
only been a headache, or a heartache, now, it 
would haye been different. 

But it wasn’t a headache or a heartache; and 
Billy didn’t sit alone in his poor room nursing 
evil thoughts until they grew big enough to 
master their parent. Nothing of the kind. 

It was a glorious night for husking corn, and 
husking was behind that year on the Marcus 
farm; so matter-of-fact Billy went out to the 
great corn-lot, and vigorously attacked one of 
the long rows of ‘‘stouts’’ that ran across the 
field. There he was, whistling gayly over his 
work, when Charley and Walt, dressed in aston- 
ishing city-made suits, passed by to the party. 

The paring-bee was a grand success—in 4 
sportive point of view. at least. T don’t say but 
that, if good-natured Mrs, Grainger had been 
particular enough to count the few strings of 

oul 
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quartered apples hanging on the kitchen-ceiling And poor Billy worked away in his blue over- 
the next morning, and compared the labor ex-} alls and gray shirt, unconscious that, as he 
pended thereon with the disordered rooms, and } couldn’t go to the party, the purty was coming 
torn carpets, and mud-tracked kitchen-floor, she } to him. 
would haye reckoned herself much indebted to And here’s eyery bit of romance there is in 
the young folks. But then the good lady had } my story—this moonlight, cornfield introduc- 
had earlier experiencein such matters, and knew ; tion! They came upon him so quick that he 
what to expect. They are pretty much all alike. | couldn't get up, and so there he sat flat upon 
Of course, Miss Ada Styles was queen of the ; the ground, with half ashuck of corn in his lap, 
eyening—and right royally did she reign over nodding his head bashfully to Miss Ada’s board- 
her innocent subjects. She was fresh from a {i 


ing-school courtesy! Then Miss Ada started a 
city boarding-school, and consequently half! game of hide-and-seek among the shucks, set- 





crazy with the free country air and lack of } ting half the company falling over round, red 
restraint. pumpkins, that looked like young moons, and 

One freak after another had rendered her com-} came and sat down on Billy’s stalks to talk 
panions utterly helpless. After she had been on } to him. 
to the roof of the old farm-house, to inspeet the It was pleasant, with the full moon overhead, 
hickory-nuts there exposed to sun and frost, to} the merry shouts on every side, and the easy 
make them shuck easy, and out to the barn, * to } seat among the stalks; and Ada was in such good 
see how the horses looked at home,” they would } humor over the affair that she took a liking to 
not have been much surprised nor inelined to } Billy on the spot, and dubbed him her Knight 
robel if she had proposed a search for a five- {of the Cornfield, greatly to the annoyance of 
leaved clover in the wide hay-mow. numerous admirers. 

She did something equally bad, though alittle} Of course, there were other parties, and Billy 
more practicable. She wanted to see how corn } didn’t always draw the last straw. And there 
was husked, knowing all the time that every } were sleigh-rides innumerable; and Billy’s voice 
car of corn on the Grainger place lay in the long } was as loud in the merry songs as the best of 
cofin-looking crib south of the house. The Mar-} them. And there was one particular ride that 
evs field was the nearest place where her wish } only those two—Ada and Billy—felt any lasting 
could be gratified, and that was half a mile away. } fondness for, becanse—but, if you have a mind 
But she would go. She knew it wouldn’t be} to listen from under the flannel-lined robe, you 
half so nice by daylight as under that full moon, } can do so, but I will do nothing of the kind. I 
and the ride would be jolly. In fact she pro-} only know they went to housekeeping in the 
posed carrying the fefe into the Marcus’ corn- 
field, for'they were all to go. 

The great lumber-wagon rattled up to the door, 


spring. 

Now don’t understand me as advocating a corn- 
field, a pair of blue over-alls and gray shirt, in 
and in the pleasure-seekers climb, laughing and } preference to broadcloth and a paring-bee. Billy 
shouting like ones possessed, as Mrs. Grainger} probably would; but then his case was one of a 
expressed it. dozen, I suppose. 











THE QUEEN OF MAY. 





BY M. F. WINTER. 





Tite shaded room, the tapers light, Next to our rose-crowned queen was I; 
The sable pall, the snowy shrond ; And close by us I saw him stand; 
The form so straight, the face so white, A tender look was in his eye, 
Pale-lipped and sable-browed. A rose was in his hand. 
Bunt not more beautiful to me Oh, Edith! Edith! Read this day 
Is she, than when her eye was bright; The eyes that he would have you read! 
And not less beautiful was she, Oh, Agnes! Agnes! Turn away! 
Than day is full of light. Forbid thy heart to bleed ! 
Last Spring, we had a merry day ; * *Tis not a trial newly tried; 
The charm of health was on her cheek; Remember thon thy early love, 
We chose her for our Queen of May— And lay this by thy lover’s side, 


The fairest we could seek! And lift your heart aboye. 


WHAT OLGA FOUND AT THE GRAND DUKRE’S BALL. 





BY 


DAISY VENTNOR, 





‘Lun fashionable world of New York was in a 
flutter of excitement. After delays innumerable, 
after rumors probable and improbable, the Rus- 
sian frigate was telegraphed as coming up the 
bay, and eyerybody was made blissful by the 
gratifying intelligence that Prince Alexis had at 
last. arrived. 

But, beyond the excitement of the reception 
and parade, which was arranged for the noble 
guest, the belles were chiefly exercised upon the 
question of the Academy ball. Not that Academy 
balls were such rare and enchanting events. By 
no means! But because this particular ball was 
to be so very exclusive that none but the genuine 
patricians would dare to send in their names 
with a request for tickets. It was distinctly 
siven out that Mrs, Shoddy was to be trampled 
uthlessly under foot by that incorruptible body 
.mown as the Committee of Arrangements. 

So, Greta Grinnell’s delight may be imagined, 
when, on coming down to breakfast one dark 
November morning, she found on her plate twa 
precious bits of paper, neither more nor less than 
tickets for the Russian ball. 

“wo! Oh, you dear, darling papa,” flying 
up to that august personage. (He was a Bear, 
whose growls shook Wall street ; but a patient and 
amiable Bruin enough, where his pretty daughter 
was concerned.) ‘¢ Why, you’re princely! One 
was all I dared hope for.’ Can I invite anybody 
I choose—anybody ?” 

Mr. Grinnell’s attention being divided between 
his newspaper and a broiled bird, he contented 
himself with a good-natured nod in reply to this 
outburst. 

“Man, or woman ?”’ said Greta, neglecting her 
coffee, and gazing abstractedly at the tickets. 
“Tthink Pll ask a woman; I don’t want any 
handsomer or better escort than you, papa |” 

“Tut !? said the old gentleman ; but gratified, 
nevertheless. ‘What de you want now, you 
coaxing puss? There’s a bank-note for an hun- 
dred dollars under your plate ; is that enough to 
buy the bracelet I heard you sighing for?” A 
certain turquoise bracelet was all that was want- 
ing to complete Greta’s toilet for the grand oc- 
casion, and, after exhausting her voeabulary of 
thanks, she returned to the important question of 
deciding who should be the lucky possessor of 
that extra ticket. 


“There's Carrie Motley; but it’s too late to 
send to Boston, ’mafraid. Ruth Lindsay? No; 
she'll go with the De Prysters, of course. I have 
it! Do put down that paper, and listen to me 
for five minutes, papa; may I give that ticket to 
Mile. Kourbsky, and ask her to go with us?” 

‘Who?’ demanded Mr. Grinnell, finding it 
quite impossible to attend to his newspaper and 
Greta at the same time, and, like a wise man, 
resigning the newspaper. 

‘Don’t you remember? That young Russian 
lady, who was at the Sunderlands the day we 
dined with them? I’ve seen a good deal of her, 
lately, and, papa, she’s lovely !”’ 

“Hum! That tall, fair woman, with a sad 
face? Yes,’’ said Mr. Grinnell. “She didn’t look 
like an adventuress, Greta; but, somehow, I 
don’t faney——”’ 

‘Foreigners !’” burst in Greta.  ‘* Adven- 
turers!’ I should think not! Bessie Sunder- 
land says they (the Kourbskys) knew the very 
nicest people in London. I believe M. Kourb- 
sky isa political exile.” 

“Tf so, my dear, it is hardly likely that he 
will care to have his daughter attend 2 ball given 
for one of the imperial family.” 

“Well,” said Greta, opening her big, brown 
eyes, in a comical way. ‘ What’s the matter with 
you, papa? I never knew you to argue a point—” 

“With you,’ said the old gentleman, laugh- 
ing, as he made his way to the door. ‘Do as 
you choose, puss; I’ve no objection to Mlle. 
Kourbsky, or any other woman that you fancy.” 

Greta decided mentally that her father was a 
jewel among his species, and then fled up stairs® 
to put on a walking-dress and go out. 

Very pretty she looked, half an hour later, as 
she went down the Avenue at a brisk pace, her 
bright face glowing with smiles and dimples at 
the thought of the pleasure she was about to confer 
on another woman—a woman, too, whom she felt 
instinetively, had known sorrow. 

«My errand at Tiffany’s can wait,’ thought 
Greta, as she set her foot to eross Twenty-third 
street. ‘I may not find her at home if I go 
later.” 

No. 324 West, was a good walk, however, and 
Greta felt rejoiced to learn from the servant that 
Mile. Kourbsky was at home, and ‘up stairs in. 
her own parlor, sure; the first flight above.” 
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aA 
“Come in,”’ said a soft voice, in answer to her 


State a oe ee OT 


“Pardon! You will try to forgive my great 


knock, and, opening the door Greta saw a pretty rudeness. Ihave a ball-dress, which I think I 


tableau. On. the sofa lay.a splendid-looking old 
man, with a snowy beard and massive head that 
brought the great masters of painting to remem- 
brance. He had evidently just fallen asleep, for 
his hand was laid on the lap of the girl who sat 
beside him—a girl with the fair hair, transpa- 
rent skin, and lovely, limpid blue eyes of her 
race. She turned her head as the door opened, 
made a gesture of surprise and pleasure as her 
eyes met Greta’s, and, rising softly, without 
awaking the sleeper, she -opened the door of an 
inner apartment, and ushered the yisitor into 
her own room. 

“You will pardon my, informality,” she said, 
in her gentle, foreign voice, with.» slight accent. 
‘My father was so much excited this morning, 
upon reading of the arriyal of our Prince, that I 
cannot endure to waken him; he is far from strong, 
Miss Grinnell, I am so yery glad to see you.” 

‘May Ikiss you?” demanded Greta, with frank 
admiration for the young foreigner, . “There! 
that’s so much nicer and more friendly than a 
hand-shake. I’ye been coming for a week but 
Tye been so busy. And now I want to ask a 
favor; will you go with papa and, me to the 
Grand Duke’s ball? Don’t say no! I’ve got it 
all arranged, charmingly, and you shall not have 
one bit of trouble.” 

Mlle. Kourbsky’s blue eyes opened in amaze- 
ment, as her impulsive visitor announced her 
errand. She tried to say something polite—her 
voice broke suddenly, and she burst into tears. 

“Now I haye done it!” cried Greta, remorse- 
fully, kneeling down beside her. ‘You might 
as well forgive me at once, for I.mean. to carry 
my point, you know. Pray don’t ery, dear made- 
moiselle.”” 

“Call me Olga,” and the Russian girl put her 
arm around Greta’s neck, and returned her kiss 
with lips that, trembled sorely. 

“You will think me yery weak,’’ she said, 
steadying her voice at last; ‘but it overcame 
mesuddenly, Your great kindness—for I know 
how difficult it is to obtain tickets—the remem- 
brance of my last ball—home—Russia. ty 
Tears choked the sweet voice again. 

«And I wanted to tell you,’ said Greta, with 
2 hesitancy very foreign to her usual impetuous 
conversation, ‘I mean, I wanted to say, that 
if T conld help you with any suggestions about 
your dress 
if you look at me so; but anything I have is at 
your service.’ For answer, Olga broke into a 








little laugh—a laugh, too, with so much arch ) shook. 


amusement in it, that Greta stared. 





can arrange. Dear Miss Grinnell, I cannot thank 
you for your generous offer,” and an eloquent 
glance told the gratitude which her limited Eng- 
lish made it difficult for her to translate. 

There was something perfectly fascinating to 
Greta in Olga’s fair, sad face; and she sat for an 
hour chatting, trying to: drive the cloud away 
from her new friend's heart. But it had lain 
there too long and heavily to be charmed away 
so leasily, and, when Greta went away, it was 
only with a conditional promise—that going to 
the balldepended upon what M. Kourbsky said 
on the subject. 

Olga stood for some moments after her friend 
left her, thinking deeply. She was balancing in 
her mind the expediency of going to this ball; 
would it be wise? And she had almost decided 
that she would like te go, when a movement in 
the parlor told her that her father was awake. 

“Have I been sleeping, Olga?” said the old man. 
“I thought I heard voices, or was I dreaming?” 

‘No; it was that pretty Miss Grinnell. She 
came to give me an invitation,” said Olga, seat- 
ing: herself beside him, and halfafraid to tell 
him Gerta’s mission. 

“An invitation, donshenka,”’ (darling.) ‘slam 
glad; your cheeks have grown paler of late than 
I care to see them.” 

“She wished me to attend Prince Alexis’ ball,”’ 
said Olga, faintly. 

The color flew into the old man’s face. 

‘Unpack my court-dress, girl,” cried he, bit- 
terly, with a wild glance upward. «Is this suit- 
able attire in which to walk up and kiss his 
Highness’s hand? Hand, forsooth! Have I not 
carried him in these arms many a time? Now, 
thanks to a Czar’s ingratitude and credulity, I 
am forbidden to intrude myself upon his pre- 
sence,” and tears gathered in his frenzied eyes, 
and rolled slowly down on his white beard. 

“T feared this,” sighed Olga, as she drew his 
head down on her bosom. 

But he shook her away, impatiently. 

«Do you want to go, Olga?” 

‘Nay ; no matter, father,” she said, humbly. 

“But you shall! Why not? Balls are your 
Jawful enjoyment ; you used to likethem.’”’ The 
girl winced, but he never saw it: ‘And this 
Mees; what did you call her?’ (M. Kourbsky 
neyer could manage English names.) ‘‘ Did she 


Dear me! I'll never get it out § solicit you to go?” 


‘*T said I would ask your advice, I think.’ A 
hot glow dyed her face, and her calm yoice 
7 think I would like to see a Russian 


: face once mere.” 
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tically greeted by the assembly. A flush of ex- 
citement dyed Olga’s pale face, as she leaned 
eagerly forward, striving to catch a glimpse of 
the tall figure; her flowers lay unheeded in her 
lap, she clasped her small hands together con- 
yulsively, and her lips trembled as the grand 
hymn pealed out high above the applause. And 
her fair face, with its crown of burnished-gold 
braids, caught the eye of a gentleman in the 
second box from Mr. Grinnell’s, and, with an ex- 
clamation, he seized his opera-glass, and gazed 
fixedly at the unconscious girl. 

Greta concluded to go on the floor after the 
first set had been danced, and Fred Glenden- 
ning was the lucky man who escorted the new 
beauty. But as Greta was following, on her 
father’s arm, somebody touched Mr. Grinnell’s 
shoulder, and turning, Greta saw a very hand- 
some young man, who bowed profoundly. 

‘«©Monsieur will pardon me,”’ said the stranger, 
with a strong foreign accent, but in excellent 
English. “I would ask him the name of the 
lady who was but now in his box—the lady who 
wore ‘the holly on her dress. Will monsieur 
oblige me?” 

“ Certainly, sir,’’ said the old gentleman, cour- 
teously, shooting a keen glance at the questioner. 
“The lady is a friend of my daughier’s; Mlle. 
Kourbsky, a Russian lady.” 

Greta, looking curiously at him, saw and noted 
two items—one, that the stranger wore a sprig 
of holly in his button-hole; the other, that he 
changed color at her father’s reply. 

«J thought I could not be mistaken,” he said. 
‘‘ Monsieur, receive my thanks, and believe that 
no impertinent curiosity prompted the question. 
May I presume upon monsieur’s kindness, and 
ask him to deliver this card to Mlle. Kourbsky ?” 
and, again bowing politely, the stranger drew 
back, and entered a box on their left. 

«You'd better take charge of this,” said Mr. 
Grinnell, ‘eying the bit of pasteboard as if it 
was a torpedo, or something of an equally in- 
flammable nature. ‘I can’t make it out.”’ 

It was a plain card, as Greta’s quick eyes saw, 
with a faint tracing in pencil of a holly sprig, 
and below, a date, “‘ Palace d Hiver, Janvier 
18—” 

«Tt must be a former acquaintance,” said 
Greta, turning to ‘find out the mystery, but de- 
termined not to betray her anxiety. ‘‘ Never 
mind getting out your eye-glasses, papa. Vil 
give it to Olga.’ 

But reaching her’was a work of time, as hil- 


Tier father took no notice, apparently, of the 
pathos in her tone, but bade her write a note to 
Miss Grinnell, and accept the invitation. Yet 
Olga noticed that terms of endearment were 
showered upon her that day—sure token that 
the old man’s heart was sorely moved. 

The long-waited-for, much-talked-of evening 
came at last, and Greta Grinnell (after keeping 
her long-stiffering papa waiting for an hour) was 
at last driven to Mlle. Kourbsky’s door. To Mr. 
“Grinnell’s infinite relief Olga was ready, and, in 
2 few moments more, the trio were following in 
the wake of the long line of carriages which 
blocked Fourteenth street from Fifth Avenue to 
the doors of the Academy. 

“T declare, it’s equal to’ a queen's drawing- 
room,” said Greta, as, after another half-hour, 
ghe found herself in the reception-rooms. ‘1 was 
ironed flat on the stair-case ; nothing but a dance 
will restore my temper. Olga! »» And the 
excitable little New Yorker stared in blank 
amazement at Mlle. Kourbsky. 

She had been rather troubled, in secret, as to 
the toilet which her new friend might possess, 
‘and as Olga threw open her cloak, Greta turned 
curiously to look at the result. What she saw 
was a marvelous dress of some gauze-like, silken 
texture, exquisitely trimmed with holly, as only 
Worth, or Aurelli, or some other great artist, 
could have trimmed it. On the Russian girl's 
neck was a simple chain; but the locket attached 
to it was a costly cameo set in brilliants. Her 
hair was adorned with holly-berries and leaves, 
to match her dress, and one long flowing ringlet 
fell down over her right shoulder: “The lovely, 
gad face, with its crown of golden hair, seemed 
to single her out, even among that crowd of the 
most beautiful women in the great metropolis. 

« Well,” said Greta, in an emphatic whisper, 
‘<T don’t wonder that you laughed at my cool 
offer of assistance. I’d give a fortune; yes, a 
fortune for that toilet. Where upon earth—if 
it’s not an impertinent question—did you get 
that marvel of a dress ?” 

«Tt came from Worth’s, in Paris,’’ said Olga, 
smiling. ‘I wore it once, in Russia. Tam glad 
it pleases you.’ Then, with a visible effort, 
*©some one whom I loved saw me in it last.” 

When they at last got into their box, there was 
ry lack of gazers, as Greta found. Mlle. Kourb- 
‘sky bade fair to create a genuine sensation ; and 
Greta congratulated herself upon her foresight, 
as man after man begged for an introduction to, 
and a dance with, her friend. And, finally, the 
national air of Russia burst forth in a stream of | lows of Jace, satin, and tulle, intervened between 
melody from the orchestra, as the Grand Duke } the friends, and Greta had to content herself 
quietly entered a stage-box, and was enthusias-} with hoping that Olga was dancing. And, pre- 
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left to keep guard over two bouquets, while his } young Duc—his was too young and hot a head 
daughter waltzed off with Cliff De Peyster. to intrust with such a mission, and Prince Mich- 

«Are you here at last, dear,’’ said a soft ; ael upheld him a day too long.” 
voice at Greta’s side, as, after taking a turn, Mr. “We will not speak of that, your high- 
De Peyster paused to regain his breath, | ‘* What } ness,’’ she said, haughtily, but with suppressed 
a crowd this is!’ i feeling, 

“‘T have an adventure for you, Olga,’ Greta} ‘Nay; but his aiding the Duc de Neuilly’s 
contrived to say, softly, as the gentlemen ex- { escape was the immediate cause of your father’s 
changed a few words. ‘+A stranger—such a } exile.’ 
handsome stranger !—gave this to papa for you.” «Twas for his wretched child’s sake—poor 

Livery particle of color forsook Olga’s face, as } father !’’ fell from Olga’s lips, in a hoarse whis- 
she glanced down at the mysterious card; then } per, 

Greta heard alow ejaculation—‘* Ah, mon Dieu !’’ The chivalrous heart of the listener was 
as the blue eyes filled with sudden tears. touched ; how could he gaze unmoyed at the sad 

** Here comes the Grand Duke!” burst. in Cliff | lines which two short years had made upon the 
De Peyster, wheeling about, and Greta turned to {| face which had been called the fairest at the 
look ut the princely guest, and, for the moment, { court of the Czar. 
forgot Olga. Prince Alexis was looking just the ‘‘Will you listen, to a short story, Princess 
least trifle bored as he came toward them, on the } Olga? It must be very short, for 1 see a Man- 
arm of one of the august Committee, evidently { ager looking for me, and I must not detain you 
upon the way to be introduced to somebody; but } long. At Madeira I was sent) for, one day, to 
suddenly, as Greta looked at him, his face lit up } see a sick man, who was supposed to be dying, 
with a smile of pleased recognition, and, with a { on board the French frigate. He told mea story, 
hasty ‘‘ Pardon,”’ to his escort, he stopped directly } Princess; a sad, sweet story of a young Russian 
beside Mlle. Kourbsky. and said; in French, girl’s devotion, and how shc and her father aided 

«Princess Olga! Who could have dreamed of } his escape from the empire, at the risk of their 
meeting you here?”’ lives; told it so well that my sympathies were at 
A lovely blush crossed the fair Russian’s face, , once, enlisted, and I promised to find trace of 

} 
' 


sently, her own turn came, and Mr. Grinnell was ; liberation, And yet I sympathized with the 


as she eurtsied, profoundly. that girl, and give her his last message. But,” 
“T did not dare to hope to be recognized by } and a merry smile lit his blue eyes, as he glanced 
your royal highness,” she said, in the same Jan- } down at histrembling companion. ‘* He did noé 
guage. But Prince Alexis’ next movement was } die, after all. The doctors said I proved a new 
to look at his dancing list, and, after murmuring { medicine for him. And when he recovered suf- 
a polite apology to the Manager, the Grand Duke } ficiently for me to hear the whole story of the 
walked quietly away with Olga upon his arm! } fauz pas.in Russia, I became so convinced of his 
Greia rubbed her eyes, and stared, comically. } entire innocence, that I—this is a secret, Prin- 
Princess! Yes; that was certainly what the cess; it would never be wise to let it go further 
Duke called Olga, and here was Mr. De Peyster } —I brought him to America in my own frigate, 
plying her with distracting questions, none of | as a guest, and : : 
which she could answer. This was as good as a ‘He is here!’ Olga whispered, for once in- 
fairy tale, with all the modern improvements; } terrupting royalty. 
almost as nice as being presented to the Grand “This very day,’ continued Prince Alexis, 
Dike himself. with a sparkling, mischievous smile. ‘The Due 
Meanwhile, Olga, scarcely heeding that she told me Prineess, if you turn your head to 
was the object of many gazers, was talking softly { the right you will see a sprig of holly.” 


” 





’ 





with the Prince in their own language, thereby The surging crowd had carried them onward, 
being secure from listeners. t and, as Olga lifted her crimson face, there, just 

“We last met in the Winter, Palace, Princess; } before her, in their path, stood Raoul de Neuilly. 
how strange that we should meet again in the “T resign you, Princess, to a fortunate and 
New World. I had heard that you found an } happy man,” said Prince Alexis, with emphasis, 
asylum in England.” as the lovers’ eyes met. ‘Say to Prince Mich- 

‘- It is scarce stranger than that Michael Kourb- ael that, if he will permit, I will pay my respects 
sky thould be av exile,” shesaid, sorrowfully. {to him to-morrow. Adieu! and let this evening 


«Tt was that wretched French affair,’ in- prove to you that Alexis has not forgotten the 
terposed the Grand Duke, hastily. ‘I was } childish days at Moscow, or his lovely playmate.” 


away, and my father acted without his usual de- } The music swelled out in a grand burst of har- 
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mony ; the dancers with light feet sped past Olga, the party who went up to West Point on the 
like figures in a dream; all she knew was that} « Mary Powell,” though, as she warmly con- 
her hand was on Raoul’s arm, and that his dear fessed, ‘it was every bit owing to that dear, dar- 
voice was whispering the old, old story—the} ling Olga—bless her !”’ 
story he had first told her that ball-night at the} This winter, in Washington, there was a grand 
Winter Palace, where she had worn her holly-{ furore over the Duc de Neuilly and his sweet, 
berries, as now; the story which her faithful} gracious bride; and, although the exiles may 
little heart had been saying over ever since they } neyer return to Russia, they bid fair to be very 
parted ! happy in our dear democratic country. But this 
But we must not say good-bye to the Academy } little story which I have told you, where Prince 
ball, without telling how Greta was made happy } Alexis figured as a sort of Deus ex machina, is one 
by a dance; yes, two dances with the Grand} romance of the Academy ball which did not 
Duke ; and how proud she was when included in! reach the reporters ! 
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Day—a happy harvest day— Canght from cloud to cloud the flush 
Passes peaceful to its close; Deepens as it kindles still— 
Labor loiters, pauses play, In the west a burning blush, 
And for both awaits repose. Fainter on the eastern hill. 
Over fields of gathered sheaves Swiftly, too, the glory fades— 
Flocks of fleecy clouds have strayed ; Zyen as we gaze it dies; 
Over bowers of Autumn leaves Surely, too, the night invades, 
Gloom and gleam alternate played. And the rapture sinks in sighs. 
Now the skies on either hand Like a vision of the just 
Part like seas, and clouds sail o'er, At his latter end it is— 
To the golden pebbled strand Sober day of work and trust 
Of a white celestial shore. Evening glow as grand as this, 
Now the shore is growing gray! Life and labor both are done, 
All grows gray from east to west! Drawing near death’s solemn night; 
And half sad we turn away, Yet, at setting of te sun, 
With a dim and yague unrest, At the even-time is light! 
Turn again! the sun is low, Back o’er all his life it streams, 
And a pale cloud, tinged with red, All the round of life its sky; 
Glows as swift as blushes glow, Love is burning in its beams, > 
Spreads as swift as blushes spread. Hope is lighting him to die. 
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BY CHARLES L. MOORE. 





Tue tulow-candle flickers, Near the ceiling, o'er the mantel, 
On the quaint old stand ; Hangs an ancient flint-lock gun; 
And within the rude stone fire-place, Just beneath it hangs the portrait 


Of our father, Washington, 
And an eagle, proudly soaring, 


Snaps the knarled, hemlock brand 
While the floor, so white and spot! 








Is sprinkled o’er with sand. With a banner toward the sun. 
The loom, with its reeds and shuttles, On the mat of braided corn-husks, 
And the distaff by its side; Taithful Vido dreaming lies; 
And the flax, all whipped and carded— On the hearth-stone sits the kitten, 
Linen, pile on pile, beside, Looking meek, demure, and wise; 
Tell me plain as lips could say it, And tired Bennie, on the cricket, 
Tfealth and plenty here reside. ‘Winks, and wipes his sleep eyes. 
The old wood clock in thé corner, But as I wake from dreamy slumber, 
Swings with « measured beat; The old times vision fades from view; 
And the geod dame plies her needles ; Yet its memory lingering tells me: 
While the children at her feet Ne’er from love and labor grew— 
List to their father’s reading Faithless friends, deserted firesides, 





Of some far-off, shipwrecked fleet. ; Naught but brave hearts, kind and true. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tr she only had that letter back; if she had 
only kept it by her until this morning, as she at 
first intended! And now it was too late, the 
letter had been reccived and read ; yes, docketed, 
and put away in that odious methodical manner 
which he carried into the smallest matters. How 
she hated him as she thought about it; every- 
thing he said er did, from his rather hesitating 
voice to his creaking boots, was food for her de- 
testation. And she could do nothing; he would 
not release her, at least not without telling the 
whole story—for he could be vindictive enough 
when he considered himself ill used. Slow as 
he was, he would get at her reasons, and tell the 
entire history to Bolton Mordred, and so leave 
her in a more pitiable case than at present, be- 
cause there would be nothing for it but to 
go home to her relations, acknowledge herself 
worsted in the battle for station and wealth, 
and accept such stupidity in the way of exist- 
ence as their regulations might dole out to her. 

The whole business was utterly unenJlurable ; 
the prize she had striven so hard for during the 
past months, turned into this most loathsome 
mockery, now that it was within her reach. It 
seemed that fate had a special delight in thwart- 
ing and tormenting her. Of course, there came 
the reflection that she had brought this trouble 
on herself by her double lealing, her lack of 
truth, her deliberate stifling of her own heart at 
the dictates of ambition. But she got away from 
that view of the case; there were plenty of argn- 
ments to use in her own favor, and in the end 
she regarded herself as the most ill-treated and 
unfortunate girl the sun ever shone on. 

Then she took up the letter which had been 
brought to her with her morning’s coffee, re- 
read it, crumpled it in her hands as if it had 
deen some sentient thing that could feel a hurt ; 
for it was a letter from an old-maid friend, which 
told Harriet Crosby that the one man she had 
ever cared for, with whom she had trifled abomin- 
ably, and left to bear the trouble as he could, 
had just come into a fortune. To add to the 
bitterness of her feelings, the letter went on to 
say that Bolton Mordred was coming up to the 
quiet sea-side place where she herself was stay- 
ing—quite unaware of her presence, however— 
following’a pretty girl to whom he was said to 
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be engaged. And of all girls, that it should be 
Violet Lee—Miss Crosby's special detestation. 
She remembered the creature perfectly; had 
met her in Washington the previous winter, and 
hated her with a hatred passing that of women, 

And only the evening before she had answered 
Mr. Iverson’s letter, accepting his offer of mar- 
riage, adding words of tenderness which made 
her blood tingle as she remembered them, but 
less because she was ashamed of her duplicity 
than because shé knew that if she were to try to 
throw him over and win her old lover back, he 
would put that letter into Boiton’s hands, and 
whatever else in her conduct she might have the 
art to excuse, she could not palliate in Mor- 
dred’s eyes the fact that she had written words 
of affection and tenderness to another man. 

It was still early ; the confinement of the house 
was an additional misery ; she must go out for a 
walk on the beach, and think the business over, 
and try to find a clue that should free her from 
the labyrinth, though she knew well enough 
there was none. She could not give Iverson his 

t dismissal unless she were certain that her old 
{ power over Mordred could be regained; and the 
{ first news to meet him on his arrival, would be 
that of her engagement. Iverson would not 
keep it secret, though as yet nobody knew any- 
thing about it; he had only been a couple of 
; days in the place. She had worked hard enough 
to secure him; spent six stupid weeks that spring 
among his odious relations in Baltimore, where 
he lived, for that express purpose; and he had 
been so shy, and so slow, that she nearly went 
; out of her senses from suspense. Now she had 
won. But just soon enough to deprive her of 
the sole chance of happiness this world could 
offer. 
There was a road led back from the beach to- 
; ward the hills. A steep, stony, ill-natured road 
as one could wish to see, with deep ruts nobedy 
‘ever thought of mending, and diabolical log 
; bridges here and there, with fiendish holes in 
‘ them, apparently on purpose to break the necks 
{of horses or humans. Up this road Harriet 
: Crosby strolled idly, and at last stopped to rest 
under a little thicket of pine-trees, though her 
fatigue was more mental than physical. There 
she sat and looked away over the ocean, that 
} shone treacherously in the morning sun; listened 
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to the birds, who were busy. on the branches 
above her head, watched a nest of ants hard at 
work, as if there was nothing of any import- 
ance except their own affairs, and hated the sun 


for shining, the birds for singing, and herself 


for being alive. 

Then, clatter came the sound of horse’s hoofs 
down the hill, and looking out from her covert, 
Miss Crosby saw that the horse’s rider had lost 
control over him, and in spite of her wicked 
thoughts, she started to her feet with a genuine 
thrill of horror and fright. 

Another instant and the horse had reached 
one of the murderous log-bridges—stumbled— 
righted himself—caught his foot in a deeper 
hole, and went down, rolling over his rider with 
a dreadful thud, which. made her so sick and 
faint she could not move. 

‘The man’s riding-cap blew off as he fell. She 
caught sight of the pale, set features, and knew 
that Mr. Iverson lay within ten feet of her, 
maimed, senseless, perhaps dead. 

She was just as much horrified as any human 
being could have been, yet, when she got strength 
to walk toward the spot, she was conscious of 
thinking that if he were dead, and she found it 
impossible to win Bolton Mordred, then, after 
aul, destiny had contrived for her a defeat worse 
than that she had so lately been deploring. 

As she reached the bridge the horse was strug- 
gling so violently to extricate himself she dared 
not approach too near, Fortunately, Iverson 
was lying so that the creature’s hoofs did not 
strike him; but once the frightened animal fell 
back, after haying managed partially to rise, 
and nothing but the saddle hitting a broken 
timber, prevented his full weight descending on 
the motionless form. 

Harriet Crosby was uc4 9 woman to stand still 
and let any human being be killed before her 
eyes without making some effort to save him. 
Ifow she contrived to do it she could not tell; 
but as the horse was trying to right himself, 
after the second fall, she got up close, and con- 
trvived to pull the senseless body a little way 
along the logs, so that it was out of reach of 
danger. 

The horse was up now, and limped away to a 
short distance, looking back at the scene of dis- 
aster with a rueful air, as if trying to make up 
his mind whether he need reproach himself for 
what had occurred. 

Miss Crosby bent over the prostrate figure on 
the bridge. The blood was trickling slowly from 
a wound in the temple, where he had struck a 
knot in one of the logs; but she knew that could 
not be the worst hurt; there must have been 
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aan 
some internal injury, received from the horse’s 
fall. 

Something must be done. At that moment 
she saw two workmen coming up the road. She 
beckoned frantically, and cried out at the top of 
her voice. When they reached the spot, she ex- 
plained rapidly what had happened, and per- 
ceiving they went dazed, immediately issued her 
orders imperatively enough to insure obedience. 

Between them they raised Mr. Iverson, and 
carried him to the roadside, and laid him on 
the grass. 

«One of you run to the hotel,” said Miss 
Crosby. ‘There’s a doctor there, who is to 
leave this morning. Hurry, or he may be gone. 
Tell him Mr. Iverson is hurt. The other go up 
to the farm-house yonder, and bring a wagon.” 

Harriet, left alone with the senseless body, 
was silent for awhile. Suddenly a thought came 
into her mind: if that letter should be in his 
pocket! It was so much his habit to study 
things—read his letters over and over, that it 
might easily be. She looked about; there was 
nobody in sight; she would have some moments 
yet to herself. She stooped again—unbuttoned 
his coat; there was a leather case in one of the 
pockets. She took it out, and searched through 
the contents. Several letters were there, but not 
hers. She put the case back, and resumed her 
seat. But, as she glanced toward the bridge, 
she saw something glitter on the logs, in the sun- 
light. She hurried thither. It was a little bunch 
of keys that had dropped there when he fell. 
She hid them in her dress, and returned to her 
watch. 

He was not dead—he would not die: and his 
long illness would give her time to discover if 
she had any hope of winning Bolton Mordred 
again; perhaps give, too, in the very outset, a 
chance to lay hands on the letter. The future 
might be in her own control yet. 

The sound of wagon-wheels became audible at 
last. The people were coming from the farm- 
house, Before they reached the spot, the doc- 
tor drove rapidly up, in the very buggy that was 
to have taken him to catch the railway train 
at Lot’s Corners, good four miles distant. 

«A terrible thing; a very terrible thing, Miss 
Cusby,” said the doctor, as he got out of the 
buggy, and bent over the senseless man, while 
the rest stood silently awaiting his verdict. 

«‘Ts he dead ?”? Miss Crosby asked, in a slow, 
unnatural way. 

The doctor put his ear in one place, and lis- 
tened ; lifted an arm; squinted ; made a wry face, 
and finally said, 

« Now lift him, you men, and lay him flat in © 
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the wagon! You’ve got a straw mattress? All, actly thirty-five times. Then she rebelled, and 
right! Drive carefully to the hotel. No, Miss} was meditating an escape to her chamber, when 
Crosby, he’s not dead. I suppose there must be j the omnibus, that went twice a day to the Cor- 
some internal injury ; but I can’t tell you any- } ners, drove up, and brought Violet Lee and her 
thing yet.” mother, 5 

Me told her that ‘he would drive her back. Miss Crosby went forward, pretending to be 

They watched Mr. Iverson laid in the wagon, ; full of astonishment, and said she neyer was so 
then the doctor helped her into the buggy. glad in her life, and was so charming and cor- 
dial, that Violet felt it very good of her, as they 
had only met for a fortnight in the rush and 
whirl of Washington. 
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CHAPTER II: 


« ARB you much frightened?” he asked, eye- Miss Crosby spent the vest of the morning 
ing her narrowly. in her chamber, telling Mrs. Morris, who had 
“No T can’t tell I feel stunned — } brought her to the sea-side, that ske was so un- 








I saw him fall!” she answered. ; strung by that accident, she must go to bed, 
‘Then tell me just how it happened. Isee } which was natural enough, her friend thought. 
you have some sense, and can do it.” i But she went down stairs to the early dinner, 
She did not pay any attention to the doubtful ; nevertheless, and, as her seat was close to Vio- 
compliment, but told what she had to say as | let's, they talked a great deal. To the table at 
simply as possible. large Miss Crosby talked of the accident; Mr, 
“We must telegraph his friends,’”? said the} Iverson was such a fine man, she said—she knew 
doctor, who was‘an acquaintance of Iverson’s. } his sister very well—all in a matter-of-course 
‘His sister in Baltimore, I suppose, is the PEC- } way, which did not rouse a suspicion that the 
per person to send for.” sufferer was any more to her than to the rest. 
“When the postman came from the Corners } She told Mrs. Morris what the doctor said about 
yesterday he said the wires were down,” ob- nurses, and some of the ladies thought it would 
served Miss Crosby. be dreadful; others were delighted at the idea 
“Of course they are; things always happen of doing a little amateur sister-of-charity work, 
so! Well, Pll write toa friend in Boston, and 
have him telegraph from there.” } had not the doctor shut the door in their faces. 
They drove on for a litle in silence, then the } When night came, he settled that Mrs. Morris 
doctor said, and Miss Crosby were to stay there until two 
“The people will all act like fools. T can’t get } o'clock, then he would come himself, But this 
a nurse here before to-morrow or the day after.” { was not yet; there was the afternoon to get 
“Tshan’t act like a fool,” replied she. ‘13 through, and Miss Crosby spent the greater part 
can help; so will Mrs. Morris.” of it doing the agreeable to Violet Lee. Had 
The idea which had come to her a few mo- } Violet been a man worth millions, Miss Crosby 
ment before, returned; fate meant to let her get} could not have made herself more fascinating, 
that letter back! “Tt seems so odd to think of our meeting in 
The doctor drove furiously on. They were in { this out-of-the-way place,” shesaid. « How did 
view of the hotel, the wagon following ; people } you happen to come here?” ; 
on the veranda straining their eyes to catch a} « Mamma’s doctor advised it. He said it was 
first sight of their approach ; | just the air for her; and the quiet was what she 
) 


and would have invaded the sick-room in shoals, 


«Will it be very serious 2’ asked Miss Crosby. } needed.” 

“T'll tell you that in a fortnight,”’ replied the ‘“Tt’s quiet enough, in all conscience,” replied 
doctor. ‘Tf, between now and then, he gets his} Harriet, laughing. ‘TI take your coming as a 
senses back, even for a moment, I’m more mis- special dispensation in my favor! Dear Mrs. 
taken than I ever was in my life.’ Morris would insist on my accompanying her; 1 

They reached the hotel ; people all shouted at } never can refuse people 1 like! Now that sounds 
once ; ran hither and thither, seized the doctor, } hypscritical. I don’t mean to set up for being 
and were unceremoniously shaken off, and, pre- } nice; I’m the most obstinate, unamiable crea- 
sently, he relieved his feelings by a little plain } ture alive.’ 
language, which did good. Mr. Iverson was car- “‘T shall accept that with a grain of salt,” said 
ried up to his room ; the doctor put everybody out } Violet, thinking what a peculiar face Miss Crosby 
except two men whom he needed. Wiss Croshy } had—not handsome in repose ; but very pleasant 
remained standing on the veranda, and in ten! to look at when animated, and her yoice had a 
minutes had to tell the story of the accident ex- } subtle charm which few people could resist. 
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‘Well, I do hope you will believe me nice, { late, and deprive her two boys of the chance of 
and like me,” continued the young lady. “I inheriting his money. Mr. Iverson had kept his 


took a great fancy to you in Washington; but in 
that whirl one never had time to breathe. I 
dare say you had forgotten all about me.” 

There was sufficient truth in this for Violet to 
be a little at a loss what answer to make, but 
Miss Crosby spared her the trouble by asking, 

“Where have’ you been since the season 
closed?” 

“Tn Boston; that is home to me now, you 
know.” 

‘‘T went to Baltimore on a visit. Oh, how 
stupid it was! They were the best people in the 
world—relatives of that poor Mr. Iverson, by the 
way. Then I went home to New Jersey ; but you 
know Tye a step-father, and three half-sisters. 
You may think I wasn’t sorry when Mrs. Morris 
would have me go to New York, and come here 
after. Oh, dear, it’s an aimless sort of existence 
one leads !”’ 

Violet, girl-like, immediately began to weave 
a romance out of Miss Crosby’s life—a cruel step- 
father—a blighted affection, and several other 
interesting ingredients presenting themselves to 
her imagination ; and she thought Miss Crosby 
very peculiar and very interesting, and was glad 
they had met. 

Meantime, Miss Crosby wanted to bring up 
Bolton Mordred’s name. If she could only dis- 
cover whether the two were actually engaged, it 
would assist her plans materially. 

“Tam wretchedly nervous to-day,’ she said. 
“That awful accident has quite upset me.” 

‘“No wonder! How brave you were to help 
him, the doctor told me,’’ returned Violet. ‘Has 
Mr. Iverson been here long?’ 

“No; only a few days. How surprised we 
were to stumble over each other in this impos- 
sible place. I believe he had some business in 
the neighborhood—something about a proposed 
railway,’’ replied Miss Crosby, with beautiful 
composure. 

“Tshave met him a few times,” Violet said. 
‘He seems a nice, gentlemanly person.” 

*T should think so. I knew his sister very 
well. He is rather reserved, and I think a little 
shy of young ladies,’ she answered. 

But she had no wish to talk ‘about Mr. Iver- 
son; she had said just enough to everybody. 
Mrs. Perey would come on, of course, in answer 
to the doctor’s summons; but Mrs. Percy had no 
idea whatever that there was anything between 
her brother and Miss Crosby. She had no mind 
that he should marry now, for he was past forty ; 
and not having done it in his youth, it would be 


all nonsense for him to rush into matrimeny so } know now 


own counsel, thinking it would be quite time 
enough to have his sister’s expostulations when 
he returned to Baltimore. 

But there was no further opportunity for the 
young ladies to improve their acquaintance by 
a longer tete-a-tete. - There were not many young 
men at Binnyford, but the few there were, 
thought it proper to do the agreeable to the 
brace of damsels, and came up with that stern 
intent. 

Of course, there was a little depression over 
everybody’s spirits from the terrible catastrophe 
of the morning. The boldest of the youths had 
not courage to propose a sail, or music, or a 
dance; so they dragged the long hours on very 
much as half the people in the world do on Sun- 
day—with an air of resignation that makes one 
smile. 

As the landlord was crossing the veranda, 
somebody called to know if he expected any 
guests by the evening train. 

‘Not as he knowed on,” was the reply—Binny- 
ford being sufficiently primitive in its inhabi- 
tants to speak the vernacular untrammeled by 
the rules of grammer or custom. ‘ Two or three 
had writ to ask about rooms, and one chap wag 
a comin’ the next morning.” 

Of course, the name was asked out of pure 
idleness. 

“Tt’s a kind of a queer fixed-up name,” the 
landlord averred, pulling a letter out of his 
pocket. ‘That's it; I haint just got the twist 
of it yet. I’m a great one for studyin’ over 
things consid’rable,”” and he shook his head, and 
looked very profound. 

“Do read the mysterious name,” cried Miss 
Crosby, addressing the gentleman who had taken 
the letter. 

So the name was given—Bolton Mordred. 
Several of the men knew him. A variety of ex- 
clamations followed, and in the midst of them, 
Miss Crosby said in a low voice, as if half to 
Violet, half to herself, 

“How very strange! And we have not met 
so long—so long.” ; 

Violet glanced quickly up and caught a faint 
sigh. Miss Crosby saw that she looked a little 
odd, and was satisfied. 

‘You know him, Miss Lee?” she asked; and 
it seemed to Violet that the lady made an effort 
to speak indifferently. . 

“Very well,” replied Miss Lee. “Ts he an 
old friend of yours?” 

“We used to be friends—long ago. 
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She broke off abruptly, and in a louder tone} ments Mrs. Morris was safe in the land of dreams. 
began talking for the general benefit. So nothing } Harriet moved a screen to keep the light out of 
more was said about Bolton Mordred; but Violet } the good soul’s face, and shut the rest of the 
was too thorough a woman to forget the brief} room from her view, in case she should waken 
agitation so at variance with Miss Crosby’s usual } unexpectedly. 
elegant repose of manner, and cool self possession. Miss Crosby rose and went to the bed ; whether 
asleep or not, the wounded man was certainly 
unconscious, ‘There was nothing to hinder her 

CHAPTER IIf. finding that letter—and to find it, she was deter- 
Tar wag a long day to Harriet Crosby, filled} mined. At the further end of the chamber stood 
with such varying and perplexed thoughts that { an old-fashioned escritoir; and she knew Ivyer- 
when it ended, she was as tired as if she had} son’s methodical habits well enough to be cer- 
walked several leagues, and carried a heavy load } tain that, whatever papers he might haye brought 
into the bargain. er received, were as carefully bestowed therein 
In the eyening she and Mrs. Morris went into } as if he proposed to pass the remainder of his 
the chamber of the wounded man. There was } life in his present quarters. 
very little to be done—certain bandages to be She took from his pocket the little bunch of 
_kept wet with arnica; if there was the least; keys which she had picked upon the grass; two 
change, the doctor told them to call him at once; } of them evidently belonged to trunks, the other, 
but in all probability there would be none. so small, it probably opened the escritoir. She 
After he had gone out, Harriet went up tothe} found herself correct in her supposition; the 
bed and looked down at the motionless form. | key turned. easily in the lock—the escritoir was 
She was conscious of feeling very sorry for him; } open. She set the shaded lamp on the desk, and 
anything in the shape of physical hurt or pain } began her search, not allowing herself to hurry 
touched her keenly; but she was thinking all} or grow neryous lest she should overlook the ob- 
the while how nicely it would settle her future } ject which tempted her into the degrading per- 
if he could only come to his senses enough to} formance. 
make a will in her fayor, and then die! If she} There were a good many papers—business 
only had money, she would do so much good, } documents, which he had doubtless meant to 
and be so good. It was only the exigencies of} digest during his weeks. of leisure—letters in 
her life which forced her to be scheming and} quantities, but not hers. She felt furiously 
mean, and fawning, It was so tiresome to have} angry; she would have liked to smother him as 
to court people, and lay in wait for invitations. } he lay there helpless for thwarting her. 
She fairly hated Mrs. Morris because she had She thought she heard a sound outside the 
been obliged to work so hard to get herself in-} door; somebody might enter; Mrs. Morris might 
vited for the summer by that lady. And it was} rouse up; there was no time tolose. She turned 
like living with a dormouse to liye with Mrs. } the papers over again, careful to put them back 
Morris, only it was better than to remain in her } in their proper places, was about to close the lid 
step-father’s house, and be considered in the way, } in disgust, when an envelope slipped, out from 
obliged to teach the younger children, and strug-} between two legal documents. She seized it; 
gle to keep up appearances on narrow means. the superscription was addressed in her hand, 
But she was very kind and attentiye to Mrs. and on the edge he had. written, ‘* Miss Crosby's 
Morris; she had a feeling that made her always } answer.” 
anxious thoroughly to fulfill her part in a bar- She could feel the letter inside. She had 
gain. To-night she was not a bit more solicitous } won! A sound again, whether from without 
than usual for her friend’s comfort, though she } or within, it was too slight for her to tell, Ske 
had an end to gain. raised the lamp; the light fell so that she could 
« You are to lie down on the lounge and have} see the face of the wounded man. The eyes 
a nap, else you will be ill to-morrow,” she said, } seemed to be open, and jregarding her! She 
after they had talked awhile, turned faint with dread, but had sense enough 
But Mrs. Morris ayerred that she was. not } to close the escritoir, and lock it, and moye the 
sleepy in the least; she was too much troubled } lamp to.its former position, She made a great 
about that poor man to close her eyes, and could } effort, and stepped quickly to the bed. There 
hardly keep them open while she said it. But { was no moyement. ‘The white lids lay passive 
Iarriet insisted that she should lie down. in any | over the eyes—she had frightened herself for 
case, and be read to; she could rest even if} nothing. 
slumber was not to bo had. In a very few mo- Then she heard Mrs. Morris’ voice, 
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“Did you speak, Harriet?” 

“No, ma'am; don’t get up,’’ came the answer, 
firmly enough, though she was trembling still 
from her fright. 

But Mrs. Morris was getting up. The letter 
was in Harriet’s hand. She crossed the room; 
a fire burned on the hearth, for the sea-wind 
made the night chilly. Harriet. bent over it, 
thrust the letter into the flames, and glanced 
toward the bed with a little gesture of triumph. 

Once more that thrill of terror made her 
shiver. She thought the eyes of the wounded 
man opened again and regarded her. She hur- 
ried back a few steps—it was fancy. He lay 
there in the same stony lethargy. 

Mrs. Morris was up, and asking what made 
her shiver. 

««Were you neryous ?” she inquired. 

«T don’t know—perhaps—I’m tired a little.” 

Miss Crosby threw herself into an easy-chair 
by the fire, and stirred the logs into a brighter 
flame. She was glad to talk and be talked to, 
and forget her fright in the recollection that she 
had her destiny once more in her own hands— 
two whole weeks, according to the doctor’s yer- 
dict, in which to decide what it must be. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tue next morning was gorgeous as a midsum- 
mer morning ought to be, and, in accordance with 
the habit she had acquired since her arrival at 
Binnyford, Miss Crosby was up and out for an- 
other ramble. 

“T suppose one can’t expect two adventures 
two successive days,” she thought, then shud- 
dered to remember how awful it had been to see 
that horse and rider go down; then stopped 
short, thinking of pleasanter things—an envi- 
able faculty, which often stood her in good 
stead. 

But, in spite of her words, she was fated to 
meet a second adventure, though of a more 
agreeable nature than that of the previous morn- 
She was inclined, notwithstanding her 
rather hard sense, fo be somewhat superstitious, 
and could not resist believing it an omen of suc- 
cess in the plan she had marked out. 

She was standing by the shore, idly watching 
the ripples break in the sand, when she saw a 
suil-boat round the point, and her quick sight 
detected a figure seated on the stern, whom she 
recognized instantly. Bolton Mordred had been 
stopping for a day or two down at Ilsley, and 
had now sailed up Binnyford Bay to save him- 
self a long drive over a dull, sandy road. 

Me had not the least idea that Miss'Crosby was 
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within a thousand miles of the spot, and could 
not haye been much more surprised if a spirit 
had met him, than he was when that young lady, 
looking very handsome and fresh after her ram- 
ble, stopped him short as he was hurrying 
toward the hotel. It was not altogether an 
agreeable surprise, Miss Crosby could see that, 
though he held out his hand in answer to her 
greeting, and said sufficiently amiable things, 
but with a slight effort and trouble, which told 
her he had not entirely forgotten the past. 

“Tt seems the oddest thing that we should 
meet anybody one knows in this out-of-the-way 
place,” said Miss Crosby, ‘‘ though I am getting 
used to saying that now, for several persons are 
here whom I should as soon have expected to see 
on the top of Mount Ararat.’ 

Then he said something about the impossi- 
bility of finding a retreat, where one did not 
find somebody one knew—if that was what she 
wanted. 

‘Not a bit,’ said she. ‘I’ve no taste for 
playing hermit, or sitting alone to listen to ‘the 
sad sea waves,’ and that sort of thing! John 
Delaval and his cousin are here. You know 
them? And that poor Mr. Iverson, from Balti- 
more.” 

Him Mordred did not know. But why should 
that pitying epithet be affixed to his name? 
This, of course, not because he cared to hear, 
but because it was easier to ask it than to say 
anything else. 

Miss Crosby related the story of the accident; 
told it briefly, but in avery dramatic way. It 
was plain she had been as braye and helpful as 
possible. Then, after a little, she said, 

““We had a new arrival yesterday—Miss Lee. 
You know her?” 

‘Oh, yes! yery well;”’ and he tried to speak 
indifferently, adding, with a sort of defiance in 
his tone, ‘‘I knew she was here.?? 

“Such a charming girl! Tye not been so 
glad to see anybody in ages,” returned Miss 
Crosby. ? 

Mordred began to talk of the weather—the 
lovely view—any platitude that would come into 
his head. 

‘You've not said you were glad to see me,” 
exclaimed Miss Crosby, abruptly. 

«Then let me say it now.’’ 

“Better not, for I’m afraid it would not be 
true,” she interrupted. 

“Why should you be afraid of that?” he 
asked. 

“Because I am glad to see you, and it isn’t 
pleasant to think you wish me anywhere rather 
than here.’’ ; 
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“T don’t know that I do wish it,’” he said. 
‘Well,’ returned she, smiling, ‘that is not 

cver-demonstrative, but it is better than nothing ! 

Do you know, it is almost three years since we 

There is something I have wanted to 

say to you so long,” she went on, rapidly. ‘ You 

thought I did not treat you well in the old days. 

! couldn’t speak freely even now, only I know 
that you have got over it all. Mr. Mordred, you 
are in loye with Violet Lee.” 

Ife colored, though he tried to be indifferent, 
but the abrupt change in her sentence took him 
by surprise. 

«Are you a conjurer?”’ he asked. ‘I have 
never told her, or anybody else, that such was 
the case.” 

“It came to me this instant. I believe in 
such revelations! Never mind; it is being sure 
what your errand here is that gives me courage 
to say all I have wished so long to tell you.” 

He felt himself grow hot and angry at this 
pertinacious reference to matters he wished to 
forget, but, for all that, he could not feel as bit- 
terly toward her as he would haye liked, while 
the spell of her beautiful eyes, and the inde- 
seribable magic of her voice, cast their thrall 
about him. 

_ * You—you once thought you cared for me,” 
she went on, hanging her head. ‘It sounds 
yery bold and unwomanly to refer to it—but I 
I showed that I liked your society 

‘You certainly did as much as that,” he broke 
in, bitterly, then stopped, ashamed even of utter- 
ing so much of a reproach. 

“You can’t blame me more severely than I 
have blamed myself,” she said, sorrowfully, ‘yet 
L was not in fault. It is so difficult to tell—L 
{ couldn't, only I know you are engaged to 
Violet.” 

“‘T am not,” was his blunt rejoinder. 

She looked terribly distressed, and said, plead- 
ingly, 

“Ah! be friends—be 
love her.”’ 

“Yes—I do love her.” 

A beautiful smile, so touching and sad, that he 
could not have resisted it, had he been more hos- 
tile toward her than he was, softened her face. 

“Tam glad; she is worthy of your affection ! 
An 1 now I can tell you; you will know now that 
T only speak because I want to be friends—to 
right myself in your esteem Re 

*- To tell me what?” he asked, as she hesitated. 

She had to compose the story as she went 
alonz; but she did it very well. Her slight hesi- 
tations made it the more effective. 

“The day you went away, after—after I had 


have met. 


must ! Pe 





frank; at least, you 
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seemed heartless—coquettish The reason [ 
let you go was because I had just learned that 
my step-father had spent every penny of my 
little fortune. You were poor. I could not add 
to your struggle with fate. Ilet you go. I can't 
tell you about myself—it’s no matter! You have 
done well in your profession, and Violet’s wealth 
enables her to do what perhaps I might have 
done, yain and worldly as you think me.” 

“Do you suppose I would marry any woman 
for her money ?” he asked, indignantly. 

“No; but a true woman might. easily refuse to 
clog your future, unless she had means of her 
own. You will win a reputation—you are doing 
it; but reputations don’t always bring wealth in 
this country, and At least, I did right! I 
shall always feel that I had alittle share in your 
fame, since I sacrificed Since I kept you 
from clogging yourself with a penniless wife. 
That’s all I wanted to tell. Now say that we are 
friends, and let me wish you every success in 
your errand here.” 

It was plain that she spoke only to set herself 
right; that she had no thought except to be 
friends ;' yet it was evident that she had always 
cared for him—that she did care now. Bolton 
Mordred was not a man to be triumphant at that 
knowledge ; he was genuinely sorry; but she had 
passed out of his life. ~The old fancy for her, 
though it had been passionate enough to make 
her conduct cause him extreme pain, was very 
unlike the absorbing love which filled his heart 
for Violet. 

He could only accept her friendship, and say 
that he was glad there remained no shadow be- 
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swered ‘Now this subject is at an end forever ; 
we don’t either of us ever need to think of it any 
more,” é 

He could have wished, lest she might suppose 
him influenced by Violet’s money, to tell her of 
the fortune he had lately inherited, but it would 
sound like boasting; worse than that, like an in- 
timation, that if she had been less cold-blooded, 
and reasoning for herself and him, they need, 
never haye separated. That summer dream, like 
the pain it had occasioned him, lay so far back 
in the past that he could afford to be magnani- 
mous, and he was glad to like and respect her 
> once more. She might have made a mistake ; but 
she had tried to do right; it was not for him to re- 
; proach her. Personally, he could be only thank- 
} ful that his youthful fancy had been thwarted. 
Tt seemed so paltry, and thin, and valueless, 
; compared to the great love of his matured man- 
} hood. 


tween them. 
“Tam glad, too; I am quite content,” she an- 
2 
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} 
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While he indulged in these reflections, Miss 
Crosby was thinking that there was nothing more 
to be gained at present; she must let him'go— 
go to Violet. It filled her with a cruel rage to 
perceive that her old power was gone—nothing 
left but the calmness of friendship. But this 
would not last; she told herself that, in one way 
or another, she could win him back, and she 
loved him! Whatever she might be forced to 
do to accomplish her purpose, she could excuse 
everything to herself by that thought—she loved 
him. She held out her hand, and said, 

“TI not keep you any longer—good-by.”’ 

She moved abruptly away, and, after an in- 
stant’s hesitation, he went on toward the house, 
too busy with the fancies which started up in his 
mind as he remembered that Violet was so near, 
to have leisure for thought where anybody else 
was concerned. 





CHAPTER V. 

Very unromantic details have a habit of mix- 
ing themselves up with the most romantic phases 
of life, and often prove as successful Marplots as 
the stupidest or eraftiest of humanity could do. 

Violet Lee hac. caught cold in some way, and 
was indulging if » dreadful attack of neuralgia. 
She had suffered sruelly all night, and borne it 
as patiently as she could, through fear of dis- 
turbing her mother. The pain was no better this 
morning; but she did manage to dress and go 
down stairs, wisely saying nothing about her 
wretched night, lest Mrs. Lee should insist upon 
her remaining inbed. That lady would not have 
been in the least sorry for an excuse to keep her 
daughter out of danger—at least what she con- 
sidered such—for the news that Bolton Mordred 
was coming had not afforded her the unmitigated 
satisfaction it did Violet. 

Mrs. Lee was one of those delicate, wheedling, 
apparently mild women, who are fearful tyrants 
in their sweet fashion, and fond of regulating the 
destinies of anybody under their control. Now 
it was an old fancy of Mrs. Lee’s that Violet 
should marry a distant relative of hers, and 
Violet would as soon havé dreamed of marrying 
her brother. But Mrs. Lee had never had the 
slightest doubt of her ultimate success, until this 
spring, when they made the acquaintance of Bol- 
ton Mordred, and the two young people uncon- 
sciously glided into an intimacy which roused 
the mother to a sense of the peril that menaced 
her plans. She was a wise little woman, and 
wasted no words in expostulations. She took 
Violet off on some pretext, and, finally, came to 
Binnyford ; and Mordve# having learned, through 
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a mutual friend, of her destination, traveled 
down to the quiet spot without loss of time. 

“Did you know he was coming?’ Mrs. Lee 
asked Violet, the night before. 

“No, mamma,” the young lady replied, with 
perfect truth, though she did not think it ne- 
cessary to add, that she had felt perfectly con- 
fident he would come, as soon as he heard of their 
whereabouts. t 

“He is avery agreeable man,” continued Mrs. 
Lee; ‘but a man to be careful of; there are re- 
ports a 

Here she stopped, not because she had the 
slightest objection to slandering Bolton; but be- 
cause she could not exactly recal any basis upon 
which to found a more definite charge. 





“Unfavorable reports, do you mean, mamma,”’ 
Violet asked, coloring, and showing a little dis- 
position to become belligerent. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Lee, in her softest, fee- 
blest voice, ‘there are certain subjects I never 
discuss with you. I am different, perhaps, from 
many mothers. Perhaps I am wrong; but there 
are things connected with many agreeable men— 
in short as 

And Mrs. Lee waved the subject off with her 
pretty hands, which were her special pride; and 
Violet was too much vexed to say anything, ex- 
cept, 

“‘T don’t believe a word against Mr. Mordred, 
whoever told you !” 

Although no confidence passed between them, 
she thoroughly comprehended the grounds of her 
mother’s disapproval, and saw looming up the 
moment when there must be an explanation, and 
Mrs. Lee learn that there were matters of too 
vital importance for her daughter to accept her 
dictation as patiently as she had heretofore done, 
in the thoughtless progress of her girlhood. 

«She'll bring Hugh Leonards here before I 
know,” thought Violet, as she undressed for bed, 
«T don’t care; he may come, and we'll have the 
thing settled! Hugh is very nice, but I don’t 
mean to marry Hugh; and mamma is the best, 
and dearest mother in the world, but she must 
let me choose for myself, where my whole future 
is concerned.” 

That brought her around to other thoughts 
about Mordred, and, ever in her solitude, the 
clor shot into her cheeks, m1 she felt shy of this 
self-communion, She knew—at least she thought 
she knew—what was bringing him to Binnyford. 
He had never really made love to her; but there 
were certain interviews she could look back upon, 
certain words and looks she could reeal, which 
made his heart sufficiently clear to her; and sh¢ 
could not hely feeling that it was only lack & 
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opportunity that had prevented his speaking 
more plainly. When mamma discovered how 
matters were going, it was astonishing how na- 
turally and how neatly she always disturbed 
them at exactly the right moment. 

Mordred had instinctively felt Mrs. Lee’s op- 
position, though she was always charming with 
him; and he had it in his mind, once arrived at 
Binnyford, to make a clean breast of it, and at 
least know whether she meant to be his enemy 
or not. 

The morning passed quietly enough. The doc- 
tor announced that there was no change in Mr: 
Tverson—he expected the nurse and Mrs, Percy 
the next day. In the meantime he must ask 
some of the ladies to be charitable, and do their 
share of amateur watching, as Miss Crosby and 
her friend had done on the previous night. 

Then dinner came, and by that time Violet 
was suffering so much, that she could not keep 
the fact from her mother, and that lady bore her 
off in triumph, which she hid under a pretence 
of maternal solicitude, only equalled by the 
friendly interest, beneath which Miss Crosby dis- 
guised her satisfaction at this little cast of the 
dice in her fayor. 





CHAPTER VI. 

During the next four days Violet had to be- 
come the doctor’s patient also, and was kept a 
prisoner ‘in her room the greater part of the time. 
How Mordred chafed and rebelled against this 
delay it is not difficult to fancy; but there was 
no help for it; and when Violet did descend for 
a little while, Mrs. Lee was always hovering 
about, or had some female to watch that dear 
Violet did not expose herself. She was inclined 
to be careless, poor child! Mordred wasted whole 
quires of paper in passionate letters, which he 
tore up, one after another. It was too inoppor- 
tune a time to make his declaration ; it might fall 
into her mother’s hands; everything was going 
against hina—he could only wait. 

Mrs. Percy had arrived, and Miss Crosby had, 
to use a homly phrase, so many irons in the 
fire, that she needed to be as cool and steady as 
she was, to get through that difficult season with- 
out 1 blunder of some sort. 

She certainly succeeded well. There was no- 
body who regarded her with a shadow of sus- 
picion, unless.it might be Mrs. Percy. That lady 
was somewhat disposed to be defiant, remember- 
ing that her brother had shown a preference for 
Miss Crosby, he had neyer exhibited toward any 
other young woman. But Harriet could afford 
to despise her; she was lady-like and civil, but 
not over-conciliatory; for she said to herself, 
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«Tf1 want to marry Mr. Iverson she can’t pre- 
vent it; no earthly power could make him go 
back from his word, and I wouldn’t be on terms 
with her—the eat!’ 

She was the pleasantest and kindest of friends 
to Mordred, always bringing him news about 
Violet, and showing, by her sympathetic man- 
ner, that she understood and was sorry for him, 
though they had no confidence about it, for he 
was not much giyen to airing his feelings. But 
he did feel obliged to Miss Crosby, and did tlink 
how handsome she was, and how she had out- 
grown the faults of character which had been pro- 
minent when she was a few years younger ; 106 
that he ever discovered these faults until she 
wrung his, heart so pitilessly. 

She was charming to Mrs. Lee, and goodness 
itself to Violet. They both got very fond of her ; 
and really, what with Mrs. Morris on her hands 
and all, she certainly did work hard, and could 
not have been more self-sacrificing if animated 
by the noblest motive! She was too keen not 
to discover that Mrs. Lee, for reasons of her own, 
was inimical to Mordred; and she never rested 
until she had wormed the secret out, though 
that lady was by no means easy on ordinary oc- 
casions to draw into indiscretions. Mrs. Lee 
hoped that Miss Crosby might repeat to Mordred 
what was said; she told her, rather vaguely, 
about Hugh Leonards and her hopes, where he 
and Violet were concerned. 

“They were boy anl girl lover,” she said. 
“Violet fancies now that she only likes him as a 
brother; but she will fod out the truth! Hugh 
is patient—let her amuse herself. She will flut- 
ter back to the nest, where she will be safest—my 
pretty white doye.”’ 

She folded her dainty hands in her lap, and 
sat looking such a picture of ‘‘masterly inac- 
tivity,’ that Miss Crosby admired her hugely. 


? 





CHAPTER VII. 

How artfully it all came out, in a long conver- 
sation she had with Violet that night, and Violet 
exclaimed, indignantly, 

“That is just mamma’s fancy. Hugh is the 
dearest fellow in the world me 

“Now please don’t go and be stiff, and tell 
fibs, for if you are not willing to talk about your- 





‘self, I must be silent about my own affairs; and 


I'm tired and lonely, and feel like being a goose 
and telling you all sorts of things I should be 
sorry for after.” 

They were sitting together in the moonlight. 
Mrs. Lee was down stairs playing whist; Violet 
was sufficiently free from pain to have descended 
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also; but her mother would not hear of it, and, 
indeed, there was no motive for going. Mordred 
had gone blue-fishing with a party of young men, 
and would not be back till sometime the next 
day. 

So Violet was glad to sit and talk with Miss 
Crosby, and think how different she was from 
any girl she had ever met, like somebody out of 
a picture ora poem. She had been sure, from 
the first, that Harriet was not happy, and she 
was not in the least averse to finding out her ro- 
mance. 

Harriet allowed herself to be persuaded into 
telling it, rather incoherently—halflaughing, 
sometimes, at her own weakness in opening her 
heart so freely ; yet all the while showing how it 
ached under that pretence of gayety. She re- 
peated the picture about her step-father having 
squandered the imaginary fortune wherewith she 
invested herself—portrayed her own conduct in 
such a noble light! She had thought it so beau- 
tiful to love a poor man; dreamed of the assist- 
ance she could be to him in his career; then, 
just as he put his heart into words, came that 
dreadful revelation. She could not burden him 
with apenniless wife—she let him go ; she mocked 
her heart by a show of coquettish cruelty; he 
left her in anger. They had not met for several 
years; he had learned, though not through her, 
the whole truth; but: 

“Then you will be happy, after all,’’ Violet 
said. “J am so glad!” 

“Tlappy?”’ repeated Miss Crosby, with a 
dreary spectre of a laugh. ‘That word is not 
written for me in the book of fate. I think he 
appreciates now the motives that actuated me ; 
he exonerates me in his thoughts. And now he 
is wealthy; but all that does not put happiness 
within my reach.” 

“fie is not married ?” 

Miss Crosby leaned forward, and looked at her 
in the moonlight. 

“Married? Why, don’t you know of whom I 

_ have been speaking ?”” 

Something stirred like a ring of fire at Vio- 
let’s heart—a sudden fear and suspicion, which 
brought a blinding pain she had never suffered 
in her whole life. She recollected Miss Crosby’s 
looks and words the day Mordred’s arrival was 
@nnounced. She must have the whole secret now. 

“Tf he cares for you still, what keeps you 
apart?’ she asked. 

“JT believe he cares! Oh, I needn’t lie—I 
know he cares! But, Violet, before he knew the 
truth, he had, to a certain extent, compromised 
himself; and he is a man to break his heart 
rather than not fulfill any promise.” 
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“THe is engaged then ?” and felt acertain relief; 
it might not be as she feared. 

“No, not that; but he is ina way bound—that 
is, there is some woman to whom he has paid 
attention, whose heart he has reason to think 
has gone out toward him, and he must, he must 
fulfill the pledge his attentions have given! I 
would not have him act otherwise for the world. 
Dearly as I love him, I should despise him if he 
showed a trace of weakness now!” 

«And do you know the lady ?”” 

“©No; I have no idea who she is! For a day 
or two past I thought—such folly—but I can tell 
you now; after what your mother said to-night 
I see my mistake 2 

Violet rested her elbow on the window-sill, so 
that her hand might shade her face from her 
companion. She felt cold and quiet, as if the 
sudden fire at her heart had turned to ice, and 
was freezing her very soul. a 

«You tell me so vaguely, that I don’t under. 
stand,” she said, in alow voice. ‘You needi’t 
be afraid to trust me, Harriet; I am a good 
friend—I like you yery much.” 

“You're the dearest, sweetest, purest heart in 
the world!” cried Miss Crosby ; and seizing the 
hand that lay in Violet’s lap, she kissed it; 
then, with half a sob, half a laugh, she added, 
«* Actually, I took it into my head that it was 
you with whom Bolton Mordred had flirted ; 
but your mother’s confidence about Hugh has 
set that all straight. Don’t be vexed at my 
folly.”” 

She must answer; not a second must elapse, 
not a show of emotion betray the wound she had 
received. 

“Pm not vexed,” she cried. She could hear 
how her voice dragged over the words ; it was 
actually like lifting heavy iron weights to make 
the effort to articulate. 

“You've got that dreadful pain back,’ ex- 
claimed Miss Crosby. ‘‘ What a wretch I am to 
sit here and talk about myself I must get you 
the liniment.” 

‘No, it’s not very bad—I’ll wait a little !”’ 

There was a pause. Then Violet said, feebly, 
«And so you really thought it was me who stood 
between you and your happiness—but I can’t 
see why?” 





“No reason; just because you were the only 
woman in sight. You know what idiots we are! 


Now, my dear, forget what I have told you. I 
am going away from here as soon as I can. I 
will not let Bolton know that I suffer. I deserve 


what has come upon me, and he must do his 
duty; we must each do that—mine is clear 
enough |” 
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Violet still sat quiet and cold, her face was in ‘« Harriet, if you will ask me no questions— 
shadow, her voice slow ant dull T have not the right to speak plainly—I can tell 

“Tfit were all to be cleared up——’ you something that may give you a hope.’’* 

“But I tell you it can't be!’ cried Miss “Give me a hope?” cried Miss Crosby, stretch- 
Crosby, passionately. ‘‘If he were to do a mean } ing out her hands with feverish energy. ‘There’s 
thing, he would no more be the man I have toyed, } no hope for me, except in the graye—and I can’t 
oh! so long and so faithfully !” die! I shall live, and live, and suffer——” 

“ You don’t understand. What I meant was! You won't let me tell you!” cried Violet, 
if it should prove that—that there had been a} almost fretfully. She wanted to speak, and be 
mistake; if this lady did not care, if her heart } done; she could not bear any more of this agony. 











was not touched You know men do some- “What can you tell me? Oh, Violet! there 

times overrate their own fascinations,’’ returned } is no hope !”’ 

Violet, with a sudden bitterness in her tones. “T haye a reason for thinking I know: 2 
“T never thought of it,” said Miss Crosby,} ‘You know her?” ghrieked Miss Crosby. 

with a sigh. ‘ Don’t get the idea that Bolton is } ‘Tellme! No, don’t—i sno.1d hate her. [——” 

mean and weak «Be still, Harriet!’ returne1 Violet, coldly. 
“‘Oh, pray don’t imagine me capable of that: “ Forgive me! J——’”’ 


but he might be mistaken. If I were he I would ; She broke off, threw herself into her chair 
know my fate at once,’ and Violet pressed her { again, and covered her face with her hands. 
two hands hard together. “T have a reason, too, for thinking that with- 
There was a wild triumph in Harriet Crosby’s } out being either vain or weak, Mr. Mordred ig 

soul as she watched the girl—an odd mingling of ; mistaken,’’ Violet went on in the same measured 
emotions, too, She had won—she knew that.{ voice. ‘‘That if the lady wished, there are 
She hated Violet because she had been obliged } reasons which would prevent her thinking of him, 
to descend to the baseness of which she had just } except as a friend — 
been guilty, yet at the same time she admired «You give me new life!’ cried Miss Crosby. 
the girl for bearing so gallantly that horrible { ‘There, I’ll not ask another question. 1 don’t 
blow; with it all, felt a sort of pity for what she | know what to say. I Oh, Violet! youll 

‘ 
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knew the other suffered. But she had won. not despise me for having opened my heart?” 
“T can do nothing,’ Harriet said. ‘You “Tam glad you have. I shall always be glad; 
don’t suppose we talk about these things? In- {and you must be, too—remember that.” 
deed, I keep out of his way as much as I can; J will, and bless you always for haying been 
when we are together, we talk like two good } so tender, such a true woman to me! I know 
friends. Oh! I’m making a fool of myself to | that even to your own mother you will never re- 
you to-night; but, indeed, indeed, I’m brave } peat a syllable of this——”’ 
enough, usually; only I suffer so—I suffer so! { «You are sure of it, Thope,”’ Violet answered. 
Oh! Violet, Violet, I love him!” ‘7 think I must go to bed now, I’m a little tired. 
; 
q 


She flung herself on her knees and hid her } You'll not think me rude?” 
face in Violet’s dress, with a burst of tears that “My dearest child! I’m only ashamed to 
was not feigned. It was partly that she could } have kept you up so long! Let me help you 
never play at tragedy without getting in earnest ; undress.”’ 
partly that her warped, misguided heart aay “No. Thanks! Good-night !”’ 
utter its secret in that passionate ery. { *«T hope your head will be better to-morrow,” 
Violet did not try to move; she sat perfectly } Miss Crosby said, and went away. Violet was 
still : but directly she said, alone at last. “T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 





Om! it came when my bosom was lonely and dark, But, oh! to the wanderer on desolate moor, 
That desolate bosom to light and to warm; If one gentle floweret in beauty arise, 

Like the beacon’s glad blaze to the mariner’s bark, It seems fairer than ever he looked on before— 
Like sunshine that breaks through the clouds of the storm. Every leaflet is lovely and dear to his eyes. 

They know not, whose pathway is cast among flowers, When it comes at the close of a storm-blackened night, 
To value the beauties so wastefully spread ; With pleasure increased a clear morning we see; 


They know not, whose skies were ne’er darkened by showers, } Thus, thrilling my heart with redoubled delight, 
To prize the sweet sunbeams affection can shed, Came the dear little token of friendship from thee. 


GRACE’S SHORT LESSON. 





BY MARGARET MEERT. 





<'Wake hasre, Mr. Markham! Do read out} If she had raised those down-bent lids, she 
my fate. What is the color of his eyes, and what } would have started to see his pale face, and the 
is to be the exact shade of his hair?” still flame that shone in his eyes. But Gracie 
_ “Gray eyes,’ began the Sybil—‘ gray eyes, } never looked up; she diligently told her daisy 
and—what’s this?—red hair? Yes, gray eyes petals, and when the last was gone, would, if the 
and red hair—that’s your fate, Miss Gracie} fancy seized her, drop his arm and climb on, 
Conti.” with quick, eager springs, while Syd followed 

«Remarkable coincidence,” murmured Miss} after, and sighed to think he might not, dared 
Conti’s right-hand neighbor. “How will you have } not grasp and hold fast that tormenting white 
the aforesaid? Do you prefer off the curl and } hand. 


on the sand, or on the curl and on the carrot?” As for Gracie, she never stopped to think at 
«Qn the curl and on the carrot, of course,’’ $ all of her feelings toward Syd. It was agree- 
said Gracie, laughing and coloring a little. able to have his constant society, great fan to 


Syd, sitting on her left-hand, found reason, for } see how important all her caprices were in his 
the first time in his life, to congratulate himself} eyes. Mrs. Maryl’s place was delightful—the 
on the color of his curly locks. summer one of the happiest she had ever spent; 

Miss Conti was treating him charmingly that} but as for meaning all sorts of serious things— 
evening. She had been so capricious during the } loving Syd, marrying Syd, and living in the 
country forevermore—pshaw! she had not the 





last week. Sometimes cold and reserved, im- 
possible to please, dissatisfied with everything ; slightest idea of it. 

Syd did and said, until he felt like packing his But on that evening, when they sat around 
valise and rushing away out into the wide world, } the table, telling their fortunes, all went well. 
any where, anywhere that he might forget Gracie } Gracie was in high spirits, and amused the 
Conti’s tantalizing, tormenting, enchanting face. } whole circle, jesting and chattering, her eyes 
Then suddeniy things would change. Gracie radiating light, throwing back her head with 
would become as sweet, and warm, and sunny } her irresistible peals 0. laughter. Gracie could 
as a day o: early summer. Syd would sigan’ wake up a party of people to animation in five 
the resolutions and gloomy determinations of minutes, if she felt like doing it. She laughed 
yesterday, and find that lire was full ofa myste { in genuine amusement at all the poor jokes, and 
rious, entrancing sweetness. had the agreeable faculty of listening to what 

It was an ordinary thing, a walk through the } people said, 

woods, under the beech branches, but with Gra- Syd watched her’so intently, that he forgot to 
cie’s mischievous dark eyes turned upon him, } contribute his offering to conversation. He could 
and Gracie’s hand to touch his arm when they } sit forever, he thought, snd watch the play of 
climbed the hill, something indefinable, of} expression over her face, but’ by far the best of 
strange, delicious power, was over all. It was } it all was the soft smile she gave him from time 
like the scent of magnolia flowers and jessa-} to time. She was not so vivacious when she 
mines; it was like the climax of harmony in : to him, but he fancied he detected a 








chorus of melodious yoices; like every pleasure, } slight consciousness about her manner. 

so keen that it is also a thrill of pain; and « Now, where am I to live, Mr. Markham ?” 

when, halfway, they paused®to rest under the} «Coun—no, the city; a large city. I very 

Norway fir, if he but looked down steadfastly nearly said country, Miss Conti. From asso- 

on Gracie’s face as she told her fortune on daisy } ciation of ideas, you know,” said Mr. Mark- 

petals; if he but gazed for one moment on her} ham, with what he thought a very roguish 

downeast lids, and the innocent, saucy lips mur- } glance. 

muring the repetitions of ‘‘un peu, beaucoup, «©That would have been a very unfortunate 

passionement, pas du tout,” what was it that sud- mistake,’ said Mr. Lathrop. ‘‘ Miss Conti would 

denly shook his very soul—everything seemed } die of despair if she was called upon to vacate 

to glide away—there were but two spirits in the } her beloved town.” 

universe, his and Gracie’s. “<T would, indeed,”’ said Gracie, with a slight 
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shudder. “I was certainly invented to make 
my pilgrimage on payements.”’ 

“T fear you are shamefully artificial in your 
tastes,’”’ continued Mr. Lathrop. ‘ Wouldn’t you 
luxuriate in the perpetual repose, and the si- 
lence broken only by the lowing herd. What 
are crashing orchestras compared with the birds ; 
sixging in the locust-trees? What are ‘Bow-! 
bells’ compared with the tinkle of the sheep- 
bell?” 

“Decidedly better,’”’ said Gracie. “I would 
rather hear Thomas’ orchestra than all the birds 
that ever sang.” 

“Oh! Miss Conti, Miss Conti! What a shame- 
less avowal! And glaring red brick to sward 
spangled with dandelions and ox-eyed daisies! 
And whirling in your carriage over yulgar cob- 
ble-stones, to winding over miles of hill and dale, 
through picturesque rocky lanes! No, no—don’t 
represent yourself in so unpoetical a light. I 
am sure your real choice is a sweet country cot- 
tage, surrounded by lilacs and syringa-bushes. 
Now, isn’t it? In your heart of hearts, you 
know you prefer the country.” 

“You know nothing of the sort,” said Gracie, 
gayly. ‘You know I would not live in the 
country under any circumstances whatever.’ 

‘Not with the man of your heart, who would 
say to you, ‘Come, we will make hay while the 
sun shines, and when it sets, we will sit in zi 
shade of a piazza, and eat huckleberries, and } 
hear the tree-frogs and whippowils sing : 
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evening song; while, for conversation, we will 
say to each other, ‘ Quelle est belle, la solitude!’ ” 

«Such a consummation could never be, I as- 
sure you,” said Gracie, speaking more decidedly 
than she intended, under the fire of Lathrop’s 
searching, satirical eyes. ‘‘The captiyator has 
yet to be found who could persuade me to such 
superhuman sacrifices in his behalf. Girls, 
would you believe it, it is twelve o'clock? T} 
couldn't think what made Mr. Lathrop’s style } 
so uncommonly drowsy.” 

Gracie stopped behind the rest, to ask Syd to 
bring her a glass of water? 

‘I hope you won’t fail to stand by your colors, 
Miss Conti,” said Lathrop, in alow voice; ‘fand 
remember the decided resolutions you haye ex- 
pressed this eyening.”’ 

“I never remember,” said Gracie, smiling, 
shaking her head. 

“Yes, you will remember,”’ said Mr. Lathrop, 
as the door closed on Gracie’s retreating figure. } 
“You'll remember it well enough. You spoke } 
from the heart that time, Miss Gracie Conti, 
which is a thing you are not often caught doing,’ 

Syd made no reply, and Lathrop went on. 
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“Take that girl out of society, and put her 
down to a milk and bread diet of domestic life, 
and she’d shrivel away to nothing. She’s made 
for society—she worships it. Talk about the 
man of her heart—gad ! he wouldn’ thaye much 
room. Gracie Conti can feel but two things, the 
pleasure of breaking a heart, or the mortifi- 
cation of failing when she sets about it. I 
saw her last year, down at Newport, put a man 
through his paces in a deliberate style that. 
Well, it was artistic. Did you ever hear of Mur- 
ray Livingstone?” 

“Yes. He is in Egypt, is he not.” 

“Egypt or Tartary, or any other remote re- 
treat, I imagine, where Gracie Conti’s voice and 
Gracie Conti’s name won't be often heard.” 
And then Mr. Lathrop proceeded to narrate to 
his attentive listener a story in which poor Gra- 
cie, to tell the truth, took a heartless part. 

“There,” said Mr. Lathrop, when he came to 
the end, ‘that was about as pretty a piece of 
work as I ever saw. You won’t haye a segar, 
Marye? Well, then, I believe I'll say good- 
night. You won’t go up yourself?” 

“No, I believe not. Sleeping is rather a 
slight upon these fine nights.” 

Gracie, whose room overlooked the veranda, 
wondered very much why Syd should. take that 
hour to tramp ceaselessly back and forth. She 
even peeped from behird the muslin curtains to 
see if she could see waat he was thinking about, 
when he should again approach her end of the 
porch, and was rewarded by seeing his hands 
thrust in his pockets with an air of unmistak- 
able meditation, and a thoughtful, very thought- 
ful look on his features. 

‘You look as if you’d just signed somebody’s 
death-warrant, and were very, very sorry for it,’’ 
decided Gracie; “and I think it is very eccen- 
trie and inconsiderate in you to tramp forever, 
so late as it is, when you know we have the 
French play to-morrow evening, and want all 
the rest we can get. I shall never get to sleep.”’ 

But-she did, and bloomed like a fresh flower 
at the breakfast-table the next morning. 

Everything in the house was rather upset to 
make way for ti@french play, Nothing could 
be made out, in the way of talk, beyond “my 
peasant’s cap,’ ‘where do I upset the chess- 
men?” ‘* your beads,” ‘‘cue,” ‘curtain,’ and 
such suggestive, but one-idead fragments. 

Syd was far from paying his usual homage at 
Gracie’s shrine that morning. . Instead of sit- 
ting, as usual, by her side, he chose the remotest 
corner of the table. 

Perhaps that was why she had to repeat his 
name twice or thrice before she could attract his 
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attention to her questions, His mind must have 
been wandering, because once, when she was in 
the midst of a brilliant sally, to which every one 
was listening, Syd turned to his neighbor, and 
began talking to her about strawberries. 

Gracie did not like that sort of thing, ‘but it 
is soon remedied,” she thought. 

“Gracie,” said Mrs. Marye, “you said you 
would arrange those draperies over the back of 
the stage. Don’t forget your promise, my dear,” 

“No; I will attend to them the moment break- 
fast is over.” 

“You'll have to have one of the gentlemen to 
help you, I think.” 

“May L proffer my services?” said Mr. Lath- 
rop. 

“Thank. you; you are very kind,” said the 
young lady, graciously; ‘but you are not tall 
enough for what I want. Mr. Syd, I believe L 
may reckon upon your attendance in the back 
parlor?” 

“T should be happy to help you,” said. Syd, 
without looking up, ‘‘ but I am obliged to ride 
over to S— this morning.” 

“Why, you said yesterday that you would 
help me to cut and arrange the flowers. You 
made a regular arrangement to that effect.” 

“Did 1?” said he. ‘I really don’t know 
any excuse to offer for my—my forgetfulness, 
except that I know it will only be too easy to 
you to find my substitute.” 

‘Of course,’ said Gracie, carelessly. - ‘It is 
not of the slightest consequence. Mr. Lath- 
rop, will you condescend to stand on a step- 
ladder?” 

“Certainly—on my head, if that will make 
me more useful.” 

Gracie was here, there, and everywhere during 
the day, beautifying industriously—not omitting 
to muse a little over Syd’s unaccountable beha- 
viour. 

«JT wonder if he meant anything by it,’ she 
thought. ‘Tam quite sure he had not forgot- 
ten. Perhaps he is trying to flirt—to pique me! 
If he is, he does, like most men who go about 
that sort of thing, ends in being rude—that’s all. 
Pique me! Ride away, Mr. Syd—spend. the 
whole day away, if it pleases you. Wait until 
you see me come down to-night, in my bewilder- 
ing peasant’s costume, then stay away from me 
if you dare. I hope Syd will not be too devoted. 
I must have some time to spend on Capt. Arm- 
strong; he is coming from town with Julia. T 
must dance with Syd, however. What a dancer 
he is! How delightful to dance in my short 
peasant’s dress!’ And Gracie smiled, and made 
a few dancing steps. 
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«What are you about, Gracie ?—curveting 
that way with a dish of flowers in your hand? 
You have thrown the water over everything!’”’ 

‘‘Miss Conti’s thoughts are pleasant,’ said 
Lathrop. ‘ Will you give me the first waltz this 
evening, Miss Conti ?”’ 

“Not the first,” said Gracie. ‘You may 
have the second. Tam not engaged for that.” 

‘May I ask who is to be favored with the 
first ?”’ 

“No,” said Gracie, coolly. 

It was a sensible response, as she did not 
know herself, but she was quite sure that Syd 
would ask her, 

Syd did not return until dinner was half over. 
He looked fagged, and said little. Strange to 
say, Gracie’s tongue had been mute until ne 
appeared, and then she was her talkative self 
once more. But she took care to address no 
remarks or questions to Syd. 

The drawing-rooms of Glen Marye were 
thronged with a brilliant company, to witness 
the performance of the French play  Gracie’s 
was the part of heroine—a peasant girl, whose 
lover has been conscripted. 

To Gracie, behind the scenes, came the mur- 
mur of voices, and the faint flutter of fans. Her 
heart beat fast with excitement. Some happy 
thought sent a flame of color into her cheek, and 
a triumphant light danced in her eyes; but 
when the curtain rose, drooping and pensive 
looked the lovely peasant girl, musing wistfully 
over the purse of gold she held in her hand—a 
purse rich enough to purchase the freedom of 
poor Gaspard; but, alas! not hers, but the 
property of the unconscious traveler who pur- 
sued his journey down the mountain side. 

It was Gracie’s triumph! She played her part 
to admiration. Capt. Armstrong was foremost 
in the ranks of applauders; but strange, through 
it all, she seemed to see, to feel but one form 
that was bending over a proud, beautiful face, 
which looked backward to the man standing be- 
hind her chair, much oftener than forward to 
the stage. 

“Of course, he must talk to some one,’ ran 
the under-current of the peasant girl’s thoughts, 
as she listened to poor Gaspard’s faltering fare- 
well; ‘but how ill-bred in Winifred Ould, to 
talk perpetually while the play goes on. She 
whispers, so that he must lean over her to hear 
what she says. Poor Syd! who would so much 
rather give his attention to us. Why does he 
not leave her? Ah! he has bent his head till 
his hair almost touches hers.” ; 

But here the noble Englishman comes on the 


scene. ‘he money for Gaspard’s release is paid 
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trom the very purse his sweetheart had loyally 
restored, Allis joy; the curtain falls, and ten 
minutes later the distinguished ‘corps drama- 
diqgue’’ descend, in their picturesque dresses, to 
receive well-earned congratulations. Gracie is 
soon surrounded, but, of her subjects, one fails 
to approach and render tribute. 

At last she sees him coming. Capt. Armstrong 
is surprised, but delighted with the brilliant 
smile she gives to what he privately considered 
a yery commonplace speech. 

“«T will not look toward him,”’ thinks Gracie, 
‘to punish him for being so late in paying his 
déyoirs. Isn’t he going tostop? He has passed. 
Al! it.was to ge! that fan from the table.” 

‘You have not congratulated me, Mr. Syd,” 
said she, gayly. 

«‘Have I not? Then permit me to do so now. 
You played your part charmingly and success 


fully, Miss Conti, as doubtless you have always } 


done.” Bowing, with Miss Ould s fan in his 
hand, Syd passed on. Capt. Armstrong excused 
himself, for an engagement, and for one moment 
Gracie stood alone. 

“Permit me to oceupy this envied position 
until your partner comes for this waltz—the 
first, is it not?’ said Mr. Lathrop’s voice. 

It was a weary face that Gracie’s looking-glass 
reflected, when the eyening was over, the guests 
all gone, and streaks of the gray dawn were 
stealing through the window-shutters. 

The pretty peasant’s costume was thrown petu- 
lantly aside, piece by piece; the last was the 
high, white cap, trimmed with scarlet ribbons, 
that had done its work coquettishly enough. 

Gracie rested her crossed arms on the marble 
bureau-top, and held a conversation with herself, 
as she often did. 

«“ Well, how did you like it all? How did the 
play go off? Were you brilliant and dazzling? 
And was Syd carried off his feet with admira- 
tion, so that he saw and heard nothing but you? 
And were you relentless to him, driving him 
distracted by displaying your indifference, and 
flirting with Capt. Armstrong? Ard then did 
you soften, and walk with him down the linden 
path, in the moonlight, and let him tell you 
something that he had never dared to breathe to 
you before? Or were you flattered by a lot of 
people whom you don’t care five cents for— 
strangers whom you wish never to see again, 
and have to dance all the evening, and chatter 
to tiresome men. Capt. Armstrong, ineffably 
conceited, and Lathrop always at your elbow to 
say something disagreeable; while Syd—Syd 
did not dance with you, did not walk with you, 
did not look at you, did not speak to you, even? 
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“And did I finally get cross, and let Mr. 
Lathrop have, for the first time, the exquisite 
pleasure of making me angry? And did I, oh, 
little fool! when every one was gone, think I 
would give Syd a last chance, and ask him to 
light my candle; and did he do it, politely, but 
without a word that all the world might not 
have heard ?”’ 

The next morning, after some hours of refresh- 
ing sleep, Gracie saw things in a more cheer- 
ful light. She concluded that Syd was, per- 
haps, vexed about some trifle. She would make 
friends again, herself, and then it would be all 
right. 

She descended to the breakfast-room in this 
happy state of mind. All the family were as-’ 
sembled. Gracie threw a swift glance around 
the room. Syd was not there. 

‘Tow goes it after the triumphant debut on 
the boards?” said Mr. Lathrop. 

‘Gracie looks pale,”’ said Mrs. Marye. ‘Come 
and take your coffee, my dear.” 

“Wasn't it all delightful last night?” said a 
young lady. ‘* How could you face those people 
so composedly, Gracie ?’’ 

«‘T should have been too frightened lo stand,’’ 
said another. 

“ You forget the recompense of reward, young 
ladies,” said Mr. Lathrop. “The delight of 
the ensuing applause and compliments.’’ 

“Yes, they were enchanting,’ said Gracie. 
‘‘Oh, come here, you delicious, fresh little rose- 
bud !”” she cried. 

This was not addressed to Mr. Lathrop, as at 
first might be supposed, but to a child who stood 
in the door-way, looking about with a graye, in- 
quiring little face. 

“«Come to me, Sophy,”’ called Gracie. 

Sophy came slowly, and put up her red lips 
to be kissed, but did not look at all satisfied. 

«What will you have, Sophy, darling? Will 
you have Gracie’s breakfast ?”’ 

“Where Sydie? Iwant my Sydie,” said Sophy. 

“You won’t get your Sydie this morning,” 
said Mrs. Marye; ‘not this morning, little 
Soph. Syd rode over to breakfast at Shallow- 
field, where Miss Ould is staying. I heard Mr. 
Stewart give him the invitation last night, but I 
did not think he would accept it.’”” 

«Ah, my dear madam! there are some won- 
derfully persuasive things in the world, of which 
the least is not an entreating glance from a 
beautiful woman.” 

“T suppose, by that, you mean Winifred Ould,” 
said Mrs. Marye. ‘Syd certainly admires her 
extrayagantly, I haye often heard him say she 
was the most beautiful woman he ever saw.’’ 
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Gracie bent over Sophy, and began assiduously “Oh! just keep a light heart, and make the 
feeding her with marmalade. Why did she feel } best of things,’’ said Gracie, brightly; and to 
'|that sudden rush of violent anger against Mrs. | show her respect for that admirable prescription, 
Marye, Lathrop, Winifred Ould—everybody who } she went up stairs and cried herself to sleep. 
‘talked so absurdly about what they knew nothiay } Gracie would not join the riding-party that 
\ ‘of? evening, Miss Ould and her cousin were to 








i ‘““Miss Conti, don’t you feel irresistib'; «, } evime over to mei the rest at Glen Marye. 
tracted to the flower-garden ?”’ | Gracie heard the clatter o: hoofs and the gay 


“Not the least,” replied Gracie. ‘1 feel {voices under the trees, but she would not go to 
irresistibly attracted to but one object--that is, } the window to see the party off. Sho vould 
a certain arm-chair in my own room, and i in-$ imagine how Syd sprang on his horse au) suo- 
tend, from this moment, to give it all my atten- } dued his restless ‘“‘ Wanderer’ to suit Miss Juld’s 
tion.” less impatient steed. 
But she did not do this at all. She slipped; About an hour after they were gon>, “xacie 
away to the solitary library, to fancy she was {came down, rejoicing in the unusual stillness, 
enjoying Pendennls, in spite of some trouble-; No one -was to be seen but little Sophy, who, 
some questions that would intrude themselves. directly she caught sight of Gracie, came run- 
She was still there when, two or three hours } ning to put her hand confidingly in hers, and 
later, the door opened, and Syd walked in. ask, or rather command, to ‘go day-day,”’ 
He looked yery tired and haggard, but, not- } which, in Sophy’s parlance, meant, go to walk. 
withstanding this, Gracie felt a flush of plea- ‘‘Willingly, Sophietta,” said Gracie. ‘ Now, 
sure at seeing him that she had never felt before. } lead Dacie just where you want to go.” 
It was only last night they had met, but she Accordingly, the two perambulated around 
felt as though weeks had passed since she had } the lawn, and through some thick shrubbery, 
seen the real Syd—the old-time Syd. until they came to a garden-pench. 
Syd said something about not disturbing her. “Dacie, sit Sophy and Dacie down,” com- 
“Oh! you don’t disturb me. I just came { manded Sophy. 
down here because it was quiet, and I had nothing Gracie complied by putting Sophy on the seat, 
else to do.” then kneeling in front of her, she took the baby 

Syd walked to the window, and stood looking } face in both her hands, and gazed on it long anl 
out for some minutes. wistfully. 

«Tlow did you enjoy last evening?” he said, “Sophy, do you love Dacie?”’ 
at length. Sophy assented. 

“Tt was delightful, said Gracie, promptly. ‘Who else do you love, Sophy 2” 
« How did you like it?” “My Sydie,”’ said Sophy. 

‘Polerably well,” said Syd. ‘As much as I “My Sydie,” repeated Gracie, slowly, with a 
ever enjoyed that sort of thing, I suppose. All } sudden thrill of pain. 
merry-makings are bores.”’ ‘‘Sydie, my Sydie!”’ cried Sophy, stretching 
out her hands. 

Gracie turned her head. Syd’s glowing, ar- 
dent face was close to hers. 

“Oh, Gracie! Gracie !”? he whispered en!-ex!- 
ingly, ‘‘ won’t you say those words once more :”’ 

And Gracie said them, half laughing, half in 
tears. 


“Do youthink sv? Perhaps they are to some 
people, but I can always find somebody to make 
the time pass for me.”’ 

“Can you?” said Syd, bitterly. ‘I wish, 
then, you would give me your recipe, Miss Conti, 
because, in my opinion, things get more unsatis- 
factory and tiresome every day.” 
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” BY HELEN BREWSTER RANDOLPH. 
Down, far down in the deep, deep sea, Hands folded gently across the still breast, 
Lost to the light of the shining skies, In quiet sleep. 


Under the waves that are moaning to me, 


My lover lies. Eyes that were tender, eyes that were tru 2, 


3 ‘Weeping no more for the sorrows that ba, 
2 Soft is the couch where he taketh his rest, Come in your brightness, the dark waters through, 
Lovingly rocked in the arms of the deep ; And shine on me, 
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BY MRS. RB. HARDING DAVIS, AUTHOR OF “MARGRET HOWTH.” 





i,.—Mornine ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Ar tho foot of the Chronicle building there 
was a iruiterer’s stall. Bazin stood there, watch- 
ingalithe morning. Some school-girls, stopping 
to buy candy, likened him to a spider peering out 


| and pastings of half a century, seemed brooding 
: 
from dehind the bunches of bananas. There was | 


over the fact that from them the city was fur- 
nished with its daily mentai food. On the stairs 
you would meet certain vain, jaunty young men, 
with Dundreary mustaches, and *““nobby”’ hats. 
These were the local reporters, a concession 
which Mr. Pastourean had made to the times, 
though, he said, they had as much to do with the 
real mission of 2 journal of civilization as bar- 
nacles on aship. You were apt, too, before four 
P. M., to fina yourself in a queue of-Ivish Pats 
and Marys on their way to the box to give in 
their slips of ‘Situation Wanted.” The Times 


said that the Chronicle was nourished in its old 


last morning edition. Through all the clamor 
and confusion the presses sounded like mono- age from the kitchens, and called it our “slop 
” The Times was an ill-conditioned 


tonous thunder; the types clicked, the telegraph- ! jiterature,’ 
wires ticked. A fanciful man might have de- sheet, which Mr. Pastourean never read ; but the 
tectel here the beats of some pendulum which soubriquet was carried to him this morning by 
kept time for the world’s progress. the reporters. 

Bazin was not a fanciful man; not a man who 
woul! spend a minute without its guid pro quo. 


not 2 woman who passed who did not feel him 
jar against her finer sense, as something out of 
harmony with the fresh spring morning. + 

Ti was a slack hour for work in the Chronicle 
builling. Down the long flights of wooden stairs, 
however, came the usual damp smell of vitriol ; 
anil boys were clattering down in gangs with the 


“The Chronicle, gentlemen,”’ he said, quietly, 
; “might have defended itself forty-six years ago 
« et lie’s been here two hours !’’ whispered Den- { from this aspersion. It is not necessary now. 
nis, the fruit-man, to his customers. ‘There's } No such instruction on the economies of govern- 
some ugly work afoot!’ glancing uneasily at the { ment has been given to the American people as 
Jewish-looking, squat, silent figure. It was not ; through its columns.” He was out of breath, 
the editor, Pastourean, for whom he watched; {and bit at the end of his white mustache nery- 
for, when the old gentleman went by, his tall, ‘ously. Mr. Moore tells me that these domes- 
spare figure buttoned in the military sray-coat, } tic advertisements pay well. Ido not know. I 
which the town had known these twenty years, | have nothing to do with the money department.” 
Bazin drew back out of sight; he vanishe. too, «No need to tell us that, poor old scallawag !’? 
at the first sound of Moore, the publisher’s { the young fellows said, as they ran down stairs. 
cheery whistle, and ‘Hallo, Dennis!’ as he | Mr. Moore followed them out. 
jumped out of his coupe, stopping, as usual, to ; “Why do you annoy the old man, boys?” he 
break off a bunana. Dennis tried, by a series of } said. 
winks, to give Moore a hint; but the jolly old} «Tt’s only our chaff, sir,” Whyte replied, 
Irishman joked on headlong as usual. touching his hat (for Moore owned the paper.) 

“ He stands there like a bum-bailiff,”’ muttered } « People do buy the Chronicle only to look for 
Dennis. ‘The house can’t be in debt?’ Den- } cooks and chamber-maids. Nobody has read 
nis knew no other ‘house’ than the Chronicle } monsheer’s essays on the tariff these ten years.”- 
building ; he felt as ifhe partly owned it. Tt was «Well, let there be an end of the chaff. You 
twenty years since he put up that’stall at its foot ; appear to be a sharp young fellow, Mr. Whyte. 
he had laid by a snug sum in bank since then. Pray be sharp enough in future to know and re- 
Moore was a young man then; so was Pastou- spect a gentleman when you meet him.” 
rean, They had all grown white-haired together. “Moore stands up for his order, Joe,” said 
Young fellows in other offices called the Chroni- Johns, when they were on the street. 
cle Noah’s Ark. fhe old building, high and Joe was red and energetic. “Tt sickens me,” 
toppling, looked curiously quaint and grave, be- } he said, ‘to hear Americans talk of orders or 
side its gay neighbors. It was alive, too, with a gentlemen. Men of push and force are what is 
comical self-corsciousness of respectability ; the { needed in journalism, not Irish renegades, like 


very walls dark with the cobwebs, scribblings, } Moore, or old fossils, like Pastourean. The 
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country would soon be ridden oyer by as effete 
an aristocracy as was Europe!” 

Mr. Moore remained up in Pastourean’s office, 
though a dozen people were calling to him 
through the speaking tube. He saw how Whyte’s 
gossip had unnerved the old man. 

“T feared it was a mistake, Mr. Moore,” lay- 
ing down his pen, ‘* When these advertisements } 
first went in. ‘Slop literature?’ The Chronicle! 
The times are certainly out of joint,” with a queer 
shaky laugh, ‘when such a phrase as that can 
fashion itself!” 

«Tut! tut!’ soothingly. ‘ Boys will be boys ! 
You ought to know that such editorials as you 
give us are not milk for babes. By-the-way, 
Parker pointed his speech in the Senate last night 
with your leader.’’ 

“Ah!” rubbing his hands. ‘‘ Mr. Parker saw 
that point, did he? I thought there was a nail 
driven home there!’ His thin cheeks were red, 
and his gray eyes gleamed under the shaggy 
brows. He began eagerly to turn over his pa- 
pers. ‘‘ Here is an article for to-morrow. Ihave 
that charlatan, Dwight, onthe hip. On the hip, 
sir!” 

“That's right! Oh, Pastourean!’’ with an em- 
barrassed cough, ‘‘Here are some notes left for 
you this morning. I took charge of them.” 

“They appear to be bills?” turning them 
over leisurely. ‘* O'Brien? 
avery worthy man. I often stop to converse 
with him. I really have obtained valuable ideas 
from O’Brien. Why, he threatens a sheriffs’ 
writ! Tut! tut! I must refer it to Winifred. 
‘Rent?’ The agent talks of a writ also. Well! 
well!” going back to his leader. 

«You think these debts can be arranged ?”’ 

The editor looked over his spectacles. 

«Arranged? Oh! The bills? Yes; I have 
no doubt Winifred will settle them, if she has the 
money. I think this pointis well taken. Listen,” 

Moore did not listen, THe was out of patience 
with the old ‘ monsheer’ to-day. He began to be 
conscious that it was a shame in him to shift all 
debt and care on to the shoulders of that little 
Winny. The old fellow lounged through life, 
slipping out of his dressing-gown into his mili- 
tary coat, and back again; a man, to be sure, 
who would not harm a gnat; chivalric as Sir 
Philip Sidney himself. But as to money! What 
the deuce did he do with his salary? It never 
had occurred to Moore to look at the question 
fully before. The sum was liberal; yet Pastou_ i 
rean and his little girl had always lived with the 
most niggardly habits, and had always been op- 
pressed by debt. Moore. recalled their comfort- 
less, uncarpeted house, the meagre soup, and 


That is our grocer, 





glanced at the old man’s patchea clothes. Pas- 
taurean did not gamble ; his evenings were spent 
with the violin, while Winifred sang with that 
wonderful yoice of hers, ar they sat about the 
fire, and played old-tashioned French games 
with the neighbors, who were perpetually drop- 
ping in and out. Everybody in the town knew 
the old fellow and his daughter, paid them court, 
and felt, ina manner, bouna to protect them. 
Yet, where was the leak tarough which the 
money went? 

Moore started up irritably. 

‘Pray don’t come to the door!” as hg. ran 
down the stairs. If he went twenty times a day 
up to Pastourean’s office, there was as much bow- 
ing and ceremonial as if they had been two Span- 
ish dons. Hang it all! 

The truth was, Moore was annoyed more than 
he chose to admit by Whyte’s insolent-hint. It 
appeared that even the youngest cubs about the 
office suspected what a drag Pastourean was! 
There was not a week iately in which he did not 
hear from outsiders that ‘‘monsheer was killing 
the paper.” ; : 

« Well, let him kill it! 
afford to pay for my whims 
in his pocket. 

Slade, the foreman, met him outside of the 
press-room. ‘That old vampyre, Bazin, has 
been spying about all the morning.” 

« What does. he want ?”’ 

‘‘ Monsheer, I fancy.” 

«ll soon send him to the right-about.”” 

Slade caught hisarm. ‘Id be cautious,” in 
a whisper. ‘There's something here that we 
do not understand. I have noticed that Bazin’s 
visits to Pastourean are made but once a year. 
T have fancied that he had him by the throat in 
some way, and tightened the noose eyery time 
hecame! Take care! That old usurer is dan- 
gerous !”’ 

«Tf the trouble’s about money, I can clear it 
up. Being Pastourean, of course it is money.” 

“JT doubt that,” shaking his head. 

Moore went outside, and stumbled against 
Bazin, who was occupied instantly in buying a 
paper from a newsboy. 

«Keep the penny, my son! Ah! my good 
friend, Mr. Moore!’’ with a shrill giggle. ‘ You 
see my foolish joke. So? I give a penny toa 
little boy for nothing. You give a penny to a 
little girl forakiss! Ah! you dog ! Iknow the 
ways of you men of fashion!’ poking a jocular 
finger into Moore's ribs. 

The cld gentleman drew back, brushing his 
coat where the fat-ringed hand had touched it. 

‘You have business with the editor?” 


If it?s a whim, I can 
! thrusting his hand 
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Bazin was on guard on the instant. “I haye} And yet, Frenchman as the old man was, with 
not said so!” every emotion of his heart as open to the sun as 
«Don’t evade me, sir! You have business {a child’s, he had undoubtedly been secretive 
with him! You come here, year after year, hang- } with regard to the earlier facts of his life. There 
ing about, like a corbie over a carcass! Is it } was a report that he had railway stock, and drew 
money you want?” the dividends, regularly. If so, where did that 
“Did Pastourean authorize you to open his } money go? 
business ?”” coolly. Besides, there was too much truth in Bazin’s 
Moore stammered, “No, I cannot say that he } assertions. Pastourean was lazy and unready 
did !”” beyond endurance, and carried his debts so 
“TI thought not!’ THe stood up, boldly, look- ; easily, that it almost amounted to dishonesty. 
ing straight into the old man’s eyes. ‘ Pas-} But as for using his salary to cover up any old 
tourean’s affair with me is a mere bagatelle. } crime, it was a lie, and there was an end of it! 
But it is not a matter in which you can inter- } Yet Moore was uneasy. ‘I suppose a man can 
fere. Neither had you any right to speak to} be honest and a money-lender,’”’ he grumbled, 
meas you have done. I am a money-lender, } « But if there’s a greater bore than your self- 
which is an obnoxious trade in your country vil-} made fellow, who works hard, and pays his 
lage ; but I deal above-board. Iam neither Jew } debts, I don’t know it!” taking a bottle from the 
nor rogue: Look at home! How much money } desk, and draining a glass of sherry. As-if there 
is paid out of your own office to cover up old } were no other virtues in life than ability to earn 
tracks of crime? You have made a friend, a} your living and square your accounts! Bazin 
brother of this Pastourean? What was his re-} looked like a toad filling up the stairway: and 
cord before you knew him? You do not even the old man overhead was a gentleman of the 
know what he does with the money you pay him, } true stock, however many dogs of creditors might 


month by month !” be barking at his heels. ‘And I'll stand by 
“I do not need to know? I do know that he { him, be his record what it may!” taking an- 
is honorablo beyond other men.” other glass of sherry. 


“T know nothing about his honor!’ loudly. 
“Ts he honest? That's the question! Does he 





ever pay a debt that he can creep out of ?” Il.—Tur Eprror ar Worx. 
«He means well. He has no knowledge of busi- Tu editor’s office was on the fifth story, a 


ness.’ But Moore felt himself driven to the wall. } square little closet, with a high.desk on one 

Bazing laughed significantly. ‘‘ Ask him where } side, a tattered sofa on the other ; the walls 
the thousands are gone which you have paid him. } clogged with newspaper files. The single win- 
Ask him where the fortune is which his father { dow commanded two or three fect of dingy sky, 
left him! Ile is shrewd enough to cover his old } a sooty slate-roof, a broken chimney-pot, and a 
trail with money. Look here, Mr. Moore.” Ba- } gray cat making her tour of the eaves. 
zin’s flabby, yellow face strengthened into stern This had been Mr. Pastouren’s abiding place 
and sinister meaning. ‘ Pastourean and I be-} for fifteen years. He was seated now in front of 
gan life about the same time, as I reckon. THe } the window, his legs a-straddle of the chair, as 
had the genius and opportunities. I was the {if it were a horse, his chin leaning on the back, 
dull blockhead. T also had difficulties; but did { his grizzlel wig pushed back, a benign enjoy- 
I whine for pity? My business is an ugly one; } ment on his high-featured face, looking intently 
but I carry it on on the square! No man can} intoa square, black frame, hung on the chimney, 
say lowe hima penny. Well? You know how outside; his usual employment when everybody, 
it goes in the fable. It was the tortoise that won } himself included, thought he was editing the 
the race; the hare was left behind.’ paper. 

Moore turned on his heel. ‘Well! You un- The frame held a Claude Lorraine mirror, 
derstand, Bazin, if you'annoy monsheer, you'll} which had belonged to his father. At right 
find me a tougher customer than you have yet } angles with it, on the outer wall, he had placed 


had to deal with !” an ordinary reflector, and by this means there 
“Bah! What do you know of monsheer?” } came into the dingy old office a, glimpse of the 
with a contemptuous fillip of his fingers. outer world, which he could not see with the 


Moore went into his office, and shut the door. } naked eye, no matter how he climbed or screwed 
He was hot with wrath. Know of Pastourean? } his body outside. 
The man who had been his daily companion for As soon as Moore was out of the door, he sat 
fifteen years ? down to enjoy himself, as usual. The reporters 
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called up the tube to him, messengers came { orphan asylum, and brought, some years ago, as 
thumping on the door, but he sat quite placid { errand boy into the house. : 


and unmoved. 

The wind was ill-tempered this morning; it 
darkend the mirror with waves of bituminous 
smoke from an out-going steamer, droye across 
his bit of landscape, the edge of the bay, up 
which the water rolled in, green and limpid; 
across the glimpse of dreamy coast, full of mo- 
tion, but whence never came sound or stir; 
agross the clear, yellow depth of sky, and the 
siient little farm-house, with its open door and 
eneerful windows set back among the berry- 
hedges, and peach-orchards, pink with bloom. 
le tried anxiously to trace orchard or house 
tarough the smoke. ‘It might spare me my 
three-inch estate!’? he laughed, polishing his 
spectacles. For it was his house; for fifteen 
years it had been there, always busy with life, 
yet silent as a dream, waiting for him and Winny. 
No matter how foul the weather, it was bathed 
in a rosy sunset glow. ‘Now you can explain 
that scientifically, of course,’ he used to say 
to Moore; “but it is an augury tome! the child 
and [ will live there yet.’’ For Moore used to 
joke the old man no little about his toy, pull it 
inside, and see nothing in it but his own jovial 
face insombre red reflections. But to Pastourean, 
ag year after year went by, it gradually came to 
mean the future. Whatever dinginess or poverty 
there was in the office, or in his actual house, 
here was waiting, satisfying content anil beauty. 
The lapping water, the tender sky, the meadows, 
crimson with clover or browning in the autumn 
winds, became so familiar and dear to him. 

“ Gracious God!’ he used to say, ‘ what am 
I, that Nature should look thus kindly on me— 
me 2”? 

While Pastourean was thus employed, some- 
body came up the stairs, three steps at a time. 
“ugh, my lad, is that you 2”? as the door opened. 
«Just glance over these proofs, will you?” 

Silence for a quarter of an hour. ‘“ Mugh, T 
wish you would look into those letters, and note 
what they are about, for me.” 

Presently: ‘Quiet, Hugh! When you are a 
man, these noisy habits will mortify you, my 
lad.” 

Hugh laughed, and trod on tip-toe. But one 
might as well have tried to still the north wind. 
His step was heavy and firm; his very pen had 
a resolute scratch; he turned the key in the 
lock with sharp decision. ‘There is nothing of 
the cat or the Jesuit about the boy,’’ Pastourean 
used to boast. “He is vigorous, downright 
generous—of the dog-nature wholly.” He was 


‘Haye you gone oyer the Bastern papers? 
Very well. Now Tut, tut! This smoke 
is intolerable to-day!’ Hugh took down the 
mirror, polished it with his sleeve, and hung it 
again, 

“No. One can hardly see the house. But it’s 
there; and it will be there when you are ready 
to go to it, sir,” heartily. 

‘When we go, say, my lad—for you shall live 
with us. I have formed plans for you,” smiling 
significantly to himself; for one of the old man’s 
pleasantest day-dreams was, that when Hugh 
and Winny were grown up, he would so man- 
ceuvre that they should fall in love with each 
other. He was very cautious now, of course, 
while they were children, that no such dangerous 
ideas should eyer creep into his words. Why, 
it was only the other day that his little girl had 
lost her first teeth ! 

She came in at that) moment, out of breath, 
and her cheeks as pink as s rose from running 
up stairs. ‘IT smuggled you in a bit of lunch, 
father—a sandwich and a baked potato—hot :” 
She was all flurried; for fear some one should 
come in. She spread a napkin on a chair, and 
then held her shawl about it to make a dining- 
room, peeping over the walls while he ate, with 
her sparkling eyes. Presently she caught sight 
of the bills on the desk, looked at them a mo- 
ment, and then choking a little sigh, slid them 
The little school-girl was at 





into her pocket. 
the foot in her class of arithmetic only last 
winter; but to so juggle with dollars and cents 
as to keep trouble from Pastourean was a problem 
she had learned almost in her cradle. Once in 
her pocket, they did not appear to trouble her 
any more than Pastourean himself. 

“Do you see, I haye finished my dress ?”” shak- 
ing out the muslin skirt; ‘and I have trimmed 
my hat with real moss. Yes, indeed, I assure 
you, Hugh, real moss.”’ 

«You had better inquire for the cable dis- 
patches, my lad.” 

“Yes, sir.’ But Hugh was interested in veri- 
fying the moss. He had to take the straw hat to 
the window, and then to help her put it on again, 
and then his awkward fingers tangled in her 
hair. Pastourean did not blame him for idling. 
If Hugh was older, he would, no doubt, see how 
the lovely child brought spring itself into the 
dingy office with her airy dress, her arch, deli- 
cate beauty. Old as he was, it gave him a deli- 
cious thrill to hear her laugh, to note the milk 
and rose-tints in her face, or the brown, curly 


very proud of Hugh, whom he had found in some ; hair looped back frem her neck, They had some 
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little ado to put the hat on properly. Hugh’s 
fingers touched her forehead. 

«You are very clumsy, sir!’’ she said, her 
face growing hot, and the angry tears in her 
eyes. : 

“Tm sorry if I hurt you,”’ he answered, and 
began to talk stiffly to Pastourean on heavy 
business matters. 

‘The house yonder,” said Hugh, presently, 
nodding to the mirror, ‘is for sale.” 

“Eh? Do you hear that, Winny? But, no 
matter. We'll have to wait. This is the third 
time it has changed owners since I made up my 
mind to purchase it.”’ 

«You said a few minutes ago you had plans 
for me?” hesitated Hugh. ‘If you would urge 
my request on Mr. Moore, I think I could some 
day help——” 

“ For the news-editor’s place? Why, my dear 
boy, if I must speak frankly, you are totally 
unfit for it. You forget what a child you are in 
years and experience.” 

“Did not Hugh write those—those things 
about taxes?” said Winny. 

‘‘They were yery clever, for a boy. I suf- 
fered them to appear, at Moore’s request, con- 
trary to my own judgment. The public will not 
tolerate crude opinions or flippant jokes. The 
meanest writer for the press should be thoroughly 
cultivated ; a man who can bring philosophy and 
experience to bear upon the history of each day. 
Hugh, I haye my plans; I have some property. 
Thave never spoken of this to you before, because 
there has been a lien on it, and on my salary.” 
He hesitated. ‘In a year or two this drain upon 
me will be stopped. I'll be free then to help 
you, my boy, and to go to our home yonder. 
You shall begin at the foundations, Hugh. You 
have good stuff in you, monsieur. I'll make a 
manof you! You shall be a linguist, a philoso- 
pher; you shall study law, theology, and medi- 
cine, and then, after a few years trave] and ex- 
perience, you will be qualified to fill an editorial 
chair.” 

«Thank you,” dryly. 
cable telegrams.” 
then came back. “I do thank you with all my 
heart,’ putting his hands on the old man’s shoul- 
der; ‘‘but you do not understand.” 

“Oh, I understand very well!’? nodding and 
winking. ‘You are hotsblooded and impatient. 
All boys are. No harm! no harm! The wild 
colt makes the mettlesome steed. You are in 
hands that will train and develope you properly, 
my lad. I have other plans for you than those 
Thave told you. But that is a subject which 
need not be broached for years to come.” 


’ 


“‘T will go now for the 


He went to the door, and} 


“‘Meanwhile——’ He stopped abrupily, how: 
ever, and went out. 

‘Meanwhile, a word from you would givo 
Hugh this place, he asks!”’ said Winny, and took 
the leader out of Mr. Pastourean’s hands, and 
threw it, irreverently, on the desk. The child,, 
who was always so silent and babyish before 
Hugh, that her father feared the lad would think 
her deficient in intellect, had certainly action 
and words now. She held him by the lappels of 
his coat, and her face, he noticed, was pale and 
trembling, as when she was just over the whoop- 
ing cough. Surely there was no other ailmen 
coming upon her! s 

“If it were not for you, the poor boy’s salary 
would have been raised long ago! Why, it is 
barely enough to keep him from starving. Five 
dollars a week, with his talents, and jis learning, 
and ”” She stopped for breath. 

“Why, Winifred, the boy has not yet been to 
college an hour!” 

‘CAs if such men as Hugh could stop for col- 
leges! And to think of all his ambition, and 
the nights when ‘he never sleeps; and those 
dreadful shirts, as coarse as hobbinet! He only 
has three, too. I know every patch on them, as 
soon as I see them. And to think that yow would 
stand in the way of all’his plans and hopes!”’ 

‘What plans and hopes, Winifred ?”” 

But Winny was suddenly graye. “Tow should 
Iknow? Henever has made a confidant of me.’ 

“T neyer noticed the lad’s clothes,” anxiously. 
«And the boarding aad amusements suited to a 
boy of his age ought to be cheap.” 

‘But he is aman, sir! He has a man’s feel- 
ings and—and rights !”” 

Mr. Pastourean stroked her hair with an 
amused smile. ‘So Hugh iv man, ch? I beg 
his pardon, Iam sure! And what are you then, 
Winny?” 

She looked up at him, blushing and trembling, 
and then, without answering, suddenly hid her 
face in his breast. 








Il1.—Tue News Comns ?r. 


Tue noonday sun shone brigk“ly over the 
crowded pavement; the wind blew ¢he dust up 
over Dennie’s bananas, though patches of dirty 
snow yet clogged the gutters. One did not know 
what season it was on the street; you supposed, 
vaguely, that oysters were gone, because the 
shad-women jostled you at every turn. Bt when 
little Winny, in her muslin dress, ran dewn the 
steps, with the real moss about her head, avd the 
fresh pinks in her bosom, her shy face meeting 
you like an innocent glad surprise, you had a 
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sudden consciousness that it was aetually spring, § change came on him; his laziness and slouching 
and, on the moment, felt yourself out in the | indifference fell from him like a slovenly gar- 


; 
meniows, where the saxifrage and red colum-{ ment; he stood pale, rigid, watchful. ‘It is 


bine were nodding over the wood-spring, and ;not histime! There are six months yet to come. 
the air was heavy with the scent of the blossom- } I have not a penny to give him!” 

ing orchards. People smiled, and looked after «No. You were threatened with an execu- 
her. They remembered afterward how they } tion this morning, if ] remember right?’ Mcore 
though: that there was no woman in the town so } watched him suspiciously, a little ashamed ot ais 
dewy-fresh and innocent as Pastourean’s little { suspicion. 


girl. They remembered afterward, too, that But if the old man’s record was clean, way 
she was closely followed that morning by, a man, { should he not show it? 
of so coarse a bearing and malignant look, that ‘“«T have not a penny !.and I haye overdrawn 


even in the crowded street they shrank from ; my sflary the next quarter,” Pastourean mut- 
him, as from some evil influence. He was seen } tered, perplexed, to himself, as though he had 
to follow her out, into the suburbs on her way i forgotten Moore was present. He was terribly 
home, and when she struck into the lonely road ; shaken. As he stood staring out at the blank 
leading to the house which. Pastourean rented, { roof, Moore saw that his lips were coloriess 
he joined her, talking earnestly, and passing { under the white mustache. 
with her,into the gate. “Tf I understand the matter right, you are 
more anxious that Bazin’s claim should be paid. 
The afternoon waned. The air in the dingy ; than any other?” 


office grew hotand drowsier. The “ Chronicle,” «He must be paid, if I should turn, thief todo 
however, was wakening, making ready for the } it!” vehemently. 

night's work. Mr. Pastourean paced tranquilly “Tt is not a debt which you owe him?’’ 

up and down, while Hugh collated, arranged, There was no answer. Moore’s voice grew un- 


and set in order. There was a swift, steady dis- } steady, in spite of himself. ‘TI have heard it 
patch in Hugh’s motions, in the very glance of hinted that it is black-mail which he levies off of 
his cool eye, which made it a comfort to the old } you, monsheer.” ~ 

gentleman to see kim work. He took additional “Tt might be called that. I do not owe Bazin 


comfort occasionally in looking at his bay and aia but there is a certain thing worth more 





farm-house. to me than anything in life, which he has the 

“The apple-orchard needs renewing!” he said, { power to take from me. I haye paid him targe 
thoughtfully, in the midst of a telegram from } sums to leave me in peace, I confess. Winny 
Berlin. ‘TI will attend to that promptly, on tak- and I have lived like beggars; but, in another 
ing possession.” year, his hold on me will be over.” 

Moore eame up hurriedly. ‘Have you seen Moore had been irritated and puzzled all day. 
that news from Bismarck? Have you givenus a } Pastourean had grown old with him; had been 
leader on it?” his friend. The chance of his dishonor tugged 

“T will do so. It is suggestive of the struggle } at his heart with absolute pain; it behooved him 
of free ideas for two centuries. I propose to de- } the more to appear harsh and unrelenting. 
scribe the rise of liberalism, the declension of 
absolute faith.” 

“When? To-night?”’ 

“Tt will require two weeks. The treatment 
will be exhaustive. But Hugh can throw off a 
squib for to-morrow about it? Something with 
asnap in it. Hugh, my boy!” The old man 
shrugged his shoulders lazily. ‘‘ Heaven help 
the people when boys are their teachers! How- 


” 


«T know nothing which a man would buy at 
such a cost but his honor, I'll speak plainly. 
Better“we had begun by dealing on the square. 
Bazin has himself talked of this matter, this 
afternoon, to the foreman, to some of the repert- 
ers, and to me. It is whispered, by this time, 
all over the house !’’ 

«What is whispered? I aman old man! { 
have been fifteen years in the Chronicle! It is 
late in the day for you and the boys to doubt my 
honor!’ He spoke steadily, but he drew his 
tall, spare figure to its height, and fell into his 
easily. old French intonation, as he always did when 

““Pastourean,”’ he hesitated, ‘‘I wanted a few } deeply moved. Moore clapped both hands on 
words with you alone. That man Bazin has been } his shoulders. 
here to-day.” “God bless you, old fellow!» Who doubted it? 

The old man started to his feet. A curious } You can set it right ina minute, if you will. He 

Von. LXI.—24 


ever 
Hugh laughed good-humoredly, and went out. 
Moore lingered, tossing over the papers un- 
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said there was a secret that you paid to keep 
hidden oo 

Pastourean loosened his hold, and stood back 
from him. 

«Some ugly work of your younger days— 
guilt, in fact! You covered up the trail with 
money, to use his own words! We all know 
how poorly you have lived. It staggered us for 
aminute, eh? Bazin said to tax you with it, 
and that you would not deny it. .But I knew 
you'd clear it with aword. Eh? What did you 
say? Did you speak?” 

But the old monsheer was silent. 

‘‘Pastourean! For God’s sake set this thing 
Tight !” 

“Did he tell the secret?” 

‘No. But that does not matter. 
nial is all that we want.” 

Pastourean drew a deep breath, and turned to 
his desk. «*'Think what you will! It must rest 
there.” 

Youre not mad! 





Your de- 


Bazin made a point of 
poisoning the ears of the men against you. He 
hinted crime! TI tell you, crime! Your good 
name is gone, and your influence in the office, if 
you do not richt yourself!” 

“Monsieur !”” (his English was quite unintel- 
ligible now) ‘if my years of service among you; 
if my life, honorab-ble, do not right me, I shall 
speak no words. IfTI had lived among French- 
men so long, they would read my heart, as if it 
were glass—glass, sare!’? His lips trembled, 
but his eyes flashed fiercely through his spec- 
tacles. 

“ Obstinate old mule!’ muttered Moore, red 
and perspiring. ‘‘There’s no more guilt in him 
than in a new-born baby.’ But he was utterly 
at aloss. What could he do? Monsheer would 
kill the paper, now, to a certainty. Such a 
story, once afloat, would destroy him and it, if 
he persisted in his silence. Pastourean was 
watching him keenly. > 

“T comprehend your thoughts,” he said, in 
his shrillest falsetto. “It is that I shall do 
harm here: that my—my crime shall injure the 
journal! I-resign, monsieur! ‘To-day! This 
moment !’’ ; 

«Sit down, monsheer ! 
child !” 

But the old mar was buttoning the gray coat 
over his lean ches’ and drawing on his shabby 
gloves with shali. hands. ‘TJ looked forward 
to going out of this office a year from now, when 
my property would c= restored tome. Thad my 
foolish dream!’ glancing at the bay and farm- 
house, rosy red in the setting sun. ‘ But I go 
now! C'est egal.” 





You act like a spoiled 


He would go out to starve, penniless and de- 
graded. Moore remembered forcing him down 
with one hand. 

“This is worse than folly. You and TI, Pas- 
tourean, will stick together, I say. But you 
ought to be more open with me, monsheer. I'l] 
say that. We've been good friends——”’ 

“Did T forget that? Pardon me; I have heen 
over-hasty ; but my head is much troubled to- 
night.” 

He held Moore’s wrists with a tight grip, as 
he gave utterance to their words. 

“Tow did the old vampire get such hold of 
you?” 

*«Not through debt, nor crime! 
much !”” 

«‘Thank God!’ Moore interpolated under his 
breath. 

“But I’m anold man. My wife is dead these 
many years; I am alone in a strange country. 
There is but one tie to bind me to my kind, and 
this man holds that in his hand.’’ He tried to 
recover his natural manner, saying, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, with a feeble laugh, ‘vampire! 
did you call him? He has had his claw in my 
heart! That's true. He has dragged me about 
as he will. He has caused me great pain and 
terror, monsieur.”’ : 

“Well, well, Pastourean! You have nothing 
of what the Yankees call gumpshion. Now, if i 
had a fellow likethat to deal with ma 


I will say so 





“Wark! He is coming now! There is some 
one with him !” 
“Bah! There are twenty people on the 


stairs!” But the old man’s agitation was so ex- 
treme that it affected Moore. He felt himself 
gathering courage, as though he prepared to meet 
something actually more unclean and eyil than 
aman. 

“There is another step with his!’ 
rean stood in the middle of the floor. 
you look for me, who it is? 
fred ?”” 

But before Moore could answer, the door was 
pushed open, and the girl herself entered, fol- 
lowed closely by Bazin, Hugh coming up be- 
hind them. She went straight to Pastourean, 
and caught him with both her hands. 

“What has this man to do with me, father?” 

“My God! Has he not told you, Winifred ?” 

“J have told her nothing. It depends on you 
whether she comes with me quietly, or that the 
truth be knéwn to her, and to these good people,” 
motioning with a bow to the two men. 

Ie had seated himself leisurely on the one 
chair, his leg folded easily over his knee. The 
‘ low, reddish light struck into the darkening room 


Pastou« 
soW iM 
Is it—is it Wini- 
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sharply across the dwarfish shape, and the sal- 
low face, upturned with its gloomy, threatening 
eyes, and lighted the delicate figure of the girl, 
whose pure beauty touched them all even in that 
imminent moment, as unfamiliar. She was look- 
ing down at him quietly, and with a steady 
comprehension. Pastourean put her back. 

«You will bring it an issue?” he said, under 
his breath. ‘Let it be so. I will fight it out 
with you now to the bitter end!” 

“Let the child come here,” said Bazin, roughly. 
Ife would have caught her dress; but she shook 
him off by a hardly perceptible gesture. ‘TI 
have aclaim on this girl,” he continued, harshly, 
squirting tobacco-juice oyer the floor, and, turn- 
ing to Moore, ‘‘ what it is, monsheer can tell 
you, if he will. Il not make it public if she 
comes with me quietly. I’ye no mind to bring 
disgrace on her,”’ with a laugh; ‘‘ but there’s no 
court in Christendom that would not give her 
to me!” 

“Why do you not speak, father?” 

“Tt is true, Winifred ?” 

“Good God! A claim on Winny 

“He has the law on his side,” evasively. 
“Por fifteen years I have studied how to balk 
him, but it is of no use. But see, Moore, I will 
put a knife in her before she shall go with this 
man! Do you know for what he needs her?” 

‘For nothing worse than to give her ease and 
comfort !’” interposed Bazin. ‘To keep her from 
starving, which you have neyer done.” 

‘He is no broker, as you think. He keeps a 
hall in New York; manages a horde of singing 
and ballet girls. He means to make use of her 
there!” 

“The girl has a very good voice,’’ calmly ; 
‘and itis quite time that she turned it to ac- 
count in earning her own living. 
she shall do so.” 

Winny turned to Pastourean. ‘‘ Let there be 
an end to this secret. I have a right to know it. 
What claim has he on me?” 

Bazin laughed aloud. 

“ For God’s sake, hush, Winifred! 
not harm you, child.” 

“JT must know. Who is this man?” 

«Tl answer you. 
Bazin. 
ther !”’ 

He got up, following her to’ Pastourean’s side. 
“Yes, this is my daughter, gentlemen. She is 
aminor. I have a right to her services. The 
law gives her to me!” 

Pastourean had gathered her up on his knees, 
stroking her cold little face, as he had done, 
when she was a baby. Moore touched him. 


yp? 


I purpose that 


He shall 


IT haye no seruples,’’ said 
«Come here, little girl. I am your fa- } 
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«Ts this true, Pastourean ?”’ 

“Yes, it is true! Itook her when she was 
only ayearold. Her father treated her cruelly ; 
he was always a brute. Ionly meant to keep 
her for a week, but she—she grew on me. She 
was all Thad. I bought her from him.” 

“You forgot to take a receipt, then,” sneered 
Bazin. 

“The case is simple enough,” said Moore. 
«Tf he deserted his child, and contributed no- 
thing to her»support, and has taken money in 
payment for her, there is no court that would 
not sustain your claim toher. Of course you can 
prove this, monsheer ?”” 

‘‘No; [can prove nothing. I never thought 
of papers. Eyen the dividends from my little 
property, I drew, and paid to him in cash, with- 
out witnesses, I was so fearful that the truth 
would be known. What was the money to me? 
It would have killed me to lose Winny.” 

“The facts,’ said Bazin, deliberately, ‘are 
these. I-permitted my daughter to board with 
this old man, as my own mode of life was so un- 
settled. I-receivyed no money from him. On the 
contrary, I paid him regularly for her support. 
He keeps her in penury. There is a sheriff's 
officer in his house at this moment. This being 
the case, I choose to take my child into my own 
protection again. There is my story! J can 
bring as many witnesses to prove it as you 
please,” with a chuckle. ‘I am quite willing 
that you should take the matter into court; but, 
for the present,’ rising, ‘‘the girl comes with 
me.” 

Pastourean) drew back with her. ‘Stand 
back! For God’s sake, Moore! You know the 
law—tell him it will not give her to him!” 

“I'm afraid it will, monsheer. When will 
she be of age?” 

In a year.’ 

« 4yill double the sum that Pastourean has 
paid you., I'll treble it, if you will leave her un- 
molested.” 

«T do not want any money. Ineyer had any !” 
witha cunning twinkle of the eye. ‘*No! no! 
That won't do, Mr. Moore.” 

‘‘TTe knows that he can make more with her 
voice than we can pay him,’ muttered Moore. 
«Besides, if he has her in his power for a 
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year- 

He stopped abruptly. But Winifred had heard 
him. She stood up, her sobs suddenly checked. 
She turned from one to the other. 

“<Does God mean me for that?” 

Eyen Bazin did not break the silence. The 
darkening twilight shadowed the room. Only 
the light fell on the innocent little girl set in tht 
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midst of them. Monsheer plucked feebly at her 
skirt. He had struck vague blows at this danger, 
which threatened her for so many years, that 
now it was upon him he was stunned. 

‘‘God made me your father,” said Bazin. 
“He sees hundreds of girls driven to sing and 
dance to-night before the foot-lights. The law 
puts you in my care for ayear. We’ll settle how 
you will spend it when we are at home to- 
gether.” rides 

She leaned against the: wall.’ Winny was an 
unreasoning little body, knew nothing of the 
depths of permitted evil in the world, and never 
had vexed her brain with trying to solye the 
problem of them. She held Pastourean’s thin 
hand tight. Suddenly, she remembered how, 
holding it, she knelt and prayed with him night 
and morning; she turned quickly, 

“‘I'm very sorry for the poor girls; but I do 
not think God will allow me to be one of them. 
He will find some way to help us, father!” 

“‘T wish I knew what it was then,’ muttered 
Moore. He was thoroughly baffled. He would 
have liked, a dozen times in the last hour, to 
have sprung at Bazin’s throat, or throw him 
down the stairs, or deal with him summarily, as 
a wild beast. But he was shrewd enough to 
know that violence would only put a weapon in 
the enemy’s hand. 

Bazin knew this as wellas he. He looked un- 
easy and anxious, when he got up and ¢ame to 
the girl. ‘There is no need of calling in the law, 
when the matter can be settled quietly. But you 
taust come with me.” 

“Father!” she cried. Then slie caught sight 
of the dark figure which had been standing un- 
seen in the shadow. ‘Hugh! Hugh !” 

«The boy? But what can he do?” 

Bazin turned to the resolute step and decided 
common-sense of the young man’s face with a 
look of relief. “Ah! here is somebody that 
knows the world. This is a plain matter, sir, 
which, perhaps, you can explain to these good 
people. This lady is my daughter; I wish her 
to come with me. TI have the right to force her, 
if need be!’’ 

“I believe you have,” quietly. ‘Winny !’” 
He took her hands, and held them steadily, look- 
ing into her eyes, without speaking. Her tense- 
strained body relaxed from head to foot. The 
warm blood mounted slowly, and a contented 
quiet settled on her face. 

Hugh dropped her hands. ‘TI think there is 
a way in which the matter can be settled,” turn- 
ing to Bazin with a direct business-like manner. 
“Tf you will go into the next room for five mi- 
nutes, I will explain it to Mr. Pastourean. He 
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; will allow you to take Winifred with you at the 
end of that time, if you still demand it.” 

Pastourean interrupted, saying, 

‘This boy has no right to pledge my actions!” 

Bazin rose promptly. “Phere is satisfaction 
always in dealing with a business-man. Five 
minutes, did you say? No more than that. 
We must be on our way to New York in an hour.” 

Hugh pointed him to a small room at the other 
side of the stairway. ‘ You can watch the door, 
if you choose. We cannot spirit her away.” 
Then he came back, closing the door behind him, 
stopping an instant with the knob in his hand, 
He was pale, and his heavy jaws were set. 

‘He meets danger with the pluck and bottom 
of a bull-dog,” thought Moore. 

Hugh had taken Winny to the window. What= 
ever his first words to her had been, they had 
dyed face, throat, and bosom with scarlet ! 

“T cannot, Hugh! TI cannot!” 

“It is only a little sooner than we planned. 
It is the only chance, and Winny. ”” He whis- 
pered the rest, drawing her closer to him. 

eT Moore,” he then said, turning around, 
“this man has a right to his daughter; but he 
has none to my wife. You are a magistrate——” 

‘« By the Lord! the fellow has it !?? 

“What! These children! Are you mad? I’ 
did not mean that they should think of this for 
years to come !”’ 

«Ah, monsheer! these children, with their 
love, have found a way out of the trouble, where 
you and I sat with tied hands. Bring her here, 
Hugh, to the Window, where the light will shine 
upon her. I’m a rough priest, little girl; but I 

; think God has blessed you both already.” 

“Take her right hand in yours, Hugh.” 








IV.—Tue Crrontcre 1s Our 

Ir was near midnight when Moore and Wugh 
came back to the office, the publisher’s face in a 
blaze, between triumph and sherry ! 

“He's gone!’ he shouted. «Off! You're a 
free man, monsheer! ‘He'll never cross your 
track again, little girl!” 

“T thought he would come back!” cried Pas- 
tourean. ‘IT was ready for him! Ifthe boy’s 
expedient had failed, I was ready to use force !” 

‘He comeback? No! no! He’sacool hand 
at the cards; he Rnows when he is beaten. The 
first glance at my certificate was enough: one of 
your half villians would have argued, inch by 

inch. He looked at the paper for a minute, all 
thie malignant devil that he is in his face, and 
then laughed, and bowed to Hugh. ‘TI saw that 
‘you were of different stuff from these men,’ he 
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says; ‘but you are cleverer than I thought. I’m 
proud to own you for a son-in-law.’ ‘There was 
some threat of fining me for marrying a minor; 
but Bazin is too sharp to go near the trap of the 
Jaw, when there’s no'money to be made. So he’s 
off! And now the two children can begin their 
lives fresh with to-morrow morning, God bless 
them !” 

But the old man, in the hours of watching, 
had become as nervous and feeble as a woman. 
He had an old horse-pistol, that had not been 
fired for years, loaded and cocked, on his desk, 
and, with some other vague idea of safety, had 
lighted every gas-burner, until the office was in 
a glare. He went about now turning them out 
with his trembling hands. 

«Children, indeed! What am I to do with 
them, Mr. Moore? Love and marriage! These 
are ideas for a boy who has not begun his edu- 
cation! The danger is over, I suppose; but the 
world is turned upside down for me!” 

Winny was beside him in an instant, pushed 
him down into a chair, and curled herself up 
into his arms in her usual fashion. ‘You have 
me! Thatis one comfort,’’ she said, composedly. 
She was not sorry to creep into her old resting- 
place, away from the strange, new husband, who 
frightened her. Monsheer saw that, and laughed 
and reddened. 

“Nobody can take you from me, my darling! 
We'll go on just as before.” 

«‘ Just as before, father.” 

‘You forgot, Pastourean,’’ said Moore, “there 
will be no drain on your income now.” 

“Mon Diew! never thought of that! Why, 
we will live like princes, Winny! We'll pay the 
landlord and O’Brien eyery week—eyery week ! 
And the farm-house, and the bit of coast! 
Hugh, you must make the purchase to-morrow 
morning. Don’t lose and hour, boy. We'll go 
home now, thank God!* I knew, some day, it 
would come!’ He covered his eyes with his 
hand. They were silent for a few minutes. 

“What are you going todo with me, sir?” 
broke in Hugh’s hearty, breezy voice. 

“We must think of your education now ;” but 
with a certain hesitation. 
the last hour he had a vague consciousness that 
his little lad, for whom he had planned a bril- 
liant future, was somehow lost utterly out of the 
world. One thing is certain,” rising, I will 
resign my place on the paper. You will forgive 
me, my old friend,” taking Moore by the hand. 
“But Pm tired of hard work. My income will 
support us, and I will give the rest of my life to 
my children and our little home. This inces- 
sant, severe work tells on a man.’ 


In the confusion of 
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Moore had an amused smile. 


will not be the Chronicle when you are gone,” 


he said, heartily, wringing his hand. 

««T know that,” anxiously. ‘I wish I knew 
where to point you for a successor. There’s no 
man now in the newspaper world who looks at 
present history with that wise, philosophic in- 
sight essential in an editor.’’ 

“‘N—no,”’ said Moore, with embarrassment. 
“But the man whom I shall nominate in your 
place, Pastourean, if you approve, understands 
the conduct of a live newspaper better than any 


journalist I know, always excepting yourself, 


monsheer.”” 

«An able writer?’ eagerly. 

Moore laughed, ‘The people think so. He 
hits straight home. But you, perhaps, would 
not agree with them.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Tere,”’? said Moore, touching Hugh on the 
shoulder, ' 

«The boy? Are you mad?” 

‘I fear you greatly overrate me,’’ said Hugh, 
coloring. 

“Is the world to be given over to children ?”’ 
Pastourean drew back. 

«Ah, monsheer !”’ said the old Irishman, chok- 
ingasigh. ‘Youth drags the world on,its way, 
while we old men are making ready to take the 
reins. I have no book learning; but I know 
men, and I put the paper in Hugh’s hands, sure 
of success,” 

« Well,” after a pause, ‘I'll oversee you with 
all my heart, my son. Perhaps Mr. Moore is 
wiser than I. The times go very fast. I feel as 
if I were somehow left behind. We'll go to our 
home to-morrow, Winny, and be out of the drud- 
gery and turmoil.” 

“You always said that Hugh would go with 
us?” she whispered, with her arms about his 
neck. 

“Oh, yes! Hugh can go with us.” 


Now there had been a certain turmoil going on 
through the building, of which they were con- 
scious over all the thunder of the presses. Pre- 
sently there came a deputation, headed by Slade, 
to the door. Some inkling of the night’s adven- 
ture had crept out among the men, and they all 
desired, Slade said, ‘considering the old work- 
ers on the Chronicle were like one family, to 
respectfully congratulate morsheer on haying 
saved his daughter, and to wish joy to Hugh, of 
whom we are justly proud, as one of the rising 
men of his day.’ Slade was backed by the 
pressmen and compositors; not young fellows, as 


‘in other offices, but usually steady fathers of fami- 
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lies, as became the conservative Chronicle. Pas- 
tourean, with a red ‘spot on each cheek-bone, 
and his eyes lighted as though he were a suc- 
cessful general receiving the plaudits of his army, 
replied with a stately pleasure, terribly unintel- 
ligible from its broken French, and introduced 
Hugh, who said but a word or two, but shook 
hands right and left. There was no man who 
could not fellowship with Hugh, and feel the 
better for having done it. 

« And we wish to express our gratification,” 
resumed Slade, who felt himself born an orator, 
and swung with delight into the most ponder- 
ous sentences, ‘that you, sir, haye chosen for a 
wife one who is, as we may say, the daughter of 
the office, and that this happy union has been so 
strangely consummated here. You have, sir, 
obtained, to grace your home, one who never has 
crossed this threshold, in her too rare visits, 
without bringing with her summer, and beauty, 
and innocence, and making us old fellows, sir, 
for the time, more glad to be alive. Your good 
lady is one of those who were born in the light 
of the moon, and brought a blessing with them. 
We would be glad to—to offer her our best 
wishes, and—this little tribute. Quite im- 
promptu, I assure you, madam. Extempora- 
neous, altogether.’”” Whereupon, he drew back, 
the crowd opened solemnly, and the two errand 
boys, resplendant in their Sunday clothes, ap- 
peared, carrying a gigantic basket of flowers, 
which half the force of the office had scoured the 
town all night to procure, and laid it at her 
feet. 

Pastourean cleared his throat, to return thanks 
for his daughter; but the little bride, blushing 
and pure as the flowers, had put her hand into 
old Slade’s, and was saying to the breathless 
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crowd, ‘that they were all very good to ker, 
and thatthe flowers were just lovely, and—and 
that she did not know that she had so many 
friends !’’ And then she laughed, and grew red, 
and gaye a frightened, little sob, and the tears 
came; and surely no speech that Pastourean 
could make would have been such a triumph. 


Below the price-currents, that night, there was 
a marriage-slip inserted ; and above the leader, 
there was a valedictory, signed C. Pastourean, 
who had been editor of the Chronicle for fifteen 
years, people said, who were behind the scenes 
in the newspaper world; knowing this, they 
found something pathetic in the old man’s formal 
farewell, even in his cordial recommendation of 
his successor, whose name, in bold type, headed 
the column. An adyertisement of a country- 
seat, commanding a view of the bay, was omitted. 
But how could these two or three little items be 
noticed in the great press of matter—news from 
all nations, changes of rulers and creeds? The 
newspaper, as we said, marks the time for the 
whole world. 

About four o’clock in the morning the thun- 
dering roll ceased, and the great building sud- 
denly sank into sleep and darkness. 

Hugh came up to the office-window, where 
Pastourean stood with Winny. 

«The paper is out,’ he said. 
home now.” 

But Pastourean’s eyes were fixed on the little 
mirror, for there, in the early flush of the rosy 
dawn, the water softly washed the shore, anl 
the most heartsome of all houses waited in the 
dusky shadow of the trees. He put out his hand, 
and took the mirror down. 

“Yes, we will go home now,” he said. 


«We will go 
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Unver the shadow of pleasant beeches, 
T watch the sun, in his westward flight; 
While patches of sunshine, in golden reaches, 
Streak the green sward with mellow light; 
And there I sit while my children play, 
In the yellow light of this Summer day, 


See where the ground is smooth and even, 

As the noiseless floor of a carpeted room ; 
And the new, fresh grass is trimly shaven, 

And cleaned and swept with the rake and broom; 
“Dis the croquet-ground where my children play, 
In the afternoon of this Summer day, 


T hear the stroke of the mallet sounding, 
As it strikes the ball, and sends it along; 

T see the forms of my little ones bounding, 
Tripping after with shout and song; 

Like greenwood fairies sporting away, 

In the evening light of this Summer day. 


Play on, my dear ones, ‘tis all too early, 

To trouble your hearts with sorrow and strife; 
Play out your game, discreetly and fairly, 

Be it the game of croquet or life; 
For the time will come when there’s no more play, 
In the light ofa mellow Summer day, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGH 292. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

«Wat a singular letter! Sealed with red 
wax, and I do believe stamped with the end of a 
thimble. Such a stiff, upright hand, too. Auntie 
Foster, it is for you.” 

The young lady who said this had found some 
Jetiers in the box, as she came down to breakfast, 
and was sorting them in her hand with true 
feminine curiosity as she entered the room, 
where an elderly lady sat behind a stately 
coffee-urn, with frosted silver sparkling around 
her, and delicate china set forth for the morning 
meal. 

Mrs. Foster reached forth her hand for the 
letter. A slight flush came over her face as she 
broke the seal, which deepened into evident ex- 
citement when she had gathered the full mean- 
ing of its contents. 

Miss Foster received no letters that morning, 
and had full leisure to speculate on the strange 
epistle that had come to her step-mother. 

« Well, what is it, auntie? Your face is worth 


us wore so blind that we would not make the 
effort.” 

«Well, if you won’t let me read the letter, do 
tell me what it is about. I am dying to hear 
news of some kind; and so rare a thing as a 
letter from the old homestead must bring some- 
thing worth hearing.” 

“You know that Eunice has an adopted child?” 

Noe? 

« A girl, IJer—her niece,” 

«Why, how can that be, when you are her 
only sister.” 

Mrs. Foster attempted to answer, but for some 






















moments the words seemed to strangle her. 

«Ah! I understand! A white fib, intended 
to give some poor-house waif respectability. 1 
understand! It is some one that passes for a 
niece.” 

“No, you do not understand. Gertrude Har- 
rington never saw the poor-house—and she was 
no waif, As for respectability, no person in the 
State would want better proof of that than the 
roof that covers her, and the name she bears.” 

«The name, Gertrude Harrington, that, like 
her home, must have been a gift.” 

“The child has the right to an honorable 
name.’’ ; 

‘How strange! And your sister was never 
married.” 

A strange look of distress came into Mrs. 
Foster’s eyes; but she answered coldly enough, 

« My sister was never married.”’ 

«« And you never visit her?” \ 

Mrs. Foster had taken one of the delicate 
china cups from the table, and was attempting 
to fill it, but her hand shook so violently that 
she was obliged to set it down half full. 

‘Not often,” she answered, in a low voice. 

“« How members of a family do drift apart?” 
said the young lady, again folding her arms, 
ignorant or careless of the evident distress her 
questions were giving. ‘“ But you haven’t told 
me what the letter is about?” 

Mrs. Foster seemed to gather up her courage 
for a great effort. She took up the half-filled eup 
and drank the strong coffee in eager swallows. 
It nerved her like wine. 


studying as you read. One would think you had 
got a love-letter from some old country beau,” 
she said, folding her hands in the quilted sleeves 
of a loose silk dressing-gown, and leaning them 
on the table. 

“Jt is from my sister Eunice,’’ answered the 
elderly lady, with an effort to speak naturally. 

«Oh, that stiff-necked old-maid! I would 
give the world to see her—do let me look at the 
letter. Can she really write?” 

Miss Foster reached forth her hand as she 
spoke, but the elder lady crushed the letter in 
her hand, grasping it close, while a quick, startled 
look come into her eyes. 

«“You—you could not read it,” she said, 
sharply. “«« Bunice writes a crabbed, old-fash- 
joned hand.” 

«T dare say; but that would be a treat. One 
gets so tired of this swift running hand, which 
everybody teaches, and which has no more indi- 
viduality than leaves from the same tree. Now 
in the old times you speak of, I dare say you 
could almost read a man’s character by his 
writing.” 

«Yes, we might have done it, only some of 
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“‘Hunice wants me to invite Gertrude here.” 

“Here! A child in this house! The idea!” 

“Gertrude is not a child. It is seventeen 
years since my sister adopted her.” 

“Why that makes her a young person.” 

“She is a young lady, undoubtedly.” 

“And coming here. Do you really mean it 2” 





ne 


and blandly treacherous, sought shelter under 
their drooping lids whenever an earnest glance 
was turned upon them. In society a soft smile 
was usually beaming on his face; but here, in his 
own home, he came to his breakfast silent, and 
weakly sullen. 

This man, who thought himself young in spite 


“T hope you would not object; she is, as} of more than forty years, seated himself at the 


Hanice writes, a bright, pleasant girl.” 
‘Object? Well, your New England girls are 
*all so smart. Tf she isn’t too knowing, and don’t 
pat on beauty airs, perhaps it might do.” 
Mrs. Foster’s face, which had been locked and 
waite as she was speaking, softened with a sense 
u- relief. 
“You are very kind to help me in this—so } 
\and! I shall not forget it.” } 

“Oh, nonsense! I never was really kind in 
my life; so don’t try to make me out better than 3 
Tam. This girl may liven up the establishment 
© little. If she bothers too much, there is the 
cil-maid and the Connecticut farm to go back to, 
‘ad no great harm done. When does she want 
10 come?” 

“Directly. She is nicely educated, but lacks 
reme things which a year in town will give her.”’ 
“A year! Why it is a residence you propose, 





not a visit.” 

“Hien that might not be unpleasant,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Foster, in a low, deprecating voice, 
for her heart was so full of this idea that she un- 
consciously took the air of a suppliant with her 
step-daughter. 

But Jane Foster had interested herself in the 
subject quite enough to weary of it, and way | 
replied, 

‘© Well, now that she is to come, would there’ 
be any objections to alittle breakfast? Ofcourse, 
Rufe will not be down this half hour.” 

With a look of infinite relief, Mrs. Foster went 
cn with the duties she had been neglecting; but 
she tasted nothing herself, except another eup of 
strong coffee. She longed to get away and read 
her sister’s letter, where no criticising eye was 
upon her. Its purport she had gathered in a 
hasty, nervous way; but it was like a broken 
dream to her as yet. 

After awhile the breakfast-room doors opened 
again, and an elderly young man came in, wrap- ; 
ped in a quilted dressing-gown of plum-colored 
silk, and with a pair of Oriental slippers on his } 
feet. Ifis blonde hair, getting thin on the top of } 
his head, was daintily curled, and soft, silky } 
whiskers, in which threads of silver gleamed to 
the close observer, fell on each side of his fee 
with the lightness of thistle-down. His facetwas } 
fair, and flushed easily; his eyes, soft, furtive, i 


table, and began to read the morning paper, 
which he had brought in his hand. He looked 
up long enough to accept his coffee, but not to 
give either of the ladies a morning salutation. 

Miss Foster drew back as her brother seated 
himself, and gave a saucy shrug of the shoulders, 
which she had brought back as an accomplish- 
ment from Paris. She was not a handsome girl, 
and in her, this bit of audacity lost its graceful 
dash. Rufus Foster looked up for wmoment, and 
threw a sneer into his usual smile. 

“Don’t,” he said» ‘* You can never do it half 
so well as a second-rate French nurse; so I 
would advise you to give it up.” 

‘And you,’’ answered the young lady, tartly, 
“have made yourself an excellent judge of that 
particular class.’” 

Foster went on with his reading, but paused 
now and then to sip the strong, black coffee, 
which his step-mother had given him. 

Miss Foster sat. down again, and rested her 
elbow on the table; the apathy of her brother 
was exasperating. 

‘* Perhaps,”’ she said, ‘* we may yet find some- 
thing that will wake the Grand Mogul up. He 
does not know that we have a prodigy coming 
from the country.’’ 

Foster lifted his eyes. 

‘A rose-bud of rustie innocence; something 
rare in his life.”’ 

The man frowned heavily, while pretending 
not to hear. 

“Oh! I forgot to ask you, auntie—is the girl 
handsome ?”” 

«‘T—I don’t know,” was the faint reply. 

“« Because, if she is, I advise you not to bring 
her here.” 

The girl was perfectly unconscious that she 
was annoying one person and torturing another 
with the reckless malice of her words. But 
chancing to turn her eyes upon Mrs. Foster, she 
was startled. 

“Why, auntie, what makes you so pale ?”’ 

Mrs. Poster did not reply, but arose and left 
the table. The step-daughter laughed lightly. 

‘So I am left to wait on his high mightiness,” 
she said, ‘like a good, dutiful sister. Well, I 
don’t mind taking the role for once. Will it 
please his highness to accept an egg?” 
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Foster pushed the egg-cup she offered aside, 
without looking from his paper. 

«Toast ?”” ‘persisted the tantalizing girl, push- 
ing the plate toward him. 

Foster reached out his hand, broke off a morsel 
of the toast, and laid down the paper. 

‘‘ Who is it you tell me is coming here ?’’ he 
questioned. 

«Ah! I thought you would have some curi- 
osity. Auntie has got a sort of adopted niece 
somewhere in Connecticut. ii 

“Ah! I never heard of such a person,’ said 
Foster, quietly interrupting his sister. 

‘Nor I, till lately. But there she is, and here 
she soon will be, unless you or | protestagainst it.” 

‘7 certainly shall not take the trouble,” said 
Foster. 

‘Nor I,” answered the girl. ‘Any change 
will be for the better in this dull house.” 

Foster arose and went outeof the room, mut- 
tering, ‘It will be a bore, I dare say; but, for- 
tunately, females cannot follow one to the club.” 

Jane watched him with her dull eyes, in which 
mischief itself never kindled beyond a. glow of 
malice. 

“T only wish the creature may be handsome 
enough to snub him. It would be a treat to see 
him put down for once,’ she muttered. < But 
I dare say she will be ready to fetch and carry 
for him like a poodle, and then I shall hate her 
abominably.’’ 

It is doubtful if Miss Jane Foster could really 
hate or love any one in a deep and earnest de- 
gree; but her disposition certainly was not affec- 
tionate, and she was capable of more mischief 
than a stranger or more deliberately wicked per- 
son. No longer in her first youth, and never 
even tolerably handsome, her ambition, as far as 
it was womanly, had failed of any satisfactory 
result, and, of late, she had aspired to the char- 
acter of a brilliant conversationalist and wit, 
which she was compelled to maintain by a good 
deal of futile practice at home. 

While she was lingering about the table, her 
brother returned, drew an easy chair up to the 
grate, aud rested one foot on the sparkling steel 
of the fender, while the paper rustled down to 
his knee. A little Skye terrier, with hair of a deli- 
cate buff color, and soft as unspun silk, leaped 
into his lap, tinkling a tiny golden bell attached 
to his collar with the joyous movement. The 
white hand of this idle man rested on the little 
animal with caressing affection. 

“Well, Floss,” he said, looking in the dog’s 
eyes.with a frank, smiling glance, seldom be- 
stowed on a human being, ‘‘ where have you 
been hiding?” 
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‘He has no business in the breakfast-room, 
and wouldn’t dare to come in but for you,’’ said 
Jane. 

Foster arose, with the dog in his arms, sat 
down by the table, and began to mince some 
broiled chicken on the plate he had just left. 

“Hungry, ha, Floss!’ hesaid, witha soft laugh, 
which he knew would aggravate the young lady 
as much as the forbidden liberty he had taken. 
‘Don’t be so greedy, Floss, and scatter so much 
on the table-cloth, There, now!’ 

Here, with provoking hatefulness, the man 
took a fine handkerchief from his pocket, shook 
out its folds, and pinned it around the dog’s 
neck, with the exquisitely embroidered mono- 
gram dropping on its breast like a shield. 

Jane stood near, eyeing this proceeding with 
contempt, which deepened the smile on her bro- 
ther’s face. 

“Noble work for a man,” she sneered; «but 
like clings to like. No wonder there is so much 
sympathy here.” 

“Wearfully hackneyed, that,” said the brother, 
patting his favorite on the head. ‘We have heard 
itever since you were a puppy! Hayen’t we, 
Floss? But when one wants to be witty, itis al- 
ways safe to fall back on.”’ 

“Wit?” said Jane, snatching the plate away, 
which Floss had fallen to licking, quite heedless 
of this frothy dialogue, ‘I’m not likely to throw 
away anything of the kind here.” 

‘©Of course she won’t?”’ murmured Foster, un- 
pinning the handkerchief, and wiping the dog’s 
mouth with dainty deliberation. «Wit isn’t a 
thing that can be thrown to the dogs like chicken- 
bones, pr wasted on refractory brothers, espe- 
cially where it is so hard to get.’ 

‘Tf you intend your words for me,’ said Miss 
Foster, seating herself, and resting her chin on 
one hand, ‘‘ perhaps it would be ag well to utter 
them direct.” 3 

“‘ T_was saying to Flossy, here, that wit is the 
very highest and brightest emanation of a bril- 
liant intellect and a good heart acting in har- 
mony—and that is a rare combination. A little 
smartness, and a good deal of ill-nature is enough 
to make any female sarcastic; and it only re- 
quires audacity and ignorance to be flippant ; 
but wit, don’t attempt that, Jane—it isn’t in 
your line; upon my word it isn’t!” 

As he spoke this biting truth, Foster sank, 
smiling, into the luxurious depths of his easy- 
chair, and held his slippered foot against the net- 
work of silvered-wire that protected the grate. 

Miss Foster retorted on him sharply, and left 
the room, burning with futile anger; for the bit- 
ing truths which sometimes came so ealmly. 
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through the smiling lips of that brother, had 
power to sting her into resentment, without fast- 
ening on her mind as a thing to be considered. 

-Meantime, Mrs. Foster had gone to her room, 
and locked herself in. There she took out Bu- 
nice Harrington’s letter, and read it carefully, 
over and overagain, It was a stiff, formal epis- 
tle, and might haye seemed cold to any person 
who was a stranger to the woman; but, to Mrs. 
Foster, every line was full of tender significance. 
She understood with what care and study it had 
been written, and could feel all the sacrifice 
which it proposed. 

“Gertrude is engaged to be married,” 
letter said. 


the 
“The young man she has accepted 
will be a disappointment, in some things, for he 
is a lawyer, and will always feel above, settling 
down on a ‘farm, as I hoped Gertrude’s husband 
would ; besides this, he does not take to the so- 
ciety inwhich you and I were brought up. Still, 
there is a good deal to say in his praise. A finer 
looking young man you never saw. Ifis father 
has been a member of Congress, and is a judge 
of the Supreme Court of this State. His grand- 
father was a general in the Revolution, and he, 
himself, was one of the most forward scholars 
that ever graduated at Yale College. 

«*\ man like this, dear sister, is not likely to 
setile down on my farm, though I should offer to 
deed it to him at once. He is looking upward 
and forward. Without a dollar in the world, he 
means to get rich, and speaks of supporting Ger- 
trude like alady. She, too, has ideas of some- 
thing much higher than the farm, and sometimes 
thinks if queens were a possible thing in “this 
country, she would expect this young man to 
make her one by the force of his own talent. 
She is a smart girl, and reads a great deal; but 
this does not satisfy her. In order to fill the high 
place which she believes the young man will 
work out for Ker, she is beginning to hanker 
after something more than any school about here 
can give. 
city lady, and will give me no peace till she gets 
them. For more reasons than she knows of, this 
may be right, but my heart sinks when I think 
of it. 

She must come to you. 
in the hands of strangers. 
and kindness, and—and 

‘‘Tcould not go on, my eyes wereso full of tears. 
It is not often that I give up to a erying spell; 
but so many thoughts come back to me. Yes, 
the girl shall have her way! I shall be lone- 
some, but ay : 

Here Mrs. Foster closed her sister's letter, 
hastily. 


She wants the accomplishments of a 


I cannot trust her 
She has had care, 
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There was a portion of it that she did not care 
to read again. 





CHAPTER IX. 

As Hart Webster rode home, after this long 
visit to his relatives at the mill, some thoughts, 
that had been kept far away from his mind, dur- 
ing the first dawning of his love-dream, crowded 
up through his happiness, and made themselves 
felt. In spite of himself, as he drew homeward, 
a young face, bright, vivid, and passion-lighted, 
would force itself between him and the beautiful 
girl he had just left, and he questioned, with a 
certain feeling of contempt, if that which he had 


felt for the young creature he would gladly have 


forgotten, partook, in any degree, of the manly 
passion that ennobled his life now. In his soul 
he knew that it did not. The rash, boyish pre-’ 
ference that had flamed up ont of his first youth, 
was to the passion that filled his whole being 
now, like flame among shavings compared to a 
bright steady fire. 

The young man smiled to himself wher he re- 
membered that, for a time, he had really be- 
lieved this feeling to be love. That contempt 
which manhood feels for the follies of the ‘boy, 
had aided him to thrust the unpleasant subject 
out of sight while surrounded by no associating 
objecis: but now, when that flimsily-built, un- 
painted house, surrounded by half-barren lands, 
hove in yiew, a feeling of humiliation came over 
him, and a dread of future annoyance, which 
cast a shade over his return home. 

As Webster rode by this house, slowly, for he 
was too brave for any thought of evasion, a young 
lad, in a suit of warm, gray clothes, protected 
to the knees with high-topped boots, and with a 
rusty cloth cap set jauntily on one side of his 
head, came out to the rail-fence in front of the 
house, and hastily let down the bars. 

“Hello! Isthat you, Webster? Just in time 
for a shoot. Plenty of wild ducks on the black 
pond. Just got news of it—what say now!” 

Webster drew in his horse. He had joined in 
many a day’s shooting with young Ward, and 
was tempted to get down and try his luck again ; 
but the sight of that face, bright, eager, and en- 
ticing, which watched him from the window, 
checked the thought. 

“No, Ward,” he said. «I must get home. It 
is nearly three weeks since I went away, so the 
ducks must wait.’ 

Ward. who held a gun in his hand, dashed its 
butt to the ground, and called out, 

“By Goram! Hart Webster, some confounded 
thing or another must have come over you. Not 
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believe it! Why, there’s the old man fidgeting 
to go; only I got hold of the gun first, and he 
hasn’t got a chance with old flint-lock. Oh, 


go a ducking when birds are plenty; I ne 
2 

: 

Won't you catch anit 


here comes Sara Ann! 
Columbia !’” 

Sure enough, the door flew open, and down } 
the narrow plank which led to the bars, came a 
young girl, dark-haired, black-eyed, and with 
the slender, lithe limbs of a gipsey. Two of the 
bars were still in their sockets; but she leaped 


‘ 
over them with a bound, and came up to Web- 


ster’s horse, which tossed his head rather angrily ; to supper. Stop, though ! 


at her swift approach. 

«There! there! None of that!’ she exclaimed, 
striking her brown hand against the animal’s 
neck, with something more than a caress. * Just 
hush up your capers. You ought’ to know me. 
Horses aren't expected to forget folks like men. 
How do you do, Hart? Shying, too. Looks like 
it; but what for? Whose doneanything? Where 
have you been these three weeks?” 

Webster smiled, but not frankly. 

«‘T have been over the river!” 

« Qyer the river? That means anywhere !”’ 

«Well, yes; it does leave a broad choice of 
places!” answered the young man, laughing. 
« And you, Sarah Ann, I never saw you looking 
better.” 

The girl tossed her head like a wild colt. 

«Did you want me to look as if my heart was 
broke? Idare say. But I’m not of that kind. 
Tt'll take more than one fellow to bring me down 
to my knees. Now just tell where you've been, 
form bound to know, anyway.” 

«“Tndeed? Well, I’ve been to visit my uncle.” 

«Your uncle!” 

_The eager fire in the girl’s eyes slackened its 
force. She began to pat the neck of the horse 


¢ 


more gently. 

“Your uncle? I didn’t know you had one.” 

« Very likely ; but what have you been doing 
about the farm? All well, I hope?” 

“Oh, yes!’ answered .the girl, carelessly. 
«The old man complains of too much work, for 
Tim is awful lazy ;and marm has been sick in 
bed, so I have had pretty much all the chores to 
do; but that wasn’t of much matter, as Td no- 
body to go a fishing with but Tim—and there's no 
fun in that.” 

‘ Well,” said Tim, breaking in here, ‘have } 
you made up your mind to go or not. 
no use in waiting to hear her chatter.” 

«Don’t let me keep you then,’’ said Webster. 
«There are two excellent reasons why I can’t go. 
Iam in haste to get home, and have no gun here, 
besides e 


There is 
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“Pllrun in, and get par’s gun,” said Sarah 
Ann. “It kicks alittle, but that’s nothing. He 
put a new flint in the lock this morning.” 

Tim Ward laughed, till the gun on which he 
leaned shook under him. 

“Kick ?? he said, choking with fun. ‘Why, 
a two-year old colt is nothing to it—and she 
knows it. * Means to pay you off for something, 
old fellow. Take care!” 

« Here it is,” cried Sarah Ann, running down 
the plank with a long spooky-looking gun in her 
hand, ‘loaded and all. Both of yeu come back 
Tl kill a chicken, 
before you take the gun.” 

« There’s one just grown. Kill it now, while 
you have the gun,”’ said Tim, with a wink at the 
young gentleman, : 

Sarah Ann looked at the gun, and from it to her 
brother, who was regarding her with a jeering 
laugh. Then he turned to Webster, 

«She's afraid,” said he. ‘Just as like as not 
the old kickster ‘ll straighten her out. She knows 
that, but is afraid to try it on nothing but’a 
chicken, too.” 

«Who's afraid?” shouted Sarah Ann, lifting 
the gunto her shoulder. ‘* Not I, for one.” 

A loud, blasting sound, a curl of smoke from 
the old flint-lock, a hit chicken, some ten yards 
off, and a prostrate girl, with the breath knocked 
from her body, lying near the bars, with her 
black hair scattered on the ground, and a pallid 
face upturned to the sky. That was what the old 
gun had accomplished in return for Tim’s jeering 
challenge. 

Tim made a dive for the chicken, which was 
taking fierce, tumbling, death-leaps across the 
road. Webster spang from his horse, cleared the 
bars, and lifted the girl in his arms. She did 
not breathe; a deathly whiteness lay about her 
mouth—her little brown hands fell down limp 
and helpless. : 

«You have killed her,’’ panted the young 
man, -ag Tim got over the bars, twisting the 
chicken’s neck with a swift twirl of the hand as 
he cleared them. 

«Not as you know on. T’ve seen the old soger 
kick before now. He don’t do much killing, 
neither on one end nor t’other; but I reckon he’s 
shook her up a trifle. Isay, Sarah Ann, what's 
the time o’day; look up and tell a feller.” 

Sarah Ann neither moved nor heard. Her 
face was deathly under the shadow of that black 
hair. In her helplessness she was pure womanly, 
and her state filled the young man with terror. 

« (o forward and open the door,’”’ he said, re- 
garding Tim with stern wrath, as he stood, meek 
and conscience-stricken gazing on that pallid face. 
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Tim flung the door open, and tossed the chicken you back a littlk—why should 1? Three weeks 


through, sending a curse after it. 


gone, and no one to tell where; but I didn’t 


“Give hold here! It was I that did it, and if} think the old soger was half so spiteful.” 


she’s got to be carried into the house dead, I’ll 
—T'll face it. I didn’t think she’d got the pluck, 
knowing what the old soger was. Well, then, if 
you won’t let me lift her, do it alone. I can’t 
do anything. Poor girl! poor—poor eP 

Here the young fellow leaned his face against 
the door-frame, and burst into a stormy passion 
of tears. 

“I didn’t think the old soger would rear up 
like that,” he sobbed. “ But it was my fault, I 
ought to have known better than to stump her to 
anything, clear grit as she is.’ 

“Come and get me some brandy, if there is 
any in the house,” said Webster, who regarded 
his distress with but little compassion. 

‘Is she coming to? Will she ever breathe 
again?” questioned Tim, lifting his wet face in 
piteous earnestness. 

‘“Get me some brandy !” 

This was all the answer poor Tim got; but he 
started at once, and, after a moment, stood by 
the bed on which his sister lay, with a square 
glass bottle in his hand, which he held to those 
white lips, spilling the red fluid it contained over 
the pale neck and bosom. 

Perhaps it was this outward bath that brought 
the rich blood once more astir in that young 
heart. At first a faint swell shook the chest, then 
a sob broke from the parted lips, to which the 
brandy was giving a ruddy color of its own. 
Then Sarah opened her great, wondering black 
eyes, and stared wildly at Webster, who began 
to tremble, and turned faint, when there was 
nothing more for him to do. 

“Ts this blood? Did some one shoot me?” 
questioned the girl, lifting one hand feebly to her 
throat, over which the brandy was still dripping, 
Her vision was evidently clouded, and the ruddy 
color on her fingers seemed like blood. The girl 
shuddered, and looked piteously at, Webster. 

‘What have I done, that you should want to 
kill me?” 

“That I should want to kill you? Why, Sarah, 
no one has harmed you. It was your own care- 
lessness with that blundering old gun!”’ 

The girl closed her eyes, and seemed trying to 
remember. All at once she started up from the 
pillow, and, throwing both arms around her 
knees, began to rock to and fro, laughing, peal 
after peal, till the whole house rang with her 
crazy merriment. 





“Oh, oh! it is too good. I remember it all 


now. 
and didn’t care much if the old eun did knock 


Here Sarah clasped her knees in a fresh par- 
oxism, and laughed till tears flashed like dia- 
monds down her cheek. 

“Oh, my! It is delicious! Tim dared me. 
He is always doing it, and I never could stand 
that. The white chicken by the road! I wanted 
you both to come home to supper. That is the 
last thing I remember. Next came a blow and 
acrash, as if a blasted rock had struck me; and 
here Iam took up for dead, and thinking my- 
self murdered, when it was nothing but the old 
soger after all. Oh, my! if somebody don’t stop 
my laughing, there’ll be a fungral on these pre- 
mises !”’ she said, hysterically. 

Webster joined in the girl’s mirth—it was con- 
tageous. And now that all danger was over, his 
old liking for this strange young creature re- 
turned. He had neyer loved her—of that he 
was certain; but her naive originality had its 
charm, and, against his own wishes, he knew 
that she loved him. 

“And you were frightened! You thought me 
dead! Don’t pretend to deny it, for I know 
Look at Tim there; he is white as a ghost now. 
Serves him right, to dare me. But you—you, Hart 
Webster, did it frighten you? Did your heart 
stop? Did cold chills creep over you? Did you 
find out that if I had died on this bed my soul 
would have carried you with it wherever it went, 
and held you close forever and eyer ?”’ 

As she said this, Sarah unlocked both hands 
from the clasp on her knee and wove them to- 
gether as she stretched them toward the young 
man. His eyes, so bright with laughter a mo- 
ment before, were flooded with a tender and je- 
seeching mist. 

“Would you? Oh, would you have cared if I 
had never breathed again ?” 

Webster took those trembling hands in his, 
the deep pathos of her look and words subdued 
him into thoughtfulness, which deepened into 
self-reproach, his eyes fell under the wild ardor 
in hers; he hesitated for words that would be 
kind and yet save his honor from reproach. 

“You will not speak,”’ she said. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘(I was frightened ; my 
heart did stand still, and I could not see a—a 
neighbor and friend who, in some respects, has 
heen like a sister, in such a plight without feel- 
ing it very much, indeed.’’ 

‘Neighbor! Friend! Sister!” 

These words dropped like lead from those 


T wanted you to goa ducking with Tim, ( young lips; deep, dark trouble broke into the 
! eyes turned so earnestly upon him. 
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Tim had gone out, and was tying Webster's 
horse to the fence. ‘Those two were alone, aud 
he knew that the girl loved him, that in some 
way his own actions had led to this. 

“They are sweet and honest words,” he said, 
earnestly, ‘‘and no one of them is misapplied 
when | give them to you, Sarah Ann.” 

The girl sunk slowly down to her pillow, and 
the whiteness came back to her lip, that closed 
and locked themselves together as if they never 
would speak again. Butafter awhile they parted 
suddenly, and a quick light came into her eyes. 

“Wart Webster, you have seen some other 
girl. You have told some other girl that you 
loved her.” 

Webster made no immediate reply, but a hot 
flush of anger swept across his face. ‘The girl's 
vudeness shocked him, 

“You don’t answer. Your’re afraid to tell me 
the truth.” 

“Ido not admit that you have the right to an 
answer,” said the young man, grayely. 

The girl rose to her elbow, and gazed at him 
in amazement; her lips, now hot and crimson, 
parting till the teeth gleamed through them, and 
her black eyes wide open, and full of fire. 

“You say that?” 

‘“‘Yes, I say that. We have been good friends, 
Sarah, and have had many things in common 
that girls seldom join in; but because we can 
shoot birds and catch trout from the same thicket 
and brook, is that a reason you should attempt 
to control my free action in other matters.” 

“Hart! Hart Webster! Then you own it?” 

Sarah Ann sprang from the bed. Her languor 
was gone; she seemed a creature of fire. Her 
eyes flashed, the words she spoke seethed with 
passion, 

“T own nothing, I deny nothing, 
your right to ask.’ 

The young man arose and took the riding-gloves 
from his hat, 

‘“You are not going? You do not rhean to 
say such things, and leave me to think of them?” 
demanded the girl, in fierce wrath. 

“Yes, lam going. You have taught me how 
dangerous this neighborhood is. I should have 
thought of this before.” 

The girl stamped her feet. 

“You shall not go. It is three weeks since ; 
you haye been here; three weeks, and you 7} 
All at once a stormy burst of tenderness broke 
up these reproaches into sobs. Tears flashed 
down her cheeks like diamonds, her features 

were convulsed. 

‘You shall not go!’ she repeated, striving to } 
take the glove from his hand. «I—I am sorry. { 


only this— 











‘fancied that it was returned. 
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Only wait alitde. It was the hurt—I haven't got 
over it yet. How solemn you look, just as if you 
had never seen me get mad before, Please!” 

She took the gloye from his hand. Her child- 
like penitence disarmed him. Tears had quench- 
ed all the fire of her jealous rage. In her peni- 
tence the creature was not only womanly but 
childlike. She took his hat from the table, and 
carrying it into another room, hid it in a closet, 
which she locked. ‘Then feeling secure that he 
could not go, a little of her audacity returned, 
and she went back to the out-room more confident. 

Webster was walking up and down the room. 
He was hardly pleased with himself, or with the 
girl, whose piquancy and quick wit had attracted 
him to the house so often during his college vaca- 
tions and fishing excursions, which she had often 
joined with her brother Vim. Sometimes she 
had even shouldered a gun, and killed more than 
her share of birds, keeping up a sharp rivalry 
with the young men. 

Of course, all this had its charm for a young 
student like Webster, who had found his way 
into the best society of New Haven during his 
senior year at Yale, and had been a little spoiled 
by its over refinement. The dead level of high 
fashion was too devoid of all romance for a cha- 
racter like his ; and there was an originality about 
Sarah Ann that kindled his imagination, and, 
to some extent, blinded him to her coarseness. 
That coarseness which, after all, sprang out of 
ignorance and association rather than nature, 
struck him now with peculiar force. In Ger- 
trude Harrington he had found frank wit, genial 
impulse and ‘refinement, blending the two ex- 
tremes which had failed to secure his sympathy 
when so far apart. With his mind still rich with 
her memory, and lips consecrated by her farewell 
kiss, he was peculiarly sensitive to the rude 
assumption with which Sarah Ann Ward claimed 
aright to question him. To speak of Gertrude 
to that wild gipsy, who had from her very child- 
hood been his hunting companion, was, to his 
mind, sacrilegious. Still his old friendship for the 
gitlremained. Perhaps before this he had known, 
that she loved him, and amused himself with the 
thought. As he would have cared for a wild 
bird, and troubled himself to tame it, he had 
found pleasure in what he deemed the childish 
passion of this young thing, and at times half 
This delusion had 
entirely vanished after he learned of what deep 
feelings his soul was capable. But with this 
self-knowledge came a consciousness of the misery 
that unrequited love might bring on its object; 
and when the form of this wild gitl rose before 
him, as it would, spite of his efforts to keep it 
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down, it was followed by a pang of self-reproach. 
He understood, now, the danger of playing with } 
a human soul. 

But had Webster done this? In what way had 
he sought the girl? Only as her brother's com- 
panion in wooderaft, never with a wish to interest 
her beyond the day’s sport, or a pleasant hour 
in the evening, when he had been in the habit 
of strolling over through the maple-woods to 
make engagements with Tim, or arrange his fish- 
ing-tackle, which was usually left at the half 
finished house, which was growing old before its 
walls were plastered. 

This house stood directly on his road home, as 
he rode over from beyond the river, where his 
uncle Vane lived, and there was no reason why 
he should go by without calling. Down below 
he had seen old Mrs. Ward gathering cranberries 
in a marsh by the wayside, where she had stood 
up, pushed back her sun-bonnet, and given him 
a greeting, with the information that Tim was at 
home. {ad he wanted to evade the house after 
that, it would have been to wound the inmates; 
but he did not. No word of love, no unwary 
endearment, had ever passed between him and 
the girl. 

For the first time in his life he began to feel 
‘that some explanation might be due her, now 
that he was engaged. But the wild claim that 
she put in for his confidence, subdued all that, 
and he shrunk from the idea of answering it in 
any form. 


The girl looked up wildly. 

“How? What do you mean?” 

“Nothing very terrible, child. Only I got 
into very deep water, and a friend who was with 
me was badly hurt.” 

« But you—you got out safe?” 

‘« Or I shouldn’t be here, Sarah.” 

“True enough,” she answered, laughing softly 
Then she added, with some hesitation, ‘* How far 
is it to where your uncle lives?” 

“Oh! about twenty-five miles.” 

«That is along way. I never was so far in 
my life.” 

Webster laughed, and took out his watch. 

‘Why, child, it is nothing. I haven't been 
more than two hours and a half on the road.” 

A. blank- expression came into Sarah’s face, 
and she said, with an effort, as if something were 
choking her, 

‘Then you could go over any time?” 

“Why, of course. What should prevent me?’ 

“Qh, nothing, suppose! How far is it from 
the river?” 

«The Housatonic?” 

Ves? 

“Why, you can almost see it from the rocks 
beyond my uncle’s mill.” 

«So his uncle runs a grist mill,” thought the 
girl, almost hugging herself with pleasure, that 
she had learned so much. ‘If I could only find 
out his name now!” 

Sarah had too much feminine cunning to ask 
the name direct ; but her heart was burning with 
jealousy, and she resolved to discover what he 
seemed careful not to tell her. 

* Are you going away again soon?” 

“Why, yes, it is likely, but not for long. I 
haye got to study hard, and get business now. 
My play-days are about over, Sarah.” 

‘‘No more fishing ; no more squirrel and quail- 
shooting,” said the girl, with pathetic sadness in 
her voice, and, gathering up her pretty artificial 
flies, she closed the box over them sharply. ; 

«Qh, it won’t be so bad as that,’”’ laughed the 
young man. “I dare say we will try the deep 
hole to-morrow.” 

The girl sprang to her feet. 

“Will you! will you!” 












But the swift change from passion to peni- 
tence, which was one of the girl's great attrae- 
tions, softened his resentment, and he allowed 
her to inveigle him into a longer stay, without 
avery urgent protest. She was very humble 
now, ani the meekness of a little child settled 
down upon her. With a wish to conciliate, she 
had brought out his fishing-tackle, to show him 
how nicely it had been kept; then, with shy 
pride, she sat down on the floor at his feet, and 
took some lovely artificial flies from a little paper 
box which she had made with her own hands 
during his absence. 

‘«To-morrow,” she said, with timid entreaty 
in her eyes, ‘to-morrow we will try them. 
The deep hole is alive with trout, that Tim and 
I have been keeping till you come.” “Well, let us make a bargain. Get my hat; 

Webster smiled. The girl was beginning to be } let me go off quietly now, and, if Tim has nothing 
her own self again. ‘ What could have possessed { better to do, we will make a day of it to-morrow.” 
her to berate and question him so?” ‘‘ [warrant the trout willsuffer, if we do,” cried 

“You hayven’t been a fishing with—with any { Sarah, clasping herhands. ‘Tim; ofcourse, our 
lady over yonder?” she went on, looking meekly } Tim is always on hand.” 
down at her flies. “Then it is a settled thing. So get my hat.” 

“No, Sarah, but I have been very near being “You won't stay to supper, pleaded the girl, 
food for fishes myself.” more with her eyes than yoice. 
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“Not now. 
haps.” 
Sarah ran to the Kitchen-door. 


After our sport to-morrow, per- 


“Tim! Tim! hang the chicken in the spring- 
house. It will be wanted for to-morrow,” she 
called out. 

‘All right,” answered Tim, from the garden, 
where he stood knee-deep in weeds going to seed, 
which he was lazily pulling up, in order to take 
himself out of the way. 

“Here is your hat. Now be sure and come 
early,” said the girl, full of brilliant vivacity 
once more. ‘ We'll have everything ready.” 

Webster took his hat, drew on one glove, and 
looked for the other, 
found. ¥ 


“Surely I brought it in,” he said, searching 
his pockets a second time, and, after that, the 


floor. 
Sarah did not speak; but pretended to aid in 


his search, stooping her head that he might not 


see the smile that quivered over it. 

‘Well, never mind. Perhaps you will find 
it,’ said Webster, at last, giving up the search 
with reluctance. ‘I would not care, but—but—”’ 


THERE.” 


but it was nowhere to be 


—LIFE’S DAY. 
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« But what?” 

“Oh, nothing! Only one does not want to 
ride home with one hand bare. So, if you find 
it, Sarah, let me know.” 

Sarah was following Webster to the fence as 
he said this, and, as he untied his horse, her 
face clouded; but she said nothing, and allowed 
him to ride away without protest. The moment 
he was out of sight, she drew a glove from 
her bosom, and examined it with sharp’ scru- 
tiny. 

“Here it is! I knew there was something! 
That creature has been a ménding it for him. 
Oh! I wonder who she is; but I will find out. 
He can’t keep it from me. That girl and J are 
coming face to face, just as sure as we both live. 
Such small stitches, too, as if I couldn’t beat 
that, if I only tried. How dare she mend his 


gloves? Oh! I could be the death of her. But, 
who is she? Whoisshe? I'll find out, if it kills 
me!” 


Sarah thrust the gloye fiercely into her bosom, 
as she spoke, and ran into the house with her 
teeth clenched, and her eyes blazing. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY MRS. 


Ww. 


Cc. BELL. 





Tue beautiful sunshine still lingers, 
Afar o’er the sky-tinted rills ; 
Where eve, with her rosy-tipped fingers, 
Ts crowning the rugged-browed hills, 
Its soft, golden tresses are lying, 
Spread out on the lap of the West; 
And I know that the bright day is dying, 
And sinking in quiet to rest. 


As I look through the trees over yonder, 
Where these glories of eventide are, 

T cannot help pausing to wonder, 
And lift up my heart with a prayer. 








For though all earth’s blessings are fleeting, 
And we part from them each with a sigh, 
There's a voice that is ever repeating, 
The sweet song.of trust, “ By-and-by.” 


And in faith I can ever remember, 
Though the leaves and the shadows may fall; 

Though bleak are the blasts of December, 
There’s a glad Summer-time for us all. 

And thongh here the evening shades gather, 
And hide all that’s sunny and fair; 

When we go home, to dwell with our Father, 
Tt will always be morning up thero, 





LIFES DAY. 





BY ANNA 


L. LEAR. 





At morn, 
Two lovers walked for their pleasure, 
Under the morning dawn ; 
Happy with love and with leisure, 
While the bright day sped on! 


At noon, 
Two loving ones toiled together, 
Under the noonday-sun ; 
Heeding not hardship nor weather, 
Since they were both as one. 


At night, 
A peaceful couple at evening, 
Watching the sinking sun; 
Thought not of grumbling nor grieving, 
Since’all their work was done! 


And now 
Down where the tall willows, presi 
Make the day dim at-noon, 
Two forms are quietly sleeping, 
Under the silent moon. 
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BY HELEN MAXWELL. 





“T vore we have a picnic to- -day,”’ exclaimed § 
Freddie Campbell, springing into the breakfust- 
room through the low window, and startling the 
group at the table by his sudden appearance. 
“It’s a prime day, cool and breezy, and we fel- 
lows can fish, while the girls have a fire and cook 
our dinner on the rocks. Who'll second my 
motion ?”” 

“Twill? «And Tp? 

«To work, then! 


“And I!” 

Mother, be generous with } 
the good things. Girls don’t forget the olives ' 
and sardines. Ill have the horses put to the 
wagonette, and we will go over to Fordham’s 
Beach.” 

“Why not nearer home, where we could 
walk?” asked Florence Campbell, hastily. «1 
think Crescent Beach much more conyenient, 
and equally pretty.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” cried Fred, in the contemptu- 
ous manner common to sixteen-year-old brothers; } 
‘the fun is in getting out of sight and sound of 
people. Why we can see Crescent Beach from 
the lawn !” 

Florence made no further objection, though 


baskets rather slowly and unwillingly, as if she 

did not quite approve of the day’s programme. 
The little party, who were summering at the 
Campbell Cottage, consisted of Ella and Josie 

Carter, twin sisters, pretty, blooming 


_she went about her task of packing the luncheon- | 


, and eigh- 
teen; Arthur Rodman, a dashing young collegian } 
of twenty, who was in a really melancholy state } 
of uncertainty as to which of the pretty twins to 
fallin love with; Tom Ferguson, also acoliegian, 
but one who made it his boast that he “hated 
girls ;” Bentley Campbell, handsome and clever, 
and rather impressed with his own dignity ; 
Fred, who needs no description ; and Florence. 

To describe Florence Campbell justly, would 
be a very difficult task; so I will only say that 
she was handsome, rather haughty, of a quick | 
but generous temper, and always well dressed. 
And the last quality, let me say, is by no means | 
to be overlooked in any woman. 

Shawls, baskets, fishing-rods, toasting-forks, 
and frying- pans, were indiscriminately piled into } 
the wagonette, leaving but small room for the | 
living freight. 





At last, however, amidst much } 

laughing, the party was all seated and off. 

Fordham’s Beach was a wild, rock-strewn | 
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jectures as to the cause. 


‘beach, about five miles from the vill age. Its 
name came from Charles Fordham, who owned 
an isolated though beautiful place on the coast. 
A young man of not more than twenty-seyen or 
eight, alone in the world, and of a morose dis- 
position, there had been at one time almost an 
intimacy between Fordham and Bentley Camp- 
bell. The former would terminate his daily 
rides at the cottage, and would spend many of the 
long, summer evenings on the wide, hospitable 
porch. Three years before the commencement 
of this story, these visits had suddenly ceased. 
Fordham closed his house, leaving only one ser- 
vant in charge, and left for Europe, without 
even bidding adieu to his friends at the cottage. 
Many were the expressions of wonderment at 
this strange behavior, and many were the con- 
But no one guessed— 
what would almost be a natural conclusion— 
that a ‘‘ woman was at the bottom of it !’ 

The facts were simple enough, though unknown 
and unsuspected. Fordham had fallen madly 
(for that is the only word to express the strength 
tf his passion) in love with Florence Campbell. 
He was, in reality, a shy man, although his 
manner was coldly self-possessed, and it was 
some time before he ventured to address him- 
self to Florence. When he did so at last, he was 
rewarded by the assurance that his loye was re- 
turned. Their engagement lasted only two days, 
and had been kept a secret between the two. 
Fordham was jealous, passionate, and proud ; 
he took exception to Florence’s manner of re- 
ceiving the visit of a gentleman who had long 
been an intimate at the house; spoke to her about 
it in an unwarrantable manner—and a quarrel 
ensued. Florence, who was as quick-tempered 
as himself, demanded that the engagement should 
be broken. He took her at her word, and the 
next day made his arrangements for leaying the 
ee: In the three years of his absence, not 
one word had come from him to her. She 
‘suffered, and was silent,’ and concealed from 
all the world the pain she still endured. His 
name had hardly been mentioned before her 
for two years. She avoided any such mention, 
and even her rides and drives were invariably 
taken in an opposite direction to Fordham’s 

Beach. 


The place was wild and beautiful. The house 
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of stone was almost hidden by old trees, whose } enter there was now too strong upon her to be 
sturdy trunks had resisted the great storms and } easily relinquished, so she knocked again and 
winds, and ocean blows for a hundred years and } again, and at last turned the handle of the door. 
more. She had not really thought that it would yield to 

As the picnic-party drove through the un-} her, and was almost frightened when the door 
hinged and unused gate, the loneliness of the } opened reluctantly, and with dismal creaking. 
scene was almost mournful. The leaf-littered She entered timidly, and, at first, could see 
park, and grass-grown walks; the great, silent } nothing; but, at last, the shadowy outline of mas- 
house, and the near view of the sea, as it rolled } sive furniture and ‘closed door-ways appeared 
and roared against the-rocks, would have had a through the gloom; and gathering boldness from 

: the sunshine which was shining in through the 
opened door, she made her way across the hall. 

To the right, of course, she would find the 
drawing-room, and to the left the library. She 
had often heard her lover speak of the lonely, 
dreamy days he passed in his library, and in the 
happiness of their brief engagement he had told 
her how he hoped it would be some day when 
she would be there at his side, 

Now it was with almost a feeling as if she were 
 woing to his graye, or to the grave of their dead 
\ hopes, that she softly neared the door, and slowly 
and gently opened it. Everything lay in gloom 
and shadow, at first only intensified by the faint 
light which now fell upon the threshold. But 
Florence was brave and bold, and her'longing 
was to sit where he had sat, and dream as he 
had done; so she groped her way into the long, 
old-fashioned room. As before, the furniture 
and frame-work of windows and pictures started 
out of the darkness, and she now more easily 
Tom Ferguson, and Fred were away on the dis- ; moved toward a great easy-chair, which stood 
tant rocks fishing. by the side of the chimney-piece. But, suddenly, 
Florence felt an uncontrollable sadness upon } she stopped, and, with a half-shrick, pressed her 


depressing influence on any party less gay than 
ours. But the high spirits of Ella and Josie 
Carter, and the rollicking hilarity of young Rod- 
man and Fred Campbell, were not to be put 
down by such subduing. They shouted and 
laughed, and threatened an inyasion of the old 
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mansion, suggesting ghosts as a reward. Bent- 
ley made some remark abouf the absent owner, 
and spoke regretfully of the broken friendship. 
Florence only said nothirg; but she looked sadly 
and longingly at the deserted house, and, per- 
haps, made a picture in her mind of how it 
“might have been.” 

They drove to the beach; the horses were 
taken from the carriage, and instantly cared for. 
A great fire was built, and’ cross-sticks closely 
arranged to hold the tea-kettle. A furnace of 
stones was improvised, with a place for living 
coals, whereon to broil the fish. The girls were 
all busy, and had retained Arthur Rodman as an 
assistant ‘‘cook and bottle-washer.”’ Bentley, 


her; she tried her best to be interested and { hand to her heart ;* for, rising slowly from the 
amused by their noyel occupation; but the very jchair, was the figure—the well-known, erect 
jollity of her companions jarred upon her; and, } figure of Fordham ! 

after awhile, she wandered off by herself, and, Tf Florence, for one half-minute, thought it 
following the beach for a short distance, she } was the ghost of her lover, or the effect of her 
elambered over some rocks, and crossed the ne- {own imagination, such thought was soon dis- 
elected lawn to the house. There, seated on the { pelled. It was Fordham himself standing there, 
porch, hidden by bushes and trailing vines, from ; and looking coldly and steadily at the intruder, 
all sight of her companions, and almost out of Without a word, Florence stretched out her 
hearing of their merry voices, she gave way to } hands, but he did not move to take them. She 
her grief and tears, as she had not done before } hesitated a moment—pride was tugging at her 
in the three long, past years. Tears brought } heart; but love was stronger than pride; she 
relief, of course, and some of that heavy weight } moved impetuously forward, and, seizing the 
at her heart was lessened. She stood up and } hand which hung heavily at his side, she put it 
leaned against the stone balustrade of the porch, } to her lips, and murmured the word ‘“ Forgive !”” 
and put her hand upon it with almost a caress. ; And then 
Then a wish came to her to go into the house, And then! oh! with what passionate love he 
and wander through the rooms which had been { clasped her, and pressed her to his bosom ! With 
his lonely home. She knew that a servant had { what tender Kisses he kissed her again and 
been left in charge of the place, so she ventured { again! She had been the first to yield; but, 
to knock at the great oaken-door; but no sound $ after all, his was the greater yielding. For now 
of life came in answer, only the hollow echo of } no words he’ could utter would sufficiently ex- 
the knock in the long hall. But the desire to! press his desire for her pardon—his self-re- 
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proaches, his deep, wild love and admiration for 
her. On his knees he entreated her forgiveness ; 
he praised her nobleness and generosity in hay- 
ing first used the disarming word, and re- 
proached himself for the pride and stubborn- 
ness which had so long separated him from all 
he loved on earth. 

The explanation of his presence in the house 
was soon made. He had returned only the day 
before, and had forbidden his one servant to 
open the house, or speak of his arrival. He had 
come with no defined intention of seeing Flor- 
ence, and yet it was the very urgency of his de- 
sire to see her which had brought him heme 
from across the seas. He had not noticed the 
picnic party as they drove through the grounds, 
but had seen Florence as she crossed the lawn to 
the porch. There she was hidden from him, and 
he had not been witness to hertears. When she 
told him that she had wept at his door, and all 
the thoughts that were then crowding into her 
breast, he took her into his arms, with an in- 
ward vow to make her so happy that she should 
never Jiave cause for tears again. 


It was very reluctantly that they, at last, re- 
turned to the ‘* outer World ;” or, in more sim- 
ple speech, joined the picnic party. But Flor- 
ence remembered that her friends would be un- 
easy at her prolonged absence, which, indeed, 


proved to be the case. 





Fordham was received with enthusiasm by 
Bentley, and the fact of the engagement was 
too evident for any concealment to be even at- 
tempted. 

“Oh!” said Fred, after a long and thought- 
ful stare at his sister, and then at Fordham. 
“Oh! I fancy I see through your walking off so 
suddenly three years ago.’” And Master Fred 
fancied himself very sharp. ‘Oh, bother!’ he 
added, as a new thought struck him. ‘ Now this 
place will be spoiled for picnies! You'll be liy- 
ing here, I suppose? What»n bore!’’ 

And, after a few months, they were, indeed, 
living in the old house; and, as years rolled on, 
many litt!e feet chased through the big rooms, 
and played upon the beach. ‘ 

Fordham’s moroseness and reserve was of the 
past. 





GOOD-BY. 





BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





Goop-ny! I take your hand in mine, 

Oh! friend and comrade, tried and true; 
And in my being’s inmost shrine, 

I make a sacred place for you. 


And what, though many a Weary mile, 
May lie between our Sundered ways? 
I keep the glory of thy smile 
Through all the intervening days. 


The memory of thy love I keep, 
Nor can its sweetness fade or die; 

Its blessedness shall o’er the deep 
Attend me ever, far or nigh. 


Good-by! Now lay your hand in mine; 
I shall be faithful, never fear; 

Love needs no token, word, or sign, 
Only a look, and all is clear. 


Good-by. And, oh! be true to me, 

And love me, sweet, with all thy heart ; 
For though I go, I leave with thee, 

Of all I am, the better part. 


Good-by! The shores are fading fast! 
The sails are loose, the vessel free; 

The old familiar scenes fly past— 
Friend, lover, home, adieu to thee! 





LINES. 





BY ANNIE E, DOTY. 





On! ye, who watch beside the dead, 

And think the saddest tears ye shed 
Give no relief. 

Ye give the mute lips many a kiss, 

And feel the world has nought like this 
Of bitter grief. 7 


Though here ye greet them nevermore, 

They are not lost, but “ gone before,” 
Your happy dead; 

Ye'll go to them, some future day, 

Where all the tears are wiped away 
That ye have shed. 


But, oh! itis a heavier cross, 

To live, and yet to mourn the loss 
Of what would be: 

The all of life to make it sweet, 

The all of love to make complete 
Our ecstasy. 


Those whom we loye—to feel, to know, 

They go from us to depths of woe, 
Beyond recall, 

Oh! hearts that thus your deaa entomb, 

And throb above the awftl gloom, 
God help you al:! 
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We give, this month, two heautiful evening- 
dresses. The first is suitable for either a large 
or small party, and may be made of French 
muslin, tarlatan, gauze, or any of the light gos- 


samer fabrics which are to be had at this season * 


of the year. Perhaps the French muslin, Swiss, 
or tarlatan, should have the preference, both 





from their suitability for the style, and the in- 
expensiveness of the material. Ten yards of 
French muslin, two yards wide, at a cost of 
seventy-five cents per yard, will muke the dress. 
Or a piece of tarlatan, which can be bought in 
white, pink, or blue, at from six to eight dollare 
the piece. 
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The under-skirt of this dress is cut in a short 
demi-train, and ornamented with one flounce, 
twelve inches deep, trimmed at the bottom, and 
not too full, cut straight way of the muslin, of 
course. This is headed by another ruffle, hem- 
med on both sides, and gathered in the center, 
four inches wide. Inside of this is a second 
yuffe, three inches wide, and gathered with 2{ 
fine cord. This double ruffie is duplicated, and ; 
arranged just above the first one, as seen in the 
cugraving. The upper-skirt is perfectly plain, 
looped up quite short in front and at the sides, 
where it is drawn into the middle of the baek, 
thus producing the puff. Plain, low-necked dress, 
with short sleeves, and round waist, fastened with 
a sash with short ends, completes this dress. Of 
course, the waist may be made high in the neck, 
and the sleeves open, if preferred, and still the } 
style of the dress not materially altered. 

The other is of the same kind of material, with 
the addition of black velvet ribbon, which makes 
2 very effective dress. This skirt is cut also in 
demi-train, and has the bottom band with black 
velvet ribbon, two inches wide. 
mented with a plain-hemmed flounce, twelve 
inches deep, put on with a rufile to stand up. 
Black velvet bows and ends are disposed at 
equal distances around the skirt. The velvet 
should be one and a half inehes wide. 
upper-skirt is rounded in front and open in 
the back, trimmed all round with a rufile four 
inches deep, when made with the velvet between 
it and the heading. The skirt at the back is 
fol led, as may be seen, and looped there and at 
the sides with corresponding bows of the velvet 
ribbon. The waist is cut low in the neck, and 
with a short basque, which is open at the back, 
to display the trimming of the upper-skirt; this 
is trimmed at the neck, and around the basque, 
to correspond with the skirt. Bows at the 
shoulders and back, and front of the corsage, 
are added. Twelve yards of French muslin, and 
three pieces of velvet ribbon will be required. 


This is orna- 


new designs for opera-cloaks. One is made of} 
white poplin, trimmed with black lace and dark 
claret velvet. The hood is simulated with a velvet 
neck-piece, bordered with lace and insertion. 
The edge of the cloak corresponds with the 
hood. |The other is circular in form, and made 
of white cashmere, trimmed with blue fringe; 
blue sill plaitings, with swansdown in the center. 
This trimming borders the cloak, and a row is 
laid on to simulate a double cape. 

Next we give a house-dress of plaid serge, 
This dress is of black and white plaid serge, at 
seventy-five cents per yard, and has the under- 
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skirt quite plain, and simply trimmed with a 
bias band of black empress-cloth, stitched in 
white by the sewing-machine. The over-skirt, 
as may be seen, is without trimming, and only 
assists as drapery. These simple over-skirts are 
quite popular from their simplicity, and in soft 
material, such as serge, cashmere, or merino, 
are exceedingly graceful, The basque is cut 
slightly loose, and belted at the waist; it is trim- 
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med to match the under-skirt, observing to make 
the band only about half as wide. The wide 
coat-sleeye is trimmed with the same. In our 
design, the waist is cut surplice at the throat; a 
ruffle of French muslin is worn inside; same at 
the sleeves. Fifteen yards of the plaid material, 
and one and a half yards for trimming will be 
required. A similar dress, for warmer weather, 
may he made of any light summer fabric. - 

We give next, a dress for a child from one to 
two years. This little dress is of Nainsook or 
Victoria lawn, cut all in one from the neck, front, 
and sides, gored, and full in the back... There 
is a square yoke set in at the neck, which is , 
composed of a puff of the muslin with a narrow 
ruffle, top and bottom; sleeves narrow, to cor- 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 
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respond ; also the lappets, which cover the front 
scams on the waist; these pass under the belt, 
ag may be seen. The bottom of the skirt is orna- 
mented with a double ruffle of the muslin, sepa- 
rated in the center with a tiny row of insertion 
or pique trimming. This trimming is also upon 





the yoke and sleeves. Two and a half yards of 
Nainsook or Victoria lawn will make the dress 
and trimmings, and six yards of insertion. 

In the front of the number, we give a talma, 
with hood, for a young lady. This siraple out- 
door garment is made of light-gray cashmere or 
cloth. It is cut in the circular form, and slightly 
slashed at the back, where it is rounded-oif, as 
may be seen. The trimming consists of a band 
of black velvet, or silk, upon which a pretty 
pattern is braided in gray, the color of the cloth, 
or any shade darker. ‘The outside braiding of 
scallops is done in black. This trimming is 
carried up the back, following the form of the 
talma where it meets the hood, which is cut in a 
point, ornamented to match, and is finished with 
a tassel at the point. A tied silk fringe com- 
pletes the whole. One and a quarter yards of 
cloth or cashmere will be required. If made of 
cashmere, it should be lined with silk. This 
same design, done in white cashmere, would 
make a charming opera-cloak. 

Also, in the front of the number, an infant’s 


cloak. This cloak may be made either in white i 
merino, cashmere, or pique, for the coming } 
It is first a single long sacque with } and economy are unsurpassed. 


season. 
sleeves, belted in at the waist or not, as may be 
preferred. Over this is a circular-cape, 
whole is braided in a handsome, showy pattern. 


The } trimmed 
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course, which is probably the most effective. If 
pique, braid with the cotton star- braid, and bind 
the edge with a pretty pique trimming. Two 
yards of cashmere, or three and a half of 
pique, will be required, and a dozen pieces of 
braid. 

Next is a dress also for a child of one or two 
years. Jt is made of plaid Nainsook, pique, or 
brilliant. It is also all in one. Just lay the box- 
plaits, and then shape the neck. The plaits are 
stitched as far as the waist, where they are con-~ 
fined to a belt, stitched down. A band of pink, 
blue, or buff pereale, cut on the bias, is stitched 
down, forming the trimming around the square 
yoke, sleeves, and hottom of the skirt. Also a 
similar band upon the™belt, with the addition of 





a bow and ends of the percale at the side. This 
dress is rather more suitable for a boy. Three 
yards of pique, and three-quarters of a yard 
of colored percale, will be required for the 
dress. : 

We give, in the front of the number, a lady's 
wrapper of white cambric, ornamented with 
“Standard” puflings, ‘ Standard”’ bias tuckings, 
and “Standard” plaited flouncings. A very 
pretty house-dress of Swiss muslin can be made 
from this pattern. The ‘Standard Trimmings” 
supply the requisite ornamentations for all arti- 
cles made of white goods. They can be bought 
at any drygoods store. The assortment com- 
prises every variety of puffings, plaitings, tuck- 
ings, flutings, and flouncings, and for elegance 


We also give, on the same page, a child’s slip, 
with “Standard” toilet ruffle, and 
« Standard” puffings. Also a girl’s street suit 


Tf on cashmere or merino, the braid should be} of fine lawn, trimmed with ‘‘ Standard” box- 
of silk, either plain or the kind called star-braid, } plaited flouncings. 


EVENING POLONAISKE, 


BY EMILY BH. MAX. 





We give, this month, an engraving of one of, No. 1. Fronr. 
the polonaise dresses. so fashionable this season. No. 2.. Back. 
Our pattern may be made up in either silk, gauze, No. 3. Sursve. 
grenadine, or figured tulle, and trimmed with | No. 4. Rurrix or Sierve. 
lace, plaitings, or ruches. Our model is black ; The joining of front and back is indicated 
; figured net, edged with black lace, and rose. } with one noteh on the shoulder and two notches 
colored satin bands above; maize satin and black } under the arms, and these pieces must be joined 
velvet also look well for trimmings. before draping. Three punched holes will be 
The pattern consists of four pieces, viz: found in the front; these show where the tunie 
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is to be draped. The second hole is to be lifted ; can be plain or puffed to the elbow, and a ruffle 
to the first, and the third to the second. The } is added. 


Piece that projects from the back is to’be laid in } model. 


——————~ 








Half of the ruffle only is given in our 
This polonaise also looks well in white 





ils 


double plaits at the waist. A bow is added on} Algerienne, edged with Thibet fringe. Nothing 


the waistband, both back and front. The sleeve } could be prettier for the coming season. 


PAT TERN IeN) SRyA TH CIO WeO UR SK: 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





[ ] White. In the front of the number we give a pattern 
for a bed-quilt, crib-cover, or any other suitable 

ee Bikes affair, to be done in patchwork. The different 
colors are indicated by the different degrees of 

\ Green. : shading. In the opposite column we give a key 
N by which the pattern isto be worked. The white 


black, the green diagonally shaded one way, the 


WY) squares are perfectly white, the black perfectly 
Yy, Yellow 





Bites yellow diagonally shaded another way, the blue 

checquered, and the red distinguished by ver- 

UN Red, tical lines. The effect of this combination of 
l colors is very striking. 


BED-ROOM TIDY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In tne front of the number we give another of } The embroidery may be in scarlet or black An- 
those popular designs for a toilet-cloth, or bed-}dalusian wool. The mode of working on the 
room tidy, one of which we gave in the April} honeycomb canvas is to pass the needle under 
number. They are worked on honeycomb canyas. ’ the raised thread of the canvas. 
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SOFA, OR CARRIAGE-BLANKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





In the front of the number we give a pattern 
for a sofa, or carriage-blanket, the materials of 
which are white, azure blue single Berlin wool, 
pale gold, green, and blue filoselle, a medium- 
sized bone crochet-hook. The stripes are worked 
in plain crochet tricotee, with a raised standing 
line of double loops in white wool, and between 
them a small stripe of blue wool in double cro- 
chet, with a row on each side of the stripe of 
white in gold silk. For the white stripes make 
a chain of 24 stitches; the loops are made in 
working back. Work off singly, and in the usual 
manner, the first 20 stitches, then make 5 Ch. 
before you take off the next loop on the needle, 
the next loop plain, a loop as before, then tice | 
off the two next. These two stitches are the 
2nd and 4th in the last row. In the 2nd row 
make the loops in the 8rd and 5th stitches; in 
3rd row, in the 4th and 6th, and so on. In the} 
17th row, commence another stripe, beginning 
with a loop in the 2nd stitch, and continuing the 


last stripe. In the next row work a loop on the 
8rd stitch, and in the following on the 2nd and 
4th; then continue as before. The slanting 
stripes are all finished in this manner: between 
the stripes you embroider with the green and 
blue filoselle. You now work down each side 
of the white stripe a row of azure blue. Com- 
mence with a DC. stitch, taking up the edge just 
before the first long loop in the row on the 2nd 
stitch in the row, take up the next stitch just. 
above the 8rd loop. Work in this manner along 
and short loop throughout, taking care not to 
draw them too tight. On this row work four 
rows of DC. with the azure blue wool, then join 
to another stripe by sewing through each stitch. 
The fringe is made with lengths of blue wool. 

The leaves in the embroidery are worked with 
loops of green silk, the flowers in the same stitch 
with blue, and the white ears with yellow in 
feather-stitch. The center of the flowers are 
worked in knots. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tue Secret or tue Awe or Drass is to wear only what is 
individually becoming in botl style and color, and not to be 
tempted into unbecoming ecceutricities, however fashionable 
they may be. Thus, for example, a blonde must never be led 
away intoany dark and heavy colovs, however popular they 
are, Nor should she wear, as is too commonly the case, 
washed-out and faded hues, but should choose bright, light 
tints, which assimilate with her complexion, and heighten its 
effect. She can, however, wear black, especially if her hair 
be one particular shade, with very good results; and, indeed, 
with regard to that color, people of all coniplexions look well 
in it, excspt brunettes without vivid complexions. Even a 
dark-haired person with a brizht color can wear black with 
impunity, anil in combination with white, it is at once effee- 
tive and fashionable. A brunette should avoid, on the other 
hand, all pale colors, aud can wear, according to tone of com- 
plexion, dark-blues, reds, and the like, and a certain shade 
of dark violet. People with red hair, now so popular, owing 
to the artist mania for it, should be especially careful. Violet 
and purple should be eschewed. A medium shade of green 
is, perhaps, the most effective, und black, as a rule, is becom- 
ing, but inasmuch as this color of hair is of so many different 
tones, and allied to such very varied complexions, it is ex- 
ccedingly difficult to lay down any strict rules. 

No matter what the complexion or color of hair, there 
should always be one prevailing t.nt in a costume, and large 
masses of dilferent culors should be avoided, except in the 
case of black and white, or where the tones are merely gra- 
dations of the same tint. Two or three br.ght colors, not 
assimilating, are far too commonly worn among us; a purple 
dress, with a pinic or red rose in the bonnet, for instance, is 
8 popular offeucs against taste, and so are curious mixtures 
of brown and gray, and analozous colors, ‘Trimmings and 
similar accompaniments to a dress should, as a rule, be some 
gradation, preferentially a darker one of the prevalent tint, 
especially in costume dresses; or else a contrast, such as 
brown with blue or green, or gray with scarlet sparingly 
used. The choce of texture also is very important, and 
should be exercised with due discretion. Hyery part of a 
lady’s dress should be chosen with reference to the other, 
and to her means and position in life. And yet we see women 
sacrifice large sums of Money on some special part of their 
apparel—say a jacket—and then constintly wear a heavy 
and handsome one over a threadbare dress of some flimsy 
material. Thus, one part of the attire kills the other, and 
the beholder is impressed w.th a painful incongruity. Again, 
it would seem almost unnecessary to warn ladies to dress in 
a manner becoming their ages. ‘This is the more to be de- 
plored, as the older a woman gets the less she can afford to 
dress with carelessness or eccentricity. 

Moreover, a lady should adopt the prevailing fashions only 
so far as they suit herself. Whiatever is not suited, no 
matter how fashionable it may be, should be discarded, or, 
atall events, considerably modified ; for surely it isthe height 
of absurdity for ladies to disfigure themselves by adopting 
a fashionable color or style of costume that happens to be 
utterly unsuifable to them. Thus, for instance, there is at 
present a rage for elaborate horizontal trimming of all kinds, 
This, exceedingly effective on a tall and commanding figure, 
or eyen sparingly used on ladies of medium height, makes a 
short person look much shorter, and adds, moreoyer, very 
much to the breadth of figure. And yet how few little 
people remember this, and how many of them pile on flounces 
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and ruches till a figure, passable, though small, becomes 
what we can only stigmatize us “dumpy.” Ilow many, by 
wearing too large a panier, make themselves ridiculous, 

It is that ladies may be able to select the style most suited 
to themselves, that we give so many costumes every month, 
and such various ones. Among our many patterns it is 
always easy to find the suitable one. Taste and refinement, 
We repeat again, may be exercised with only the humblest 
materials at command, 

A Cnorce or Seven Enanayinas, all large-sized for fram- 
ing, is given to any person getting up a club for “ Peterson’s 
Magazine.” The engravings are, “ Bunyan in Jail,” “ Bun- 
yan on Trial,’ “Washington Parting from Lis Generals,” 
“The Star of Bethlehem,” “Our Father, Who Art In 
Heaven,” “Washington at the Battle of Trenton,” and 
© Five Times One To-Day.”” When no choice is made, this 
last is sent, as being the newest. For large clubs an extra 
copy of the Magazine is sent in addition. But see the Pros- 
pectus on the last page of this number, 


Ws Give Premiums only to those who get up clubs, All 
that we can afford, we put into the magazine, so as to make 
it both the cheapest and best. A lady writes: “ I took 
last year, but T will not do it again. If —— would spend, 
what they spend on premiums, in making their magazine 
more interesting, I think it would be better for them in the 
end,” 





A Frrenp AND TEACHER.—The Hamilton (N. Y.) Volunteer 
say3 of this magazine :—‘* Its popularity is widely extending: 
the ladies think they caunot keep house without it, so fully 
does it fulfill the duties of a household Mentor: indeed no 
woman can peruse its pages without becoming better fitted 
for her daties.” 

Remember, by remitting $2.50 any person can have 
“Peterson” for 1872, and also a copy of either of our large- 
sized steel, premium engravings. Or any subseriber in a 
club, by remitting $1.00 extra, can have either of the 
engravings. 





A Necessrty or Lire.—The Wilmington (Del ) State Jour- 
nal says of this magazine:—* Ladies could no more do 
without ‘Peterson,’ with its glowing fashion-plates and 
other valuable and useful information, than without their 
best dresses on gala days.” 





In Apvance or Ati—The Plainville (Mich.) Republic 
says of the last number of this magazine :—* It comes out, 
as usual, bright and elegant, in advance of all others, and 
ranks among the yery best of its class in the world.” 





-Tne First Pornt 1x Goop Manners is to be affable to all. 
A courteous air invariably pleases, and is sure to make 
friends. 





. 


In 1s Never Too Lats to subscribe for this magazine.. 
Back numbers, from January, inclusive, can always be 
supplied. 

Aways Respret THE O1p.—Nothing is more beautiful 
than to see a young man or woman reyerentially attentive 
to age. - 











ADDITIONS T0 CLuBs may be made at the price paid by the { 


rest of the club, When enough additional subscribers have 
thus been sent to make a second club, the person sending 
them, is ent-tled toa second premium, or premiums. Always 
notify us, however, when such a second club is completed. 
These additions may be made at any time dur:ng the year. 
Only all such additional subser.bers must begin, like the vest 
of the club, with the January number. 


Tue New Bonners are larger than the old ones. lack 
lace ones are yery general. They have fuille bundeau in front, 
surmounted by a large Alsatian bow, which is decidedly in 
favor; a lace lappet falls at the side, and upon the lappet 
there are tufts of different flowers—for example, Parma 
violets aud rosebuds, and sprays of white lilac and primroses, 

Tue Sree, UNeravena, in our April number, seems to have 
been unusually popular, Says the Minouk (1!.) Journal :— 
“Tt is the finest we ever saw.” The Journal adds :—* Hus- 
bands, if you want to see your wiyes and daughters lool 
and happy, take home Peterson’s magazine.” 

Ler Your MAnNer be the same to poor and rich alike. 
If there is any sign of vulgarity more sure than another, it 
is to see persons bowing down to mere wealth, 


Never Tonerate, as a lover, or even as a familiar ac- 
quaintance, a man who is irreverent, or who sneers at 
sacred things, 





neat, smiling, 


SOT 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Manual of English Literature: A Text-Book: for Schools and 
Colleges. By John 8, Hart, LL.D. 1 vol, 12 mo, Philade: 
Eldredge & Brothers.—Professor Hart has the rare merit-of 
doing, whatever ho undertakes to do, thoroughly and con- 
scientiously. The present yolume is intended to serve tho 
double purpose of a text-book anla book of reference, and 
in this respect is different from, and superior to, most others, 
The publist claim for it, that,in the comprehensiveness 
of its plan, the freshness of much of the material, the sound 
judgment shown in its critical opinions, and the clearness 
with which the several topics are presented, it is far in ad- 
vance of any other text-book on the subject. In this op'n’on 
we certainly coincide. Professor Hart has embodied, in this 
work, the matured fruits of his life-long studies in the de- 
partment of letters. He has condensed, into an ordinary- 
sized volume, facts, which, if spread out in tho usual form, 
would fill two or three octavos, We muy add that the me- 
chanical execution of the book deserves the very highest 
praise. 


Around The World: Sketches of Travel Through Many Lands, 
and Over Miny Seas, By E. D. G. Prime, D.D., With numne- 
roxs Illustrations. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers,—This is the record of u year spent in going around the 
world, by the way of San Frane'sco, Japan, China, India, 
Egypt, Italy, and sv home aga’n. It is a readable and in- 
structive volume, profusely illustrated with wood engray- 
ings. A year may seem a little time in which to go so far 
and do so much; but in fact the tour can be made, if wished, 
in seventy-five days; and hence a twelvemonth, if the tra- 
veler is a good observer, is more than ample. As yet this is 
the best book we have yet had on the subject. 

Skakspeare's History of Henry the Eighth. Hdited, with Notes, 
by William. J. Rolfe. 1 vol. 16 mo. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers—Another of the beautiful “handy series” of Shaks- 
peare, in flexible covers, of which we have so often spoken 
and so highly. The Longmans, of London, have a similar 
“handy series,” but it is not nearly so good us this, and be- 
sides is practically inaccessible to most Americans on ac- 
count of its dearness. Every reader of Shakspeare ought to 
have this edition, The illustrations are exceedingly good. 
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John Jasper's Secret; a Sequel lo the Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
lvol.,12 mo. Philada: 7. B, Peterson & Brothers —This is 
said to have been written, by a personal friend of Dickens, 
from hints furnished by the latter befure his decease. How- 
ever that may be, the story is quite able to stand by itself, and 
will well repay perusal. The volume is printed with clear, 
handsome type, and matches the popular duodecimo series 
of Dickens, published by ‘I. B. Peterson & Brothers, 

Wilfrid Cumbermede. By George Mucdonald. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co—TVhis author always writes 
with a high and noble purpose, If he has a defect, as an 
artist, itis that he sometimes sacrifices his story to didac- 
tics. This is the fault of the work before us. On this ac- 
count, we regard “ Wilfrid Cumbermede” as inferior -to 
either “ Alec Forbes” or “ Robert Malconer.” The volume is 
handsomely printed, and has numerous illustrations, 

The Land of Desolidion, By Isaae J. Hayes, M.D, 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A narrative ofa visit, 
in the summer -of 1869, to Greenland, in a private steam- 
yacht, Itis full of personal adventures, but abounds also 
with historical, geographic, and other valuable informa- 
tion. An interesting account is given of the early Norse 
settlements in Greenland. 

Twenty Years Ago. From the Journal of a Girl in her Teens, 
Edited by the author of “John Hulifax, Gentleman.” 1 vol., 
16 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is really what 
it purports:to be, the journal of a girl of cighteen, on a first 
visit to Paris, twenty years ago, It is quite a charming 
book. The sketches of city and country life, in France, are 
graphic and interesting. 

The Lost Heir of Linlithgow. By Mrs. 2. D. B. N. South- 
worth. 1vol.,12mo, Philudu: T. B. Peterson  Brothers— 
This last romance, from the pen of this popular writer of 
fiction, is also one of her best. The great merit of Mrs, 
Southworth, as a novelist, is that she never allows her inci- 
dents to flag. 

Oliver Twist, By Churles Dickens. With Twenty ie Tltus- 
trations, by J. Mahoney. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
Brothers.—This is the first volume of a new edition of Dick- 
ens, in a large, broad octavo, printed in double column, with 
small, yet legible type, and profuse illustrations. It is re- 
commended by its cheapness and neatnoss. 

o0r Miss Pinch. By Wilkie Collins. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
Hurper & Brothers—No other novelist, Higlish or American, 
rivals this author in the ingennity of his plots, or in the 
breathless interest which he contrives to impart to his 

stories, This is his last fiction. Tho volume is profusely 
illustrated. 

The To-Morrow of Death; or, the Puture Life According to 
Seience. By Louis Fiynier. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.—Speculations like that to which this book is de- 
yoted, attempts to solve a riddle which finite minds never 
can solve, seem to us a wasto of time and paper. 

Notes, Deplinatory and Practical, on the First Epistle of Paw 
to the Corinthians. By Albert Barnes, 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Harper d: Brothers.—A revised edition of a work that 
has been a standard authority, in the way of commentary, 
for many years. It is part of a series. 

The Dessert Book. A Complete Manual From the Best Ameri- 
can and Foreign Authorities. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: J. LB. Til- 
ton & Co.—We find this to be a very excellent little work. 
Tt has a good many original economical receipts, which we 
can recommend especially. 

The Lovels of Arden. By M. Ti. Braddon. 1 wol., 8 v0. New 
York: Harper &: Brothers—This is the least sensational novel 
ever written by Miss Braddon. It is, on that account, or to 
that extent rather, her best. 

Israel Mort, Overman. By John Saunders. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Philade: J.B. Lippincott & Co.—A story of the English mines, 
written with much power, and fall of scenes of striking in- 
terest. The volume is profusely illustrated. 
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ouR ARM-CHAIR. 


Examrm ror tie Lapies.—Miss C——, of Troy, N. Y., 
with a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, earned in three years 
and eleven months, $2308.92; stitching 638,652 collars, the 
length of seam being 330,602 yards, and the number of 
stitches 117,102.300, an average of 100,000 a day, and 12,500 
an hour. This stitching was all done by foot-power, and 
the machine is still in perfect order. It had no extra care, 
but was simply oiled and cleaned daily. This amount of 
stitching by hand, at 30 stitches a minute, would have been 
more than 20 years’ work. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices, “ Poterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publicat.on, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address Pererson’s MAGazinu, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Caruron, Adver- 
tising Agent, No. 89 Park Row, New York. 











Ar tHE Heap.—The Montezuma (Lowa) Standard says:— 
#The last number of Peterson's Magazine contains some of 
tho best stories we have ever read, and the steel-plate en- 
gravings are magnificent. Asa ladies’ magazine, Peterson’s 
stands at the head of the list; and every lady who would be 
thought fashionable, should take it.” 

Fasn1onasie Stationery By Mart.—Messrs. J. @. Tilton 
& Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, make a specialty of 
sgonding Ladies Fine Note Papers and Enyelopes to any part 
of the country by mail, Any one sending them one dolar, 
will receive, post paid, a box of assorted note-paper and 
envelopes of tlie latest patterns. Scnd for their circular. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BY ABRAM. LIV 


No. V.—MAnaAGemMeENT oF tHE INrant—Continued. 





BY, M.D. 


Ar tle vory moment of the infunt’s birth, the whole ma- 
chinery of its s m—hitherto passive and dormant—starts 
forth into a beauti%ul performance of a series of harmonious 
vital actions. JIlence, when we consider the remarkable 
transition of a helpless being from a state of repose, and al- 
most total exemption from external impressions to a mode 
of existence which subjects its sensitive aud uninured organ- 
igm to the ceaseless influences of a vast multitude of varying 
agencies, it should not be surprising that loud and vehement 
cries should be induced. And the first cries are healthful, 
and even necessary for the well-being of the infant, and 
should be regarded, by the newly-made mother as the sweet- 
est of music; for, by this act, are the muscles of the chest 
and abdomen called into action, the blood is propelled with 
a beneficial impetus through new channels, expanding the 
air-cells of the lungs, and freeing them and the throat of a 
mucus accumulation which is present to a greater or less 
degree in new-born infunts, and thus it becomes a living 





being. 

But, after this first shock is experienced and passed, and 
the infant is properly washed and prudently dressed, and, 
above all, rationdly nursed afterward, it should seldom or 
never cry, unless from direct abuse or absolute injury. But 
inasmuch as the infimt does continue to ery thronghout in- 
fancy, 2nd even childhood, mothers, as interested parties, 

, should inquire, “ whence springs the cause?” 

1. The first cause is based, as before mentioned, in the ex- 
isting state of society. 

2. The second arises from unhealthy mothers, who must 
necessarily give birth to unhealthy children, and unhealthy 
children will, as necessarily, continue to cry, as well as con- 
tinue to die. 
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3. From mothers naturally healthy, but who disobey the 
laws of their economy, while propagating their species. 

4, Brom improperly nursing and feeding the infant, 

5. From imprudently dressing the child. 

6. From a negligence of its wants, or inattention to them, 

During my subsequent intercourse with mothers, their at- 
tention will be called more especially to the latter three 
causes, as more particularly useful to them, as well as re- 
mediable by their own free-will or agency. 

Many infants at birth are too feeble to undergo the fatigu- 
ing process of both washing and dressing, and the rougl 
handling incident thereto, without an interyal for repose. 
Hence it is 2 good practice, after the washing is completed, 
to wrap the infant carefully in a very soft, fine pices of flan- 
nel, and lay it aside to rest, recover its warmih, and sleep 
fora time: for it is naturally disposed to sleep, and to in- 
fancy us well as to manhood, “Sweet sleep is tired nature'y 
wholesome balm,” and the new-born, if free from pain, my 
be said to sleep constantly—its waking moments furnishing 
but exceptions to the rule, In fact, the transition from its 
previous quiescent (embryotic) state, to one which subjects 
its tender organization toa thousand surrounding and ex- 
citing influences, would be too sudden and painful to be 
long endured, were it not for the kindly interposition of 
sleep—a passive condition peculiariy favorable to the healthy 
development of the erganic system—to the growth and ex- 
pansion of every part of the infant’s body. For it is a well- 
observed fact, that those infants that sleep most, thrive with 
the least interruption to health, whilst those whose sleep is 
disturbed by adverse influences, not only cease to grow, but 
become more or less emaciated and sickly in proportion to 
the degree of disturbance. 

“Even from the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret, sympathetic aid.” 

The object that the mother should have in view in bath- 
ing her infant is two-fold, viz., cleanliness and the removal 
of obstructions from the pores of the skin, and thus promote 
a healthy action in the cuticular surface, and prevent cu- 
taneous eruptions, and protracted troublesome sores from 
arising. 

Cold bathing or washing, with a view “to harden” the 
inant, has sacrificed thousands, and should never be tolo- 
rated, nor should the bath be used immediately after a full 
meal or free nursing. 





HORTICULTURAL. 


Brppine Frowers.—In our last number we made some 
remarks about “planting out.” We now add additional 
hints, as thisis the season for such work. 

To guard against flowers running too much into foliage, 
in case the season should be a wet one, you must avoid the 
use of soils or composts of too stimulating a cha r. But, 
whilst thus advising, let us not forget that durabitity must 
be taken into consideration ; nothing looks more pitiful than 
to see masses of verbenas, and other fine things, a prey to 
our July or August droughts. One of the most important 
mutters, as connected with the durability of flowers, is to 
secure a good depth of soil; this it is. and not rank manurial 
composts, which promotes a steady and continuous blossom- 
ing. 






If flowers can get their roots eatHntiahede in a somewhat 
generons medium, at a foot or more from the surface, they 
will not require half the watering ; and this is a great point. 
We need scarcely urge that much watering is expensive, as 
also tedious; and is, moreover, too apt to withdraw the ne- 
cessary amount of Jabor from other objects. But we have 
another objection to an over free use of the water-pot: it is 
a heat-robber, We are assured that all the ground heat our 
fickle climate affords is needed for these tribes, which, in the 


main, are the produce of warmer climates. Moisture, espe- 
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cially as applied by the water-pot, is well known to abstract 
the ground-heat; so that any plan by which so much water- 
ing can be avoided, must be regarded as highly beneficial. 

Tt may be considered an important property in’ flowers, 
that they throw their trusses well above the mass of foliage, 
and this is seldom the case with gross plants; how often haye 
we seen a partially stunted plant make a far greater display 
than a luxuriant one. If any manure is introduced into 
filower-beds, we advise that for most things it be dug down, 
so that not a particle of it be nearer than nine inches from 
the surface. But, in order to give the plants what is termed 
among practical men “a start,” some very superior compost 
may be strewed over the surface of the bed at planting time 
—this is our practice ; and, as most of our flowers are intro- 
duced by the trowel, the planter, of course, takes care that 
the compost falls in whilst introducing the plant. Vor this 
purpose there is nothing better than any very old residue of 
manure, that has lain drying and mellowing on the surface 
fur months previous, and which in appearance is like old tan, 

In planting flowers out which have been some time in 
their pots, we may repeat that the ball of earth should be 
slightly loosened, and several of the fibres disengaged; they 
thus take much better to the prepared soil. A hole should 
be made somewhat larger than the voltme of roots, and, in 
placing them, they should be kept a little low. The soil 
should then be crumbled in with hand, and a small hollow 
or basin left around them, in order that water, if requisite, 
may be administered with precision, These directions pro- 
ceed on the assumption that flower-pots are in slight re- 
lief. Such things done, the next affair is to prevent, as far 
as possible, the necessity for watering, which most persons 
in the least conversant with gandening affairs know is liable 
ty disperse the ground heat through the medium of evapo- 
ration, 

We are in the habit of sticking in sprigs of evergreens 
around them the moment they are planted, like a short, thin 
hedge; this wards off the winds like a fence; for newly- 
planted, half-hardy bedders, not long since from the frame 
or green-house—or, it may be, propagating pit—much prefer 
a mild zephyr to a smart north-easter. A few straggling 
twigs also placed here and there serve te ward off the solar 
rays, or rather to break and divide their intensity. 

Thus treated they will soon take to their new bed, and in 
many seasons it may not be necessary to water them above 
hala dozen times. When water must be administered, let 
ij be in the morning before 8 A. M., for if we can get them 
through the trials of hot, sunny days, which cause a too 
gveat amount of perspiration, we may fairly leave them to 
the night, for the reasons before adduced. Vinally, we may 
mantion that the prime object to be kept in viow is the pro- 
longing the season of bloom as far as possible; it is not safe 
to jutrust exotics to the open ground till the middle of May, 
aud even then there is a risk which must be guarded against 
by watching for frosty nights, and giving protection accord- 
ingly. If plants—such as fuchsias, verbenas, and geraniums 
—are merely dibbled into the soil at that period, by the 
time they haye made fresh roots and begin to flower a month 
wi'l have passed away, and nearly a fourth of the blooming 
seuson be lost, 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Monvn or May.—In the Middle States and West, during the 
past month, most of the hardier vegetables have been sown, 
and, by the middle of the present one, all will have been put 
in; hence the labor will mainly consist of the various‘opera- 
tions of transplanting, thinning, weeding, hoeing, ete. The 
folowing alphabetical directions will serve as a reminder to 
the unpracticed gardener, who is xlso referred to the direc- 
tions for April. 


Beans, Bush, plant for successson. Lima, Carolina, and 
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other pole Beans, may now be planted. Beets, Long, sow, 
Cubbage-Plant, sow seed, if not done last month. Capsicum, 
(pepper,) plant. Carrot, Long Orange, sow. Cauliflower, in 
frames, remove glasses. Celery, weed. Crops which have 
failed when first sown, repeat sowings. Cucumber, Early 
Frame, plant. Lettuce, large Cabbage and India, sow in drilly 
to stand ; thin out if too thick. Jelons. plant; of the Water, 
Mountain Sweet is the best. Parsnips, thin out, if ready, 
Weeds, destroy as they appear, and hoe and otherwise cule 
tivate the advancing crops; it is needless to particulariz¢ 
each duty. Where the interest and the.taste lead to garden« 
ing, directions for every operation are necessary but to few, 
Is it not, however, discreditable to the character of many 
farmers, who till their own land, and should reap the reward 
of well-cultivated gardens, that none but the simplest yege- 
tables may be found upon their tables, and in too many in- 
stances that scanty supply the result of woman’s labor, 

In the South and South-West.—Beans, Snap, Lima, and 

Sewee, plant. Cabbage, sow for winter. Cauliflower and 
Broccoli, sow, though they may be difficult to preserve. Let 
tuce, sow in drills to head; it cannot be relied on at this 
scason, and small salading should be provided. Hadish, sow 
the Golden Globe andsSummer White, if any. Spinach, sow- 
but it will soon shoot. Melons, Cucumbers, and Squashes may 
be put in. Corn, Brainard’s Sugar and Evergreen Sugar, 
plant for succession. Pepper and Tomato, sow for plants to 
be set out for later crops. Sweet Potato Sprouts set out in 
suitable weather. Where water is of easy application, it may 
answer to supply it, otherwise it hardly pays the cost of the 
‘labor, Under a burning sun, water should not be given 
directly ; itis better to apply it between rows of plants, they 
will thus supply themselves without the liability to scald. 
Tho weeds are now striving for the ascendency, and even the 
active gardener will have his-hands full; his only hope is in 
keeping them down while they are yet young. Landreth, 
of Philadelphia, is a good firm to order seeds from, 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


NG Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac 
tical housekeeper. 











MISCELLANEOUS, 


Lobster Salad.—Two lobsters, the yolks of three new-laid 
eges, half a pint of salad-oil, half a pint of vinegar, two table- 
spoonfuls of made mustard, Cayenne pepper and salt, three 
lettuces, a sprig or two of mint, half a root of beet. To make 
the dressing, beat three new-laid eggs thoroughly, and mix 
in gradually half a pint of salad-oil; beat in half a pint of 
Vinegar or less, two tablespoonfuls of made mustard, Cayenne 
pepper and salt. Wash three fine white lettuces, and drain 
them dry; cut them up with the meat of two large lobsters, 
or of four smaller, which is better, adding a sprig or two of 
mint, if the flavor be not disliked, Cut up also three hard- 
boiled eggs, and slice about halfa root of beet. A deep dish 
is prettier to use than a salad-bowl. Mix all the ingredients 
well together on the dish, and let them lie on it heaped up 
in the middle, pouring in dressing enough to moisten all 
thoroughly, and to collect in the dish below. Sprinkle the 
spawnand coral over the top. When the lobster-salad is well 
mixed, it must also be well helped, with due care that each 
person has sufficient lobster with the green. The lettuces 
should net be cut up until the salad is going to be eaten; if 
it be not convenient to do the final then, it is better to mix 
sing with the lobster, and let some one, when the 
ves, arrange the lettuce round it, cut in quarters. 









the dre: 
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Melted Butter—Melt one ounce of butter, and add to ita 
dessert-spoonful of flour, and salt and white pepper to taste ; 
stir on the fire for a couple of minutes, then put in a iittle 
more than a tumblérful of boiling water; keep ou stirring 
or ten minutes, but do not let the sauce boil, 
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Mayonnaire, or Salad-Dressing—Break one or more raw 
yolks of eggs, according to the quantity required, intoa soup- 
plate, add one hard-bo.ied yolk by degrees, and incorporate 
it well with the raw eggs; hold a bottle of oil in your left 
hand, and drop a few drops at a time, stirring with a silver 
fork or spoon, one way, tll it will nearly stand upright in 
it; this is very important, or the sauce will be thin. When 
very stiff, add by degrees Tarragon vinegar, still stirring till 
the sauce becomes like a thick cream, A bayonnaise is made 
of anything—eggs, fish, fowl, and lobster generally; the 
lettuce, cut in a slanting manner, not straight down, and the 
sauce poured over each layer of lettuce, etc., especially at 
the top; the salad must not be stirred, and it must be served 
in an oval dish. 

Tialian Brexd.—One pound of butter, one pound of powder- 
ed loaf-sugar, eighteen ounces of flour, twelve eggs, half a 
pound of citron and lemon-peel. Mix as for poundcake. If 
the mixture begins to curdle, which it is most likely to do 
from the quantity of eggs, add a little of the flour. When 
the eggs are all used, and it is light, stir in the remainder 
of the flour lightly. Bake it in long, narrow tins, either 
papered or buttered. First put in a layer of the mixture, 
and cover it with the peel, cut in large, thin slices; proceed 
in this way until it is three parts full, and bake in a mode- 
rate oven. 

Rock Cream—This will be found to be a very ornamental 
as well asia delicious dish for a supper-table. Bo'l a texenp- 
ful of the best rice till quite soft, in new milk; sweeten it 
with powdered loaf-sugar, and pile it up on a dish. Lay on 
it, in different places, square lumps of either currant-jelly or 
preserved fruit of any kind; beat up the whites of five eggs 
to a stiff froth, with a little powdered sugar, and flavor with 
either orange-flower water or vanilla, Add to this, when 
beaten very stiff, about a tablespoonful of rich cream, and 
drop it over the rice, giving it the form of a rock of snow. 

Stujed Eggs—Walve ten hard-boiled eggs, lengthwise ; 
take out the yolks, pound them in a mortar; add to them 
some bread-crumbs soaked in milk, and a quarter of a pound 
of ‘fresh butter, Pound all together. Add a little chopped 
onion and parsley, some bruised pepper, and a grated nut- 
meg. Mix it with the yolks of two raw eggs; fill the halyed 
whites with some of this forcemeat; lay the remainder at 
the bottom of a dish, and arrange the stuffed eggs upon it, 
Put it intoan oven, and when nicely browned, serve. 

Pottoes ala Creme.—Put into a sauce-pan about two ounces 
of butter, a dessert-spoonful of flour, some parsley and scal- 
lions, both chopped small, salt and pepper; stir these up 
together; add a wineglassful of cream, and set it on the fire, 
stirring continually until it boils. Cut some boiled potatoes 
into slices, and put them into the sauce-pan with the mix- 
ture ; boil all together, and serve them very hot. 

Savory Omelette—Two ounces of butter, four eggs, well 
beaten, (the whites and yolks separately,) a little seit and 
pepper, chopped parsley and shalot. Put the butter into the 
omelette-pan when quite hot, pnt in the other ingredients, 
stir well till quite firm and set; turn the omelette over, and 
serve as quickly as possible for cheese omelette. 

Fairy Butter—Beat the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs, 
with a little rose-water and three teaspoonfuls of sifted white 
sugar. Put just the same bnlk of freshly-churned butter 
to it, and mix all up together into a pste, and force it 
through a colander ona slice of sponge-cake, which has 
previously been saturated with wine. 





TOILET AND WARDROBE. — 

To Restore Colors Taken Out by Acid, ete—Hartshorne rub- 
bed on a woolen garment, will restore the color without 
injuring it. Spirits of turpentine is good to take grease 
or drops of paint out of cloth; apply it till the paint can be 
seraped off. Rub French chalk or magnesia on silk or ribbon 
that has been greased, and hold it near the fire; this will 
absorb the grease so that it may be brushed off. 
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How to Wash Hair-Brushes-—Too frequent washing is bad 
for any kind of brush, as it softens the bristles. Once a fort- 
night is sufficient for hair-brushes, Dissolve a piece of soda 
in warm, but not very hot water; dip the bristles only of the 
brush once in, then rub a little soap on them, and continue 
dipping the brush in and out, taking care not to let the water 
get to the back or handle, till it becomes white and clean, 
then dip it once into cold water in, the same manner. Shake 
and wipe it with a cloth, and stand it, bristles downward, to 
dry before the fire on a cloth. It is the water soaking into 
the pores of the ivory that makes it yellow. When dry, rub 
the back and handle, both of the ivory and tortoise-shell 
brushes, with wash-leather, to polish them. 


Another—Melt a piece of common soda in hot water, and 
put it ina large basin, and when nearly cold, dip your brush 
in, with the back upward; (do not let the water get over the 
back ;) shake it in the water till it becomes clean, then pour 
cold water over the back; take it out of the water, shake it 
ag dry as yon can, and then let it dry in the air without any 
rubbing with a cloth, which ruins the bristles, 


SANITARY. 


Styes-—Tho stye is strictly only a little boil, which projects 
from the edge of the eyelid. It is of dark-red color, much 
inflamed, and occasionally a great deal more painful than 
might be expected, considering its small size. It usually 
disippears of itself after a little time, especially if some pur- 
gative medicine be taken, Ifthe stye be very painful and 
inflamed, a small, warm poultice of linseed meal, or bread 


‘and milk, must be laid over it, and renewed every five or six 


hours, and the bowels acted upon by a purzative draught, 
such as the following:—Take of Epsom salts, half an ounce ; 
best manna, two drachms; infusion of senna, six drachms; 
spearmint water, one ounce; distilled water, two ounces, 
Mix, and take three, four, or five tablespoonfuls. When the 
etye appears ripe, an opening should be made into it with 
the point of a large needle, and afterward a little of the fol- 
lowing ointment may be smeared over it once or twice a day. 
Ontment:—Take of spermaceti, six drachms; white Wax, 
tio drachms; olive oil, three ounces. Melt them together 
over a slow fire, and stir them constantly until they are 
cold, 

Cure for the Toothache.—At a meeting of the London Medi- 
cal Society, Dr. Blake, a distinguished practitioner, said that 
he was able to cure the most desperate case of toothache, 
unless the disease was connected with rheumatism, by the 
application of the following remedy :—Alum, reduced to an 
impalpable powder, two drachms, nitrous spirits of ether, 
seyen drachms. Mix and apply to the tooth. 


Hair Washes.—Break the yolks of two eggs into a basin, 
carefully leaving out the whites, beat them well with a sil- 
ver fork, and add while beating them about a pint anda half 
of hot water; beat till it is a fine froth, then wash the hair 
and head, rubbing it into the roots; then rinse the head and 
hair in two waters (hot) to prevent stickiness, and it is 
done. Nothing can be better than this recipe to cleanse and 
strengthen the hair, This was recommended by a first-rate 
London hairdresser. There is nothing so good for cleaning 
the head as yolk of egg. Take one or more and beat them 
up with a little hot water, and rub the head with a piece of 
flannel, A great deal of cleansing afterward is necessary, 
and the best plan is to get some one to pour a jug of warm 
water over the head, The egg will make the hair beauti- 
fully soft and glossy, and the head very white, 


White Hands—The best means to “whiten red hands” 
is to wear a pair of cosmetic gloves thus prepared : “ Fresh 
eggs, two; oil of sweet almonds, two teaspoonfuls; rose- 
water, one ounce; tincture of benzine, thirty-six grains. 
First beat the eggs and oil together, and then add the rose- 
water and tincture. Well daub a pair of kid gloves with the 
mixture on the inside, and wear them during the night. 
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K®ASHIONS FOR MAY. 


SF i Re aiike RT on cece iat and Scalds,—The following is one of the best appli- 
cations in case of burns or scalds, more especially where a 
Jarge surface is denuded of the cuticle. Take one drachm 
finely-powdered alum, and mix thoroughly with the whites 
of two eggs, and one teacup of fresh lard; spread on a cloth, 
and apply it to the parts burnt, It gives almost instant re- 
lief from pain, and, by excluding the air, prevents inflam- 
matory action, ‘The application should be changed at least 
once a day, 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Fra. r.—Warking-Dress or Gray Oasnmens.—The skirt 
is trimmed with three bias bands. The tunic is open and 
pointed in front, puffed a good deal at the back, and trimmed 
with a narrow gimp. The sleeves have a deep cuff of green 
silk, and a collar of the same material covers the shoulders, 
Hat of black, straw, with a gray veil, and trimmed with 
green ribbon. 

Fig, 1.—Carntage-Dress or Dovyer-Conorrp TFownarn, 
with Lrarner-Cotorep Srors.—The lower-skirt is quite 
plain; the upper-skirt has a square, apron-shaped front, and 
is very much puffed-up at the back, Itis trimmed all around 
with leather-colored ribbon, which is put on in deep yan- 
dykes on the front, with a tassel between each vandyke, 
Mantilla of black silk, cape-shaped at the back, and close- 
fitting in front, with vr suee long, square ends; it is trimmed 
with black lace. Black lace bonnet, trimmed with a large 
pink rose. 

Fic. 11.—Evenra-Dress or Wire Sinx.—The lower- 
skirt has two scant flounces, yandyked, and trimmed with a 
row of very narrow white ribbon, paneed with pink roses; 
the flounces are edged with narrow blond lace, and ended 
by a row of the ribbon. The tunic is cut in points, and 
trimmed to correspond with the waist and skirt. Pink and 
white roses in the hair. 

Vig. 1v.—Eventya-Dress or Ricu Biour Stux.—The lower- 
skirt is trimmed with two flounces, the headings of which 
are lincd with golden satin; bunches of yellow satin bows 
are placed at intervals on the flounces; the tunic is open in 
front, and cut out ina gothic pattern, eave with black lace; 
the back is Jined with yellow satin. The trimming on the 
waist corresponds with the front of the tunic. Head-dress 
of blue and yellow satin and black lace. 

Fie. v.— Warkine-Dress ror A Young LApy.—The under- 
dress is of light-blue summer poplin, and is quite plain. The 
over-dress of light-gray mohair, is looped up slightly at the 
sides, and is open in front at the waist. 
with blue ribbons and plumes. 

Fig. vi.—WAtnine-Dress oF Gray Camrr’s-Harr.—A 
new, soft, woolen material, very suitable for the spring and 
cool summer days. The upper and lower-skirt are edged 
with a woolen fringe, and headed by two bands of black 
velvet. The cape-sacque is of black cashmere, braided and 
trimmed with silk fringe. 

Fig. vir.—Watrkine-Dress oF Myrtir-Green Srux.—The 
lower-skirt is trimmed with one deep plaited flounce, the 
plaits confined to within three inches of the bottom, where 
they form a rufile; above the flounce are perpendicular 
strips of black SRE edged on either side by a pattern in 
black braid. The over-skirt opens in front, and is trimmed 
with a knotted fringe, as well as with a row of black velvet. 
the basque and sleeves correspond with the skirt. 

GeNERAL ReMARKS.—The graceful but untidy walking- 
iresses are still the fashion. These are especially uncom- 
fortable to gather up in the hand, as they are made heavy 
and awkward by the depth and great amount of the trim- 
ming which often reaches above the knee. Sometimes the 
upper-skirt is cut long in front, gathered high up on the 
hips, rather far back, and is comfortably short behind. Again 


Gray straw hat, 
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the tunic will be rather short in front and very long behind, 
but always gathered up rather far back. Most of the walk- 
ing-dresses are made with some kind of postillion basques, 
though many persons still cling to the comfortable sacque. 
The polonaise is exceedingly popular, but a good -fit is in- 
dispensable to elegance. 

For Eventno-Dresses the trains are much less than they 
were a year or two ago, and they are not cut pointed at the 
back, as was then the fashion. Low-neck dresses are less 
worn than formerly, or if worn, are partially coyered by 
pretty capes of various designs. The square-neck dress, 
filled in with plaits of soft tulle, is very fashionable. Black 
and white grenadine, gauze de chambley, and other thin 
materials, are made in polonaise, and worn over black, white, 
or light-colored skirts. Two shades of the same color are 
very much used in dresses this season, especially in silks ; 
and three and four shades are sometimes used in French 
dresses. All the colors are less yivid than formerly; and 
these blend much more beautifully than two bright, con- 
trasting colors. The old sage and tea-greens, pink'sh salmon, 
sky-blue, apricot, and straw-colors, haye taken the place of 
the emerald and dressier greens, the deep pinks, and blues, 
and divided yellow tints, so recently worn, Then the grays 
and browns, so familiar to our grandmothers’ days, are now 
fashionable. 

Bows or Rrepon are stuck all over dresses; on the neck 
and front of the waist; on the sleeves, looping up the tunic; 
in rows on the open tunic, as it slopes back; in fact, where- 
ever there is an excuse for putting them. The Russian 
plaitings, which used to be worn only on the lower halt of 
skirts, are now worn on tke upper half, near the waist, and 
form the tunic, This style of plaited upper-skirts will be a 
great novelty both for silk and cashmere spring costumes. 
Very few have been made as yet, but it is a fashion likely to 
succeed. Imagine, for example, a maroon Jaiile skirt with a 
vandyked flounce, a double row of large points bound with 
velvet for heading; pearl-gray cashmere tunic, plaited likea 
kilt, short in front, and falling at the back as low as the 
skirt; gray cashmere bodice, fastened at the side like a hunt- 
ing jacket, with revers of maroon fuille ; a cashmere plaiting, 
headed with a band of maroon fuille at the bottom of the 
sleeves, 

The effect of these plaited tunics and trains in white 
muslin over pink or blue silk is charming. The edge of 
the plaited tunic is finished off with narrow Valenciennes 
lace. 

Bonnets have altered some in shape; yet there is such a 
variety of styles, and they bear so close a resemblance to 
last summer bonnets, that a nice one left over from last year, 
if the shape was then new, will do admirably for this sea- 
son. The trimming is more at the back than last year, per- 
haps; but even this is not always the case. The same may 
be said of the round hats. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 2 


Fig. 1.—Youna Ginu’s Dress or Russtan-Gray Denatnr, 
with a plaited flounce, with a mauve-plaited frill above it. 
The upper-skirtis of lighter doye-gray delaine, trimmed with 
a plaited frill of the darker shade, Plain, high waist, and 
coat sleeve, with a dark frill. 


Fig. 1,—Lirrie Gint’s Dress of TARTAN Prat, trimmed 
with a band of broad, black velvet. Black velvet jacket ; 
merino hood of the prevailing color of the aca embroidered 


with black. 

Fie. 11.—Lrrrix Boy’s Dress of marine-blue cashmere, 
The trousers reach to below the knee, and are trimmed with 
white braid at the sides; the blouse jacket has a large, 


square sailor collar, is belted at tho waist, and trimmed with 
white braid. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


MORE THAN 


100,000 HOUSES 


HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PUT 


It has proved itself to be the 


HANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE EXTERIOR PAINT KNOWN, 
Costs Less, and will Outwear the Best of any other, 


TESTIMONIALS, 

Gen. JAS. NEGLEY, M.C.: “TI find it the cheapest and 
best.” 

SETH THOMAS, Esq.: “It gives better satisfaction 
than any paint I ever used.” 

P.T. BARNUM, Hsoq.: “The Averill Chemical Paint 
outwears the Wnglish Lead.” 

Gey. DAVID Il. SEROTHERS: “Your Paint fulfills 
your representations.” 

Rey. 8. C. ALEXANDER: “Our Institute has saved 
$150 by using your Paint. It is splendid.” 

PETER HENDERSON, Esq.: “I find the Chemical 
Paint retains the colors and gloss far superior to that done 
by the lead and oi] at the same time.” 


Sample card of beantiful colors, and recommendations 
from owners of the finest residences in the country fur- 
nished free by the 


AVERILL CILEMICAL PAINT CO., 82 Burling Slip, 
New York, or 118 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

L. HATPI“LD, Agent, 131 Portland Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

CHARLES OSGOOD & CO., Norwich, Conn. 

ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., N. E. corner Fourth and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. & W. Ii. CATHCART, 113 Thames Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

LAWRENCE & CO, 52 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GEORGE W, PITKINS, 1204 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

G, PARTRIDGE & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 

P.S.—The superiority of this Paint has already brought 
numerous wortiless imitations in the market. We caution 
the public against using them. 


WHITE GLYCERINE 


Gives a Permanently Beautiful Complexion. 





White Glycerine penetrates the skin without injury, 
eradicates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, Mother-patches, Black 
Worms or Grubs, Impurities and Discolorations of every 
kind, leaving it smooth, soft, pliable, and of that perfect 
clearness and purity, which constitute the really beautiful 
complexion. Sold at 299 Broadway, N. Y., and by all 
Druggists. 





SKELETON CORSET. 


Recommended by leading phy- 
4 Sicians. 


Should be worn by all ladies 
who yalue health and comfort. 
They haye been greatly im- 
proved, and the fit is perfect. 







For sale by all first-class 
dealers, 


Manufactured by 


WORCESTER SKIRT Co, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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BLACK ALPACA. 


In order to meet the requirements of ladies in all sections 
of the United States, we are importing a very fine light 
make of Black Alpaca, known as the * Otter Brand.” 

Being a superior fabric, and possessing the highest pos- 
sible lustre, we recommend them to consumers as an Alpaca 
highly adapted for Spring and Summer wear. 

diay Ladies can obtain these goods throngh their 
Dry Goods Stores and know the brand, as a ticket bs 
attached to cach piece bearing a likeness of tho Otter , 
precisely like the above. . 

: PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States, 
ployee eek 


FLORENCE 


Sewing Machine 


Will sew everything needed in a family, from the heaviest to 
the ligiitest fabric. 


IT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK, 
Than any other machine. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 
1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Silver Umbrella Plates, 


Made of Pure Silver in form to 
fit any Umbrella or Cane Handle 
—can be easily and securely 
residence neatly engraved, with 





fastened. 
directions, sent by mail, post-paid, for 75 cents. Address 
THEODORE RUE, 
Quaker City Stencil Works, 
238 Arch Street, Philada. 


Name and 





49 A MONTHI UJHorso and carriage furnished. 
ps Expenses paid. i. B. SHAW, Alired, Me. 


; Ao Wanted,—Agents muie more money <t 
work for us than ut anything else. Pariiculurs tree. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine, 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 









“BEST 
TO USE.” 


“EASIEST 
TO SELL” 


§.M, Agents: 
It don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims, Get 
the ageney and 
sellit, 


“)OMESTIC” S, M, Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 
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Designs in Crochet for Cover of Chair or Footstool. 











THAT DAY IN IS WOERRY. [See the Story. 
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HOUSE-DRESS. FICHU OF LACE AND PINK CREPE. 
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EVENING-DRESS. CAPE OF: MUSLIN AND RIBBON, 
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SOLO AND CHORUS. 
Written and Composed by CHARLES BLAMPHIN. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 

















1. When the bird i on the bough, Re - tir - ing’ to its 
2. That blessed lit - tle church, Down by yon sha - dy 
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rest, And the sun is gent - ly sink - - ing Down 
lane, Its form is in my sight Where 
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peace and hap-pi - ness is all We wish with to le blest... . 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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1872. No. 6. 
HIS WHERRY. 
BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 
«But Randolph Heath's ir Australia,” sug- 


Tr was a wild night. The wind blew, the rain 
droye, the waves roared in the near distance. 

Tt had been a fateful day to me. Grandfather 
Delmar, with whom I had lived ever since I could 
remember, had been carried to his final home that 
afternoon, and now I was the last representative 
of our ancient name. The wide acres of the Del- 
mar plantation, originally one ‘of the largest 
estates on the Hastern Shore of Maryland, had 
come down to me as sole heiress. ‘To me also 
had descended the Delmar diamonds, which, 
for two centuries, had blazed on the persons of 
the Delmar women, I say descended, but I am 
hardly correct, for these broad lands, and these 
priceless jewels, were mine only under the will 
of my grandfather, and that will contained a 
proviso, which I had just learned for the first 
time. I was to marry Randolph Heath, the 
ward, and adopted son of my grandfather, or 
else the entire property was to go to this self 
same Randolph. 

The will had just been read. The funeral- 
guests, or at least the most important of them, 
had listened to it in the great drawing-room he- 
low, the walls of which were hung with portraits 
of my Delmar ancestors, handsome men, and 
lovely, tawny-haired women. 

« Gassandra,’”? said my aunt, when the read- 
ing of the will was ended, ‘ Cassandra, my dear, 
you must invite our friends for the night. You 
are mistress now.” 

“J shall never be mistress of Delmar Hall, 
aunt Mordaunt,”’ I said, firmly. 

She clutched my arm, her eyes wide with 
wonder. 

«And why not, pray?” 

“ Because of the proviso. 
Randolph Heath.” 

Ier face whitened to the hue of death. She 
was a lone widow, and J was her idol; and she 
coveted all those jewels and rich acres for my 
heritage. For a moment we stood breathless. 
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I will never wed 


gested a friend, ‘‘ and you are mistress, at least 
till he returns.” 

Poor aunty caught at this last hope with 
gusp of relief. 

«So you are, my dear,” she put in; «well 
leave all these disagreeable things to be settled 
in the future. To-night, friends, we will shut 
the doors against the storm, and be comfort- 
able.” 

She swept off eiames? the glowing parlors, fol- 
lowed by her guests, while I fled away to my 
own room. 

The afternoon, as I have said, had turned into 
rain, and the waves thundered on the shores of 
the bay, near by, with a hoarse cry, like a hu- 
man heart in pain. I paced my room restlessly. 
I could not wed with this Randolph Heath, 
whose face I had never looked upon, since the 
days of my early childhood. I could not do it, 
for another face rose before me, the face of the 
man I loved. A poor man, landless, and un- 
known, yet who had grown so dear to me, in the 
few brief months of our summer acquaintance, 
that to give him up was worse than death. Vieu 
I was a Delmar, and it was a sore trial to lose 
my heritage, to lose the Delmar jewels. All the 
Delmar before me, had worn those 
matchless old diamonds, and must I, alone of 
them, be disinherited and dowerless? 

«Yes, cheerfully!’ I said, “since to keep 
them, I must give up the choice of my heart. 
Dear, dear summer days !”” 

For it had been during a visit to a school- 
friend, who lived in one of the loveliest counties 
of Pennsylvania, that I had met, the preceding 
June, Herbert Stanley. For the first time in my 
life I had found, in him, a perfectly congenial 
soul. We liked the same poetry, preferred the 


women, 


same music, admired the same scenery. Ah! 
what delicious days those were. We rode, we 
walked, we sailed, we boated together. Our 
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acquaintance soon cue is anttate Wanet earteart Mepaneninit Seabee A Caaica wo into intimacy, and 
from that ripened into love. 

Never could I forget the day, the blissful day, 
when my hopes became a certainty. Herbert 
hal asked me, the evening before, if I would go 
with him in his wherry. No knight of old could 
have handed me into the boat more reverentially 
than he did. How manly. he looked! How 
strong and self-contained! My heart beat fast, 
for something in his manner told me what was 
but I was inexpressibly happy. never- 
He rowed for about half an hour, then 


coming; 
theless. 
stopping in mid-stream, he lay upon his oars, 
and looking me in the face, like a brave heart 
as he was, told his tale, though with many a 
hesitating word, and many a look of anxiety. 
Should I give such a one up? Never! Yet 
the tempest of my thoughts was such that I could 
not stay in-doors. I left the house and ran 
down to the shore of the bay, having first thrown 
a shawl oyer my head. The storm and dark- 
ness were terrific, and the tide was coming in 
with a hoarse, sullen ery. The salt mist drenched 
my hair, the winds tore and shrieked around me, 
and overhead hung the pitch-black sky. 
Suddenly IT heard a step, and looking up, I 
saw Herbert himself. TI started with surprise. 
“T have been hovering about all day,” h 
said. ‘TI had given up the hope of seeing you. 
But still T could not tear myself away.” 
“You did not doubt me?” I eried. 
ilerbert !”’ 
My look, my tone, even more than my words 
re-assured him. 
“Thank God!” 


“Oh, 


he said, drawing a deep 
breath. “Thank God! It is not true, then, 
what I hear. You are not going to betray me?” 

‘Betray you?” 

““T was told you were to be disinherited, unless 
you married Randolph Heath, and that the temp- 
tation had been too great for you. I did not be- 
lieve it. And yet, and yet—forgive me, darling, 
I see I was wrong—I was fearfully afraid.’ 

* Be afraid no longer,” I whispered, nestling 
to his broad breast. “What are broad acres and 
gleaming jewels to your dear love? I am yours, 
and yours only.” 

He bent and kissed me. After awhile he said, 
“Ido not fear for your faithfulness, but. I' do 
fear for the persecution you may suffer. It is 
bat a short walk to the little church. I know 
the rector; he was, I find, one of my old class- 
mates, Be mine, to-night, and I will go away 
content. Not till you permit it, shall the mar- 
riage be made public.” 

“Tam yours.” I said; ‘but let it be to-mor- 


row night. I will tell my aunt in a day or two 
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HI WHERRY. 
afterward. Poor aunt! it will need that time to 
prepare her.” 

It was ar ranged, therefore, that I should meet 
my lover at the same hour the next evening ; 
and with a parting embrace, I hurried in, lest I 
should be missed. 

Aunt Mordaunt was in a flutter of excitement 
the next morning. She had just received a 
letter, saying that Randolph Heath had returned, 
and would be at Delmar Hall by sunset. 

* Now, Cassandra, my love,” she said, bustling 

into my chamber, before I was awake, ‘do try 
and look your best to-night! You are a beauty, 
I know, but a charming toilet sets you off amaz- 
ingly. Lay off your heavy crepe just for to- 
night, and wear that white silk, with the lily-of- 
the-valley trimmings. You must. fascinate this 
tandolph Heath at the outset; it will be quite 
comfortable to have him at your feet, for you 
must marry him, my dear; you are too sensible a 
girl to make a beggar of yourself.” 

Tonly smiled in answer, and I suffered my 
maid to array me in the dainty silk. But at set 
of sun, instead of receiving Randolph Heath in 
the grand parlors of the Hall, I was speeding 
away with my lover toward the old ivy-covered 
church, built of bricks imported from England a 
century and a half before; the church where the 
Delmars, for five generations, had been married. 
In the soft glitter of the early starlight we were 
wedded. An hour after, I was home again.’ But 
as [ ascended to my room, I remembered that I 
had looked my last upon the blinking Delmar 
diamonds, and on the broad lands of the Hall. 

Thad hardly closed the door behind me, when 
my aunt entered. 

“Cassandra, you must come down at once, 
you must indeed.” she said. ‘Randolph is in 
the drawing-room, and asks to see you. Don’t 
be odd. Here, Lucile, do your young lady’s 
hair.” 

I stood uncertain. 

“And now, my dear, do put on your dia- 
monds,”” continued poor auntie, fluttering round 
me; ‘‘you should always wear gems, they be- 
come you.” 

“But, auntie, the diamonds are not mine,” I 
began, wishing to gain time to think. I was 
almost ready, then and there, to tell the truth. 
But I pitied auntie, and hesitated. 

‘But they will be, my love, as soon as you 
marry Randolph Heath,” she urged. 

‘‘T shall neyer marry him,’’ I answered. 

‘‘We shall see, my love. At any rate, come 
down and welcome him. That much is his due, 
at the least.” 

This decided me. 


It was his due. As we 
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A SLEEPING BEA 








descended to the grand drawing-room, where } 
my grandfather's adopted son awaited us, I 
stopped for a moment on the stairs, and gazed 
around me with almost a sigh of regret. In a 
few days I must go out from the dear, old place, 
disowned and disinherited. Poor auntie! the 
blow will fall heavily on her. 

Shutting my hand, involuntarily, over the 
marriage-ring upon my finger, I followed my 
aunt, my heart in my mouth. A tall figure arose 
as we entered, and advanced to meet us, I heard 
my aunt’s warm words of welcome, and then 1 
felt my own hands grasped, and looked up. 

I cried out in amazement, for the stranger was 
Herbert Stanley, my newly-wedded husband. 

‘Can I hope that you will eyer forgive me?” 
he said, with a smile. ‘I am Randolph Heath. 
I haye known of the proviso to your grand- 
father’s will for years. But as I wanted you to 
love me for myself, if you could, I planned to 
meet you last summer. Can you forgive me.” 
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I looked up into his dear, kind face. ‘No 
matter who you are, or what you planned,” I 
answered, putting my hand in his, ‘‘I forgive 
you, for I love you.” 

Then we told the story of our marriage. Aunt 
Mordaunt listened in horrified amazement. — 

‘An indiscreet thing, to say the least, my 
love,’ she said; ‘you might have committed 
a grave mistake. It is all right, since you've 
married Mr. Heath. But really, my dears, you 
must have a wedding. Yes, in order to preserve 
the prestige of the old name, if nothing more, 
we really must have a wedding, and marry you 
over again.” 

And she did; and it was a most magnificent 
affair, The old Hall was in a blaze of light, and 
crowded with noble guests; and I wore point 
lace, and the old Delmar diamonds. 

But I was not half so happy as on the day 
when I first heard, from my husband’s lips, that 
he loved me—heard it THAT DAY IN HIS WHERRY. 
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BY JOHN @G. 


WATTS. 





Upon a gently sloping ledge, 

Backed by an untrimmed hawthorn hedge 
Within an old oak’s generous shade, 

Kind hands the little one had laid. 


Her dimpled cheeks were round and fair, 
_And rich in curls her silky hair; 

Her pretty, pouting lips ontvied 

The scarlet poppy at her side. 


Her form, embedded in the grass, 
By daisy flowers surrounded was ; 
The kingeup, with a lordly grace, 
Looked down upon the darling’s face. 


The honeysuckle overhead 

For her the sweetest incense shed ; 
While from the clear, unclouded sky 
Dropped soul-entrancing minstrelsy. 


, The glories of that golden hour, 
Yight, scent, and sound, with mystic power, 


About the little sleeper prest, 
And blissful visions filled her rest. 


Her countenance, beyond control, 
The mirror of her sinless soul, 
Told all the happiness she knew 
In language eloquent and true. 


And as on her I bent my gaze, 
Came gliding from departed days, 
Before my quickened mental sight, 
Another form as fair and bright; 


One who had long, long gone from me 
To slumber ‘neath the churchyard-tree, 
But whose immortal soul above 

Was singing of immortal love. 


“ God bless thee, little onel” I spake, 

“ And spare thee for thy parents’ sake; 
And when the last sleep seals thine eyes, 
Join thou my Kate in Paradise.” 
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BY CATHARINE 


ALLAN. 





‘WuereE daisies bloom and butter-cups blow 
Down in the pasture, at morn we go. 

The dew-drops glitter amid the grass, 

The cobwebs shimmer like threads of glass, 
The meadow-lark, from its lonely bed 
Springs, and flutters, and flies ahead; 
Nhere’s joy and light on earth, in sky, 

28 we go to the home-field, Johnny and I. 





We stop at last at the old stone-wall; 
Johnny has pets that come at his call; 
Brindle’s daughter, dappled and dun, 
Daisy’s, full of frolic and fun; 

With lumb’ring gallop, they run and stand 
To look in his eyes, to eat from his hand ; 
And every morn, blow low, blow high, 

We go to the home-field, Johnny and I, 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT, 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 388, 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Crossin@ the corridor toward her own cham- 
ber, Miss Crosby met Mrs. Percy, and stopped to 
ask news of her brother. Mrs. Perey was tired 
and cross, and let the young lady see plainly 
that she did not thank that young lady to show 
the least solicitude about the rich bachelor; and 
Miss Crosby was in a mood to be diverted by the 
exhibition of feeling. 

‘‘ He is always so good, so kind; I am so very, 
very anxious about him! Now, call upon me if 
there’s the least thing I can do. I am sure he 
would not be unwilling to let me prove my friend- 
ship.” 

Mrs. Perey glared, and said that she thanked 
Miss Crosby ; but her brother, she belieyed, was 
well cared for. She passed on with the stateliest 
of good-nights, which amused her antagonist 
hugely. 

Violet was no better in the morning; it was 
evident enough she had spent a wretched night, 
and her mother was really alarmed. This time 
Violet did not attempt to laugh at her anxiety ; 
she asked herself that the doctor should come up, 
and told him that she fancied the sea air disa- 
greed with her. It was quite possible, he an- 
swered; indeed, the more he thought of it, the 
more probable it seemed; and, when Mrs. Lee, 
who had been called away for a few moments, 
entered the room, Violet said, 

** Mamma, are you much wedded to this dull 
place?” 

“Not a bit, my dear,” returned Mrs. Lee, with 
energy, for only that morning Bolton Mordred 
had said, in her hearing, that he might remain } 
the rest of the summer. 

“Then, if you don’t mind, I think we will go { 
away ; the doctor fancies the airis not good for me.” ; 

““ Why, we’ll go at once—this very day !’’ cried 
Mrs. Lee. ; 

*T should like it. I feel as if this pain would 
never stop till Idogo. But, doctor, tell mamma 
not to be anxious—there really is no reason.” 

The shrewd, old doctor was biting his thumb, 
and studying his patient silently. There was 
something here he did not understand, Certainly | 
she was not seriously ill, and he said so; but re- 
peated his advice in regard to going. 

896 


“Luckily, our trunks are only partially un- 
packed,” said Mrs. Lee. ‘Violet, we'll leaye 
by the two o'clock train.” 

‘Yes, mamma,’’ said Violet, and held out her 
hand to the doctor, in sign that he had done all 
she wished, and could go. 

But Violet had another task before her; one 
more difficult of accomplishment, but it must be 
fulfilled. 

After awhile, she told her mother that she was 
going down stairs; and Mrs. Lee immediately 
thought of the danger of Mordred’s seeing her, 
and taking this opportunity to speak out, and she 
was too busy to leave the trunks. She was so ° 
unnecessarily energetic, that, at last, Violet 
turned wearily toward her, saying, 

‘“Mamma, what has ailed you, ever since we 
got here? You never haye been in the habit of 
watching me! Do be frank—you have not been 
so lately.” 

“Because I can’t bear the idea of your flirting 
with that man, there !’’ cried Mrs. Lee. 

‘“T don’t think I have ever flirted with any 
man, mamma. Of whom are you speaking ?”’ 

“T believe he followed us here. I don’t like 
him! I don’t trust him! Now, Violet, don’t 
look as if you didn’t know whom I meant. TI tell 
you it would break my heart if I thought you 
would ever marry Bolton Mordred.”’ 

Violet confronted her, unflinchingly, with her 
pale face, and the beautiful eyes that looked so 
dull and sad. 

“Then you will have no occasion to break 
your heart,” she answered. ‘* Understand—hbe- 
lieve me, when I say it. There is nothing under 
heaven that could induce me to become his wife !”” 

She was gone, leaving her mother so startled 
by her looks and manner, that, for several mo- 
ments, all she could do was to stare at floor and 
ceiling, and ery, ‘‘merey on us!”’ in every note 
in the gamut. 

Violet passed through the halls, and out on the 
veranda. She saw Bolton Mordred in the bil- 
liard-room. She knew that he would follow her. 
She made her way slowly toward a summer-house, 
in the grounds, and, presently, as she had ex- 
pected, he hurried in that direction. 

Standing at her window, Miss Crosby watched 
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the scene. Her first impulse was to rush down, 
and prevent the interview. | ‘Then she remem- 
bered that it must go’ on—it was the decisive 
moment. If Mordred made his eause good, she 
must lose: if Violet held firm, and cut him short 
before explanations could be’ possible, then the 
‘game was in her own hands. She must wait! 
It seemed to her as if she must go mad—as if a 
whole eternity elapsed while she stood there—as 
if she grew withered and hideous in that terri- 
ble suspense. dng 

When Mordred entered the arbor, Violet looked 
up, greeting him with sufficient of her usual man- 
ner. 

“You are looking so ill,’”’ he said, anxiously. 

‘‘T believe I am,” she replied. ‘‘My neu- 
ralgia proves a very tiresome business.” 

“Can't that stupid old doctor find you some 
relief?” 

‘‘He has just given me a new prescription. I 
have faith in it; and am going to try it at once.” 

‘What is it?” 

“To get away from the sea air; we leave ina 
couple of hours.” 

“ Going away! 
claimed. 

‘Yes; and I’m glad. I’ve taken such a hor- 
ror of the place,” she answered, with a shiver. 

«This is so sudden! I amiso sorry MH, 

“Now that’s very good of you,’ she inter- 
rupted. ‘But as stupid as I have been since I 
got here, I can’t think anybody will regret me,” 

“TJ don’t believe you speak in earnest,” he 
said, reproachfully. ‘I think you know—I am 
sure you know—that your going must be a seri- 
ous matter to me.” 

He was trying to speak the proper phrases, 
she said to herself. What an effort.it was. How 
he stammered! He believed that she cared for 
him, so he considered himself bound to go on 
with his task. Oh, that she should live to en- 
dure such humiliation ! 

He was speaking; what was he saying? She 
felt deafand blind; only conscious that she must 
appear calm and tranquil, at the first word which 
made his meaning plain—must let him see that 
he need go no further. She was wrong to be 
angry; he was behaving well—she told herself 
that. 

“T can’t let you go, Miss Lee,’’ he said, 
“until I tell you what has been in my mind 
these long weeks. I think you must have seen 
what I m 

Oh, if he was going to tell lies, she could not 
listen! There was no necessity for that! 

“You know why I came here, I think,’ he 
said, trying for a fresh beginning, conscious, as 


Going this morning!” he ex- 








a man always is at such a moment, that he was 
making an idiot of himself, 

“1 don’t know,’’ she said, curtly, 

The change in her voice, the forbidding cold- 
ness in her face, as he looked quickly up, took 
away the last remnant of his courage and self- 
possession, 

‘Miss Lee! , Violet!’ he exclaimed. Then, 
with a sort of pained wonder, ‘are you angry ? 
I—oh Let me tell the whole; in one word, 
I came here, because I wanted to ask you to be 
my wife.” 

The ice broken, he was hurrying on with a 
flood of eager protestations, but she stopped him, 

“T can hear nothing more!’’ she said.  ‘* Not 
a word! Ifanything in my conduct has led you 
to suppose I anticipated this avowal, 1 have been 
wrong. I can neyer be your wife.” 

He sank down on the bench, she thought with 
joy at his release. She was on her feet, close to 
the door, 

“We part friends! This is all a mistake !” 
she said, and passed out. 

‘* Violet! Violet 1°’ 

But the name only came in a sort of gasp from 
his lips—the sound did not reach her. After a 
time he got strength enough to rise—somebody 
might surprise him there. He must get away, 
out of the reach of eyery human being. He 
rushed blindly away—along the beach, where 
the surf beat dismally, and seemed to mock him 
with its monotonous. complaint—away up the 
road, toward the hills, neyer pausing, until he 
was a great distance from the hotel. 

How long atime passed he could not have told ; 
hours, more like years or ages, he would have 
thought, if he had been capable of any coherent 
reflection, when he heard his name called in a 
tone of frightened entreaty. 

“ Bolton! Bolton! Dospeak ; do answer me!’ 

He looked up, and saw Harriet Crosby. 








CHAPTER IX. 


Morprep’s first feeling was one of anger at the 
intrusion; the next, a sense of shame to be found 
lying there like some wounded animal, that had 
crept away to its coyert to suffer in solitude. 
He rose, trying to utter words of surprise about 
seeing her, but she did not wait for him to finish. 

“T was so frightened about you, I couldn’t 
help coming. Don’t be vexed with me,’ she ex- 
claimed, eagerly. 

‘« Frightened ?”’ he repeated, with a vain effort 
to speak naturally. |“ Did you think I had lost 
my way, or got drowned? What was there to be 
frightened about?” 
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exaggerate ; but she told me they had been lovers 

your face, you wouldn’t ask,’ she cried. from the time they were children. "She, herself, 
She sat down on a fallen tree-trunk, put her } was most anxious for the match.” 

hands over her eyes, and sobbed aloud. She haa “T always knew Mrs. Lee had an aversion to 


been so shaken and anxious all the morning, Ee meat? 
; 


‘©Oh, Bolton! Bolton! If you could only see 





she could not have kept back her tears, though ‘Oh, she has nothing to do with the matter! 
she had no wish to do so. In the midst of her} Violet is not a girl to he influenced by anybody.” 
nervousness she was able to remember that they He turned moodily away; it was plain that he 
would plead for her better than’ any words could could not bear the least disparaging remark in 
do. regard to her. 

“ Crying ? he said, too much dazed by his ‘‘ Well,” he said, after a brief silence, ‘‘it is 
long hours of insane misery to be conscious of only one more blunder; my life| has been made 


more than a dull wonder. ‘ Don’t—don’t éry ! } up of them.” 
Has anything happened? Are youinsometrou-} Here was an opening at last. Miss Crosby 
ble?” was quick to take advantage of it. 


“Oh, Bolton!’ shecried. ‘Don’t be cruel to 
me; I don’t deserve it; indeed.I don’t.” — 

He looked at her in surprise. It was so long 
since his youthful fancy had faded from his mind, 
that he did not remember how his words could, 


“T am in very great trouble,” she answered, 
wiping away her tears; ‘‘ but it is not for myself 
—I could bear that.” 

“Not for yourself?” he repeated, in the same 
dulled, wondering manner, but asked no ques- 
tion; stood looking away through a break in the } in. any manner, have touched her. 
trees which framed in a picture of the sea in the «After my confession, the day we met—after 
distance—so absent, so preoccupied in the cold } my humbling myself! Oh, Bolton, I did wrong! 
weight of his suffering, that it was difficult to; I can see that; but, at least, I had a good mo- 
attach any meaning to her language. tive. I meant to acti for the best.” 

“You are not vexed with me for coming ?”’ she «Tam sure you did—quite sure. I was not 
asked, timidly. ‘I was so anxious, so grieved, } thinking of anything wliere you were concerned.” 
T could not endure it any longer.” He stopped, because he remembered that the 

“So you came in search of me? That was speech sounded brutal, after her sympathy and 
very good of you—very good.” kindness. For an instant Miss Crosby could not 

«Sit down here,” she suid, gently taking hold | easily have decided whether she loved or hated 
of his hand. ‘Let metalk to you! Oh, Bolton! } him most. She had an idea that, in any case, 
you said, only the other day, we were friends. } the time might come when the latter feeling 
Prove it by letting me share your suffering.” would be predominant. 

“Tt couldn’t be shared,” he said, wearily. ‘««T am glad you were not thinking of me,” she 
«« And why should I trouble anybody? Tve not said; ‘*for, whatever mistakes I made, I have 
certainly suffered enough to atone!’ 

He did not answer; he actually did not hear 
her, she saw; yet it was difficult to offer him a 
plainer chance. . 

“T have made you take a long walk,’ were 
his next words. ‘You must be very tired, I am 


complained.” 

“No; you wouldn’t do that; but don’t be too 
proud to accept my sympathy,” she pleaded. 
«You don’t want me ie pretend ignorance of 
what has happened 

“Did she tell you?’ he interrupted, more 





” 








quickly. | afraid. 
«Oh, don't think about her; she’s not worth “Oh, how can you talk to me about that?” 
it!” she exclaimed, impatiently. ‘Do you suppose 





“Stop! he said; ‘not a word against her!) I am thinking of myself?” 
She has done nothing wrong! TI was mistaken! “You are very good, very kind. I don’t de- 
L suppose I have been a vain, blind idiot! She’s } serve it,” he replied, stretching out his hand, 
not to blame for that.” ; though he spoke in the same apathetic manner. 
Miss Crosby felt herself grow very angry; but} She seized his hand between both hers; but 
it would not answer to show it, though she must it lay cold’ and nerveless in her grasp. For 
indulge in one stab. : nearly the first time in her life, at any impor-- 
‘«She was to blame in never letting you know tant crisis, she was at a loss what to say, how to 
that she was all this while cron engaged to } act. She could not bear the idea of losing the 
heP cousin, Hugh Leonard.’ { present moments. If she could not soften him 
«Did she tell you so?” into some recognition of her love, before they 
‘« Her mother told me, last night. No, Imustn’t} parted, who could tell what might happen ere 
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they met again? Between mortification, wrath, 
and a bitter sense of misery, she stood silent. 

“Shall we go back?” he asked. “I think it 
must be growing late.” 

He took his watch out of his pocket; the erys- 
tal had been broken by the violence with which 
he had flung himself on the ground. | He colored 
a little. The shame he felt at this evidence of 
his weakness gave him force to appear more com- 
posed. 


She did not answer him. When he i 


his question, she walked slowly on by his’ side, } 


still silent, her face averted. They came out of 
the wood on to the summit of the hill. The long } 
line of beach lay stretched out before them in 
the afternoon light. The surf was beating in } 
angrily upon the shore; a low mass of frowning 
clouds hung over the horizon ; the wind moaned 
up with a sullen roar, that added to the dreari- 
ness of the scene. 

“We shall have a storm,” he said, after a 
little. 

He was determined there should be no further 
approach to a scene. He was grateful for her 
kindness; but he would not howl and groan like 
a hurt child, to be ashamed of it after. No con- 
ception of what was agitating her had crossed 
his mind. He would talk, any commonplace, as 
he would have done at any common time. But 
she never answered this remark, any more thun 
the former one. 

‘‘T fear you are tired out,” he added. 

She stopped short, and turned her pale, trou- 
bled face upon him. 

Yes, Iam tired out,’’ she said; ‘but it is 
not bodily fatigue! Tam tired of trying to com- 
fort you a little, and being shown so plainly that 
you despise and hate me!’ 

He stood utterly confounded by her violence. 

eo Miss Crosby !” 

“Don’t speak to me! Not a word!’ she ex- 
claimed, stamping on the ground. “Go your 
way, and leave me to go mine! That is all I 
ask! You can doso much !’’ 

“Don’t misunderstand me! Indeed I am 
grateful; I do appreciate your kindness Ry 

‘‘ You have never forgiven me!’’ she broke in. 
«You are cruel and revengeful! Haven't I ex- 
piated my fault? Haven’t I suffered enough? 
Is there ever a day or night, ever an hour in 
either, that I am not mocked by the recollection 
of the happiness that was in my reach; that I 
flung away from a mistaken sense of duty !”’ 

She threw up her arms, with a despairing ges- 
ture, then covered her face with her hands, cry- 
ing, 

“What have I said! 





AmImad! Go away, 
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Bolton Mordred! Don’t ever come near me 
again! Oh, I do think I shall die!” 

She flung herselfon the ground, in a paroxysm 
of sobs, calling upon him, if he had any mercy, 
to leave her there alone. Slowly, across his 
dazed brain, came a perception of what the scene 
meant. She-cared for him! She had never for- 
gotten the old dream. In her sympathy for his 
trouble she had ‘become so unnerved, that her 
secret broke out in spite of her pride. 
deeply touched; ‘he was very, very sorry for 
her. Then he remembered that, in all the world, 
there was nobody but this woman to care what 
hé endured. THis life had come to an end, not 
in the way of work or ambition—he would not 
beso weak as that—but in all things connected 
with love or happiness the end had come. If she 
did care; if she would rather be with him in his 
suffering, why not ask her tocome? What would 
it matter Where he was personally concerned? 
Only it seemed an impertinence and presumption 
to suppose that she would be willing. He wanted 
to act aright, and like a man who had courage 
to face the worst that fate could thrust upon him. 
Iie knew that, at present, it was sheer despera- 
tion, no braver feeling, which had possession of 
him, but he would try to do what was best. This 
woman before him, about whom he had once 
woven a fanciful dream, filled him with a vague 
pity. She suffered, he could see that; and he 
was so sorry for anybody who suffered. 

If she still cared for him, why should he not 
speak? She had been very brave in the old time! 
It was of his comfort and his future only that she 
thought when she sent him from her. During all 
these years, she had been faithful to the past, 
which had gone so completely out of his mind. 
If he could make her happy ; if she would accept 
the poor fragments of a heart, why let her take 
them. Only it was difficult to say all this, lest 
he should wound her pride and self-respect. 

Looking at him, under cover of the white 
hands she still held before her face, Harriet 
Crosby read in his countenance a portion of the 
thoughts which crossed his mind. She rose 
slowly, wiped away her tears, and said, with a 
mournful smile, 

“T believe I am a little beside myself to-day; 
but, if ever you think of it, dear friend, you will 
remember that I pitied you, that 1 sympathized 
with your grief. Now let us go!” A 

‘‘Wait a little,’ he answered. «I want to 
say something. TI don’t know how to do it is 

“Ts there anything you can hesitate to say to 
me, Bolton?” she interrupted, reproachfully. © 

“Tt sounds so presumptuous—so impertinent 
at this moment,’ he answered. 


He was 
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‘‘Tt will not be to me! Tell me, Bolton! tell 
me!’ She laid her hand softly on his, and 
looked up into his face. 

‘Could you still care for me, Harriet? Is the 
old dream still at all dear to you?” 

She gave him one glance, and turned her head 
away, still letting her hand lie in his. 

‘© Will you stay with me?” he asked. ‘Shall 
we try to get back to the old days once more?” 

“Tf you want me,” she whispered. ‘Oh, 
Bolton, 1 will be a true, loving wife! I shall not 
be afraid of care or poverty! I could bear any- 
thing with you!” ‘ 

It was done. Nothing could add to)or dimin- 
ish from his misery; at least, he could make her 
life pleasant. 

“There will be nothing of all that,” he said. 
“Did you not know that I was a rich man now, 
Harriet?” 

‘* No. 

that !”” 
_ J only tell it ‘that you need have neither 
seruple or fear. I know they would be for me. 
You are a good woman, Harriet—the truest, 
bravest heart, I haye ever found.” 

She had won. But she could not exult. There 
was enough capability of good left in her to 
make her loathe the part she was acting; but she 
loved him; nothing should defeat her now. 
They talked for a while, quietly enough, then 
walked slowly homeward. 

“I am a yery dull companion, Harriet,’ he 
said, rousing himself from a revery, into which 
he had fallen. 

‘Never to me!”’ she answered. ‘‘ Believe me, 
Bolton, I’d rather share your gloomiest moments 
than be made a queen—always believe that,” 

« Such a good, good woman—such a true, brave 
woman !’’ he exclaimed, 


Oh, Bolton! you didn’t think I knew 





CHAPTER X. 


Try came out in sight of the bridge where 
Mr. Iverson had met with his accident. A little 
dog of Mrs. Morris’s had wandered away from 
the hotel, and, at sight of Harriet, came tearing 
up to express his joy at the appearance of a 
friend, and tried as hard to make it appear that 
he had come out in search of her, instead of 
having started upon some private expedition, as 
if he had been gifted with speech, and able to 
tell lies. 

“You bad Punch ; you were running away,” 
said Harriet; but Punch declared his innocence 
by an expressive whine, and sat straight up on 
the extremity of his tail with an injured air. 

_ .6This was where that poor Iverson got hurt,”’ 


Mordred said, more for the sake of saying some- 
thing than from any other veason. : 

“Yes, Oh, what a dreadful morning it was 
T never shall forget it.” 

She shuddered, and looked go distressed, that 
he wanted to get her thoughts away from the re- 
collection. In his softened mood, he could not 
bear to think of anybody suffering. 

«Some one told me some gossip,’’ he said, try- 
ing to smile and talk as people do at ordinary 
times. ‘They said you were likely to marry 
Mr. Iverson.” 

“7 don’t think it was ever likely,” she an- 
swered, laughing a little. ‘ You know now that 
it was not.” 

«And yet I almost wonder you have not mar- 
ried !”” 


“Don’t say such things, Bolton! They hurt 


me! I haye a right to let you see my whole 
heart. It has never held a thought except for 
you.” 


‘Such a true, brave Harriet!” he murmured 
again, in the absent way that irritated her. His 
eyes wandered off to where Punch was going 
insane over an imaginary enemy under the 
bridge. 

That was so little to hear himsay. Ter heart, 
false and hard as it was, ached for a more elo- 
quent recognition of its affection. She had some 
wild idea that, if she could only make him pic- 
ture her, during those three years of separation, 
every instant faithful to his memory, that it 
would obliterate from his mind, for the time, 
even his pain, and leave her uppermost. 

“Sometime you will know,” she said. 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

“JT believe I was thinking aloud,” returned 
she. ‘Oh, Bolton! I am shy and ashamed yet ; 
but I want you to know the whole truth. I want 
you to know that, in all these years, I have had 
no thought but for you. Well, Mr. Iverson did 
ask me to marry him! TI had to tell him it was 
impossible. I had eyen to tell him that I only 
cared for one human being in the world.” 

‘Such a good Harriet.’” Nothing more. 

“Oh, Bolton!” she exclaimed, laying her 

: clasped hands on his shoulder. ‘* You will trust 
me always. We shall be happy.” 

He tried to utter some proper words; they died 
on his lips. She drew his arm about her waist, 
and they stood so in silence for a few seconds, 
she busy talking, and he trying to look at her 
and smile. 

They did not notice Mrs, Perey, who passed 
along the bank above, having come out for a little 
walk. She stopped to regard them, then went 
her way, thinking, 
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«Well, there’s no danger for Robert Iverson. 
I was half afraid, when I found her here, that 
he had been making a fool of himself. I’m glad 
I saw this.” 

She walked on toward the hotel, and Harriet 
talked of truth and fidelity; so determined to 
rouse her companion into warmer words, that, 
over and over again, she repeated that she had 
never once given any other man the least en- 
couragement. Finally, getting in earnest, as she 
always did when she told lies, she wove a very 
pretty romance out of her refusal of Iverson, 
only two days before Mordred arrived, enlarg- 
ing and embellishing, until she gave their exact 
conversation. 

«But, after that, he wrote to me, and I had 
to answer. I had to tell himthe truth. I knew 
I could trust him! I said I had always loved 
you. Oh, dear me! I hope his sister won’t 
rammage among his papers, and find the letter. 
That woman is capable of anything!” 

“Tt could do no hurt,’’ Mordred said, and 
stopped to look down at Punch, who had come 
up from under the bridge, and was growling over 
a paper he held in his teeth, as if it had been a 
muskrat. 

Miss Crosby sat down to rest for a moment, 
and was busy arranging her veil, which had got 
loosened. Out of sheer idleness Mordred tried to 
take the paper from Punch, and Punch growled, 
and allowed himself to be lifted off his legs before 
he would relinquish it. Mordred untwisted the 
crumpled sheet, glanced at it, read several para- 
graphs, turned the page. He looked up with a 
white, set face, just as Miss Crosby rose from her 
seat, 

‘« What have you there?” she asked. 

«Your letter to Mr. Iverson,” was his answer, 
and put it in her hands.” 

She recognized it at once. It was only the en- 
velope she had burned. The letter had been in 
his pocket, had dropped out when he fell, and 
lodged among the logs, to be found by Punch at 
that inopportune moment. 

«© Why did you tell me that falsehood?” he 
asked, sternly. 

She was trying for an explanation. 
failed her. 

«There was no need of an untruth,” he went 
on. ‘I did not ask you to say you had always 
cared for me.” 

«But I had! T did!” she cried, in an agony, 
which was not feigned. 

A second time in one day duped, deceived! 
Tt was too much, He grew livid with wrath. 

«J should be sorry to have you break an en- 
gagement on my account,’ said he, ‘ That sick 


Words 


ing utterance of his name. 





man still considers you his betrothed. Go home 
to him—your place is there.” 

«Bolton! Only listen: 

‘Not a word! You have romanced enough 
for one morning! I believe that you count for 
something in the unhappiness that has befallen 
me! TI believe that, insome way, it is your doing 
that Violet treated me as she did. At least Pll 
know the truth.” 

“Bolton! Bolton!” 





Only the same despair- 
Her death-like face 
might have pleaded for her, but he would not 
look. 

«Why you have done this, only the devil who 
prompts you could tell!” he went on. ‘ En- 
gaged to another man, after having once tried to 
wreck my life, you must needs meddle again ! 
Your arts have separated me from the woman I 
loyed. You wanted that; you wanted to fool 
and cajole me, as you did before, then tell me 
that you were engaged.”’ 

“No! nol” 

“Don’t deny! Don’t speak! I have no wish 
to say harsh things. You are of no concern to 
me. I spoke as I did to-day because you seemed 
to suffer. Of course, it was to serve some object 
of your own—what, I neither know nor care.” 

“JT loved you, Bolton! I loved you!” 

«So you did Mr. Iverson, last week! Look 
at your letter! Why, you're poorer in invention 
than I’d have thought, Miss Crosby. You could 
only repeat to me the self-same words you had 
written him.” 

«Could I know you would ever come back? 
Could——” 

‘«Pray, don’t try for excuses? They are un- 
necessary! Don’t be afraid; I shall not betray 
you—your secret is safe! Go, wait by the bed- 
side of your betrothed husband, till he recovers 
enough to know you, and save your falsehoods 
for him.” ib gs 

He turned and hurried away, not heeding the 
ery she sent after him, and she was alone with 
her misery—the greater, the more hopeless, the 
more like the torment of a lost spirit, because it 
was deserved. 





e ; CHAPTER XI. 


Tun sky had grown blacker; the wind more 
violent. The surf was breaking in great waves 
upon the beach. When Mordred reached the 
hotel’he found the landlord and two of his men 
standing on the veranda, looking away down 
Binnyford Bay, which curved to the left, while 
in front of the house, and to the right, stretched 
the ocean, black with the coming storm. 
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“I’m sorry I let ’em go,” the landlord was } one vast cloud, that wrapped it from horizon to 
saying; ‘‘ but what could I do?” zenith. Jagged lightnings began to play along 
“Stop a woman!” returned one of the men. } the rock-like masses of cloud; heavy thunders 
“Why, that gal would go. When we got to the} broke, knell-like, above the awful roaring of the 
depot, and found the train had started, she was } sea.) On, on, his eyes strained toward the seeth- 
like a wild thing. She said she'd go, if she} ing waters, where the frail barque danced to and 
walked, and her mother was about as bad; so} fro, now uplifted on a huge wave, now going 
then I told ’em, if they would start, there was} down, down, threatening to disappear before his 


the sail-boat.”’ very sight, into the depths of the gulf. Once he 
Mordred turned from one to the other, afraid } thought it was lost; it appeared again, righted 
to put the questions that rose to his lips. itself, was flung forward upon the coming swell. 


«It’s about Mrs. Lee and her daughter,” the } Always he was dashing forward; the horse never 
landlord said. ‘They would take a sail-boat swerved or stayed. Some portion of his rider’s 
over to Strothers, instead of waiting for to-mor-} spirit seemed to animate his frame—on! on! 
row’s train.” The house appeared just beyond. He was search- 
“When did they go?” ing wildly for the yacht. If it should be gone! 
“Only about half an hour. You can see the} If his friends had changed. their minds, and 
boat with a glass. It blows great guns; there's : left that morning, no other help within miles! 
going to be an awful storm !’’ It was there—he saw it. He could save her yet ! 
The terrible fright which turned him to ice, Hie had reached the house. His mad approach 
made Mordred appear fairly quiet. brought out the inmates, as he sprang to the 
‘* Who is with them?” he asked. ground, pointing to the distant boat, and shouting, 
‘Only young Solmes. I tried my best to keep “We can reach it; only be quick! There are 
*em from starting, but you might as well have} two women on board. If you don’t want their 
talked to the wind. They'll be upset! I don’t} death on your souls, quick! quick !’’ 
know whatto do; the boats haint come in yet.} There were willing, strong hands to aid. The 
There’s no way of going arter ’em, even if it } yacht was unmoored; the sail wasup. They were 
would do any good.” skimming away in the teeth of the tempest like 
«Saddle me a horse—quick!’’ ordered Mor-} a monster-bird. The yacht was a large craft, 
dred. ‘There’s a yacht at Markham’s, six } meant for longer and sterner voyages than this. 
miles down; don’t lose a minute.’’ Away they sped, Mordred watching in the bow. 
When he could think at all, he was on the} They were gaining on the boat; but could they 
horse, and galloping away down the sands. lt} reach it in time? He saw it plunge forward 
seemed to him that he was running a race with } more heavily than before. A new toss; a great 
death, and must strain every nerve if he would } wave shut it from sight. Then he saw it again, 
not be beaten. mastless, rudderless, beating to and fro, dashed 
Away, away he dashed, almost as swift as the } up and down, like some live thing. 
wind, though it seemed to him that the horse “There's Tom’s Point,’”’ he heard somebody 
scarcely moved, that hours, ages were consumed } Say. ‘‘ Perhaps the man can beach her there. 
in the mad race. Away, away down the sands; zt 
and now off in the distance he could desery the 
little sail-boat, fit only for a pleasant day’s 
amusement, off in the middle of the bay, beaten 
hither and thither by the tempest; in sight, and 
yet as far from the possibility of his help as if a 
whole world rolled between. 
“Violet! Violet!’ the ery burst in a frenzied 
groan from his lips, as he dashed on faster, faster! 
Oh, it was useless!—all in vain! He must 
see her perish before his eyes, and could not aid 
her! He fancied he had ridden leagues. The } 
house he sought would never come in view— 
never! and each moment so precious for Violet 
—her life! her life! 





He's trying to use his oars. Oh 

Mordred covered his eyes. He could not sup- 
port the sight. On flew the yacht; it was near- 
ing the Point. ' 

‘We'll save them yet!’’ shouted his friend’s 
voice. a 
Then a sudden ery of dismay from every man 
on board! The yacht was very near the boat 
now. They could see the two women crouched 
under the seats. Another dash of the wind— 
another sweep of the white foam; the little boat 
was lifted bodily out of the water, and flung 
upon a projecting rock. There were only two 
figures visible, and a woman’s veil floated out on 
the receding swell. 

Ife was conscious of shrieking the words aloud, Mordred had a rope tied about him, flung him- 
as if the horse could understand. On, on—faster, self into the surf—was swimming toward the ob- 
faster! Up rushed the storm. The heaven was ; ject that the waves buffeted. He knew who it 
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was. Violet! Violet! He had been under the Two days after Bolton Mordred’s departure, 
water till he was nearly suffocated; it was death { Miss Crosby was informed that Mr. Iverson had 
coming. If he could only grasp her; if they } recovered consciousness, and would soon be on 
might go down together ; if he might only catch ‘the high road to health. She was now ready to 
her in his arms, and pags into eternity with that perform her duty, a very plain one she decided 
precious form clasped in them. —that of taking up her poo ar as chief watcher 

A sudden sweep of a wave brought the figure ; by his bed. 
close to his reach; he stretched out his hands, Mrs. Percy could not see the affair in the same 
blindly ; he was holding ler fast; a new dash of } light, and treated Miss Crosby to such a returh, 
water; an awful blackness. He only knew that { for what she called that young lady’s impertinent 
he was drowning, with Violet strained to his } assurance, that Miss Crosby lost control of her 
breast. temper, and informed her that as’ she was to be- 

When Bolton Mordred came to himself it was } come Mr. Iverson’s wife, perhaps it would be well 
night; he lay on a bed; two of his’ friends were } for the sister to guard her tongue. 
watching. He opened his eyes with an awful ery, ’ ‘Their voices penetrated to the inner chamber, 
and heard the voices call, ‘ All safe—all safe!” { and they heard Mr. Iverson call, 
then sank slowly back on the pillows, once more. ‘ Blyira !”? 

The next morning dawned bright and beau- Fortunately, the nurse was absent for & mo- 
tiful; no trace of yesterday’s storm visible. }ment; the two ladies pushed into’ the room, 
Bolton Mordred was able to go down stairs..§ Harriet getting up a little cry of rapture and 
Violet was safe. They would not let her leave { thankfulness, which changed to a moaning gur- 
her bed; but when Mordred pleaded for just one { gle in her throat, as Mrs. Percy exclaimed, 
look, Mrs. Lee was too much softened to refuse, «Three days ago, I saw this girl stand, with 
and led him into the chamber. her hands on Bolton Mordred’s shoulder, and 

He had meant to be very quiet and calm; but ? his arm about oe pena she says she’s en- 
the sight of the beautiful face which met his; the § gaged to you ; 
touch of the fair hands that reached out to take “Hush!” Mr. Iverson said, faintly. << Evra, 
his own, sent every wise resolution flying out of ; go out for a little.” 
his mind. He could not remember his promise ; She dared not refuse. As the door closed be- 
could only see that face, and fall on his knees be- {hind her, the gaunt, wasted hand of the sick 
side the bed, crying, man beckoned to Harriet: 

“Violet! Violet! You did not mean it; you “T only wanted to spare you’ mortification,” 
won’t send me from you. Violet! Violet!” he said. ‘I saw you open my desk that night. 

It was not possible that the whole truth should } I understand that you meant to destroy all trace 
fail to come out, and then, very soon, Mrs. Lee } of our engagement. You needn’t' be alarmed ; 
appeared with a cup of broth that Violet must } I shall never claim you.” 
take. And the broth got spilled, for Mordred She got out of the room. Two days after, she 
had seized the mother’s two hands, and was beg- } persuaded Mrs. Morris to go home. The whole 
ging and. praying for his happiness; and when} campaign had been a failure.’ She must make 
she looked at Violet, Mrs. Lee knew that it was her} what she could out of life; she had done her 
child’s happiness as well which she must grant. } scheming too well—over done’ it;' and, besides 

So she gave in as prettily as possible; and a} her real suffering, had to remember that the 
week later she was very glad of it, for she re-} honest truth might, after all, have served better 
ceived a letter from Hugh Leonards, announcing }{ than the treachery and falsehood which she had 
his engagement. tried ONCE TOO OFTEN. 
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‘My soul was like a captive chained, If angels visit earth unseen, © 
In dungeon and in night, ‘Tis but to blinded eyes. 
Until thy presence broke the gloom, I knew thee, darling, from the first, 


And flooded it with light ! As coming from the skies! 
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BY MARIETTA WOLLEY. 





A orowpED party at Newport! A deep, bay- 
window in the library, where the emerald cur- 
tains swept down to the mossy carpet, and we 
were as much alone as if we were in the green 
depths of a forest. 


‘« Am I so unreasonable, then ?”’ said Murray } 


Hammond, looking down upon me with a queer 
blending of tenderness and reproach in his clear 
eyes. 


‘Yes, you are unreasonable, unjust—like all } 


men,’ I repeated, with a deeper emphasis on 
each word, 
«Because I remind you of your promise to 


me, and speak of its fulfillment, 1 am unreason-, 


able, am 1?” 

“‘T never made any promise.’ 

«JT understood it as such.” 

“You don’t want any other man to speak to 
me, Murray Hammond.” 

“J wonder who is unreasonable now?” he 
‘asked, keeping his good humor, ina way that was 
very provoking to an angry woman. ‘‘ Because 
T warn you against Col. Hareling, and tell you 
that it is very disagreeable to me to see you 
dancing with a man who isn’t fit to be in, any 
decent woman’s presence——”’ 

‘You don’t like me to ppeakd to Mr. Churchill 
either, do you?” 

«J have never said so.” 

‘You could find nothing to say to his discredit ; 
he has every qualification to make a woman 
happy.” 

As I spoke, I calmly pickel the petals of a 
queenly calla from my bouquet, and they show- 
ered down upon my pink satin-dress like extra 
large snow-flakes, 

‘«Bvery qualification, except the trifling ones 
of heart and brains,’’;answered Murray. 

‘He is worth ten hundred thousand,’’ said I, 
purposely spreading out the sum, instead of say- 
ing a million, thinking it would sound larger. 

« And I am worth scarcely ten thousand.” 

‘And he admires me very much; so aunt 
Isabelle says.”’ 
this time pink, from the heart of a moss-rose. 
‘She says this romantic idea of: love is: all non- 
sense.” 

“Twish your aunt, Isabelle were——’ His 
tone suddenly changed. ‘Do you know, Mar- 
garet,” he said, “that itis the knowledge that 
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Another shower of snow-flakes,” 


you have always had such an influence as hers 
at home, that makes me wonder how you can be 
so noble, have so few faults——”’ 

‘So. few faults! Oh, Murray !’’ My lips, 
that I had tried to keep proudly curved, grew 
tremulous. We were very near a reconciliation. 
I did not rebel when the hand that had wrought 
such destruction to my flowers was gently, but 
closely, imprisoned, to keep it from further 
mischief. : 

«And yet, my darling, it makes me tremble 
for your future. |My little girl is so impulsive, 
so easily influenced by those she loves; it is that 
influence I fear for her.” 

“‘Hnsh! What a sweet voice !’’ I cried. Just 
across the piazza was the music-room, and the 
low, French window, near which the piano was 
standing, was open, and the words came to us 
distinctly, sung by a woman’s voice, full of 
power and tenderness. 


Clasp your arms round her neck to-night, 
Little Nell! 
Arms 50 delicate, soft, and white, 
And yet so strong in love’s strane might; 
. Clasp them around the kneeling form, 
Fold them tenderly, close and warm, 
And who can tell, 
But such slight Jinks may draw her back, 
Away from the fatal, fatal track? 
Who can tell, little Nell? 


Press your lips to her lips of snow, 
Little Nell! 
Oh, baby-heart ! may you never know 
Tho anguish that makes them quiyer 80% 
But now, in her weakness and mortal pain, 
Let your kisses fall like dewy rain,, 
Aud who can tell, 
But your innocent love, your childish kiss, 
May lure her back from the dread abyss. 
Who can tell, little Nell? 


Lay your cheek on her aching breast, 
Little Nell! 

To you ‘tis a refuge of holy rest: 

But.a dying bird never drooped its crest 

‘With a deadlier pain in its wounded heart, 

Ah! love’s sweet links may be torn apart, 
Little Nell? 

The altar may flame with gems and gold, 

And splendor be bought, and peace be sold, 
But is it well, little Nell? 


Veil her face with your tresses bright, 
Little Nell! 
Hide that vision out of her sight, 
Those dark, dark eyes, with their tender light ; 
Uplift your pure face—can it be 
She will bid farewell to Heaven and thee, 
Little Nell? 
Your mute lips plead with eloquent power, 
Her tears fall like a tropic shower— 
It is well, little Nell! 


Close your blue eyes'now in‘sleep; 
Little Nell! 

The angles smile to see her weep. 

At morn a ship will cleave the deep, 
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And one alone will be borne away, 

And one will clasp thee close, and pray, 
Oh, little Nell! 

Never! Never, beneath the sun, 

Will you dream what you this night haye done— 
Done so well, little Nell! 


Long before the song was ended my tears were 
falling; but Murray should not see them, I said 
to myself. I turned my head away, and drew 
my hand from his clasp. 

“Do you not see, Margaret; that Heaven sent 
that song? Sent it to prove to you that hearts 
cannot be tortured and sold without paying a 
penalty of woe and guilt.” 

I purposely mistook his meaning. 

“Do you dare to think I could ever be tempted 
to do wrong?”’ I said. 

‘Noi God knows I believe you to be inno- 
cent as a child; you always seem just like a 
child to me—just as innocent and sweet. I am 
only afraid they will influence you at home, and 
make your life wretched, my darling.” 

There was infinite love and p ‘ading in his 
tone. But my heart hardened. 

«You are very complimentary, Me Haniuond. 


times, and in the breakfast-room. ‘No one,” I 
said to myself, ‘‘ shall see that T suffered.” 

But my aunt Isabelle had quick eyes. 

«What is the matter, Margaret?’ she said. 
“Have you a headache? You look ill.”’ 

“She quarreled with my lord Hammond last 
night, and don’t feel an appetite,” said Dorothy, 
breaking her egg. ‘I saw her look at him like 
a female iceberg as we came away.” 

“Tt is a very good thing if Maggie has quar- 
reled with Mr. Hammond,”’ said aunt Isabelle, 
approvingly. ‘Tam glad that my lessons, my 
advice, rather, is taking effect at last.” 

“Of course it is a good thing,” said Dot; “when 
Mr. Hammond has only his profession, and a 
little beggarly amount that his mother left him, 
and Mr. Churehill is worth a million. For my 
part, I like golden calves. I believe in them; 
I baw down and worship them with all the rest. 
But to talk of something else. What are you 
going to wear at the Ford’s ball?” 

“T am not going,” I replied. 

“Not going!’ Both Dot and my aunt looked 


You seem to have boundless faithin my strength Sup aghast. ‘Not going! Why? How? What?” 


of mind.”’ 


“Tam going to uncle Willard’s to stay a week 


The cool, sarcastic tone touched him I saw, } or two’ 


for the color left his face, and his lips, which 
could be as tender as a woman’s, put on the firm, 
resolute expression they could assume upon oc- 
casion. 

‘Tt is time, Margaret,”’ he said, sternly, “that 
you and I come to a full and clear understanding; 
and if you have not made any promises, that you 
should make them. I love you better than any- 
thing in the world, better than all the world ; 
and you love me, that I know—for you have told 
me so; and if you have not, I have read it in your 
eyes a thousand times; and that knowledge has 
made me very patient with you. But there is a 
limit to all human endurance; and after this 
night I shall never say a word to you to influence 
you either way; you must choose for yourself, 
whether a costly palace, or a humbler home 
and a true, honest love, is the most precious to 
you—and must choose soon, too.” 

His arms were folded now, and he looked 
down upon me with a look of sternness and de- 
termination in his blue eyes, that I had never 
seen there before. 

“Must! my lord Hammond 

But I had no time to finish the angry sentence, 
for the curtrzin was parted suddenly, and my 
sister stood before us. 

“JT have been looking for you everywhere, 
Maggie,” she said. “ Aunt Isabelle wants to go 
home.”’ 

I lay awake half the night, but I was up be- 
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“Uncle Willard’s!” cried Dot. 
were never there in your life.” 

“Well, that is no sign that I shall not be 
there in less than two days. You know what he 
wrote about aunt Ellinor.’’ 

« Aunt Hllinor,” cried my aunt. ‘ Just as if 
the sickness of a crazy old women should take 
you from Newport, in the height of the season, 
when we have rented this cottage, too, for the 
summer.” 

“Tam going,” said I, quietly. 

“T wouldn’t go, if I were you, Maggie,” said 
Dot, “they are people we know nothing about.” 

«They are your mother’s brother and sister, 
young lady, and the more shame to you and me 
that we know nothing about them. Here we are 
within a hundred miles of them, and have never 
been there since we were babies.” 

«They are wretchedly poor, aren’t they?” 
said Dot. 

‘Well. what would we be, young lady, if our 
debts were paid? What will we be, if we don’t 
happen to fetch a good price in the market? 
Here we are, using up what little money we have 
to trick ourselves. out, like cattle at a country 
fair, rushing about. from sea-shore to watering- 
place, and from watering-place to Washington, 
just like half the girls we meet at those places, 
‘marked, like sheep, with figures,’ waiting for 
the highest bidder; I wouldn’t talk about any- 
thing, or anybody being poor, after that.” 


«Why you 
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«You can ridicule my efforts for you, if you; if you should live a thousand years, no one will 
like,’ wailed my aunt. “‘ My brother took your } ever care for you as he does. Dear Murray!” 
mother, when a mere child, from all. her rustic } Here something glittered and fell on my hand. I 
surroundings; wisely, too. I don’t say but that } dashed it away impatiently. ‘ But to be the wife 
they are good enough people, and in very com-} of a poor man; to share a life of love and toil, 
fortable circumstances, I believe; but I have } and to give up all the splendor and high station 
said, and I still affirm, that uncultivated country } that is offered to you, and which all the girls 
people are not proper associates for young ladies ; about you are dying for.’’ Here was another 
impatient movement, and I turned away from 
the glass. ‘I will go away from it all; I will 
go to uncle Willard’s, and forget all about it for 
a month. There will be nothing there to in- 
fluence me either way, and when I come back 
I will decide.” 

I kept my word and went to uncle Willard’s. 


in your station.” 

At this I looked square into aunt Isabelle’s 
faded, wax-like face, and told her that I thought 
there was ‘such a thing as people’s natures 
being cultivated too much, and all their kind- 
ness, and tenderness, and humanity being ed 
rowed down, and overgrown by acrop of fashion- 
able frivolity and heartlessness.” At which Neyer shall | forget my welcome. 
speech, delivered with exceeding clearness of} ‘‘ Wall, wall! If it don’t beat all!’ was my 
tone, Dot remarked, as I left the room, that} uncle's greeting, ‘ Did you ever, Betsey, see the 

beat on’t? How she has growd! Got your 
mother’s eyes, though; and for the sake of them, 
my dear, you'd be as welcome as flowers in May, 
| if we hadn’t never know’d you, and you wuzzn't 
no sort of kin to us. There, Betsey, see that 
smile. Hain’t that. little Margery right over 
again? God bless you, my dear! T can’t heip 


“Mageie was getting on to her high-horse again,” 
In my own room I had it out with myself. I 
walked straight to the mirror, and commenced 
brushing out my long hair, as I had a habit of 
doing in my heroic moments, which I suppose I 
might give another name to; not so pretty. What 
kind of a face looked back on me? Handsome, 
pearly complexion, with cheeks and lips rosy } it-” 
with youth and health, now crimson with some- These last seemingly irreleyent words, spoken 
thing else ; eyes that were capable of great dis- tn an apologetic tone, I] knew referred to the 
dain and great tenderness, quick to assume both } tear that shone in uncle Willard’s honest blue 
expressions, if cause there were; lips, now proudly eyes, as I threw both my arms about his neck, 
curved, but that could be tremulous with better ; and kissed him over and over again, in my im- 
emotions. It-was a face that showed a loving, } pulsiye, impetuous fashion. Good, kind aunt 
but impulsive nature, easily wrought upon by } Betsey, next received my embraces, and returned 
surrounding influences, and that needed a strong ; them with motherly usury. And then we left 
hand to, guide it toward the right, or it might} the grape-embowered porch, and entered the 
be turned toward the wrong. cool, clean parlor, sweet with flowers, through the 
Such was the face that confrented me; and I} open door of which I could see in the dining-room 
said to it, “‘ Here you are, with your cheeks red, } the tea-table glittering with silver and old-fash- 
and your eyes sparkling with a fine disdain over } ioned china—all additional tokens of honest 
heartlessness—and what are you? You are as welcome. 


bad as the worst of them. Yeu love Murray “Dear child! we were afraid you wouldn’t 
Hammond, and you know it. There is no use { come, after all,” said aunt Betsey, as she settled 
to deny it; for now, at the bare mention of his } me in her most comfortable easy-chair, and her- 
name, your eyes grow softer, just. as they do} self removed my wraps. ‘‘ It would have been 
when you are with him, for he always calls out }a dreadful disappointment to your uncle; he 
the best in your nature, as surely as aunt, Isa- just worshiped little Margery, as he always called 
belle calls out the worst. You love him—you } her—your mother, you know, my dear.” 

trust him entirely, and yet for months you have «There; Betsey, look at them brown curls, now 
been holding his love in one hand, and the world | her bonnet’s off. Haint that jest like the pretty 
in the other; the love of a true, tender heart— head that used to be bobbing about all over the 
peace, happiness, rest, against the wealth ef a old homestead, and that has laid asleep on my 
millionaire—glitter, splendor, and show. Last } shoulder more than a thousand times?’ 

night the scale tipped in favor of Mammon, and “« How is aunt Ellinor?” I said, directly. 

how patient he was with you. Will any one else «¢ Pailin’, failin’ all the time!’ said uncle Wil- 
ever he so forbearing, so gentle, and yet so firm, } lard. ‘Runnin’ down, just like a clock that 
in telling you your faults, so loving in helping ; can’t be wound up. Medicine can’t wind her 
you to conquer them? No one! No one! For} up, or she would haye been before now, for we 
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have tried everything under the sun; but it’s no { of interest and meaning flashed across her coun- 
use. She keeps runnin’ down, lower and lower, ? tenance. 

and she’ll stop, stan-still, I am afraid, before “Little Margery, where have you been all 
long;” and uncle Willard ended his words with day ?” she said. 

a deep sigh. “It is little Margery’s daughter,” said aunt 

After supper, I asked if I might see the in- Betsey. ‘Don’t you remember little Margery 
valid. It was with a beating heart ‘that I fol- § married, and came back here visiting, with her 
lowed aunt Betsey into the chamber. Tt was a $ two little babies, and died here ?”’ 
large reom, with clean, white floor, and white- Thad taken one of the thin hands in mine, but 
washed walls, with a high, white-curtained bed, } before aunt Betsey had finished, the invalid 
and quaint, old-fashioned furniture. There were } drew it away, and shaded her eyes again, from 
two large windows looking toward the west, and, } which all expression had vanished, saye expect- 
in an easy-chair, drawn up before one of them, } ancy, and looked out—out over the water. 
reclined the figure of a woman, so wan, so thin, “Tam sure I saw him; I think he will come 
that she seemed more the’shadow of @ woman to-night,”’ she murmured. 
than a living, breathing, human being. She was “Tt is no use,” said aunt. Betsey to me, as we 
looking intently into the west as we entered, and } went down the dim, winding stair-way, into the 
she never turned her eyes or noticed us in any } pleasant sitting-room.. «1 thought, maybe, see- 
manner, but gazed outward, steadily, silently. { ing you would rouse her, but it is no use.” 

As we drew near, I instinctively followed her “Won't you tell me about her, aunt Betsey ? 
gaze out beyond the green fields and pastures, } What made her so 2” 

beyond the fringy belt of forest; out upon the “Tt isa long story ; but let me get my knitting 
wide, mysterious expanse of ocean, plainly visi- } work, and we will take our chairs out into the 
ble for miles, for uncle Willard’s house was only ; porch, and I'll tell you now, while your uncle is 
a mileinland. She did not notice usin any way, doing the barn chores, and Hannah is washing 
though we stood so near her, she might have } the dishes.” 

touched us with one of those thin, bloodless So we took our chairs out into the shadow of 
hands that were clasped together in the tight ex- § the grape-vine. Truly, as aunt Betsey prophesied, 
pectant grasp that one will involuntarily assume } she made it a long story. But I will not quote 
when looking for some object most desired and} her words. I will relate the story as shortly and 
momently expected. plainly as possible. It is a story as old as love 

‘« Ellinor,” said aunt Betsey, ‘see here; some } and wonianly caprice, as sad as error and yain 
one has come to see you,” repentance. 

She turned her eyes slowly round toward us, When my father was a young man, he went 
with a slight impatience visible in them; and T down into the country to spend the summer, to 
saw then that she was at least fifty years old. § see about a large landed estate that had fallen 
with perfectly white hair, put back from a face } to him on the death of his father. He obtained 
that must haye been in the past very beautiful, } board at my grandfather Pryne’s, or rather at 
but was now wan, and worn, and enger, as if my uncle Willard’s, for gandfather had died 
from long watching; and her eyes had a sceking, some years before, leaving his great farm, then 
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longing, wistful look in them, anda patience { in a wild state, to his son Willard, and the family 
that was inexpressibly touching. consisted of Willard, Ellinor, and little Margaret, 
T stood a little behind aunt Betsey, and Ellinor } the only child of grandfather Pryne’s second 
did not catch sight of me, and’ she just glanced marriage. 
at aunt, and then immediately turned to the win- Little Margaret was a wonderfully beautiful 
dow again, and put-up one of her thin hands to child, the pet of the household ; and her extreme 
shade her eyes, as she gazed far out.on the ocean, beauty and sweet disposition soon caused her to 
“T thought I saw him. T’ was sare he was} bea great favorite with the young boarder. As 
coming.” This she said to herself, and as ifshe } there were fio educational privileges in that then 
had entirely forgotten the presence of any one } out-of-fhe-way place, he offered to give the child 
but herself. lessons during his stay, and as Ellinor requested 
‘Ellinor, see if you know who this is,” and, } permission to share the lessons, he readily com- 
taking my hand, aunt Betsey drew me forward, } plied with hér request. Ellinor, who was about 
before the easy-chair. : eighteen at this time, was betrothed to a young 
Obediently and patiently the invalid turned sailor, to whom she was passionately attached. 
her eyes toward! the speaker, and then rested } But she was ‘a woman, and what woman, at 
them on my face. For the first time a faint gleam ? eighteen, beautiful, full of life and Spirits, cay 
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refrain from the temptation of testing her power 
over the heart she holds dear. 

So, when Richard Winslow, her lover, came to 
visit her one morning, and found her with the 
handsome young stranger oyer their books—he 
was bending over her, explaining some questions 
to her, and Margery had left the room. for the 
instant; and when. Ellinor read his annoyance 
in his face, what was it but womanly vanity or 
caprice, that made her, after that, when they 
were alone together, try to make him think that 
she and the young stranger were attached to each 
other? He left at last, in hot anger, which 
somewhat alarmed her. ‘ But, never mind,” she 
said. ‘‘He will come back again in the even- 
ing, and then I will explain all, and ask his for- 
giveness.”” But hedid not come. The next day 
she said, ‘*he will surely come; of course he 
will; for to-morrow he sails.’ But he did not 
She was in a fever of excitement. At 
nightfall, unable to stay in the house, she started 
down to the sea-shore, to a favorite haunt of 
theirs, hoping he might, at least, go there. Be- 
fore she went, she sent little Margery to a rose-~ 
bush, that was a pet. of her lover, to get a rose 
to put in her hair, He liked to see white roses 
in her dark curls. But she could not wait for 
the child’s loitering steps; he might get tired of 
waiting for her; so she hastened down to the old 
rock onthebeach. Alas! there was no one there 
—nothing but the cold moonlight on the waters. 

Next day news came that Richard Winslow 
had embarked on a strange ship, and had gone 
no one knew whither. And after a brain fever, 
so yiolent that her life was despaired of, Ellinor 
recovered, to be the woman she was, a shadow of 
her former self—watching, waiting, looking for 
the ship that neyer came back! At first she 
would wander through the house, and down to 
the shore, where she would stand for hours, with 
her eyes strained out tosea. But as years rolled 
away, she became unable to walk to the shore, 
and she would slowly creep up the long stairs to 
the west chamber, as they called it, and stand 
by the window for hours, gazing out over the 

‘water, At last she refused to come down at all, 
and remained there looking forever for the ship 
that had most likely sunk beneath the waves, for 
no news was ever heard of it. 

Little Margaret, my mother, was dear to uncle 
Willard as the very apple of his eye; but when 
aunt Ellinor recovered, to be the wreck that she 
was, his very love for little Margaret led him to 
consent to the offer my father made, to put the 
child at school, and give her as fine an education 
as the country afforded. Uncle Willard was 
young and unmarried, and poor then, for the 
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farm, which now was a fine property, was then 
hardly able to supply the necessities of life. 
There was no female society near, and no schools ; 
and, with Ellinor in that state, how could he re- 
fuse? So he let his darling go, to fit herself for 
a teacher, he thought, and so escape the drud- 
gery of farm life. But'she never taught, for, at 
eighteen years old, she left school, to become the 
wife of my father. 

Uncle Willard had married in the meantime, 
and, finally grew rich and prosperous. My 
father and mother spent the first years of their 
married life abroad. But shortly after their re- 
‘turn, while I was a baby, my mother’s health 
‘failed, and she was ordered, by her physicians, 
{into the country. She returned to the old home- 
stead, to which her heart had so often yearned, 
during her plensant life abroad. Soon after her 
arrival, she was attacked by a low fever, preva- 
lent at the time, and died before her husband 
could get to her side. My father followed her 
in less than a year, leaving his two orphan babies 
to the care of his sister Isabelle, with whom we 
had liyed ever since. 

Just as my aunt finished the story, uncle Wil- 
lard’s yoice was heard in the kitchen, and aunt 

Betsey left me alone. 

The glow all faded from the sky, and, one by 
one, the stars came out, a softer, holier light, in 
which we may read our souls, when the earth is 
hushed to such stillness, that we may listen to 
low yoices unheard in the garish glare of day. I 
am always impressible, and I believe I thought 
some good thoughts there on the old, brown door- 
step amongst the summer roses. In-doors came 
softly to my ears the loving yoices of those old 
lovers. And up in the chamber above me, 1 
knew was that image of deathless constancy ; 
how far off and puerile seemed the atmosphere of 
yanity and worldliness in which I had moved so 
lately ; of what infinite value seemed to me to be 
truth, honor, love. 

Restful and sweet was my life there for the 
next two months, for my fortnight grew into 
eight weeks. I went out into the hay-field with 
uncle Willard, explored the fragrant depths of 
the great, friendly-looking barns with him, and 
patted his sleek, mild-eyed Alderneys on their 
honest heads. I salted his sheep, and fed his 
chickens; and every act of mine was good in his 
eyes, my likeness to my mother so glorified and 
endeared me to him. 

But, above all, it was my pleasure to go up to 
the far-off, quiet chamber, and sit for hours with 
aunt Ellinor. Although she seldom spoke to me, 
or looked at me, they thought, and I thought, 
that my presence seemed to quiet her, in her 
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more restless moments. In that darkened mind, 
soremote from our comprehension, some shadowy 
remembrance of the child she loved may have 
been awakened, although she never mentioned 
her name after that first night. 

Sometimes I would carry her flowers I had 
gathered in my walks with uncle Willard. She 
would always take them in her hands, and, per- 
haps, look at them a minute, and then they 
would drop unnoticed at her feet, as her wistful 
eyes turned again to the west, to the wide waste 
of waters—boundless they seemed to me, but not 
so boundless as her faith, as her hope. 

But as autumn drew near, she failed visibly. 
It seemed as if her mind, her restless, eager mind 
was wearing out her frail body. It was upon 
the first day of September that the barque Lis- 
bon sailed, and they said she was always worse 
during these days. . At last, during the last week 
of August, she was obliged to keep her bed en- 
tirely ; but she would have it drawn out into the 
room, where, from her pillow, she could watch 
the far-off horizon line, where the water melted 
into the sky. 

The first day of September was one of the most 
perfect I had ever seen; and, in the afternoon, 
uncle Willard, aunt Betsey and I, walked down 
to the lower orchard, to see what splendid apples 
Sam Harding, the hired man, was gathering 
from the new grafts that had never borne be- 
fore. 

We went up to aunt Ellinor’s room, before we 
started, to see if she wanted anything; but she 
lay, as usual, with her eyes bent upon the west, 
and did not notice us in the least. 

We were gone, perhaps an hour, and, on re- 
turning to the house, I found a rose, that had 
strangely blossomed again, upon a rose-bush that 
stood out in the corner of the meadow, near a 
heap of stones and bricks. I wondered how this 
rose-bush grew so far away from the house; but 
aunt Betsey said the original house had stood 
there, and added, ‘‘that is the very bush that 
Ellinor sent Margery to get a rose from, just 
thirty-two years ago to-night. Richard Winslow 
used to come through this lot,” she said, “and 
he always picked one of these roses, and brought 
it to her to put in her hair.” 

T looked down into the white depths of the 
flower, renewed by gracious nature to be again 
so fresh and sweet, and thought of the wasted, 
sorrowful lives that could never bloom into beauty 
again—neyer here; but the very mute lips of the 
flower I held rebuked me, and said to my heart 
that the good God, whwse servant nature is, and 
who is therefore above nature, must somewhere 
—somewhere in His mercy, keep some deathless 
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summer, in which the lives so baffled and bar- 
ren here may blossom into beauty. 

When we reached the house, I said to aunt 
Betsey, ‘I believe I will go up and see how aunt 
Ellinor is.” : 

“Wall, you run right along, my dear, and I 
will just make a good cup of tea for her in a min- 
ute, and a little slice of toast; and I will come 
up in a few minutes and bring it.” 

As TI opened the door, I started back an in- 
stant in my surprise, for aunt Ellinor, who had 
not left her bed for a week, was up sitting by the 
open window, through which a flood of the sun- 
set light was pouring. How she had gotten from 
her bed to the window, so weak as she was, I 
could not tell. But there she was, and she had 
opened an old-fashioned. chest of drawers, that 
stood just before her, and taken out of it a crim- 
son shawl, woven in a strange device, that had 
evidently come from some foreign port. The 
drawer was open, and as T glanced into it, I saw 
great sea-shells, branches of red and white coral, 
and various trinkets, all of foreign manufacture. 

There she sat by the window, in he Jong, white 
night-dress, and the crimson shawl wrapped 
around her, looking out as usual over the waters. 
I spoke to her, and, for the first time since the 
night of my arrival, she’ looked up at me, and 
said, ; 

«Little Margery,” and then seeing the rose, 
which I still held in my hand, she reached out 
her hand for it, and added, ‘*what made you 
gone so long after it, little Margery?’ And, 
taking it, she made a movement ‘as if to put it 
into her hair, which hung loosened and white as 
snow about her shoulders. 

Wishing to humor her faney, I said, ‘‘ Let me 
put it into your hair for you, aunt Ellinor.” 

But she drew back with a slight movement. 

“No! He will,’ she said. ‘I think he is 
coming!’ And, holding the rose closely against 
her heart, as if to prevent my taking it, she put 
her other hand over her eyes, and looked far out 
to sea, with her patient, sorrowful eyes. 

As she looked, her face grew glorified, trium- 
phant; and she exclaimed, in a voice I did not 
know, so glad it was, so exultant, 

“He is coming! There he is!” 

Instinetively, I followed her glad, eager glance, 
and the wave of her wan fingers, 

The setting sun lay upon the water, in a long, 
golden pathway, down which she looked. 

“He is coming, with his hands outstretched to 
me!’ she said. ‘*He has forgiven me! He is 
smiling! Oh, Richard! Richard!” 

Still looking into the glorified west, still with 
her hands outstretched, as if in joyous welcome, 
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with the restful content, and rapturous smile on 
her lips and in her eyes. She essayed to rise— 
sunk back in her chair. Her life’s tragedy was 
over. 

I stayed until after the funeral, and then went 
back to Newport. ‘The night after my arriyal I 
was at a party, in the same house where my last 
conversation had taken place with Murray. I 
saw him standing alone in the same bay-window. 
The same gay crowd was surging without, the 
same music was swelling through the rooms. I 
went up to kim, noiselessly, and said, 

“ Murray, won’t you speak to me?” 

He started, and looked down upon me, and 
then took the hand I timidly extended in both 
his. 

‘Did you drop out of the clouds?” he said. 

“Oh, Murray ! can you forgive me?” Lalmost 
sobbed. 

Whatever his answer was, it was satisfactory. 
Awhile after, he asked, softly, 

* What has changed my little wild eagle into 
such a dove?” 

“T can’t tell you now, and here; itis too sor- 
rowful, too sacred,” I faltered ; «but, sometime, 
I will tell you.” 

It was not until the evening after our marriage- 
(lay, however, as the twilight gathered about us, 
that I told Murray aunt Ellinor’s story ; her life, 
and her death; and how it taught me the infinite 
value and sacredness of love, and that eyerything 
else upon earth was as nothing compared to it. 

As we re-entered the drawing-room, after my 
story, Dot placed a letter in my hand. I opened 
it, and a check dropped out on to the carpet. 
The letter was as follows; 


“ Livtie Margery, My Dear.—Your aunt Bet- 


sey and me couldn’t come to your wedding in 
body, mine bein’ laid up with a spraint knee. 
But, my dear, our hearts was there, both of em’ ; 
they wasn’t spraint, and could move off easy ; 
and where should they move to, if it wasn’t to 
little Margery’s weddin? Little Margery, that 
is as dear to us, Betsey and me, as if she was 
our own little one, that we laid in the church- 
yard, thirty years ago, and has growed up in 
heayen. 

‘We have talked it all over, Betsey and me; 
and who should we give Ellinor’s property to, 
if it wasn’t to little Margery? It has been in 
good hands, and amounts to twenty thousand 
dollars. I send-you the check to-day. 

‘‘We, Betsey and me, have got more than we 
can ever use, and as we hear that your sister, 
that Betsey and me haint never seen, is about to 
marry a independent rich man, who should we 
want to leave our money to, when God sees fit to 

callus, but to little Margery, and the man she 
has chose? But, please God, that. day may be 
far away yet; for itis a good world, and we love 
to live in it, your aunt Betsey and me. 

‘Now, hoping, my dear, that this letter will 
find you as happy as we wish you was, which is 
happy enough for anybody, I will close, by send- 

; ing of you my love, Betsey’s and mine, and tell- 
} ing you whatis the truth, that Iam always, my 
dear little Margery’s true and loving, 
*‘Uncie WILLARD.” 


I have been married many years now, and, 
though Murray and I are not rich, we have 
enough for our wants. He is rapidly rising in 
his profession. Neyer, even for a moment, haye 
I regretted that I chose love, rather than mere 
wealth. , 
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Ou, golden years! advance, advance! 
Oh, years of regal work and thought! 
Oh, doubting hearts! the child’s romance 
Shall into splendid fact be wrought; 
By laughing years, in choral dance, 
The world’s great Summer shall be brought, 
And cradled hours shall wake and sing 
An Autumn rich in fruits, as once in buds the Spring. 


A fairer knighthood shall he ours, 
Than ever Norman baron knew, 

With sweeter women in our bowers, , 
For tender, nobler men ta woo; 


Truth from a thousand starry towers 

Her flaming torch shall lift anew, 

And Art, that old, diviner truth, : 
Shall bring again the age of man’s resplendent youth, } 


Then Science, reconciled with Song, 
Shall throb with life’s melodious beat, 
Then Song, through Science wise and strong, 
Shall her impassioned tale repeat ; 
Then Right shall reign, discrowning Wrong, 
Then old Compliance shall be sweet, 
Then star to kindred star shall call, 
And soul to soul shall answer “ Love is Lord of all.” 
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CHAPTER. 1, 

Lis rubbed hard in the house one day when 
Herbert Walters was a little fellow, three years 
old. Mother, auntie, sisters, were all sad; and 
it was as much as little Herbert could do to live 
through it. All day long he went dragging his 
heavy limbs round, with no eye for box of play- 
things, or for Hector, or for anything, plain- 
tively saying, ‘I wish I was dead.” 

“Why Herbert, what makes you say that?” 
said his sister Maggie. 

“*Cause Lm lonesome. 
herez2 

“Why? Why.don’t you want to be here ?” 

“Cause I’m so lonesome,” still dragging the 
heavy limbs, still with the dull eyes on the air, 
with the plaintive voice still. But the nextday, 
when the sun shone out-doors and within, you 
should have seen. his happiness, as he went about, 
hugging Hector, hugging mother, sisters, auntie, 
and saying, ‘Goody God! Goody God! I like 
Him!” 

And now, at the time my story opens, when 
he was old enough to be a man, as he often gaid 
to himself, it was pretty much the same with 
him. One day, when no clouds appeared any- 
where above his horizon, he was ready to go 
over all the fences, if he was out-doors, all the 
stools, and even Chaim, if he was in aunt Hes- 
ter’s, or Mrs. Brown’s, or Miss Jane Brown’s 
parlor, his happiness ran so high; and this, as 
they all, after a while, saw, was when he had 
Elsie there, visiting her relations, the Browns, 
and had nabody about; that is, nobody who could, 
by even the remotest possibility, be thinking of 
her for his wife. 

Other days he was blue, tearful, sarcastic, 
savage ; and how unhappy he was, believing that 
his cousin John had a better chance than he; 
great John! broad enough to upset ten of him, if 
he were to confront as many on his straight-ahead 
course. And thirty-five ! wasn’t that» good one? 
trying to laugh at it, as if it were a funny piece 
of business, but finding himself unable to; for, 
battle as he would with the matter, he could not 
help admitting that bis cousin John was, to use 
his own words, ‘a trump,” able to cover all the 
knights and kings in the pack with defeat, unless, 
John, being only knight of trumps, he himself, 
Herbert Walters, was king. Good! Could he 
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not he king? king over himself, best kingdom for 
any man, he said, and with truth, too. 

And upon this he came to his feet, and made 
use of them, going about his business, or his en- 
gagements, after a kingly fashion, I do assure 
you. Neither John, nor any that I know, could 
carry themselves in a manner altogether so grand 
as my hero, when he was at his best—happiest. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was not until the young minister, Mr. Con- 
ner, came to M t to preach for the congre- 
gation in which Herbert and his friends, the 
Browns, including Miss Elsie, worshiped, that 
his jealousy began to run exceeding high. For 
then all the young girls, and Elsie among them, 
were saying nothing but ‘“Splendid! He’s splen- 
did! perfectly splendid! I never saw such a 
pretty man—did ever you? I mean to have 
him !”—for their husband, they meant—adding, 
*‘T wonder if he has somebody picked out for 
him somewhere, waiting for him to be settled; 
and if she will some Sunday come trembling into 
church, in the midst of us all, in her bride's 
dress, a little creature as pretty as he ?” 

‘« If she does, I mean to kill her,” laughed one. 

“T won't call him splendid any more,” half- 
laughing, half-pouting, said another. ‘ 

Well, Hisie was among these. And especially 
when she.got where Herbert was, and he under- 
rated Conner, or tried to, did she come tripping: 
into the case with her ‘ splendids !”’ 

‘He is splendid, mister—and you know he is. 
What makes you so perverse, I should like to 
know ?”? 

After a scene like this, he, to use his own 
phrase, was ‘in for it;’? that is, he was in for 
a time of trial and uncertainty, in every day of 
which the young preacher was becoming more 
popular, and the ‘splendids’”’ were thickening, 
as his intimacy with the Browns was. 

At lecture was Herbert compelled to see him 
and the Browns always going down their dif- 
ferent aisles at such places as to secure a meet- 
ing/in the area; was obliged to see Elsic’s eyes 
shining with pleasure as Mr. Connor stepped 
forward toward her for the quick hand-shaking, 
and, as he thought, was obliged to see that Mr. 
Connor was strong, ready to take all things along 
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before him, while he was a fool, a poor, weak 
fool, and always would be, he said, within his 
breast of torture, managing to steal out, covering 
his retreat by the hob-nobbing, chattering men 
and women, especially women whom he that 
moment hated for their everlasting chattering 
and hob-nobbing. 

When these moods clung to him, and were 
desperate, he took long walks out in the snow- 
bound country-roads; walked and thought until 
at last he could lift his eyes to the fair sky, to 
the marble stillness of the hills, the Uncanoonuck 
Mountains, could come back feeling better; that 
is, if, on his return, he did not, as one day. hap- 
pened, espy on one of the Amoskeag bridges, a 
party of three, two tall ladies, and between 
them, an arm of one of the ladies locked in his, a 
not very tall gentleman, whom, in one instant, 
he knew to be Mr. Connor and the Brown ladies, 
Misses Jane and Elsie. : 

Staying his feet on the Pincataquag road long 
enough to feel sure that it was, as he had sup- 
posed, Kisie who had her arm in Mr. Connor’s, 
he sped on, out into the country once more, and 
for an hour or so, did not look up to the sky, 
forgot that there was one. But there it was, all 
the same, my readers know, waiting; as it were, 
for him to look up and be soothed by its éternal 
calm. And so he was soothed at last; and then 
he could turn his feet cityward once more. 





Cpa ER sala 


Many a minister, both young and middle-aged, 
knows what it is to be set up in a new place’ as 
a god for awhile ; knows the reaction that sooner 
or later comes upon such enthronement, such 
worship; knows the hydra-headed difficulties 
that, upon such reaction, at once beset him in 
his path. Te is as good and as great as he was 
one month ago. But one man, or one woman, 
(I do not know but that it is. the latter always, ) 
whose desire is to be foremost in his favor, dis- 
covers that she is not foremost, but that another, 
whem she does not love, whom thereafter she 
hates, is, out. of her larger deserving) or attrac- 
tion, foremost; and after much deliberation, 
‘‘makes up her mind” to destroy him. 

He knows what was before Mr. Connor when 
Mrs. Pomeroy, that envier and hater of the 
Brown ladies, determined to destroy him, and 
went about doing it; knows what cold looks 
there soon were, where a little while ago were 
such warm ones; what bold effrontery of accost 
and reply, where lately he saw such modesty of 
address; what ‘cold shoulders’’ in those men 
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had been ‘ working them over.’’? He knows how 
it was in ‘‘ the society,’’ where were whisperings, 
talking behind hands, while furtive, unfriendly 
glances were often turned to the place where 
Mr. Connor sat, shrunken as it were into a corner, 
talking with an old lady, too good-natured or too 
insignificant to be brought into the cabal, but 
whom he wanted now for his friend ; knows how 
the Brown ladies, and the rest of the minority 
that adhered to him, were obliged to share the 
obliquy, the letting down that fell on him; so 
that, for awhile, they could neither, so it seemed 
to them, do much for him, or eyen for them- 
selves. They were maligned if they stirred. 
Their words were perverted, ridiculed, made 
the worst possible use of if they spoke. 

Many a minister goes down under this rise 
and pressure of hostile waves. We see the last 
of him in that region; he goes elsewhere with 
his sick heart, his frame weakened by the boot- 
less struggle. And with such this must always 
be the sickest thought in their hearts. « There 
was no one to help me through with it; no one 
strong enough, courageous enough—enough like 
Christ.” 

Mr. Connor was strong, eagle-eyed, with voice 
something like a clarion, with a face like the 
morning, with winged feet and hands—so it 
seemed to those who loved him—with a winged 
soul. 

As such he showed himself until his trouble 
came. Then he sunk. He rose again and again, 
but sunk after it, until one came to help him. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Meantimm, nobody, I think, had been so angry 
and disgusted with the gossips, especially with 
the male gossips; and especially with the chief 
mischief-maker, Mrs. Pomeroy, (whom he one 
day, and with justice, called ‘the bloodhound,’’) 
as Herbert Walters. 

When he came in upon Mr. Blaine, and half-a- 
dozen others, talking against Connor, from the 
edges of boxes and barrels in Mr. Blaine’s store, 
he stood before them, planted gracefully, and 
asked them, significantly, what they thought of 
the state of the country, and had the gratification 
of seeing them heartily ashamed of themselves. 

‘* Now, if you and I conclude to take hold of 
this business, with the womenfolks,’’ he said, 
to Mr. Cochrane, when the latter gentleman 
came trying to enlist him in the bad cause, ‘* we 
had better take off these,’’ passing his hand down 
his habiliments, ‘and get us some hoops, some 
long skirts that will sweep the gutters, and get 


whose wives, under Mrs. Pomeroy’s leadership, } as foul as our intentions are; and then we'll 
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start out, and My. Connor shall take it! We ; it, and show that we are, you can’t say that he is. 


won’t mind how bitter we are, how many lies we 
tell—we’ll kill him off. ‘That is what we will set 
out to do, and we will do it. 
him a shred of his fair fame, or of his usefulness, 
or comfort. We'll blast them all. 
glorious work? Other men may go and help 
save the country; we'll stay right here, and ruin 
Mr. Connor re 

«Fine morning, Mrs. Blaine,” he said, pull- 
‘ng up, suddenly, before that lady, one day, 
when she was out on her way to Mrs. Pomeroy. 
Don’t you think it is a fine morning?” he 
added, having got no reply to his salutation. 

‘«T haven't noticed,’ even now keeping her 
eyes from rising. 

“You ought, hadn’t you? T suppose it was 
put here to be noticed. I don’t suppose there 
is anything better for us to be about, than it 
would be to notice it a little.” 

«?M——” and on she went; and ‘I was as 
mad as ahatter;’? she said, to Mrs. Pomeroy, 
upon reaching that lady’s house. ‘‘ They say he 
has been making fun of us ever since we began 
to use Mr. Connor up. Only, one day, when he 
came into the store, where my husband and two 
or three others were, talking about the affair, he 
didn’t make fun. My husband said he was more 
in earnest than he ever saw anybody yet, out of 
Mr. Connor's pulpit. But there; let him go. 
Have you heard what Mrs. Brown——”’ and so 
on, and so on. 

Mrs. Pomeroy’s eyes brightened, for she had 
not heard. ‘There was, therefore, a new dish of 
scandal; and they both cuddled over it, both 
stirring, both ugly, I do aver, as those witches 
of Shakspeare at their brewing. 


We won't leave 








CHAPTER V. 


« Aprer all,” said Herbert, speaking to Mrs. 
Brown, ‘he isn’t the one to grow thin over his 
trouble. Iam. He gets you all—you; it is as 
much as you can do to keep from erying for him. 
Elsie does cry. I have not seen her fora fort- 
night, that Here she comes!’’ meeting her 
in the open door, giving her his hand; but half 
ungraciously. His eyes were half ungracious. 
I suppose his words were; for they generally 
were, when Mr. Connor was up for consideration 
between them. 

And, when Mrs. Brown returned to the par- 
lor, after having been a few minutes gone, she 
found Elsie curled up on a high-backed sofa, the 
back between her and Herbert, and heard her 
saying, ‘I don’t see what makes you say that. 
If we women that like him are distressed about 





Won't it bea? 


That is, he don’t say he is, although his looks 
show. 1am ten times more vexed than I should 
be if he wasn’t so patient and manly about it. 
And you ought to be. You ought to be his best 
friend ; for he thinks ever so much better of you 
than you deserve, mister. He likes you very 
much, and here you are Aunt Effie, isn’t he 
too bad; he thinks it is just a great ado about 
nothing, this that we feel and say about Mr. Con- 
nor. I wish he wouldn't talk so! He says Mr. 
Connor is a lucky dog; and that he would go 
round the world, taking both poles in his way, 
if, when he got round, he could find himself in 
Mr. Connor’s shoes, and—and id 

« And in his place in your heart, Mrs. Brown, 
I added, and in the heart of that girl over there. 
I don’t suppose any amount of walking would 
put me there though.” 

He laughed, as he always did in saying such 
things; but ifhe had not been a man, (if he had 
not been trying to be a man is the utmost he 
would have said for himself) he would, I think, 
have let some hot tears fall, to be mixed with the 
laughter externally, as they were in his heart. 

Seeing how it was with him, with his good, 
true, susceptible heart, not seeing clearly how it 
was with Elsie, but, on the whole, agreeing with 
Herbert’s fancies respecting her, Mrs. Brown, 
on this occasion, approached him, with her most 
friendly lookson hisagitated face, saying, “ With- 
out taking one step on your journey, you have 
your place in my heart. I feel very much for 
Mr. Connor, but if you were in his place, I should 
shed a hundred tears, where I now shed one.” 

His gratitude was strong but silent. 

By-and-by, the little one, bunched up over onthe 
sofa, her back to them, said, *‘1 shouldn't.” 

She was erying over there, thinking of him 
under that bann; but she managed the thing 
with such adroitness as not to be suspected. 

So the other two exchanged glances, which said 
many things; and Herbert was going, was al- 
ready in the door, bidding her ‘‘ good-morning,”” 
without looking at her, when out she sprang, had 
her lips apart to say, ‘(I should, too!” but her 
courage failed, or her spirit of resistance came 
once more, I hardly know which it was; or whe- 
ther, indeed, both these causes were not com- 
bined; at any rate, she ran back, and curled 
herself up as before. 

He saw it, and was obliged to laugh at her, 
vexed as he felt himself to be; said again, in 
tones a little warmed up, ‘‘Good-by, Miss Elsie 
Brown,” and was’ gone; was pretty well down 
the yard, (and she, at the window, was straining 
her sight to see him through her tears,) when, 
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once more brushing them, she followed him out. text, in Montgomery’s beautiful hymn, ‘“ The 
Hurriedly picking a few beautiful early flowers, } Wayfaring Man?” 
hurriedly grouping them into exquisite beauty, “The tide of lying tongues I stemmed, 
she tripped up behind him, as he was already at And honored him, ‘mid shame and scorn, 
the gate, and, reaching her hand up over his} We think much of the good man who founds 


shoulder, placed the cool, odorous things at his} libraries, scholarships, churches, schools, sta- 
lips. tues, and so, indeed, we ought. But is it not to 

Then, seeing his eyes search hers, and that; US all, and to Heaven, a diviner right, when a 
the scrutiny improved his cheerfulness ; but feel- } g00d man, rising, standing erect in the strength 
ing herself unable to bear a protracted ordeal of} God gives him, in the love the dear Saviour im- 
that nature, she said, opening the gate for him, ; Parts, helps another good man to bear his un- 
“They are beautiful. Take them over to aunt } Merited load of reproach and humiliation, helps 
Hester's, and put them into water; won't you? him to bear it for a Season, and at length to 


Tell her they are in part for her, and they are { emerge fromita whole man? When, having ac- 
in part for Mr. John 2 Ps this thing with humility, and yet 





“Oh! Poh! Take your flowers !”? with a grateful soul, he can say, 


“No! Because that pansy and that snow- 


? 


“T honored Aim, ’mid shame and scorn, 
drop,” by far the most beautiful liye things in iMate Poe 
the cluster, “are for you.” 

Then she ran blushing back; and he went 
home happy, albeit saying, ‘‘ I shall die ifI don’t 
get her.” 


And “honored him mid shame and scorn,’ ag 
our Herbert could? It certainly is. 
When Elsie found how much better his actions 
i were than his words; when the whole thing was 
laid before them there at the Brown’s, by Mr. 
Connor himself, she cried about it. This is true; 
but when she saw him, she scolded him, stand- 
“Tsuaut die if I don’t get her,” he often was } ing before him, her eyes raised to his; called 
saying to himself, in those duys, and felt as { him perverse; told him he did not care anything 
though he would, unless he could some way = about her opinion of him; if he had, he would 


CHAPTER VI. 


ter The there was always this faint hope. have behaved better, talked better about Mr, 
But he was still Mr. Connor’s best mountain Connor, before her. He got her bands—this I 
of strength and defence. Of course, the young ; know. He was soon trying to tell her how he 
minister was not long in finding it out. He could } loved her, what his despair had sometimes been, 
not be; for, aside from what many of his friends } when he thought he had lost her. : 
were telling him, he almost every day met the} ‘Lost me? To whom?” 
sincere, friendly eyes, the grasp that lingered in ‘Cannot you guess? To the young minister ?” 
his, tightening, and as plainly as grasp could, “To Mr. Connor? All the time that you were 
saying, ‘‘ Let them do what they will, here am I. § working so for him, you thought you had lost 
Till I die, nothing shall touch you, that it does } me to him! You know uncle and annt say, and 
not touch me too.” Nothing harrowing, the }so doa great many others, that nobody else did 
hand meant. ; anything so much as you.. Mr. Connor himself 
Do my readers know these lines, and the con- j thinks the same. You old darling!” 
a 
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Hoty Sabbath! Restful calm! And that, sore, did vainly seek 

Dropping on the soul like balm, Resting-place throushout the week ; 
Soothing bruises, healing wounds, Fold the hands, lay palm to palm, 

Hushing all discordant sounds ; Pray for peace, it bringeth calm.” 

Casting from the life within Winds, soft murmuring through the trees, 
Week-day cares, and thoughts of'sin, Hum of insect, stir of leaves, 

Earth’s own stillness seems to say, Tones of birds, and distant rin, 7 
“Mortal, lay thy. cares away, Sunshine resting sweet and still, 

Rest awhile the weary feet, Say, from yale to mountain crest, 


That six days have trod the street; “Weary heart, be still, and rest,” 
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“Tere is to be a match-game, you know, Sir 
Edmund, between the Ingleside club and ours. 
We are practising for it now. As our ground is 
considered the best of the two, the Ingleside 
people are coming here to play every evening 
till the eventful day. I am glad you came, for 
it is really a pleasure to see the Ingleside cap- 
tain’s play.” 

Lady Emma L’Estrange laughed a soft, sweet 
little laugh as she spoke, and raised her beauti- 
ful eyes to Sir Edmund’s face. She was a blonde, 
golden-haired, rose-cheeked, lily-throated, but 
with a pair of magnificent, dark-hazel eyes—the 
most astonishingly bright, and soft, and bewitch- 
ing eyes Sir Edmund had ever looked into. 

How dazzling they were this evening, and how 
beautiful Lady Emma looked ag she stood there, 
under the spreading oaks on the Castle lawn, 
with the long, slanting ray of the sun peering 
under the boughs, and lighting up her glorious, 
golden hair! Nobody but Lady Emma could 
wear a dress of the color she wore, a fresh and 
delicate green, that went flowing down in silken 
shimmering folds, and trailed over the grass 
around her feet. A ribbon of the same color was 
twined amidst the waves, rolls, and braids of her 
golden hair, and a little Gipsy hat, so small that 
its wreath of snow-drops and striped grass al- 
most hid it from view, rested like a water- 
nymph’s crown on her head. There was price- 
less lace at her throat and wrists, and emeralds 
and pearls gleamed like dewy leaves and white 
moonlight through the misty lace. The little 
hand that held a mallet was covered with a fault- 
less glove of pearl-colored kid, and on her left 
hand burned and sparkled a great diamond, set 
in a cluster of ‘lesser lights.” 

Sir Edmund’s eyes left the faultless face, and 
rested on the glittering ring. 

«Who is the Ingleside captain?” he asked. 

‘«‘Lesbia Gwynne, the rector’s niece. A very 
pretty Irish girl,” said Lady Emma, with the 
same soft laugh. 

“Tesbia! What a pretty name!’’ said Sir 
Edmund, carelessly. ‘Is she Moore’s Lesbia, 
with the ‘beaming eye.’ ?” 

“T think not,” langhed the lady. ‘“‘Sheis more 
like ‘Norah Creina—my artless Norah Creina,’ 
Her eyes are not blue, however, and there she 
comes up the avenue with her party. The rec- 


tor’s wife is with them, I see. Such an excel- 
lent woman, Sir Edmund! Come, let us meet 
them.” 

“No! no! Pardon me. I hate excellent wo- 
men. Do stay and talk to me an instant longer,” 
pleaded Sir Edmund, his eyes still resting on her 
hand with its gleaming ring. 

Lady Emma laughed merrily, and flashed her 
bright eyes full in the young man’s face, as he 
looked up at last. 

“Don’t expect me to talk to you after that 
speech, sir,” she cried. ‘* And you are very ab- 
sent and dull this evening, besides. Not near so 
agreeable as you were last winter in town. You 
have done nothing but stare at my new diamond 
—papa’s last birthday gift to ‘his little Emma.’ 
Isn’t it pretty?” she asked, holding up her hand. 

“Very!” exclaimed the gentleman, earnestly, 
and his eyes rested on her face with a look of 
admiration so evident that she colored, dropped 
her eye-lids, and turned away quickly. 

She went sweeping and rustling over the grass, 
and the rest of the ‘ Castle Club” followed her— 
Miss Ainsley, good-natured, plain, with a large 
fortune, and a passion for croquet ; the Hon. John 
Western, mustached dandy, a famous player; 
Sir George Hubbard, M. P., stout, florid, earnest, 
a still more famous player, and the owner of the 
castle. There were a dozen or so other people 
idling about the grounds, some playing croquet, 
some flirting, some gossiping, but these were the 
‘‘oreat guns” at croquet. And none of them 
were equal to Emma L’Estrange, the Lincoln- 
shire beauty, the London belle, an earl’s daugh- 
ter, and the ‘Queen of Croquet.” 

Sir Edmund D’ Arey walked beside her over 
the lawn, and met, advancing up the avenue, 
first, a stout, middle-aged lady, Mrs. Dennis, the 
rector’s wife, and then a fair, pretty girl, in white 
tunic, who smiled and bowed as Lady Emma 
named ‘‘ Miss Dennis.” Then a girl ina gray 
walking suit, and a wide, black straw-hat, who 
bowed, without smiling, as the lady uttered 
Lesbia Gwynne’s name, and, fourthly, Mr. Elly- 
son, a handsome, stalwart, young lieutenant, be- 
longing to a regiment stationed in § , the 
nearest town. 

«And where is Mr. Cary?” inquired Lady 
Emma, immediately. 


‘Gone!’ said Lesbia, in a solemn and utterly 
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despairing tone. ‘* My best player gone! Where 


do you suppose, my dear Lady Emma? To Mar- 
seilles. His uncle is very ill there. What shall 
Ido? Some people say he is dead !” 


“Oh, whillaloo! Why did you die?’ ”’ thought 
Sir Edmund, smiling. 

May Dennis and Mr. Ellyson laughed irre- 
verently at Lesbia’s distress. She turned on 
them, suddenly. 

‘* You needn’t be laughing, you two. He was 
worth both of you at a croquet; and I never saw 
his equal at a split stroke, unless, maybe, it is 
you, Lady Emma? And what shall I do? Will 
you tell me?” 

“Find another fourth,’ suggested Lady Emma, 
soothingly. ‘‘Some of those people 2 

“Oh, bother!’ interrupted Lesbia, with an 
impatient wave of her hand. ‘They’ve none of 
them sense enough to hold a mallet properly. 
Tye tried them all. Look how they are dawd- 
ling, and Yes, actually flirting over that 
game! It’s detestable!” 

s¢ And Mr. Cary will not be back to the match ?” 
questioned Lady Emma. 

‘No. He will be absent some months in any 
event,” said Mrs. Dennis. 

«And Ill not play the match with any of 
these people,” said Lesbia, resolutely. 

“ Sir Edmund!’ cried Lady Emma, suddenly. 
‘Have I not a vague memory of a game we once 
played at Lady Chesney’s, in which you took 
part?” 

“«My memories of that game are hy no means 
as vague as your ladyship’s,” said Edmund, with 
a smile. 

«« And you played well, I believe,’’ continued 
Lady Emma, thoughtfully. 

*T do not know how I played. I was on your 
side, and my playing was of very little conse- 
quence,” said the gentleman. 

*‘T think I remember you as a useful and bril- 
liant ally. Lesbia, dear, will you not play one 
game with Sir Edmund, as fourth?” inquired 
the lady, sweetly. 

“Oh, of course! But we shall have no match 
game now. No one can play as poor Mr. Cary 
did,” said Lesbia, mournfully. 

Then she walked on quickly toward the part 
of the ground always ocgupied by their set, and 
Sir Edmund, following with Lady Emma, had 
Teisure and opportunity to notice and admire her 
faultless figure—less tall by some inches than 
Lady Emma’s—her easy, springing step, and a 
foot and ankle, the prettiest he had ever seen, 
which the short, gray-serge dress did not by any 
means conceal, : 

Arrived at the ground, Lesbia chose her mallet 
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and ball, and marshaled her forces with the air 
of a general reviewing a grand army. 

Her earnestness, amused Sir Edmund, espe- 
cially when contrasted with Lady Emma’s cool 
and smiling demeanor, and he watched her 
changing face as one does that of a child. 

Presently he began to see that she was very 
pretty. Those soft, dark-gray eyes, with their 
long, black lashes, were lovely. He discovered 
that fact when she suddenly fixed them upon 
him, as he made a brilliant *‘ split stroke,’’ which 
sent Lady Emma’s ball far out of position, and 
drove his own through two wickets. She clasped 
her hands, and uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise and delight, while the color rushed to her 
cheeks, and her red lips parted with a peal of 
joyous laughter. 

As the game went on, Lesbia’s excitement and 
eagerness increased. She threw off her hat, 
tossed her gauntlets into it as it lay on the grass, 
and pushed her hair impatiently back from her 
forehead, while May Dennis was cautiously work- 
ing her way past the turning stake: and she fairly 
stamped and ground her teeth, when Mr. Elly- 
son’s ball unluckily came in Lady Emma’s way, 
and was sent flying away from his wicket. 

‘‘What a pretty, excitable child she is!’ 
thought Sir Edmund, as he leaned against a 
tree, and watched her, smilingly. Her cheeks 
were crimson, her eyes sparkling, and the soft, 
evening breeze, rippling over her dark hair, 
brought out countless little rings of curls, to 
flutter against her low, white forehead and round- 
ed cheek. And when she played, it was with a 
spirit and daring, an elan, that almost took away 
the breath of the outsiders, ‘‘ those people,’’ who 
had gathered round to watch the game. In strik- 
ing contrast to her was Lady Emma, cool, tran- 
quil, apparently almost indifferent to the game, 
yet playing with unerring skill, and dealing des- 
truction to the enemy with every light tap of her 
mallet. & 

The game drew to aclose. May Dennis and 
Miss Ainsley were out. Sir, George Hubbard, 
aiming for the last wicket, missed it. Lesbia 
followed, touched his ball, and sent it. crashing 
through the wicket to the stake. A tremendous 
loss to the enemy, for Sir George was invaluable 
as a ‘* Rover.’ Lady Emma returned the com- 
pliment by putting Mr. Ellyson out, but her own 
ball was the next instant croqueted to the bounds 
on one side, and her partner’s, Mr. Western’s, to 
the extreme opposite boundary by Sir Edmund, 
who left his ball within three feet of Lesbia’s, 
but very far from the winning stake. Mr. Wes- 
tern’s play amounted to nothing, as he was out 
of the range of everything. Lesbia succeeded 
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in bringing herself and her partner near the win- 
ning stake, but could not touch it. Quietly and 
dextrously Lady Emma’s ball came sweeping 
down upon them, bringing Mr. Western’s with 
it, or rather sending his before it, almost 'up to 
the stake. 

Off to one end of the ground flew Lesbia’s ball, 
off to the other flew Sir Hdmund’s, and Lady 
Emma’s walked quietly up to within a foot of the 
stake. 

«We are lost!’ cried Lesbia, wringing her 
hands. 


«That is all I cai do at. present,” said Lady } jolly affair,” 
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derstand your objection to seeing people ssid acorn iieier et emnea mer aren Te OES Ce EE 
two games at once, and neither well,” remarked 
Sir Edmund. 

Lesbia looked at him a moment with serious 
eyes. ‘I don’t like flirting at all,” she said, 
quietly. “I could never feign anything I did 
not really feel, or say a word I did not really 
think.’”’ 

What a pure, honest soul looked out through 
those clear, dark-gray eyes! Sir Edmund, who 
had been ‘thinking a moment ago that a flirtation 
with the Ps etty Irish girl” would be a “very 
felt ashamed of the thought. ‘“T 


Emma, smiling, and walking away from the }am sure you could not, Miss Gwynne,” he said, 


stake, quietly. 

«Sure it’s enough!” exclaimed Lesbia, toss- 
ing her head, and biting herlip. ‘Sir Edmund 

t's your turn. Lady Emma, your train is carry- 
ing off Sir Hdmund’s ball. Do, for pity’s sake, Sir 
Edmund, go and do something to those balls! ih 

Sir Edmund laughed and nodded, and then 
stepped forward and struck his ball, sharply. 
Lesbia clapped her hands again with delight. 
Tt had struck both the balls near the stake, and, 
of course, they were instantly sent off in different 
directions, Lady Emma’s stopping close to Les- 
pia’s, and Sir Edmund's resting, at last, by the 
side of the stake. Mr. Western’s ‘ball was again 
incapable of doing any mischief, and then came 
Leghia’s turn. With eyes brighter than ever, 
she began her play, struck Lady Emma's ball, 
flew down to Sir Edmund’s, croqueted it out, and 
the next instant struck the stake herself, and 
the game was won. 

«Qh, thanks! thanks!’’ she cried, dr opping 
her mallet, and holding out her little hand to 
Sir Edmund. ‘You won the gameforus. You 
play splendidly.” 

« My stupid play lost us the game,” growled 
Mr. Western to Lady Emma. 

“No, indeed !’’ said the lady, sweetly. ‘‘ You 
played very well. It was fate. We can’t win 
always, you know.” 

“Tam glad to have afforded you assistance, 
Miss Gwynne,” said Sir Edmund, laughing, as 
Lesbia’s little hand was clasped in his. ‘I hope 
we shall have a great many such games as this.” 

‘c Yes, indeed, we will! Come to the Rectory, 
and we'll’play in the morning, Sometimes May 
and I play nearly all the morning. I am‘so glad 
you area good split-shot, and your long shots 
are just elegant. A long shot is so useful al- 
ways in the end of the game. And you don't 
dawdle. I hate people who dawdle.” 

“Or flirt!” said Sir Edmund, still laughing. 

«Or flirt’? repeated Lesbia, emphatically. 

«During croquet! Yes; I can very well un- 


instantly, 
deeply. 

«T should not have said that,” she replied, 
with a little smile. ‘I didn’t mean to extract 
a ‘pretty speech’ from you, Sir Edmund, though 
you make them very nicely.” 

«“T!? exclaimed Sir Edmund, in surprise. 
“J deny the charge. I never make ‘pretty 
speeches.’ Come, let us sif on this rustic bench, 
Miss Gwynne, while I defend myself from your 
accusation. What pretty speeches have you 
heard me make?” 

Lesbia laughed, but seated herself, and began 
to tie the scarlet ribbon on her hair, which had 
fallen loosely on her neck. 

“You made several very pretty speeches to 
Lady Emma,’’ she said. ‘But then she is so 


and so warmly that Lesbia colored 


used to them. Oh, isn’t she lovely! Did you 
know her in London, Sir Edmund ?” 
«Yes. I met her there last winter. She was 


considered the prettiest girl in society. I was 
very glad to find her here when I came down to 
visit my friend, Sir George,” replied Sir Eid- 
mund, suppressing the fact that he came because 
Lady Emma was to be found here. 

Then he found it convenient to change the 
subject, and, presently, Lesbia’s eyes were 
sparkling with delight, as Sir Edmund talked 
about the Giant’s Causeway, the Lakes of Killar- 
ney, and the Blarney Stone, “ which I yow I did 
not kiss,” he said, with laughing eyes. 

« Just see how Lesbia Gwynne is flirting with 
Sir Edmund D’Arcey !” said one outsider to an- 
other. 

«Who is he?’ asked some one. 

«The rich Sir Edmund D'Arcy. Lately come 
into a fortune and baronetey in C shire. One 
of Lady Emma’s admirers, I believe. She will 
resent the little Gwynne’s intrusion, I fancy.” 

‘¢What has become of Mr. Lumley, the im- 
mensely wealthy Australian to whom Lady Em- 
ma was said to be engaged?’ inquired a third 
person. 
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“Don’t know!’ was answered, carelessly. 
‘She'll throw him over if Sir Edmund proposes, 
even if she is engaged to him;”? 

“They say the earl was almost ruined in Ba- 
den, last summer. He lost heayily at the last 
Derby, too, I know. Lady Emma will not have a 
penny at his death. She must marry a fortune, 
you know. She’s a glorious creature, I declare! 
Look how she moves across the grags |” 

“Lesbia, dear! Will you come and look at 
Lady Hubbard’s aquarium before you go? She 
doesn’t know what is the matter with it, and you 
know all about such things,” Lady Emma was 
saying softly to Lesbia, and the two soon went 
off to the conservatory. 

“What an exquisite foot. the little Gwynne 
has?’ said some one. ‘ 

“They say Lady Emma always wears long 
dresses, because her foot is not pretty. It must 
be true, for see how short Miss Gwynne’s dress 
is,” said another, maliciously. 

“‘Tt’s not too short for grace and beauty, and 
it’s certainly sensible and comfortable,”’ said a 
rather indignant voice, and here the conyersa- 
tion ceased. ; 

Dinner: was always late at the: castle, but it 
was apparently too early for D’Arcey, who, after 
eight o’clock, came straying into the dining- 
room, and found a seat left vacant for him at 
Lady Emma’s side. ; 

‘« Where haye you been, idler ?”? she demanded. 

“Walking. I always walk before dinner,” he 
replied. He Gid not think it necessary to state 
that he had met the Rectory party at the lodge- 
gate, and accompanied them: to Ingleside, talk- 
ing all the way to-Lesbia, parting from her by 
the little garden-gate, where the sweet-briar roses 
bloomed, and thinking all the way back of her 
soft, gray eyes and red lips—thinking how like 
Kathleen 0’ More, 


“Her color keeps changing, 
Her smiles eyer new.” 


But Lesbia’s gray eyes were forgotten in the 
light of Lady Emma’s hazel orbs, until the next 
day. Then D’Arcey saw her again, walked home 
with her, dined at the Rectory, and parted from 
her in the starlight, with the odor of dewy sweet- 
briar in the air, 





This state of things. continued for six weeks. 


Every day D’Arcey saw Leshia, and eyery day 
he thought her sweeter, truer, prettier. 
Yet he had thought he loved mma L’ Ustrange, 


and Sir Edmund D’ Arcey was a person who. 


usually knew his own mind. Which of them did 
he love? The question puzzled him. He pondered 
it during his walks and rides to and from the 
Rectory. He studied it in silence in the smok- 


Pre Pa ae 


ing-room, when the voices and laughter of a 
dozen ‘fellows’ were sounding round him. He 
forgot to smoke, and sat pulling his brown mus- 
{ tache, and frowning, with such an absent look 
in his dark eyes, that the “fellows” noticed it, 
and ‘“chafed”’ him unmercifully about it. But 
none of them guessed the reason of gay Sir Ed- 
mund D’Arcey’s silence and thoughtfulness. 
“This sort of thing can’t last. I musn’t make 
love to both of these girls. By Jove! ’ll try to 
forget little Lesbia. But I must see her every 
day if I stay here, and if I go away I shall lose 
What’s to be done? 


‘How happy could I be with either, 
Were tother dear charmer away |?” 


Emma, too. 


he thought, smiling grimly at his own dilemma. 

But fortune favored him just then, for Mrs. 
Dennis was attacked with rheumatism, and her 
daughter and niece stayed at home to take care 
of her. D’Arcey called several times to make 
| polite inquiries. concerning the lady's health, 
but never entered the house. 

“Lessie! What are you doing there?” asked 
May, one evening, when good Mrs. Dennis slept 
peacefully, and the girls had come down stairs. 
May stood in the porch, and spoke to her cousin, 
whose white dress gleamed amfust the shrubbery 
at the garden-gate. 

Lesbia did not answer, and May stole out to 
her, and put her arm around her. 

“You've fallen into a dreadful way of mop- 
ing, Lessie, dear. Why do you come here every 
evening, and stand gazing up the road with your 
great eyes? Are you watching for any one ?”’ 

Even in the moonlight, May saw the color 
deepen on her cousin’s cheek. 

“Who is it, dear ?”” she asked, laughing. * Are 
you hoping that Mr. Cary will come back from 
Marseilles? Why, Lessie! . I do believe you've 
been crying!” she added, suddenly, putting her 
hand on her cousin’s soft cheek. 

“Don’t, May! exclaimed Lesbia, almost 
sharply, throwing off her cousin’s hand, and 
turning to leave her. But May held her tight. 

“You shan’t.go till you tell me who it is,” she 
said, resolutely. ‘Ts it John Ellyson ?” 

Lesbia here startled her cousin by bursting 
into a.ringing peal of laughter. «No, little jea- 
lous goose,” she cried. “Tt is not your precious 
lieutenant, who loves the very ground you tread. 
Don't bother, darling! It’s nobody. It’s the 
Emperor of allthe Russias! It’s the man in the 
moon.” 

“There he cpmes, then,’’ said May, holding 
jher tight, and laughing, as a horseman came 
{ into view, galloping over the light, sandy road, 
} with the great yellow moon at his back. 
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Lesbia stood still and trembled, and did not 
say a word; but May saw her grow white and 
red, and white again, as Sir Edmund D’ Arcey 
reined up at the gate, asked after Mrs. Dennis, 
leaned from his horse to shake hands with the 
young ladies, and then cantered off again. 

Then Lesbia, who had not spoken at all, except 
to say, ‘Good evening,” in a low, constrained 
tone, slipped away from her cousin’s arm, and 
went into the house. But May had her secret 
now, and she said to herself. 

“Tam sure I thought Sir Bdmund liked Lessie. 
He did. I can’t be deceived about such things.” 
Have they quarreled, I wonder? Ox is it 
Yes, it must be. That false-hearted Emma L’- 
Estrange has it all her own way, now; but 
mamma is better, and I shall go to the castle 
and see what it means.” 

So, the next day, May walked up to the castle, 
and joined the croquet party; and Lesbia, who 
had refused to go, staid at home and read « Ver- 
dant Green” to her aunt, with exquisite humor 
in her voice, and a dull aching in her heart. 

“Tow lovely Lady Emma is to-day,” said 
May, to Sir Edmund, as they stood a little apart 
from the other players. 

“Very lovely,” said D’ Arcey. 

“What a beautiful mistress Mr. Lumley will 
have for his splendid house, or houses, rather,”’ 
continued May, smiling, and watching Lady 
Emma as she swept over the eroquet-ground, 
scattering the balls right and left with her 
skillful mallet. 

“What? Who?” cried D’Arcey, starting, and 
turning his dark eyes quickly toward May. 

“Mr. Thomas Lumley—the rich Australian. 
You know they say she is engaged to him. I 
can’t tell if it is true, but every one says so,” 
said innocent May. 

“Tt is your play, I believe, Sir Edmund,” 
said Lady Emma, pausing near them. 

D’Arcey played, but very badly ; and in a few 
moments the game was in Lady Emma’s hands, 
ane she was, of course, triumphant. 

“Remember, dear,’ she said at parting, to 
May, ‘‘ to-morrow is‘our match-game. The whole 
neighborhood will be here, and every one will 
be disappointed if you and Lessie fail us.” 

«We will come,” said May, confidently; and 








in spite of Lesbia’s reluctance to go to the castle, 


they both appeared there the next day at three 
o'clock. : 

It was a warm, summer-day, and most of the 
ladies worg white dresses, clear and cool and 
soft, lit up with bright, rich ribbons. 

It had been agreed that the clubs should wear 
the colors of their captains; and the castle club 
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appeared, the ladies with green sashes and rib- 
bons, the gentlemen. with green rosettes on their 
shoulders, while the Ingleside party wore Les- 
bia’s favorite glowing scarlet. 

Lesbia herself had never looked brighter and 
prettier than she did that day, with her face 
half-shaded by a pretty black lace hat, with 
scarlet rose-buds wreathed round it, and her 
eyes gleaming out like stars from the shadow. 

Lady Emma looked pale, but very lovely. 
Perhaps D’Arcey knew why she looked so troub- 
led. She had had a “ terrible fright” that morn- 
ing. While she was dressing, she had suddenly 
missed her ring—her “dear father’s birthday 
gift.” Dressing in great haste, she ran out on 
the lawn, and in the garden, to look for it. In 
the conservatory she met Sir Edmund, who held 
something in his hand. 

“Oh, Sir Edmund! I am looking for 

“Ts this what you are looking for, Lady 
Emma?” he said, holding out to her her ring. 

“Oh, yes! Thanks! I am so glad! Where 
did you find it?”’ she cried, eagerly. 

“Tn the garden-walk, trodden down in the 





damp earth. I did not recognize it as your ring, 
and brought it in here to wash the earth from it. 
: Pardon me for reading the inscription in it. It 
; was done with a glance, before I knew it be- 
longed to you.” 

He gave it to her, and she hastily slipped it 
on her finger, trying to say lightly, «It does not 
signify in the least, of course.’’ But the guilty 
droop of her eyes, and the sudden pallor on her 
cheek, contradicted her words. She walked on 
in silence, and at the entrance of the conserva- 
tory, she paused an instant while D’Arcey opened 
the door for her. 

His hand lingered on the holt, and he spoke 
to her with a quiet, cool smile. 

“I suppose it is still a little too early to eon- 
gratulate you on your engagement to Mr. Lumley, 
Lady Emma, as you evidently wished to keep 
your secret, and I have discovered it by acci- 

: dent. It is quite safe with me, believe me.” 
He bowed gravely as she passed him, and she 
could not utter a word. He knew the whole of 
| her falsehood and deception now. That fatal 
{ inscription, “«T. L, to B. LE., Feb. 9th, 18—,”’ 
had betrayed her. How stupid it was in that 
blundering Lumley to put any inscription in the 
;ring; how stupid in her to wear it here; and 
how particularly stupid to tell a falsehood, and 
; Suffer herself to be found out. No wonder Lady 
; Emma looked pale. 
The games began. There were to be threa 
{games played, and the winners, of course, were 
: to be the ‘best two out of three.’”? In the first 
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game Lesbia was nervous and excited, and her, ment at the passion and earnestness of his tone. 
playing, though brilliant, was not well calculated, Nor was her surprise lessened when she found 
but, being ably supported by D’Arcey, Ellyson, ; her hand clasped and held in his, and his eyes 
and eyen May, the Inglesides made a good fight, } bent tenderly upon her, while he exclaimed, 
and it required all Lady Emma’s tact and cool-} “ Lesbia, I, too, can be true. I know whatryou 
ness, and all the talent of her subordinates to} think of me, and you have been right. I once 
win the game. fancied J loved Emma L’Estrange, but now 1 
The second began. Lesbia suddenly regained } know it is only you that love. I am not worthy 
her composure, played with unprecedented pril-} of you, Lesbia, my darling, but just tell me you 
liancy, was nobly assisted by the rest of her} will try to love me!” 
party, and finally droye Lady Emma’s bail from}, And Lesbia, amidst tears and laughter, could 


the stake, and went out triumphantly. only. whisper softly, ‘‘There’s no use trying fo 
Then came a pause for refreshments hefore; loye-—because I love you already.” 
the final and deciding contest. After that, it was no wonder that they forgot 
; 


The company scattered over the lawn and} all about the game, and would have gone wander- 
garden, ate ices, and discussed the different} ing on forever in the shady garden-walks, if 
players, and Lesbia found herself, she did not breathless May had not come to call them back 
exactly know how, walking slowly down a long, } to croquet and realities again, 
shaded avenue, leaning on Sir Edmund’s arm, So Lesbia appeared with flushed cheeks, and 
and talking about Lady Emma. Sir Edmund with sparkling eyes; and some 

“Tam glad we won that game,” said Lesbia. } people were shrewd enough to guess the cause— 
“Of course, she will win the last. She is so} May and Ellyson, and, perhaps, Lady Emma. 
fortunate and so skillful ;’? and Lesbia sighed. And, of course, neither of them played remark- 

; 


‘Ts it worth sighing about so sadly ?”’ asked } ably well; and Lady Emma, with a look of tri- 
Sir Edmund, laughing. umph, beat them signally, and remained ‘‘ Queen 

No, I suppose not. It’s very silly to care; } of Croquet.” 
put I’m afraid I do want to beat Lady Emma But they took their defeat good-numoredly, 
this last game. Probably we will not play to-} and. laughed at May’s scolding. For she did 
gether again, as she is going away, she tells me.” ; scold them, as they stood in the gloaming under 
Lesbia could not help glancing up to see if Sir $ the tall sweet-briars, till D’Arcey silenced her 
Edmund looked surprised or alarmed at this$ with the laughing declaration that they “ had 
intelligence. been playing another game, and had won it,” and 
He was neither. Then he knew ‘+ before. He Lesbia’s drooping head told the rest of the story. 
would probably follow her very soon, or, per- «Oh! do you mean ” May began, eagerly. 
haps, go with her. Lesbia did not sigh now, but «‘ Yes, I do, ‘ Cousin May,’ ’”’ he said, laughing. 
her heart ached as it had never done before. Then they shook hands over the gate, and the 
“Why did you look at me so, then, Miss $ young men walked away together, looking back 
Gwynne?’ asked Sir Edmund; and Lesbia felt | occasionally at the two white figures by the gate ; 
g 











his brilliant eyes on her face. ‘ Were you trying $ and May and Lesbia watched them out of sight, 
an experiment? Did you want to seeifI‘cared?’”’ ; May’s arms around her cousin, and Lesbia’s 

The color flashed hotly into Lesbia’s cheeks, $ head resting on May’s shoulder, both of them 
and she was silent. too happy to speak. 

‘¢ How truthful you are !”? exclaimed D’Arcey. Meanwhile, the future Lady Emma Lumley 
‘ Any other girl would have said ‘not at all,’ or § was bathing her eyes with rose-water, that no 
disclaimed in some other way then ; but you one might see the traces of tears of anger and 
I do believe you are true as Heayen!” disappointment on her lovely face when sh¢ 

Lesbia raised her eyes now in utter astonish- ¢ should descend, radiant, to the drawing-room. 
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BY DR. 8. T. CLARK. 





But when T greeted them, ho kissed me twice! 

And it did seem from out the husks he gave 

I might have gleaned one grain I so much crave; 
And so I could, but my poor lips were ice— 

My hope and faith lost in a living grave! 


He wed my sister yesterday! Ah me! 
The while he gives her loye’s pure golden grain 
He feeds me husks! But I so love the twain, 
That I can smile and starve! It shall not be 
That ever they will hear my heart complain! 


nr 


“THAT HORRID MR. BARNES.” 





BY D. FERNHURST. 





Mr. Barnes, a widower of forty, made up his 
mind to marry ‘again. I do. not mention this as 
being a very surprising fact-; for who that has 
once known the love of ‘woman, has not felt as if 
the sun, moon, and stars were made for his par- 
ticular benefit; and who that has once lived in 
heaven would not return hither? But Mr. 
Barnes was neither young, good-looking, or rich ; 
in fact, not to mince matters, he was rather old, 
ugly, and poor, and, instead of falling in love 
with a plain kind of girl, who might take com- 
passion on him, he fixed his eyes on one of the 
richest, gayest, and prettiest girls in our village, 
Fannie, the youngest daughter of Squire McAllis- 
ter. She+was about eighteen, just out of school, 
and as wild as a youngcolt. Imagine her aston- 
ishment when she found Mr. Barnes was mak- 
ing love to her. ‘That horrid Mr. Barnes has 
been here three times this week!’’ she said to 
her sister, ‘‘and he dared to squeeze my hand } 
to-night! What an old fool—old enough to be 
my grandfather !”’ 

“Tle is only forty. Ishould not be surprised 
if you married him, after all, Fan; so don’t be} 
angry with him for pressing your hand. The | 
next time he comes he will kiss you,” said her | 
sister, provokingly. 

Fannie walked out of the room in Pe ta 
indignation. There was no doubt that Mr. } 
Barnes was in love. Te came often, and stayed } 
long. It seemed. her fate to meet him when- } 
ever she left the house. He sent her presents,» 
which she returned, books which she never read, 
and inyitations which she never accepted; in 
short, as I'an said, ‘*he made her life a burden 
to her!” 

“T can’t stand this any longer,” said Fan one } 
day. ‘Tl play such a, trick upon him that } 
he’ll never come to the house again!’ So she} 
poured some molasses in his hat, as it stood on 
the hall-table, one evening; then she called him } 


) 





back when he had opened the front-door ¢o go m 


home, and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
streams of molasses running down his shoulders, 
and over his best black coat. Her merry peal 
of laughter was all that was needed to complete 
his discomfiture, and he rushed. from the house 
casting upon her a look of reproach 


fan thought she had got rid of him now, and } was no help for it. 
ghe received her father’s rebuke with a good } 
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deal of composure; but the next week brought 
“that horrid Mr. Barnes’’ back again. What 
was she to do? She did everything she could. 
She made caricatures of him, and circulated them 
among her friends; she treated him to dough- 
nuts filled with cotton ; made fun of him in every 
way that the brain of a frolicsome school-girl 
could devise; and still he never wayered in his 
allegiance. 

«‘There is no help for you, Fannie. You will 
haye to become Mrs. Barnes, number two—you 
cannot get rid of him in any other way,” said 
Miss McAllister. 

Fannie was too much subdued for anger. <‘T 
really am afraid so,” said she, with tears in her 
eyes. ‘(It would not be so bad if there was the 
least thing attractive about Lim. And he is al- 
ways so kind, and so quietly determined that— 
that J am afraid he will make me like him 
in spite of all.” 

“What's that you say, Fannie?” and, rising 
suddenly, Miss McAllister took both her sister's 
hands. ‘Look straight in my eyes, Fannie. I 
was only joking. You must have known that I 
neyer supposed that anything in heaven, or 
earth, or the waters under the earth, would ever 
induce you to marry that ‘horrid Mr. Barnes!’ 
A pretty match, indeed, f-r a McAllister; a nice 
son-in-law for our father! How graceful, how 
handsome, how distinguished! What pleasure 
you would have in introducing your husband, 
with his yellow hair and shuffling walk; how 
proud you would be of him—how you would 
glory in him! Oh, I envy you your husband!” 

‘“Mary, how can you go on so?” said Iannie, 
wrenching her hands away from her sister's 
grasp. ‘‘ Hayen’t I said I hate him? Don’t I 
show my dislike to him in every possible way ?”” 

“Oh, yes; but you allowed the possibility of 
loving him at last; you. know you did! Papa 
would rather see you dead thun married to that 
an! He shall forbid him the house this very 
night!’ and Miss McAllister left the room to 
find her father. 

That night Mr, Barnes did receive his dismis- 
sal. The squire told him plainly that his atten- 
tions were displeasing to both him and Fannie, 
and that his visits must be discontinued. There 
He left sorrowful, but un- 
conquered. He was still determined to make 
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Fannie his wife. Fannie had a hard time of it 
now. Miss McAllister gave all the family the 
impression that Fannie was half in love with 
that ‘‘ horrid Mr. Barnes,” and they all amused 
themselves ridiculing her, and abusing him, until 
Fannie (who secretly missed his devotion) longed 
to take his part. She reealled many things he 
had said and done, which showed him to be chari- 
table and good, and, if he had no graces of per- 
son, he was intelligent and refined. She re- 
gretted now all the silly, girlish tricks she had 
played upon him, and, remembering how invari- 
ably polite he had always been to her, looked 
back upon her behavior with remorse. 

That ‘* horrid Mr. Barnes” troubled the squire’s 
family no more. If he ever met them, he passed 
with a polite bow. Fannie thought that he had 
gone entirely out of her life, and, while she 
would not own she cared for him at all, she 
thought of him a great deal. 

Since that ‘horrid Mr. Barnes” had been dis- 
missed, Fannie had changed, and the change 
was visible to all the family. Not that she moped 
or was blue. She laughed, and sang, and danced, 
as much as ever; but all her childishness and 
kitten-like friskiness was gone, and in its place 
had come aslight touch of womanliness and dig- 
nity, infinitely more charming; at least, Mr. 
Barnes, watching her from a distance, thought 
so. He had not given her up. No power on 
earth could make him do that until she gave her- 
self to some one else; and yet, considering her 
personal appearance and advantages, and his 
own homeliness, awkwardness, and age, it is 
strange that the man did not despair. It seemed 
as if he knew he had the power to make her love 
him in spite of all, if he had the chance. It 
came at last. 

Mrs. McAllister and her eldest daughter sailed 
for Europe, with a party of friends, leaving Fan- 
nie to kee house. Fannie was delighted with 
housekeeping, and she and her father had a 
very merry time of it for a few days. 
he was taken sick, he grew rapidly worse, and 
Fannie, at first astonished at the queer things he 
said, found that he was delirious. The doctor 
came, examined his patient, and said, ‘ Fannie, 
I may as well tell you the truth. Your father 
has the small-pox !” 

Now, Fannie was mortal, and, besides that, 
she was a woman, and trembled to hear her fa- 
ther had that most ‘loathsome disease; but she 
had no idea of leaving her father to the care of 
Lired nurses, and asked for the doctor's direc- 
tions with a composure that showed she could 
command herself very well. 

«Doctor, who is sick in that house?” 


“PHAT HORRID MR. 


Then, 


BARNES.” 





Doctor Ives turned as he was stepping into his 
buggy, and saw that ‘horrid Mr. Barnes !’’ 

‘Oh! Is that you, Barnes? Why, the squire’s 
sick; got ‘the small-pox, and nobody to take care 
of him but Fannie, poor little thing. I -do not 
believe I can get a nurse for him before to-mor- 
row!” 

“Ts that so? Then T will go in and do what 
I can until the nurse comes.” 

«That's a good fellow. No one will go near 
Fannie when they hear what his disease is. It’s 
deuced hard; but it’s the way of the world, and 
I tell you, Barnes, before you go, that it’s a very 
bad case !”” 

“T donot mind. I have nothing to lose; and 
everything te gain,’’ he added, under his breath. 
‘Well, good-by,” and the doctor drove off. 

Mr. Barnes walked up Squire McAllister’s 
steps, and rang the bell. He told the girl, who 
did not know him, that he wanted to see Miss 
Fannie, a few minutes very particularly; and, 
Fannie, telling the girl to remain with her fa- 
ther, reluctantly went down to the parlor. There 
stood that ‘horrid Mr. Barnes.’’ She held out 
her hand, and burst into tears; but as he took 
her hand in his, she hastily withdrew it, saying, 
“you must not stay here, Mr. Barnes !”’ 

“Miss Fannie,” said Mr. Barnes, ‘the doe- 
tor told me all about your father, and I mean to 
help you take care of him. I have seen many 
cases of small-pox, and know just what to do.” 

“Oh, he is so sick! so sick!’ sobbed poor 
Fannie, ‘and I don’t know what to do.” 

“Of course you don’t, poor child!’ Mr. 
Barnes longed to take Fannie in his arms, and 
comfort her. ‘Fannie, will you trust your fa- 
ther to me?” 

Fannie looked up. She had never seen that 
‘horrid Mr. Barnes” look so well. There was 
something so tender in his voice and eyes; some- 
thing so manly and reliable about him, that 
Fannie said, impulsively, 


‘‘T would trust you with everything, Mr. 
Barnes; only, it seems 86 selfish.” 
«Don’t think that, Miss Fannie. I must go 


now, but will be back in an hour.” 

Fannie went back to her father’s room, with a 
heart a little lightened of its load. She would 
have some one now upon whom to depend; but 
her heart sank again as she looked upon her 
father tossing and moaning in delirium. 

« Will he die?” she asked Mr. Barnes, when 
he returned. ae 

«T eannot tell.”” he said. ‘*We are all in 
God’s hands, Miss Fannie;’’ but she saw he 
looked very grave, She watched him as he 
moved about the room, and attended to somé 
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‘What? That ‘horrid Mr. Barnes!” ex- 
claimed Miss McAllister. 

«« Never call him that again,’ said Fannie, 
springing to her feet, the color rushing to her 
cheeks, and the tears to her eyes. ‘*Hecame to 
me in my loneliness and trouble, when all other 








little things for her father’s comfort, and then 
the doctor came. Ile had engaged a nurse for 
the next night; he talked'in low tones with Mr. 
Barnes, said good night to her, and then left. 
It all seemed like a dream to Fannie. She could 
hardly believe that it really’ was that ‘ horrid 
Mr. Barnes,” 
head so tenderly. Mr. Barnes came to her side. } ness and death for those who had insulted him. 
‘Miss Fannie, you must lie down. You are{ There never was a kinder, more noble friend. 
worn out, and need the rest.” He is the best man that ever lived, and no one ° 
“TI cannot leave my father.” shall ever speak against him in my presence!” 
“Trust him to me, Miss Fannie. I will watch Miss McAllister looked at her sister in astonish- 
him every moment.” ment. ‘‘Itis a pity he 
said, coldly. i 
Fannie would not trust herself to reply. She 
left the room, and went out for a walk, as she 
had always been in the habit of doing, when she 
wanted to eool off. 
Walking along the shaded country road, she 
met Mr. Barnes. Ske went right wp to him in 
her impulsive way, and said, ‘Mr. Barnes, I 


cannot hear you,” she 


Mr. Barnes smiled, but his voice was firm, 
and Fannie went. She cried again'as she looked 
down on her father; but she was thoroughly ex- 
hausted, and, throwing herself on her bed, she 
fell asleep. 

Mr. Barnes watched alone through the night; 
but when Fannie came in the next morning, 
there was no change. There he lay, moaning, 
tossing, and raving; and so he moaned, and } want to speak to you.” 
tossed, and raved for seven. days and nights, He turned at once, glad enough. 
and then, without one moment’s consciousness to «« Why haven’t you been to'see us since—since 
speak to Fannie, Squire McAllister died! . my father. Wer voice broke. 

Fannie was utterly prostrated. It was that “I did not think you would care to sce me, 
‘chorrid Mr. Barnes’? who saw’ to everything. } Miss Fannie!” 

Fannie went to the doctor’s, to remain until her “Oh! how could you think’so badly of me? 

mother and sister returned. They had been} I have wanted so much to thank you for all your 

telegraphed for, and were expécted home ina} kindness: I never can thank you enough; and 

few weeks. Mr. Barnes did not call. He seemed } then, Mr. Barnes,’’ said Fannie, her bright, blue 

to have dropped out of her life again. Her = eyes filling with tears, “cai you ever forgive: 
i 


who was now bathing her father’s stood aloof. He exposed himself to sick- 





ther and sister came home. It was a sad meet-} me for all the tricks I used to play on you?” 

ing. Squire McAllister had been a devoted hus- ‘Fannie!’ said Mr. Barnes, taking her in his 

band and father, and they all felt his loss. arms, with sudden inspiration, ‘* Will you marry 
« But Fannie,” said Miss McAllister, one day. } me?” ‘ 

“Did none of our friends offer to help take care 

’ of father, or do anything to assist you?” 

«No one,”’ said Fannie; “ but Mr. Barnes!” 


In all the country there is no happier woman 
than Fannie, the wife of that ‘‘Horrip Mr. 
Barnes |” 








NEVERMORE. 


BY MARY W. MIOKLES..) 





Tur river dances gayly by, The fragrance of the clover-bloom 


Laughing back to the smi¥ing sky, Upon the air, deepens the gloom 
As sweetly as of yore ; About my weary heart; 
Birds sing amid each swaying bough ; For with it come a haunting train, 
But to my ear comes ever now, And joys, long vanished, once again 
The dirge-like “ Nevermore.” To life and being start. 
The beauty of to-day but brings ! A breath will wake, a breath dispel, 
'The old time back, and o’er it flings The wraith of dead joys loved too well; 
The b2auty it once wove; For on the wreck-strewn shore, 
But through each locust’s whining song, Wild waves have dashed my fragile bark, 
Borne on the Summer breeze along, And o’er the cold rocks frowning dark, 


To me rings “ Nevermore,” Moan “ never, Nevermore!” 
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CHAPTER: X. ang the fish a defiant toss into the sunshine. 
‘Loox a here, Hart Webster! Hallo, Tim! {“*Oh, mercy on mé!”? 
Do come along here! | Did you ever seé sucha} ‘This sudden outery was. accompanied by a 
sparkler?” - splash in the water, and a tiny shower of water- 
» Hart Webster drew his line lazily from the drops. » The trout Had been sent up too high. 
water of a delightful little trout-stream, which } He just grazed-the girl’s outstretched hand, as 
he and his companions had followed into the } he came down\ and the next minute was making 
hills, and came lazily up to where Sarah Ann } a downward line of light across the brook, where 
was standing, or rather dancing, on the bank, } he sought shelter under a huge cluster of ferns 
while a magnificent trout was!leaping and floun- { and trailing clematis vines that hung over the 
dering on the grass at her feet, scattering sun- } bank, and mirrored their whiteness in the water, 
shine from its spotted side, and erystal drops “There, now! You have gone, and went, and 
from its quivering fins. ) done it!” cried Tim, brightening: into a laugh. 
“Tsn’t it a beauty?’ I've been watching it “Serves you right, too. Just try:to hook an- 
this half hour, and now p other feller’s property again, and that’s how 
“ Watching it this half hour!” says Tim, whose } you'll he paid!” : 
face was clouded over with half-angry disap- Sarah Ann took no heed of this taunt, but 
pointment. ‘TJ should rather think so. Why, stood on the bank, looking wistfully at the rip- 





that fellow has been ‘a floating round my hook ples left behind by her escaped captive. 
more than that time. Once I amost had him.” “T's toobad! declare it’s just awful!” she 

“Yes,” answered the girl, laughing triumph- } said, turning to Webster, with great tears crowd- 
antly. ‘But you jerked too soon, and scured {ing into her magnificent eyes. ‘I had him al- 
him down stream, where my innocent bait lay | most on the gridiron for your supper, ane now 
floating so natural, that he bit at once. J didn’t} therehe goes. It’s enough tomakea child strike 
go to getting nervous, but lay low, till the hook her own grandmother! Isn’t it now?” 
was in his gills.’’. “It is provoking,” said the young man ; ‘ but 

«Shouldn’t wonder,”’ muttered Tim. ‘Just ;neyer mind, Sarah Ann. ‘There is as geod fish 
like a gal todo that. Lying low, when anythin, in the sea as ever came out of it.” 
is to be catched, is born in’ em!’ “Yes,” answered the girl, trying to laugh 

Oh, you hush up! It was a fair catch. I through her tears; “but agreat, big, magnificent 
didn’t tire the fellow a bit; only kept still, and } shiner like that isn’t likely to take to the hook 
waited. Ask Mr. Webster if it isn’t all fair.” again in a hurry; and—and he would havebeen 

That moment Hart Webster came up, twisting } so nice. Now we have nothing but the chicken, 

the line about his pole as he walked. Te found | and I’m afraid it won't be over tender.” 
Sarah Ann holding her breath, and striving anx- * Oh, yes! it will. So just wipe your eyes, 
lously to extricate her hook from the transpa- } my girl, and go with me up stream. I know of 
rent jaw of the fish, for, with all her wild ways, } a pool among the rocks where we may find trout 
the girl was tender-hearted as a child. sto match the one you have lost. Come, Tim!” 

“There,” she ‘said, having dexterously per- ; ‘Not as you knows on,” answered Tim. «TI 
formed her task. ‘Isn’t he a splendid old fel- pdon't mean to have Sarah Ann ’ticing fish from 
low? Don’t he glisten? I'll broil him myself my bait. If she goes up stream, I goes down.” 
for your supper, Hart ; nobody else shall so much «But what if I stay here, Tim?’ said Sarah 
as touch it !”’ Ann, taking her pole from the grass. 

“It’s all owing to your porsuming that I didn’t “Why, then, I shall have my choice, up or 
eatch him,” said Tim. <*No fish ever gave a }down, just as the notion takes me. It don’t 
more greedy nibble.” make no sort of difference to me.” 

“Oh, you get away, Tim!” cried the girl, giv- ‘Just as you please,” answered Sarah Ann, 
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with a shy glance at Hart, who exhibited some 
little irresolution. 

‘Don’t you think it just as well to go with us, 
Tim,” said the young man, with a rather sensi- 
tive feeling that Gertrude Harrington might not 
think his wanderings along that shaded trout- 
stream, with a remarkably handsome and bright 
creature of the feminine gender, the most satis- 
factory means of proving his loyalty to herself. 

“No! Dm durned if Ido! was the prompt 
answer. ‘Sarah Ann’s red jacket is enough to 
scare every fish back among the brake-leaves! 
Tow that old feller ever was fool enough to come 
her side of the brook is more than I can tell.” 

“TI say, Tim,” faltered Sarah Ann, with 
unusually sensitive tones in her voice, ‘hadn’t 
you better go along?” 

Tim made no verbal answer to this appeal, but 
wound up his lire, and marched off down stream, 
whistling ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’? as he went. 

“Come, then,” said Webster, striking into a 
foot-path that led through the thick undergrowth 
and old forest-trees of the rocky upland, «TI 
hope our luck will prove that Tim has made a 
bad choice.’ 

The young man walked on hurriedly as he 
spoke, and kept ahead of Sarah Ann, who fol- 
lowed him with burning cheeks, over which a 
tear leaped, now and then, as if she were still 
grieving over the loss of her fish. 

Thus, for some time, the two penetrated into 
the cool shadow of the woods. Now and then 
the red-cloth jacket, worn so jauntily by the 
girl, sent a red gleam across the water, and the 
scarlet plume in her pretty felt hat, shot in and 
out of the green foliage like a cardinal bird on 
the wing. More than;once, when she saw her 
image thrown back by some sleeping pool, tears 
stole thickly into her eyes, and she moved on 
with a,keen sense of disappointment. Both the 
jacket and the plume belonged to her Sabbath- 
day finery, and she had taken them, unknown 
to her mother, from the closet in her room, de- 
termined to look her very best that day, and 
charm back the heart that, some intuition told 
her, was in danger of going astray. 

She noticed, poor girl, that Webster never 
once looked back to see that no harm befell her 
along the rough foot-path, and he had not once 
seemed to observe the dashing change in her 
dress, to which Tim had alluded with such care- 
Jess scorn. All these things filled her with a 
sharp sense of disappointment, which received 
its crowning pain when Webster, had so earnestly 
attempted to persuade Tim to bear them com- 
pany up stream. In all his life he had never 
done this before. What was the matter? Was 
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he afraid of sitting on the bank of that trout. 
stream alone with her? What had she done to 
deserve such treatment? 

These were the thoughts that sent the tears 
down those hot cheeks, and at length quenched 
all the color out of those cheeks themselves, 
while the girl toiled up that steep path behind 
the man who was thinking of her-with something 
like annoyance. tf 

Webster was dissatisfied with hiphself. The 
intercourse which had been so easy and pleasant 
with the girl and her family, had struck him, 
for the first: time, as indecorous, if not full of 
danger. Made keen-sighted by his passionate 
love for Gertrude Harrington, he had, for the first 
time, reflected seriously on his position at the 
farm-house, and its possible result. The flush 
on that young face, the tears that came all too 
large and thickly for any feeling that the loss of 
a pretty fish could occasion, were slowly and 
painfully enlightening him. He had noticed, 
with a sensation of something like displeasure, 
the jaunty little hat and brilliant jacket, which 
made the girl’s wild beauty something marvelous 
to look upon, and was angry with himself for the 
thrill of admiration that had stirred his blood, 
when she first appeared before him that morn- 
ing. If his vanity was unconsciously gratified 
by this change, the feeling soon gave way to one 
of honorable self-reproach; and this made him 
so reserved and cold, that the girl felt. herself 
chilled to the heart. 

They came to the deep pool, which was a 
natural basin, made. by a circle of rocks, on 
which the moss grew thickly, while fern, wild 
columbines, and the! delicate spray of maiden- 
hair choked up the crevices. Hligh forest-trees 
overhung the pool, and an undergrowth of moun- 
tain Jaurel rendered the rising ground dusky 
with their dark-green foliage. 

Webster halted upon a large boulder that shot 
some feet: over the pool, unwound his line, and 
seated himself on a shelving ledge. Another, 
lower down, supported his feet, and on that Sarah 
Ann took her place, as she had done many & 
time in the careless intercourse of the past. But 
now her breath came quickly, and a timid hesita= 
tion possessed her. She did not: lean against his 
knee, as had been her inncent eustom before 
then, but sat.a little apart, so near the verge of 
the rock, that. almost her whole form was thrown 
back by the water, in which a red stain from her 
garments seemed to welter. Now and then she 
cast a furtive glance at her companion, who pur- 
posly turned his eyes from the wild beauty of 
the picture she made, lest there should be trea 
son in his heart against the lady of his love. 
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Webster felt that the girl was looking at him, ; and laughing with glee. 


and resolutely turned away from those large, 
wistful eyes, wondering that, he had never felt 
their power so thrilling before—wondering, in- 
deed, why they should trouble him so now. 

“J am afraid that two lines so near each other 
will distract the fish,’ he said, at length, rising 
to his feet. ‘I will take that rock lower down. 
You had better come up to this seat, or your 
shadow i e water may frighten them away.” 

Sarah Ann started up! All her gentle sad- 
ness was gone. He wanted to get rid of her. 
Well, let him. He would not find her the girl to 
sit at his feet again. 

«You might have thought of that before,” she 
said, flashing a look at him from under her moist 
eye-lashes. ‘I was wondering when you would 
remember that I was sitting there, with no bait 
on my hook, and not a soul to speak to!” 

‘‘ Haye I been so thoughtless,’ said Webster, 
with a forced laugh. ‘*No wonder you are get- 
ting cross. Here, now, give me yourhook. Now 
I will take myself out of your way, or Tim will 
get ahead of us both.” 

Sarah Ann almost snatched her pole from the 
young man, and whipped the line into the water, 
with asharpness that sent ripples over the whole 
pool. What had she done that he should avoid 
her so? Or what had he done? The vague jeal- 
ousy that had taken root in that young heart the 
previous day, gaye vigor and bitterness to these 
thoughts. Something had happened! Her old 
friend and companion had changed. He either 
feared or hated her now. All this had come 
about since his absence. Where had he really 
been? Who had poisoned his mind against her? 
Who had dared to love him, and tempt him, and 
—and 

Here that wild, untutored heart sent up sobs 
so deep and bitter, that they almost reached the 
young man, who sat moodily on the rock near 
by, but not quite. The girl thought of this, and 
checked them in sudden terror, but the pole in 
her hand quivered, and the surface of the water 
was broken, as if the sudden passion of her grief 
had troubled their depths Slowly the pole 





drooped downward, the current drew it from her 


hold, and all unconsciously, she allowed it to 
drift away. 

As she sat gazing on the water, here eyes full 
of tears, her lips trembling with trouble so new 
that she could scarcely comprehend its nature, 
young Webster arose from the rock, on which 
he had sought safety from himself, and come to- 
ward her. She saw the movement, and sprang 
to her feet. 
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“That little wretch 
has stolen my hook, pole, and all. There he 
is losing his own ears. Dear! dear! it is too 
funny !” 

The laughter which rang out from those young 
lips was genuine. 

Sarah Ann had not been ready to using her 
hands a moment before, but, with the quick 
transition of youth, she clapped them in sheer 
merriment now, and her eyes danced under their 
still moist lashes. 

While the girl had lost herself in those little 
inquiries, a turtle had seized upon her hook, 
and slowly dragged the pole from her hand. Be- 
coming conscious of its loss, she looked around, 
and saw the turtle sitting upright on a fragment 


‘of rock that rose above the surface of the pool, 


with his brown and yellow head lifted high from 
the shell, and both fore-paws hard at work, box- 
ing right and left, in a vain effort to knock the 
hook from his jaws. 

Webster looked around for the cause of this 
sudden merriment, and saw the turtle, still vig- 
orously beating his head right and left, with 
such ludicrous gravity, that he too burst into a 
peal of laughter that made the woods ring again. 

This noise brought Tim Ward rushing up 
stream like a deer. He supposed that some one 
was shouting for him in extremity, and valiantly 
came to the rescue; but when his sister pointed 
out the distracted turtle in the midst of his gro- 
tesque pantomime, the lad sent a mellow roar of 
laughter into the general outburst of fun, and, 
throwing himself on the ground, rolled, and 
kicked, and made the turf fly in his uproarous 
glee. 

After awhile he volunteered to wade into the 
pool after his sister’s floating tackle, and, if pos- 
sible, to set the poor snapper free, without Iaill- 
ing him quite. So, rolling his pantaloons into a 
heavy wisp above his knees, and throwing off 
his heavy shoes, he waded to the rock, and, with 
more tenderness than might have been expected 
from him, drew the hook from the tortured mouth 
of the turtle, and brought back the pole to its 
owner. ; 

Of course this little episode drove all deep 
feeling and serious thought from those young 
minds. _ Sarah Ann forgot her jealous troubles 
and young Webster threw aside the coldness that 
had occasioned them. 

So they went back to the farm-house cheerful, 
and so hungry that the fricassied chicken, mealy 
potatoes, and stewed pears, that Mrs. Ward set 
before them, disappeared so rapidly, that the 
good woman stole into the kitchen and soon 


«Look! look!” she said, clapping her hands, ‘ reappeared with the string of trout Tim had 
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brought home, nicely broiled, and filling the 
room with an appetizing odor as she placed it on 
the table. 

A genial, hard-working, good-natured soul 
was the widow Ward. In a rough, helter-skel- 
ter way she presided over a rickety, hal f-finished 
house, that seemed old from want of paint, and 

‘gome fifty acres of land, more than she had pos- 
sible means of cultivating, for Tim performed 
the principal part of the out-door work, and, 
when help was hired, had an unthrifty habit of 
hurrying off to the woods in search of squirrels, 
or to the brooks where fishing was far pleasariter 
than the cradling wheat or planting potatoes. 

Of course, the widow considered herself as 
general superintendent of the place, and filled 
up the labor gaps which Tim left open, by a little 
out-door labor herself, such as pulling up onions, 
planting cucumbers, picking fruit from the strag- 
gling branches of her plum-trees, and housing 
quinces, when they grew golden on the gnarled 
boughs, that twisted and coiled over the stone- 
wall back of the garden. She did her own house- 
work, too, in which Sarah Ann gave her dashes 
of spasmodic help, sometimes working like a 
beaver days together, scouring, dusting, and 
striving her best to beautify the old place, and 
again deserting the whole affair for a tramp in 
the woods, or an afternoon by the brook, while 
the cows were lowing for her to help milk them, 
and her mother was toiling, scolding, and prepar- 
ing the meal which, in nine cases out of ten, was 
kept waiting till everything was cold on the 
table. 

In short, Mrs. Ward was like a nice, motherly 
old hen, with two wild ducks in charge, whose 
erratic natures she could neither understand or 
control. She talked about this a great deal, and 
was very positive about her own will, so far as 
words went, bnt the time never came when that 
will superseded the smallest caprice of her son, 
or the wild girl Sarah Ann. 

There is one thing of which the most inert and 
barren feminine intellect is capable. The intri- 
cacies of a love affair come to such minds by in- 
tuition, and the match-making propensity which 
develops itself at mid-age is the result. Of this 
Jatent talent Mrs. Ward gave rather annoying 
proof thatevening. From the multiplicity of words 
that dropped from her lips, during supper, more 
than one brought the blood to Webster’s face, and 
the fire to Sarah Ann’s eyes. Perhaps it was 
this which sent the young man home, directly 
after that meal was completed, in a state of per- 
plexity and annoyance, that led toa very serious 
determination. 


young lawyer again—ten weary days to her, for» 
in all that time, waking or in dreams, his image 
never left her heart or brain. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Saran AnN was sitting at her chamber-win- 
dow, sadly impatient, and full of passionate 
trouble. Why had Webster kept away? What 
had she done that he should ayoid her so cruelly? 
She knew that he was at home, for one day, 
when she had walked into the village, with the 
restless hope of learning something about him, 
her longing eyes had caught a glimpse of his 
stooping figure, as he sat by a desk in his fa- 
ther’s office, evidently absorbed in study. But 
he did not look up. She paused a moment, hop- 
ing for that, but in vain. 

That day the girl went home with a heavy 
heart. Now she sat by her window, looking out 
into the bright, beautiful autumn day, wonder- 
ingif that too would go by without bringing him 
to the farm-house. The girl was not exactly ery- 
ing, but a flush lay around her eyes, and a quiver 
as of coming tears now and then shook her lips. 
She had some sewing in her lap, but both hands 
lay idly upon it, and she had not as yet taken a 
dozen stitches. 

All at once the sound of coming hoofs struck 
her ear, at first very faintly, but it checked the 
breath on her lips. She started up, and leaned 
out of the open window, casting a long, eager 
glance up the road. : 

In the distance she saw a horseman, riding at 
a long, even trot; a horseman that. she knew, 
and for whose presence she had been longing 
with such passionate impatience. 

Now the breath came through those red lips 
with a quick sob of delight, the hands clasped 
themselves, 1 glow of color diffused itself over 
her neck and face. 

“ At last! At last!’ she said, flinging up her 
clasped hands, as if she longed to poise herself, 
and fly toward him. ‘Now I will ask him— 
now he shail tell me what I have done!” 

As she spoke, the girl, with new-born shy- 
ness, retreated back from the window, where, 
herself in shadow, she could watch that horse, 
with its handsome rider, as they approached. 
It was the same young bay that Webster had 
ridden before—a spirited creature, that seemed 
a part ef the rider as he comes swiftly for- 
ward. 

Again the girl held her breath. He did not 
slacken that swift pace in drawing near the 


house. What did it mean? 





Surely—surely 


It was ten days before Sarah Ann saw the: The breath stopped on her white lips now. It 
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seemed to have frozen there. He was close to 
the house, looking straight ahead. The horse 
never broke his long, even trot, or swerved an 
inch from the highway. The rider did, for one 
moment, lift his eyes tothe window. She darted 
forward, ready to ery out, but drew herself up 
straight, and made no return to the bow which 
Webster gave, as the horse gave his head a toss, 
and bore him on. 

‘* Tfe's going across the river again,” snid the 
girl, clenching both hands, and stamping her 
foot on the floor. ‘I—Ill follow him! Yes, if 
I die for it !”’ 

Thus, with her spirited little foot set down 
hard on the floor, her hands clenched, and a 
black frown on her face, she paused and reflected, 
while the sound of hoofs was beating more and 
mere faintly in the distance. Then she started 
forward, and ran down to the back-door, where 
Tim was splitting oven-wood. 

“Tim! Tim, Tsay! Take the halter, quick, 
and bring up the horse !’’ 

“What! Old Sorrel?” questioned Tim, drop- 
ping his axe. 

“No!no! The colt!” 

“But you can’t ride that skittish critter, Sarah 
Ann.” 

“Toan. Don’t stop to talk, but bring him up.” 

‘Tie ain’t more en half broke, I tell you.” 

‘*So much the better. I feel all over like 
breaking him in. Come, hurry!’ 

‘* But you'll break your neck, and then the 
old woman in there ’Il blame me for it.”” 

“No, she won't. I'll make it all right with 
her. Only go—go I say !”’ 

“ But where are you off to?” 

“For a long ride. Down to unele Rond’s, 
mebby. At any rate, I shaw’t be back to-night, 
nor to-morrow night, neither, as I know of. It’s 
a good while since I've been down in that neigh- 
borhood a visiting. Now, do you ever mean to 
Start?” 

“Yes. I'll catch the critter, if you really 
mean to go; and it’s just as well you took the 
colt, if you mean to keep him like that; for old 
Sorrel has got to lead the oxen to-morrow. The 
wood-pile is purty: well down, and marm is al- 
ways cross as bricks when she comes to nothing 
but chips.” 

‘Of course, you'll have to draw wood. That’s 
why I wan't to ride the colt. He aint broke to 
harness yet, and won't be missed. Now up and 
go! I won't wait another second ! 

Tim kicked his scattered oven-wood together 


in a heap, and walked away, taking arope-hilter | ing of sharp regret. Then she shook 
: thick. elossy hair loose, with an imnetuons mo- 


from its per on the hack-staop as he went. 
Sarah Ann went into the houze, breathing 
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quick, and looking wild as a hawk. She found 
her mother in the kitchen. 

* Look a here, marm. I’ve just took a notion 
to go down and make a visit'td uncle Rood’s 
folks. I suppose you won’t want me for awhile.’ 

“Why should I, Sarah Ann?” replied the 
widow, discontentedly. «You might as well 
go a visiting all the time as not, for any help you 
are to me.” 

‘But Ill be better. 
when I once come back.” 

“You've heard about promises and piec-crust, 
I reckon,” said the old woman, tersely enough. 

“Tf it’s anything tantalizing, I’m sure to hear 
of it,” answered the girl, with an impatient toss 
of the head. At any rate, I’m going to uncle 
Rood’s now. Tim has gone after the colt, so I 
haven't time to take anything like a scolding 
before we start.’ 

“‘T suppose you'll do as:you please,”’ answered 
the old woman.‘ How long do you mean to be 
gone?” 

“Oh! a day or two. One can’t tell exactly; 
but ['m sure tocome back when I return! Good- 
by, you precious old darling. I don’t mean to 
be half'so sacy as Tam; but the truth is I—I—” 

Tere Sarah Ann broke down, and, flinging 
her arms round the old woman’s neck, sobbed 
out, 

“Oh, mother! I’m just so miserable, that I 
can’thelp but be hateful. You don’t know uf 

“Yes, yes, Ido, Sarah Ann. Tlaven’t I been 
young myself—tender-hearted as a chicken, too? 
There! there! Just get ready, and ride over to 
your uncle's. It will do you good.” 

“You don't mind, mother, if I was ao little 
uppish !”” sobbed the girl. 

‘‘P'd rather see you uppish, as all out doors, 
than clinging to me, a crying like this, Sarah 
Anny There, now! Hush up, and get ready. 
Tim is : coming up with the colt.” 

Sarah Ann kissed her mother, and went to her 
own room. From that she hurried into the cham- 
her oceupies by her brother, and came forth with 
some garments in her arms, which she crowded 
into an old band-box., Over this she tied a huge 
silk handkerchief, which had been her father's. 
Then she proceeded to put on a black-silk dress, 
and over it the jaunty red-jacket, which made 
her look like a beautiful gipsy. She took the 
pretty felt hat, with its flame-colored feather, 
out: of its place in the closet, and was fitting it to 


Tl work like smoke 





Quick, now!” | her head, when a thought seemed to strike her. 


For one instant the girl was seize:l with a feel- 
all her 


tion of the head, and, seizing a pair of shears 
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that lay in her work-basket, cut. the rippling } 
mass from her head. 

























With the clumsy shears in her hand, she stood 
& moment, looking down at the shining mass at 
her feet, and a flush, ag of coming sobs, flamed 
over her face ; but she choked the emotion back, 
and, dashing both hands into the shortened hair, 
ruflled it up into confused wayes, saying to her- 
self, deficntly, 

“Who sares! Tt will grow. again |” 

Then she tied the little hat on, thrust her hand 
through a loop in the knotted handkerchief, and 
went down stairs with the band-box on her arm, 

Tim had put a man’s saddle onthe colt’s back, 
and a curb in his mouth, which the spirited 
creature was champing furiously. No such thing 
as a side-saddle had ever been known in that 
house, and the girl was lythe and braye enough 
toride anything. Just now it happened that 
she was particularly satisfied with the masculine 
form of her saddle; so she climbed up the fence, 
and leaped to it with a single bound. 

‘“‘Good-by, mother! Good-by, Tim!” 

Before the lad could answer, the bridle was 
jerked from his hold, and the colt sprang for- 
ward. The girl kept her ‘seat bravely. She 
needed neither saddle-horn nor stirrup to keep 
her balance; but, leaning gently forward, adap- 
ted herself to the swift speed of the half-tamed 
colt, while the band-box scareely swayed on her 
arm, and her little foot pressed his side with the 
clinging tenacity of an Indian hunter's. 

The colt was running like a race-horse ; but 
she did not permit him to check his speed until 
she came opposite an old barn, standing out 
alone near the highway. Here she pulled him 
up, sprang to the ground, and, undoing the rope+ 
halter, left under the bridle, tied him fast to a 
post in the fence. 

All this was done in breathless haste. Then 
she crossed the barn-yard, and entered the old 
building. Here she opened her band-box, took 
out a suit of Tim’s clothes, and exchanged them 
for her own, which she crowded into the box, 
before hiding it under a mass of hay heaped on 
the floor. She had torn the red plume from her 
hat, and left it without trimming, of any kind. 
Thus, when she came out, a man, working in a 
neighboring field, saw what seemed to him. a 
handsome boy mounting a restive colt, which he 
rode off at a break-neck speed, and disappeared. 

«There goes some young scamp, that has run 
away with his father’s horse, and has a fair 
chance to break his neck,’”’ thought the man, as 
he bent to his work again. ! 

Bui the girl was not likely to break her neck. 
She enjoyed the speed at which her colt went, 
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It carried off some portion of her own excite- 
ment, and brought her every moment nearer to 
the man she was following. 

But Webster also had a fast horse, and had 
nearly reached a tall bridge that crossed the 
Housatonic, when the seeming boy came in sight 
of him. Then the colt was forced to check his 
speed, and resented the change by fiercely champ- 
ing his bit, and scattering foam, like snow flakes, 
all along the road, while his ridor, in nothing 
fatigued, kept the bay horse well in sight, with- 
out bringing herself into notice. 

At last Webster began to quicken his pace. 

‘Te is nearing the mill,” thought the seem- 
ing boy. ‘We shall not have far to go now;” 
and once more she let the colt have his way. 
The forward horseman left the river at the toll- 
bridge, and struck across the country, which be- 
gin to sink between the ranges of hills, and form 
one of the loveliest valleys the girl had ever 
seen. Fora mile or two, the highway ran along 
the banks of a beautiful stream, bordered with 
forest-trees and young grape-vines, on which the 
fruit was hanging in purple clusters, ‘This stream 
wound itself down one side of the valley, made 
a sudden curve, and turned back on its course, 
miles below, where it emptied its bright waters 
into the great river. 

Looking down stream, Sarah Ann saw a 
wooden bridge, and, near the end, a red farm- 
house, lifted up from the road by a stone ter- 
race, on which gorgeous garden-flowers were 
burning out their lives. Behind the house were 
some fine old pear-trees, and up the hill-side an 
orchard, on which the apples were turning gold 
and ¢rimson among the green lenyes. 

Webster halted at this house, sprang off his 
horse, andran up the steps. Sarah Ann could 
not see the door, which was shaded by an over- 
hanging stoop; but it must have opened in- 
stantly, for scarcely had she seen him mount the 
steps, when he disappeared altogether. 

At first the disguised girl drew up her horse 
with a pang of torment, that made her very 
breath @ pain; but, after a moment, she allowed 
the restive creature to move forward; but at 
every step if seemed as if she was being dragged 
to a seaffold. 

That’ was his destination. That dusky, red 
house, the pear-trees clustering behind it; that 
orchard, sending out a warm glow of ripening 
fruit, and flowers trailing down the stone-wall. 
Oh, heavens! how that lovely spot compared 
with her own home. The contrast sickened her 
into hopelessness. 

But who was in the house? Did it shelter 
some girl as much superior to her as that dwel- 
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ling was to her own home? How could she find ) Sarah Ann, drawing her own horse nearer the 
If a rival was there, she must see her. } child, who was slipping dangerously toward the 


But how? She was in a strange place, some} end of the chestnut-bough. 


twenty miles away from home, for the first time 
in her life. Where could she stay long enough 
to seek information, and of whom could she ob- 
tain it? 

Where a large chestnut-tree, bristling over 
with burs, flung its shadow across the road, she 
drew up her horse once more, in order to resolve 
some new plan in her mind. The chestnut-tree 
was rooted in the bank’of the river, and its great 
branches spread over her like a tent. “Along the 
lower boughs a grape-vine had crept. and woven 
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“«Can’t do it!’ answered the girl, giving her- 
self a hitch up the bough. ‘Ie knows me.”’ 

“But I don’t. Who are you, my little butter- 
cup?” 

‘<Who are you? I asked first,” answered the 
child. ‘Besides, I live here, that’s more than 
some other people can say.” 

«1? Oh! my name is an old one my father 
had, and I’m going to—to a mill somewhere 
about here.” 


« A mill? That's par’s. ButTI don’t see no 


its purple clusters among the greenness of the } grist.” 


burs. Sarah Ann saw nothing of the beautiful 
arch this mingled leafiness had flung over her; 
but took off her hat, and strove to cool the fever 
of her brain, in the fresh air that came up from 
the water. Holding her hat an one hand, she 
swept the moist hair back from her forehead 
with the other, thus making a futile effort to 
calm herself. 

As the girl sat thus upon her saddle, a great 
cluster of grapes came rattling down throngh the 
leaves, and fell into her hat. With it sounded a 
sweet, childish laugh, and the vines above her 
head shook as if a storm were sweeping through 
them. Thien, all at once, a great bough swayed 
downward, almost to a level with herself, and on 
it, riding on the extreme end, was a little girl, 
whose wild, bright face. full of gleeful fun, danced 
up and down before her as the bough yielded to 
the impetus of those sturdy little hands and 
limbs. 

“*Don’t! Please, don’t go!’’ said the child, 
holding on to her leaty steed with one hand, 
while she waved a welcome with the other. “ My 
horse won't trot out of these shades, your's goes 
too swift for him. Try the grapes, they're 
awful good.” 

Sarah Ann was astonished, and alittle startled, 
put at the first glance she fell into sympathy with 
the child, and began to laugh. 

«Whoe! Whoe! Just behave yourself, can’t 
you!’” sung out the child, straining the chestnut- 
limb under her weight, and going up with a re- 
pound, then furiously beating the long leaves till 
the horse began" to fly. ‘Stand still, T say ! 
Now, then, if this skittish critter will stand still 
a minute, tell me who you are, and what place 
you come from. I don’t mean to have no more 
cousins and strangers come into these parts with- 
out knowing the reason why, now I tell you. 
Speak quick, do; for both our horses are skit- 
tish as get out, and want to be a going.” 

“Ym afraid your’s will throw you,” said 
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“Grist? No, not this time; I only come to— 
to——” ’ 

«Tosee about it. I know,” broke in the child, 
with a sagacious nod of the head. 

“Yes, to see about it,’’ replied Sarah Ann, 
grateful for this help out of her dilemma. 

« Because,’ added the child, ‘since cousin 
Webster and that other chap came to the mill 
without grist, I’m down on such things.” 

Sarah Ann caught her breath. For a moment 
she had forgotten the anguish of her jealousy. 
Now it came back with a sharp pang. 

cowhy 2” 

The question faltered on her lips; she dreaded 
the answer it might bring with shrinking cow- 
arilice. 

“Why? Because they break up families, steal 
one’s sisters, and leave a feller without anybody 
to play with.” 

« How so?” 

«Tow so, indeed? Mebby you saw that feller 
that just rode by? He’s my own cousin.” 

«Your cousin, little girl ?” 

«Yes, indeed! But I hate him Rs 

“Hate him? Why?’ 

«Never you mind! Ido—and that’s enough ar 

«“Js—is that your house at the end of the 
bridge?” asked Sarah Ann, turning her face 
from the sharp scrutiny of those bright eyes 
looking upon her through the leaves. 

<« That red house, with the ‘ sturtions’ a stream- 
ing down the wall, and the well-pole a sticking 
out?” 

«Yes; that is the house I mean.” 

‘Well, no; that isn't our house by no manner 
of means, We live ’tother end of the bridge.” 

« But he stops there?” 

‘Tm course he does. I dare say she’s been 
watching for him ever since morning.” 

«She! Who?” 

“Why, Gertie. She used to be our Gertie; 
but I don’t claim her any more, since she got 
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TO MY MOTHER. 





cousin Webster away from us, and set on that 
other feller to break par’s heart.” 

“Who is Gertie?’ questioned Sarah Ann, in 
a voice so low and hoarse, that little Pattie bent 
down to make sure it was the same person she 
had been talking with. 

“Who is Gertie? My gracious! don’t you 
know? Where did youcome from? Why she’s 
aunt Bunice’s niece.” : 

“Then it is a relative of youy’s that lives in 
the red house ?”’ 

“No it ain’t. Only aunt Eunice.” 

‘She's your aunt, then?” 

“Not a smitchen of it more’en she’s every- 
body’s aunt.”’ 

“Oh! and her other name ?”’ 

“Name! Name! Oh! I belieye that is 
Well, yes—Harrington; that’s her Sunday-go- 
meeting name?” as 

«And your cousin stops. there,,instead of 
going to your house?” 

“ Ain't ita shame? But everything has been 
topsey-turvey ever since he came the first time, 
Do you know something?” 

“Me? I'm afraid not.” 

“And if I tell you, can you keep a close lip?” 

“Try me.” 

‘Well, then, it’s my belief that he’s making 
love to Gertie, and has been a doing it ever so 
long.” 
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Sarah Ann did not speak—she could not ; but 
little Pattie saw that she grew very white, and 
clutched the felt hat in her hand as if some- 
thing hurt her. 

“That's what I hate him for,’ said the child, 
growing more and more confidential. 

“« But—but perhaps it isn’t so.” 

“‘Tsn’t it, 1 guess if you'd seen ’em a sitting 
together on the rocks, and down by the river, 
you would know more about it. Oh, gracious! 
my horse is a rairing up with his fore feet till I 
can’t but just hold on to him!’’ 

This was said with a little frightened scream; 
and Sarah Ann saw that the child had slipped 
so low on the bough that it was impossible to 
recover herself. 

“Spring! she said, urging the colt a step 
forward. ‘(Spring to his. back behind me! 
Now!” 

The child gaye, a flying leap, and settled on 
the colt’s back. But the skittish animal had 
never been broken to such performances. 
stantly his heels flew into the air. 

“Cling to me, child!’ cried Sarah Ann. 
“Hold tight, for he’s bound to have a run 
for it.” 

Little Patty did hold tight, and shouted with 
glee as the colt shot like an arrow from under 
the chestnut shade. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY FRANCES 


HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD 





Come to me often ia my dreams, 
Oh! radiant spirit of my mother! 

Come! And the anguish of my heart— 
This whelming anguish, help to smother, 


Oh, come to me! for life so drags 

With burdened days and restless nights, 
When the pale ghost of past delights, 

The sad and shrinking soul affrights. 


Come with thy mild, maternal glance ; 
Come with thy loving mother-touch ; 

Grief dogs my steps like bloodhound grim; 
Ob, mother! I have suffered much 


Since last I poured in thy dear ear 
Each anguish that my-bosom shook, 

And felt the healing of thy kiss, 
Heayen’s soft compassion in thy look. 


Mother! *Tis holiest name of all; 
And so I will not harshly blame 

A faith, that for a suffering world, 
Would one all-loving mother claim. 


« Mother of Sorrow,” rightly named; 
For everywhere, tis woman’s lot, 


To bear her own and others‘ cross, 
And aiding, suffering, murmur not. 


Oh ! often, when some desperate grief 
Hath hemmed me in like battle-line, 
Wert thou the bright commissioned one 

That neryed that failing soul of mine! 


And when some evil, potent, dark, 
All my roused spirit brought to bay, 
Was thine the stern, commanding brow, 
That turned the baffled foe away. 


Tho radiant spirits and redeemed, 
To our poor wants they minister; 
Soothe the wild tumult of this life, 
And founts of peace and healing stir. 


And, oh! of all the blessed ones, 

That wing their way ’twixt earth and Heaven, 
I deem the highest, holiest tasks 

Are to earth’s patient mother given. 


Next God’s sublime, eternal love, 

Their’s stands all glorious and complete; 
What other love or passion may 

With its perfection dare compete? 


EVERY-DAY DRESSE 
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WE give, for our first pattern, a walking-dress 
for a young lady. The material of this dress is 
any nice summer fabric of a light-gray tint, and 
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the trimmings are of the same, only of a darker 
shade, or, if preferred, they may be black, and 
made either of the material or of black silk. 
The lower-skirt is gored in front and at the sides, 
according to the usual mode, and two plain 
breadths at the back. A's may be seen, it is not. 
quite so long, being made just fo escape the 
ground in walking—quite a sensible improve- 
ment upon the last fall and winter costumes. 
Two quillings, two and a half inches deep, are 
placed exactly upon the édge of the skirt, and i 
two, the same depth, four inches above; this | 
forms the entire trimmings of the under-skirt. § 
The over-skirt has a short apron-front, and two 
plain widths for the back, which are looped up 
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quite short at the middle of the back, wher, a 
plaited sash-end is added, so arranged as to fall 
exactly under the postillion-skirt, which belongs 
to the bodice, that otherwise is simply high and 
plain, with points in front. Close coat-sleeves, 
open on the back-seam about six inches. Over- 
skirt, basque, and sleeves, ornamented with one 
row only of the quillings, same as the skirt. 
For out-door wear the simple jacket, without 
trimming, is added, for cool days; but for 
warmer ones, the costume is complete without. 
Bighteen yards will be required, fourteen yards 
for the dress, and four yards for the trimming. 
One and a half will make the outside sacque. 
We give, also, another walking-dress for a 
young lady. Here we have a costume without 
the upper-skirt, which certainly, for the novelty 
of the thing, is refreshing; and as the design is 


DB? 
pretty, we scarcely miss the drapery of the 
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upper-skirt. It is of light-buff mohair, linen, or 
percale, particularly adapted to the latter two 
fabrics. The skirt is ;ornamented with three 
plaited ruties, six inches) deep, laid in side 
plaits, and flattened by putting the iron, upon 
them. This plaiting must be made yery regular, 
or much of its beauty is lost; and be careful not 
to lay the plaits too deep. A heading wf white 
linen, two inches deep, cut on the bias, is put 
above each ruffle, or what is _ rettier, a band of 
Hamburg or guipure insertion ; but this iatter is 
far more expensive. The waist is cut in the 
basque form, shaped in long points in front, 
trimmed to match the skirt, and in the back termi- 
nating in a loose, full puff, just touching the upper 
ruffle of the skirt. The sleeves are slightly open. 
The same trimming as heads all the rufiles is 
continued around the neck, coming down to the 
waist. A belt, with small, butterfly bows at the 
back, is added, as a finish to the Waist. Sixteen 
yards of linen or pereale, or eighteen yards of 
mohair, will be required. We haye given the 
prices of these fabrics below. 

A house-dress for a young lady, back and 
front views, is given in the front of the number. 
Or it may be worn as a dinner-dress. It is 
made either of grenadine, berage, organdie, 
Swiss, or Victoria lawn ; in fact, any of the sum- 
mer tissues will look well made after this design. 
The first, or skirt proper, is cut somewhat longer 
in the back than an ordinary walking-costume, 
but it may be provided with loops underneath, 
so that it can be shortened at pleasure. ‘This 
skirt has three ruffles, slightly gathered, headed 
with a band of the material one inch in width, 
cut straight, sewed down by the machine. Tho 
last, or third ruffle, is gontinuéd up the back. as 
may be seen in No. 2, and caught together with 
bows made of the material; or if the dress is 
white, the bows may be of black velvet. The 
front is trimmed to simulate an apron, which has 
one ruffle, headed by the same width band; also 
further ornamented by like bands, arranged as 


seen. The tunic is composed of the pointed § 
halves of a square, trimmed to match, and, the } 


front sewed back, as also may be seen. Basque 
bodice, with open sleeves, trimmed with bands 
like the skirt, finished by a narrow. fvinge or 
guipure lace. The manner of arranging the 
bands upon the body may be seen by the engray- 
ing. Highteen yards of organdie or muslin, or 
twenty-two or twenty-five of grenadine will be 
required. English grenadine may be bought from 
thirty-seven cents up to ene dollar per yard. 
Organdies from thirty-seven to fifty cents. 

We also give, in the front of the number, two 
illustrations of skirts, to be worn with tunies. 
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In one, as will be seen, the frills, sewn on as 
single curves, meeting together, are finished 
above with a small bow. The frills are either 
button-holed over or bound, being each about. 
twenty-three and a half inches long, and from 
four to four and three-quarters wide, somewhat 
sloped off on one side; they are gathered, and 
a rouleau is put over the gathering. The other 


skirt has three plaited flounces, headed by a 
pattern of braiding or embroidery, 
finishes the heading of the flounce. 

We give here, engravings of jacket, waist- 


A rouleau| 





suitable summer material. The pattern will 
answer for boys from eight to fourteen. 
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We also give, in the front of the number, two We close with a very elegant infant’s robe, 
pretty designs for infants’ dresses. These may } rather more costly than the articles usually given 
be made from the illustrations, without further } in this department ; but if there is anything on 
description. They are patterns that will always } which'a mother/thinks it excusable to be extra- 


be found elegant and useful. vagant; it is on a pretty robe for her baby. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We ive) on the next page, a diagram for a} basgue,) and forms poings both at the back and 
dress-body, with a sacque-opening in front, suit-) the front. 
able either for a dinner-dress or an eae The short Sos As i be fulled along the 
house-costume. straight pricked. lineg, so as to form rows of 
This stylish dress-kody is high at the back, and } bourllons or puffings. 
is cut out to form an open square in front. The The pattern, is given complete, and consists of 


waist is a good deal lengthened all round, (en } four pieces, viz., 
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No. 1. Front. ’ No. 3. \Srmpe-Prece. 
No.2 Back. No 4. Sirerve. 





« This is a pattern which is quite fashionable | being siniple, so that it ean be made at home, if 
this season, and which has tha advantage of i more convenient. 
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This design, as will be seen, is a fuchsia, { one forming the upper, and the other the under 
flower and leaf. The design should be repeated + part of the design. The richest effect will be pro- 
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five times, in order to go around the cap. The 
pattern, may be worked in two lines of braid, 
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duced, by using plain crimson velvet for the cap, 
and gold braid for the pattern. 
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CHAIR-COVER, 
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-cover will be complete. Or alady’s cover- 
let, or Affghan, or other useful article, may he 


air. 


the same way. 


in 


made 
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FOR 


In the front of the number, printedein colors, , ward, in the manner shown above, when the 
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x patterns for a square for a lar 


sized chair-cover. 


We give s1 
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gether, 


These squares are to be put to 
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NAMES 
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ANE WEAVER. 








These borders may be entirely lined with 
colored ribbon, or have a ribbon merely drawn 


through the center, forming a yery pretty trim- 


ming; for cotton, muslin, or holland dresses. The 
brown guipure may be imitated by working with 
unbleached cotton. 


Black purse silk will also make a very rich 
Begin in the middle by making a 


trimming. 
chain the required length. 

1st row: Into the sixth stitch of this chain 
work two double-trebles, leaving the last stitches 
on the hook to be worked off together, as in 
tricot * seven chain, one double-treble into the 


stitch in which thé leaf is worked into, one leaf 


of three double-treble, worked off as in tricot. 
This leaf is worked into the eighth chain below. 
Continue to the end of the rows. 

The 2ud and 3rd rows are exactly like one 
on each side of the already worked center. Two 
double, one loop picot (for a loop picot, pull up 
ithe thread of a double to the height shown in 
ithe engraving, draw it tight, take the hook out, 
and insert it in the thread that lies at the top 
‘of the stitch,) two double, one loop picot, two 
double, one loop picot, two double; repeat in 
each scallop. 

4th and 5th rows: 
‘picot below, three chain, * one double-treble 
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Re- 
peat from * throughout both rows. 

6th and 7th rows: * two double under the 
three chain below, three chain, one trefoil (three 
chain, one single into first stitch, five chain, one 
single into the same stitch as before, three chain, 
one single into the same stitch as before,) three 
chain. Repeat from *. 

No. 6.—Make a chain the ‘required length. 
Into the eighth chain work one double-treble, * 
two chain, one double-treble passing over two 
chain. Repeat from *. 

_ The 2nd and 3rd rows consist of two double 
under the chain below, and one loop picot. This 
is continued throughout the row. 

4th and 5th rows: * three chain, one chain, 
one double into one loop picot; repeat twice 
more, three chain, one double into next picot. 
Repeat from *. 

6th and 7th rows: One double in the middle 
stitch of the three chain of last row, * seven 
chain, one double in centre stitch of next three 
chain, three chain, one double in centre stitch of 
next three chain below. Repeat from *. 

8th and 9th rows: * One double in the centre 


- double-treble into the same picot as before. 
2 


} stitch of next three chain, two chain, one treble, 
Fasten the thread into a: 
‘ of the seven chain of last row, three chain. 


three double-treble, one treble under the centre 
Re- 


into tthe next but one picot, three ehain, one: peat from*, 





EDGING: 
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TRAVELING-RUG, IN TRICOT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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The stripes are worked separately, in two 
colors, pink and sand color. The rug can be 
made as wide as'you please. The stripes are of 
ten and eleven stitches in width, and are sewn 
together on the wrong side. The joins are hidden 
by a row of coral stitch in white or yellow filo- 
selle. Cross stitches of the same colored silk, 
form the pattern of the outer stripes, the other 





latter, alternately, leaf-like button-hvle stitches 
and short single ones, with a knot-stitch in the 
middle. The woolen fringe is of two colors. 
Close under the looped-in fringe-knots of the 
bunches, each six threads of wool thick, cach 
is drawn through in darning stitch, with white 
silk, and, alternately, one-quarter and threc- 
quarter inches long, so that this graduation in 


stripe being worked over with pink stars. For the } length gives a pointed appearance. 





EDGING AND. INSERTION. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


FDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Goop Cooxina anp How 'to Secure Iv.—An article on 
French Cooking, in a recent English magazine, has been ex- 
tensively copied in this country, and has created quite a stir. 
It only reiterates, however, at greater length, what we have 
been saying, for years, in “ Peterson.” No people in the 
world are such economical cooks, yet such good ones, as the 
French. They utilize every scrap of food. What is good in 
itself they cook so as to bring out all its virtues. What is 
comparatively tasteless they make delicious by some deli- 
cate sauce or sauces, 

A cotemporary preaches an excellent sermon on this theme. 
It calls attention to the fact—too often overlooked in this 
country—that ill-cooked food produces indigestion. ‘ A dys- 
peptic,” it says, “is gloomy, morose, and irritable. Children 
as well as adults participate in the effects of bad or indif- 
ferent food. They become fretful, peevish and fractions. A 
husband, coming home after a wearisome day of business, 
has a right to be met by bright, healthful, shining faces at 
his own hearthstone, and-to be furnished with a well-pre- 
pared and well-served meal; instead of which he finds, too 
often, a languid and sickly wife, troublesome and quarrel- 
some children, and an underdone or overdone dinner. These 
ciuses combined often send a man from his home to seek, at 
club or restaurant, the comforts he is entitled to look for 
within hisown dwelling. It is no longer impressed upon 
girls about becoming wives, that the necessity of catering to 
the tastes of husbands is incumbent upon them, This deli- 
cate duty is transferred to ignorant and stupid servants, who 
lave neither the intelligence nor the inclination to enable 
them to prepare or to serye up food in an acceptable manner. 
A woman, whatever her station, can possess no more desir- 
able accomplishment than ‘that of being able to instruct 
others, or, if need be, to prepare with her own hands all the 
constituents of a good dinner, and to serve it daintily.” 

In all of this we concur. There neyer will be good cook- 
ing, in the homes of America, until women, rich and poor 
alike, do as their French sisters do, learn personally how to 
The Empress Josephine, even at the summit of her 
glory, did not disdain to cook for Napoleon the delicacies he 
liked. One of the most accomplished ladies of the present 
time, and one holding the loftiest social position, is also the 
best housekeeper and cook we know: if a cook is insolent, 
she can dismiss her, and do the cooking herself; if'a cook is 
incompetent she knows how to teach her. It is just here, 
by-the-by, that the “help” question comes in. Ladies com- 
plain of inefficient “help.” But why is “help” incompetent? 
It is because there is nobody to teach “help.” Men have 
always to teach their assistants, whether clerks or appren- 
tices. No husband could succeed in his business, if he did not 
understand it, even to its minutest details. When women 
practise housekeeping—which is their business, at least wfter 
munriage—as thoroughly as a man follows his trade or pro- 
feszion, then, and then only, will they begin to see their way 
out of this “help” business, 

We are aware, that, in many places, especially in rural 
districts, servants can hardly be had of amy kind. In such 
localities even comparatively rich women have to do. the 
cooking themselves, But is Hot this all the more reason 
that they should know something about it? Yet, as a-rule, 
eyen such women take no pains to learn, and even look down 
on cooking as a menial occupation. Here lies. their error. 
As the cotemporary, to which we have already alluded, says, 
*We would have all women learn that np work, which is 
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cook, 


loved, can degrade or humiliate tue worker. 
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calculated to promote the pleasu’~or comfort of those be- 
It is by no 
means desirable that women should sink into domestic 
drudges ; but it is certainly essentia: to their own happiness, 
and to those around them, that they should know much more 
about household matters, and especially about cooking, than 
they know at present. Let ladies, iastead of helplessly trust- 
ing to ignorant and dirty servants, who aro often incapable 
of cooking a potato decently, go to work to acquire the art 
of cooking, which should assuredly be ranked among the 
fine arts—so.quick a perception, so delicate a taste, so nico 
a juagment does it require—and thus learn, not only to 
make home comfortable and attractive, but themselves happy 
and handsome; for nothing brightens oyes, or gladdens coun- 
tenances so much as the knowledge that the work we are 
engaged in will bring happiness and comfort to those whom 
we love.” 

We can add nothing to this, except fo say, that, if half the 
time wasted on acquiring so-called “rccomplishments,” the 
practice of which is abandoned as soon as a girl marries; 
if half this time, we say, was devoted to learning cooking, 
there would be fewer men driyen to cl tbs, or restaurants, or 
taverns, and tens of thousands more happy homes in the land. 

Larée Frowrr-Baskers—In the grounds of a distin- 
guished horticulturalist we lately saw large flower-haskets 
resting on the top of a stump of a tree, Which had been cut off 
three or more feet from the surface of the ground. <A few 
stakes driven into the ground, or a smal\ log placed on one 
end, would answer the purpose of a sturcp, where no stump 
existed, A large wire basket was then mate in the following 
manner: A wire ring about four feet in diameter was made 
of a rod—say one-fourth of an inch in diameter—which is 
secured about one foot aboye the point occupied by the 
bottom of the basket. Then smaller wires—say one-six- 
teenth of an inch in diameter—extend from the small ring 
to the large one, for the sides of the basket. The side wires 
are all cut off a given length, with an open eye at each end 
to receive the two rings, The side wires are bent of a uni- 
form curve, so as to give the basket a swelled form, As fast 
as the open eyes of the side wires are attached to the bottom 
ring, and to the ring that represents the rim of the basket, 
the ends are bent around with pliers. With a few dimes’ 
worth of galyanized wire one can make a large basket in 
about one hour, that will last many years, especially if it be 
housed after the growing season is over, These large baskets 
were lined with moss, filled with rich earth, and were the 
receptacle of several species of beautiful flowers, 





How Can Ir Be Arrorpep?—The Edina (Mo.) Sentinel 
says:—“ How Peterson can afford such superb engravings, 
such finely-colored fashion-plates and patterns, to say nothing 
ot his admirable stories, for two dollars a year, is one of the 
mysteries of the art.” The reason we can afford it is because 
we haye such a large circulation, the largest, we believe, 
without an exception, in the United States. And this cir- 
culation we have gained, and keep, ws flatter ourselves, by) 
making this magazine “the cheapest and best.” 





Tue Pvsiisuer of “Peterson” is not connected, efther 
directly or indirectly, with any other magazine. In all cases, 
where money is intended for this publication, address Cas. 
J. PETERSON, 306 Chestnut St., pte or else, which is 
eyen better, PerERsoN’s Bagaan E, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tue Srres ENeravines in this magazine are everywhere 
pronounced the most clegant that are published. Haney’s 
(N. Y.) Journal says :—* Peterson’s Magazine has been giving 
among its steel plates, this year, some most charming pic- 
tures, little lome scenes, and the like. Magazine plates are 
too often lacking in all interest and naturalness, even when 
mechanically well executed ; but Peterson never falls into this 
error.” The Riverton (Iowa) Republican says of the lead- 
ing illustration in the May number:—* The steel engraving, 
‘Olga,’ is one of the handsomest pictures we ever saw.” 
The Brownsville (Mo.) Banner says:—* The steel engraving, 
‘Olga,’ adorning the front, is the most beautiful work of the 
engraver we haye seen for many a day.” 

Tie “ Noverty Chormes-Wrincer.”—We understand that 
this great labor-saving machine, with its many improye- 
mients over all others, not only saves labor and time, but 
will pay for itselfin one year in the saving of clothing. This 
Wringer has long been betore the public, and has steadily 
gained favor with the people. In purchasing a Clothes- 
Wringer, give the “ Novelty” a trial, and you will be sure 
to give it the preference. 








ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best adye g& me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, yil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s MuAGazine, 306 

shestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Cantron, Adver- 
tising Agent, No. 39 Park Row, New York. 

Pasui0NABLE Srarronery by Mar.—Messrs. J. E. Tilton 
& Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, make a specialty of 
sending Ladies’ Fine Note-Papers and Envelopes to any part 
of the country by mail. Any one sending them one dollar, 
will receive, post-paid, a box of assorted note-paper and 
envelopes of the latest patterns. Send for their circular. 











EXAMPLE FOR tHE LApres—Mrs. A. F, Warn, of Wells- 
ville, N. Y., received, 10 years ago, a Wheeler & Wilson Ma- 
chine as a bridal present, the most valuable of her gifts, not 
excepting a check for $500; it has done all the sewing for 
her own, her father’s and sister’s families, without a cent for 
repairs, and but two needles broken. 
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Aways Up 10 tHe Timrs—The Buffalo (N. Y.) Post 
BiLy “Peterson’s Magazine is always up to the times. Its 





publisher is a live man, and knows how to please the public,” 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Tur Fvcnsta is essentially the flower for inexperienced 
amutenis, because there is none of equal pretentions so casy 
of growth and propagation, or so adaptable to a widely-di- 
yerse range of circumstances, and this quite irrespective of 
its natural elegance and beauty. Notwithstanding these ad- 
vantages, we find, however, the greater part of the plants 
in circulation every year are purchased at trade nurseries, 
although the lover of flowers might enjoy the pleasing ex- 
citement of growing for himself at little expenditure of time, 
trouble, or cost. The following directions will briefly and 
popularly instruct how to accomplish this, and may be car- 
ried out by operators with the most limited means at their 
command, 

The fuchsia is of South American origin, and has not been 
introducsd into this country more than sixty years. Its 
original appears to have been that garden variety known as 

« Coccinéa, 2 brilliant coral-colored flower of small size, form- 
ing a twiggy bush, particularly bright and ornamental in 
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however, might almost be termed indigenous, so little re- 
semblance do they display to the original type, and so nich 
do they owe to the hybridiser’s art. 

New varieties, as in other flowers, are obtained from seed, 
This portion of the subject we shall not dwell upon here, 
but proceed at once to discuss the more common process of 
obtaining plants from cuttings, plenty of which may now be 
procured, either by purchase or by gift; and if the operation 
of striking be commenced at once, any amateur may obtain 
a supply of nice plants of flowering size by the time ordinary 
summer flowers are becoming scarce, and this too with even 
only a light window at command. To begin, then. Take 
ysung and healthy shoots, about three inches long or 50, 
slipped off from the parent plant with what is calleda heel— 
that is, a small portion of bark of the main stem 3 allow these 
cuttings to lie in a cool, shady place for a few hours to dry 
the wound, which, if placed in the cutting-pot at once, would 
probably cause it to rot off. Haye ready pans of moist silver 
sand, or pots furnished as follows, for the operation: First, 
in the bottom two inches of half-inch potsherds, next, a 
layer of compost, consisting of peat, loam, and sandy soil in 
equal quantities; lastly, an inch or more of silver sand upon 
the top. Moistun the whole of the latter well. Into either 
of the compositions named dibble the cuttings round the 
edge of the pots, so deep as just to touch the sides in one 
case, or the surface of the mould in the other. Cover with a 
bell-glass, and set the pots or pans in a shady place, After 
awhile give more light. Keep the soil moist by floating 
water round the glass, and lift off the glass every day to dry 
the accumulated moisture from evaporation on the inside, 
In three weeks or so the cuttings will have begun to emit 
roots; when these are sufficiently strong and developed they 
must be singly potted in sixties, filled with a light compost 
of peat or leat mould, silky loam, and sand, and kept shaded 
for a time as before. If a little bottom heat can be given, 
cither in a house or frame, so much the quicker will estab- 
lishment take place. As the plants fill the pots with roots 
well to the sides, shift on to larger sizes till the flower buds 
appear, when they will require no further change. All these 
operations may be conducted in a frame, a green-house, or 
eyen a room-window where atmosphere and aspect are fayor- 
able and tolerably pure. Syringing must be frequently prac- 
tised, to keep in abeyance red spider and green fly. Hard 
water should not be used, but that may be softened by the 
addition of a piece of washing soda, about the size of a pea, 
to every gallon of water. Rain-water, however, is by far the 
best. Liquid manure for these flowers is best made from 
animal manures; guano and other artificial stimulants are 
dangerous in unskillful hands. 





Having struck, the next proceeding will be to train tho 
plants. This will partly depend, in some degree, upon the 
natural habit they present, and partly on individual taste or 
special requirements. To form a pyramid, one leading shoot 
should alone be encouraged. Support the main stem, and 
when of the desired height, nip out the top to induce the 
projection of laterals or side shoots, which must be stopped 
in their turn evenly and regularly round. A similar pro- 
cedure in the first instance must be adopted for standards 
by running up a single stem to the requires. height, and then 
nipping out the top to form a head; but here the laterals 
must be kept suppressed as fast as they appear—a stake 
must be affixed to keep the main stalk straight. Bushes are 
grown by stopping back the shoots equally as they arise, re- 
moving none of the leaders from the collar, unless ill-placed 
for the future balance and reguiarlty of the plant Some 
fuchsias of drooping pendulous growth form admirable 
basket plants, The shoots of these should be regularly 
trained at equal distances to a hoop or rim of some sort till 
fixed in form, after which the ligatures may be removed, and 
they themselves left to natural development. All the plants 


the border. The present imported race, as we haye them, { should be kept moist and near the light, and should be fre- 
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Apprrrons To Cups may be made at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. When enough additional subscribers have 
thus been sent to make a second club, the person sending 
them, is entitled to a second premium, or premiums. Always 
notify us, however, when such a second club is conrsleted. 
These additions may be made at any time during the year, 
Only all such additional subscribers must begin when the 
rest of the club began. 

Wire tur Next Number begins anew volume. This will 
afford an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to 
those who do not wish for back numbers. Those subscribers 
and clubs, whose terms expire with this number, will please 
remit carly. Such new subscribers, however, as wish back 
numbers from January, can be supplied. 

A Conrripuror writes :—“ Visiting the studio of a scholar 
and artist recently, I found him engaged in reading ‘ Peter- 
son.’ Alluding to the fact, and not secing others of the same 
kind, he pertinently remarked, ‘TI (patronize the best and 
the beautiful only.’ ” 

Questions IN ReLaTion To ARTICLES ADVERTISED must be 
addressed to the advertisers, and not to us. We know 
nothing more about such articles than the public at large, 
and do not guarantee them. 

Propte who are always thinking of themselves are 
never either happy or agreeable. There is no charm so 
great, especially in a woman, as the absence of self-con- 
sciousness. 

* Our Invustrations.—The Whitehall (Tl1.) Register says :— 
“Tn its illustrations, ‘Peterson’ beats everything. It is a 
treat to look through it.” 
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Ancient America. By John D. Baldwin, A. M. 1 vol.,12 mo, 
New York: Harper & Brothers—This is a work that has been 
needed for a long time. What is known of the ancient 
monuments, which lie scattered over this continent, from 
the Ohio to the Isthmus of Panama, is buried, to a great ex- 
tent, in costly volumes, quite inaccessible to the general 
reader. Many of these volumes, moreover, are in French, 
Spanish, or German. Mr. Baldwin has collected together 
the most material facts, bearing on the archmology of Ame- 
rica, and condensed them in this book, into a convenient 
duodecimo of some three hundred pages. The illustrations, 
which are both numerous and good, add greatly to the value 
of the work. Few ordinary readers are aware of the mag- 
nitude and extent of the monuments to which this volume 
is deyoted. Some are mere earthworks, though often of 
great size, covering acres of ground; others are stone or 
brick, of considerable value, architecturally ; but all, even the 
rndest, prove the existence of a race, or races, in ancient 
times, on this continent, semi-civilized, and different from 
the red Indian. 

Three Years Ina Man-Trap. By the author of “ Ten Nights 
<n a Bar-Room.” 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: J. M. Stoddart & 
Co.—Mr. Arthur's powerfully-written temperance story, 
“Te Nights In a Bar-Room,” must. be familiar to most of 
our. -aders. This new story, devoted to the same high pur- 
pose. is not less ably told. The evils of the gilded dram- 
shops in our great cities are sct forth in a manner to appall 
every humane and Christian heart. 

Our Poor Relations. By Colonel E. B. Hamley. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co—A plea for the brute creation, and 
for better treatment of them. The illustrations, which are 
excellent, are chiefly by Ernest Griset. 
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Musie and Morals. By the Rev. H. R. Hiawies, M. A 1 tol, 
12 mo. New York: Hurper & Brothers —A work of very 
much more than ordinary merit. It is divided into four 
parts, Philosophical, Biographical, Instrumental, and Criti- 
cal, The first treats of music in relation to emotion and 
morals, and shows amasterly familiarity with the philosophy 
of music, It is the second, or Biographical part, however, 
which will be most interesting to the general reader; for it 
notices all the eminent composers from Ambrose and Pales- 
trina to Mozart and Mendellsohn. 

















Travels in Arabia. Compiled and Arranged by Bayard Taylor. 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Seribner, Armstrong & Co.—Bayard 
Taylor, himself an accomplished traveler, has here gathered 
together all that is most valuable to know, respecting Arabia, 
He draws freely on the writings of Niebuhr, Burkhardt, 
Nellsted, Burton, and Palgrave. The work is one of real 
yalue. Numerous engravings illustrate the text. The vol- 
ume forms one of that valuable series, “The Library of 
Travel, Exploration, and Adventure.” 

Wonders of Electricity. Translated from the French by J. 
Baile, Edited, with nwnerous Additions, by Dr. John W. Arm- 
strong. With Sixty-Vive Illustrations. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co—Another yoluine of that popular 
series, “The Ilustrated Library of Wonders.” Like its pre- 
decessors, it is distinguished by clearness of style, and co- 
piousness of treatment, in this respect being a model for 
works of this class. 

The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M. A. By the 
Rev. L. Tyreman, Vol. II. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The story of Wesley’s life is carried on, in this volume, from 
the year 1748 to the year 1767. The work improves as it pro- 
eresses, At last, after the lapse of nearly a century, a really 
satisfactory memoir of this great and good man has heen 
preduced. 

The Rival Collection of Prose and Poetry, for the Use of Schools 
Colleges, and Public Readers. By Martin Larkin. 1 vol. 8 vo0., 
New York: J. W. Schemerhorn & Co—The merit of this ¢.l- 
lection is, that it has selected, from earlier compilations of 
its kind, all the pieces, serious or amusing, in poetry, or 
prose, Which had become especial favorites with the publ.c. 
In other respects it does not differ from similar works. 

The Seventh Vial. By the Rev, John Cumming, D.D. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co—The burden of this 
treatise is the late French war, and the consequences result- 
ing from it, all of which Dr. Cumming claims to have been 
foretold by Prophecy, and to foreshadow “ the beginning of 
the end.” 

True As Steel. By Marian Harland, 1 vol.,12mo, New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co—The author of this new novel is one 
of the most popular of American female write She always 
writes with a purpose, which, perhaps, is one chief reason 
for her success. “'True As Steel,” may be regarded, not only 
as her latest novel, but as her best also. 














The Life and Times of Lord Brougham. Written by Hin- 
self. Vol. ILL New York: Harper & Brothers —The third and 
concluding volume of a very remarkable autobiography, 
which has already been noticed, more than once, in these 
pages. 

Youny America Abroad. By Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A new novel of this series for ju- 
veniles. Tt is devoted to Russia and Prussia, and written 
with the author’s usual animation. 

A Noble Lord. By Mrs. E. D. EB. N, Southworth. 1 vol., 12 nio, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is a sequel to the 
“ Lost Heir of Linlithgow,” and is quite as absorbing a story 
as that. — ay 

Maud Mohan. By Annie Thomas. 1 vol., 8 vo. New Yorks: 
Harper & Brothers—This is a new fiction by the author of 
“On Guard,” “Theo Leigh,” etc., ete. A cheap edition. 
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quently turned, lest by constant exposure to a predeminant 
aspect, they should become lop-sided, 

Out of doors the fuchsia is, alter all, but a second-rate sub- 
ject for bedding purposes, For baskets or vases it is excel- 
lent. Also some varieties are fine as bushes and standards, 
to alternate with roses on a wide extent of lawn, and some 
again are admirable trained against a wall orZtrellis. They 
also mix well in pots upon the plunging system, and, in- 
dved, where shaded somewhat from the mid-day sun, with 
rich food at foot, are scarcely anywhere out of place. They 
prefer a moist, warm atmosphere, love syringing at morn and 
eve, in or out of doors, and abhor dry heat, which fills them 
with red spider, the greatest insect enemy they have, though 
attacked also by the aphid tribes. A sheltered situation 
suits them best. When flowering, liquid manure may be 
given them, clear, and not too strong. 

Another quality of the fuchsia, which renders it peculiarly 
yaluable to amateurs, is the ease with which it may be kept 
in winter. If out of doors, it will be sufficient to cover the 
lower part of plants with six or seven inches of littet, or old 
tan, or haybands, or any other material that will keep frost 
from the lower part of the plant. If against a wall, mats 
may be used for covering the branches. Large specimens 
may have their stalks drawn close in and tied together, the 
whole being wound round with haybands; or special plants 
muy be taken up, removed in-doors, and kept there, any- 
where impervious to frost, but otherwise cool and dryish. 
Some persons make a pit and bury their fuchsias, impervious 
to the air, during the winter months. In pots they may be 
kept under the green-house, or in the sheds where room 
exists. Returning spring will find them on the move, 
when they may be trimmed or restored to their former 








positions, or otherwise dealt with at the cultivator’s dis- 








cretion. 
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BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. VI.— MANAGEMENT OF THE INFANT. 


Dressing—The mother, as the natural and responsible 
guard’an of her child, should not forget that almost a con- 
stant slumber during “the month,” is a necessary part of 
perfect health to an infant. Hence the rude manner in 
which infants. diving the early period of their existence, 
are handled, jostled, and tossed in the air, by newly-made 
“aunties,” or others, is a practice dangerous and injur- 
ious, unnatural and mischievous, as it continually tends 
to break the rest, and rob the infant of that quiet repose 
which is so suited to its nature, and indispensable to its 
health. 

The exercise consequent upon the necessary handling, the 
unavoidable changes to which tho child's body is subject, 
and the unrestrained motion of its limbs, are amply sufficient 
for its well-being at this carly age. 

If handled or carried much by visitors or relatives, they 
require it the more, and soon a mischievous habit is 
formed, and more trouble necessarily devolves upon the 
mother. 

When handling is absolutely necessary, its back should he 
carefully guarded, for the many instances of curved spines 
that are daily seen are mostly attributable to this cause, or 
to attempts to make the infant sit in an erect position, un- 
timely, or at an improper age. 

It is fitting in this place to make a few remarks upon the 
jnfant’s dress—that which is designed to subserve to the 
health and comfort of the new being. And yet, in visiting 
the nurseries of our fashionable circles, at least, and be- 

















» holding the embroidered laces, and stiffiy starched linens 

¢ and edgings, like the teeth of a coarse saw, scratching and 
chaffing the tender skin of the infant, with some important 
parts of the body exposed or unclothed, and others super- 
abundantly clad, one would hardly be otherwise than im- 
pressed with the idea that the requirements of idle fashion, 
or the gratification of empty pride, constitute at least one of 
the cardinal objects in the making and arrangements of the 
infant’s wardrobe, whilst its health and comfort were the 
least of all consulted. 

In view of this state of society, the expressive lan- 
guage of the poet is called up by memory, which reads 
thus: 

“Such rearing ’mong the rich has thinned their house 

In early life, and laid, in silent ranks, 
Successive with the dead, their infant race.” 

Such is the condition of things in what is called tho 
higher ranks of society, where opportunities favorable fo the 
acquisition of correct information are s0 numerous, and the 
resources of knowledge so available, whilst, on the contrary, 
and from the force of circumstances, a course nearly opposite 
is pursued by our plain German population, and those filling 
hhumbler walks in life; and they are rewarded in the satis- 
faction of seeing their offspring enjoy almost uninterrupted 
health, and vigor of constitution. 

In general terms, every article of the infant’s dress should 
be made subservient to its health and comfort. This will be 
found to consist, 1, in guarding against variations of exter- 
nal temperature, for which purpose fine white flannel is 
incomparably the best in all seasons, to absorb moisture in 
warm, and afford protection in cold weather. 2. In presery- 
ing a genial warmth for the healthy maintenance of the 
yarious functions of the body; and no material or combina- 
tion of items of clothing can possibly take the place of flan- 
nel. 8. In protecting the body and limbs against external 
injuries; and flannel will fulfill this object better than any 
other material, as in the case of fire, etc. 

In the use of one article of clothing, viz., the “band,” or 
bandage, the mother should bear in mind that the degree of 
tightness proper for it to be pinned in the morning, when 
the infant’s abdomen is particularly soft and yielding, be- 
comes often quite too tight, painfully so, later in the day, 
when its stomach and abdomen become surcharged with 
milk, gases, ete. 

Loosening the bandage, therefore, with smart friction 
with the hand over the bowels, as well as along the spine, 
will often be found to be the most soothing carminative for 
the child that can be employed. 





THE DOOR-YARD. 


Roses AND FLOWERING Survups,—To those who haye but a 
small bit of ground, say only a door-yard, we would recom- 
mend a circular bed of roses, not planted promiscuously, but 
in lines or ribbons, each circle a distinct color, all trimmed 
low, and consequently well branched, If the entire bed 
should be of one variety, the effect will also be very fine. 
Yor this purpose the China or Bengal class cannot be ex- 
celled. ‘Lhe ribbon style must be formed of prolific bloom- 
ing kinds, as the White Daily for white; Hermosa for pink, 
and Agrippina or Louis Phillippe for crimson. These are all 
reasonably hardy, and when the bloom is over in autumn, 
they should be cut severely back, and covered with coarse 
litter, The succeeding year, should the soil be well enriched, 
they will increase in denseness, and nothing can exceed 
their beauty. Another pretty adornment for this smallest 
class of door-yards is the introduction of a group of small- 
sized shrubs, such as white, and rose-flowering Almonds, 
Deutzia gracilis, Spiraea callosa alba, Purple Berberry, red 
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and white Snowberry, etc., with a Kilmarnock Willow, or 
Dwarf Weeping Cherry in the center. The shrubs must be 
annually pruned into a rounded form, thus inducing a close 
growth, and preventing a tall habit. Occasionally a solitary 
shrub of large size may be judiciously introduced into a 
plot of this character, as for instance a Purple Flowering 
Magnolia; but in this case the specimen should be such as 


will strike the eye as novel in color, size, or peculiarity of 


bloom. We think the usual mixed flower-bed, frequently 
seen in such localities, is poor taste; and although we yield 
to no one in love for this class of plants, we should manage 


to create a pretty bed on the side rather than at the front of 


the house. Here let it receive a graceful, flowing outline, 
rather than the old-fashioned circle. In it the plants should 
always receive due care in their arrangement, with an eye 
to fitness. and position, aswell as beauty. Above all things, 
shun the now fashionable misnomers termed yases. We 
allude of course to those little nondescript articles that are 
a burlesque on the name, and an outrage on good taste, and 
not to the large flower-baskets noticed in our Chit-Chat. In 
many of our country towns we have seen almost every in- 
closure disgraced with these wash-basins perched up on 
posts, with often a sickly-looking plant leaning over the 
edge, as if ashamed to be seen in such questionable company. 
And not only one, but frequently several together in imita- 
tion of a crockery establishment where the owner is desirous 
of displaying his wares. Now we do not wish to be under- 
stood as deprecating altogether this class of adornments, but 
in the name of good taste do let us exercise some discretion 
in the matter. 

Never set out a large tree in a small door-yard, for in a 
few years it will overpower everything else, and what is even 
worse, will shut out the sunsbine from your house. Hardly 
a town-lot or cemetery-inclosure is laid out but this mistake 
is made, although ignoranee in nearly every instance is the 
excuse, and justly so, too. Taking, for instance, a small 
cottage, with a few spare feet of grass in front—and, by-the- 
way, what is more attractive than a well-kept sod?—in the 
place of a Norway Spruce or Austrian Pine, we would sug- 
gest what is termed a dwarf evergreen—one of the smaller 
forms of Arbor Vite, now becoming so popular, or a Juni- 
per, with its variety of outline, or, perhaps, a form of the 
new genus Metinispora. If the front should have « northern 
aspect, the best plant for this purpose is either some hand- 
somely variegated variety of Aucuba or Enonymus Japonica. 
The newer introductions of these are exceedingly attrac- 


te ve, and a group composed of distinct kinds forms an agree- 


able feature, 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


In the Middle States and West the labor of the gardener will 
mainly consist in the tillage of the growing crops; the rapid 
growth of weeds at this season will admonish him of the 
necessity of timely exertion. 

Asparagus, beds keep clean. Beans, Bush or Bunch, plant 
for succession, and cultivate those in growth. Beets, thin 
the later planted. Broccoli, plant out those sown in 
April. Cabbage, ditto. Celery, plant out a portion for early 
use. Cucumbers, sow successive crops. Corn, Sugar, plant for 
asuccession, Lndive, sow. Leeks, thin or transplant. Peas, 
a few may be planted as a succession, 

In the South and South-West—Plant Beans ; transplant Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower, and Broccoli: and seed may be sown as a 
succession for autumn heading, but it is uncertain. Cucum- 
bers, Melons, and Squashes, may be planted. Sow Zomato for 
a succession. The chief labor in the garden had better 
be directed to what is already in growth; but few seeds 


sown in hot weather in a southern climate will repay the 
trouble, 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BS- Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac 
tical housekeeper. 

PRESERVES, JELLIES, ETC. 

To Preserve Rhubarb for Winter Use-—Prepare the rhubarb 
as for a pie, paring it, if necessary, and cutting it up into 
pieces, not too small; put these into wide-mouthed glass 
bottles or jars, nearly up to the neck; fill up with a little 
sugar; place ihe bottles, uncorked, into a boiler or other 
suitable receptacle, with cold water sufficient completel ly to 
surround the bottles, but not to flow or bubble over into 
them, A little hay or straw is useful to place at the bottom 
of the boiler, and if required, pack slightly between the 
bottles to prevent breakage. Now boil the whole preity 
briskly. The rhubarb will shrink somewhat, and the hot 
contents of some of the bottles should be used to fill up the 
others, which, atter being submitted to the boiling heat for 
a time, should be quickly corked up, whilst still in the boil- 
ing water, and the corks covered over with melted cement, 
80 as completely to exciude the air. If this process has been 
properly conducted, the rhubarb will keep fresh and palat- 
able for many months. In our own family we have thus 
preserved it for more thana year. After the bottles have 
been once opened, and air admitted, the rhubarb will not 
keep for any length of time. If the object is to make pre- 
serves rather than to retain the fresh flavor of the rhubarb, 
the following plan, which, however, requires a considerablo 
proportion of sugar, will be found to make a preserve almost 
equal to that of green-gages. Prepare the stalks as above, 
and boil without sugar, so as to drive off a considerablo 
amonnt of watery juice. To each pound of the rhubarb 
thus reduced or “wasted,” the housekeepers Say, add a 
pound of sugar, (loaf is best,) and boil all together in the 
usual way, till the whole is sufficiently thickened to make a 
tolerably stiff preserve. 





Quince-Marmalade—Take the poorest of quinces; pare, 
core, and boil them in as little water as will coyer them ; 
when quite soft, put them on a sieve, and when cold weigh 
them and break them with a ladle. Toa pound of fruit add 
one pound of good brown sugar; put them on the fire and 
simmer slowly for cne hour, stirring constantly in them; put 
it into jars for use, covering very tightly. A great improve- 
ment is to add one-third of sweet apple to the quince; this 
requires no addition of sugar. 


To Preserve Green Peas for Winter Use.—Gather the peas 
before sunrise, shell them immediately, and throw them into 
boiling water, When they have had.one good boil, take 
them off, and when cold spread them thinly over a wire- 
sieve. Place the sieve for six hours over hot wood-ashes, or 
over a very slow charcoal fire, so as to dry them gradually ; 
then put them into bottles, and cork them carefully. In this 
way they will keep fresh till winter, 

Another.—Pick and shell the peas when full-grown, but no, 
old; Jay them on dishes or tins in a cool oven, or before a 
bright fire. Do not heap the peas on the dishes, but merely 
cover them with peas; stir them frequently, and let them 
dry gradually. When hard, let them cool, then pack in 
stone jars, and keep in a dry place. When required for use, 
soak for some hours in cold water, till they look plump, 
before boiling. 

Damson Jam.—Ten pounds of damsons, ten pounds good 
sugar; strew half the sugar between layers of the damsons 
ina deep jar; place them in an oyen, the heat of a brick: 
oven after the bread is taken out, and leave them all night. 
In the morning draw away the syrup, and boil it with the 
remaining five pounds of sugar, which pour hot upon the 
damsons, and cover with suet, and tie over with bladder. 


Mulberry-Syrup.—One pint of juice, one and three-quarter 


pounds of sugar. Press out the juice, and finish as cherry 
syrup, 


~ 
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Home-made Water and Cream Ices—Put the mixture into ¢ Cherry-Brandy.—This cordial is much improved by adding 
around, high tin, not more than four inches across (old } the cherry kernels, which give the liquor that peculiar 
corn-flour tins will be found very suitable, provided they do bouquet so much admired. Take six pounds of black and 
not leak,) and place the tin in the center of a large flower- } Morella cherries; stone half the quantity and prick the res ; 
pot, mesuring ten inches across. The flower-pot should be ¢ throw the whole into a deep jar, adding the kernels of the 
put on two pieces of board, placed over a basin, so that the half, slightly bruised, and two pounds of white sugar candy ; 
water can run away into the basin beneath from the hole at { pour over two quarts of brandy. Cover the jar closely with 
the bottom of the flower-pot. The freezing mixture, com- bladder, and let it stand a month, shaking it frequent.y ; 
posed of layers of ice and common salt, both broken up $ then filter the liquor,.and bottle it for use. 
very small, in proportions of twelve pounds of ice and six 
pounds of salt, should be put in between the tin and the 
flower-pot, leaving a little (about three inches in depth) 
to go underneath the tin. Stop up the hole in the flower- 
pot with a lump of salt. The tin must be turned round with 
velocity; this can be done by placing one finger on the top 
of the tin firmly, and working it round and round. The top 
should be taken off in about ten minutes, so that, with a 
long-handled spoon, the mixture, which has frozen to the 
sides and bottom, may be scraped off, and stirred in with the 
rest, until all is evenly frozen, When finished, if the mix- 
ture have to wait some time before being eaten, it should be 
placed in a vessel with the salt and ice, in proportions of 
twelve pounds of ice, and two pounds of salt. Cover the 
whole well in a blanket, only remoying it so as to add more 
freezing mixture. There can hardly be a doubt that the 
mixture would freeze quicker in pewter ice-pots ; but they are 
expensive, and we haye found the above answer very well. 
Biscuit Oream Ice.—To six yolks of eggs, well beaten, add gra- 
dually three-quarters of a pint of boiling milk, with a quarter 
of a pound of sugar boiled in it; stir well, then add six sponge 
cakes, and one ounce of ratafias; beat well together, then 
pour in a quarter of a pint of cream; when cold, freeze. 
Vanilla Ice Cream.—Boil three-quarters of a pint of new milk 
with a quarter ofa stick of vanilla in it (haying previously 
soaked in the millk for several hours,) also six ounces of 
Sugar; pour this gradually on to the yolks of three eggs, 
well beaten ; add three-quarters of a pint of cream, then stir 
gently in a jug placed ina sauce-pan of hot water over a slow 
fire, as for custard; when cold, freeze. Lemon Water Tee.— 
Make a syrup of three-quarters of a pound of sugar, and 
three-quarters of a pint of water; it should be well boiled in 
a bainmarie, or, if not handy, a jug placed in a sauce-pan of 
hot water will do equally well; make three-quarters of a 
pint of lemon-juice; rub the peel of four on to lumps of 
sugar, and add to the juice; pour in the syrup, let it stand 
two hours, then strain and freeze: when the ice begins to 
set in the tin, stir in the white of an egg previously beaten 
up with a little castor sugar. These receipis make one and 
a half pint each. 


























































To Preserve Strawberries—To two pounds of fine, larzo 
strawberries, add two pounds of powdered sugar, and put 
them in a preserving kettle, over a slow fire, till the sugar 
is melted ; then boil them for-halfan hour as fast as possible ; 
haye ready a number of small jars, and put the fruit in boil- 
ing hot. Cover the jars immediately, and keep them through 
the summer in a cold, dry cellar, The jars must be heated 
before the hot fruit is poured in, otherwise they will break. 


Raspberry-Jam—Pick them over very carefully, as this 
fruit is yery liable to worms; weigh equal quantities of 
berries and sugar, put the fruit into a kettle, and brake it 
with a ladle, and stir continually ; let it boil quickly. When 
the watery particles are all evaporated, add the sugar; this 
is better than adding tho sugar at first; let it simmer slowly 
for twenty minutes, then put in jars and cover, 


Morello Cherry-Syrup—tTake the stones out of the cherries, 
mash them, and press out the juice in an earthen pan; let it 
stand in a cool place for two days, then filter; add two 
pounds of sugar to one pint of juice, finish in the bainmarie, 
or stir it well on the fire, and give it one or two boils. 


Raspberry-Vinegar.—To two quarts and a half of ripe rasp- 
berries put one pint of the best Vinegar. Bruise them weil, 
and let it stand three days, Strain the juice through a bag, 
and add its weight of sugar, Boil it, skim well, and bottle 
it closely. 

SANITARY. 


Bathing —A daily bath for the whole body is not too much. 
Health may not absolutely require this, but there are few 
persons who would not be benefited by a complete washing 
of the skin from head to foot, at least once every day. The 
feet need washing as much as the head, as perspiration upon 
them is very abundant. Feet that are cased in wool and 
leather are not excepted from this necessity of cleansing. 
Digestion is freer when water is applied above the organs of 
digestion; and the washing of the chest helps one to breathe 
more freely. Bathing makes the limbs supple, and it opens 
the muscles to breathe from, if such an unscientific state- 
ment may be permitted. All will agree that in the second 
month of summer a daily bath is a luxury not to be omitted, 
but in winter it is hardly less necessary, and the reaction 
which follows makes it a luxury even in the most inclement 
season. 

For the Sick-Room.—The following receipt makes a deli- 
ciously refreshing wash in the sick-room, and cools the ach- 
ing head. Take of rosemary, wormwood, lavender, rue, sage, 
and mint, a large handful of each. Place in a stone jar, and 
pour over it one gallon of strong cider= vinegar; cover closely, 
and keep near the fire for four days. Then strain, and add 
one ounce of pounded camphor gum. Bottle and keep 
tightly corked. There is a French legend connected with 
this preparation called vinaigre a quatre voleurs. During the 
plague at Marseilles, a band of robbers plundered the dead 
and the dying without injury to themselves, They were 
imprisoned, tried, and condemned to die, but were pardoned 
on condition of disclosing the secret whereby they could 
ransack houses infected with the terrible Scourge. They 
gaye the above receipt. Another mode of using it is to wash 
the face and hands with it before exposing one’s self to any 


Cherry-Jelly—Remove the stones and stalks from two 
pounds of dark-red, fleshy cherries, and put the cherries 
into a basin. Pound the kernels, and squeeze the juice of 
four lemons through a tammy. Mash the cherries with a 
wooden spoon, adding in first half'a pot of currant Jelly, then 
the kernels, and lastly the lemon-juice, and mix all well to- 
gether. Boil and skim a pint of thick, clarified sugar and 
isinglass. Put the cherries into a jelly-bag, pour the sugar 
and isinglass over them, and run through till quite clear, 
Add more sugar if not sweet enough, or more lemon-juice if 
acid be tequired. Wet the mould, place it in ice, and fill it 
with the jelly, not turning it out until the last moment. 

Raspberry-Syrup.—One pint of juice, two pounds of sugar. 
Choose the fruit, either red or white, mash it in a pan, and 
put it in a warm place for two or three days, or until the 
fermentation has commenced. All mucilaginous fruits re- 
quire this, or the syrup would jelly after it is bottled. ¥Fil- 
ter the juice through a flannel-bag, add the sugar in powder, 
place in the bainmarie, and stir it until dissolved ; take it off, L 
let it get cold, take off the scum, and bottle it. The addition } infection. It is yery aromatic and refreshing in the sick- 
of a few tablespoonfuls of good fruit syrup to a glass of iced } room; so, if it can accomplish nothing more, it is of great 
water, or soda-water, produces a refreshing summer beverage. } yalue to housekeepers, 
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Danger from Eating Nuts—Medical men advise that salt 
should be taken with nuts, when eaten at night. “ One time,” 
says a writer, “hickory nuts were seryed in the evening, 
when a friend called for salt, stating that he knew of a lady 
haying eaten heartily of nuts in the evening, was taken 
violently iil. Dr. Abernethy was sent for, but he had become 
toe fond of his cup, and was not in a condition to go, he 
muttered, “Salt, salt ;” of which no notice was taken. Next 
morning hé found the lady a corpse. He said if they had 
given her salt, it would have relieved her. If they would 
allow him to make an examination he would convince them, 
On opening the stomach the nuts were found in a mass, He 
sprinkled sait on this, and immediately it dissolved.” 








E FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fig, 1—WALkine-Dress oF Witte HERNANT, OR GRENA- 
pinze.—tThe skirt is trimmed with four scant flounces, trim- 
med with a quilling of black ribbon, for which black lace 
may be substituted. The upper-skirt-and waist may be cut 
in one or separate, the waist having a little fullness in it. 
The sleeves, neck, and skirt, ave trimmed like the flounces, 
Tat of white muslin, fastened down with black velvet ribbon. 
Pearl-colored gloves and parasol. 

Fic. 1.—WaAtrkina-Dress or Green StripEp Foprr.—The 
under-skirt is perfectly plain; the upper-skirt is one of those 
indefinable tints, with the slightest mauye tinge in it, and 
is made of plain twilled foularé@. It is rather long at the 
waist, and the belt, band on the ruffles at the sleeves, and 
trimmings of the collar, are of green; a knot of green ribbon 
at the throat. Straw hat, trimmed with green ribbon, and 
a green gauze veil. Large, green parasol. 

Fie. r1-CarriAGe-DRr or Gray Srrivep SiLK.—One 
deep flounce trims the lower-skirt. The upper-skirt is long 
both front and back, is looped high up on the hip, and is 
trimmed with a deep fringe. The close-fitting basque, which 
is pointed both before and at the back, is also trimmed with 
fringe. Bonnet of-gray straw, trimmed with a fall of gray 
tulle, and two of black velvet. 

Fig. ry.—Tlousn-Dress or Pryx Sux vor A Youne LApy.— 
A deep plaiting of fine, white, French muslin is around the 
bottom of the under-skirt. The apron-front, panniers at the 
side, sash-ends, sleeves, and waist, are all trimmed with white 
muslin plaitings. Round hat of white chip, trimmed with 
quillings of pink ribbon, 

Tia. y.—ousr-Dress oF Wire Musiiy.—The lower-skirt 
lias a puffing of white muslin over a band of green silk or 
percalc. The upper-skirt, waist, and sleeves, are trimmed 
in asimilar manner. Broad flat of Leghorn, trimmed with 
black velvet. 

Fic. yvi.—Hyentna-Dress or Wurre Mustiy.—The trained 
skirt is trimmed with five plain flounces. The upper-skirt 
of white muslin is perfectly plain, and looped up with black 
yelvet loop and ends, The low bodice, with short sleeves, is 
made of black velvet, and is worn with plaited fichu or col- 
larette, edged with lace. 

Fre. vu.—Eveninc-Dress or Wire Hernanr.—The 
lower-skirt, which is not very long, has one deep flounce, 
headed by a loose puffing, fastened down at intervals by 
bows and ends of black velyet ribbon, The upper-skirt opens 
in front, is rounded at the sides and back, and is edged with 
broad guipure lace, headed by a narrower puffing than that 
on the lower-skirt, The high, square-necked basque is edged 
with lace, and like the sleeves, is trimmed with black velvet. 

GENERAL REWARKS.—We give this month the usual varied 
amount of capes, fichus, etc., and are glad to say that these 
pretty additions to the toilet are becoming very popular; 
with their aid, old dresses, or sombre-colored ones can be 
yery much brightened up at comparatively little expense. 
Cne of the prettiest fancies in the way of fichus is made of 
China crepe, trimmed with Valenciennes lace. The prettiest 
are composed of two scarfs of crepe, which are joined to- 












gether at one of the ends with a bow, likewise of China 
crepe. The fichu is made in such a manner that it can at 
pleasure be either at the neck or in the center of the back, 
or at the waist, according as the fichu is arranged, more or 
less forward in front. For ladies who are unwilling to wear 
tight-fitting garments in the street without something to 
conceal the figure, these plaited fichus are most convenient; 
sometimes they are made of crepe de chine, sometimes of 
black or white lace, black silk, or the material of the dress, 
edged with lace. These fichus are trimmed with bows, and 
are made according to the taste of the wearer. 

The most popular style of dress is made with a round tunic, 
looped up very high at the sides, while a wide scarf or sash- 
end of similar material to the dress is draped with fiat plaits, 
and thrown across the back of the tunic, eventually falling 
at the side, This sash or scarf imparts a degree of novelty 
to the round tunic, which was beginning to be old-fashioned, 

The large Louis XY. casague, which opens in front over 
the skirt, and the Marie Antoinette polonaise, will now very 
generally replace the tunic and the talma, which haye been 
so popular during the winter. 

Waistcoats are also worn with morning costumes, even 
more so than with evening toilets. Several tunies are now 
made round in front, and open at the back, so that the skirt, 
trimmed with flounces, can be seen, These flounces are 
neither cut out nor gathered; they are laid in rather wide, 
flat plaits, and are frequently edged with a cross-band dif- 
ferent from the dress. 

Wiurr Dresses will be very much worn this summer, 
whether of muslin, mohair, grenadine, or any other cool, 
soft material. Black velvet will be used to loop up these 
dresses, with or without flowers, as the fancy may dictate, 
though any colored ribbon will look equally well. 

Brack Dresses of all descriptions are also popular, Black 
silk skirts are worn with thin-colored, or white over-skirts 
and polonaise ; and black polonaise are worn over skirts of 
any color. An all black dress of either thin or thick ma- 
terial is very much brightened up by one of the pink, blue, 
or mauve China crepe fichus which we have described. 

‘Tue PoLonatse is so popular that comparatively few sac- 
ques and mantles are worn; but when worn, they are short, 
rather loose, have pagoda sleeves, and are trimmed with lace. 

Bonnets are really bonnets now, and are worn larger than 
they were, though small enough yet; they are all high, 
though of an infinite yariety of shape otherwise, and, if 
rather low, are trimmed to look high. All have falls of black 
lace or tulle at the back, and nearly all have some sort of 
face trimming; jet is very much used on black-lace bonnets 
especially. ats are very high also, except the flat Leghorn, 
called the * Dolly Varden,” which is fastened up at the sides 
in a coquettish manner, and is really more becoming to most 
faces than the other styles. 

Ture Harr is now, as a rule, worn very low in the nape of 
the neck, either in light waved chignons without any pad- 
ding, or else in curls confined in an invisible net. Fora 
simple morning toilet the hair is sometimes divided down 
the center, and plaited in two wide plaits. which are looped 
up, and an Alsatian bow is worn at the top of the head. 

Emprowery is still yery much used on all materials, 
whether of silk, muslin, or woolen. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Dress or Gray Momarr ror A Lirrnr Grri.—The 
under-skirt has a wide flounce, plaited very full, and known 
as the Russian plaiting; the upper-skirt and jacket are also 
of gray mohair, and are trimmed with a bias band of blue 
and white silk; large, white linen collar. 

Fie. 1.—Dress or Wurre Pique ror A Lirrie Gimn.—The 
under-skirt is trimmed with six rows of white, fancy braid - 
the upper-skirt and jacket are scalloped out, and bound with 
the white braid, Chinese hat, trimmed with black velvet. 
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IT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK, 


Than any other machine. 
OFFICES IN ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


IN AMERIOA, 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 











You_ ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
$290? Woe answer—It costs 
less than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct, profit. 

Wo have no Agents, but ship 
7 direct to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated ctrenlar, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know) using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories > 


» Ss Piano Cos 865 Broadway, New Yorke 


“TCONOMY 1S WEALTH," —FRANRLIN 


HY will people pay $50 or more for a Snwiva Macutne 

\ When $22 will buy one that has a standard reputa- 

tion, is double thread, complete with Table, constructed 
upon entirely new and practical principles, runs by friction 
and excels all others! These celebrated Machines are in: 
tended for poor people who want to save time, labor and 
money, 4 AGENws WANTED, Machines sent to Agents 
ant Gite ae Ho ra families. For circulars and re- 
Cuced prices, address FRANKLIN AND DIAM » M. 
CO., Box 397, Boston, Mass, oe 









Every tinty must fiavert, fs THOROUGHLY 
WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, yetains 
linen diaper, avoids pins, permits ci 
lation of air, Recommended by physicians 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
them, Made in 4 sizes—1, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 532 Broadway, Y. Sample mailed 
on receipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 
Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they bearstamp of 
NT DIAPER CO, Take no other, Aunts wanted, 


EU 
S49 ’ A MONTHI Horse and carriage furnished. 
Ce 2) Expenses paid, H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Ie 
iT Vj A CURE SPEEDILY EFFECTED, In order 
to place UpHam’s Astums Curg within the 
TLL, ‘ reach of every person afflicted with Asth- 
ma, the price has been reduced to 50 cents a box. By 
mail, 75 cents, Trial package free. Address 8.0. Upnam, 
25 8. Wighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sold by all druggists. 


MN. a Is acknowledged THE BEST 














ARTICLE of tho kind ever made, 
(i) Numerous Testimonials in its favor 
“Th are being received from all parts of 
2 the United States. Lady Agents wanted. 


HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sonn MANuracturmrs, 

New Haven, Conn. 

Arnoip & Bannina, New York; 


D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents, 








White Glycerine penetrates 
the skin without injury, eradi- 
cates all Spots, Freckles, an, 
Moth-patches, Black Worms or 
Grubs, Impurities and Discol- 
orations of every kind, leaying 
it smooth, soft, pliable, and of 
that perfect cloarness and 
purity, which constitute the 
really beautiful complexion. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, N.¥., 
and by all Druggists. 


E2LGIM'S 


“PHANTODPM’’ 


The rapid growth into public favor and the constantly in- 
creasing popularity of this Beautiful Face Powder is due 
to the simple fact that it gives to the skin a clearness and 
softness and to the complexion a brilliancy and beauty at- 
tainable by the use of no other Powder, Lily White or 
Tablet in the market. Price 25c. and 60c. per box. Sample 
packages of the powder free by all druggists. JOHN F, 
HENRY, Wholesale Agent, New York, 


Gives a 
Pormanently 














GENTS Wanted.—Agenis make more money at 
‘A work for us than atanyibing else. Particulars treo, 
’ G. Sarnson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine; 


§ TO $20 DAILY Paid CANVASSING AGENTS. 
| (eae territory. New monopoly. Sells in 





every family to entire satisfaction. Agents 
wanted. Myers M’r’a Co., 104 John St. N.Y. 


Gt et eens EE ins as an TS 
EW EASY by using Double Pointed Needles. 1 paper 10c.; 
6 50c. by mail. A. YOUNG, Pt. Huron, Mich. 


TAMMERING CURED by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For 
Description, &e., address Simpson : Cb., Box 5076, N.Y. 


KIDDER’S PASTILLES Actos! 


Price 40c. by mail. Snows & Co., Charlestown, Mass. 


rc ee ee ee ee 
wy everywhere. 
“& $75 to $250 per month, werner 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior Manner. 
Price only $15, Bully licensed and warranted: for 
five years. We will pay $1000 for any machine that 
a_ wWillsew astronger, more beautiful, or more elastic 
@2 seam thanours, Itmakes the “ Wlastic Lock Stitch.” 
Eyery second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
a» Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, 
Or 2 commission from which twice that amount can 
be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass., 
<i Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louts. Mo. 


ILLIAM J, CARLTON, 39 
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Park Row, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GET UP YOUR CLUBS FOR 1872! GREAT INDUCEMENTS! 


PETERSONS MAGAZINE 


Wa> CHEAPEST AND BEST OF ALL-sa 


BG> To every person getting up a Club for “ Peterson's Magazine,” (at the prices below) will be sent, gratis, a copy 
of the new and superb premium Mezzotint (size 2h inches by 16,) “ Five Times One To-Day ; ov, Besste’s Birth-Day.” To 
persons getting up large Clubs, an extra copy of the Magazine will be sent in addition. But see the terms in Full below. 


























“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE ” gives more for the money, and of a better quality, than any other. It contains every 
year, 1000 pages, 14 steel plates, 12 double sized mammoth colored steel fashion plates, 12 colored Berlin patterns, and 
1000 wood engrayings—and all this for only TWO DULLARS A YEAR, or a dollar less than Magazines of its class. 


First-Class Original Novelets and Stories. 


The stories in “Peterson” are conceded to be the best published anywhere. Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, Prank Lee 
Benedict, Mrs. R. Harding Davis, F. Hodgson, Daisy Ventnor, Ella Rodman, Katharine F. Williams, Emma Garrison 
Jones, Frances Lee, Mrs. Denison, Resalie Grey, Clara Augusta, and the authors of “The Second Life,” and of “ Susy L's 
Diary,” besides all the other popular female writers of America, are regular contributors. In addition to the usual 
number of shorter stories, there will be given in 1872, Five Original Copyright Novelets, viz: Boucur witn a Price, 
by Mrs. Ann $. Stephens; Tue Isuanp or Dramonps, by Harry Danforth; Once Too Orven, by Frank Lee Benedict ; 
Lrnpsavy’s Luck, by F. Hodgson; and A Wire Yet Nor A Wire, by the Author of “The Second Life.” 

In the number and beauty of its illustrations, also, “Peterson” is unrivalled. Most other Magazines give only wood 
engravings: “ Peterson” gives steel ones. he Publisher challengesa comparison between its 


STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS 


And the inferior engravings in other Magazines, and one Steel engraving at least is given in each number. 


MAMMOTH COLORED FASHION PLATES! 


Each number has a superb double-size colored Fashion Plate. Others of the Magazines give common lithographs 
or colored wood cuts for their fashions. “Peterson” gives steel engravings, executed in the highest style of art. Each 
plate contains from five to six figures. In addition, wood cuts of the newest bonnets, hats, caps, head-dres cloaks, 
jackets, ball dresses, walking dresses, house dresses, etc., etc.,will appear in each number. Also the greatest variety 
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WHEN THEY WENT YACHTING. [See the Story.] 
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HOUSE-DRESS. BONNET AND HAT. 
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WHITE MUSLIN BODY, BOY’S DRESS, BACK AND FRONT. 
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1. A bright eames lass with a sweet roguish smile, Was Dol-ly so prudent and 
2. But Dol-ly was smit-ten like oth-er fair maids, No mat-ter how modest or 
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brightest of bean-ti - ful eyes,...... And gay was her dress, yet becoming and neat, All 
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Dol - ly, sweet Dolly, dear Doky, Sweet is thy name to my ear, 
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GRACHK EVERSLEIGH’S GOLDEN HAIR. 


1 


BY L. 





MACDONELL. 





I was just twenty-two when I first met Grace 
Eversleigh. It was at a ball, of which she was 
undoubtedly the belle. She was fuir, tall, and 
graceful. But her chief beauty was in her ex- 
quisite hair, which was of the purest, pale, golden 
hue, and so luxuriant that the fair, young head 
appeared to bend beneath its weight. In what- 
ever way it was arranged, whether in heavy 
braids almost as thick as my arm, or in silken, 
massive coils, or in curls that fell below the 
slender waist, or left to flow unbound, rippling 
down like a golden glory, it was always the most 
wonderful hair I had ever seen. 1 raved of 
Grace’s hair by day, I dreamed of it by night: 
“the fair one, with the golden locks,”’ I whispered 
in her blushing ear. 

I and my sister Alice were orphans, and had 
lived together until about a year before my story 
opens, when Alice had married. Alice was dif- 
ferent in character from myself: she was less 
imaginative, and more practical. She did not 
share my enthusiasm for Grace. ‘Take care! 
Take eave!” she said. ‘All is not gold that 
glitters.” 

It was a happy moment, when, after many a 
jealous pang caused by rival admirers, I ven- 
tured to press my first kiss on Grace's lips, and 
heard her low, * Yes,”’ in response to my ardent 
protestations of love, and my offer of my hand. 
Alice, when I told her, the next day, nade me, 
for the first time in my life, angry with her, for 
she called mea blind fool, and said I had thrown 
myself and my fortune away on one who was 
both false and artificial. But my anger was 
soothed by the warmth with which the Evers- 
lighs, one and all, received me. Old Mr. Byers- 
leigh, after he had ascertained that popular re- 
port had not exaggerated the extent of my in- 
come, shook me enthusiastically by the hand, 

-and declared that I was “a son-in-law after his 

own heart.” His wife took me to her ample 
* ‘maternal bosom, bestowing on me a salutation 
Von, LXIT.—2 


with which I could have willingly dispenseu. 
I was kissed, blessed, and shaken hands with by 
all the aunts, uncles, and cousins; and people in 
general felicitated me upon being the happiest 
of men. 

Alice, much as she disliked Miss Eversleigh, 
said she would call upon her. At this I forgave 
my sister all, ‘When you know Grace better, 
you will get over your prejudices,’ I remarked, 
as we drove to Mr. Eversleigh’s. 

We were kept some time waiting in the parlor 
before Grace made her appearance. In the 
meantime, Nellie, her youngest sister, a child 
of six, came in, to make sister’s acquaintance. 
Alice was excessively fond of children. So the 
little one was soon established upon her knee, 
amusing her with her childish prattle. 

‘““What a pretty curl you have,” she cried, 
admiringly. ‘Can you take it off?” 

“No, dear,” answered Alice, laughing. “Not 
unless I cut it off; it grows upon my head.” 

“Grows |” the child repeated. “How strange! 
Why, sister Grace takes hers off every night, and 
puts it away in a drawer.” 

Alice gave me a malicious glance; but just 
then Grace, a deep frown upon her fair brow, 
entered. I could not understand why she spoke 
so sharply to little Nellie, and immediately sent 
her from the room. Alice did not enlighten me, 
merely remarking, when we had left the house, 
that Miss Grace Eversleigh’s angelic attributes 
appeared to exist only in my imagination. * Cer- 
tainly, her conduct to that innocent child was 
anything but angelic,” she added, when she 
saw how little impression she had made on me. 

The days of our engagement passed swiftly 
on. Alice's constant sneers only heightened my 
passion. Every hour I became more in love. 
Grace’s maiden dignity increased the effect of 
her charms, Often. I attempted to twine her 
silken curls around my finger ; to toy with those 
golden, rippling waves; but I was always re- 
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pulsed with a coy sweetness that left me more 
deep'y infytuated than ever. 

I was excessively fond of riding on horseback ; 
so my first present to Grace was a beautiful 
horse ;.and almost every day we took long rides 
together. She was a graceful equestrian, and 
never looked better than in the saddle. She 
rode fearlessly, too, and this also made me 
prouder of her. 

! One day, as we rode together, I noticed that 
her hair was arranged with even more effect than 
usual. I complimented he saying 
detested anything stiff or «rtificial. < 

in the arrangement of a lady’s hei. 

“ Yes,’”’ she answered, sweetly; ‘ have such } 
a quantity of hair I searcely know how to hold 
it up. Sometimes I think I shall be obliged 
eut half of it off. Many girls, as you perhaps 
know, do not scruple even to wear fils 3) nix ; 
but this appears to me to be contrary’ o 
purity and dignity of womanhood. A 
woman would ot .seek admiration and notice 
by adorning herself with: borrowed ornaments. 
Mamma has always taught us tobe natural above 
all things.” : ! 

I was delighted with these admirable senti- 
ments. They coincided-exactly with my own.) I 
looked at her again. Never had she been so 
beautiful. The close habit of blue cloth dis- 
played the rounded form to its fullest perfection. 
Exercise had brought a vivid flush to the fair 
cheek, a bright light to the:soft, blue eye. The 
jaunty black hat, with its» waving plume, just 
shaded the sweet face, and the sun, shining full 
upon’ her hair, caused it to look like living gold. 
I became enthusiastic. I could:hardly find words 
vivid enough to express my admiration: 

Suddenly Miss Eversleigh grew deadly pale, 
ivembled, and raised her hand to: her head. 


dic 


“J think! I think!” she gasped, ‘“that— 
that my hair is falling!” 

I was rather glad of the chance of seeing her 
glorious hair, in all its splendor, flowing down 
her back, and was about to say so, when her 
now evidently excessive annoyance checked my 
tongue. 

“Do not be alarmed! I will hold Selim 
while you arrange it,’ I suggested at last. 
«No one will pass; take your own time.” 

Pale and breathless, and more 
ever, she endeavored to restrain the flowing pro- 
fusion of her tresses. But in vain. Her hair, 
half unbound, fell upon her shoulders like a 
golden cloud. But it did not stop there. Was 
I mad, or dreaming? The glittering braids and 
waving curls, suddenly shot downward, and the 
next moment lay upon the ground, almost be- 
neath black Sclim’s hoofs. 

I looked at Grace in amazement. Confusion 
was written on every feature of her face. In 
place of the profusion of braids, which had 
crowned her graceful head, was one little yel- 
low wisp, to which the description given by the 
French lady of her friend’s hair, ‘‘two hairs, 
two inches long,” might be applied. T was irre- 
sistibly reminded of a plucked fowl, and could 
hardly keep from laughing. 

T understood it all now. My fair one’s golden 
locks were only her own insomuch as she had 
paid for them. Beautiful? Bah! She was hide- 
ous in my eyes. 

Without a word I raised the locks, the very 
touch of which caused me to shudder. Without 
a word she pinned them to her head. 

Then we turned our horses’ heads homeward. 
Without a word- we parted, and from that day 
to this I have never seen’ Grace Lversleigh, 
or her Goupen Hair. 
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Tur scene was Dell Eden; the play fortune hunting; 
The actors, Kate Wentworth, Ralph Barnett, and I. 
In the twilight we rowed on the pool, near the rapids, 
Kate silently charmed with wood, water, and sky; 
Although silence is golden, we raved in heroics © 
. Of what we would risk for the maid of our heart, 
Intent upon winning the beautiful heiress, 
Who fayored us both with most consummate art. 


‘And, strangely enough, while yet we were talking,, | 

_ The flood-gates were opened. The waters rushed down, 

Upsetting.our frail, painted boat like an egg-shell— 
There was only one choice, ’t was to swim or to drown! 


Alas! for our courage so yaunted, our valor, 

We made for the shore: and the girl of our love 
Was left to the care of a handsome young boatman, 
Who saw her, and dived from the mill-dam above. 


The place was quite dull, the society stupid: 
So we soon quit Dell Eden—Ralph Barnett and T; 
And among our traducers, some boldly asserted, 
That, ashamed of our conduct, we left on the sly. 
Near the close of the season, while staying at Nahant, 
The greatest sensation the place had yet known, 
Was Kate Wentworth, the wife of the handsome young 
boatmany 
Who saved her sweet life at the risk of his own. 
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BY FRANK LEB BENEDICT. 





Uncoyscrousty they made a very pretty pic- 
ture, those two, as they stood there ; she with her 
. élasped hands resting on the bulwarks, her eyes 
cast down, and he, stooping forward to rest his 
elbow on the railing, that he might look up into 
her face; so particularly handsome, in his yacht- 
man’s uniform, that he was a more dangerous 
companion than usual. 

A yery pretty picture to an unprejudiced ob- 
server. But so differently do personal feelings 
make one regard effective tableaux, that, to Mrs. 
Acton, watching them from her distant seat, the 
scene was about as aggravating and absurd as 
anything well could be. The yacht was dashing 
gayly through the foam, a stiff breeze blowing, 
which kept the little craft at all sorts of unex- 
pected and impossible angles, and Mrs. Acton, 
with the incipient sea-sickness, that had over- 
taken her before they were fairly afloat, so finely 
developed, that she dared not trust herself even 
to leave the bench, where she had found refuge, 
and interrupt the young couple who were bray- 
ing her—outraging her and decency, too, would 
have been her way of putting it—in this high- 
handed manner. 

The party on board was not a large one, and 
they were all too busy with their own affairs— 
cither flirtations similar to the one which ex- 
cited Mrs. Acton’s indignation, or occupied in 
concealing peculiar qualms and sensations akin 
to those which the lady felt grow stronger than 
her ill-humor—to notice her. Now she had 
by no means reached the age when she was con- 
tent to sit unnoticed ; indeed, the situation was 
a novel one, though it could not be said to pos- 
sess the charm usually attributed to novelty. 
But she did not think the isolation had anything 
to do with the uncommon bitterness and disgust 
which filled her mind, not only for the pair she 
was watching through her weary, sea-sick eyes, 
put for life, people, the world in general. 

And Herbert Wingard’s voice could be heard 
from the cabin shouting for more brandy, and 
somebody else calling for tongue, and a bevy of 
young girls farther down the deck shrieking with 
laughter over the senseless jokes of their cava- 
liers; and old Beau Tracy, stationed exactly op- 
posite, straightened back against one of the 

_ masts, looking the impersonation of misery, and 
turning so many colors at once, that he made 









quite a rainbow of himself! As if there was no 
place for him to be ill, but just at herside! And 
to think of any human creature brute enough to 
eat under such circumstances! And those idiots 
of girls with their giggles! And, oh, dear! that 
pair she was watching; and Herbert Wingard, 
no doubt, helping to ruin her scheme more ut- 
terly with his brandy guzzling; and she so hope» 
lessly ill, that she could do nothing to mend 
matters—do nothing but glare at the youthful 
couple, who heeded her not a bit, and watched 
Beau Tracy grow greener, and bluer, and more 
orange, and Mrs. Acton could bear no more! 
She had barely life enough left to turn her head 
and rest it against a friendly plank, and press 
her handkerchief close to her mouth, and groan 
outright, under her double burden of physical 
and mental woe and wretchedness. 

If she could only get speech of Wingard, and 
persuade him to put back to Newport, beautifully 
ignorant of the fact, that, with the wind that 
was blowing, she might as well have asked that 
the yacht should tack toward Paradise! If she 
could have boxed Kate Merriford’s ears, or 
ordered Tom Warner put in irons, or done any- 
thing but sit there and gasp, and wish feebly 





that the dancing bark might upset, and bury 
them all under the sun-lit waters forever! 
Another glance at the young pair, more ab- 
sorbed in their talk than ever; the faresh sound 
of Wingard’s voice uttering a fresh order for 
brandy: the two gave her a slight veturn of the 
determination, which was, in general, one of her 


‘most prominent characteristics, 


«Mr. Tracy!’ she called, and the effort to 
speak was so immense, that her voice sounded 
terribly tragic. ‘ Mr. Tracy, come and give me 
your arm. 1 want to go down stairs.” 

Poor old Tracy stared at her with sunken eyes, 
while a grayish-white varied for an instant the 
yninbow tints of his face, clung more tightly to 
the mast, and half-sobbed, 

« [T_T don’t think you'd better go down. It’s 
more—I mean it’s + 
- A sudden lurch of the yacht dislodged his 
frantic hold of the mast, and he was seated so 
suddenly at its foot that, for some moments, he 
had no doubt whatever that his false teeth had 
come out of the top of his head. Busy as the 
different groups were, they heard Mrs. Acton’s 
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imperious command, and saw the ancient béau’s 
mishap, and, whether sea-sick or making love, 
stopped io laugh, with the natural heartlessness 
of humanity. 

** What a picture!” Tom Warner whispered to 
‘his companion. ‘ And I am sure your sister is 
All, too.” 

Kate Merriford came oui of the unreal, en- 

_ chanted worl, where the charm of his yoice had 
kept her for the last hour, an !, once more com- 
monplace aml practical, woudered if she had 
gone utterly mad this bright, summer day. 

“What a state of mind \irs. Acton must be 
in,” pursued Warner. ‘ Dii you ever see any 
creature ut once so ghastly 11 so stately ?” 

Kate was perfectly conscious of wishing that 
her sister might be ill, an speechless, for at 
least a month, and she rid of the horrible anger 
which she read in that lady's eyes. 

«She wants to go down stairs,’ the young 
woman said. ‘Go and ovr her your arm, 
please.” 

“Upon my word, it requires a great deal of 
courage to face her!” said he, with a shiver, and 
a comical look of alarm. 

«A sure sign that you are conscious of haying 
misbehaved yourself,’ retorte | Miss Merriford. 
“Goat once! Help in her extreme misery may 
give you some slight chance of pardon.”? 

“Not a bit!’ said he. “She'll hate me worse 
than ever, for not being able to hide the fact 
that she is sea-sick.” 

But Kate only ordered him away more imperi- 
ously; turned her head, and stood looking out 
across the foam-crested waves, wondering why 
she could not drift on, on through the beautiful 
afternoon forever, instead of going back to the 
ordinary world, with its Weurinesses, and the 
necessity it must bring her of a firm, settled re- 
solve, from which there could be no wavering. 

Tom Warner made his way toward Mrs. Acton. 
‘She saw him coming, and hated him more bit- 
terly for his ability to walk so easily the inclined 
plane which the deck at that moment presented. 

«Tell my sister I want her,” was the only re- 
ply she vouchsafed to his polite inquiries, sitting 
up more erect than ever, though malicious Tom 
perceived with delight the sickly whiteness of 
her compressed lips, which a good deal lessened 
the grandeur of her attitude. He attempted 
some sympathetic inquiry ; but she did not con- 
descend to notice it, repeating more vehemently, 
and this time through her clenched teeth—not 
so much for dramatic effect, as hecanse she dared 
not open them—* Tell my sister I want her, sir !”” 

There was nothing for Tom but to go back, and 
offer his arm to Kate, with a rueful grimace, say- 


ing, “She will have you within reach of her, 
tongue, so let’s go, and get it over!” 

“Por shame! Poor thing! She’s ill! re. * 
turned Kate, reproving him all the more gravely, 
because she was conscious of fecling anything 
but tender toward her majestie relation at that 
moment. But she put as good a face as possible 
on the matter; at all events a very innocent one; 
and hurried up to Mrs. Agton, saying, 

“Mr. Warner says you are ill. Iam so sorry. 
Hadn’t you better go below, and lie down in the 
little cabin? Perhaps it will go off very soon, 
Dear me, Mr. Warner, don’t stand there help- 
less! What is good for sea-sickness ?”’ 

* Coll ham!” returned Tom, with a smiling 
brutality, which Mrs. Acton vowed she would 
The 
fierce rage that swelled in her breast even got 
the better of the nausea for an instant, and she 
managed to answer with tolerable dignity—al- 
ways through her teeth though, 

“Tam not aware of having told Mr. Warner 
that I was ill. I desired to speak with you. I 
shall be much obliged if you will accompany me 
down stairs.” 

Such a quantity of long words was absolutely 
appalling; but Kate consoled herself by think- 
ing that, once below decks, Mrs. Acton would 
turn too horribly ill to talk at all, so was meek 
as Moses. 

“T won’t have ” Mrs. Acton could get no 
further in her refusal of that impudent man’s 
assistance, for just then old Tracy, always help- 
less at the foot of the mast, was guilty of such 
unmentionable noises in his tortured throat, that 
Mrs. Acton felt herself rapidly turning inside 
out, and knew that her only safety lay in instant 
flight. 

She grasped Tom’s offered arm with one hand, 
clutched blindly at Kate’s dress with the other, 
and was led helplessly away. The instant they 
reached the small box, called by courtesy a cabin, 
and Mrs, Acton smelled the brandy and water, 
which Herbert Wingard was still drinking—not 
being an over-good sailor himself, though he had 
lately taken to a yacht—that lady’s nerves gaye 
way completely, and she could offer no protest 
when Kate told Mr. Wingard that her sister 
must lie down in his little state room—a hole 
rather more like a sardine-case than the cabin 
itself. 

Herbert Wingard had heen drinking a great 
} deal the night before, in the hope of properly 
oe himself for this voyage, wherein it 
) 


; 
} never forgive in this world or the next. 
; 





had been agreed between him and Mrs. Acton, 
that Kate should be deluded into uttering the 


decisive word. He had taken more drinks in-, 
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_ Stead of breakfast, and ever since he got on } table ; 


a fresh ‘exposition of sleep” had taken 


board, had been trying for retief from his ills possession of him. 


in added libations. By this time he was in astate, 
when, even on shore, his legs would have tried 
to get away from him, in an effort to walk, and 
the words ‘“ National Intelligencer” would have 
been a horrible stumbling-block to his never very 
ready tongue. 

He tried to straighten himself when he saw 
Kate; made a good many vain attempts at speech, 
in which consonants played so prominent a part, 
that he seemed to be talking a species of He- 
brew, without regard to the dots which stand for 
vowels. While Kate was establishing her sister 
in the berth, Tom stood and watched his rival, 
and the other glared at him, conscious of a long- 
ing to take offence, and get up a quarrel ; but find- 
ing it hopeless to control either tongue or legs, 
could do nothing but glare and breathe hard, as 
Tom regarded him with a smile of cool contempt. 

“You—you shan’t leave me,’ Mrs. Acton 
groaned to her sister. 

“Very well; but I must get you some brandy, 
if that brute outside hasn’t drunk it all up,” re- 
plied Kate. 

“Go away !”? moaned the sufferer, completely 
upset by the thought of swallowing anything. 
“Goawny! Oh, you dreadful girl !”” 

And Kate went, not because she was particu- 
larly hard-hearted ; but really there was no help 
she could render, and standing by to watch the 
struggles of sea-sickness, is a task from which 
even one’s guardian angel would have a perfect 
vight to shrink; and no doubt does, however 
close the angelic visitant may cling at other 
times to his charge. 

Kate closed the door upon the sufferer, and 
stood once more in the cabin, where Tom was 
smiling at Herbert Wingard, and Wingard was 
nodding in a momentary doze, from which Kate’s 
entrance roused him. 

“ W—won’t you have s—something, M—Miss 
Merriford?”’ he inquired, with immense diffi- 
culty, and a vacant, spasmodic contraction of the 
mouth, which he thought a smile. 

“Yes,” said Kate. ‘A little air, and I'll go 
on deck to get it.” 

“U's better here, till we g—get Southampton,” 
returned Wingard, suddenly inspired with the 
idea that they had crossed the Atlantic. «It’s 
little rough in C’h’nn’l, always. *S’nothing for a 
sailor! There’s W—Warner. W—Warner! He’s 
sea-sick! I—impudent brute! W—Warner 
*lw’ys was!” 

He had exhausted himself in that superhuman 
effort at conversation. His head slipped off his 
hand, and reposed, with helpless grace, upon the 
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“Come away,’ whispered Kate to her com- 
panion, with a shudder of disgust. «I can’t 
bear to look at him.” 

Tom stopped her, as she was retreating to- 
ward the stairs, and said, bitterly, 

“It's a pity to lose the picture! 
man they want you tomarry! Why, he’s worth 
millions! Look at him; look well, and think 
what life would be; when you belonged to him, 
when——”’ 

“Oh, you are cruel, cruel!’ gasped Kate, 
fairly wringing her hands. 

“Tam only showing you the plain truth,” he 
answered, ‘If you are to marry him, try in 
advance how easy kindness or consideration on 
your part would be! Go up to him, smooth his 
hair, put a cushion for his head to rest on—any 
small attention or evidence of tolerance !”” 

“T would die first!” Kate fairly hissed, with 
a tragic gesture that was not acting. 

«And yet, once his wife, you must !’’ pursued 
the unrelenting Warner. 

Before she could reply, Mrs. Acton, having 
come back to a state of semi-consciousness, heard 
their voices; tried to get out to interrupt the 
talk, but could only fall back on the pillow, and 
call desperately, 

“Kate! Kate!” 

“Come up on deck,’ whispered Tom, eagerly. 
«You can’t do anything for her—come.” 

She had been ready to weep; but the softened 
sound of his voice gave her suflicient self-con- 
trol to grow angry at the lecture he had read her, 

«You have shown me my duty,” flashed she. 
“Tl stay, and do it.” 

“Great heavens!” he groaned, frightened out 
of his senses at once. 

Kate broke away from his detaining hand, and 
moyed to the door of the state-room; paused to 
fling another bitter speech at Tom; but was cut 
short by a trumpet-like sound from Wingard’s 
nose, and away went tragedy! She and Tom 
were both terribly in earnest; but their sense of 
humor was finely developed, and they could 
neither of them have helped laughing, if their 
lives had just reached a culminating point more 
awful than the blackest part of Romeo and Juliet, 

“Kate! Kate!” shrieked Mrs. Acton, anew. 

«Will you come up?”’ whispered Tom. 

Kate nodded, and entered the state-room. Mrs. 
Acton was a piteous sight to behold; but, suffer- 
ing as she was, she roused up enough to abuse 
her sister, as only one woman can abuse an- 
other; but Kate busied herself in arranging the 
bed, and scorned to answer. 


That’s the 
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«You wicked, wicked girl!’ gasped Mrs. 
Acton. ‘When so much depends on your mar- 
rying money. Think of what papa said, of the } 
girls ;”’ then a torrent of expostulations, until a} 
fresh lurch of the yacht checked them suddenly. 

‘Do you expect me to wake the man out of a} 
drunken sleep, and ask him to marry me?” cried 
Kate, stung into forgetting her vow of silence. 

“He's a fool!” cried Mrs. Acton. ‘Tell him 
to put us ashore. 1 will go ashore! Pll walk! 
Gl Oh, oh, Pm dying!” 

Not exactly; but she had reached that depth | 








of sea-sickness where description must cease. 
Kate went away. Warner had disappeared ; Win- 
gard hail come out of his dose; he had propped 
himself up against the sofa-cushions, and was } 
staring straight before him with eyes which had 
no speculation in their stony gaze. Kate thought 
that she could pass without his noticing her; but 
the yacht was too fond of playing tricks to let 
her off. It bounced up, and settled on its side, 
as if it meant to sink, taking Kate so completely 
by surprise, that she nearly fell over the table. 
“Tt must be Co—owes !’? murmured Wingard, 





regarding her with a smile of beatific imbecility. 

Kate gave him a glance of contempt. The 
yacht dashed back, and restored her equili- 
brium ; bat before she could move forward, Win- 
gard stretched out his hand, and caught her 
dress 

«Something to say,’ he leered. ‘* Very im- 
portant—just a moment, M—Miss Katharine !”’ 
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‘© You are both intoxicated and an idiot,” eried 
she; ‘but neither excuses such intolerable im- 
pertinence! ‘Try to stop me again, and Pll have 
your own sailors throw you into the sea!” 

His hand fell to his side. He could do no- 
thing but stare. The utter preposterousness of 


; 
her wrath set Kate laughing again. Wingard, in } 
nis confused state, took it for a sign of forgive- 
ness. 

«You've got such a b—beautiful smile!” he 
me, Kate! I’m awfully rich! Why, why, we'll 


gimpered. ‘ You—you're going to m—marry 
ouy France, as soon as we land. I mean the 





emperor 

«J think you'd better not try to tell what you 
mean,” she said. “If I were you, I'd go to 
sleep for awhile.” 

“Ts the chan-channel,”’ he whispered, con- 
fidentially. ‘Always acts so. I—I’m not sea- 
sick; but I—I’m dreadfully mortified, you know.” 

Kate ran off without further parley. Too far 
gone to have any gleam of sense left, Wingard 
searched mechanically for the brandy-bottle, 
tried a fresh libation, and went fast asleep on 
the sofa, while Mrs. Acton, in the state-room, 
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heard his snores and grunts, and felt that she 
would risk everything, and smother him where 
he lay, if only she had strength to get out of her 
berth ! 

When Kate reached the deck, the yacht was 
moying through the water ‘with comparative 
quiet, no longer pitching and tossing as before. 

«Where are we?’ Kate asked Warner, as he 
came up to her. ‘Why, here's land, on both 
sides, ahead, instead of the open sea, as there 
was when I went below.” 

“« Well, you see,”’ said Tom, portentously graye, 
«old Masters came to me for orders, or, rather, 
to know what people would like. Wingard, with 
all respect be it said, was not in a state to be 
bothered. ‘To get back to Newport, in the teeth 
of this north-éast wind, was not to be thought 
of. Weshould have to tack, and double, and 
bounce, until 1 was afraid it might be the death 
of all those poor, sea-sick creatures, your sister 
ineluded! So I told him to go about, and run 
up the Sound, before the wind. We shall be at 
Stonington before long.” 

ie led Kate further away from the others, and 
she suon grew too much absorbed in his conver- 
setion 19 remember anything beyond: even to 
wonder what could make her, at this crisis of 
her fate, so unlike the woman she had thought 
herself during the past weeks. She forgot the 
assistance she had meant to be to her father; 
forgot the poor, portionless younger sisters, wait- 
ing at home to hear that she had accepted Win- 
gard’s millions, and was ready to help them in 
the race for pomps and vanities—forgot every- 
thing, except that she loved Tom Warner with 
all her heart and soul, and would rather have 


jumped overboard that moment than accept the 


destiny she had been contemplating for the last 
month. 3 

The easier motion of the yacht gradually 
brought such quiet to the groaning sufferers, 
that they came out of their woes, and were able 
io sit up and ask questions. Even Mrs. Acton 
was able, though with a good deal of difficulty, 
to get out of her berth, and go in search of her 
sister. She got into the saloon, saw Herbert Win- 
gard still asleep on the sofa, as melodious as 
ever; and the sight was more than her tortured 
nerves could bear. She was a lady of birth, and 
breeding too; that is, as much of one as a heart- 
less woman can be; but the savage rose in her 
soul. She ealled his name; he only snored an 
answer. She called again, adding an epithet 
she would have been sorry to repeat in cooler 
moments. He only snored more seraphically. 
She was close by the table; a water-jug stood 
ominously convenient to her hand. She seized 
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ft, and threw the contents over the sleeper with 
a venomous satisfaction to which no words could 
do justice. Ile only turned his head, and com- 
menced a new burst of melody on a higher key. 
Tt required a strong effort to keep from flinging 
the carafie after the water; but she resisted, for 
fear of consequences, and tottered up the com- 
panion-way as best she could. 

The first sight that met her was Kate, seated 
in the shadow of the main-sail, and Tom Warner 
whispering eagerly in her ear, ‘utterly regard- 
less who might bé watching. 

«What does this mean?’ shooting out of her 
lips, like the report of a pistol close at their 
backs, was the only warning they had of her 
presence. 

“You had better ask Mr. Wingard. 
owner of the yacht,’’ replied Kate, coolly, with- 
out so much as looking round; while ‘l'om lazily 
pointed to the pretty, white-cottaged town they 
were approaching, and said, 
charming from here; 
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“Stonington !ooks 
doesn’t it?” 

«“ Stonington!” shrieked Mrs. Acton, ‘“Do 
you dare to say you are taking me to Stoning- 
ton?” 

“JT am only going with you,” replied Tom, 
quietly. 

«think before we go yachting again with Mr. 
Wingard, we had better make sure he doesn’t 
mean to take us to Land’s End,’ added Kate, 
cried Mrs. Acton, furi- 
“Tis just a trick | 


” 


“Ts all your doing,” 
ously turning upon Tom. 
And to think of having to go back 

«We can take a train,” interrupted Tom, 
“make the connection at Wickford, and get into 
Newport by bed-time.” 

«A train!’ repeated Mrs. Acton, scornfully. 
« And I’m engaged to dinner at the Russian Am- 
bassador’s, and we can’t get to Newport before 
half-past. nine o'clock.” Then a passing qualm 
from her yet unsettled stomach made her pause, 

‘What is the good of being declamatory, 
Julia?’ asked Kate. ‘Mr. Warner has nothing 
to do with it! Hither the owner of the yacht 
gave the orders, or the master thought it was 
cruel to try to tack back, when so many were 





sea-sick.”” 

“7 know better,” retorted Mrs. Acton. 
some plot! It has all been pre-arranged—— 

“T wouldn’t be silly, dear,’’ interposed her 
sister, mildly. 

‘«Permit me,” exclaimed Mrs. Acton, taking 
refuge in dignity again; ‘allow me, Miss Mer- 
‘riford, to express myself as I see fit in my own 
house: a 

She was interrupted by a burst of irrepres- 
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e 
sible laughter from her listeners. ‘‘In my own 


house,’’ was so much her shibboleth, in lecturing 


Kate, that the accustomed formula was uttered 
before she knew. No words could do justice to 
her feelings ; so away she dashed, determined to 
wake Herbert Wingard, or kill him—in her pre- 
sent mood she hardly cared which. She suc- 
ceeded, fortunately, in her first effort, which was 
to rouse him; that is, fortunately, so far as put- 
ting the matter in a criminal light was con- 
cerned; but in every other respect she could 
have wished that she had had recourse to her 
second plan, He did wwake—wake a more hope- 
less lunatic than he went to sleep; only now he 
was ferocious instead of maudlin. He rushed 
on deck, possessed by the idea that somebody had 
grossly insulted him, fell foul of poor, old Tracy, 
and had to be pulled off by om Warner, and 
nearly throttled to make him let Tracy go, while 
several young women shrieked, and a dire con- 
fusionreigned. Then, without warning, hesat flat 
down on the deck, and wept bitterly, declaring 
that the whole world was against him, that he 
had not a friend left. Then he was seized with 
theidea that he had just one, and, of all men, 
that one was Tom Warner! He wanted io em- 
brace ‘Tom, and nearly upset Mrs. Acton by some 
unexpected movement of his rebellious legs, 
when he strove to rise. Tom had to settle him 
very roughly on a bench, and eyen Kate said, 
“Don’t hurt him!’ and Wingard, catching 
the sound of her voice, began to shed tears, and 
sobbed, 
«T—I’m not ’?toxicated, M—Miss Merviford ; 
but I’m m—mor—tified, m—mor—tified !” 
They were entering Stonington harbor, so 
there was nothing for it but to have him carried 
down stairs, and stowed in the berth Mys. Acton 
had vacated. 
«How disgusting!’ chorused several of the 


«JT never saw a man drunk be- 
& 


young ladies. 
fore |” 

«T am surprised at such language !’’ returned 
Mrs. Acton. ‘My. Wingard suffers terribly from 
sea-sickness; he has taken morphine, to my 
knowledge. Tt ill becomes us, who have ac- 
cepted his hospitality, to utter such scandals!” 

“Well,” retorted that graceless Tom Warner, 
‘at least one may say, it ought to be a warning 
to any fellow how he tries morphine.” 

Mrs. Acton attempted to glare at him; but she 
felt herself that the attempt was a failure. She 
was ill yet; horribly nervous; afraid that the 
scene might render Kate utterly unmanageable; 
and, worse than all, she knew that her hair was 
out of curl, and that, altogether, she was a much 
more picturesque than presentable object. 
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Wingard was forgotten in the all-engrossing 
subject of what was to be done. 
tried to assert the supremacy she usually con- 
trived to gain in any company, announcing that 
they must go straight to the railway station. But 
the young people flatly rebelled, for the train 
would not be along for hours, and even the elders 
felt too empty and weak to undertake any sort 
of journey until after they had dined. 

Tt was already late in the afternoon. They 
had set out only for a short sail, and had been 
absent over five hours. Mrs. Acton found her- 
self overruled, and, before she knew it, was 
landed, and in the hotel. 

She got up to the room assigned to her and 
her sister, but such a blinding, sick-headache 
had come on, that she was forced to accept Tom 
Warner's aid to mount the stairs, and, as if that 
was not humiliation enough, she grew so dizzy 
and faint, that she could not so much as open 
her mouth to scold Kate for her duplicity, and 
her abominable conduct in general. 

Kate did everything she could to make her 
comfortable, and, that done, considered that she 
had a right to join the rest of the party at din- 
ner. Mrs. Acton would have insisted on her 
having her dinner in the chamber, so that she 
might not lose sight of her; but she knew that 
the bare smell of food would beher death ; so Kate 
got away. Before the meal was over, Mrs. Acton 
indulged in nervous spasms, painful, though not 
alarming. Kate and all the ladies of the party 
had-to rush up stairs; a doctor was sent for, 
and Mrs. Acton drenched with ether, and quieted 
with red lavender and hydrate of chloral. In 
spite of herself, of her determination to watch 
Kate, and to get back to the ambassador’s party, 
she fell fast asleep, and never woke until it was 
almost morning. 

When she did waken, it must have been from 
some dream of the festivity of which she had 
thought so much, for, seeing Kate partially un- 
dressed before the mirror, she called out, 

« Aven’ t you ready yet? We shall be late!’” 

“You are dreaming,” said Kate, approaching 
the bed; ‘* but don’t wake up, for it is only half- 
past two.” 

It took some moments to make the lady com- 
prehend where she was; then she waxed indig- 
nant, because she had not been wakened in time 
to catch the train. Kate explained that the doc- 
tor had said she must rest, and so all the party 
had decided to remain, and go home in the 
morning, telegraphing the reasons back to any 
relative who might have a right to be anxious. 
Mrs. Acton was soothed for a little by the idea 
of the whole party awaiting her movements; 
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then she asked what time it was, and, on Kate’s 
telling her again, she rushed into a fury, remem- ° 
bering Tom Warner, and cried, 

“What on earth haye you been doing till this 
hour ?”’ 

“Dancing, a part of the time,” replied Kate, 
returning to the dressing-table, and beginning to 
brush her hair. ‘ We found the people here at 
the hotel were to have a ball, so we all went in 
to amuse ourselyes a little.” 

“Oh, indeed! That accounts for the wonder- 
ful sympathy you all showed in staying with 
me,’ snapped Mrs. Acton, trying to be wither- 
ingly sarcastic, but only attaining to spiteful- 
ness, 

“That accounts for it,” replied Kate. «But 
now you must go to sleep, like a sensible wo- 
man; you can quarrel with me to-morrow. T 
don’t feel in the mood for it to-night.”” 

When Kate spoke in that tone, Mrs. Acton 
knew it was wiser to keep silence; and just at 
this juncture she did not venture to try her 
sister too far. She longed to ask if anything 
had been seen or heard of Herbert Wingard, but 
reflected that it might be dangerous. With the 
recollection of that disgraceful scene fresh in her 
mind, inspired, too, by Tom Warner’s danger- 
ous companionship for so many hours, Kate 
might suddenly go into one of her desperate fits, 
and vow never to speak to the man again. The 
vow, once made, would be kept, Mrs. Acton 
knew. Neither she, or papa, or anybody, on any 
consideration, could move Kate, after she had 
once done that. 

Worried, worn, anxious as she was, Mrs. Ac- 
ton felt confident that there was no hope of her 
ever sleeping again; but she did go to sleep in 
less than a quarter of an hour, and dreamed that 
Tom Warner was the Flying Dutchman, and had 
run away with Kate, while she and Wingard— 
the latter transported into a rum-cask, endowed 
with speech—stood on the shore, watching the 
vessel disappear, and both were frightfully sea- 
sick, just from regarding the motion of the craft. 

But Kate, regardless of her sister’s dreams, 
sat leaning her beautiful head upon her hand, 
gazing absently into the mirror, though it was 
not the reflection of her own face she saw there 
—only a floating, charming phantasmagoria, like 
premonitions of the future; but never once a 
cloud over the sun-light; never onee the sound 
of Herbert Wingard’s yoice, or the sight of his 
hateful face to disturb her; no trace of the 
future, which, with relentless hand, she had 

marked out for herself; no costly bridal robes ; 
no diamonds to mock her with their cold glitter ;. . 
no sign of the foreign courts she had meant to 
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A, scare ogress andasaumy nie ate Gola hee ee no brilliant schemes for her young sis- 
ters; no plots and plans for the comfort of a 
selfish father, who had recklessly spent, not only 
the portion gained from his wife, but the compe- 
tency which should have belonged to his daugh- 
ters. There was nothing of all this! She saw 
a broad sweep of western prairie; a modest 
home, made beautiful by peace and content; her- 
self happy therein, and, wherever she moved, 
Tom Warner’s face was beside her, Tom War- 
ner’s voice uttering words only less sweet than 
the dear vows he had breathed in her ear so 
short a time before. So the night passed, and 
when, in the gray dawn, she lay down on the 
bed beside her sister, the beautiful face, whose 
one fault had been traces of pride and self, was 
so softened and purified, that it might have been 
the face it should appear when, the storms of 
this life over, the clearer light of a higher sphere 
had obliterated the last touch of earthly weak- 
ness or shortcoming. 

Two weeks went by. The pleasant rush of 
sea-side life had gone on according to its wont, 
and Kate Merriford was more admired and liked 
than ever. After two or three days, Herbert 
Wingard appeared at Newport again, and the 
world agreed in forgetting the misconduct of 
which he had been guilty. What else could be 
expected in the case of a man, who, during the 
last five years, had found in Wall street, one of 
those colossal fortunes, which change owners 
there almost as frequently as the colors in a ka- 
leidoscope do their forms and combinations ? 

Mrs. Acton had supposed she would have a 
good deal of difficulty in persuading Kate to be 
civil, much less to get her back to the point once 
reached after great trouble, that of making her 
ready to accept him and his millions, Wingard 
went to Mrs, Acton to know what was best to be 
done, and she, with a rather fluttering heart, 
sought Kate, olive-branch in hand. But Kate 
only shrugged her shoulders, and said disdain- 
fully, 

“As if anything could make him either better 
or worse! Tell him not to apologize; that I 
won't bear! Let him be discreet for two weeks. 
Tam not supposed to know yet that he means to 
propose tome. I pity him if he does it before 
then!” 

Mrs. Acton had to be content. She pegged a 
little wisdom into Wingard’s head by dint of con- 
stant effort; wrote to her father that all was 
going well, and nearly broke every blood-vessel 
in her body trying to be sweet to Rate, for fear 

‘ the reckless girl should yet ruin her future; and 
' Kate tried her patience to the utmost—there was 
no doubt of that. 
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Mrs, Acton had one gleam of comfort during 
these restless days. Tom Warner had left New- 
port. She could not help believing that Kate 
finally sent him about his business; indeed, the 
young lady did once say, 

“He will never make me misbehave any more. 
Don’t talk about him.” 

Herbert Wingard was just as fond of Kate ag 
he was capable of being of any human creature. 
It was what he called love; and certain it is, 
that he would have given anything, tried any 
art, from pitch and toss to manslaughter, to 
gain possession of the beauty which appealed go 
powerfully to his coarse, brutal nature. 

He was obliged to go to New York for a few 
days. He must start at once. See Kate first 
he would. Even Mrz. Acton could not stop him 
now; and as the time the young lady had de- 
manded expired that morning, there seemed no 
reason why he should delay. 

Mrs. Acton managed that Kate should be alone 
in their parlor at the hour he was to come. She 
herself made sure that he was arrived ; then she 
took refuge in her chamber, and eau had a 
nervous spasm, with impatience and dread. 

Half an hour went by. Should she never be 
sent for to represent papa in the matter of con- 
sent and benediction? Could that crazy girl 
have refused him after all? Just as she started 
to her feet, like some woman in a play, so frenzied 
by the bare idea that high tragedy became na- 
tural, a knock sounded at the door. 

Of course, she knew it was a servant to sum- 
mon her to the drawing-room. Instinctively she 
ran to take that peep into the mirror which she 
would have given on the road to execution, then 
bade the person who tapped appear. 

“Miss Merriford wants me? Tl go down,” 
she said, without turning round. 

Tf you please, ma’am, it’s a telegram from 
New York,” said the servant. ‘Wasn’t pre- 
paid, but they paid it in thé office, ma’am.”’ 

From her father, no doubt. No one but he 
ever sent telegrams unpaid. Catch him doing 
it when the expense could come out of anybody 
else’s pocket! He was fond of telegraphing, 
though, and often did on the most frivolous pre- 
texts, thereby causing his daughters to forget 
the respect due the author of their being in all 
sorts of feminine imprecations over his selfish 
carelessness. 

“Oh! give it to me!”’ she said, rather im- 
patiently ; not the least excited by the arrival of 
the message. 

Mercury disappeared. She delayed the tear- 
ing open of the brown envelope to mutter indig- 
nantly, 
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“Just like papa! Probably he has telegraphed 
to say some utter stupidity! There never was a 
woman so badgered and bothered by a set of 
utter incapables as Tam. Oh, that Kate! But 
she never would dare 4 





She broke off in her apostrophe—opened the 
paper—stared at the writing—and fairly shrieked 
aloud. 

“Stop short! W. is ruined! Gone up 
utterly !”’ ; 

She made a dash toward the bell-pull; remem- 
bered that, probably, her sister would not come 
if she were sent for. Ivery instant was pre- 
cious. Kate was sure to dally and fight off, and 
Wingard was rather slow of speech—she might 
bein time: If not, if Kate had really accepted 
him, Mrs. Acton knew the girl well enough to be 
certain she would not forsaké the man in his 
trouble. She would cling to him; heaven only 
knew of what she was not capable—maybe, turn 
about and love him. 

She was thinking these things while she ran 
down stairs; thinking, too, that the wretch had 
known of this, and meant to secure his prize 
before the truth could come out; confident that 
Kate’s word once given, would be kept. She was 
at the parlor-door—burst in. Kate stood by the 
window, looking out abstractedly. She was alone. 

‘Where is he? Did you send him off?” said 
Mrs. Acton. 

‘*Mr. Wingard ?”’ 
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asked Kate. ‘‘No; he had 
to ¢o—— 

«You didn’t say you 
You - 

“What?” cried Kate, interrupting her in her 
turn. ‘Would I have dared refuse him?” 

“He's ruined! The wretch! The beast!” 
moaned Mrs. Acton, dropping into a chair, and 
sobbing like a baby. ‘*He has deceived us! 
There’s no truth in him! You'll not marry him? 
Send him word what a villain he is; retract your 
romise. Kate, yo couldn’t be so mad !” 


would marry him? 
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“Do you think I would promise to marry a 
man one hour and send him away the next, be- | 
cause I found he had lost the fortune which 
tempted me?” demanded Kate. ‘1 might be 
mean enough to sell myself, but Iam not capable 
of such a depth of infamy as that, Julia.” 

‘Papa will put you in a mad-house!” cried 
her sister. ‘You can’t do it—you shan’t! Vl 
telegraph to papa to see him. T’?11——” 

“Hadn't you better hear me out, and save 
yourself trouble?’ asked Kate. 

“T won't hear! Why it’s lunacy! Marry 
that. beast! Ugh! The bare thought is enough 
to make a decent woman shudder |” 

‘So I thought, but I put it in milder terms,”’ 
said Kate. 

Mrs. Acton went into new spasms, but this 
time from delight. The door opened. As in a 
dream, she saw Tom Warner appear. THe caught 
Kate in his arms, and exclaimed, in the midst of 
a thousand passionate phrases, 

“Your father expects us at once; it’s all right. 
Mrs. Acton, will you congratulate your new 
brother, though it comes just two weeks too 
late?” 

“Now you know why I refused Mr. Wingard,” 
she heard Kate say, her senses still dazed and 
reeling. ‘T had a gleam of sanity on the yacht- 
ing trip, and Tom took advantage of it to marry 
me that evening. Oh, Julia! Julia! IT don’t de- 
serye all the happiness I have gained! He is 
able to do as much for papa and the girls as even 
you could wish, but he wouldn’t tell me. Tle 
wanted to make sure what little heart I had was 
his, whether for riches or for poverty,’ and she 
began to sob in her turn. 

**The noblest heart ever a woman owned,” 
cried Tom; and Mrs. Acton, in her ecstasy, did 
what no! prophet could have made her believe 
would come to pass, kissed Tom Warner, and 
begged him. to like her a little for Kate’s sweet 
sake. 
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On, rare, white hyacinths! rosy-tinged, 
Ye bear to my heart a.story. 

Around your chalices, odor-brimmed, 
There circleth a cloud of glory. 


Wor yesternisht, when the yellow moon 
Lay half asleep in the Heaven, © — 

These waxen flowers, with a crown of déw, 
To me, by my love, were given. § 

They clung awhile to her soft, white hand; 
Their petals were scarcely whiter; 
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The tinge glowed bright on their snowy cups, 
But the rose in her cheek was brighter. 


She raised their heads to inhale the sweets, 
(The moon through a cloud was sliding,) 
Ani gently down on their dewy brows, 
A kiss from her lips cane gliding. 


Oh, fond, frail hyacinths! soon, too soon, 
Yell fade; but your former glory 

Will hover still, round your petals brown, 
And whisper the same sweet story. 
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van, 2, 186-.—I REET it, it was excessively } know if, ** when summer comes, we'll sit on the 
vexatious; and I would not have believed it of} grass an’ eat him, sissy >? For which speech 
Charley—no, never! } the young cannibal received a paper of peanuts 
Charley Leigh, whom T’ve known all my life; } from the much-enduring Charley. 
ever since I was a little girl, when he used to} Mr. Pickwick comes here once a week, regu- 
bring me packages of red and white pepper- } larly—and has done so ever since I can re- 
mints, with a mysterious odor of segars about member—to play whist with papa and two other 
them, and help me to jump rope in a-shady } gentlemen. Ali my teazing or laughing won't 
corner of the park; Charley, with his queer, old | coax him away from that card-tablein the library, 
bachelor ways, and his prosaic ideas of life, to} where he sits and plays rubber atter rubber until 
come and try to make love to me. Well! I | twelve at night. Qupid creature! He doesn’t 
never was so annoyeil before. } appreciate me (for all his making-belieye he’s so 
Tl tell you all about it, my dear, new diary, } fond of me) half as much as Louis Delaplaine, 
with your pretty Scotch plaid cover, which I} who pays me lovely compliments in French, and 
sends me such flowers! I have strong suspicions 
(don't betray me, diary ; T wouldn’t mention it 
to any one but you and <Adele;) I really have 
old, and going out into society, (to meet my fate ; strong suspicions that Louis Delaplaine is my 
—who knows?) and Adele Watson says it’s the} beaw ideal. We is so handsome, and has such 
«gorrect thing’ to write out one's experience { charming, finished manners; dances divinely, 
in a diary. By-the-way, I must be very careful } (imagine Charley Leigh dancing “the Boston !”) 
not to leave it lying about, as it would not v6 and—and—I think he likes me. Why, New- 
wise to betray my lovers’ (?) secrets. Adele is | Year’s day he said he No! I won’t tell 
seven months older than I, and has had two} even you, diary. I declare, my cheeks are quite 
offers, (I’ve had one—that wretched Charley ;)} hot and red for thinking of it! Oh! Louis, 
and she gives me plenty of good advice, and L Louis! Do you really love this absurd, fly- 
like to have her—when she doesn’t put on too} away Nettie? 
many elderly airs. Feb, 23.—I am positively ashamed when I 
And, by way of beginning the new-year diary, } look at my diary, and find only one entry. But, 
let me set down that Charley did it, yesterday } dear me! when a girl is just “out,” and goes to 
morning, before any callers arrived. I shan’t} balls four nights in the week, and matinees and 
be able to tell you what he said, for he was so% afternoon Germans, why, i'm too sleepy when 
long about it; and I was so dazed and bewildered } night comes, to do more than step out of my 
by his ridiculous behavior, that I hadn’t two } ball-dress, ring for Fanchon, mamma’s maid, and 
ideas left to entertain my visitor with. Charley fall asleep before the dress is fairly picked up 
is such an absurd-looking person. Oh, dear! } off the floor. 
not at all the man that Adele and I have decided I wonder if all girls have such a glorious time 
fs to be the hero of my romance. Now, for} as I have had this season? Somebody gives a 
instance, Charley is short and fat, and his face Hall for Nettie Romaine one night, a tieatre- 
ig smooth and shiny, and his hair light molasses- } party the next, or sends her a box at the opera 
color; and he actually wears spectacles. Not} for the third. Nettie’s head is in a fair way to 
eye-glasses, which might be distingue, hut genuine, } be turned. Why are people so very kind and 
regulation spectacles; and he has a funny way } good to me? There is nothing very attractive 
of putting his arms under his coat-tails, and} about me, except (where's the use of being 
beaming benevolently over the aforesaid glasses } modest in the privacy of one’s diary?) except 
upon the company, which made me, saucily ; my pretty face. It is a pretty face, I know ; but 
enough, I admit, dub him “Mr. Pickwick.” I do sometimes wish it wasn’t. Am I a goose, 
The name fitted him so exactly, that the family } or are my brains only torpid for want of use? 
took it up. Even my mischievous baby-brother, } I believe Tl go to work and read essays, and 
Bobby, calls Charley, “ Picwic,” and wants to} study Ruskin, (to improve my style, as Louis 
B 33 


haye just purchased, and in which IT am about | 
making my first entry for the new year. I never } 
had a diary before; but Tam now eighteen years 
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says,) and then see if I can keep up with him in } 
his brilliant, witty conversation. ; 

I'm so happy to-night, diary. I think that’s { 
the reason why I am sitting up an hour later to ‘ 
write it down on your fair, white pages. I sent } 
Fanchon away, and put on my blue wrapper, and § 
I'm building the loveliest air-castle imaginable. 
Not that it’s all air, by any means. Louis loves 
me ! 

} It seems like a dream; indeed it does. It 
happened this afternoon, after we came in from } 
riding. Louis stayed for a few moments, and 
when I went over to the piano, and began to play 
the chords of his favorite song, he followed me, 
and—and He kissed me! and, oh! how 
happy I am! : ’ 

ft was too vexatious; but just as I sat there, 
so shy and shamefaced (for I can’t learn to take 
these things as coolly as Adele; she sits down, 
and tells me all her lovers say, without a blush. 

Do you suppose I'll ever come to that ?) as I sat 
there with the hottest possible cheeks, Louis 
looking all devotion, who should march in but 
Charley. Me's such a blind-bat that he got close 
to the piano before he discovered us. 

“Oh!” said he, covered with confusion, and 
turning pink, ‘I came to see Nettie! Ah! That 
is Isn’t it nearly dinner-time 2?” 

Of course, that brilliant suggestion made Louis 
start up, with an apology, and take abrupt leave. 
I wanted to pinch Charley, but I couldn’t do 
more than give him a proyoked frown, for papa 
came in at that moment. I wonder why Charley 
gave me such an odd, mournful look over his 
Spectacles, as we went out to dinner? It’s ab- 
surd for ‘*Mr. Pickwick’? to look sentiment ; 
but, positively, there was something in that 
glance which I can’t make out; it has haunted 
me eversince. Nonsense! What’s Charley Leigh 
to me? Louis loves me; I care for nothing else ! 
; April 20.—I take up my diary with eyes so 
‘dim that I can ‘hardly see the page. And yet I 
feel as if writing would be areliefto me. There! 
Down splashed a tear, and made that great blot! 
Nettie, be a woman, and try to bear it. : 

Between this entry and the last, a long gap of 
pain. What a merry-hearted girl it was who sat 
here in the blue-wrapper that. night. I look in 
the glass, now, and see my black dress and heavy 
eyes, and pity this pale, sad creature. I ought 
to be ashamed to do it. How dreadful to have 
grown morbid enough to pity oneself, 

Let me iry to write out a few things calmly. 
That next day, the 24th of February, the crash 
eame. I have not a business head, or a clever 
way of telling business details; but something 
went wrong in Wall street, and stocks and gold 
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fell, suddenly ; ever so many men were ruined; 
but the worst and blackest ruin of all was my 
dear papa. Poor papa! He sits down in his little 
room (a den, I call it, after our house in Madison 
Avenue) and looks grayer and older every day. 
And no mamma to help him to bear it. 

Oh, mother! laid away under the sod, where 
the spring violets are beginning to push their 
sweet faces up toward the sunshine, do you know 
how we want your tender heart and helping 
hand? Mamma, come back! God help us! 

That was the hardest of all, you know. We 
set ourselves to look poverty and adversity in the 
face with comparative cheerfulness: but when 
mamma sickened and died, (she was ill only 
three days) then it seemed as if there was no- 
thing but blackness and desolation. Ican’t talk 
about it calmly, even yet. 

Papa behayed splendidly. How proud I was 
ofhim! Me gave up everything to his creditors, 
and, if we children had not had our little for- 
tunes from grandpa Turner, I think we must 
have gone to the poor-house. We left our beaus 
tiful house, and came into this queer, dark, little 
house, away over in East Thirty-Fifth street, and 
papa has taken a book-keeper place in the bank 
where Charley Leigh is cashier. And that puts 
mein mind. I don’t know what we should have 
done without Charley to assist poor papa, and 
counsel him, All through that dreadful week 
he was with us; he fairly lived in our house, and 
got papa, at last, to take this place in the bank, 
“till something better turned up.’ Iam thank» 
ful to say that Charley has forgotten all abous 
his ridiculous fancy for me and last New-Year- 
day’s performances, and has gone hack to being 
fatherly and useful—more Pickwivkian than 
ever. 

April 30.—I had to run away, and leave my 
diary just there, for Bobby was crying for mam- 
ma, and nobody can quiet tne poor little fellow 
but ¢« sissy ;’’ and, after that, Emma had her 
French lesson, and Harry his Latin verbs; so I 
got no opportunity to write more. Charley came 
in to play whist; \ut as papa seemed interested 
in talking with Mr. Sampson, Harry appealed to 
him. 

“Eh? Whot?? said Charley, with the Pick- 
wickian glance over his spectacles. ‘Don’t dis- 
turb your fatner. Give me that book ; Nettie 
looks tired.” And that was the last yerb I had 
to hese ior that night. 

It’s very queer. I don’t understand it; but 
Louis hasn’t been here for ever so long. Only 
Once, since mamma went. But he wrote me a 
beautiful letter; yes, a really beautiful letter, 
though, somehow, it seems cold to me as I read 
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it over now, for the twentieth time. Its all 
- about being ‘‘resigned,” and how happy dear 
mamma is; but he doesn’t once say that he loyes 
me—me, the poor, little girl, who is hungry for 
one fond word. What was it that Charley said, 
when he saw me that day—the day God took 
mamma: ‘‘My poor, little Nettie! A storm- 
wind has beaten your bonnie head to the ground.” 

Charley’s voice was choked and broken, and 
his horrid, gold-rimmed spectacles were wet and 
dim ; but it was nice of htm—very. I didn’t know 
that “Mr. Pickwick” had so much poetry in him. 

May 28.—And my birthday. I got up feel- 
ing sad enough, but I did not have much time to 
think of last year’s fete, for Bobby got away 
from his nurse, and frightened the family by 
tumbling down the entire flight of back-stairs, 
which, by-the-way, are so long and dark, that I 
only wonder how he has escaped doing so before. 
He was more terrified than hurt; but he has a 
big lump on his forhead, and a black-and-blue 
mark on his knee; so I have taken him to sleep 
with me to-night, and shall write a page here 
before I go to bed. 

I did have a present to-day; such a lovely 
one, that I knew it could come but from one per- 
son—my dear, handsome Louis! It was like his 
delicacy to send his gift anonymously, for fear 
papa would not let me accept it. The parcel 
came just after breakfast, and, inside it, I found 
just the loveliest pair of bracelets—onyx, with a 
buckle of gold, and studding each buckle, six, 
large, beautiful pearls. I haven’t shown them 
to any one except Charley and Adele. Adele’s 
manner was so odd; she asked me if I had. writ- 
ten a note to thank Louis. I told her I meant 
to wait until I saw him; and she said he had 
gone to Chicago for a month. 

Why, he did not come to bid me good-by ; 
but, of course, this was his lover-like way of let- 
ting me know that I was never forgotten. What 
could Adele mean by asking me if I was sure 
Louis sent them? 

I showed Charley the bracelets, and he smiled, 
in that beamy way of his, which always reminds 
me of a full moon, and asked who sent them. 
Of course, it was a very natural remark, but I 
got quite hot over it. 

««There is but one person whom I could think 
of accepting them from,’ said I, loftily. He 
stared 

“And who may that be?’ said he, slowly. 

‘Louis Delaplaine,’”’ said I, rather triumph- 

, antly, and J am afraid that my face betrayed the 
whole. But Charley walked off to see papa. I 
‘do think he might tak? a little more interest in 
what concerns me. 

Vou. LXIT. -3 
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(N. B.—I put the bracelets on, and now, just 
as I’m ready to put out the gas, one won’t un- 
clasp! Well, it’s rather pleasant to think, that 
though Louis is far away, I am, after a fashion, — 
his chained captiye. Nettie,-you goose! go to 
bed.) sane. 

June 8.—I haye not been able to keep my diary 
with any regularity. What, with the children’s 
lessons, and housekeeping, and mending, my 
hands are pretty full. And we have had an in- 
vasion. I am principled against domestic in- 
vasions, particularly when they come in the form 
of a female cousin. Papa could not help it, for 
aunt Maria wrote to ask him if cousin Sophia 
could come here for her summer shopping, giy- 
ing, by way of an equivalent, en invitation to 
‘‘ Nettie and the children” to spend the month 
of July with them at Nahant. Now, know that 
papa has been dreading the long, hot seson for 
Bobby and Emma, and he would have weicomed 
Medusa herself, if she had promised a change 
of air for his babes; therefore, he was unaffect- 
edly polite and kind to Sophia Nesbitt, and eyi- 
dently expects me to be equally so. I sometimes 
take the most unreasonable prejudices. Dear 
mamma once warned me of that fault. I don’t 
like Sophia, and for the same excellent reason 
that the nursery. rhyme gives for not liking Dr. 
Fell. 

She is pretty and stylish, and not old, although 
she may be five years my senior; but, somehow, 
I think she’s sly. And the way she purrs around 
Charley Leigh is plainly disgusting ! 

To begin with, she asked me a multitude of 
questions about him, and, especially, whether he 
was rich. TI told her, I believed, he was; ‘ but,”’ 
said I, maliciously, ‘‘he has three sisters to take 
care of.” Her countenance fell, and I indulged 
in a little priyate chuckle; but at breakfast she 
pumped papa on the same subject, and he, poor, 
innocent man, set Charley’s means down at a far 
larger figure than I had ever imagined. Sophia 
cooed gently, and I was vexed, and would not 
send for hot coffee for her second cup, although 
I knew that what remained in the urn was stone- 
cold, 

And that night, as luck had it, Mr. Sampson 
couldn’t come to play whist, and Sophia said, 
modestly, that she would play, to make up a 
game. J hate whist! I never could learn it, 
and, what’s more, I never will; so Charley’s jour- 
ney to the nursery for me was of no avail, and 
Sophia sat down in my stead. And it turned out 
that she played capitally. Charley eulogized her 
performance until I was sick of the subject, and, 
if you'll believe it, when I went to bed at half 
past twelve, there those people sat, playing still, 
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‘Charley banging the table, and crying, ‘ By } 


Jupiter!’ every ten minutes, over her good 
play. 

Since that night, Charley has behayed inthe 
most perfectly ridiculous manner, as far as So- 
phia is concerned. Tle appeals to her dpinion in 
everything, and is Pickwick intensified—acts 
like a great, shiny idiot! And se defers to him, 
and quotes him, and purrs about him to papa. 
Bah! Tm out of all patience. The idea of my 
being so foolish as to giye & whole page of my 
diary to Charley Leigh. 

Louis Delaplaine Kas not come home yet, and 
Adele has not beet here for three days. What 
“ean be the matter? 

June 10.—Wave had a weary day. Bobby is 
ailing, and did not finish the mending; and 
Mary, thé cook ‘gave warning;’’ and Charley 
sent 9 splendid basket of flowers to Sophia. 
Theré! I was just going to say something mean, 
but I won’t, on second thoughts. 

June 30.—How I have ever lived through to- 
day is a mystery! The world seems to have 
turned topsy-turvy, and I’m not at all sure that 
Ishan’t wake up, and find it’s alla dream. To 
begin properly: this morning cousin Sophia got 
ready for her daily shopping excursion, right 
after breakfast, and Charley came in with some 
fruit for Emma; so, of course, Sophia invited him 
to go with her as far as Stewart's. I have hardly 
spoken to Charley for a week. It’s partly his 
own fault; he hasn’t noticed me, and I was quite 
crusty and short with him, when he sidled up to 
me and said, rather anxiously, that he thought 
I looked pale. 

They had not been gone five minutes when a 
note came for me. It was from Adele; and I 
ran into papa’s little den down stairs to read it. 

Well, what do you suppose it was? My very 
dear and intimate friend, in a short and yery 
carefully-worded manner, announced her en- 
gagement to Louis Delaplaine ! _ 

I sat very still for some moments; the room 
ought to have whirled before my eyes, and it 
might have been proper to have fainted dead 
away in my chair—but neither orthodox catas- 
‘trophe occurred. To my utter amazement, I did 
not care very much; (hard-headed girl!) and 
a thousand little things came back to me then, 
which I wondered why I had been so unsuspect-~ 
ing as not to notice. 

But to think of Adele’s treachery ;-Adele, who 
had been my dearest friend ever since we rolled 
hoops together, and stole plum-cake from her 
mother’s pantry—that did hurt me, and I hid 
my face in the sofa-pillow, and cried tem- 
pestuously. 


‘Nettie, Nettie, oh, don’t!” said a distressed 
Yoice, presently ; and, looking up, I discoverd * 
Charley standing first on one foot, and then on 
the other, in his embarrassment, yery much like 
a distracted stork. 

“Don’t what?” said I, angrily. ‘Go away! 
What brought you back, I should like to know?” 

«‘T came for an insurance policy which your 
father left on the table,’ said he, meekly. «J 
beg your pardon; I'll go immediately. Miss 
Nesbitt said she would wait at Arnold’s.” 

T instantly resolved that Sophia should spend 
the day there. 

‘“‘Charley,”’ said I, as he laid his hand on the 
door-knob, ‘would you mind leaying a note at 
Adele’s for me as you go down?” 

To my great surprise, he turned pink, as pink 
as possible, and stammered out, 

‘“« Adele’s? Then you do know. No, you don’t. 
How could you?” 

“ Know what?” said I. ‘Pray, what are you 
talking about ?” 

“Don't ask me,” said he, assuming the Pick- 
wickian attitude, and brandishing one hand up 
and down. ‘But, Nettie, you'll believe, won't 
you? that I would have saved you the pain if I 
could—if I could, my child. And he’s an infer- 
nal scoundrel, by Jupiter !’’ wound up Charley, 
banging the table furiously. 

“Tf you'll be good enough to explain, and not 
add tothe holes you’ve already knocked in that 
unhappy table, Pll be obliged to you,” said I, 
pushing a chair toward him. 

‘You won’t be angry, Nettie,” said he, still 
persisting in being an agitated “ Mr. Pickwick.” 
‘From some rumors that came to my ears, I felt 
convinced that that fellow, Delaplaine, was play- 
ing fast and loose with you, and I called—I 
called on him last night; and he told me he was 
engaged to your very particular friend, Adele 
Watson; and, by Jupiter! I believe I shook him. 
You'll forgive, won’t you, Nettie?” 

He looked at me in such a ridiculous, pleading 
way, that I plunged my face into the sofa-pillow 
and shook with laughter. 

‘“Hysterics !’? cried Charley, despairingly. 
‘Nettie, don’t! I am old enough to be your 
father—you’re always telling me that; and he’s 
ascamp. Good-by !” 

‘Wait!’ said I, deserting the sofa-pillow, as a 
remembrance of my bracelets occurred to me, 
one of which I had never been able to take off my 
arm since I putit on. * Will you take these back 
to Mr. Delaplaine for me?” 

“No, I won’t!”’ said Charley, bluntly. 

“ And, pray, why not?” said I, the foolish tears’ 
rushing up into my eyes. Everybody was desert- 
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ing me; even “ Mr. Pickwick” was only like the 
rest of the world, after all. ‘I’ll never ask an- 
other favor of you, Charley Leigh. You ‘teach 
me how a beggar should be answered.’ ” 

“Then I have a favor to ask of you,” said 
Charley, in a gentle, firm way, which affected me 
in the oddest way. ‘‘ Keep the bracelets, Nettie, 
for I sent them. Did you think your birthday 
was going past without a gift from me, child? 
Do you suppose that I did not know how hard 
the birthday was in this poor old house, or how 
bravely you struggled to keep your father from 
knowing the home-sickness which drove you into 
a dark corner all that evening? You thought 
Louis sent the bracelets. ‘Well,’ said I, to my- 
self, ‘if she would rather wear his gift than mine; 
if it makes her any happier, or lifts a straw’s 
weight from her burden, let it pass’ But don’t 
ask me to take back my gift, Nettie. I like to 
think that something of mine belongs to you; 
that you care enough for old Charley to—never 
mind! Ima fool, darling. I'll go away; and 
sometime, when you feel that you can say it 
honestly, just tell me, ‘Mr. Pickwick Pll wear 
the bracelets.’ Will you, Nettie 2” 

There he stood, his face crimson} his dear old 


spectacles moist, and his lips quivering with 
suppressed feeling. A great big lump gathered 
up in my throat; I made a dash at the spectacles. 

“Take them off, Charley!’’ said I, between 
crying and laughing ; «they don’t help you, you 
dear, blind bat, to see what is going on under 
your very nose.” 

“Nettie!” gasped he, as I threw these detest- 
able glasses on the sofa. 

“I think it’s a genuine case of the blind lead- 
ing the blind,” said I, despairingly. «I°ll never 
return the bracelets! I'll keep them, because 
you—you are the dearest and best. Oh, Charley ! 
don’t you see——” 

Whether he saw or not, I had two strong arms 
around me the next moment, and I’m not going 
to tell you what he said. No, indeed! my dear, 
absurd, noble-hearted Charley! God bless him ! 

Sept. 80.—(Bntry inva different handwriting.) 
Nettie has. given’ me her diary to read, and I 
must add, that she is as much of a child ag ever ; 
and a worse tease, if that were possible! although 
to-morrow is our wedding-day. My little girl 
loves me, at last; and I am happy in the know- 
ledge that she is fully contented and satisfied 
with the devotion of ‘‘ Han Moprrn Pickwick.” 
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Mipway, betwéen two grass-grown hills, 
Covered with moss and creeping vines, 
Where the rich sunlight softly fills 
The chequered shade that *round them twines, 
Stands, with its weather-beaten form 
Half-hidden "neath the drowsy leaves, 
The dear old cot, where calm and storm 
Has played beneath the dripping eaves, 


How lonely, crumbling to decay, 
Without one sound to wake the gloom, 
Saye some lone bird, whose roundelay 
Seems >» dl echoes from the tomb; 
And this was/ay, a happy spot, 
Where infant voices oft did blend; 
But now, alas! it is uy 
Alone to mourn their youthful end. 


We were but threo when mother died, 
And from that day I date i. + woe; 
The day she crossed that weary tide, 
For, oh, kind Heaven! I loved her so 
But out upon that mystic sea, 
Where the blue haze so gently lies, 
I know sweet mother feels for me, 
Try as I may to crush my sighs, 


' But one short year had passed away, 
When one of thoseleft in my care, 
Had gone across the sea, to stray 
*Mid scenes that were more bright and fair; 


‘Twas there he found an early grave, 
Near where old Tiber’s mellow flow 

Caressed the bank where willows waye, 
And where the perfumed roses blow. 


The other sleeps upon the plains, 
Beneath the scorching sunlight’s glare, 
Where the wild bear a monarch reigns, 
And the grim coyote builds his lair; 
He died amid the surging fire, 
Whose angry glare lit up the stars, 
And smothered in this funeral pyre, 
He passed ‘beyond the azure bars. 


No wonder that this dear, old place, 
Has withered slowly with the rest; 
And that rude storms have left a trace 
Of ruin on its once fair breast, 
But never can T fail to see, 
Though clouds may lower, and suns may shine, 
The soft, sweet touch of mystery, 
That crowns thy brow, sweet mother mine, 


And I am all that’s left, to gaze 
Upon this relic of the past, 
The ashes of departed days, 
The tide of joy that could not last. 
- I wander ’mid the scattered flowers, 
Where the pale sunlight oft has shone, 
And long for the departed hours, 
But now, alas! I am alone, 
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CHAPTER I. 

We are too apt. to demand a picturesque back- 
ground for the great dramas of human life. We 
assign them to the brilliant lights of courts, or 
the Rembrandt shadows of poverty. Great erimi- 
nals, or saints, we vaguely argue, are of abnor- 
mal nature, and wrestle with unknown powers 
of evil, whom ordinary people never know, and 
whom but to name chills: our blood with fear. 
We cannot place a Lucrezin Borgia, or a St. 
Theresa, in our own commonplace surroundings, 
or fancy them dining, shopping, or reading the 
morning papers: We are! too. apt to forget the 
shadowy double that hides behind every man, 
bearing the features of the possible angel or de- 
mon that he may. become: and itis because of this 
very blindness we fall so readily into temptation. 

In the strange story that I have to tell, there- 
fore, I shall make no apology, if the scenery 
appear familiar to you, nor if the actors bear a 
strange resemblance to yourselves. 

A cool, spring evening. A brick-house, at the 
edge of a village street, on the porch of which a 
young woman, with a thin, pleasant face, was 
walking up and down, glancing in the lighted 
windows as she passed. The room was cheerful 
and bright; but the cheerfullest point in it was 
a little lady, gayly dressed: one of those girls 
whom one meets by scores upon the streets, all 
ruffles, and curls, and vivacity, and sweet, un- 
expected whims. There was a young man in the 
room, lounging awkwardly about, a large, heavily- 
built man, in cheap, ready-made clothes, with 
a broad, overhanging forehead, dull eyes, and un- 
steady, receding chin. The girl outside watched 
them narrowly. It was their first meeting.. She 
had purposely left the room, thinking that they 
would understand each other more readily, if 
she were not there. Robert, she saw, was awk- 
ward and embarrassed ; he was always awkward 
with strangers, always conscious, she was afraid, 
of his low birth, But Ally would soon draw him 
out. Intellectually, of course, Sarah knew there 
was no common ground between them. The 
young girl, of whom she was so fond, she felt was 
an ignorant, feather-headed little thing; but, 
under that, the best, warmest-hearted creature 
alive. How pretty she looked, now, bending over 
her box of paints:and filagree ecards, the lamp- 
jight shining on her light, fluffy hair! 
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They were both so dear to her! It mattered 
so much to her that they should love each other. 
She had told Robert the story of her first coming 
to Alison’s mother, a penniless orphan, and how 
the little girl’s kindness had, more than any- 
thing else, made'the house a hometoher. What 
if Robert should take one of his obstinate dis- 
likes to Ally, and she should lose her out of her 
life? It would be a bitter loss! ‘Yet a wife 
should give up everything for a husband, even 
the only friend,” she thought, going up to her 
ownroom. She took up. Robert’s overcoat, which 
she found in the hall, with her. There was a 
great rent in the flap. She darned it, thinking 
of all that had happened since Ally went away 
on her visit in the fall; of the opening of the 
mill, and how she first met Robert Biddle on the 
very day he came to take charge of it. She had 
been looking forward 80 long to Ally’s home- 
coming, wondering if she would be friends with 
Robert, that she had grown nervous, and lost 
control of herself to-night. The tears came, with- 
out cause, to her eyes. When she had finished 
the darn, she saw his gloves thrust into one 
pocket. The smell of the segar was about them, 
It was almost like touching Robert himself. 
Sarah looked at them. 

Now, in soul, she felt as if she and Robert 
Biddle were one, the sympathy between them 
was so fine and instantaneous. But it so hap- 
pened that, physically, they stood far apart—he 
never had even shaken hands with her more than 
once. She was a stiff, rather hard girl in man- 
ner, and he reseryed in awkwardness. Taking 
the glove in her hands, she felt as if she was doing 
something unwomanly and criminal. But she 
could not help it. She held it to her cheeks, and 
then her lips, and then put it back in the pocket, 
all the blood gone from her face. 

There was an ominous silence in the parlor 
when she went down. Ally was painting, cooing 
out a word indifferently now and then, and Bid- 
dle, big and loose-jointed, was moving uneasily 
from window to window. He could reason on 
politics or philosophy, at ease and coolly with 
any man; but he ceuld not forget, with this chit 
of sixteen, that his father was a blacksmith, and 
that her family was of the blue blood of the vil- 
lage. Sarah Webb was different. She was out- 
spoken, and frank as a man; she worked, too, 
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like himself, with her pen for a living. He had 
béen at home with her from the first, as he would 
have been with any companionable good fellow. 
But this dainty, high-bred, little woman on the 
sofa was another matter. 

“Shall we go on with Novalis to-night, Miss 
Webb?” he said, eagerly. 

Sarah shook her head, glancing toward Ally. 
He shrugged his shoulders, discontentedly. 

‘Tl go down to the mill then; but I cannot 
afford to lose’ my evenings with you,” passing 
her, to go out for his coat. 

How open he was in his preference! Surely, 
thought Sarah, who néver had had a lover before, 
no Wwoman’s cup ‘was ever so full as mine. She 
turned her hard eyes, bright now and soft, to 
answer some question of Miss Parrer’s. Now that 
Biddle was really going, that intolerable little co- 
quette woke to the fadt that she had: haidlyibeen 
civil to the man; certainly, had not inade her 
mark upon him. | \) 

«‘ What is it?” he asked, finding ‘them laugh- 
ing, when he came in. 

Ally blushed and -pouted. 
dity, Mr. Biddle. I really thought your hair 
was not your own, If I knew you better, I'd 
tell you what I think | of it,’ glantitig at him 
from under her curly lashes. : 

“A wig, eh?’ No!’ Biddle laughed, and 
came up to her, running his fingers through the 
mass of fine, brown hair. She put out her hand, 
timidly, i f 

The blood rushed to his face. ** Will you. i 
for yourself?” kneeling before her. 

Ally’s fingers, light as rose-leaves, fell on it 
for half a minute. . ‘It?s »wonderful!’’ she said, 
with a areas breaths: “Thave a mania for! fine 
hair.’ 

Then Biddle stood up again. It was all the 
work of dn instant. .But the world itself had 
changed by ityto) Sabah. These, two had gone 
apart from her ;/steod together 4 in a ener where 
she had never beens! it ob 

«You believe it is teal, then ?’’ he said, laugh- 
ingly, now quite at his ease. Sarah never had 
seen him so flushed and pleased, even atthe most 
noble thoughts they dug out of Novalis. Could 
he pardon such vulgar childishness? Could he 
be vain of his hair?’ Vain? Robert Biddle? 

“Oh, yes!” Ally was chirping. | “‘You are all 
genuine. We-will be friends by force of antagon~ 
ism. I ama little sham; people:say !’’ i 

“You? T will try thatd) I will come and try 
* that! I will be here to-morrow, Miss Webb, and 
' put this young lady to the test !’’ 

' “She is pure metal,” said Sarah. 
‘<T must find that out for myself. Good-night.”’ 


“Only my stupi- 


vf 


He held out his hand. Hers slid softly into it. 
It was a soft, shy, sliding hand, as Sarah noticed 
for the first time in her life. He held the hand 
for an instant, looking down at her with an 
amused smile. He had quite forgotten the social 
gulf between them, and felt himself masculine, 
rather remarkable, fellow, whom a kittenish, im- 
prudent girl was making a decided effort to 
capture. 

Sarah followed him to the door as usual. 
am so glad that you like Miss Farrer. 
not think her forward. 


“y 
You must 
We have always treated 
her as a child, and, really, she is but a child,” 
she said. 

“No! Sheappears véry feminine to me; very 
sweet and lovely. But a trifle stupid, eh? TI 
was driven to my wit)s end'to talk to her when 
you were out.” 

«<But you will come to the house when I am 
gone? Aunt has grown used to you,.and Ally 
will be vexed if you donot.’ We never vex Ally.’ 
“Are you actually going to sacrifice yourself 
to a sick, old woman?’ he said, angrily: << Miss 
Farrer has given the winter to her. Why could 
she/not have stayed'there? I cannot spare you.” 
“She is my aunt as well as Alison’s,” her 
heart throbbing at his seeeaen) «But I will 
be back before May.” 

And what am I to do with my evenings till 
May? You de not think of med Cousins and 
aunts—all are considered before your friend.” 

Sarah laughed. ‘Don’t stay too late at the 
mill. I wish £ could ‘help you with those ac- 
counts.” 

“li wish you could. ae are the best friend 
I have. . The only one, to tell:the truth. Good- 
night, Sarah.” 

“ Good-night.’  But;he did not hold out hig 
hand to her as to Ally; only nodded, and went 
whistling down the hill... It chilled her for a 
nioment ; but what did that matter? He treated 
Alison as a child, as everybody else did. But 
she knew his innermost heart. Their souls had 
met together in a tie that needed no word of love 
or caress to make it binding.) Yet a word or car- 
ess would have been sweeter, to-night, to Sarah’s 
hungry, passionate heart, than she dared to con- 
fess to herself. 

Ally was yawning and putting away her paints 
when she went in. ‘And that is your friend? 


‘I'm so glad he is ‘only a friend,” she said. 


“ Dear ‘mother wrote me she thought you were 
engaged to him.’ 

‘No. Lam not engaged-to him.” 

© Ofcourse not. There’s no idea of love in 
that man’s mind, Any one with any experience 
can see that.” 
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“Tam quite sure of it. What experience have } with Robert Biddle, according to the usage in 
you of love affairs, my dear, old bookworm?” } those Platonic friendships, so common in this 
She pulled Sarah down on the rug, taking her } country, which are so helpful and pleasant to 
thin, grave face between her hands.  ‘ Besides, young men, and into which women throw all 
if eyen he had been so mad as to think of mar- $ their strength and sweetness, and come out 
rying you,” reflectively, ‘‘it could not be. You} stale, soured, and morbid, giving, after some 
are one of us. He is Well, no matter for } bitter years, the refuse of their lives to a hus- 
that. But low blood will betray itself.’ band. At first Biddle told of his every visit to 

“He is a man of thorough ¢ulture,’’ drily. Miss Farrer, with a slight, good-humored satire 

“Very likely. If he only knew what to do } at her silly coquettishness; then the satire was 
with his feet. Such feet, too! But there! He’ dropped, and he merely mentioned his « going 





as {ge EE ee cestode ae eh cin OL Gs, think that, Alison?” ters had gone in her absence. She corresponded 


very well in his way, no doubt; and I'll be civil } to the house as you bade me;’’ but even this 
to him for your sake.” mention ceased at last. The letters altered in 
“I wish you would, Ally.” She kissed her, } tone. They became mere criticisms upon the 
and went to her room. She had felt. a momentary } books he read, or the scenery that fell in his 
pang, but it was gone. What could this child } way in his walks, They were fresh, and full 
know of Robert Biddle’s secret purposes? Whatif nervous power, for Robert Biddle had a keen 
he had never said a word of love? Between them } delight in writing or talking to this woman. 
there was that mystic bond, which shows that} No one had ever welcomed or comprehended 
souls haye been destined for each other from } his thought as fully as she did. Alison was lazy 
birth. She sat down to the translation which letter-writing, as in everything else; she 
must go to New York by to-morrow’s mail, but } scrawled sometimes a message at the foot of her 
got up again restlessly, and went to the window. } mother’s long epistles. Once it was, ‘I am train- 
Her brain was full of mad, hurrying thoughts, }ing your bear for you—teaching him music.” 
her limbs were sluggish, her breath unequal. } And again, “Your savage is so nearly civilized, 
Why did he not speak? ‘«God should have made } that [don’t know if I will give him back to you.’”’ 
me the man,” she said, with a stifled sigh; and {In April Mrs. Farrer said, incidentally, ‘« Mr. 
then she looked over to the house built for the { Biddle is here every evening; but Ally will tell 
manager of the mill, remembering how Biddle } you all when you come,” and went on with her 
had planned with her how to furnish it, one } mild maundering about her diseases. 
evening, half in jest. When Sarah received that letter she sat quiet 
Sarah Webb was known in the town as a praec- } on the garden-steps, where it had been given 
tical, energetic woman, a trifle hard when op- } her, for an hour. Then she went to her room, 
posed; but it was a very tender, almost childish | and packed her trunk, and, when it was locked, 
face, that looked out at the moonlight that night. { came down to Mrs. Strother, whom she had been 
Mr. Biddle, meanwhile, smoked his segar, } nursing forthe last two months. ‘I must leave 
and jotted up his accounts in a very complacent } you,” she said. ‘Iam going home to-morrow 
frame of mind. The Farrer acquaintance was { morning.’ 
a desirable acquisition. The old lady began to cry. Sarah’s heart gave 
Miss Farrer was a mere child, and exceed-} her a twinge; but what did a few tears matter? 
ingly silly, and, when you analyzed her face, } Ifit had been the old creature’s life which lay in 
homely. But her manner was charming. There } her way, she would have trampled it out and 
was no doubt that the Farrers belonged to the } gone. Was not more than her own life or death 
aristocracy of the country. ‘I certainly never } in the balances? 
expected to visit in such circles, when I was in : ‘“‘T can’t manage without you or Alison. [ 
the shop,” he thought, going to a glass in the { must have you or Ally.”’ 
back-room to adjust his whiskers. «You shall have Alison. I will send her.” 
The old lady sobbed that she was handed about 
like an old shoe, feeling that was the proper 
CHAPTER Il. thing to do, but inwardly was very well satis- 
Miss Wrens went the next morning to play fied. Sarah was the most reliable nurse, to be 
nurse, as she proposed. April was not over} sure; never forgot to-warm her flannels, or 
when she came home. Fires were needed in the missed the time for her drops by half a minute: 
damp evenings, although the willows were quite but she chilled and cowed her by her inflexible, 
green, and the grape-vines coyered with crimson- } stern, common sense. Alison was as merry and 
velyet buds. Sarah knew quite well how mat- } gentle as a pet kitten. 
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Sarah’s conscience wrenched her horribly. 
“J have been neither loving nor womanly to 
‘ her,’’ she thought; ‘ and she is near her grave.’’ 
A year ago, she knew herself to have been affec- 
tionate and cordial beyond most women. Her 
love, or rather the aching pain of doubt and de- 
spair, had hardened her. 

No matter. When she was his wife, it would 
be her time for sunshine and, kindness. The 
whole world might come to her then and be 
warmed and fed. ‘And I will be his wife,” 
she said to herself again and again, her thin, 
red lips shut tight, her jaws set square and firm. 

All day the old stage-coach jolted along past 
the sogey, pale-colored fields, until at evening 
the, village came in sight. The sun broke out 
brightly from behind a wet bank of clouds as 
they drove slowly up a lawn leading to the house. 
Her heart lightened. It was a good omen. 

At that momont she saw going down the lane 
before them a large, stout figure in a gray over- 
coat. He glanced back, beckoned for the coach 
to stop, and opened the door. € 

«Why, Sarah!’ his ordinary pleased, calm 
tone a little raised. ‘‘ You were not to come 
back till May, I thought? This is really plea- 
sant. Won't you let your baggage go on and 
walk with me?” ; 

She stepped down to the narrow path, and 
the conch lumbered.on before. Her throat was 
very dry and hot. She would know now how 
it was with him and Alison. 

‘Now, if you had been an hour later, you 
would have been caught inastorm. We have had 
a great deal of rainy weather lately. Have you 
come back freshened up for work? We'll go on 
with the translations now, just where we left 
off, eh?” 

He was so busy talking, and so pleased, that 
he did not notice her silence. Her whole life, 
she thought, hung on the next few minutes. 
The long journey and suspense had broken her 
down; she could not regain her self-control. If 
she opened her mouth, she did not know what. 
words would come from her. As they walked, 
at last she turned suddenly and put her hand 
on his sleeve. The life-long hunger and lone- 
liness of the woman’s soul had taken possession 
of her body against its will. Biddle started as 
though struck by an electric current. He stop- 
ped and looked down into her face. There was 


been alone all my life. I have nobody but you.” 
But her eyes told what her lips tried to deny. 

Biddle stood dumb. He was one of those 
slow, ox-like men, whom any surprise drives 
into stolidity. He did not feel her to be bold. 
She was like no other woman, perhaps; but she 
was innocent and pure, crouching there in the 
dusty lane, mastered by the solitary passion of 
her life. 

He took her by the arm and lifted her, an- 
swering her meaning, and not her words. ‘I 
did not think of this! Before God, I never 
thought of it!” There was a great and sincere 
trouble in his face ; but that was all. 

They walked on mechanically, Sarah little 
in advance. It needed some time for Biddle to 
bring the matter face to face with himself. It was 
so utterly foreign to his usual jog-trot routine. 
It had nothing to do with the mill, or paying the 
hands, or any of the ways he had devised of 
pushing himself on, Marriage, to be sure, was 
a subject he thought of every day, as an expe- 
dient but expensive change In a man’s life. 
Circumstances had driven him into that train of 
thought lately ; circumstances were always driy- 
ing Robert Biddle somewhere, 

But this—this was more than marriage, it was 
love. ; : 

They had reached the gate; they were only 
concealed from the house by the shrubbery. She 
knew that if he loved her, he would speak now. 
He stepped up quickly beside her. What temp- 
tation, if any, there was in her, or her love to 
him, only Robert Biddle himself was ever likely 
to know. But he did know the impassable 
barrier that lay betweeu them; he did know 
that she must be told of it, and that at once. A 
man of less feeling and more decision, would 
have spoken a dozen hard words; after which, 
however sharp the pain, her life would have Jain 
clear before her, and this story of doubt and 
crime would never have been told. But Biddle’s 
heart was full of pity for her; and with his 
habitual sloth, he looked about for other shoul- 
ders to carry the burden which was too heavy 
for him. 

«Ally can tell her, or I, to-morrow,” he 
thought. 

She was opening the gate. He meant only to 
say good-by; but could he not at least be kind 
to her? He put his hand on hers. It was the 
no mistaking its meaning. A sudden compre-} first time in their lives anything but the mean- 
hension flushed into his own. ingless hand-shake had passed between them. 

She shrank back “from him, leaning against } He felt her fingers grow cold in his. She turned 
the fence, putting her hand over her eyes. * I— toward him, waiting. The man was but a man; 
I am glad to come back to you, Robert; that is} he was shaken by her passion. The gulf be- 
all. DVve been so lonely this winter. T have } tween them was impassable. Could he not afford 
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to give her, before they parted forever, a friendly ‘“And you ran away, and left the poor, old ~ 
good-by, in return for all that she had given? } lady without a day’s warning. That was just / 


Something to soften the bitter blow. what might have been expected from your eccen- 
He looked down, hesitating and anxious, on tricity.”’ 
the pale, attentive face. «* Whatever comes,” “I did not leave her without consolation. TI 


he said, ‘‘you must be sure that I have had no promised you would come to her, Alison,” watch- 
such friend as you, Sarah. You must remember ing Ally shrewdly. 

that. Go in now. I will see you to-morrow. “You build very largely on my good-nature,”’ 
Good-by !” she said, placidly. . 

But he held her hand more firmly as he said ‘She cannot be left alone.” 
it, and bent closer. Then, after a moment’s ; Ally shrugged her shoulders. She was graver 
breathless pause, he stooped and kissed her pas- } for a minute or two, opened her mouth to speak 
sionately on the lips, drawing away from her } once or twice, and stopped, her courage giving 
hastily with a pale face. way. But nobody ever heeded Ally’s gravity or 

“That was a weak thing in me,”’ he muttered, } emotions. 
as he walked off. ‘But to-morrow she will know } Sarah criticized her keenly: the pink flush on 
all.”’ her insipid face, and her plump, dimpled shoul- 

The faint scent of the pollard willows came to ders and arms, half-covered by her embroi- 
Sarah’s excited senses, heavy and impure, as she } dered night-dress. Robert Biddle cared little 
went up the path. ‘He loves me!” she said, } for beauty, she thought, complacently ; and this 
drawing her breath hard and quick, was really one of the pvorest types. The features 

But her keen instinct told her that there was } were bad; it was all plumpness and youth. How 
some barrier between them. could she ever have been jealous of the child? 

oy Though God himself placed it there, it shall } Yet she was a round little creature, too. — 
disappear,” she said. ‘If Robert Biddle loves “The winter has cleared your skin, and color- 
me, nothing shall keep us asunder,” ed it beautifully, Ally,” she said, good-naturedly, 
‘*T can see the blue veins in your neck, as if you 
were a baby.”’ 

“That's one good thing, at any rate,” she said, 
hurriedly. She began to fold up her work nery- 
ously. “I’m very glad of that, of course, Sarah. 
Though, indeed, I don’t deserve a pretty com- 
plexion. I don’t really deserve any good thing 
from Providence this summer.” 

“What sin have you to atone for now, Ally?” 
closing the shutters for the night. She began to 
be tired of her cousin’s chatter, and longed to 
be alone, to think of to-morrow—to-morrow ! 
when the draught which life had so long denied 
was to be held to her lips. Ally’s too tender 
conscience had often been a bore to Sarah when 
they were children; but it was a long time since 
it had been brought to her to prescribe for. 
‘* Are you going to make me your confessor?” 
When Ally did not answer, “ What is it, Ally? 
Haye you missed a church-meeting, or gone a 
step too far in a flirtation?” 

Ally twisted her tatting up in her fingers, 
threw it on the floor, and looked up at Sarah, 
laughing with an hysteric sob. ‘Tye done with 
flirtations, . I wanted you to come home to tell 
you.” 

Sarah stood behind her, suddenly cold and 
still, ‘What is it?’ she said, quietly. «You 
love some one, and—do they love you?” 

The color stole over Ally’s neck and bosom. 

“I do not think I can talk of my love even to 
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TEA was over, the usual evening hymns with 
Mrs. Farrer dutifully finished, and the two girls 
betook themselves to their roora for their nightly 
gossip. Alison, as usual, quiet in the easy-chair, 
and Sarah, prowling uneasily about the room, 
In matters of moment, silly little Ally was 
thoroughly under the yoke of her poor relation ; 
but through the daily business of breakfast and 
dinner, talking and sewing, she lived in some 
lofty region of gracious good-nature and ease, 
which Sarah could not attain; for the conscious- 
ness of good, gocial position, and well-fitting 
clothes, do give a woman a certain composure of 
manner which neither philosophy nor religion can 
bestow. Ally, with every nerye in her little body 
quaking at the secret which the evening must 
disclose, lay back, talking serenely in her chair 
as though no question but that of bed rose before 
her. Now and then she watched Sarah curiously. 
There was an unwonted heat in her sallow cheeks, 
her eyes sparkled; she laughed now and then 
without cause. Sarah had a pleasant laugh. She 
had gone back, too, to her old cordial ‘manner, 
joked and quizzed. Ally unmercifully, as was her 
wont long ago. She had wronged the litle girl, 
she thought, so bitterly. There was no tender- 
ness that she could not shower on her, now that 
she knew Robert loved her. 
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‘you,” she said, with a gentle dignity. The next 


moment she broke again into a laugh. ‘I de- 
clare, it’s horrible to have a secret; it weighs 
on one’s conscience, quite like a murder. Stoop 
down, and I'll tell you. Closer,” holding the 
unwilling head to her breast. ‘‘Don’t look at 
me! T’m—lI’m married, Sarah! To Robert 
Biddle!” 





CHAPTER IV. 

‘Bur you never gaye me credit for practical 
sense. Now, if I have anything, I have practical 
sense, Robert. I knew Sarah was the proper 
person to break the story to mamma, and the 
event has proved I was right.” 

“JT would not have put the matter in her 
hands,” said Biddle, stroking his close-shayen 
chin with a bewildered look. ‘* You hardly un- 
derstand Miss Webb, Ally. But what did she 
do? Wow did she receive the story?” For Bid- 
dle was not above gossip, especially when it con- 
cerned him so nearly as the drama of which he 
had gained a glimpse last night. 

“T hardly know what she gaid. I was so 
horribly frightened, Robert. I held her head 
so that she could not look at me, though she 
must have heard my heart beat. I told her how 
we came gradually to know each other so well, 
that you thought we could not live apart; and 
how afraid I was of mamma, and so persuaded 
you that I ought to disobey first and ask leave 
afterward; and how, one evening, in a sudden 
freak, we rowed over to Riverton, to the squire’s, 
and were married, nice and quietly.’ 

‘She said nothing?” 

“Not a word. Well, it was I who had every- 
thing to say, after all. You know T asked her 
to kiss me, and she did. But I told her her 
kisses were different from yours, Robert. So 
this morning I sent her to mamma. And now 
it’s all easy and comfortable. Mamma gave me 
her blessing. But we are to make it public im- 
mediately.” She looked up as she hung upon 
his arm. ‘And now I am your wife in good 
earnest !”’ 

“My wife in good earnest,’ smiling and stoop- 
ing to kiss the blue-veined lids that drooped 
shyly. But he walked on in silence. Married! 
Married! Was not the woman who walked with 
him in this very lane last night more nearly 
allied to him in brain and soul than this one? 
His marriage had heen a freak, as Ally called it. 
Ought the few mumbled words’ of the squire at 


‘Riverton to make this life-long difference in the’ 


relations of these women to him? 
Biddle was amoral man. When he had reached 
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this point he stood aghast. 
action. 

«My own, good little wife! God knows how 
proud I will be to call you that before the world!” 
he said, more loudly than there was need. 

‘*But poor Sarah! Did I tell you that she is 
going back to that wearisome sick-room, to- 
night?” 

‘The best course for her ; decidedly the best !’” 
ejaculated Biddle. ‘TI want you all to myself, 
Ally?” 

“You're a selfish fellow !’’ flushed and happy. 
‘Well, she depended on me to go, and, of course 
ITcan’t. But I won’t have Suarah’s life all a 
blank, dear old thing! Some day she shall come 
and live with us, Robert.” 

“Never, so help me God!’ he said, under his 
breath. He meant to keep his hands and heart 
clean and clear of temptation. 

Sarah Webb was no less resolute to turn her 
back on him forever. They were well-meaning, 
both this man and woman. The commonplace 
routine of their lives so far had been ruled by 
good principles. There was no proclivity to vice, 
no master-passion, making them to differ from 
ordinary people, which would mould their lives 
into the strange, terrible story which we have to 
tell. A little lie to-day, a little cowardice, or a 
weak parley with the accursed tempter to-mor- 
row, did the work. 

Sarah Webb’s journey was to be made at night. 
Curiously she had no feeling of defeat in going 
back. Her life she felt had not been wasted. 
Robert Biddle loved her. That certain keen rap- 
ture in its freshness blotted out the pain of his 
loss. She believed, from his manner yesterday, 
that he had been led into this silly, mad-cap 
marriage half-unconsciously. ‘He is keen and 
dictatorial among men, but any woman can lead 
him where she will,” she said, shrewdly. « And 
Ally played her game boldly.” 

She remained in her room until nightfall. She 
only wanted to cower out of his sight. somewhere, - 
never to look upon his face again, ‘until death 
comes,” she thought, lying on her back, her eyes 
fixed on the wall, vacantly. <«* Ally has robbed 
me of him in life; but surely he will comé to me 
when I am dying, and say, once, I love you.” 

Ally came into her room at dusk, breathless 
with excitement. “He is coming, Sarah! What 
do you think of this dress? A bride should be 
in white; but you know it kills my light eyes. 
Put these peach-blossoms in my hair. Robert 
loves them so, and my arms are bare. I’m sure 
I want to please him in every way. Bverybody 
is sending messages. It has gone through the. 
village like wild-fire! Everybody is so kind!” 


It produced a re- 
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with sudden tears in her eyes. ‘‘They’re all 
coming this evening; it will be almost like a 
wedding. Why don’t you stay? Oh, there is 
the coach for you, already. And Robert !— 
Robert’s at the gate!” She flew out, the pink 
dress and curls fluttering. 

Miss Webb put on her old water-proof cloak, and 
pulled the hood over her head. The coach was 
at the side-door. As she went noiselessly down 
the back-stairs, she caught a glimpse, in a mir- 
ror, of her own black figure, and thin, sallow 
face. The rooms below were brilliant with light, 
and already full of laughing guests. She saw. 
Ally enter the room, leaning on her husband’s 
arm. She was creeping out, unnoticed and for- 
gotten. It was raining. She stopped in the 
door, and looked back. Perhaps the bitterness 
and pain of her life culminated in that moment, 
but she was outwardly cool. 

‘‘Bless my soul, Miss Webb! , Going out in 
this storm! Here’s my umbrella; do take it. 
Icarry it under my arm, as ;you see. Purely 
ornamental.’’ It was lame Joe Simms; the vil- 
lage druggist, who spoke, as he came hobbling 
up, like a cheery little cock-sparrow. He gave 
her his umbrella. ‘Hello, Sam! Tl give you 
a lift with that trunk,’’ going over with his dot- 
and-carry-one-limp, to the driver. 

_** Much obleeged, Mester Simms,’’ said Sam, 
waiting, although he could easier haye lifted it 
alone. But the whole yillage humored Joe. 

' Sarah looked on with a strange reyulsion of 
feeling. Hverybody knew that this man had 
loved Ally since they were children together. 


She and he stood together to-night, despised and | 


rejected. They both came into the world labelled 
for ill-luck. What right had God thus to set 
them up asa mark? Better if they both cursed 
him and died! 

«Will it be like this, always?” she said, sud- 
denly, looking into Simms’ pleasant face, as he 
came back, It lighted with a flash of keen ap- 
prehension, which was gone in an instant. 

‘You're tired of the rain, eh? You women 
are so thin-skinned; so open to the weather. 
Well, when the rain keeps people out of the shop, 
it is apt to he lonely, so I play solitaire,.or daub 
in oils, or scrape on my fiddle. The fellows 
laugh at me; but you see there-are so many open 
doors to get away from oneself. Bit of twine, 
Sam? There you are. I don’t know how you 
may like it yourself, Miss Webb, but I find Joe 
Simms about the worst company I know to keep, 
so I open doors, wherever I can, and get away 
from him.” ; 

Sarah kept her keen eyes on his face. She 
knew him to be the joker of the village. Simms’ 


shop was a sort of fire, to which all the menin ' 
town went for warmth and fun. But surely he 
was not altogether a buffoon! ‘Do you know © 
Miss Farrer is married ?”’ she said, abruptly. 

“Yes. Here I am, fiddle and all,” pulling 
the baize-coyer off. ‘She sentfor me. I think 
they want to dance!” 

«She sent for you to play for them to dance! 
That was like Ally !’ bitterly. 

He twanged his bow with an inscrutable face. 

‘‘When did you hear of this marriage?” she 
demanded. 

«To-day ; but I knew that it must be for a long 
time,” looking her straight in the face. ‘‘ Ready, 
Sam?” He trotted along beside her, holding 
the umbrella over her head, settling her in the 
coach in his neat, old-maidish way. Then he 
took her nervous hand into his own, warm and 
fat, and pressed it kindly. ‘*Good-by. I'm 
afraid you found this weather very bad indeed. 
I wish you could learn the fiddle—I really do. 
I find my scraping the most remarkable comfort! 
Well, God bless you! Good-by.” 

Miss Webb smiled with bitterest contempt, as 
the coach jolted away. It dragged on over the 
rough road, through the gusty night, while she 
sat staring out into the darkness, mind and 
soul bent on the one maddening thought. Life 
had nothing left but to remember—to remem- 
ber! 

Joe, in the meantime, was fiddling away for. 
them to dance. Ally was very kind to him, and 
so was Biddle, in a lordly way. They both 
knew and pitied the little fellow’s mad fancy, 
To tell the truth, a year or two ago it had. not. 
seemed by any means mad to Ally. Joe joked 
with the young men, and flirted with the girls as 
usual. When the party broke up, he and his 
umbrella and fiddle stumped away to the drug- 
shop, behind which was his little, three-cornered 
sleeping-room, as trig as a doll’s parlor. He 
hung up the fiddle carefully, turned off the shop- 
gas, whistling and singing loud enough to waken 
old Mrs. Topp over the way, for Joe had more 
noise cased up in his little body than any ten 
men, and then betook himself to bed. In an 
hour or two he got up, again, whistling louder 
than ever, banged open the chess-board, worked 
out 2 problem, took down, the fiddle, and scraped 
out some/dancing tunes; took a turn at the old, 
leather-covered Bible, and then dressed himself 
out-and-out, and began to compound an oyster- 
stew over the fire. One or two of the fellows 
were sitting up with old Benson. ‘I'll take, 
them over something hot, and mount guard with; ° 
them till morning,”’; which he did. There was 
no medicine’ in his shop, like that which I’ve 
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found in human faces, no doors in his life such 
as they could open. 





CHAPTER V. 


Two years passed. The cool, fall winds made 
a fire necessary in the evenings, in Joe’s shop, 
much to his satisfaction. The shop was never 
complete without a fire. ‘The silver-mounted 
cases, and rows of gilt-labelled bottles seemed 
always waiting to flash back a welcome to it. 
You could see that cheery little shop, with its 
violet and crimson lights, from any point of the 
dingy village street that night. The squire, and 
Bennett, and one or two other fellows, had just 
lounged out, and gone home to their suppers. 
Nobody was left but old Dr. Poole and Joe him- 
self, who were finishing their pipes. Simms, 
probably, by way of prizing open another door 
to get away from himself, had picked up enough 
knowledge of medicine to make him a comfort- 
able companion to the doctor, who used to gos- 
sip with him over his cases every evening. The 
doctor was grave to-night; would not be tempted 
even to tell his famous crocodile story. When 
they were all gone, he said, 

“You must come up to Biddle’s with me, Joe.” 

“Ts she worse ?”” hastily. 

“No. There’s no danger of any immediate 
change.” 

Now, what with the gossip, and filling pre- 
scriptions, and nursing, Joe had come to bea 
sort of sub-aid to the doctor, to whom the wo- 
men in the village brought all their troubles, as 
much as the young men their plans for frolic. 
But there was no house where he was so indis- 
pensable as in Biddle’s, the manager of the mill. 
There was somebody always ailing there. Old 
Mrs. Farrer had sickened and died. Then Ally, 
according to the fashion of so many American 
women, developed one, mysterious disease after 
another, until she had joined that lamentable 
sisterhood, one of whom may be found in almost 
every house, lying on a sofa, back, liver, lungs, 
bulletined as gone, clutching desperately to life 
with one weak hand, while death quietly holds 
the other. But she was the same high-spirited, 
merry Ally as ever, gave her little tea-parties 
once or. twice a week, and lay watching her 
guests dance, when she was too weak to dance 
herself. Joe was ready to aid and abet her, 
mixed her medicines with his own hand at: the 
shop, romped with the baby, Jenny, and was the 
only man whom Biddle consulted in his business. 

“J told Biddle plainly’ to-day,’’ resumed the 
doetor, ‘that the choice was between a long sea- 
voyage for her or death. It was a hard blow for 





the fellow. He's very fond of his wife. But 
he’s dull, very dull, where women are concerned. 
There was a chance open, you see. Ford and 
his wife sail for Fayal in a week from Boston; 
go on a sailing vessel; only themselves and room 
for one more in the cabin. Ally would be gone a 
year. She would come home a new woman.” 

“A year?” Joe knocked thc ashes from his 
pipe. ‘Biddle goes with her?” 

‘No. It would be impossible for him to leave 
his business. He’s struggling hard, just now, 
ag itis. It will be a strain on him to afford to 
send Ally. The trouble was about leaving the 
child. 

«She'll never do it!” 

‘She must. I put it to her to choose between 
that and death. Absolute rest is all that will 
save her. You don’t seem to understand how 
near her grave she is, Simms.” 

“JT think I understand,” said Joe, getting up, 
and walking through the shop, briskly, presently 
whistling Lillibolero. 

“There is a capital way to clear all difficul- 
ties,” continued the doctor, anxiously. ‘‘ Miss 
Webb—you remember Miss Webb? A lean, hard- 
faced woman? She’s in the neighborhood, it 
seems, for the first time since Ally’s marriage, 
over at Riverton. When Ally heard of it she 
declared she would trust her child with nobody 
but Sarah. I telegraphed for her at once. She'll 
be here to-night; it’s a first-rate plan. Biddle 
can take boarding for the child and her in some 
farm-house near at hand, where he can be called 
in case of sickness. Sarah Webb is not what 
you call a motherly woman, but she'll do her 
duty to Jenny. She makes duty her God, I 
fancy.” ; 

“TJ think you’re right there,” 
slowly. ‘ But——” 

«There: are no buts in the question,” 
tiently. «Ally will not go else. The hitch is 
with Biddle. He objects, vehemently; don’t 
like the girl, it seems. He has no right to suffer 
his whims to stand in the way now.” 

“IT don’t know,’ hesitated Joe, 
thoughtfully out of the window. 

“‘ Well, put on your coat, and come up. It 
must be settled to-night. She must leave to- 
morrow.” 

Joe put on his coat, and walked silently be- 
side the doctor to Biddle’s cottage. A carriage 
drove up to the gate, and a lady alighted from it 
as they came up. The dusk hid her from them, 
but her eyes were keener than theirs. 

She had a peculiar calm voice. 

«You telegraphed for me, Dr. Poole,’’ she 
said. s 


assented Joe, 


impa- 


looking 
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“Miss Webb? Yes. Mrs. Biddle is ill. There 
is very little hope of her recovery.” 

“IT did not know. She stopped there. 
Joe’s ears were keen. He saw that Ally was 
very dear to this woman, who never forgot a hate 
or a love. 

He fell behind, unnoticed, as the doctor walked 
beside her up the path, explaining, rapidly, what 
she was called upon to do. She did not reply. 

“Do you understand? You do not seem to 
have heard me.’ 

“I was confused for the moment. This used 
to be my home, and it is a long time since I 
was here. You spoke of—Ally’s child. Ally’s 
child ?” 

The doctor opened the front-door. Through 
the arch, at the end of the hall, they could see 
the brightly-lighted parlor, where Ally lay in 
her usual corner on thé lounge. Her peaked 
face was flushed to-night. The cradle had been 
brought from the chamber, and placed beside 
her. Biddle, heavier and squarer than ever, sat 
beside it, rocking it now and then, and watch- 
ing anxiously every breath she drew. 

“It’s a pretty home-picture!”’ the old doctor 
said to Miss Webb. 

“Good God! She is near death !? was her 
answer. Joe saw that her eyes (and Sarah’s 
thin face was lost now in her dark, large eyes) 
were full of tears. 

The doctor opened the door, and said, 

« Biddle, Miss Webb !”” 

She had looked forward, night and day, to 
that possible meeting with him; planned it in a 
thousand ways. Nothing could be more com- 
monplace. He hardly noticed her, shook hands 
civilly, and then drew the doctor eagerly aside, 
forgetting she was there. 

Ally kissed her affectionately. 

“Why did you never come before, dear,”’ she 
said. “Yes, I’ve run down very much since 
you sawme. You'll take the baby, won’t you?” 
and then she drew the quilt from J enny’s face, 
and lay looking at it a long time. «TI go to- 
morrow, you know, and I may never see my 
baby again,” she.said, presently, recovering her- 
self, quietly shading her eyes with one hand. 

Biddle and his wife, she felt, had been meet- 
ing the realities of life and death, face to face. 
She alone remembered the shadowy, unclean 
ghost of her old passion; for they had both for- 
gotten it. She had lived, shut up with it for two 
years, wrestling against it, yielding to it, but 
never putting it out of her life. She looked over 
at Biddle, critically, testing herself, 

«<I cannot take your child, Alison,” she said, 
abruptly. . 
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She could not live, and look upon his face day 
by day. 

“But you will,” said Ally, quietly. « My life 
depends upon it, and you used to love me, Sarah. 
Robert will make it pleasant for you. Explain 
to her, Robert.’ 

Biddle turned and met the eyes of the woman 
who loved him, as no other could do. It all 
came back to him. She saw that. 

“It would be better I did not take the child, 
Mr. Biddle,” she said, looking him straight in 
the face. 

A sort of impatient jerk passed over his burly 
body, as the old force or pain wakened disagree- 
ably. Then he began twitching his yellow beard. 
It would be safer to keep clear of the woman— 
for her own ‘sake, But if he objected, what 
would the doctor say? Or Joe? How the wo- 
men in the village would cackle if it were known 
that he objected. 

“Mrs. Bryan, out at the Oaks, will take Miss 
Webb, and the baby, ‘and nurse,” suggested the 
doctor. ‘You can ride out every day, Biddle, 
and see how the pappoose is coming on.” 

«Yes, I could ride out.” 

«You'll go, Sarah?” Ally took her hand. 

Sarah had gone through an inward struggle 
also in that moment. After all, what harm eould 
come of it? She was a Christian, and knew her 
duty. She would guard herself as with armor 
of steel; she would never meet him when he 
came. But, oh! after these years of famishing 
thirst, to see him, sometimes, even far off! 

“Tl go, dear,” said Sarah, kissing Ally, and 
praying silently for help to do her duty. But 
the prayer fell back on her heart like lead. 

Tea was brought in. Biddle raised Ally up, 
so that she might pour it out herself. Sarah 
wondered that any one could be so trivial and 
fanciful in the very face of death. Ally picked 
out the sugar daintily for each cup, laughed, and 
sipped, and nodded, as though it were the most 
serious business of life. 

‘Lam quite sure of coming back, now, Robert. 
I feel new blood in my veins; since Sarah came. 
You dear old girl! You'll be careful of Robert, 
when I'm gone, just as much as of baby. But you 
must never make his tea. Nobody must make 
your tea but your little wife, Robert,” nodding 
gravely over the urn. 

- Biddle’s spirits rose. He always went up and 
down with Ally’s moods, like a bulky ship, fol- 
lowing the bidding of a bit of steel. He fussed 
heavily about her sofa, until it was bedtime, and 
then carried her off in his arms, she looking 
over his shoulder to nod and smile to them. He 
was very fond of his wife. No other woman could 
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have any power over him. Joe thought Miss 
Webb reached the same conclusion, and thanked 
God for it—or thought she did. 


rain prevented the child’s usual visit, he rode 
out again, writing a full account to Ally of the 
visit, and of Jenny’s chatter. ‘Your friend,” 
he added, ‘has quite a little library of curious 
books, which argue that she has grown intel- 
lectually. since we knew her. We were too en- 
grossed with each other to grow, weren’t we, 
little wifey? But, really, T felt as if 1 had fallen 
far behind.” 

He did not try to explain to Ally the keen plea- 
sure he felt in fingering those few old volumes. 
What did she care for rare editions? ‘A book 
was a book,’? she used to say, “and usually 
stupid. So different from men and women te 

Biddle dropped into the bookstore that after- 
noon, and looked over Bell’s English Catalogues; 

« Going back to bachelor habits?” said Bell.) 

Robert slept at his own house. It never had 
occurred to him before, but, on entering it to- 
night, he thought, how not, only bachelor habits, 
but a large part of his life, had been closed and 
sealed when he became: master of this Farrer 
homestead. The mill, Ally and the child, had 
filled, his whole life; books, art, music, were 
thrust aside. 

“ Verily, I have grown of the earth, earthy,” 
unlocking an old chest, and taking out some 
German classics. Novalis was among them. He 
put it in his pocket, and rode out to see the baby 
next morning. He was so pleased and excited 
that he only thought of Miss Webb as of another 
mani ready and able to help him. Their old, 
silly love affair scarcely crossed his mind: Miss 
Webb was sewing when he came in, Jenny play- 
ing at her feet.’ The moment he pulled out the 
old brown volume, Sarah knew it. 

“I found this among my books, and thought 
it might while away the time before Ally’s re- 
turn, if I began translating. We worked at this, 
I think?” 

«Yes, we read Novalis,’ coldly. 

« Would you-—? But, no, it is better: that: 
I should plod on by myself.’ You could not attend 
to Novalis and Jenny.” 

No. And I prefer Jenny.” 

He nodded with a gratified smile. <I did not 
think the baby wouldigrowon you so. But she’s 
very like her mother,” 

“Very like.” He «played with the. child 
awhile, and went away. ‘‘ Oh, fool, and blind !’ 
she cried, with hot tears in her eyes, a9 she 
watched him ride down the avenue. 
































CHAPTER VI. 


Two days had passed since Sarah and her 
charge had taken their places in the quiet farm- 
house. Mr. Biddle had not yet ridden out to 
see the child. 

“Tf you will spare the buggy, I will send the 
nurse and baby into town, Mrs. Bryan,” Sarah 
said. ‘It will save its father the time and trou- 
ble of coming out.” 

“T forgot to tell thee, my dear; but Robert 
Biddle requested me this morning, when I was 
in the village, that the child should be sent to 
him every eN for an hour or two. So thy plans 
tally with his.” 

“Yes; they tally very well,” paiiete But 
her soul waxed bitter within her. Was he afraid 
that she cared for him still? Was it for him to 
forestall her, to erect boundaries, and place de- 
fences? This caution was a covert insult. But 
she said nothing, and sent the baby in every 
day. 

One evening, when two months had passed, 
Joe, the druggist, lounged down to Biddle’s, as 
he usually did, to see the child when it came 
in. 

«You never go out to see how the little lady 
is housed ?”’ he said, to Biddle, as they watched 
the carriage drive off. 

No,” with a furtive, uneasy look, that was 
shrewd enough to detect Simms’ quick expres- 
gion of'satisfaction. He was angry. What right 
had any one to keep guard over him? He cer- 
tainly had proved no weak or unfaithful hus- 
band, that Ally’s friends should fear to trust 
him. 

When Joe was gone, he. took out ai package of 
letters, which he had that morning received from 
his wife. He had intended to send one concern- 
ing the child to Miss Webb. * But T have half 
‘ mind to ride out with it myself this evening. 
I have been uncivil; uncivil enough to rouse sus- 
picion, when God knows there is no ps a for it. 
The woman is simply disagreeable to me.’ 

He did ride ont that evening with the letters. 
Miss Webb, and the baby, and the'old Quaker, 
were in the brightly-lighted parlor. He stayed 
afew minutes, chatted with Mrs. Bryan about 
the crops, with Sarah about the letters, romped 
with Jenny, and rode home, very much. cheer- 
fuller, at least. It was a pleasant change from 
the dreary hotel where he bearded. 

So pleasant, that the next. week, when the 





CHAPTER VII. 


Tum year was nearly over. It was) o cold 
January afternoon; the hills erusted and glitter- 
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ing with aweek-old snow; the biting wind driy- 
ing man and beast for shelter from the lonely 
roads leading to the farm-house. 

«But Robert will not fail to come,” said Mrs. 
Bryan. 

Sarah Webb was changing her dress. There 
was a certain dull, gray stuff, which she in- 
variably wore on the evenings of Biddle’s weekly 
visit. It made her skin sallow and brought her 
large nose into fuller relief. She combed her 
magnificent hair tightly back, feeling that she 
was serving God with every unsightly twist. 
She talked to Biddle of his wife incessantly. 

But it was only her own heart, she thought, 
that was perishing in the struggle. ‘We have 
done our Christian duty to both the man and the 
child,” she said, looking full at Mrs. Ryan. 

_ “Thee has, my dear. There he is now.” 

They went down together to meet him. He 
was standing in the hall, covered with snow, with 
a stunned, stupid expression in his face. “Read 
that,” he said, holding out a yellow envelop. 

Sarah drew out a long strip of jagged paper, 
and walked to the window. Biddle went into the 
room. He felt as if he had received a mortal blow. 

“What is it?’ said Mrs. Ryan, touching Sarah 
on the shoulder, finding that she did not speak. 

“The Susan Hall was burned at sea. None of 
the passengers were saved. Ally was on board.” 

“Dead? Dead? Oh, the child! the child! 
And her little, motherless baby !”’ 

The old lady burst into ready tears, and loud 
sobs. But Sarah stood quiet. Her flesh was cold, 
and her teeth chattered. 

“You had better go to him,” she said, nodding 
to the parlor. “He needs somebody to comfort 
him,”’ and then turned and went to her own room. 


old fashion. There was a jet cross in the lace 
at her throat, which he had given her. 

Old recollections rushed on him like a flood. 
This was his friend of that old time come to life 
again. This woman had loved him. Could there 
be any love remaining for him now in the world? 
Biddle, who was of a domestic, affectionate na- 
ture, felt the void of his wife’s death keenly. 
Nobody could take Ally’s place to him, he knew. 
But did this woman care for him still? Could 
he have a friend? He would go to work to find 
out, cautiously and slyly. She should suspect 
nothing. 

Me came in and closed the door. She did not 
rise, only turned her head, and smiled—a faint 
smile, as if weary with waiting; but there was 
something sweet and appetizing in it to Biddle, 
for he felt that that which waited had been kept 
for him. He took the chair near her, and sat 
down, his hands on his knees. 

“One could fancy we had but dreamed the 
last three years,” he said, directly. « You are 
your own self to-night, Sarah.” 

She did not answer: Unseen, she shot a light- 
ning glance up at the heayy face and dull eyes 
bent en the fire. This woman’s meagre frame 
was full of fine and subtle flame to-night. Per- 
haps it was by virtue of that she was able to 
make a god out of such poor material. 

“T declare, I do not think we haye altered at 
all,” he said, patting his knees leisurely with his 
fat hands. ‘The nights were just as bitter as 
this the winter I came first to the mill. I was 
hardly worked then. Still run the mill heavily. 
But T always came fo you for sympathy.”’ 

“You have more responsibility in the mill 
now, then ?”? 

“Tam not talking of the mill,” turning his 
small eyes steadily on her. “TI am not talking 
of myself. I’ve had hard usage from fate, espe- 
cially in this last loss. ‘But I’ve only to carry 
my load until the end,” with a sigh. ; 

He paused, still keeping his eyes on her face. 
But she turned, withdut speaking, to the fire. 

‘Tt is of you I want to speak. When I stood 
in the door, just now, I wondered, should I come 
to you again, if you would be the same.” 

“ What do you want of me?” in a hard whisper. 

Biddle rose, stretching his large frame with a 
laugh that had a pitiful break in it. “Tm a 
great, awkward mass of flesh, I know, Miss 
Webb, and with nothing in my head but accounts 
and mechanics. ° But I amas helpless and lonely 
as poor Jenny; ‘since I lost my wife. I think I 
suffer like ‘a woman, sometimes. I used to have 
great happiness in coming to you, in those trang- 
lations, and so on. ' You always understood every- 





























CHAPTER VIII. 


Everynopy. was ready to comfort him. He 
talked, like ai man distraught, of her for a few 
weeks. He sent for the child and its nurse, and 
would hardly suffer it out of his sight. It was not 
until it cried for Sarah Webb, one evening, that 
he appeared to remember that the woman was in 
existence. He drove out to the farm-house, the 
baby beside him. 

Mrs. Ryan, seeing him coming, betook herself 
to the kitchen. She had faith in the efficacy of 
a good supper in all cases of grief. The child ran 
after her. 

Biddle opened the parlor-door. Sarah Webb 
sat on a low stool by the fire, her hands clasped 
on her knees: She wore a crimson dress, such 
as she used to wear in the long-ago Novalis days. 
The rolls of black hair framed her face in the 
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‘thing, even to the day-book at the mill. I would, in every movement of your body? Do you think 


be glad if we could be friends again.” 
' Sarah rose. 

«JT think I understand,’ she said, slowly. 
“You want something for a reserve, to turn to 
occasionally, when the mill and day-books, and 
the chatter of the townspeople over your loss 


fail to satisfy you. You want-a friend, who will } 


Tam blind? Do you think I will not have what 
is my right?” 

“There is nothing for you. I have nothing to 
give Alison Farrer’s lover.” 

“‘T never loved her. It was you I loved. I 
was beguiled into marrying her; that is—I 
mean—she had the reins, and led me where she 


be tenderer than a man, and not as exacting as ; would. Any woman can do that, it seems to 


” 


a wife. You think, 
with her hand on the mantle-shelf, ‘that you 
will find friendship, and strength, and cheerful- 
ness waiting for you when you choose to come 
to me?’ 

The heat in her blood mounted to her pale 
face, kindled her eyes, quivered on her scarlet 
lips. Biddle rose. His stealthy, half-shut eyes 
lost not a trace of her emotion. Why had he 
never seen the subtle beauty in this woman? 

«Well, something of that kind, though you 
put it roughly,” he said. ‘And if I did come 
to you for friendship or strength—what then ?” 

She flung her hand out with passionate ges- 
ture. ‘I have none to give you, Robert Bid- 
dle. None!” 

She walked to the window, and stood looking 
out on the white waste of snow. Biddle stood 
outwardly stolid, as usual, on the rug; but his 
small, dark eyes had a dangerous fire in them. 
Whatever master-passion tugged fiercely at his 
senses, he struggled to fight down, that was eyi- 
dent. Ie opened the clock on the mantel-shelf, 
and wound it up; took out his watch and com- 
pared them carefully. Then he sat down and 
looked in the fire, humming a tune under his 
breath. The hail beat sharply on the window- 
pane, the coal flashed in the grate, and crumbled 
noiselessly in ashes. 

Suddenly he started up, and reached her with 
a single step, caught her arm, and turned her 
round with such haste that she caught her breath, 

«You have no friendship nor comfort for me?” 

‘©No, I have not.” 

What have you for me, then? -What is it 
hat is waiting for me in your eyes, your lips, 


stopping to steady herself 








} mo,” with a momentary perplexed look. ‘ But 


I know now what love is—love ! 
Sarah?” - 

He had laid his hands on her shoulders. Her 
body shook like a reed in his hold, but her eyes 
met his defiant, yet yielding. ‘The culmination 
of her life had come—the love and triumph. 

“Do you know?” he repeated, eagerly. 

The tears gathered slowly, and wet her cheeks. 
He drew her to his breast, and kissed her lips. 
The touch maddened him. Comfort! He had 
found the elixir of life at last. What was trivial 
little Ally’s tame, insipid affection to this wo- 
man’s store of passionate love, hidden for years, 
and growing, like rare wine, ripe, and fierce, and 
pure with time ? 

She would keep step with him in brain and 
soul; she would fire him with an antagonism, 
an attraction of which he well remembered the 
potent spell. 

“You will be my wife?’ straining her to 
him. ‘I have been drowsing through these 
years, I will know what life is at last—at last !”” 

“Yes, you shall know, Robert.” 

Mrs. Ryan, over the supper-table, an hour 
later, had her own thoughts about her guest. 
The widower was finding his appetite. He was 
not half so attractive, langhing heavily and de- 
molishing waffles and oysters, as he had been in 
the depth of his first grief. How could that 
bright little fairy, Ally Ferrer, ever have fancied 
such a clod of a man? 

But it was a kingly Hercules that sat opposite 
to Serah Webb, and his jokes were shafts of 
Attic wit, diamond-pointed. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


Do you know, 
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We thank thee, Father, that the days 
Are not all dark, and full of pain; 
Sometimes along the arid ways 
We hear the sound of rain, 


We kvow not why Thy loying hands 
Such chastisement upon us lay; 


We raise the cross above our plans, 
And go our lonely way. 


Sufficient unto us Thy grace, 
We felt it in our sorest need ; 

aby mercy is our safest place— 
We still are blest indeed, 
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Sue crossed the wide, closely-shayen lawn, 
holding her croquet mallet carelessly in her 
hand, and adapting herself to her escort’s halt- 
ing gait; and as the players looked up at her, 
more than one man’s eyes held something even 
deeper than admiration. There were not many 
of the masculine visitors at Mordaunt Lawn, that 
most superb of the many superb villas in the 
environs of Boston, who had not succumbed to 
Rosamond Vernon; and there were still fewer 
who had not staked more upon the result of their 
efforts than the most careless of them cared to 
acknowledge. Yet she was a new star, com- 
paratively. It was only six months since she had 
accompanied her father, the head of the great 
Calcutta firm of Vernon & Verity, on his voyage 
of business to Boston; yet, in these six months, 
she had achieved such success as few women 
achieve in so many years. There might have 
been some magnetism in her graceful, girlish 
manner. She cared so little for the popular ad- 
miration, was so simply natural in her indiffer- 
ence, and yet, as she went on the even tenor of 
her way, men fell down and worshiped. Her 
fair face carried all before it; but the fair face 
was not the only attraction. The paternal Ver- 
non was a millionaire, or a billionaire, if not 
even a trillionaire, report said; and his daugh- 
ter was his only child. Accordingly, the good 
fortune of the man who won the right to be called 
her loyer, would not be a little deserving of envy, 
which fact might possibly have added to her 
popularity. As she crossed the Jawn, this eyen- 
ing, her thin, vaporous, white dress sweeping the 
sward, with the suggestive mistiness which was 
peculiar to her attire, and which suited so well 
her purely pallid face, her oriental brown eyes, 
upraised to her escort (for she was that artist’s 
rarity, a dark-eyed blonde) the players who 
glanced toward her, glanced toward the man 
with an almost savage envy of him, 

In spite of his crutch and impecuniosity, they 
were beginning to envy Durham Tredennis, these 
eligibles! How could they fail to do so? She 
was never indifferent to him. Her gentleness 
toward him had almost become a subject of 
wonder. Je was not a handsome man, merely 
tall and dark-faced, possessing scarcely a good 
feature but his melancholy eyes. They were a 
grand feature, however, those eyes—sad and 
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deep, looking as if there were passion, and fire, 
and regret, subdued in their darkness—the sort 
of eyes, in fact, to work upon a woman’s sym- 
pathy, and touch her heart. 

How people had discussed the poor fellow, 
and the strange stories which were rife concern- 
ing him. He had been one of scandal’s choicest 
morsels a few years ago. He had squandered a 
fortune, people said; his reckless extravagance 
had been almost a proverb; his very crnteh had 
its story, and not a very pleasant one either. 

“Tt was done at Baden-Baden,” said Major 
Carmichael, who, knowing everything and every- 
body, came to Mordaunt with the rest. ‘He had 
an affair with a Frenchman, Gerard his name 
was, over one of those rascally rouge et noir 
tables. Te was a good shot, too, that Gerard, 
scamp as he was. Used to it, I suppose.” 

But, however true the stories might be, Miss 
Vernon had not heard them at least. She liked 
Durham Tredennis, perhaps pitied him, and was 
frank enough not'to attempt to conceal her friend- 
ship. Ina certain girlish, tactful way, she ex- 
ercised her power upon him, and exercised it, 
not as other women might have done, but to 
please him, and make him forget himself, and 
the misfortune which stung him so keenly. But; 
in his excess of wretchedness, the man was too 
self-scornful to be soothed, in spite of his grati- 
tude. Even in his most grateful moods he held 
a fierce guard over himself. 

He could not expect more than a woman’s pity 
now, yet the time had been when his chances 
of gaining woman’s love had been stronger than 
most men’s. If the rest hoped, he did not. He 
would have sneered at the thought of such mad- 
ness. Well, he had squandered the sweet, and 
now he was draining the bitter to the dregs, a 
maimed beggar, with his galled hear‘ full of a 
passionate worship for a woman, whe was rs 
high above kim, so he told hinself ever, hour, 
as the starsofheayen. But he id no. wear his 
heart upon his sleeve. He laughed and jested 
with the rest, and sneered his weakne:s Vown; 
and, if his jests were bitter and c:usvis, few 
people guessed what the bitterness hid. + song 
men he was a favorite, his daring and s‘i jing 
wit making him popular. Women pitici or 
feared him, as a rule; but Rosamond Ver. n 
did something more, she extended her fair haa \ 
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to him, and submitted to him gently, with a ten- 
der, quick insight into his pain. 

People could not understand it. To tell the 
truth, the girl was not easily understood, and 
her calm, reticent pride bafiied a casual observer. 
She had even puzzled Major Carmichael, who, at 
forty-four, had seen everything, learned every- 
thing, and experienced everything. 

As she came to take her place on the croquet- 
ground, Major Carmichael was one of a small 
group of spectators and he turned with the rest 
to look at her. 

“J thought I understood women as a rule,” 
he said; “but I don’t object to acknowledge 
that I have at last met a woman who bafiles 
me.” 

«J will tell you what it is,’ said Fred Mor- 
daunt, who had been one of the faithful from the 
first. ‘* A man will advance as much with her 
jn two hours, as he will in two years. She knows 
how to draw the line, and none of us will step 
beyond it. She is as straightforward with Langs- 
troth and Ferris to-day as she is with me, and 
will say as much to them; and they have only 
been here a week, while I have followed her like 
a shadow.since she first came to America in the 
winter.” 

*¢ Tow about Tredennis ?”’ put in an observant 
outsider, who, being a new arrival, was scarcely 
one of the initiated as yet. “She isn’t in 
earnest, is she ?”’ 

«That remains to be proved,”’ said Major Car- 
michael. ‘I think we have been making a mis- 
take, heretofore. 
Miss Vernon, as if she were one of those pretty 
Langstroth girls, who have been fed on propriety 
from their earliest infancy, and would prefer 
annihilation to anything ‘unusual.’ 1 am be- 
ginning to change my mind on this subject. Ob- 
servation inclines me to believe that, if Miss Ver- 
non was in love with Tredennis, she would marry 
him, crutch and all, and they would be as madly 
happy as is possible with humanity.” 

There was some slight expression of incre- 
dulity. It was not easy to believe. ‘The man 
has squandered everything—is the next thing to 
a beggar,” said one, 

«« All the better for him, then,’’ returned the 
major, concisely. ‘All the better luck, if the 
luck comes. A cool million is not an unpleasant 
thing-in itself; but a cool million and Rosamond 
Vernen ie 

‘*Paradise and a Houri,’’ laughed the new 
arrival 

«Paradise and the Peri, at present,’ replied 
. the major, aptly. ‘‘ Miss Vernon and the ele- 
phant’s a figurative paradise, Tredennis a sort 
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of masculine Peri. 
swing backward.” 

Major Carmichael was rather partial to Miss 
She was a novelty to him, with all his 
Her calm indifference to 


I wonder if the gates will 


Vernon. 

worldly experience. 
the furore she had created in Beacon street, had 
struck him first, and then her friendship for 
Tredennis had excited a deeper interest. He 
had watched this friendship with no slight curi- 
osity. It was something new to him, and he had 
begun to think that perhaps his world-wise 
theories might have their exceptions after all. 
There was no cruel vanity in this girl, beautiful 
and popular as she was. It would be a strange 
thing, if, in the strength of her loveliness and 
power, she flung all aside, forgetting everything 
but that, in spite of his past errors, she loved 
this man, and was ready to render up her glori- 
ous womanhood to his keeping. He had heard 
of women doing such things, but he had never 
believed it. Still, if such a thing could be, he 
began to understand that Rasamond Vernon was 
the woman to do it. To this man of the world 
there was something almost sublime in the fancy, 
It was like watching something startling and 
dramatic upon the stage, and he was curious to 
see the end. 

A little apart from the rest, Durham Treden- 
nis leaned upon his crutch, watching the players. 
It was his fate to stand aloof, and he was becom- 
ing accustomed toit; but the standing aloof held 
its own bitterness for all that. 

| an admirable croquet-player. 
; 


Miss Vernon was 
Her indolent 


We have been speaking of} gracefulness made every motion perfect, and in 


her supple-wristed white hand the mallet be- 
came a dangerous instrument. But even as she 
paid such charmingly scientific attention to the 
game, her thoughts were not wholly fixed upon 
{ it. She was oddly conscious of the tall figure 
leaning upon its crutch, and the dark eyes which 





followed her, ag she passed to and fre. She was 
conscious of the man, as women are often con- 
scious of a presence; and she was taking in the 
bitterness of his expression with a woman’s true, 
quick insight into its meaning. 
a decision upon the subjeet, she did something 
novel—something which perhaps no one else 
would have done'so well. But Miss Vernon had 
many novel: privileges. She made an adroit 
stroke, which brought her to his side, and then, 
half bending over her mallet, she spoke to him, 

“T am going to give up my place to Laura 
Langstroth,” she said. ‘JT am tired, and I want 
to go to the pond, to see the new boat.” 

He bowed with a quick pleasure in his smile. 
Certainly that would be better than the standing 
aloof. He could row, if he could do nothing else. 


Having come to 
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A careless stroke or so more, and Miss Ver- 
non rendered up her mallet. 

«Take my place if you please, Laura,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Mr. Tredennis is going to take me down 
to the lake. He wishes to show me the Lurline.”’ 

The rest of the men looked after her with no 
slight envy of her companion, as he limped 
across the lawn, with the vaporous white dress 
trailing upon the grass at his side. Which of 
them would not have carried a crutch also to 
have been thus favored? Which of them did 
not imagine so, at least, which is a more reason- 
able way of putting it. 

They found the Lurline under its pavilion, gay 
with fluttering pennons, and a dozen or so strong, 
steady strokes took them into the center of the 
lake, for Tredennis had been a good oarsman, 
even at Harvard; and muscle was his strong 
point yet, in spite of the crutch ineubus, which 
he cursed so often. 

He had gathered two or three heavy, waxen- 
leaved water-lilies, as they pushed off, and Miss 
Vernon held them in her hand, and, when he 
rested upon his oars to look up at her, he was 
struck with a dreamy fancy of her likeness to 
them. Her pure, blonde face, her fresh loveli- 
ness, the misty, white dress enveloping the 
gleaming arms and shoulders. She might have 
been Undine herself; and a sharp pang stung 
him through his very recognition of her beauty. 
If they might float on thus forever in the soft, 
summer sunshine and fragrance, with the silvery 
ripples feathering in their wake. A mad thought 
enough, and he sneered at it, inwardly, the next 
moment ; but it clung to him, nevertheless. 

There had been a little silence upon them, but 
she broke it, even as these fancies were passing 
through his mind. 

“T wonder if you will grant me a favor?” she 
said. 

“T wonder if I could refuse one,’”’ he returned, 
trying to speak lightly. «Try me, at least.”’ 

«Tell me what you were thinking of, when I 
spoke to you upon the croquet-ground?’’ she 
said, with a touch of hesitant gravity in her 
sweet voice. 

His dark face brichtened marvelously, and 
certainly, sombre as he was, no man could light 
up with a more sudien brilliance. She had 
cared enough to observe him then; but the next 
moment, as he remembered what had really been 
the subject of his thoughts, the old satiric bitter- 
ness settled upon him. 

*«T was philosophizing,’’ he said, with a half 
sneer at his remembrance. ‘ One needs philo- ‘ 
sophy sometimes. {1 was ‘thinking of croquet, 
of fate, of this, perhaps, most of all.” And he } 
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pointed, with a self-seorn which was almost ter- 
rible, at the crutch lying at his foot. « A plea- 
sant subject for thought, truly—is it not?” 

She glanced wp at him quickly, and her eyes 
held just the soft, caressing sympathy one some- 
times sees expressed in the face of a woman to- 
ward some lonely, uncared-for, suffering child. 
It was a strange expression to reveal itself on a 
girlish face; but still it was a natural one. 

“T fancied as much,” she said, softly. ‘I was 
afraid so. Did you know that was the reason 
Tasked you to bring me here?” 

He did not speak, because he could not trust 
himself; and she could see the blood beat into 
his dark cheek like a flame. 

“Tt was,” she went on. ‘You wear a look, 
sometimes, which I do not like to see. You 
wore it then, and I wanted to save you from it. 
T have often thought I should like to save you 
from the thoughts which are the cause of it. 
Will you let me try ?”" 

The simple, earnest speech, and the simple, 
sudden question, were almost a surprise to him, 
in spite of the unembarrassed frankness, which 
was natural to her. She made no pretence of 
ignoring the fact, that she had been sufficiently 
interested in his welfare to feel pained by his 
sadness. It was hard not to betray himself, and 
answer her as he would have answered her four 
years before. Any other man, meeting with 
such syeet sympathy, might have felt that it 
gave him the right to be madly happy; but, in 
his morbid sensitiveness, he had long ago con- 
vinced himself, that no other man would have 
met with it. He meant to do her no injustice 
when he told himself, that her pity, being quite 
natural in such a woman, could still be nothing 
more than pity. There was no danger of a beg- 
garly lamester presuming upon it, and so he 
made her very tenderness toward him his keen- 
est pang. 

“T want you to promise that you will con- 
sider me your friend,’’ she said. «+ Men do not 
believe in the friendships of women, generally, 
I know; but I think you will believe me when 
I say, that it will make me happier to’ feel that 
you think me worth the trusting. Tam twenty- 
one years old; Mr. Tredennis,”’ with a frank 
little laugh. “And at twenty-one a woman is 
old enough to be faithful.” 

A faint rose-color had fluttered to her fair 
face, and her eyes were almost. givlishly wistful. 
She understood the rare grace of making the 
indebtedness appear her own, and not his. 

The man almost trembled in his passion of un- 
conquerable feeling. No inward sneer at his 
weakness could make him master of himself for 
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the moment. He pulled at his oars fiercely, { cause of her popularity might have been her 
holding to them with a strong grasp indifference to the general admiration ; but how- 

“Do you know what you are offering me?”’ } ever that was, she was certainly popular. 
he said. ‘You are giving a mortal a glimpse But, among the fair guests at Mordaunt, there 
of heaven. Do you remember the maimed beg- { was one marked exception to this rule, who de- 
gar who lay at the gate of Dives, Miss Vernon? ; cidedly made up, in the fervor of her dislike, 
You are reversing the parable. The beggar is } for the adoration 01 the rest. The exception was 
not worthy, and Dives is merciful.” an indefatigable young widow, who had been a 

The color did not deepen upon her cheek. } rising favorite before the advent of fair Rosa- 
She looked at him with a clear-sighted pity for mond; but the fair face, and the millions, had 
his self-scorn, and, as their eyes met, his caustic ; swept her claims to belledom into emptiness—and 
bitterness was overpowered. she could not forgive her successful rival. Worse 

‘For heaven sake, forgive me!’ he said, pas- § still, she could not hide her mortification, and 
sionately. <‘‘1 need your friendship, indeed. {the fact that her small shots of malice were 
You have offered me a royal gift, and I Well, {calmly ignored, and that the enemy was too 
[ can only thank you.” well bred to be roused to any passage at arnis, 

She let him take her hand, and kiss it. She { did not add to her amiability. But Mrs. Red- 
would have submitted to such a thing from no { grave fell upon the stories concerning Durham 
other man; but she submitted to it from him, } 'redennis at last, and caught at them with a 
with a tender grace of yielding. The people {true feminine instinct as an easy mode of re- 
who did not understand her, would have under-}venge. She knew that Miss Vernon made no 
stood her less than ever, if they had seen her at { secret of her friendship, and, accordingly, one 
that moment; but Miss Vernon was not easy to } evening, in the drawing-room, she opened her 
read. small battery. 

When the Lurline came back to the little pa- Miss Vernon was standing in a little group of 
vilion the shadow was gone from Durham Tre- $ her adorers, fair and cool, as usual, and Tre- 
dennis’ face. The evil spirit was conquered, for } dennis was looking over a collection of engray- 
the time at least, and, in forgetting his humilia- } ings at a side-table, apart, when the widow, 
tion and defeats, he forgot to be bitter and sneer- § glancing toward him, shrugged her significant, 
ing. silken shoulders, with a flutter of her Spanish fan. 
There had been a great deal of discussion con- “J wonder how our friend came here?”’ she 








cerning these two. What was Miss Vernon going } said, with malicious innocence. ‘It is singular 
to do with the man? Not marry him, of course, {what people one meets, even in the best of 
that was out of the question; and yet it would 
be strangely unlike her to amuse hevelf at his 
expense, and then cast him asid>. Tredennis 
himself betrayed nothing; he was even harder 
to read than Miss Vernon. If he knew that he 
was the subject of discussion, he ignored the fact 
altogether. He passed through the ordeal of po- 
lite curiosity, cool, satiric, and indifferent. He 
followed the fair face with the rest; he picked up 
Miss Vernon’s handkerchief, and carried her 
fan; but he never made gallant speeches, or 
talked complimentary nonsense—his folly, as he 
called it, was hidden within his own breast. Miss 
Vernon’s stay at Mordaunt was not to be a long 
one. The head of the Calcutta firm was in New 


society.” ; 

Miss Vernon held a fan, too—a quaint little, 
snow-fringed jewel of a thing—and as she turned 
slightly toward the speaker, the little fan flut- 
tered for a moment with an odd tremor. 

“ Qne hears stories of him everywhere,” went 
on the widow, with righteous malignity. ‘* Every 
one hears them.” 

“JT have not heard them,” interposed Miss 
Vernon, in the coldest of clear voices. 

This was precisely what the enemy wanted. 

«Ig it possible!’ she exclaimed, looking up 
maliciously. ‘He is a penniless adventurer, 
it appears. Some Frenchman shot him in a dis- 
graceful gambling quarrel at Baden. He has ° 
York at present, plunged in business; but as ? squandered thousands at the gaming-table, they 
soon as a few arrangements were completed, the i say. He is a regular What is the word— 
Calentta firm would require his presence. One black-leg, don’t they call it?” 
or two brief letters had reached his daughter Rosamond Vernon Icoked at her calmly. 
already, requesting her to be in readiness for { “IT do not understand the word ” she was 
departure at any time, so that Tredennis was { beginning with, when a slight sownd made her 
only lingering for the end. *} glance toward the side-table. Durham Tredennis 

Unlike most belles, Miss Vernon was a great { was leaving the room. Perhaps, unconsciously, 
favorite among the majority of her own sex. One ! Mrs. Redgrave had spoken too clearly ; ¢r, per- 
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haps, his sensitive ears had. been too quick; at 
all events, he had heard all, and, stung to the 
quick, in the bitterness of his torturing humi- 
liation, had risen from his seat and gone out, 

The group exchanged glances. ven the in- 
defatigable widow looked defeated. But Miss 
Vernon completed her sentence without a touch 
of-embarrassment. 

“I was going to say that I did not understand 
the word, Ihaye never heard the steries be- 
fore, and now, you must pardon me for saying 
that 1 utterly disbelieve them, at least in the 
sense in which they have been rendered to you. 
Such stories never lose by repetition, we all 
know. Excuse me for saying this.” 

A calm speech enough in itself, but a very 
telling one, in spjte of its*ceremonious coldness. 
The widow was ingloriously defeated, and posi- 
tively raged inwardly at the cool, unshaken face 
Miss Vernon carried out of the room when, a 
few minutes after, she left it with Major Car- 
michael, 

It was a clear, moonlight night; and when the 
two came out together, Durham Tredennis was 
sanding upon the collonade, leaning against 
one of the pillars, his galled heart beating in a 
fierce passion of tortured pride and wretched- 
ness. He had been used as a means of humilia- 
tion to this proud, high-bred girl, Nothing in 
the world could have stung him so madly. When 
he turned at the sound of footsteps, and met her 
eyes, he could not speak. After the first few 
oommonplace speeches, Major Carmichael left 
them very discreetly. He hoped this was to be 
the grand finale of his drama. 

Then Miss Vernon spoke out impulsively. 

“For pity’s sake, forgive us!” she said, in a 
little passion ef regret and pain. 

“Tt is I who should ask you to forgive me,” 
he returned, bitterly. ‘The stories were partly 
true, at least; and I have been the means, and 
by petty malice, to wound you. I might have 
expected as much. My very presence here is 
an insult to you.” 

There was a moment’s pause, full of vague 
pain to both, and then Miss Vernon spoke in a 
low, scarcely steady voice. 

“Tam going to ask a favoreof you again,” 
she said. ‘We promised to trust, each other 
honestly. Will you tell me the truth -of these 
stories ?”’ 

Very few men would have dared to’ be wholly 
truthful with her; eyer he faltered a. little, but 
her lovely, fearless eyes conquered him. It 
would have been a terrible ordeal for any man 
to pass through, but to him, sensitive, stung, 
almost mad with humiliation, it was more than 
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galling Yet he bared his lost life to her relent- 
lessly, sparing himself nothing. He had beex 
more than reckless, he had flung away his noblest 
gifts: the very misfortune which might other- 
wise have won her pity, was his greatest dis- 
grace. ‘This was what he told her with bitter 
honesty. 

Ile was qctually pale when he had finished; 
he felt as though he had been signing his death- 
warrant—he had reached the end of his tether. 

But, for once, he had made a mistake; one of 
those mistakes which men are always making 
with regard to women, particularly with regard 
to women like Rosamond Vernon. She had list- 
ened without a word of comment; but when he 
concluded, he saw, to his astonishment, that there 
were actual tears in her eyes. She did not try 
to hide them from him, and he saw them when 
she looked up; but neither of-them recognized 
their presence by a word. 

“‘T had no right to ask you to tell me this,’’ 
she said; ‘but I wanted to hear the truth from 
your own lips.” 

The quick glow which leapt to her face thrilled 
his very soul, it said so much, if he dared to be- 
lieve it. 

“When a woman is a man’s friend,” she said, 
‘“‘her womanhood teaches her to look beyond the 
line the world draws, and see more clearly and 
mercifully. You have proved that you thought 
me worth the trusting, Mr. Tredennis, and I 
thank you.’’ And she held out both her hands 
to him with a simple gesture which, in itself 
alone, showed with what perfect woman’s tact 
she had let the sad past drop away into utter 
oblivion. 

He caught them in his pwn, in a passion of 
gratitude, which was almost fierce in its pathos. 

‘Great heaven!’ he said. ‘I think I haye 
never met a true woman before!” 

For the week that followed, the people who 
had discussed these two, began to experience 
some doubts as to the infallibility of their former 
decisions. Miss Vernon was beginning to sug- 
gest, even to the mast self-satisfied of her ad- 
mirers, a new idea, which shook their self-pos- 
session greatly, Things which had appeared 
absolutely impossible a week or so before, were 
losing their appearance of impossibility, and the 
most superciliously incredulous faltered. They 
even talked over the matter among themselyes 
with a wonder which was slightly ludicrous in 
its intensity. 

But, one morning, at the week’s end, Rosa- 
mond Vernon came into the breakfast-room with 
an open letter in her hand; a letter of business- 
like appearance, bearing the post-mark of New 
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York. It was the letter whose coming the’ in- 
terested had so much dyreaded—and it came 
from the head of the Calentta firm. Durham 
Tredennis gave it one glance, and then turned 
to the window with an odd pallor on his dark 
face. 

“Tt is rather an abrupt termination to my 
pleasant visit,” he heard her saying to their 
hostess. ‘But my father is anxious to reach 
Caleutta as soon as possible, and he wishes me 
to go out in the Scotia with him, to England, 
next Wednesday, so as to take the overland 
route.” 

That was all; but it was odd what a damper 
the simple announcement cast upon the general 
mood that day. The men who had anything at 
stake, looked wretched and excited. The head 
of the Caleutta firm would reach the Lawn to- 
morrow, and there was only this short day in 
which to win or lose. However much a man may 
be in love, he cannot easily face a voyage to 
Caleutta, and the following twenty-four hours 
must decide the fate of half a dozen of them. So 
it was that one after another took his chance as 
it came, and received his answer. What that 
answer was let the result prove. 

That evening Major Carmichael sauntered into 
Yredennis’ room, smoking a big Cabana, and 
looking somewhat excited, in spite of his usual 
sang froid. 

«“ By Jove!” he said. ‘She has refused them 
all, from Mordaunt to little Langstroth; and 
there were about a dozen of them.” 

Tle gave Tredennis a curious glance as he spoke. 
The wretched day he had spent had told upon 
the man, and the generally cool, satiric face was 
almost haggard. Altogether, it was too much for 
the major to bear placidly. 

“Confound it!’ he broke forth, ‘“‘ Has she 
refused you tao?” 

A short laugh broke from Tredennis’ lips—a 
laugh with the old sound of sneering bitterness 
init. 

“T am not a madman,” he sald. ‘TI have 
never asked her. If she refused these men, 
what would she say to me? Do you think,” he 
cried, fiercely, ‘‘she’d tie herself to a crippled 
beggar?” 

For a moment Major Carmichael stared at him 
in blank amazement. 
affairs. He had not thought of this, natural as 
it was. But he recovered himself at last. 

“You are worse than a madman,’ he said, 
his earnestness breaking through the old super- 
ficial crust of manner for once. ‘She refused 





these men, because she did not love them; if 


she had loved one of them, she would have said, 





This was a new phase of 


‘yes’ to him, and there would have been an end 
of the matter. If there were a thousand men 
at her feet to-night, it is my opinion she would 


refuse them all, for the simple reason that she 


is an honest woman, and the man she loves is— 
as you rather savagely put it—a beggar and a 
cripple.” 

Tredennis caught his breath sharply. He did 
not believe this, but it shook him nevertheless. 
Ife was only one of the many, after all. He 
had only shared his loss with the rest, and he 
could almost thank Heaven that the blow was 
no heavier. He had tried to avoid her that 
day, fearing to betray himself, and in doing 
so had Ween more thoroughly wretched than 
ever. He had felt his desolation asa foretaste 
of what the future would prove. 

“She is in the drawing-room, alone,’’ Car- 
michael went on to say. ‘She asked me where 
you were just now. Go down to her and say 
what you have to say. That ismyadvice. Wo- 
men cannot speak for themselves.”’ 

A sudden thought shot across Tredennis’ 
mind. He could bid her good-by, at least, and 
be spared the misery of feeling that they haa 
had no word apart. 

«J will go down,” he said, briefly. That was 
all, and he halted slowly out of the room. 

Miss Vernon was alone, as Major Carmichael 
had said. Tredennis found her in the drawins- 
room, standing before the window, and, as she 
turned to greet him, at the sound of his entrance, 
he saw, by the dim light, that there was a faint 
pallor on her fair face, and a faint mistiness 
about her eyes. She was not quite so self-pos- 
sessed as usual; some shade of the almost regal 
calmness was gone, and when she spoke to him 
there was a new tone in her voice, which was 
strangely hesitant. 

“T am glad you have come,” she said. “[ 
wanted to say—to say good-by to you, Mr. Tre- 
dennis. I suppose it is to be good-by,” with a 
half-sad smile, and there she stopped, for some- 
thing in his face silenced her. He had not in- 
tended to speak, but now, standing face to face 
with her, and face to face with the bitter end, he 
lost control over himself. One moment’s: strug- 
gling with his man’s pride, and then his pent- 
up wretchedness gained the mastery over him. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘It is to be good-by—good- 
by forever to me. Fate has thrust the beggar 
from the gate of Dives again, Miss Vernon.” 

She looked up at him quickly, and then looked 
down. 

“IT hope it is not forever,’ she answered, 
tremulously almost. ‘‘ I should be sorry to think 
SOs 
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He Bite scx, scieumonmsita uiuaitect Meret Miri cmuastsatans a. a step.nearer to her, and stood there, 
sad-eyed and haggard. 

“lf I were like other men,” he said, 
steadily, ‘‘ I might feel that it is best for me ee 
we should part now; but it must be that I am 
wenker than the rest, for I cannot feel it yet. I 


have staked all and lost, and the loss is my right- 


ful punishment. 
1 have been?” 

She did not speak, but the white, jeweled 
hand, which rested upon the window, trembled 
strangely, and he went on, in the reckless bit- 
terness of his pain, scarcely knowing what he 
said. 

“Thave no right to speak. I have not even 
the right another man might haye, and yet I 
have dared to love you as another man might do 
—even I!” 

Even then he would have been blind enough 
to leave the rest unspoken, in the hopelessness of 
his self-distrust ; but fate had determined other- 


Can you guess what 2 madman 
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wise: for the next instant. the soft flood of color 
on her cheek, and the soft, new light in her 
eyes, made him pause, in a sudden rapture of 
hope and fear. 

“The rest spoke,” she faltered. ‘You did 
not, and I thought I was to go away, and—never 
know——” And there the strange, sweet tremor 
conquered her again, and looking down at the 
fair, proud face, he began to understand, for the 
first time, that the great gift for which others 
had striven in vain, had been given to him un- 
sought—was his, indeed, in spite of his unwor- 
thiness. He could not believe it. He drew yet 
nearer to her, his heart beating fiercely. 

“You love me?” he said. ‘I am a beggar, 
and maimed, and you——’”’ 

Her clear, brown eyes met his, with a tender 
truth that checked his words. 

‘‘Do you not understand?” she said, softly. 
‘‘T have loved you from the first.” 

And was not this enough? 





OUR BOY. 
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Two little bricht eyes, 
Jetty as night; 

Changing and darkling, 
Gleaming with light. 


Two little red lips, 
Four teeth within; 
Sweet little dimples 
In cheek and round chin. 


Soft, sunny locks, 

That rill not stay carled, 
On the busiest head 

In all the wide world. 


Dear little hands, 
So dainty and small, 





All the day long 
Making marks on the wall. 


Plump little feet, 
That never are still; 
Chattering tongue, 
That carols at will. 


Little plaid dress 
Of black and red; 

Little Scotch cap, 
On jaunty head. 


Sweet little prattler! 
Brimful of joy ; 

Now can’t you see, | 
Our dear little boy? 
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Looxtne onward from life’s threshold, 
Through the mist of coming years, 

How the brightness and the beauty, 
Seem defaced by sighs and tears. 


Gleams of sunshine in the vista, 
Linger sweetly all the way; 

But we fail to note their presence, 
As among the shades they play. 


Happiness, for those who seek it, 
All may sometimes learn to know; 
To revive the drooping spirit, 
Kindly, with its genial glow. 


There are flowers in our pathway, 
Which we pass with careless tread ; 
But the thorns which stay our progress, 

Are remembered there instead. 


: Shades will fall, and clouds will lower 
O’er us, as we journey on; 
But the sunshine seems the brighter, 
When the darkness all is gone. 


There is light for every shedow, 

Light from Heaven, streaming down; 
Bearing every cross with meekness, 

We will surely win the crown. 


MY IDEES ABOUT FREE LOVE. 





BY JOSHUA ALLEN’S WIFE. 





Pror. furro“ Guster has been a lecturin’ on 
Free love to Jonesville, and the next mornin’ 
Betsey Bobbet came here, and sez she, 

“Josiah Allen’s wife you can’t imagine what 
new and glorious and soarin’ ideas that man has 
got into his head.” 

“Let him soar,’’ says I coolly, ‘it don’t hurt 
me none.” 

Sez she ‘‘He is too soarin’ a sole to be into 
this cold unsympathizen’ earth, he ought, by 
good right, to be in a warmer spear.” 

Sez I coldly, and almost frigidly, ‘‘ From what 
I have heard of his lecture, I think so too, a 
good deal warmer.” 

Sez she “He soared to that extent that it 
seemed as if he would lift me right up and carry 
me off.” 

For a minute I thought of Theron Gusher with 
respect, and then again my eye fell sadly upon 
Betsey, and she went on, ‘‘I came right home 
and wrote a poem on the subject, and I will read 
it to you, and before I could say a word to help 
myself, she went on to read, 


HIM OF THE FREE LOVE REPUBLIC, 
BY BETSEY BOBBET. 


Tf females had the spunk of a mice 

From man their foeman they would rise, 

Their darning needles to infamy send, 

Their dish cloth fetters nobly rend ; 

From tyrant man would rise and flee, 

Thus boldly whispered Betsey B—. 
Chorus—Kemales, have you a mice’s will 

You will arise and get a bill, 


But sweeter—sweeter ’tis to see 

When man haint found afinitee 

Are wedded unto lumps of clay 

To boidly rise and soar away. 

Ah ‘tis a glorious sight to see 

Thus boldly murmured Betsey B——, 

Chorus—Male men, have you a mice’s will 
You will rise up and get a bill. 


Haste golden year when all are free 

To hunt for their affinitee 

When wedlock’s gate opens to all 

The halt, the lame, the great, the small, 

Ah blissful hour may these eyes see 

These wishful eyes of Betsey B——. 
Chorus—Males! females! with a mice’s will 

Rise up! rise up! and get-a bill. 


For that will hasten on that day 

That blissful time when none can say 

Scornful, ‘‘’m more married than thee,” 

All will be married, and all awowwt be, 

Promiscuous like Oh shall I see 

That blessed time, sighed Betsey B—— 
Chorus—Yes if folks will have a mice’s will 

And will arise and get a bill. 
’ 


“You see it upsets some,”’ said Betsy, as she 
finished readin’. ‘‘ But Prof Gusher wanted me 
to write a him to sing at their Free Love con- 


ventions, and he wanted a chorus to each verse, 
a sort of war-cry, that all could join in and help 
sing, and he says these soul-stirrin’ lines, 
“Have you a mice’s will 
You will rise up and get a bill,” 

have got the true ring to’em. I had to kinder 
speak against men in it, I hated to awfully but 
Prof Theron Gusher said it would be necessary 
in order to rouse the masses. He says the al- 
most witherin’ sarcasm of this noble song is just 
what they need. He says it will go down to pos- 
terity side by side with Yankée Doodle if not 
ahead of it. I knew by his kountenance that 
he thought it was ahead of Mr. Doodle’s him. 
But what do youthink of it Josiah Allen’s wife?” 

“T think,’’ sez I, in a cautious tone, “that the 
verses is about offen a piece with the subject.” 

Says Betsy ‘‘ Prof Gusher has heard that you 
are in favor of Wimmen’s havin’ a right, and he 
is comin’ to see you.” 

Sez I ‘is he a man of a family?” 

‘«Some,’”’ says she. 

“Has he been married?” says I. 

“Oh yes; a few times, or that is, what the cold 
world calls married; but he haint found the 
affinity yet, he has got several bills of devorce- 
ment from various different women, tryin’ to 
find her; that may be his business to Jonesville; 
but it don’t become me to speak of it. Don’t 
you think, Josiah Allen’s wife that it would be 
real sweet to get bills from men. It is a glorious 
doctrine for wimmen, so freein’ and liberatin’ to 
em.” 

“‘Sweet,’’ sez I, haughtily, ‘it would be a 
pretty world wouldn’t it Betsey Bobbet, if every 
time a woman forgot to put a button on to a shirt, 
her husband would stand up and say she wazn’t 
his affinity and go to huntin’ of her up, or every 
time his collar choked him.” 

“Oh but wimmin could hunt too.” 

‘Who would take care of the children if they 
wuz both a huntin’ ?” says I, sternly, ‘‘it would 
be a hard fime for the poor little innocents, if 
there father and mother was both of ’em off a 
huntin?” 

Before I could free my mind any further about, 
Prof Gusher and his doctrine, I had a whole 
housefull of company came, and Betsey departed. 

The next day Prof Theron Gusher came. Jo- 
siah was to the barn a thrashin’ beans, but I re- 
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ceived him with a kam dignity. He was a harm- 
less lookin’ little man with his hair parted right 
in the middle, and he sez to me most the first 
thing after he sat down, 

“You believe in wimmin’s hayin’ a right don’t 
you?” 

“Yes sir,” says I keenly lookin’ up from my 
knittin’, “ Just as many rights as she can get 
hold of, rights never hurt nobody yet.” 

“Worthy sentiments,” sez he, “and you be- 
lieve in free love don’t you?” 

‘* How free ?”’ sez I coolly. : 

‘Free to marry anybody you want to, and as 
long as you want to, from + a day, up tod years 
or so.” 

“No sir’ sez I sternly, ‘‘T believe in rights, 
but I don’t believe in wrongs, and of all the 
miserable doctrines that was ever let loose on 
the world, the doctrine of free love is the miser- 
ablist. Free love!’ I repeated in indignant tones, 
‘it ought to be called free deviltry, that is the 
right name for it,” sez I. 

He sunk back on his chair, put his hand to his 
brow and exclaimed wildly. 

My soul aches, I thought I had found a con- 
genial spirit, but I am deceived—my breast 
aches, and sighs, and pants.” He looked so 
awful distressed, that I didn’t know what ailed 
him, and I looked pityin’ on him from over my 
spektakles—and T says to him just as I would to 
our Thomas Jefferson, 

“‘Mebby your vest is too tight.” 

“Vest! he repeated in wild tones. “Would 
I had no worse trammels than store clothes, but 
it is the fate of reformers to be misunderstood. 
Woman the pain isdeeper, and itis a gnawin’ me,” 

His eyes wuz kinder rooled up, and he looked 
so wilted and uncomfortable, that I says to him, 
in still more pityin’ accents, 

“Haint you got wind on your stummuck, for 
if you have, pepperment essence is the best stuff 
yon can take, and I will get you some.” 

“Wind! he almost shouted, “ Wind, no it is 
not wind.” He spoke so deleriously, that he 
almost skairt me, but I kep up my placcid de- 
meanor and kep on knittin ? 

“Woman” sez he “I would right the wrongs 
of your sect if I could. I bear in my heart the 
Woes and pains of all the aching female hearts 
of the 19 centurys.”” 

My knittin’ dropped into my lap, and I looked 
up at him in surprise and I says to him respect- 
fully, , 

**No wonder you groan and rithe, it must 
hurt awfully.” 

“Tt does hurt,’ sez he «but it hurts a sensa- 
tive spirit worse, to have it mistook for wind.” 
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He see my softened face, and he took adyan-. 
tage of it and went on, 

“Woman you haye been married you say 25 
years, haint you neyer felt slavish in that time, 
and felt that you would gladly unbind yourself.” 

“Neyer!” sez I firmly, “I don’t want to be 
unbound.” 

“‘Haint you never had yearnings, and long- 
ings to be free?” 

“ Not a yearn,” sez I kamly, “ nota yearn. If 
Thad wanted to remain free, I shouldn't have 
give my heart and hand to Josiah Allen. I 
didn’t do it deleriously, I had my senses.” Says 
I“ You can’t sit down and stand up at the same 
time, each situation has its advantages, but you 
can’t be in both places at once, and this tryin’ 
to, is what makes so much trouble amongst men 
and women. They want the rights and advan- 
tages of both stations to once—they want to sit 
down, and stand up at the same time, and it 
can’t be did. Men and wimmin haint married 
at the pint of the bayonet, they go into it with 
both their eyes open. If anybody thinks they 
are happier and frecer from care without bein’ 
married, nobody kompels em to be married, 
but if they are, they hadn’t ought to want to be 
married and single at the same time, it is on- 
reasonable.” 

He looked some convinced, and I went on in 
a softer tone. 

“T haint a goin’ to say that Josiah haint been 
tryin’ a good many times. He has raved-round 
some, when dinner wasn’t ready, and gone in 
his stockin’ feet considerable, and been slack 
about kindlin’ wood, I haint a goin’ to deny it. 
Like wise, I haye my failins. J persume I haint 
done always exactly as I should about shirt 
buttons, mebby I have scolded more’n I ort to 
about his not keepin’ geese. But if men and 
wimmin think they are marryin’ angels they’] 
fiud they’] have to settle down, and keep house 
with human kritters. I never see a year yet, 
that didnt have more or less winter in it, but 
what does it say—for better, for worse, and if it 
turns out more worse than better why that don’t 
part us, for what else does it say— Till death 
does us part,’ and what is your little slip of paper 

that you call a bill to that? is that death,” sez I. 

He sot quailin’ silently, and I proceeded on. 

“T wouldn't give a cent for your bills, I had 

; jest as leves walk up and marry any married man, 
as to marry a man with a bill. T had jest ag 
leves,’”’ sez I warmin’ with my subject, ‘I had 
{ Jest as leves join a Mormen at. once. How shonld 
I feel to know there was another women loose in 
the world liable to walk in here any minute and 
‘look at Josiah, and to know that all that sepa- 
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rated em was a little slip of paper about an inch 
wide?” 

My voice was loud and excited, for 1 “elt 
deeply what I said, and sez he in soothin’ tones, 

“Tpersume that you and your husband are 
congeniel spirits, but what do you think of 
soarin’ soles, that find out when it is too late, 
that they are wedded to mere lumps of clay’?”’ 

Thadn’t yet fully recovered from my excited 
state of mind, and I replied warmly, 

“T never see a man yet, that wasn’t more or 
less clay, and to tell you the truth I think jest. 
as much of these clay men, as I do of these soar- 
ers, I never had any opinion of soarers at all?” 

He sunk back in his chair and sithed, for I 
had touched him in a tender place—but. still 
clingin’ to his free loye doctorine, he murmured 
faintly, 

«Some women are knocked down by some 
men, and dragged out.” 

His meek tones touched my feelins, and I con- 
tinued in more reasonable accents, 

‘Mebby if I was married to a man that 
knocked me down, and dragged me out fre- 
quently, I would leave him a spell, but not one 
cent would I ever invest in another man, nota 
cent. I would live alone till he came-to his sen- 
ses if he ever did, and if he didn’t, why when 
the great roll is called over above, I would an- 
swer to his name { took when I loved him, and 





married him, hopin’ his old love would come 
back again there, and we would have all eter- 
nity to keep house in.” 

He looked so depressted, as he sat leanin’ back 
in his chair, that I thought like as not I had con- 
yinced him, and he was sick of his business, and 
L asked him in a helpful way, ; 

“Haint there no other business you can get 
into, besides preaching up free love? Haint there 
no better business? Haint there no cornfields 
where you could hire out for a scarecrow, haint 
there no sheep you could steal, can’t you get to 
be United States Senator? Haint there no other 
mean job not quite so mean as this you could get 
into ?”” 

He didn’t seem to take it friendly in me, you 
know friendly adyice makes some folks mad. 
He spoke out kinder surly and sez he, 

“I haint done no hurt, I only want everybody. 
to find their affinity.” 

That riled up the old Smith blood in me, and 
sez I with spirit, 

“Say that word to me again, if you dare.” 
Says I, ‘‘of all the mean words a married wo- 
man ever listened to, that is the meanest.’’ 
Sez I, ‘if you ‘affinity’ here in my house, again, 
young man, I will holler to Josiah.” 

He see I was in earnest, and deeply indigant, 
and he ketched up his hat and cane, and started 
off, and: glad enough was I to see him go. 
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The stars are in the quiet sky, 
The rippling river rushing by 
Each leafy spray, 
Bends to the water's soft caress, 
Then in coquettish loveliness, 
Dances away. 
But through each perfumed pulse of night, 
Through all its subtie power and might, 
Its sheen and gloss, 
Forevermore must lurk for me, 


In summer’s pomp and pagentry, 
A sense of loss. 


For memories of a sunny past, 
Their shadows o’er the present cast, 
Proving too well, : 
In all life’s bitterness, naught wrings 
Like those remembered “ happier things,” 
Haunting ‘till death, loosir g life’s strings, 
Unwind the spell. 
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Att alone! all alone! 
Sitting with folded hands; 
Quenched is the light of love and joy, 
Broken the golden bands, 


Bleeding and torn! bleeding and torn! 
Heart, beat faintly and low; 

Drifted away have the silver clouds, 
Revealing the darkness of woe, 


Faded away ! faded away ! 
Gone the ambition of youth; 
Faded the visions of honor and fame, 
Broken the vows of truth, 


Longing for rest! longing for rest! 
Praying for swift release; 

Longing to drift o’er the silent Sea, 
And enter the harbor of peace, 
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CHAPTER XII. Ill take the first real horse that comes to the 

On went that colt, with a wild dash, that} mill, and go it, all by myself—see if 1 don’t.” 
would have hurled any rider less lythe and bold Sarah Ann turned her now submissive colt to- 
to the earth. Little Patty clung close to the girl, } ward the village, where an alarm had been given, 
with both arms flung tightly around her waist, ; and half the inhabitants were out, waiting for 
her own hair flying out loose, and her voice ring- } some dreadful catastrophe, for the miller had 
ing its exultant glee upon the air. rushed into the street, mad with apprehension, 

Along the river’s bank, where the road ran } and Mrs. Vane followed him, wringing her hands, 
close to the water, these two young creatures } and pleading for help, with a flow of pathos that 
were hurried. The danger filled them with mad } wrung the honest hearts of her neighbors. into 
delight ; the swift motion was wildly intoxicating. } doing impossible things to rescue her child. 

Down the long sweep of the road they went, In the midst of this tumult, during which the 
rushed round a curve near the bridge, and across } mill-stones were grinding fiercely against each 
that with a dash and clatter that brought Mrs. j other, without a handful of grain to soften their 
Vane into her front stoop, and held the miller } harshness, that strange colt came trotting gently 
motionless, with a bag of flour on his shoulder, } down the street, and halted in the midst of the 
which he had just lifted from a horse, ridden by } crowd, with what seemed a handsome boy, and 
a boy who was not strong’ enotigh to unload his } little Patty, flushed and smiling, on his back. 
own grist. . i The miller, whose white features began to 

“Oh, par! par! 'See how we are a going it!” } quiver with thankfulness, ran forward, and lifted 
shrieked little Patty, bending back, and shaking } the child from her perilous seat, in spite of 
the loose hair from her eyes. Patty's struggles to retain it. 

Before Vane could answer, or draw his breath, ‘*My child! My own, little Patty! How 
the colt had passed, bearing those two young} ¢ame you on that wild horse,” he cried, still 
creatures up the street-like a whirlwind. A long trembling with affricht. 
hill uplifted itself at the lower end of the village, “Oh, [just gave a jump to his back, and away 
and toward this the animal bounded; but, as he } he went,” answered Patty, parting the hair from 
began to mount the high ground, his speed slack- ; her face, and tossing it back with both hands. 
ened, and his mouth was white with foam. Then ; Oh, wasn’t it fun? Just ask him?” 
that seeming boy gave free play to her whip, and ‘She isn’t hurt  bit,’’ said the boy, smiling, 
urged him to keep his swift pace till he reached till his white teeth were visible; “ but she might 
the top of the hill, reeking with sweat, ridged } have been if the colt hadn't stood handy. Never 
with foam, and champing his bit with impotent } saw such a creature for clinging. Are you her 
fury. father?” 

«‘There, how do you like it, little girl?” said ‘Of course he is,” interposed Mrs. Vane, giv- 
Sarah Ann, turning her flushed face back on } ing Patty half a dozen warm, maternal kisses, 
little Patty. ‘Never had such a ride in your } and ending them off with a shake that made the 
life before ; now did you?” child’s teeth chatter. ‘And he deserves to give 

‘No, indeed! Make him go it again.” her a good whipping.” 

‘Not just now, you little humbug. I reckon ‘*No! no!’ answered the miller, rescuing the 
his fire is pretty much run out. So, ho! old § child from its mother’s fond wrath. ‘She didn’t 
fellow, supposing we turn now, and walk down } mean any harm.” 
hill, if you’ve come to that.”’ “The little girl would have broken her neck, 

«‘ Let him trot, anyway,’’ pleaded Patty, whose { if it hadn’t been for me, and the colt, sir. Rid- 
wild spirits were not half exhausted. ‘It is } ing a chestnut limb, twenty fect from the ground, 
five hundred times better than any old chestnut, } isn’t safer than a run along a clear, open road 
that trots, trots, trots, all the time at one pace, {like this; but she’s clear grit, anyway.” 
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«And who are you, if I may be so bold?” 
questioned the miller 

“Me? Oh, I'm nothing in particular!” 

«Business in these parts, mebby,” 
sone of the neighbors. 

; ‘No—no! I believe not !” answered the boy, 
‘Dlushing red. 

“Up above, then?” 

‘Yes—yes! I have got a little business up 
above; but the colt is pretty well tired out. I 
shall have to stay somewhere all night. Is there 
any place?” 

“Put your horse under the mill-shed; there 
is plenty of oats inside, and the old woman will 
make up a bed somewhere,” said Vane, who 
comprehended, in a vague way, that the lad had 
saved his child from a great peril. 

“That's right, par! that’s right! He's just 
the nicest sort of a boy,” said Patty, fairly danc- 
ing with delight. ‘Tl sit next to him at table. 
I—1 ') 

“This way,” said the miller, walking off to- 
ward thé low-roofed entrance to the mill. ‘Tie 
up your horse, and T’ll bring out a measure of 
oats. Then you can look about till supper-time.”’ 

This was exactly what the seeming boy wanted. 
The fates were playing into his hands, though 
he did not reflect upon it in that light, never 
haying heard much about fate. The colt was 
soon unsaddled, and gently rubbed down, with 
a wisp of clean straw, before the miller came out 
with generous measure of oats in his hand. 

“ Now, my good boy, tell me all about it,” he 
said, earnestly. ‘‘My child, how came she on 
this skittish creature’s back ?”’ 

“‘Wasy enough, sir. She was tottering on a 
high limb, and would have slipped off, if I hadn't 
rode the colt right under it, and told her to 
jump, which she did, and she jumped square be- 
hind me. The colt didn’t like it, kicked up like 
fury, bolted, and you saw how we went it. The 
little girl hung on like a hero, and seemed to 
enjoy it as much asI did. The colt liked it, too ; 
but the long hill tired him out, so that gave 
me a chance to bring that smart, little creture 
back home. ‘That’s all there is about it, so far 
as I know.”’ 

The miller listened with very deep interest. 
as a loving father does when his child has been 
in danger. He did not speak at first, but the 
seeming lad saw the traces of two large tears, 
which made a slow path down the flour-dust.on 
his face. 

‘Wait a minnte,” said the little man, at last; 
and he went hastily into the mill, and brought 
out another measure of oats, which he poured 


suggested 





animal a fair chance of foundering itself, out of 
his teeming gratitude. 

‘©Now just look about the mill, or go in and 
rest, if you hadn’t rather do something else, till 
supper-time,’”’ he said, with a burst of glowing 
hospitality. ‘I’ve got to tend the hopper, now, 
or I'd go about with you.” 

“Ohj never mind about that,” answered the 
boy. ‘I can find my way about.” 

“Don’t go too far off. If you shouldn’t be 
back, we will blow the toot-horn, and you'll 
know by that when supper is ready. Speaking 
of supper puts me in mind. If you know how 
to shute, just knock over one of them chickens 
there, and we'll have him broiled agin you come 
back.” 

Here Vane ran into the mill, and came out 
with an old flint-lock gun in his hand, which he 
offered to the boy. 

«Just take hold here, and settle one of them 
fellers,* he said. ‘My eyesight ain’t as good 
as it was once. It’s all loaded—so blaze 
away |" 


Fortunately for the disguised girl, she knew 


how to handle a gun, and the flint lock had no 
terrors for her. 
was a fearful commotion among a flock of chick- 
ens, which was lazily picking up grain about the 
mill. One white pullet was making desperate 
bounds into the air, while the rest fled away, 
shrieking out hoarse cries of terror. 

“Now just carry that in to the old woman. 
Tell her it’s for supper: and batter cakes, be- 
side, wouldn't be too much for a shaver that has 
saved our little girl’s life. You can give that as 
my opinion, and let her do as she’s a mind to.” 

The boy scarcely stayed to hear these cirec- 
tions out, but seized upon the pullet, carried it 
to the hotise, and handed it to Mrs. Vane, who 
had been alternately kissing and scolding little 
Patty, wh) was forbidden to leave the house 
again that day, and sat gloomily in a corner, 
with rebellious tears streaming down her face. 

‘To be briled with batter-cakes, the old man 
says.” 

Mrs. Vane took the pullet, which was still 
enough now, and looked hard at her husband’s 
messenger. 

“ Batter-cakes?”” said she, with emphasis. 

“That's exactly what the old feller said. Ask 
him, if you don’t believe me,” was the prompt 
answer. ‘ Nothing dreadful about that, I reckon. 
Batter-cakes is easy made, some milk, and plenty 
of eges.” 

“Some milk and eggs! Boys about these times 
are nation bright. What does a whipper-snap- 


out before the colt, thus offering that spirited ‘ per like you know about cooking.” 


In less than a minute, there- 
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The seeming lad blushed crimson, and stam- } half-coyered with moss, over, which a clump of 


mered out, 

““No—nothing! Only boys have mothers some- 
times, and mine knows how to cook anything, 
from a chippen-bird to a turkey-gobler.” 

Mrs. Vane gave the chicken a toss into the 
back balcony, where it lay, with its white wings 
outspread, and its neck twisted awry, waiting 
for future action. oe 

While the good woman’s attention was drawn 
that way, Patty made a sign to the boy that he 
was to insist that she should go out with him. 
Her eager face was plea enough for the lad. 

“T should just like to. have that little girl go 
along, while I look about a little,” he said. 
«She can show me the way.” 

«« And I should just like to keep her where she 
is. Two children nigh about killed is enough for 
me in one summer.” 

“Oh, mar, mar! 
Patty. 

Mrs. Vane turned her look on both petitioners, 
and proceeded to fill an iron pot with water, 
which she swung oyer the fire. 


Do let me go,” pleaded 


“May I, mar?’ pleaded Putty, in a piteous, | 


little voice. 

«No. I want you to help pick the chicken,” 
answered Mrs. Vane. ‘You may go, boy. She’d 
better stay with me.” 

The strange boy gave little Patty a look of ten- 
der sympathy, and went away. Drawing his 
cap down low, and stooping a little in his walk, 
he crossed the bridge, sauntered along the gar- 
den-wall, and, from its shelter, took a suryey of 
the red farm-house. No one was at the windows, 
or about the front-door, but the bay horse stood 
by the gate still, and this sign of a protracted 
visit filled that young heart with angry pain. 

_ “IT can’t stand it,’ the boy muttered. «If 
it’s real, I want to lie down somewhere, and be 
buried out of sight.” 

A noise, as of a closing door, startled the young 
listener, who kept along the stone-wall, until the 
terrace ended, then sprang over it; and wandered 
off, across an orchard, where the yellow and 
crimson fruit lay in rare ripeness among the 
thick grass of a thrifty aftergrowth. Since morn- 
ing the poor girl had taken no food; but excite- 
ment made her forget that, and kept away all 
idea of hunger. She scarcely heeded the tempt- 
ing apples, but passed through. it rapidly, feeling 
oppressed by the gloom of the trees, and a little 
fhint from the rich fruity smell that loaded the 
air. . 
At last she left the orchard, mounted the rising 
ground still farther, and then threw herself down 


larch trees cast their delicate shadows. 

It wis a bitter hour for’ this wayward, young 
creature, filled with loving tenderness, stung 
with jealousy, passionate by nature, ardent in 
all things. She was drinking the first wormwood 
of her woman’s life—drinking it with fierce 
struggles. and imfinite pain, 

“T will know—I will know it all, and then 
die,’ she moaned, clasping her knees with both 
hands, and rocking to and fro in anguish that, 
to her ignorance seemed immortal. ‘ Nobody 
shall find me out, nobody but mother. She 
knows; she may pity me, and cry over me, if 
she wants to. It won’t be for long. A heart 
that pains one so, must break in the end. But 
who will care? Mother and Tim—not another 
soul.” 

The sound of soft, low voices, and of footsteps 
wading through the grass, made the girl start 
up and look about. She saw nothing, but dread- 
ing the approach of seme one who might observe 
her distress, slipped down the rock, and hid her- 
self behind an old hollow tree that stood close by 
it. As she sat there, holding her breath, two 
persons came upon the rock, and sat down on 
the very place she hadvoceupied. A man and a 
woman ; she was certain of that, from the sha- 
dows that fell upon the turf. 

The girl knew in her heart that this man was 
the person she had followed, and the woman— 
Who was she? 

A sweet, rich voice answered the thought—a 
voice that made the heart of that listening girl 
thrill, like a handful of torn harp-strings. 

‘‘ Wave I wanted to see you, Webster ? 
I been impatient? How can you ask me? 
not your own heart answer mine?” 

“But I would rather have it from your own 
sweet. lips.” 

The girl by the oak started, and a faint moan 
broke from her. She knew it all now. He loved 
some one else. He never had loved her. 

Strange! very stnange; but the pain at her 
heart relaxed ; certainty had crowded back sus- 
pense, which is the most harassing anguish that 
can fetter a human soul. To know the worst is 
to be unchained. 

Sarah Ann leaned back against the hollow 
tree, wondering at herself. A sentence or two 
had been spoken on the rock, and lost to her. 
She was quite unconscious of listening. It seemed 
natural and right that she should learn all that 
related so nearly to her-own dife. Beyond that 
she had no power to reason.: Indeed, those nice: 
shades of honor, which are a part of the refine- 
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on a broad-rock, tufted with wild plants, and { ments of social life, wexe only known to that 
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“Indeed,” said Hart, thoughtfully. ‘And is 


without shame or compunction—listened to that} this really arranged ?” 


which seemed to wreck her young life in the be- 
ginning. 

“Thought of you eyery day and hour. 
girl, you have filled my whole life.” 

‘‘Am Lindeed so dear to you?’ answered the 
sweet voice, through which came a faint ring of 
triumph. ‘It seems so strange to be loved so 
entirely.” 

‘“‘ Strange? And were younever loyed before ?”’ 

“Tow should I? Who ever comes to this 
place worth noticing?” 

There was a thrill of scorn in that fresh, young 
voice, which aroused the girl that listened. Por- 
haps it was also felt by Webster Hart, for his 
next sentence was uttered gravely. 

“But how will it proye,’’ he questioned, 
«¢ when you are surrounded by men far superior 
to the one you have chosen?” 

“T never expect to find anyone half so good, 
so wise, or so kind,’’ was the laughing answer. 

“Do not think that. I should not care to be 
loved because of yourinexperience. When once 
in the world you will find many persons infi- 
nitely my superior, especially in the power of 
giving you those luxuries and pleasures which 
youth craves, and beauty like yours should com- 
mand.” 

«« Are such things so very important then ?”’ 

“Tn the society you will adorn, they are con- 
sidered important. It will require great. love to 
overbalance them.’ 

Gertrude Harrington was silent. The young 
man’s eyes were upon her, and she felt the seru- 
tiny of their glance with a sort of irritation, Did 
he doubt her? Did she, in fact, doubt herself? 

“You hesitate. You are not sure,’ he said, 
very gravely. 

“T—I only would not speak, because you 
seemed to doubt me... What can I say that you 
will not think springs out of a young girl’s in- 
experience. But time will satisfy you, for I am 
going into the world—your world.” 

‘What do you mean, Gertrude?” 

“Only this. I have a rich aunt in New York, 
who wants me to, come and stay with her, until 
my education is complete.” 

“What? Going to school?’ 

‘Not exactly. My aunt was the second wife 
of a gentleman who left a daughter to her care, 
Iam to have a proper amount: of society with 
this young lady, and. masters at home. So, in 
the end, you may perhaps. marry.a. very accom- 
plished: young lady, who, will haye seen enough 
of life to make it certain that she chooses you out 

' of something beside country ignorance.” 


Why, 


“Why, you hardly seem to like it.”’ 

“Still, I have no right to make objections. 
Were it possible you should at once go from this 
quiet and safe home to mine. But that is in the 
clouds as yet. It may be years before I can 
claim the right to have you all to myself.” 

«The more reason, then, why this aunt of 
mine should put me in the way of knowing some- 
thing of life.”’ 

‘Perhaps. But you are safer here.” 

“Safer! Who can wish to harm me?” 

«You cannot understand,’ said the young 
man, impatiently. ‘Experience is sometimes 
dearly bought.” 

“ But one must have it, sometime, you know,’’ 
answered the girl, tossing a handful of broken 
fern-leaves from her lap. ‘Since you left us I 
have been thinking of nothing but the place you 
are to fill in the great world; of the need there 
is that. I should be prepared to stand side by side 
with you in it. No one shall say that you have 
sacrificed anything to love for a mere country 
girl.” 

Gertrude spoke excitedly. Her cheeks flushed, 
and ner eyes kindled. Iflove had made her ten- 
derly gentle, ambition rendered her brilliant. 
The young man looked at her with a strange ex- 
pression in his face. 

‘You forgot,” he said, “that greatness, in 
any wulk of life, seldom comes all at once. It is 
a thing to be worked for, waited for, as we watch 
fruit ripen on the bough. Like that itis oftenest 
full and perfect in the autumn of life, when it 
becomes a power rather than a passion.” 

“So long! so long!’ murmured the girl. 

‘Ah! but in the meantime we have loye, and 
the toil that wins success, which is, some men 
say, sweeter than suecess itself. That is what 
you and I can look forward to, let the rest come 
when it may.”’ : 

‘«« But we shall be old when it comes,” 

«True. Whatthen? With love such as ours, 
deepening every year, greatness, if it ever comes, 
will be but a secondary thing.” 

“Ah! but I should like *? Gertrude broke 
off this sentence, and blushed deeply. She was 
ashamed of the impulse that had grown up 
rankly with her love. 

“Well, what would you like, my beautiful 
darling ?”’ 

«Oh! to have the whole world look up to you, 
and worship you as I worship.” 

The young man shook his head, smiling al- 
most sadly. 

«But the world is too clear sighted for that. 
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No matter, dear one, so long as we are all the 
world to each other.” 

Hart threw .his arm about Gertrude’s waist, 
as he spoke, strained her to his heart, and kissed 
her on the lips and forehead with passionate 
warmth. 

“You love me! Notwithstanding these proud 
dreams, you love me asI am? Say that over 
again, for somehow the joy I felt in seeing you 
once more seems chilled.” : 

“TI do love you. Indeed, indeed I do!” ; 

Gertrude made no effort to free herself from 
his embrace, but clung to him, and shyly re- 
turned his kisses. 

The girl who sat in breathless stillness by the 
hollow tree, clutched at the grass on either side 
of her with both hands, and shut her eyes, till 
the quivering lashes knit together; but great 
tears came through them, broken up like erushed 
diamonds, and the rich bloom faded utterly out 
of her face. 

«Tet us go now!” said Gertrude, releasing 
herself, and rising in some natural confusion. 
‘‘Some one may be coming, and we shall be 
talked about fearfully.” ! 

“Well, what then? Are we not engaged ?” 

«That is just what they have been asking me 
these three weeks,’’ answered Gertrude, laugh- 
ing. ‘The moment it was settled about Clara 
and your friend, public curiosity turned to- 
ward us.” 

“‘Of course; so far as you are concerned, it 
could not have turned on a fairer subject. But 
you really are not going?” 

“Yes, I am, or half the children in the vil- 
lage will be peeping at us from back of the orch- 
ard-wall. You don’t know what curious little 
creatures they are. It was from them the first 
news about Clara got about.” 

“Very likely. But, tell me, has our friend 
got the school ?” 

«The school? Oh, yes; and Clara is one of 
his pupils. He is a great favorite with every one 
but little Patty. She, poor thing, is disconsolate, 
and grows more and more hostile to him every 
day.” 

«What a child it is. 
likes me also.” 

“Of course she does. I expect to see her 
starting up from some hollow every instant, 
menacing you with her little fist. So we had 
better be gone.” 

Hart laughed, but protested against a cowardly 
retreat from the place made dear to him by the 
first associations of their love. 

‘‘ But you haven’t seen your aunt yet,” argued 
Gertrude. ' 


I rather think she dis- 


“No; but there is time enough.” 

« And your horse is standing before our gate. 
She will see it across the river, and so will 
every one that comes to the mill. This is the 
care you take of a delicate secret, is it? Come, 
now, we are safe here no longer.” 

Gertrude stepped down from the rock, as she 
made this playful reproach, and turned into a 
foot-path that led through the orchard. Hart 
followed her reluctantly, and, in a few minutes 
they disappeared under the apple-trees. 

Then Sarah Ann came out from her hiding- 
place, pale and trembling with passionate grief. 
She was given up to the first love-sorrow, which 
rends its way through the young heart like a 
wild beast. That moment was utter desolation 
to the poor girl. She was humbled to the dust, 
Her inferiority to that girl, in her great beauty 
and natural grace, forced itself upon her with 
crushing force. No wonder Hart Webster loved 
a creature like that. How he must despise her, 
How could she ever think that he liked her, 

Sarah Ann crushed the cap over her forehead, 
and walked toward the orchard. She had learned 
enough to break any girl’s heart; but her tor- 
tured fancy clung to the subject. She longed to 
know what it was that lifted this young lady so 
much above her. 

“<T will see her close. I will see how she lives, 
and what it is that charms him,” thought the 
girl, as she walked toward the road. ‘The 
thought of her is sure to kill me, when I get 
home; but I will carry her picture back with me 
T tried to look at her, but the tears came so thick 
and strong I couldn’t.”” 

Yes; Sarah Ann had resolved to see and speak 
with her rival—but how? It was all easy en- 
ough. Despair had made her reckless, and she 
was naturally quick witted. Leaping over the 
wall into the terraced-garden, she went boldly 
up to the front-door, for Hart’s bay horse had 
disappeared from the gate, and she had no fear 
of meeting him. Her knock was answered by a 
request to come in, and the next moment what 
seemed to them a bright young boy stood in the 
parlor, where Gertrude and aunt Eunice had, 
ten minutes before, parted from Hart, asking, in 
a quick, nervous way, for permission to pick up 
a few apples from the orchard. 

The boy held his cap in one hand, which 
seemed to tremble with fright; and his great, ' 
wild eyes looked piteously on Gertrude, as if the 
request had been one of life and death to him. 

“Of course'you may. Get just as many as you 
want to eat, and both pockets full to carry home,’ 
said aunt Eunice. “You must.be a stranger in‘ 
these parts to have the decency to ask.” 
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“Yes, marm; Tama stranger,’’ answered the } old woman, greatly appeased; for the orchard 


boy, in a low, trembling voice. 

«Just so,’ said aunt Eunice. ‘ Such polite- 
ness wasn’t born in this neighborhood, I reckon. 
But you look sort of tired; won't you take a 
drink of milk or something.” 

“Thank you,” answered the lad, sitting down 
on the edge of a chair. ‘1 don’t mind if do.” 

Aunt Eunice went out to get the milk, and 
Gertrude was left alone with the boy. [xpect- 
ing Hart that day, she had put on a soft, crim- 
gon merino dress, which gave depth and rich- 
ness to her complexion, while its subtle folds 
fell in drapery around her person. A chuster of 
white asters, of which she was half ashamed— 
having gathered them for his especial admira- 
tion—contrasted with the raven blackness of her 
hair, and in her eyes there lay more tender 
shadows than the drooping lashes could throw, 
thick and inky as they were. 

The seeming boy sat gazing on her, his great 
eyes full of enforced admiration, his heart burn- 
ing with a bitter sense of bereavement. Why 
was she so beautiful? What good fortune had 
surrounded her with such beautiful things, while 
his own home was so bare even of necessary com- 
fort? The carpet on that parlor-floor, though an 
ordinary one, in fact, seemed to him a sump- 
jJuous affair; and the windows, with red worsted 
rurtains falling over them, gave the room won- 
derful splendor in his eyes. ‘His heart sank 
Jower and lower, as he’ saw these things, and 
conipared them with the bare floors, and naked 
sashes at home. 

Gertrude was not thinking of him, but took 
her position at the window, and was looking out. 
She had just caught a glimpse of her lover, who 
gtood talking to Mrs. Vane under the old but- 
ton-ball tree, and her face brightened so beau- 
tifully, that the boy felt the cause, and almost 
hated her. 

Aunt Eunice came in with a tumbler of milk 
In oné hand, and a plate of apple-pie in the other. 
These she placed on a little, round stand, which 
she drew up to the boy, who lifted his eyes to 
ner face with a quick, thankful look, as if he 
felt grateful that any one should notice him. 
But he could not eat; the pie, nice and flaky as 
it was, choked him. We drank a few mouthfuls 
of the milk, and got up from his chair. 

«But you haven't eaten anything ?”’ expostu- 
Jated aunt Eunice. 

-«[_T haven’t much appetite,” answered the 
boy, looking ruefully at the pie. «That is for 
anything but apples,’’ he added, remembering 
his seeming greed for them. 

«J reckon they do look tempting,” said the 
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was her pride and delight. ‘*So just go out, 
and help yourself.” ° 

“Thank you, marm !”” 

The boy snatched his cap from the floor, where 
he had dropped it, and, making an awkward bow, 
went into the hall, and out of the back-door. 
How thrifty and green everything looked. The 
old well-pole, with moss on its bucket ; the pear- 
trees, deeply green; the garden, all red and 
golden with fall flowers, sickened that young 
creature with their beauty. Te went into the 
orchard in a wild and desperate condition of 
mind. The crimson apples in the grass tanta- 
He snatched one up, and dashed it 
against the rough trunk of an old tree, from 
which it fell back split in twain. 

“7 wouldn’t touch one, if I was starving,” he 
sobbed. 

Another, and another ruddy-cheeked apple 
went whirling from that little hand. It was a 
relief to destroy something. When his hands 
tired, he began to kick the fruit with his foot, 
and stamp it down in the grass. 

This appeased the restless spirit that tortured 
him, and he left the orcherd weary with excite- 
ment. The afternoon shadows were lengthening 
when he reached the highway, and crossed the 
bridge. Hart was still lingering in the little tri- 
angular garden, where little Patty was gathering 
ear-jewels from tue wall that’ kept hack the 
waters of the river. The young man was deep 
in his love-dreams, and observed nothing. So 
the lad crept by, and turned into the mill-shed. 
Here he found the colt so rampant, from a double 
feed of oats, that he danced and curveted all the 
while his owner was putting on the saddle. 

The boy did not mount, but led the colt to- 
ward the bridge, keeping close to the garden 
fence, after he passed Vane’s cottage. This cau- 
tion was unnecessary, for Hart did not even look 
that way; but Patty did, and made a rush for 
the fence, which she cleared like a fawn. 

“‘Boy! boy!’ she called out. ‘You aint 
going, and supper most. ready ?” 

“Yes, little girl. Ive got a good way to 
ride.”’ 

“‘ But par will be mad, and mar too, for she’s 
a stirring up the batter-cakes now.” 

‘Little girl, you see I can’t stay, and I don’t 
want nothing to eat. It don’t seem to me as if 
I should ever eat agin; but ’'m just as much 
obliged to you as if I did. Any way,” headded, 
breaking into a hysterical laugh, ‘‘ we had a 
good ride together—didn’t we? A splendid 
ride?’ ; 

«Didn't we now?’ shouted Patty, looking be- 
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hind her to make sure that no one was calling 
her back. ‘TI should just like to do it again.” 

The lad shook his head. 

“You won't?” said Patty, disappointed. 

«No, little girl. I don’t think I shall ever 
haye the heart for another run like that. The 
colt could master me easy as nothing now.” 

“No, he can’t. Just get on, and help me up.’ 

‘Not this time. I must go home.’ 

The lad spoke so mournfully, that little Patty 
grew sympathetic. 

“Are you sick ?”’ she inquired. 

“Yes; I am afraid go.” 

“How cold your hand is!’ 

Here the child lifted the little hand to her 
cheek, as if she hoped to warm it against the 
rich bloom that burned in it, like color ona 
peach. 

“You are a good, sweet little girl,” sobbed the 
lad. 

“Yes; I am that, if folks would only let me 
alone,”’ said Patty, still fondling the boy’s hand. 
“But they won’t, and then I’m awful!’ 

They had now come in sight of the chestnut- 
tree. Patty saw it, and began to leap forward. 

“Come! come along! Mother don’t know 
I’m out: so just take me up, and off LT go. Won't 
she be sorry then, for fastening meup. Oh, no! 
I reckon she won't! But then par, poor, dear 
old par. No, indeed, I couldn’t do it. He'd 
just burst his heart a crying for his little girl. 
So good-by, boy. I should like to run off with 
you, but won’t on that account.” 

By this time they were under the chestnut. 
The child lifted up her arms, and wound them 
around the boy’s neck. She looked into his sor- 
rowful eyes, and began to cry. 

«Don’t! dont!’ she said, 
awful; don’t now.” 

The disguised boy snatched the little creature 
up, kissed her again and again, then sprang on 
the colt, and was gone. . 

Little Patty followed the colt with wondering 
eyes, till he dashed around a eurve of the road. 
Then she sat down, and began to cry, feeling 
yery lonely, and afraid to go home. 

“That’s the way it is,’’ she sobbed, in confi- 
dential conversation with hersélf. «They all 
come and rush about, then cut off just as hard 
as hosses can carry them. All but Clara’s feller, 
and he won’t go anyhow; but hangs about, and 
makes sister just good for nothing; besides, eat- 
ing up all our chickens; for Clara will haye ’em 
every time he comes. Then I have to wait till 
they’ve done, and eat drum-sticks, He'll never 
go. I wish he would. So does par; only he 
won't speak eut. As for mar Well, I sup- 
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pose she'll give me Hail Columbia on both ears, 
when she gets me back. Why couldn’t that boy 
just have took me along? Then she'd a been 
sorry enough! But he rode off, just as cousin 
Hart did, and Gertie a sitting by the winder, 
and crying just as I do now. THe's come back. 
I wonder if that boy ever will? If he does, I’ll 
have a new, red merino frock, like hers, and set 
all ready for him, in the best room, as she did 
this morning. No. Mar would hustle me out 
of there; but I could fix up and hang about the 
mill. Oh, goody! goody! He's coming back 
again. He 7s, sure! 

Mere Patty sprang to her feet, clapped her 
hands, and was about to rush forward, when a 
new caprice seized upon her. 

“Gertie don’t let cousin Mart see half how 
glad she is, and IT won't. This is the way grown 
ladies act when their beaus come—make believe 
they don’t care.” 

Here Patty folded her hands demurely, 
drooped her eye-lids, and shot side glances at 
the colt and his rider, as they came swiftly to- 
ward the chestnut. 

“Little girl?” 

“Did you speak to me?” answered the child, 
meekly looking down at her hands. 

“T want you to do something for me. What 
is your name? I haven't thought to ask?” 

“Patty.” 

“ Patty what?” 

“«Patty Vane, please.’ 

“Well, Patty, I hope you like me a little.” 

“Don’t just know,” answered the child, some- 

| what at a loss as to the way young ladies would 
answer a question like that. 

“Now, that’s tough. I thought you liked me, 
eyer.so much, and I wanted you to do something 
against I come again.” 

“Then you will come again !”” cried the child, 
springing up, and brightening out of her pretty 
affectations. ‘* Just as cousin Mart did for Ger- 
tie? Yes, Pll doit. Anything you want.” 

“Well, Patty, I want you to come here jast a 
week from to-day.” 

“That's next Monday,’ said the child. «T11 
come. Under this chestnut-tree, you mean— 
don’t you?” 

«Yes. I'll ride over, and get here before 
noon; but I don’t want to see a soul but you.” 

“That's just like them others,” thought Patty. 
«They never want to.see anybody but their own 
girls, and like to do it out of doors, too.” 

«So you won't say a word about it,” continued 
the boy, rather anxiously. 

“Not a word!” said Patty, shutting her lips 
close. 
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‘« Well, I want you to find out something. You 
can?” 

Patty nodded her head. 

‘Find out where that young lady- 

‘Don’t know any young lady,” said Patty. 

«Well, that girl in the house by the bridge—” 

‘* Our Gertie?” 

«Yes. Find out where she is going to in New 
York.” 

“T know now. It’s to her other aunt.”’ 

«Yes; but I want the name of her aunt—the 
street she lives in Mi 

‘Why, Gertie hasn’t got no aunt that lives in 
the street—nobody does that,’’ cried Patty, inter- 
rupting her friend. 

‘‘Never mind that. Only you ask what her 
aunt’s name is, and what number is ow her door, 
and about the street, just as if folks did live 
there. That is just what I want you to do for 
me, Now will you?” 

“Yes I will. So, there!” 

«And Pll bring you something. 
I bring you, Patty ?” 

‘Just your own self,” said Patty, drooping 
her eyelids, and taking to side glances again, 
for she had not observed Gertrude and Hart sit- 
ting under the larch trees for nothing. 

‘Well, Pll be sure to come next Monday. 
Good-by, Patty.” 

‘‘Good-by, boy. Yow ll find me either down 
here, or up in the limbs. Good-by.”’ 

«Some one is coming, I hear a horse cross- 
ing the bridge.” 

The boy bent forward on his saddle, spoke to 
the colt, and dashed off on a swift run. Patty 
slid down the bank, and contented herself with 
throwing tufts of grass into the water, until a 
horse and wagon passed by, then she crept slowly 
home, feeling that supper was waiting for her, 
and perhaps something else, not quite so plea- 
sant, on the maternal side. 
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CHAPTER XIII: 

A PLAIN carriage, with a footman standing by 
the door, was waiting for the train. As it came 
slowly into the depot, a fine old lady, who had 
been sitting inside, got out hastily, and went 
upon the platform, where she stood anxiously 
scrutinizing each female face. As it passed her 
at last, she gave a start, and, pressing forward 
into the crowd, addressed a young lady, who 
was walking slowly, and looking around in some 
bewilderment. 

“Gertrude! Miss Harrington !” 

The girl turned, and looked at the sweet and 

‘ somewhat agitated face of the old lady, who had 
spoken her name. 
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‘Ts it—is it my aunt?” she said, brightening 
all oyer. ‘‘1 am so relieved—so glad ?”’ 

The old lady held out her arms, and Gertrude 
felt them tremble as they were thrown around 
her. 

“T was half-frightened,”’ said the girl, return- 
ing her aunt’s kiss. ‘* Would you believe it, aunt 
Foster have never been so far away from home 
before.’” 

“Well, you are safe enough now,’’ was the 
kind answer. ‘There, Thomas, take the young 
lady’s satchel and books.” 

Gertrude resigned her satchel to the footman 
with shy hesitation. She could not, all at once, 
comprehend that this neatly-attired young man 
was a servant, and insisted on carrying the 
books herself. 

When once in the carriage, the girl, with all 
her natural grace, would have sat bolt upright 
among the luxurious cushions; but Mrs. Foster 
drew her softly into a caressing embrace, and 
laid her own pale cheek against the bloom of 
that other youthful face, with a murmur of love, 
not unmixed with something like tender pity. 

«You must try and be happy with us, Ger- 
trude; and, remember, you are not to get home- 
sick, because things are a little cold and strange 
at first.” : 

“Oh, [am not likely to be that, and you so 
kind,” answered the girl, kissing the soft cheek 
resting so near her lips. ‘It seems to me like 
haying aunt Eunice with me again. Dear aunt 
Eunice! she told me to kiss you for her.” 

‘Did she? Dear sister! Is she much changed?” 

‘Not since I knew her. It seems to me that 
aunt Eunice never can change.’ 

“Not change!” said Mrs. Foster, dreamily. 
“But her youth and her beauty was all before 
you were born. From that time, I think my 
sister did become what she is now.” 

‘‘And that is,” said Gertrude, ‘the dearest, 
kindest, most unselfish creature that the sun 
ever shone upon.”’ / 

“She was always that,” said Mrs. Foster, 
earnestly. ‘* Always! always !’’ 

There was silence between these two for a 
time, and in that silence their hearts seemed to 
knit together and understand each other. All 
the feeling of dread and uncertainty that had 
haunted Gertrude, during her ride in the cars, 
was gone. She knew there was one heart honest 
and kind as the one she had left, that would 
always turn to hers in case of loneliness or need. 

“‘ Here we are,” said Mrs. Foster, as the car- 
riage stopped before a large house in one of the 
fashionable Avenues. 

“We will go directly to your room,’ said 
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covered by @ carpet, in which forest-moss and 
roses seemed matted together. 

“We gave you this room, because it is nearest 
my own,” said Mrs. Foster, untying the girl’s 
bonnet, and smoothing back her thick hair with 
evident admiration. ‘You are very like your 
mother, my dear—and she was the handsomest 
of us all.” 

Gertrude blushed, and then grew slowly white. 

“I scarcely know anything of my mother,’ 
she said. ‘ Aunt Eunice never will talk of her, 
and there was no one else to tell me anything.” 

“No, she never lived at the farm. That be- 
longed to your grandfather, on our mother’s 
side. It came to us after her death; or, rather, to 
your aunt Hunice, for I refused all share in it.” 

“But my mother—you know all about her?” 
inquired Gertrude, earnestly, for she had for- 
gotten overything else in that one absorbing sub- 
ject. “Do I indeed look like her?” 

“Yes,” answered the aunt, briefly. «I re- 
cognized you by the likeness.” 

“So you did. How else could you have 
known me?” 

“ But we must not stop to talk now,’ said 
Mrs. Fostor, evading the subject without seem- 
ing to shrink from it. “Through this door is 
your dressing-room. You will finda bath ready.” 

Mrs. Foster opened the door as she spoke, and 
Gertrude followed her into a small inner-cham- 
ber, in-which o tall mirror reflected her figure 

_ from head to foot. Opposite this stood a bureau, 
on which lay a pair of delicately-carved ivory 
brushes, and beyond them glistened the crystal 
gold of some toilet-bottles, whose contents filled 
the apartment. with a scarcely perceptible pre- 
fume. i 

“Open the drawers, you will find almost every- 
thing you need,” said Mrs. Foster, taking a key 
from a jewel-case of oxydized silver, which was 
a chief ornament of the bureau. 

Gertrude obeyed her, and opened the first 
drawer. It was full of articles, enriched with 
delicate: French embroidery, such as she had 
never seen in her lifetime. 

“Oh, aunt !’’ she exclaimed, all in a tremor of 
grateful dolight, ‘* Are all these things for me?” 

“For you, child. Yes; we must not let Mr. 
Foster’s son or daughter think that such articles 
are & novelty. 

“Are they here ?”’ inquired Gertrude, drop- 
ping a lace handkerchief back into the drawer, 
and turning a half-frightened face on her aunt: 
“What if they should take a dislike to mo?’ 

‘Would that frighien you ?”” 
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aunt Foster, leading the way up a broad walnut } 
stair-case, whose shining wood was but half } 


“I—I don’t know. At first it might a little.” 
“‘T hope not, because it is my first wish that 


you should be happy while you stay with us.” 


“But will they preven; it?” inquired Ger- 


trude, aghast with the thought of meeting enemies 
in the house. 


““T hope not. Of course, they cannot help 


liking you.” 


Gertrude sat down in a pretty easy-chair, half- 
covered with lace, and was for awhile silent with 
dismay ; but she started up at last with a glow 
in her face. 

‘* Never mind, aunt, I’ll make them like me.” 

“‘T hope so,” said Mrs. Foster, doubtfully. 

“But I will! So don’t be anxious about it. 1] 
know you are, and it troubles you. Now it -will 
make a coward of me if I think my coming brings 
you into difficulty. So I will act like an angel 
—see if I don’t.” 

“T fear there will be need of it,”’ said the aunt. 

“Why, have they made uy their minds to hate 
me already ?”’ 

“No, child, it is not that; but Mr. Foster and 
his sister seldom agree to like the same person.” 

“Oh, that is it! Well, aunt, which of them 
am I to please ?”’ 

“Both, ifyoucan. Asa beginning, get dressed 
as soon as possible, for it will soon be dinner- 
time.” 

“But my trunks—the express-man has them?” 

‘They are here; Thomasis bringing them up.”” 

True enough; that moment the trunks were 
brought in, and Gertude took the crimson merino 
dress from one of them. It was the best gar- 
ment in her wardrobe, and she had been rather 
proud of it, but now drew it forth with some 
misgivings. 

‘Will this do, aunt?’ 

«Vcry well, child,’ answered the aunt, look- 
ing at the girl as she flung down her magnificent 
hair, and thinking that such beauty would sus- 
tain itself in any dress. 

As the girl stood between the two mirrors, 
seeing the full effect of her own beauty, almost 
for the first time in her life, the door opened, 
and Miss Foster looked in. 

Gertrude turned, dropped the hair she was 
braiding in waves and ripples, over her person, 
and in a wild, embarrassed way, saw that a 
strange woman was looking in upon her. 

“Oh, aunt !’”’ she exclaimed, shrinking back 
in dismay. 

The young lady at the door was held motion- 
less with surprise. She neither advanced nor 
receded, but stood a moment on the threshold, 
then closed the door without speaking. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first, » walking-suit of white pique. } The basque is pointed, back and front, slashed 
‘This costume is made to simulate three skirts. { at the back up to the waist, with similar orna- 
mentation. A small cape, open up the back, is 
added, to be worn at pleasure. A small coat- 
sleeve completes the costume. This style would 
be well adapted to light, woolen material, suitable 
for traveling, ete. Of pique, sixteen yards will 
be required. The fine French cord is the pret- 
tiest, and most comfortable for summer wear, 
and can be bought from sixty cents up to one 
dollar per yard. From twelve to fourteen yards 
of white (bullion) cotton or linen fringe, and two 
pieces of velvet ribbon, for the trimming. 

This is an exceedingly pretty walking-suit, to 








“The lower one, as may be seen, is ornamerted 
with a row of fringe, headed by two narrow rows 
of black velvet ribbon. Or a pique trimming 
may be substituted for the velvet, if the costume 
is preferred all in ‘white.’ This trimming, } 
upon the lower skirt, simulates a square-cut apron 
in front, correspondingly disposed of at the back. 3S 
The over-skirt is cut round, looped quite high at { 
the sides, and festooned at different intervals 
‘around the back, a little more than half-way up ; 
the skirt. This skirt is also trimmed with fringe 
and velvet to correspond with the under-skitt. $ 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 





GARMENTS, ETC. 


be made in silk, alpaca, pique, or even Victoria , suit of Hernani, of a light shade of buff or gray. . 


lawn. It has one skirt, which is ornamented 


with a flounce ten inches deep, slightly full, and 
is gathered, and finished at the top with a bias 
band three inches wide, above which is a quill- 
ing of the material to stand up. There is an 
apron-front, which is trimmed with fringe, and 
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gathered up quite to the waist at the sides, where 
it terminates in two long sash-ends, trimmed 
with fringe, and simply tied once in the back, 
as may be seen in the engraving. The waist is 
plain and pointed, back and front. Coat-sleeyes, 
with a cuff turned back. A frill of clear muslin, 
in the neck of the dress, completes this charming 
costume. All dresses continue to be worn quite 
long at the back. Fourteen yards of yard-wide 
material, or eighteen of ordinary width, will be 
sufficient for this dress. Three yards of fringe 
will be required for the apron and scarf-ends. 

We give, above, a design for a summer walking- 


fourteen inches deep, which is finished, top and 
; bottom, (also separating it in the center,) with a 
hox-plaiting two inches wide, edged with a nar-, 
row Tom Thumb fringe in black. The waist is 
made high, and with a small pointed basque. 
Coat-sleeves. Over this is worn (for the street) 
a sacque, fitting slightly to the figure in the back, 
but loose in front. As may be seen, the fronts 
round up to the side seams, and under the back 
lappets of the under-waist, is a large, loose puff 
of the material, under which fall broad sash-ends 
of black ribbon or silk. This sacque is trimmed 
with a box-plaiting, the same width as that which 
ornaments the skirt. The sleeves are slightly 
flowing, with a plaited under-sleeye of clear 
muslin. This style would be very pretty in or- 
gandie, buff linen, lawn, or almost any thin ma- 
terial. Of Hernani, twenty yards would be re- 
quired. In colored they can be bought for 
seventy-five cents per yard. Of yard-wide ma- 
terial, fifteen to sixteen yards would be sufficient, 
Three pieces of Tom Thumb fringe, at one dollar: 
i twenty-five cents per piece of twelve p4rds. 


; 
The one skirt has a side plaiting of the material, . 
; 
; 
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CHILDRENS SUMMER HATS. 





As this is the season for it, we give, next, a 
bathing-suit for a young lady. This bathing- 
suit is te be made of either striped or checked 
flannel. The trousers are cut long, coming to the 
ancles, and may be either confined by an elastic, 
with a rufile below, as a finish, or left open, as 
in the design. The upper part of the garment 
is straight, and plaited into a yoke fitting closely 
at the throat, The sleeves are long, and fastened 
with an elastic at the wrist, with a rufile falling 
over the hand for protection from the sun. A 
leathern belt, or one of the same material, is 
ased for confining the garment at the waist. The 
leather belts are much the best, both for wear | 
and the keep in place better. Alpaca braid is } 
used for trimming. Several rows are stitched { 
upon the skirt of the upper-garment, around the 
yoke, sleeves, and bottom of the trousers. 
White tape is very much used upon suits of dark- 
blue flannel, and looks and washes remarkably 
well. Eight to ten yards of flannel will be re- 
quired, according to the size of the wearer. 

We also give, in the front of the number, three 
illustrations of garments ornamented with the 
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“Standard Trimmings.” ‘The first is a lady’s 
lawn-suit, just the thing’ for this season of ths 
year. The “Standard,” box-plaited flouncing 
overlaps the straight-plaited, on the under-skirt, 
as will be observed, forming a heading of un- 
equaled richness. These flouncings can be ob- 
tained in either cambric or Swiss, so that they 
can be adapted to any description of white suits. 
The second is alady’s polonaise, showing another 
style of the ‘‘ Standard Trimmings” in the bias 
plait, which cannot be imitated by hand or ma- 
chine. It is both elegant and graceful, and evi- 
dences the perfection of manufacture which the 
« Standard Trimmings” have attained. The third 
js a skirt for a lady’s trained dress. The styles 
of ‘Standard Trimmings’—with which every 
jady should be familiar—are the straight-plait, 
box-plait, bias-plait, and fluted. These, each, 
can be obtained in any width from two to twelve 
inches, and of suitable materials. They can be 
used separately or in combination; and the 
“Standard” bias tucking, used in connection 
with either style of flouncing, as in this cut, is 
stylish and effective. 
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TABLE-COVER CORNER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, printed in colors, 
we give a new and pretty design, in applica- 
tion, for the corner of a table-cover. We give 
both the reduced and full-sized eorners, This 
charming design is of ivy-leayes, as will be seen, 
and is worked with white, black, or colored 


edges, and cording-stitch stalks, veins, and ten-- 
drils These covers may be finished with fringe, 
or with an embroidered border, such as is shown 
in our smaller illustration. We also give a mono- 
gram for the corner. The letters are L. P., hut: 
any others may be substituted. 
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CORSAGE 


A GILET. 





BY EMILY H, MAY. 








This new and stylish affair, which is a dregs- 
body with waistcoat front, called a Corsacn « 
Giter, consists of a front, side-piece, back, and 
sleeve. It has no Seam at the waist, and the 
basques form deep points at front, are narrow 
at the sides, and again deepen.out to the back, 
where they are left open to the waist, so as to 
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display the bouffant, or 
underneath. 
and is left open at back of arm 
elbow. The middle, or Waistcoat portion of the 
fronts, should be covered with silk of another 
color, or a darker shade; and this waistcoat, or 
“Gilet,” is carried over the shoulder, terminat-- 


group of bows, worn: 
The sleeve ig wide at the wrist, 


as far as the: 
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No. 1. Fronr. 

No. 2. Sunevu. 

No. 8. Back. 

No. 4. Srpz-Prixcn. 

nary size. ; Of course, enlarge these diagrams. 


ing in point at the back of the neck, as stone 
by the lines of picking on the patterns, 

We give, here, a diagram by which to cut out 
the corsage, which is for a lady of the ordi- 








The materials for this pretty style of curtains 
are Boar’ 
broidery Cotton, No. 16. A bone mesh, about a 
quarter of an inch wide, will make a nice-sized | 


diamond. 


diamond netting, on which the design is after- 


ward to 
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NETTED CURTAINS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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be darned. The number of stitches 


{ must depend entirely on the length required for 
s-Head Cotton, No. 8, and Royal Em-} the curtains. It will require thirty-six for each 
} pattern; and as, with the mesh we have given, 
{ about five patterns will make the depth of a yard, 
} it will be easy to calevlate precisely the number 
The entire curtain is to be done in ordinary } of stitches required for curtains of any given 
jTength. With regard to the width, this also must 
’ necessarily depend on the size of the window. 
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DESIGNS ON JAVA 











Each stripe occupies thirty-eight rows, or nine- 
teen squares, the border being of the same di- 
mensions; any number of repetitions can be 
made. Curtains are extremely pretty if worked 
in alternate stripes of darned netting, and a 
fancy stitch which is not darned. 
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The design for the border itself would, perbaps, 
be preferred, by some people, to the flower 
stripes. A very handsome netted lace border 
should be worked on one side, and at the bottom 
of each curtain. By occupying leisure moments, 
you get a curtain very cheap. 
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DESIGNS ON JAVA CANVAS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 

















tray-covers, antimacassars, etc. The cloth can 
be made any desired size, by leaving the middle 
part plain, or working a small running pattern 
over. 

The outer edge is generally finished with a 
fringe of the stuff frailed out, or a bought one 
set in. 

The design shown in our small cut may be 
worked entirely in wool of one color. ‘The cross- 
stitches are over four threads of the canvas. 

The large design is worked with two shades 
of one color. 
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EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 


A Pont iy MANNeRS—A recent number of Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine contains an excellent article on 
“French Manners,” and instances one point in which they 
excel English manners, and we may add American also. 
It says :—‘ One of the highest merits of the French system 
of manners is, that it tacitly lays down the principle that all 
persons, meeting in the same house, know each other without 
the formality of an introduction. Any man may ask any 
girl to dance, or speak to anybody, at a private party. This 
in no way extends to public gatherings, where the guarantee 
of supposed equality, which results from the fact of knowing 
the same host, does not exist. But in drawing-rooms the 
rule is absolute; everybody may talk to everybody. This is 
an intelligent and most practical custom: it facilitates con- 
versation ; it dispels all awkwardness toward your neighbor ; 
it melts cold natures; it makes it possible to pass a pleasant 
hour in a house where you do not know a soul; it gives a 
look of warmth and unity toa room. No one is obliged to 
sit gloomily and in silence between two repelling strangers. 
If you want to speak, you are sure of a listener.” 

The result of this practice is, that it polishes manners still 
further. Says Blackwseod:—*Though you haye the indis- 
putable right to begin a conversation with a lady next to 
you whom you have never seen before, you can only do so 
on condition of employing all the most respectful shades of 
attitude and language: you cannot jump into intimacy with 
her, and can only profit by her presence, provided you show 
yourself to be well worthy of if. The principle which tem- 
porarily equalizes all the people who are united under the 
same roof has other applications besides this one. It isa 
consequence of the self-same theory which obliges men to 
raise their hats when they enter a railway carriage, or an 
omnibus, or a waiting-room, or a shop, or any covered place 
where they find other people. It is the same feeling which 
leads them to bow respectfully to every lady they may en- 
counter upon a stair-case; and if she does not return the 
courtesy, you may be sure from that single fact she is not a 
Frenchwoman. These acts, and others like them, are yery 
civilizing ; they add much grace to life; they induce external 
consideration and respect for others,” 





’ 


Can’r Arrorp Ir.—We often hear the complaint that, 
though dressing fashionably is prettier that not dressing 
fashionably, it costs too much. “T can't afford it ;” is the ery. 
This isa mistake. It really costs no more to dress in taste 
than to dress out of it. But eveu if it did cost more, there 
are compensations in a different direction, 

The Philadelphia Ledger, a journal that has always been 
distinguished for its excellent sense, had a very forcible 
article, lately, on this subject. “A great deal is said and 
written,” it remarked, “about the vagaries of fashion, and 
the ladies are especially blamed, because they do not go on 
in one everlasting suit of ‘ hodden gray” or ‘sodden black,’ 
untrimmed and unornamented. But where would be the 
thousands who now find employment in the multiform modes 
of skill and industry if‘ society’ went back to primitive and 
absolute necessities? So, in all the outlets for expenditure, 
and for the gratification of taste. The very best philanthropy 
is in the judicious expenditure of money, and the more that 
all classes expend, of course within the bounds of proper 
economy, the better is everybody enabled to live. A spirit 
of sordid hoarding is the most depressing influence which 
can affect an individual. Ifa nation or a city of misers could 
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be imagined, we should haye a community worse than 
savages. The barbarian is poor by necessity, The miser is 
wretched from choice. Common sense,in the matter of dress 
and living, is the only guide, and common sense is not so 
rare as many people would have us believe. The women 
have their due share of it, If we are occasionally ‘ stunned’ 
on the street by some very ‘ pronounced’ lady in her ‘ gett’ng- 
up,’ it is because she is exceptional. But to take the things 
which go to the ladies’ ‘make-up’ out of the market of 
capital and labor, would bring on a ‘crisis’ to which the 
famous ‘ Black Friday’ were nothing.” 





Tne Superior ELecance anp AvrHeEnticity of the fash- 
ions published in “ Peterson” isa point, to which, in justice 
to our correspondents in Paris and our artists here, we ought, 
more frequently, to call attention, There is hardly any other 
Jady’s publication left, which is not interested, directly or 
indirectly, in puffing its own home-made designs and pat- 
terns. It is their interest, of course, to represent their cari- 
catures of the styles as the newest and most elegant. This 
magazine,on the contrary, has no object to serve by mis- 
representing the truth. “ Peterson” has no connexion with 
any dry-goods or milliner’s shop. It receives patterns of all 
the most beautiful costumes that appear in Paris, and lays 
the freshest and most stylish before its million readers. To 
prove the superiority of “Peterson” to all others, it is only 
necessary to examine its pages. A comparison is confidently 
challenged between its colored steel-plates and the fashions 
given in other publications. It is hardly going too far to 
Say that itis a fraud to represent as “fashions” the hideous 
things that often appear elsewhere, and which, instead of 
coming from Paris, were really designed in some third-rate 
milliner’s or dress-maker’s back shop, and which make 
frights of every woman wearing them. 

ONE or THE Mosr SryrisH summer materials, where a 
really elegant dress is desired, is Chambery gauze. Worth, 
the great Parisian dress-maker, always mixes silk with his 
Chambery gauze dresses. This gives substance to the gauze, 
as well as produces a richer effect; and almost in every case 
the silk is striped with a soft shade of pearl-gray, mauve, or 
pale blue; but with white Chambery gauzes brighter colors 
are used. What, for example, is prettier for a summer 
dinner-dress than white Chambery gauze over a striped 
bright pink silk? The flounce that borders the skirt is 
white Chambery gauze, and the gauze-train has large revers 
of the striped pink silk. 


; 


A Woman Suourp Dress Herseir suitably to her age and 
style of beauty. Ladies of regular beauty require great 
simplicity in the lines and form of their dresses and outer 
garments; those who are only graceful and pretty, require 
dresses smartly trussed up, dashing bows and saucy bonnets: 
in short, whatever is calculated to give piquant charm to 
their persons. 


Save Many Times tHe Price.—The Phcenix (N. Y.) Re- 
gister says of this periodical :—* Through its valuable season- 
able hints the subscriber saves many times the price of the 
work each year, in renewing the home wardrobe, and arrang- 
ing the natty hats and bonnets, now so common, and easy of 
imitation.” 

Goin Batts are much worn, in the hair, by brunettes, 
this season. Blondes wear jet balls, 


NEW 


REVINHW OF 








A New Vouumez begins with this number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. Subscriptions will be 
taken for either six months ora year. No other two-dollar 
magazine in the country, we claim, can be compared with 
this one, “Peterson” gives, in every number, not less than 
eight pages more of reading matter than other magazines 
at the same price; gives also a colored pattern, which no 
other magazine gives; and gives a double-size colored fash- 
ion, printed from a steel plate, while others give only litho- 
graphs, or plates of only half the size. Many magazines, 
that charge three or four dollars, are not so good as “ Peter- 
son.” The Portland (Me.) Monitor says :—* Only two dollars 
a year, and equal to the best three dollar magazine. Wvery- 
body ought to have a copy of it.” If persons wish back num- 
bers from January, they can be supplied. Additions may be 
made to clubs, at the price paid by the rest of the club, 

Many Lapres, who aspire to a reputation for olegance, do 
not hesitate to put a flower in their hair, even when they 
wear a high-necked dress, This is certainly wrong. A high- 
necked dress, however elegant it may be, does not harmonize 
with flowers, which should be worn only with low-necked 
dresses, A bow of ribbon, or an artistic com), is admissible ; 
but that is all that can be regarded as approved by good 
taste, in a high-necked dress. 


Eiveryturne 1s Goop.—The Yankton (Dacota) Union says 
of our last number :—“ We find so many good things that to 
tell of all would take an age. Everything contained therein 
is good, and there is nothing in that could well be left out. 
We wonder if Mr, Peterson ever dreams of one half the bless- 
ings he receives from the fair sex, thousands of whom he 
blesses, by answering the perplexing question they so often 
ask, how shall I be clothed?” 


Tue MasnionaBie Matertats, this summer, are muslins, 
jaconets, organdies, unbleached linen, and satin cottons—in 
a word, all washing materials, With all their air of sim- 
plicity, toilets of this kind haye great elegance, especially 
Where tastefully trimmed. They also possess the advantage 
of being economical, 3 


Do You THink Yoursetr unhappy, poor, friendless, or 
otherwise worse off than others? Look around, and you will 
see many who have less, even, thin you. Be, therefore, 
thankful that affairs are no worse with you. 


Never Ler a Day Pass without doing some one good ac- 
tion. A day mis-spent is a day lost forever. 


——eeerreeememnmr 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Gustave Adolf, and the Thirty Yeas War. By Z. Topelius, 
Translated by Selina Borg and Marie A, Brown. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co—Until Miss Bremer’s novels 
were translated into English, Americans knew absolutely 
nothing of the popular literature of Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Finland. Since that period Hans Christian An- 
derson, Mrs. Carlen, and other Scandinavian authors, have 
become almost houschold names, ‘The present writer is an- 
other accession to this list of worthies. His “ Qeeen Chris- 
tina,” “ Carl XIT.,” and “ Princess Vasa,” are highly popular 
in Europe, and we are glad to see an effort made to introduce 
his works into the United States. The novels of Topelius 
belong to the historical school, and so combine instruction 
with amusement, The present work tells the heroic story of 
Gustavus Adolphus, one of the most sincere and unselfish of 
monarchs and warriors. The volume is neatly printed and 
bound. 

Who Shall be Victor? By Elza A. Dupuy. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is a sequel to the 
“Cancelled Will,” a novel favorably noticed in the next 
column. 


BOOKS. 
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The Life and Times of the Rev, John Wesley, M.A., Founde” 
of the Methodists, By the Rev. L, Tyerman. Vol. UI. New 
York: Hurper & Brothers—We have here the concluding vol- 
ume of this painstaking and much-needed biography of the 
great founder of Methodism. The reverend author has 
quite fulfilled the promises with which he set out, and has 
given us a fair, intelligent, and comprehensive memoir of 
Wesley. Altogether it is the best account of this great man’s 
life that we have or are likely to have. The present volume 
takes up the narrative in I768 and carries it on to the death. 
of Wesley in I791. A portrait of Wesley, painted when he 
was eighty-five, accompanies the volume. 

Sermons by the Rev, T. De Witt Tallmage. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Hurper & Brothers—The Rey, Mr. Tallmage is a 
Brooklyn celebrity, almost as noted as Henry Ward Beecher.. 
His sermons are, perhaps, liable to the charge of sensational- 
ism; but, on the other hand, they deal with live issues. 
They are peculiar, almost ecceutric, and very ungramma- 
tical; but they are also forcible and full of thought. 

Annual Record of Science and Industy for 1871. Edited by 
Spencer EF, Baird. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper d& Bro- 
thers—In preparing this record of the progress of science 
and industry during the past year, Mr. Baird has had the 
assistance of several eminent men of science, and as he is 
himself peculiarly fitted for the task, the result isa compila- 
tion of great and lasting value. 


Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Julius Oxsar, Edited by William 
J. Rolfe. 1 vol. 16 mo. New York: Harper d& Brothers —An- 
other of those charming volumes, in flexible cloth covers,, 
with notes and illustrations, that, when complete, will make 
the most desirable edition of Shakspeare, for many purposes,, 
in the language. 

An Account of the Battle of Bunker Hill. By David Pulsifer. 
1vol.,16 mo, Boston: A Willioms & Co.—This little narra- 
tive has been carefully compiled; is tersely written; and. is, 
free from national or political bias. A copy of an old map: 
of Boston and Charlestown, at the time of the battle, adds to: 
the value of the volume. 

The Virst German Reader. By George F. Comfort. 1 vol.,, 
12mo. New York: Harper & Brothrvs—This is designed to 
succeed “ The First Book in German,” by the same author,, 
and is © work we can recommend to teachers, students, and 
others, It is neatly bound in flexible cloth boards, 


The Cancelled Will. By Eliza A. Dupuy. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philuda: T. B: Peterson & Brothers —This is by the author of 
“Why Did He Marry Her,” “ Michael Rudolph,” and other 
popular novels, It is handsomely printed, and is bound in 
cloth gilt. 

Beverly ; or the White Mask. By Mansfield Tracy Walworth. 
1 vol., 120. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—A new novel, 
by the author of “ Warwick,” “Hotspur,” “ Stormcliff,” ete., 
works favorably known to readers of fiction, 

Martin Chuzlewit. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Another instalment of Harper's 
“ Household Edition of Dickens,” one of the handsomest and 
cheapest we have ever seen. 

The Woman's Kingdom, By the author of “John Halifax.” 
Lvol., 12 mo, New York: Harper & Brothers —This is an- 
other of the neat duodecimo volumes, in which the Harper’s 
are reprinting Miss Murloch’s novels. 

A Bridge of Glass. By F. W. Robinson. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper d& Brothers—A new novel, by the author of 
“True To Herself,” “ Carrie’s Confession,” etc., etc. We think 
it his best. 

A Brave Lady. By the author of “ John Halifax.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—Another instalment 
of the new library edition of this popular author’s novels. 

Grif. By B. L. Furjeon. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers—A story of Australian life, by that popular 
writer, the author of “ Blade O’Grass,” etc., etc. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. 


A Cuorce or SEVEN ENGRAVINGS, all large-sized for fram- 
ing, is given to any person getting up a club for “ Peterson’s 
Magazine.” The engravings are, “ Bunyan in Jail,” “ Bun- 
yan on Trial,” “Washington Parting from His Generals,” 
“The Star of Bethlehem,’ “Our Father, Who Art In 
Heaven,” “Washington at the Battle of Trenton,” and 
* Five Times One To-Day.”’ When no choice is made, this 
last is sent, as being the newest. For large clubs an extra 
copy of the Magazine is sent in addition. 

Tue “ Noverry Crorues-Wrinerr.”—We understand that 
this great labor-saving machine, with its many improve- 
ments over all others, not only saves labor and time, but 
will pay for itselfin one year in the saving of clothing. This 
Wringer has long been before the public, and has steadily 
gained favor with the people. In purchasing a Clothes- 
Wringer, give the “ Novelty” a trial, and you will be sure 
to give it the preference. 

EXAMPLE FOR THE LApirs.—Mn. Levrz, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has had a Wheeler & Wilson Machine 16 years; for 8 years 
it supported a family of nine persens, two of these invalids, 
running on an average of 19 hours a day, by different per- 
sons, without costing a cent for repairs; some of the original 
dozen of needles are still in use. No personal instruction 
was received, and a child ten years old learned its use 
thoroughly. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “DPeterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address PETERsON’s MAGAZINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Canuton, Adver- 
tising Agent, No. 39 Park Row, New York. 





FASHIONABLE STATIONERY BY Marn.—Messrs. J. E. Tilton 
& Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, make a specialty of 
sending Ladies’ Fine Note-Papers and Envelopes to any part 
of the country by mail. Any one sending them one dollar, 
will receive, post-paid, a box of assorted note-paper and 
envelopes of the latest patterns. Send for their circular. 

“THE CHEAPEST AND Best.”—Says the Fonda (N. Y.) De- 
mocrat:—* It is impossible to conceive how a ladies’ maga- 
zine could be more handsome or perfect than ‘ Peterson.’ It 
is unquestionably the cheapest of the really good magazines, 
The steel colored fashion-plates are a specialty with it.” 

“Bouacut WirH A Price.”—The Camden (N. J.) Democrat 
says:—* This novelet, ‘Bought With a Price, in ‘Peter- 
son’s Magazine,’ is worth a year’s subscription.” 

“PERFECTION ITsELF.’.—The Union (N. Y.) News says:— 
“Bright as a May morning is ‘Peterson.’ It is perfection 
itself.” 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. VII.—Nuvrses. 


Tue thoroughly qualified and Christian nurse will find her 
duties few, simple, and easily performed, whilst, to the in- 
competent and unscrupulous one, they may be proportionally 
intricate, arduous, and perplexing. 

And there are so many of this latter class, who, with a 
mischieyous tendency of ill-judged interference with the 
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} regular and uniform operations of nature, incline to disobey 

¢ and violate those wise and unerring laws, in administering 
to the wants of the new-born, that it is of the very highest 
importance that the mother should be put upon a watchful 
guard of her, to whom is assigned this sacred trust. 

It has been previously stated that a quiet, calm sleep is the 
normal, or natural condition of the infant, during the first 
month of its existence at least. 

Hence a disturbed or broken slumber, attended with nerv- 
ous movements, as jerking of the limbs, a sudden starting 
with loud cries, as in a fright, or a low, moaning noise, 
eyincing pain, all mark an unhealthy state, or artificial sleep, 
and should awaken in the mother an anxiety to learn the 
cause. This condition is mainly the result of cold, improper 
nursing, washing, or changing the infant, or other impru- 
dence, through accident or carelessness on the part of the 
nurse; or else through the agency of paregoric, Bateman’s 
drops, Godfrey’s cordial, or even spirituous liquors given (on 
the sly) by the nurse, to allay the distress caused by im- 
proper conduct on her part. 

The habit of resorting to these poisonous drugs, upon every 
slight appearance or manifestation of pain or uneasiness 
from the above causes, or any other of kindred character, is 
one fraught with the most ruinous and destructive conse- 
quences to the infantile race. Instances of positive infanti- 
cide, and many more of destroyed health and shortened ex- 
istence, from the continuance of this most unnatural custom, 
are well-known to all physicians; and many striking cases 
have been vividly set forth by Dr. Beck in his little work on 
“Tnfant Therapeutics ;” a work that could be profitably 
placed in every mother’s hands. 

Many who assume the important charge of nurse, are pos- 
sessed of so little moral sensibility, that they do not hesitate 
to commence the nefarious trick of “ giving drops” from the 
very first, in a little food or drink during the mother’s sleep, 
for fear the infant may be troublesome, or break her rest at 
night. And thus its healthy nature is changed into one of 
unnatural dullness, which is artfully imposed upon the un- 
suspecting mother by the nurse, as an evidence of her su- 
perior skiil in her profession, and who, not unfrequently, re- 
marks, with an air of triumph, “I never have cross babies.” 
Again, the mother, after vainly essaying, on divers occasions, 
to quiet her babe, passes it into the hands of the nurse, who, 
ever prepared with a cup of drugged tea, or pap, with her back 
toward the mother, gives » few spoonfuls, and soon the child 
is hushed, whilst the good, honest, confiding mother, thus 
imposed upon, only flatters the nurse, by saying, “ whata 
good nurse you are.” 

This deception is often not detected by the mother till 
after the nurse has taken her departure, and not always 
then, for the mother, in her embarrassment to discover why 
her babe is more fretful and restless now than whilst in 
charge of the nurse, too readily attributes it to her tact in 
management, instead of ascribing it to the proper cause, 
Have a watchful solicitude, therefore, ye mothers, for your 
dear offspring, that the seeds of suffering and death be not 
thus early implanted in their constitutions; and thus render 
the task of rearing children painful and anxious, which was 
designed to be one of enjoyment and pleasure. 


ON eee 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


In the Middle States, this, like June, is a month of labor in 
the garden. Weeds are in rapid growth; plants are to set 
out, seeds saved, and various matters require attention. 
Beans, plant for succession. Beets, the Long-blood and Sugar, 
also Mangold Wurtzel, may be planted for stock as late as 
first of July. June is, howeyer, much better. Beets, for late 
winter and spring use, may now be sown, Cabbage, plant. 
Celery, plant. Dndive, sow. Peas, a few may be sown; they 
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seldom do well at this season. 
under head of Farm Calendar. 
In the South—Under favorable conditions plant Beans, 
transplant Cabbage, Cauliflowers, and Broccoli; transplant 
Leeks ; sow Carrots and Parsnips, if needful; sow Endive for 
early crop; a few Turnips may be sown; transplant Celery 
for early supply, and prepare trenches for the main crop; 
Spinach may be sown toward the close of the month; the 
seed will not vegetate if the ground is dry, and, though 
watering is practiced by some, the results scarcely repay the 
labor, Trish Potatoes, plant; Cucumbers, for pickles, plant. 


Turnips, sow. See remarks 


: 
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AB~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper, 


SOUPS. 


Mock Turtle Soup—tThe calf’s head being divided, having 
the skin on, the brains carefully remove and boil separately 
in a cloth; it must be placed in the sauce-pan, with more 
than enough water to cover it; skim while heating, let it be 
parboiled, and then let it cool; cut the meat from the head 
in square pieces, the tongue also; then break the bones of 
the head in pieces, return them into the water in which 
they have been boiled, add three or four pounds of shin of 
beef, knuckle of veal, three or four onions, two small carrots, 
sliced, a turnip also, with black pepper unground; then add 
the brains pounded, and stew gently five hours ; strain, cool, 
and remove the fat. Take a clean stew-pan, place in it four 
ounces of fresh butter; add to it, when fluid, three wooden 
spoonfuls of flour, stirring it well until it browns, some sha- 
lots, or a little of the soup may be added to this, also parsley, 
sweet basil, chives, salt, soy, cayenne, and catchup; strain 
before you add it to the soup, into which you will return the 
pieces of meat, and boil it for upward of an hour; previous 
to dishing, half a pint of sherry or Madeira should be added, 
a lemon squeezed into the tureen in which it is to be served, 
and when in the tureen, add twenty or thirty egg-balls, 


Another —Blanch half a calf’s head sufficiently to draw out 
the bones, cut off the ear and the tongue, taking off the skin 
of the latter, lay all separate until cold, and strain off the 
liquor, adding it to your veal or second stock; cut the meat 
into large square dice, put it into a stew-pan with your 
already prepared stock, and stew it until tender; then strain 
off some of the stock, get another stew-pan, cut about one 
pound of lean York or Westphalia ham, one pound of lean 
veal, a good faggot of basil and knotted-marjoram, two or 
three blades of mace, six or seven cloves, two bay-leaves, 
four onions, the parings of a few mushrooms, half a pound 
of butter, fry them for some time a nice, light brown, and 
dry all up with flour, then add the stock you haye pre- 
viously strained from the cut pieces; if too thick, add more 
stock, and let all boil for some time, keeping it stirred with 
a wooden spoon; when boiled sufficient, strain it through a 
tammy or tammy-sieve into the stew-pan that has! the cut 
pieces of the head, and boil all together; season with sugar, 
cayenne pepper, and salt, juice of lemon, and white wine. 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS, 


A Breakfast-Dish—Two kidneys, one tablespoonful of 
fiour, pepper, and salt, half a teaspoonful of each, one table- 
spoonful of walnut catchup, or walnut pickle juice, two 
tablespoonfuls of gravy, one round of buttered toast, half a 
glass of claret. Skin and cut the kidneys into thin slices, 
and shake the flour well over them; place all the other in- 
gredients, except the toast, in a sauce-pan, and let it boil 
gently for five minutes. Place it at the side of the fire till it 

ceases boiling, add the kidneys, and let it stew gently for ten 
, minutes, but be sure it does not boil. Have the toast ready 
in a hot dish, pour it in, aud serve immediately. 
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Cream Cheese—Take about half a pint of cream, tie it up: 
ina piece of thin muslin, and suspend it in a cool place. 
After five or six days take it out of the muslin, and put it 
between two plates, with a small weight on the upper one. 
This will make it a good shape for the table, and also help to 
ripen the cheese, which will be fit to use in about eight days 
from the commencement of the making, My dairymaid 
laughed to scorn the idea of any cheese without rennet; but 
she is convinced that my receipt is most excellent, and 
literally no trouble. 


Or,—Have a small deal mould made, five inches long, 
three and a half inches wide, two inches deep, with about 
a dozen small gimlet-holes in the bottom, equal distances 
apart. Put into the mould a piece of cloth, letting it hang 
well over the sides. Fill it with good, fresh cream—all one 
skimming; lei it drain for four days, then turn it out (turn- 
ing it over every day,) and in three or four days the cheese 
will be fit to eat. We haye had most delicious cheeses, by 
this process, 

Or,—Take a quart of cream, either fresh or sour, mix 
about a saltspoonful of salt, and the same quantity of sugar. 
Put it in a cloth, with a net outside, hang it up, and change 
the cloth every other day; in ten days it will be fit for use. 

Suvory Toasts—Cut some slices of bread free from crust, 
about half an inch thick, and two and a half inches square ; 
butter the tops thickly, spread a little mustard on them, and 
then cover them with a deep layer of grated cheese and ham, 
seasoned rather highly with cayenne; fry them in butter, 
but do not turn them in the pan; lift them out, and place 
in a Dutch-oven for four minutes to dissolve the cheese. 
Serve them very hot. 

Stomachic Liquor.—Stick into the rind of a fine China 
orange three or four cloves; put it into a glass jar, and then 
add half a pound of sugar; pour in one quart of brandy; tie 
a bladder over the jar, and place it in a sunny window, or 
any other warm place, for twenty or thirty days; shake it 
gently round every day; then strain it off, and bottle it. 

Currant Sauce—Put one tablespoonful and a half of cur- 
rant jelly and two tablespoonfuls of boiling water into a jar,. 
which should stand in boiling water until the jelly is quite 
melted, stirring with a spoon to mix it well with the water, 
and render it smooth. Any quantity required can be made 
in this way, provided the proportions be attended to. 


Breakfast Dish—One pound of rich gravy beef, cut up into 
small pieces, put them into a basin with a small lump of 
fresh butter; cover over with a plate, and place in an oyen 
for about an hour; take out and bruise in a mortar, add salt 
and pepper to taste, and press all into a potting pot; pour 
over melted butter. 


Higgs and Beet-root.—Take some slices of dressed beet-root ; 
toss them in some good fresh olive oil made perfectly hot; 
arrange them in a dish; place some poached and trimmed 
eggs (in a circle) round the beet-root; add pepper; squeeze 
lemon-juice over, and serve directly, 


DESSERTS. 


Vanilla Cup Custards.—Pound a vanilla bean in a mortar, 
and stir it into three pints of milk, eight well-beaten eggs, 
and sugar to taste. Fill your cups, place them in a pan of 
hot water, set them on the oyen, and as soon as a custard is 
formed, take them out. They are very nice if placed on 
the ice in warm weather an hour or two before they are 
served. 

Rice Pudding With Fruit—Put your rice in a stew-pan, with 
very little milk; that is, one cup of rice, one gill of milk. 
Stand it where it will be hot, but not boil; when the rice has 
absorbed all the milk, add to it a quarter of a pound of dried 
currants, and one egg, well beaten. Boil it in a bag till the 
rice is tender, and serve it with sugar and cream. More- 
fruit may be added to the rice if it should be preferred, 
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Aaa 
Green Corn Dumplings—A quart of young corn grated ; PRESERVES, JELLIES, ETO. 
from the cob, half a pint of wheat flour sifted, half a pint of Apple-Jam.—Core and pare any quantity of good, tar- 
milk, six tublespoonfuls of butter, two eggs, a saltspoonful ! appies, weigh an equal quantity of good, brown sugar, then 
-of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, and butter for frying. Hay- } chop up the apples; grate some lemon-peel, and shred some 
ing grated as fine as possible sufficient young, fresh corn to } white gtnger; make a good syrup of sugar, and skim it well; 
make a quart, mix with it the wheat flour, and add the sult } then throw in the apples, lemon-peel, and ginger. Let it 
and pepper. Warm the mic in asmall sauce-pan, and soften } ajj poil until the fruit looks clear and yellow. This is a de- 
the butter in it. Then add them gradually to the pan of } jjejous jam. 
corn, stirring very hard, and set it away to cool. Beat the 
eggs light, and stir them into the mixture when it has 
cooled. Flour your hands, and make it into little dumplings. 
Put into a frying-pan a sufficiency of fresh butter (or lard 
and butter in equal proportions,) and when it is boiling hot, tiehtly 
and has been skimmed, put in the dumplings, and fry them Cae 
ten minutes or more, in proportion to their thickness. Then Gooseberry-Syrup.—One pint of juice, one and three-quarter 
drain them, and send them hot to the dinner-table. pounds sugar. To twelve pounds of ripe gooseberries add 
two pounds of cherries, without stones; squeeze out the juice, 
and finish as others. 




















Pear-Marmalade. Select not too ripe pears, wash and par- 
boil them soft; when cold, rub them through a collander. To 
two pounds of pears allow one pound of good brown sugar ; 
simmer slowly for one hour, then put into jars, and cork 


Corn Porridge.—Take young corn, and cut the grains from 
the cob. Measure it, and to each heaping pint of corn allow 
not quite a quart of milk. Put the corn and milk into a pot; SOE CELLANEOUB: 
stir them well together, and boil them till the corn is per- To Clean Black Lace.—Black lace looks well and nearly new 
fectly soft. Then add some bits of fresh butter dredged with } if washed in skimmed milk, Of course, it is not to be 
flour, and let it boil five minutes longer. Stir in at the last } rubbed, but constantly softly squeezed. When it scems 
some beaten yolk of egg, and in three minutes remove it } clean take it out and put it into a little clean milk, also 
from the fire. Take up the porridge, and send it to the table skimmed, then give it another soft squeeze and directly lay 
hot, and stir some fresh butter into it. You may add sugar } it out on sheets of stout paper, though a newspaper will do; 
and nutmeg. touch it every here and there with the fingers to draw out 

Nwrsery Pudding.—To use up the crusts. Put your crusts } the mitres or scollops, as the case may be; lay sheets of paper 
into a large basin, with any other pieces of stale bread yon } Over the lace, and until dry a heavy weight overall. If 
may happen to have; pour over them as much hot milk as } laid on anything soft, the moisture is absorbed, and the lace 
you think they will absorb; cover close, and let them soak } is not so new-looking. 
allnight. Beat thoroughly one or two eggs, according to } Hints on Making Gum—Procure two ounces best gum 
your quantity cf bread; add, on the same principle, raisins, } Arabac at the chemist’s. Take one moderately-sized lump 
stoned, und sweeten at discretion. Then work in a little § of white sugar, and crush them both together until reduced 
flour to solidify the materials; butter your basin well, and } toa fine powder. Dilute it in eight tablespoonfuls of cold 
boil from an hour and a half to two hours, as your pudding } water for four-and-twenty hours, one ounce to four table- 
is larger or smaller. spoonfuls. When strained it is fit for use. 

Syllabub,— Half a pound of sugar, three pints of lukewarm To Wash Decanters.—Put some fino shot into the decanter, 
milk or cream, one teacupful of wine. Dissolye the sugar } with some cold water, and shake about till the stain is re- 
in the wine, then pour in the milk, in a small stream, from moved, and the glass looks clear. Turn the shot out, and 
a vessel, holding it up very high, so as to cause the milk to $ rinse with clean, cold water, Put the decanter in a bottle 
froth. Inthe country it is best to mills into the bowl, the } rack or in a jug to drain till dry. 
last of the milk which is taken from the cow is richer, 





CAKES. 


Spanish Buns—One pound of flour, three-quarters of a FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, two tablespoonfuls BG eer Decent eae ence Co tememeE onan! 
of TORE WeEPE UL Cees One eT OLY eRSe One pen as made qu'te plain, with a white muslin over-dress; the under- 
Cn ane oan oy UTOEE: ae eo Le skirt has one deep flounce, put on in full plaits; the upper- 
Cut up the butter and rub it well with the flour, add the bee bg i; 

‘ 3 : skirt is simply hemmed, and looped up with muslin rosettes 
euzet Beaute Cheabreny Many eudieinan Stas eee with apricot-colored r:bbon bows in the center. The high 
Sr dort in aah CRO UR Og com wats as Dae waist is made with bretelles, the ends of which form a small 
eller dit ervey oe ex rnOnd ne sum Lkeet eau ey basque at the back. Band and small bow of apricot-colore¢ 
it rise the second time. Butter your pans, and fill them Nia Hat of Site “aeary dlemacul sith pnaibesaneh 
eles eet rial aap uneu as ney/ ate pone SUP COlO REM VesU EAN rirad re OkenetesD ured or Mavve-CoLorep CrAaLais 
oe a ae erp nu ecub there yea ares: AND GrenADINE.—The skirt is of chalais, trimmed with gre- 

Silver Cake.—One cup of sugar, half acup of butter, oneand  jaqine ruffles and bias satin folds, and three large rosettes, 
a half cup of flour, half a cup of milk, half a teaspoonful of made of loose bows of satin ribbon down the front; an over- 
soda, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, the whites of four } 5) irt or the grenadine falls from the side, is finished with 
eggs. Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, then add the | bi95 bands of mauve satin, and is looped up in the back with 
milk and flour with the soda and cream of tartar, whisk the a rosette bow of ribbon. The basque waist is of chalais, 
whites of the eggs to a froth, and stir them in gently at the} oy ored with grenadine, and is trimmed with’ fringe. Tho 
last. A few drops of oil of almonds will give a fine flavor. waist is square in front, sloping off at the sides, and forms 

Sponge Ginger-Bread—Warm a pint of molasses; stir in { q basque at the back. Leghorn hat, trimmed with a bunch 
while warm a piece of butter the size of an egg, then stir in } of slycena and mauve ribbon. 
a large spoonful of best white ginger; dissolve one large} yg. 111.—Canrrace-Dress or Pink Srripep GAUZE Dr 
teaspoonful of soda in a pint of new milk; strain this into } Oyampery, over Pryx SILK.—The under-skirt has three deer) 
the mixture; when cool, sift in as much flour as will make { fy}] plaited flounces. The Polonaise upper-skirt is very mue's 
it stiff, then roll it out in cakes and bake on tins. puffed up at tlie back, and is trimmed with deep fringe. T).o 

Gold Cake—The same receipt as for Silver Cake, except } waist is close, and the sleeves wide, and finished with frizy 


tho yolks of the four eggs should be used, instead of the { Straw hat, trimmed with roses and black lace. 


whites. Fic. tv.— WALKING-DREsS OF BLUE Morrath.—J a9 ¥<i) 


ee 











trimmed with four rows of black velvet ribbon, The tunic, 
which is short, and opens in front, is made in one piece with 
the body, and with the loose sleeves, is trimmed with two 
rows of black velvet. Black lace fichu, fastened in front 
with a knot of black velvet ribbon. Straw flat, trimmed and 
tied with black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. v—Watkr1nc-Dress 0: ‘Poppy-Conoren Siux.—The 
skirt is quite plain, with a plain, white muslin over-skirt, 
looped up in the back, Jacket of dark-green cashmere, 
braided in black. Straw hat, trimmed with poppy-colored 
ribbon and black feathers, 

Fig. vi.—Hovusn-Dress or Gray Mowair, over A Gray 
Fovnarp Perricoat, which is made quite plain. The mohair 
skirt and front of the basque are made longer before than at 
the back, and are edged with a row of scallops headed hy 
narrow black velvet ribbon. A large bow, with ends fastened 
to the skirt up in the back, The sleeves and corsage are 
plain. 

Fig. vii.—Carrtaae-Dress or Burr-Cororen Poncrn.— 
The entire under-skirt is laid in Russian plaits. The apron- 
front of the upper-skirt, the front of the waist and sleeves, 
are plaited in the same manner. The tunicat the back falls 
away like a train, is simply bunched up here and there, and 
with the sleeves and body, is edged with a brown yelvet 
ribbon. 

Figs. vor. AND rx.—WuttE Musuin Bopres, Eperp win 
EMBROIDERED RUFFLING. 

GENERAL Remarks.—We give our usual amount of varied 
patterns, including some of the numerous shapes of hats, 
bonnets, etc., etc. 

Nothing but the coolest, softest materials are to be seen 
now, except at the sea-slde, where soft, flexible woolen 
dresses and wraps are often found yery comfortable; even 
the heavy cretonnas and chintzes, of which so many of the 
so called “Dolly Varden” costumes are composed, which 
are in reality warm, are intended to look cool. We think 
that the immense bouquets, tropical leaves, birds and birds’- 
nests, swinging cupids, and love-lorn shepherdesses, which 
adorn these dresses, are in the very worst taste ; they look as 
if the bed-room curtains had been made to do double duty. 
The true “ Dolly Varden” dress is really picturesque and very 
becoming, except to persons over middle age; and even then 
the gay skirt, open in front, and puffed up a good deal be- 
hind, and the rather short petticoat can be very much modi- 
fied, so as to be becoming. The low-crowned, broad-brimmed 
hats, looped up at the sides, are suitable to most faces, trim- 
ming them according to the age of the woman. Nearly all 
the foulards, chintzes, organdies, and lawns, are covered 
with bright, rather large bouquets, etc., which makes the 
modest, delicate striped, dotted and small-figured cotton 
goods of past years look both palo and plain beside them. 
The immense figures on some of these cretonnas, etc., havo 
given the dresses so common a look, that some very fastidious 
ladies have gone to the other extreme, and wear their dresses 
quite Jong, and gracefully drooped, but not very much puffed 
out, These ladies select the quietest colors, some of those 
indescribable new tints which are so exquisite in themselves, 
though, as we haye said before, not always effective nor 
becoming. 

Tus RusstAn PLartine, which is now so fashionable, takes 
an enormous amount of material; and even if this plaiting is 
not used, the innumerable ruffles or flounces, puffings, quil- 
lings, etc., help to make a dress cost a vast amount. We 
think a reaction must come, and that the plain redingote or 
polonaise, buttoning down the whole length of the front, 
with tight sleeves, will begin to creep slowly into favor. 
Some few dresses in this style have already been made in 
Paris, but they require good figures, and an aristocratic bear- 
ing to carry them off well, Some few grenadines, with large 
checks or plaids, have appeared; but they are not popular. 

Wuire Musiin Dresses are much worn this summer; but 
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persons inclined to stoutness must not be tempted to wear 
them for any other purpose than morning wrappers, under 
pain of appearing twice as thick as they really are. 

Tite LINEN oR Satinerre Dresses, now to be procured of 
all colors, mauye, pale-blue, pale-green, salmon, and light 
pink, may be trimmed with English embroidery and coarse 
white lace. 

3ur tun Brouss Tunro will be made more especially in 
unbleached linen, and to brighten up the ‘unbecoming tint 
of this linen, it will be trimmed with braid work of a more 
decided color, such as blue, green, garnet or violet. Tho 
tunic blouse will be gathered in at the waist with a wido 
belt of morocco of the color of the braid work, fastened in 
front with a high buckle of steel or of cut jet. 

Broap Sasues, especially those falling below the waist, 
and knotted on the left side, are very much worn in evening 
dress; but they look well chiefly on slender persons, 

Tir youngest and smartest spring outer garment is the 
muriner’s jacket, Made of light cloth, there is nothing pre- 
ferable for the intermediate season. 

TLArs are high in shape for the town or for traveling, but 
for the country, one sees some of quite a different style, with 
small flat crown and very wide brims. The crown is trim- 
med round with a series of small bows of ribbon or velvet, 
with two long strings floating behind, sometimes a wreath 
of flowers is added. Yet even in our large towns, the Gipsy, 
Cicily Homespun, and Dolly Varden hats, are very much 
worn, and are usually very becoming. 

Bonnets are sufficiently varied to suit all tastes; some aro 
yery high, with a narrow border, a little raised, and would 
rather resemble hats, if it were not for the wide strings 
which are tied in front. Others, meant to be worn with the 
new coiffures a la d’ Orleans, have no crown at all; they are 
mere borders which go round the chignon, and are joined to- 
gether under the hair with a very large bow of ribbon ; they 
also have very wide strings. We are glad to say that they 
are not popular, for they are very unbecoming, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Boy's Dress or Fawn-Conorrp Kensrymen.— 
The trousers are cut as worn by gentlemen; the jacket is 
short and square, and trimmed with yery broad military 
braid, and the vest is of a dark chocolate brown. 

Fig. 1.—Smanier Boy’s Dress.—The skirt is made in the 
kilt fashion, in very full, broad plaits; the jacket is half 
coat-shaped at the back, and is open in front over a white 
linen skirt, which has a deep, square collar. Plaid stockings. 

Wig. u1.—Lit?7Le Gint’s Dress or Ponarr.—The lower- 
skirt has two rows of braiding, in brown, put on between 
two straight rows; the upper-skirt, which is square in front 
and round ‘behind, is trimmed with one row of brown 
braiding, and is joined at the sides with bows of brown rib- 
bon. The sleeves are short, and the neck square. A white 
chemisette, with long sleeves, is worn with this dress, 

Fig. 1v.—Dress or Wurre Pique for a child two years of 
age, 

Fic. v.imA Youne Girt’s Dress or Gray Monarn.—The 
lower-skirt is made with one ruffle, headed with black velvet 
ribbon. The upper-skirt, which is trimmed with a gray 
fringe, is open in front, and is looped back with bows of 
black velvet, The high waist hasa black velvet collar, edged 
around the throat with a narrow lace. Black velvet sash and 
llack velvet cuffs on the long, tight sleeves. 

GunEraL RemArks.—We wish we had something new to 
chronicle with regard to children’s fashions; but when we 
haye described the mother’s dresses, we have, to a great ex- 
tent, described the little daughter's also. The good, old-fash- 
ioned, simple style of dressing girls has gone out of vogue, 
we are sorry to say, 
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iT DOES MORE WORK; 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK, 


‘Than any other machine. 
OFFICES IN ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


IN AMERICA. 








You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
$290? We answer—It costs 
less than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
We have no Agents, but ship 
M direct to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated cirenlar, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know) using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories 


U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New Yorks 
by using Double Pointed Needles. 1 paper 10c.; 


cEW EAS 6 50c. by mail. A. YOUNG, Pt. Huron, Mich. 










COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per-~ 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 
Sold by deaters in perfumery and 
Toilet Articies. 
TAMMERING CURED by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For 
Description, &c., address Simpson dé Co., Bux 5076, N.Y. 


AYSON’S INDELIBLE INK is acknowledged the best 
in the world, Try it. 


GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than ut anything else. Particulars tree. 
G@. Stinson & O0., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 

















White Glycerine penetrates 
the skin without injury, eradi- 
cates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth-patches, Black Worms or 
Grubs, Impurities and Discol- 
orations of every kind, leaving 
it smooth, soft, pliable, and of 
that perfect clearness and 
purity, which constitute the 
really beautiful complexion. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, N.Y., 

and by all Druggists. 


Permanently 


BEAUTIFUL 








A MONTHI 
Expenses paid. 


Horse and carriage furnished. 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





everywhere, 
"S $75 to $250 per month, war wii: 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. ‘This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. 
Price only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1000 for any machine that 
will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic 
seam thanours. Itmakes the “ Blastic Lock Stitch.” 
Eyery second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, 
or a commission from which twice that amount can 
be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Iil., or St. Louis. Mo. 


gents- Want 





PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


With or Without Wagons. 

















WARRANTED EQUAL TO ANY, 


Circulars on application. 


J.C. HOADLEY & CO., 


Lawrence, Mass. 


$42 
1 A CURE SPEEDILY EFFECTED. In order 
to place UpHAM’s AstHMA CurE within the 
t reach of every person afflicted with Asth- 
ma, the price has been reduced to 50 cents a box. By 


mail, 75cents. Trial packagefree. Address S.C. UPHAM, 
25.8. Highth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sold by all druggists. 


Poy's Corset skirt Supporter 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
Numerous Testimonials in its favor 
are being received from all parts of 
the United States. LadyAgents wanted. 

HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
SoLeE MANUFACTURERS, 
New Haven, Conn. 


ARNOLD & BANNING, New York ; 
D. B. isk & Co., Chicago, 













GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10.000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
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TAKE Back THe Hear. 


Composed by CLARIBEL. 
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BY A. B. CAROLAN. 





‘‘Werncomn! most welcome to California, my 
friend !” said Charles Evans, as we warmly shook 
hands on the wharf. 

I had just arrived by the Pullman train from 
Omaha, having left New York seven days before; 
and the friend of my boyhood had insisted, in 
his letters, when he knew of my intended immi- 
gration, on my passing the first few weeks of my 
sojourn with im, till I should be made,.as he 
expressed it, ‘¢a Californian of.” 

The moon had risen in the clear, June sky 
by the time we had dined at the Russ House; 
and mounting to the seat of a light buggy, we 
started for a twenty mile drive to my com- 
panion’s country-seat. 

“My dear old boy!” he exclaimed, taking a 
good hold of the reins, and touching the fine pair 
of grays with the whip, ‘‘ You can’t imagine how 
delighted I am that you have come out—left the 
land of Egypt for that of Canaan, a land flowing 
with milk and honey.” 

“J have no doubt,” I answered, ‘that I shall 
be equally pleased, if one-tenth of the descrip- 
tions and stories which I have heard and read 
about it is true.” 

« True!’ said he, with an accent of disdain. 
«Why, one-tenth has not been told. I tell you 
what it is, Philip—now that the railroad is com- 
pleted, and communication made go easy, and 
cheap, too, taking all thirgs into consideration— 
the whole East will come here, en masse ; and the 
first who come, by investing in real estate, may 
make their fortunes by selling a portion of it to 
the last.” 

‘A golden prospect, indeed,’’ said I, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘for the first comers! But tell me—how 
did you chance to come here so early? Surely, 
if L reap a golden harvest, you should reap one 
of diamonds; for you haye been here since ’50. 
Wise as I suppose the moye was, I could never 
guess what prompted you to make it.” 

«« Well,” said he, very gravely, ‘‘you are my 
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nearest and dearest friend, and I will reveal to 
you the mystery of my life; it always awes me 
to think of it, and I have never before spoken of 
it to any mortal. 

“You know,” he continued, after a pause, 
“that I received a good education as a physician ; 
and when I was twenty-three years of age my 
father died, leaying me alone in the world, and 
with, perhaps, three thousand dollars in money 
and real estate. I settled in a little village in 
Connecticut, and was doing well; and though 


“sometimes the life seemed rather dull, I think I 


was preity well content. This was in the latter 
part of 1849, In the beginning of 1850, I began 
to feel a vague discontent—why, I can hardly 
tell. I was doing better than usual, and I had 
every reason to think myself a favorite with the 
community among which my lot was cast. But 
still the feeling grew in intensity, until it amount- 
ed to constant restlessness and dissatisfaction. 

‘Well, one evening I felt particularly weary 
and dispirited; and as I happened to have no- 
thing to do, I took up a New York paper to pass 
the time. The word ‘ California,’ in monstrous 
letters, attracted my attention, and I began to 
read the news. You remember the time, and 
how the soberest business letters read like bulle- 
tins from fairy-land. But what struck me most, 
IT remember, was the price-list at the foot of the 
column. Flour, fifty dollars per barrel; sugar, one 
dollar per pound—and all the rest of it. Some- 
how, as I read, I felt still more dissatisfied with 
my present life; but the thought of going to 
California never entered my mind; and if it had, 
would have seemed too wild and absurd for 
serious consideration. 

“Tt was after midnight before I went to bea, 
and I tossed a long time in feverish unrest until, 
after some hours, I fell into a deep sleep, which 
lasted till late in the following morning. In the 
midst of that sleep,’ continued my friend, his 
voice sinking to a low and tender whisper, ‘I 
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saw the wall of my chamber suddenly illumi- 
nated, showing above my writing-table a portrait 
in a large, deep frame; the features—the broad, 
smooth forehead, the lustrous, brown eyes, the 
perfect lips and nose, the delicate ear, the clus- 
tering, beautiful brown hair—all are stamped 
upon my memory. Nothing surprises in dreams, 
and my only emotion was love—love that has 
never ceased to this day, nor will cease till death, 
I have called the vision a portrait, but its real 
appearance was that of a living person, looking 
through the unglazed picture-frame; and I felt 
no surprise when the dark eyes shone, and the 
sweet lips parted in a smile upon me, and the 
small, right hand was stretched forth toward the 
writing-table with a gesture I did not compre- 
hend. Then heavy sleep closed like a great wave 
over me till I awoke in the broad daylight.” 

He paused, and I gazed on him in perfect 
astonishment. I thought he must have taken 
leave of his senses, and was about to speak, 
when he smiled, and motioned me to wait. 

“T see,” said he, “you think this more than 
strange—foolish, perhaps? Now, listen to the 
rest of my story. When I awoke in the morning, 
the light was streaming in at the casement, and 
the apartment was as cheerful as a June day 
could make it; and then, if ever, come perfect 
days,” he added, smiling, ‘But the whole 
dream, or vision, or whatever it was, came to 
my mind as clearly and distinctly as though I 
saw it—and so it has ever remained. Well, as 
I was thinking over it, I mechanically lifted 
some of the papers that were lying on the table, 
and saw written, in a fair, feminine hand, the 
words, ‘ La Californie. Notice—it was not Cali- 
fornia, but Californie!” 

“Why,” said I, “there is nothing very odd 
in that; it is but French for California.” 

«Yes,”’ he rejoined; “and that is the very 
thing to which I wish to call your attention. 
I knew little of the French language at that 
time, but I knew that these words were, as you 
say, the French for the name of the Golden 
State.” 

“The words might have been carelessly written 
by some one who had access to your room,” said 
I. “You surely do not suppose——” 

“T beg your pardon,” he replied; “let us 
leave that for the present. I only wished to call 
your attention to it, to make my story complete. 
I will not,”” he continued, « weary you with an 
account of my feelings on that occasion ; you may 
judge of their intensity by the fact, that in one 
month I was on my way to California. I was 
fortunate in finding a ship just starting from 
New York. with a large number of passengers— 
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adventurers—on board, and a most miscellaneous 
cargo, most of which was owned by the passen- 
gers. I added the whole of my fortune to it, 
invested in a variety of goods. I was so for- 
tunate as to get my passage free, on condition 
of acting as physician on board the ship. The 
Voyage was the usual long, stormy, and weari- 
some one of those days, and it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon it. 

“When we arrived in San Francisco, I sold 
my goods at a very large profit; and then, catch- 
ing the universal fever, I lent all my money out 
at what would now seem a very high rate of 
interest, so as to be free to go to the mines, and 
started off. 

*‘T was not.long in the gold fields till I saw 
that many a man worked hard and made money, 
and then lost it all in sinking shafts, or other 
expensive mining operations; and I determined 
to risk nothing that way—to work only at the 
placer diggings, and to stop when T had accumu- 
lated fifty thousand dollars. Within two years, 
what with my original capital, interest on loans, 
and mining, the goal was reached—and I paused. 
Yes; but the object toward which all my offorts 
were in reality directed—that perfect face, for 
which my heart yearned night and day—was 
still unfound; and with it my happiness must 
ever remain. I had an assurance, amounting 
to infatuation, that fate, or Providence—which 
is the Christian name of fate—had called me to 
California, and would not disappoint my trust. 

“T had bought land—we are entering on it 
now,” said he, as the horses, with a brisker trot, 
turned doryn a lane, between waving fields of 
grain, off the main road. ‘Thad bought land 
in considerable quantities, while I was at the 
mines; as I foresaw that the owners of land 
would be the future millionaires of the State; 
and 1 was thinking of devoting my time to its 
improvement, but decided to work one month 
longer, ‘just tor luck,’ and give the proceeds to 
the poorest man in camp. 

“‘T had not far to go to find that unfortunate 
individual; he was my nearest neighbor—a 
Frenchman—unlucky in everything; unlucky 
in leaving France, where he had sold out at a 
sacrifice; unlucky in coming to America, for he 
had been wrecked on ihe voyage; and unlucky 
in California, for he could barely make expenses 
at the mines. As you may suppose, the bag of 
gold-dust which I gave him was no unacceptable 
present. He felt no scruples at taking it, as I 
had made out well at the mines, and we all 
helped each other. While I was talking with 

him, he addressed one of his little daughters by 

(the name ‘Californie.” I started with sudden 
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ete 
emotion, and glanced at the child—a pretty little 
commonplace brunette, about three years old. I 
could not help smiling. ‘No, that is not my 
fate,’ I thought. Lenoir, her father, smiled too, 

“<T gee,’ he said, ‘you are amused at the 
droll name of ma petite fille. Eh bien, monsieur, 
c’est ma Marie; she did fall in love wis Ja Cali- 
fornie, and she would have la petite so named.’ 

« Further conversation revealed the fact, that 
Marie, his eldest daughter, was living as a gover- 
ness with a rich family of compatriots, in San 
Francisco. She was, he told me, well educated ; 
and could liye much more comfortably with those, 
who were more friends than employers, in the 
young city, than she could with the family at 
the camp; and he much preferred it for her, 
though the separation was hard to bear. 

«But I must abridge my story, as home is 
almost in sight. Within three months I had 
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wooed and won Marie. Ah, my friend! you 
smile; but I had loved her for three years—ever 
since I had seen her exact likeness on my cham- 
ber wall, in that little Connecticut village. Yes, 
my friend; and the writing on that sheet of 
paper, ‘La Californie,’ I have it yet, word for 
word, letter for letter—it corresponds with her 
hand, 

«But, see!’ he eried, ‘there is my castle! 
and here comes two of its garrison,” as two rosy- 
faced girls came to meet us, ‘‘ and soon you shall 
see itslady. But tell me, my friend—you always 
had a reputation for being clever at solving ditfi- 
cult problems—what was that vision? Was it a 
wraith? Or was it truly, in the light of after 
events, a mere illusion of a weary brain?” 

And I beg leave to propound the same ques- 
tions, which I could not answer, to you, my 
reader. 





DON’T FORGET! 





BY MARY W. 


MICKLES. 





Don’t forget! Oh! word that echoes 
All along the lines of life, 
Borne upon the Summer night-wind, . 
Mingling with the din and strife ; 
Falling from the lip of beauty, 
To the waltz gay measure set, 
Quivering through the kiss of parting, 
Sadly flutters—Don’t forget ! 


And, far out upon the ocean, 

While the good ship ploughs the sea, 
To the sailor, in his night-watch, 

Borne on waves of memory, 
Comes a face as sad as tender, 

(And quick tears his brown cheeks wet,) 
While again a fond yoice whispers— 

God be with you! Don’t forget! 


Don’t forget that truth and honor, 
Steadfast faith, and conrage high, 

Lend a strength to meet ill bravely 
With undaunted heart and eye ; 


Words the tender mother murmurs, 
Loving as but mothers love, 

Would those words ’gainst sin and suffering, 
Might, for aye, a talisman prove. 


Prison walls, so darkly frowning, 
Surely hear that sad refrain, 

From the hearts within those portals 
Prostrate, beneath sin and pain; 

Hearts all scathed, scourged, and writhing 
In the torture of regret, 

Oft must cry in bitter anguish, 
God forgive! I did forget! 


Many a midnight to the grating 
Of his barred and bolted door, 
Comes a face his sin has saddened, 
Yet as gentle as of yore; 
While the voice which he remembers, 
To glad notes once ever set, 
Breathes. “ High courage, full atonement, 
Will ennoble. Don’t forget!” 
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ALEXANDER A. 


IRVINE. 


in Summer days, when sea and sky 
Rocked with my rocking boat, 

A wayward boy, I loved to lie 
And dream, and idly float. 

The plash of ripples, low and sweet ; 
The white gull’s glistening wing; 

The anchored sloop; the seaward fleet-— 
And Youth in everything! 


But now my hair is gray, my eyes 
Are dim with manhood’s tears; 

I hardly know those Summer skies 
Across the stormy years. 

If I could be a boy once more, 
Rocked in my drowsy boat, 

And hear the ripples on the shore— 
And dream—and idly float! 


OUR CA'BINET ORGAN. 





BY HELEN BREWSTER RANDOLPH. 





Mortwer laid down the letter with-a sigh. I 
echoed it. There we were, two lone women, in 
one small house, only ten dollars in the common 
purse, and no prospect of work ahead. The 
house was ours, to be sure, and, come what 
might, we were certain of a shelter; but here 
was aunt Laura announcing a visit to us of an 
unknown length, and giving us only tayo weeks’ 
notice at that. 

We had never seen her. When father died, 
four years before, she did not attend the fune- 
ral, as her health was too delicate to admit of 
her making the necessary journey. Cousin An- 
neite and T had been at the same school at Fair- 
mount, and I had my ideas as to what her mo- 
ther might be. 

“Oh, dear!’ said I, « Annette is so fashion- 
able, and, of course, she’ll come too. T don’t 
see where we're going to put them, mother. 
We've only these three rooms; and they can’t 
sleep with us, that’s certain.” 

The sitting-room was large and airy, and 
served us for dining-room ag well. Then there 
was our sleeping-room, and back of this a cozy 
little kitchen, where we took our meals in winter 
There was a small parlor on the other side of the 
hall, but it was unfurnished. We had sold off 
what furniture we could possibly spare, after fa- 
ther’s death, to make the last payment on the 
house. 

** Yes,” said mother. ‘TI wish we could give 
them better accommodations. You and I might 
occupy the small room up stairs, but there’s no- 
thing there but a bed. And what shall we do 
without the parlor? It would take nearly a 
hundred dollars to fix up everything nicely ; but 
where is the money to come from? We might 
possibly borrow it from Dr. Perry. What do 
you think, Annie?” 

“No,” said I. ‘We couldn’t get it without 
giving a mortgage on the house.’ (I had done 
copying for a law office one winter, and knew 
something about such affairs) “and then we'd be 
certain to get sick, and need more money, and, 
presently, our creditor would refuse to wait 
longer; the dear, old house would be sold, and 
we would be cast upon the world penniless. We 
had better sell the cabinet organ. It will bring 
forty or fifty dollars, and we must manage on 
that somehow.” 
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Mother made no objection. She was a timid 
little woman, only eighteen years my senior, 
and had neyer known a sorrow until father’s 
death. Accustomed, as she had been, to his 
adyice and guidance in everything, it seemed 
only natural that she should turn to me for sup- 
port. 

I had tried to fill fathér’s place as well as I 
could. Sometimes I had a pupil in music. I 
Was a good copyist, and there was generally sew- 
ing, or work of that kind to be had, when eyery- 
thing else failed. 

‘Sell the organ.” I had spoken the words 
carelessly ; but there was something of pain in 
my heart at the very thought. There it stood, 
the old friend, at whose side we had passed so 
many happy hours. How could we bear to give 
it up? 

““There’s a good deal to be done, if we sell 
it,” said I, abruptly. «Don’t you think I had 
better see about it at once, mother?” 

I confess that it was with some misgivings that 
I tied on my gipsy, (it was in 1871) preparatory 
to going out. Nothing but the thought of our 
extremity could have nervyed me to expose my- 
self'in places of business, as I felt I must. I had 
determined to make the auction-rooms a last 
resort; and, directing my steps to the nearest 
music store, I called up all my courage, and 
asked to see the proprietor. 

He bowed politely, as I approached him, and 
seemed waiting for me to speak. 

I was less composed than I had hoped to be, 
and felt the color mounting to my cheeks, like 
fire. 

“T have a small cabinet organ, which I wish 
to sell, and thought, probably, I could dispose of 
it here.” 

«Ah, very sorry, indeed, miss; but the fact of 
it is, we do not buy second-hand instruments ; 
sometimes we take them in exchange, part pay- 
ment for new ones. Did you wish to purchase a 
new instrument ?”’ 

“No, sir. I only wish to sell.’ 

‘Anything else I can do for you?” 

“T believe not; thank you.” 

“Well,” thought I, as I gained the street. 
«They say a bad beginning makes a good end- 
ing, and I shan’t give it up, if I try every store 
} in the city.” 
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But, vlas! it was everywhere the same. At “Well, Annie, what luck?’ ‘said mother, a 
some places they would make me no offer at all, } few minutes later, as I bounded into the house, 


and at one or two the paltry sum of twenty dol- “Oh, perfectly splendid! Ive found a place 
lars, or thereabouts. where they’re going to sell it for us, this week, 


Weary and disheartened, I turned my steps 
toward home. ‘ What shall we do?” thought I. 
« How can we bear to have father’s sister dis- 
cover that we haven’t a room in the house betier 
than the dining-room; and our ten dollars won't 
begin to keep us in provisions, not to speak of 
fixing up the house any; and mother is so 
anxious to treat aunt Laura well.” I could have 
cried, had I not recollected my position as head 
of the family. 

I had neavly reached home, when I happened 
to think ofa large music store a few blocks the 
other side. ‘I'll try once more,” thought 1, 
‘and next, the auction-rooms. ‘Weyman & 
Sanford.’’”’ There it was, in great, golden letters. 
«“Tllask for Mr. Weyman; his name stands first, 
probably an old gentleman.” 

My many disappointments had rendered me 
sénsitive, and I went in slowly. 

“Tg Mr. Weyman in?” I said, nervously. 

« Just stepped out,” answered a clerk, briskly. 
“Be in, presently. Ah! there he is now. Mr. 
Weyman, this way, if you please.” 

I looked up; But it was not an elderly gen- 
tleman’s eye that met mine, inquiringly. What 
a brave, honest face it was! Clear, gray eyes, 
and such a firm, good-natured mouth. He was 
six fect at the very shortest. Oh! how insigni- 
ficant I felt, looking up at him, from my five feet 
one inch of altitude, and clumsily stammering 
out my whole story. : 

“JT have an organ to sell, sir—a small one. I 
do not wish to buy a new one; I want to sell it 
for money. Could I find a sale ze 

T stopped in confusion. Tow awkwardly I 
was stating it! 

« Has it been in use very long?”’ said he, pity- 
ing my embarrassment. 

“ Yes, sir, five years. But it has had the best 
of care, and is not injured in the least.” 

« What was the original cost ?” 

“Seventy-five dollars. But we don’t expect 
to get over fifty for it.” 

«“T think we can make some arrangement,” 
said he, smiling. “ We are notin the habit of buy- 
ing, in this way, ourselves; but I can, probably, 
dispose of it for you at a good advantage.” 


for fifty dollars; and if they can’t sell it right 
away, he is going to adyance the money.” 

«Who is?” 

“Mr. Weyman. Oh, mother! he’s such a per- 
fect gentleman.” 

After tea was over, and the work finished for 
the day, we sat down to consider the best man- 
ner of investing our funds. 

“Now, mother,”’ said I, producing pencil and 
paper, “you plan, and I'll count the cost.” 

«Well, then, I think we had better get the 
parlor off our minds, the first thing. But ’m 
afraid we'll never get’ over the carpet; it alone 
will take nearly two-thirds of our money. We 
can’t get a decent ingrain for less than a dollar 
and a half a yard. Why wouldn’t matting do? 
It’s sumimer.”’ 

“ Just the thing,” said I, an idea striking me, 
at once. ‘There are those handsome rugs, up 
stairs, that we didn’t sell; we can use those, you 
know, and it will look real comfortable. Let 
me see. What's the size of the room? Twelve 
by fifteen ; that is, four widths across, and five 
yards down. ‘Twenty yards, at say forty-five 
cents a yard; ought is an ought, twice five are 
ten, twice four are eight, and one are nine. Nine 
dollars for the carpet. Now what about the cur- 
tains, little mother?” 

“How would dotted Swiss do? We could 
rufile them neatly, and loop them back with blue 
ribbon. I think they would be in much better 
taste than cheap lace ones, and not so expensive 
either. They won’t cost over fifty cents a yard. 
Pleven yards will do for the two windows, I 
think; they are not large.” 

« fleven yards dotted Swiss, at fifty cents a 
yard—five dollars and a half. Oh, we're doing 
bravely, mother. Now, there’s the old sofa. We 
could make it look real nice again by covering 
it newly.” 

«1 am afraid this room will look rather empty, 
by the time we get the organ and sofa both out.” 
siid mother, thoughtfully. 

“Well, we can make a box lounge for this, 
and cover it with chintz; it won't cost but a 
trifle. I don’t know exactly what the damask 
will come to, though,’”’ said I. ‘‘ We will call it 

“Do you think you can sell it this week? 1} five dollars; put it on ourselves, you know.” 
would like the money as soon as possible.” “Now the chairs. I think there will be enough, 

Ub is quite probable that IT can. If you will} with the large rocker. Good cane-seated ones 
fayor me with your address, T will have the } ought not to cost over three dollars, * 

‘«Nine dollars for chairs.” 
«Ten dollars for a table.” 


” 
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organ brought. here to-morrow, and, if I make a 
gale, will advise you of it at once.” 
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“Thirty-eight dollars and fifty cents; that ; covering for some small boxes, of suitable size 


leaves us one dollar and a half for extras; and 
twenty dollars for provisions, counting the ten 
dollars me have now.” 
I laid my paper down on the organ, and seated 
“ myself for a farewell song. Mother’s yoice was 
very sad, as it joined mine in a low, sweet alto. 
I knew her thoughts were busy with the past. 
Dear father! If he were only living, there would 
be no need of this sacrifice, My own voice grew 
husky, and my eyes were blinded with tears, as 
I closed the organ, remembering how like this 
they had shut down the coffin-lid, and the pale, 
still face had gone from our sight for ever. 
The next evening Mr, Weyman himself called. 
«Tt was directly on his way home,” he said, 
‘cand he could save us the trouble of coming to 
the store again.’’ He had been fortunate enough 
to tind a purchaser that day. He hoped the 
transaction would meet our approval. He had 
obtained seyenty dollars for the organ, as the 
case was not injured in the least, and age had, 
if anything, improved its tone. 
Seventy dollars! We could hardly believe 
our eyes. 
‘‘T thought you offered it to him for fifty,” 
said mother. 
‘So I did. Perhaps I ought to have waited 
_ to see what it would bring. I saw him smile 
when I said it. Vm glad I ain’t a man, and 
obliged to do business. I’ve a horror of the very 
word.” 

Mother went on. ‘It’s rather odd that he 
happened to sell it so soon; and how kind in him 
to bring us the money immediately.” 

“‘T presume he would do any other deed of 
charity just as kindly,” said I, bitterly, turning 
over the clean, crisp bills, and thinking how 
poverty-siricken we must appear in his eyes, 
selling our household furniture for bread, for 
aught that he knew. ‘ Mother, it makes me feel 
like a pauper,” I said. 

The preparations for aunt Laura’s visit went 
on briskly now. Mother and I exchanged our 
sleeping room for the one up stairs. The furni- 
ture consisted of a mirror, bed, and an hour- 
glass toilet-table, manufactured out of two bar- 
rel-heads and a broom-stick. 

For the dining-room, I had a rude frame for 
the lounge, constructed at the nearest cabinet- 
shop, at a trifling expense. Part of a well-worn 
mattress furnished the cushion, and we covered 
it neatly with bright-colored chintz. It was 
oheerful-looking, if not very elegant. The sofa 
was.a still greater success. Upon taking off the 





and shape, padding them thickly on top, and 
transforming them into very respectable otto- 
mans. I had indulged in one piece of extraya- 
gance for the parlor, and that was a large easy 
chair foronecorner, For pictures, we had a few 
water-colors and crayon sketches, that I had 
done at school, and father’s portrait in oil, with 
its massive gilt frame. My guitar was newly 
strung, and I took care that the room should not 
lack for flowers, of which we had an abundance. 

‘Well,’ said mother, stepping back to view 
the table, after we had changed its position for 
the third time. ‘‘The room really looks better 
than I expected it would. In one sense of the 
word, it isn’t a parlor at all; but it is neat, airy, 
and comfortable, and what more could one ask ?” 

How we did toil through the three weeks that 
followed! Aunt Laura was quite an invalid, 
and all manner of dainty dishes were required 
to tempt her appetite. It seemed as though the 
demand rose with the thermometer, until our 
little kitchen was transformed into a second 
“fiery furnace,’’ with two walking in the midst 
thereof. 

Annette wore white a great deal; it was so 
becoming to her style of beauty. Of course, we 
couldn’t afford to put the washing out, and how 
I grew to detest the sight of those Victoria lawn 
suits. I was on the point of rebellion, several 
times; but mother’s patience was a reproach to 
me. ‘* Neyer mind, Annie,” said she. ‘ We'll 
treat them well, while they are here, and the 
visit can’t last forever, you know.” 

Aunt Laura was in the habit of occasionally 
taking short walks for her health; and from one 
of these she returned, one morning, flushed and 
excited. 

‘Such a piece of luck,” said she. ‘‘ Nettie, 
dear, whom do you suppose I met, this morn- 
ing? I had just stepped into a store to purchase 
some Java canyas, when a gentleman’s voice, at 
another counter, attracted my attention. He was 
looking at gloves, made a purchase, and turned 
to go out, when I recognized Harry Weyman! 
It seemes that he has a music store here, or 
something of the kind. He was delighted to see 
me, and seemed particularly pleased to learn 
that you were with me. I invited him to eall. 
Now Annette, don’t let him slip through your 
fingers, again. I don’t know what he will think, 
though, coming to such a shabby little house as 


this. He knows, too, that we are visiting our 
relatives.” 
*‘Oh! He has been here before,” said I, care- 


old cover of reps, we found it still good, and the § lessly. 


wrong side passably bright. This we used as a 


Annette eyed me keenly, 
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* said mother. Mr. Weyman joined in the request. “I am 


‘* Only on a matter of business,’ 

I almost wished she had not said it. It was 
so hateful in them, I thought, to be always try- 
ing to make us feel our insignificance; and I 
wanted them to think we had one aristocratic 
acquaintance, at least. 

Annette’s thoughts seemed to be of a very 
pleasant nature, all day, for she smiled continu- 
ally. She was unusually sociable, too, and in- 
formed me, confidentially, that she and Harry 
Weyman were almost as good as engaged, the 
summer before. They had met at Cape May; 
but he was unfortunately called home before the 
season was over; had it not been for that inter- 
ruption, she was confident that all would have 
been settled. I accidentally discovered, too, 
how we came to be honored with a visit from 
them. Jt seems that uncle Rogers had met with 
severe financial reverses, the year before, which 
prevented his sending Annette to their usual 
summer resort. She was determined not to re- 
main in the city, and they had come here to save 
expense. 

I did not see Mr. Weyman, the next evening. 
When he called again, several evenings after, 
mother said he asked so particularly for Miss 
Lawrence, that she insisted on my going down. 

‘“‘T shall not make any change in my toilet,” 
said I, glancing down at my rufiled, pink lawn, 
and black silk apron. ‘ Annette is radiant in 
blue silk and white Swiss, and I should only 
look ridiculous beside her. And more than that, 
of what possible interest can I be to Annette 
Rogers’ lover?” 

What an evening that was! The conversation, 
at first, was upon subjects, with which I was un- 
familiar, Long Branch, Saratoga, Cape May. By- 
and-by, art and literature began to be discussed. 
Here I was more at home. Occasionally, Mr. 
Wayman addressed himself to me. His manner 
was deference itself, and I gradually and almost 
unconsciously took part in the conversation. It 
turned upon music. Annette had introduced a 
song, Which, it seems, they had often sung to- 
gether. 

“ How stupid !’’ 
room. 
companiment. 
a piano.” 

Mr. Weyman was silent. I could say nothing, 
for I wes choking with indignation, at her lack 
of feeling. I think she saw that she had com- 
mitted au error, for her next remark was con- 
eiliatory. 

«Annie, dear! do fayor us with a song; you 
used to sing charmingly, when we were at 
school.” 


said she, glancing around the 
««There’s no instrument here for an ac- 
I’m almost dying for the sight of 


particularly partial to guitar music,” said he, 
‘and I see you have a guitar.” 

I took the instrument from his hands com- 
posedly. My embarrassment had gone. I was 
determined that Annette should find I had one 
accomplishment, at least, that could equal hers. 

I chose an Italian love song, full of passionate 
tenderness. My voice rose clear and full above 
the mellow accompaniment, gaining power and 
sweetness at every note. 

A flood of emotion was swelling at my heart ; 
I thenught of Annette, with all her wealth and 
beauty: never a want unsatisfied, never a wish 
unheeded; with no greater pleasure in bite than 
to find her dress fashionable and becoming. 
How this man’s love would brighten all her fu- 
ture; his voice make music in her heart forever. 

And my future? How narrow and cold the 
old life seemed to stretch away before me. How 
soon these brief, bright days would be nothing 
but a memory, and I should take up the burden 
of toil again, to join the innumerable host, whose 
prayer is ‘ daily bread.’’ 

Isang well. I saw it in the look of astonish- 
ment which passed over Annette’s face. And, 
could it-be? There seemed a look of tender- 
ness in Mr. Weyman’s eyes, as he begved me for 
one song more. I declined, as gracefully as I 
could, and, rightly divining what would give 
Annette most pleasure, excused myself, soon 
after, and retired. 

“Oh, mother!” said I, throwing myself down 
at her feet, as she sat at the open window of our 
little room, trying to escape from the fever heat. 
inside. ‘I’m so wretched and unhappy. I 
almost wish I were dead.”’ 

“Why, Annie,’ said she, in astonishment. 
«What is the matter? I never knew you to be 
so discontented before.” 

“7 don’t know what is the matter,” I sobbed 
out. ‘T want handsome dresses like Annette’s. 
I’m jealous of her beauty; I’m jealous of her 
happiness.” 

I might have said that I was jealous of more 
than that: and IT think mother had a suspicion 
of the truth, for her voice was very tender, and 
her hand caressed mine, as she said: “T shall 
be very glad, for my dear child’s sake, when we 
can have our quiet days again.” 

After this I saw but little of Mr. Weyman. 
He and Annette were very much together. He 
called often at the house, and never without ask- 
ing for me. But I thought it was merely for 
courtesy’s sake, and generally found some means 
to avoid him. Aunt Laura was in eestasies. “ She 
sheuld have a son-in-law te be proud cf’ she 
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said. 
one of the best families in New Jersey.” 

They had been gone three or four days. I had 
been out all the afternoon, looking for work; and 


‘Tle was very wealthy, and belonged to § the organ! 
yourself in exchange ?”’ 


Will you take it again, and give me 


I don’t remember what I answered. But I 
presume it was satisfactory; for he took me 


it was nearly dark when I-reached home. I was } right in to where mother sat (he kissed me first) 


surprised to find Mr. Weyman in the little porch, 
apparently waiting for me. I presume I looked 
my astonishment, for he went into explanations 
at once. ‘I have called, Miss Lawrence, on a 
matier of business,’’ he said, ‘‘ and had probably 
better dispose of it at once. The gentleman, who 
purchased your organ, some time ago, wishes to 
return it. If you are willing, he would prefer 
another piece of property in exchange for it.” 

“Siry’ said I, in perfect bewilderment, “I 
don’t understand you.” 

«« Annie,’’ said he, and. his voice was low and 


| 


and told her the whole story. 

«But I thought you loved Annette?” 

“Never,” said he, handing me aslip of paper. 
“TTere is something I must restore to its owner. 
I found it underneath the organ lid.” 

Icaught sight of the words, ‘ Renovating old 
sofa, five dollars.” ‘Yes,’ said he, laughing, 
‘*T confess I had some curiosity to see the room, 
which could be furnished for forty dollars. And 
more than all that, I wanted to know end love 
the little woman, whose clear brain, I felt as- 
sured, would successfully carry out the design 


tender, thrilling me through with a strange de- } which her loving heart originated.” , 





light, ‘‘It is your love that I want. I bought Annette did not come to the wedding. 
JUNE. 
BY MRS. H.R. SMITH. 





Sue comes! with a wreath of roses bright 
Crowning her golden hair, i 

In robe of white, and with step as light, 
As the touch of the unseen air, 

A thousand throats her praise essay, 
In many a happy tine; 

As from every spray, the sweet birds pay, 
Their tribute unto June. 


A thrill of life from her glancing tread, 
Goes down to the waiting seeds; | 

And they start from the bed, with leaf-crowned head, 
And the flower-bud swift succeeds, ‘ 

While she looks at the shimbering buds they dance, 
Drowsily happy, and soon, 

Aroused from thir trance by her quickening glance, 
They open their eyes to June, 








The countless leaves her nod obey, 
And gather the sun’s fierce heat, 
Till notia ray can find its way 
Through them to my resting seat. 
And the brown, old house, that a month ago, 
‘Stood bare in the blaze of noon, 
Peeps shyly now, from-vine and bough, 
Gay with the roses of June, 


Midsummer may come, in her pomp and pride, 
The Autumn with wealth be crowned, 

By the Winter’s fireside, happy hours swiftly glide, 
Each month bringing joy in its round ; 

They may have for me more of the smile than the tear, 
Each bring me some coveted boon, 

And Vl still hoid less dear, all the days of the year, 
Than the days of the month I love, June, 
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THROUGH purple shadows wound the path, 
Bejeweled with red leaves, 

And rambled o’er the upland brown, 
Where lay the golden sheaves ; 

A maiden knelt among the ferns, 
Where crimson sumachs burned, 

And to the tender, pitying sky, 
Her pallid face was turned. 


Beside the sighing, purple sea, 
Two lovers, hand in hand— A 
While dreamed the sunset in the west— 
Walked on the shining sand, 


The, twilight came, a silver link 
Betwixt the day and night; 

One soul’s sweet star had set for aye, 
And two had risen bright. 


Where tender Ave Marias float 
Upon the balmy air, 
And gentle nuns, in cloisters dim, 
Bend low in fervent prayer, 
One calm, pale face grows softly sad, 
One voice, it murmurs low, 
“Sweet saints, protect the two, whose love 
Wrecked mine so long ago!” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


SECOND, LIFE,” ETG., ETO, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49, 


CHAPTER Ix. 

«You must notjudge the young people harshly, 
Friend Bryan,’’ said the doctor. 

“They are not so young,” was the answer, 
‘that they should not have learned decency, 
doctor. I call it immodest, to. be patching up a 
marriage of expediency before poor Ally is cold 
in her graye.” 

The doctor laughed. It was in the drug-shop 
he had encountered the old lady, when they had 
fallen, with one accord, upon the subject which 
was then convulsing the yillage—Robert Bid- 
dle’s approaching marriage. Whateyer the doc- 
tor might secretly think of the affair, he was 
eminently prudent in gossiping about it with 
women. 

“Biddle had to consider his child. Miss 
Webb could not with propriety retain her-posi- 
tion when he was a widower. You know how 
our village-tongues clack.” 

‘Expediency! Just as I said!’ sniffing con- 
temptuously. ‘*I am sorry thee ever brought 
them to my house, doctor. Besides, what proof 
is there of Ally’s death ?” : 

‘Take care! Take care, Friend Bryan!” called 
out young Treadwell, the lawyer, who was back in 
the shop, compounding an efferyescing draught 
for himself. 

“There can be no doubt of Ally’s death, I 
fear,’”’ the doctor said, grayely. ‘1 saw all the 
letters and dispatches which Biddle received. 
They were conclusive, in my opinion. You had 
no doubt on the subject, Joe?” 

Joe looked up from the book he was reading. 
«J had no doubt,’ he said. The little druggist 
had altered since we saw him last; had grown 
thin, and walked more slowly, But his blue 
eye was steady and bright as ever. 

Friend Bryan took up her package of cream 
of tartar. ‘I suppose thee had heard they're 
going into Ally’s house? .The wedding is to be 
next week.” 

Joe put down his book hastily, and stumped 
to the window, 

«The Farrer house, eh?” said the doctor, 
after one disconcerted moment, ‘‘ Well, that’s 
all tight. It, belongs to Biddle, or the child, 
now. Ally made no will, of course; and it 
always was Miss Webb’s home.” 
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‘Through charity. Good-morning, doctor!” 
and the old lady trotted out, with what would 
have been angry haste in anybody but a Quaker. 

‘Biddle means to lose no time, nor money, 
either,’ sneered Treadwell. ‘I did not think 
he could haye taken this woman into the house 
which his wife gave him,” : 

“Jt’?s damnable!’ said the doctor. “ But the 
woman's the worst. What dye say, Joe?” 

‘Tt is not expediency with her. The feeling 
Sarah Webb has always had for that man makes 
her blind and deaf to all beside. She has a sort 
of right to him, it seems to me,” 

“You're always just, Joe. Well, God knows 
what the women see in the fellow. It’s just 
those stolid, bovine sort of men that they always 
choose to dash their hearts against till they 
break. Now, there’s a casein point,’ he.said 
to Treadwell, when Joe had disappeared inte his 
cubby-hole of a chamber. ‘‘ There neyer was 
a finer soul cased in clay than Joe Simms. The 
fellow had but one thought in life—and that was 
Alison Farrars—since he was a boy. But she 
never spared hima thonght.. Because he was but 
five-feet-four, and limped! I tell you, Treadwell, 
women haveno more conception of the real, grand 
truths of life than. monkeys !”’ 

“JT believe you're. right. Ha! there comes 
Sam, from the post-office, coming out of Farrer’s 
house!’ exclaimed. Treadwell. ‘ Hillo, Sam! 
Any important mail for Mr, Biddle? What did 
you take up ?” ! 

‘Foreign letter, sah. Marked immediate. 
Goin’ on wid it out to Miss Webb’s. Tink it 
likely Tl find; Massa Biddle dah,” with a 
grin. 

‘By George! Where the deuce can that be 
from, doctor? I’ve a presentiment there’s news 
of his wife,’’ 

«Pish! I told you, Treadwell, there could be 
no doubt on that score. Biddle has several 
foreign correspondents, on iron.”’ 

But the doctor’s curiosity was more roused 
than he acknowledged, and he kept a vigilant 
eye on Biddle, when, an hour after, he was seen 
returning from his daily visit to Friend Bryan’s. 
He tipped his hat to the doctor’s and Treadwell’s 
noses, as they appeared over the blue lights in 
the drug shop, with that judicious mixture of 
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gravity and cheerfulness in his smile which he 
thought best suited his condition. 

“T told you it was nothing but iron !’’ ejacu- 
lated the doctor. 

«WTe has not seen the letter,” said Treadwell. 

He had not seen the letter. Sam, penetrating 
through the snow on the porch of the farm-house, 
at Friend Bryan’s, rapped in vain at the door, 
and finally going in, left it on the hall-table. 

‘« Biddle “Il get it sooner or later,” he mum- 
bled, and decamped at full speed. Presently 
Miss Webb came down the stairs with the baby 
in her arms. The rich, bright colors she wore 
now, for the first time in her life, suited her 
dusky, peculiar face. There were moments 
now when even Friend Bryan admitted that 
‘the peaked, whey-skinned creature had great 
beauty.” Sarah was waiting now for Biddle. 
In her room she had just spread out the clothes 
she had ordered for her wedding. All the money 
she had saved for years had gone for them. She 
meant to be fitly adorned to her husband. There 
was something piteous in the care with which 
this woman, who had no taste in dress, labored 
over frills and folds, making the best of every 
trace or vestige of beauty, when love first came 
to her thus late in life. Her very cheek grew 
full and red. She sang and chirruped to Jenny 
over her work. She had plenty of love and hap- 
piness to spare for the child out of her own brim- 
ming cup. Its mother had wronged her; but 
she was dead now. , 

Nowhere so dead, Sarah thought, ag out of 
Biddle’s heart. He never loved Ally. He had 
only come back to his own now—his own! 

She was singing as she came down the stairs, 
and caught sight of the letter on the hall-table. 
Tt bore a foreign post-mark, It doubtless brought 
further tidings of the ship-wreck, perhaps the 
recovery of Ally’s body. Biddle was coming up 
the lane. She could hear his horse’s hoofs 
crunching the crusty snow. He would be with 
her for only an hour to-day. She was greedy of 
every moment with him. The joy of possession 
in his love was yet eager and keen. She would 
give him the letter, when he was going, but not 
till then. This dead Ally should not steal him 
from her now for one moment. 


She put the letter in her pocket. Biddle over- | 


stayed his hour. The letter, for some strange 
reason, weighed her down, as though it had, in 
truth, been Ally’s dead hand clutching at her 
skirt. 

“You have not heard again from the Susan 
Hall?” she said. She never had spoken of the 
ship, nor his wife before; but now, somehow, 
she could not be silent. Biddle, on the other 
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hand, was quite willing to talk freely of the 
whole matter. He thought it natural and pro- 
per that Ally’s name should become a household 
word between them, and that Sarah should feel 
for her as a dear sister gone before. 

“No. I do not expect to hear again,’’ mourn- 
fully, shaking his head. 

“«The—the She was never found?” 

“No. Iam so glad you have spoken of this 
to me, Sarah. No; there was no hopes of re- 
covery of the body when the last letter was writ- 
ten. If found, it must be alive. Not,’ he added 
quickly, ‘that there is any danger—— I mean, 
chance of that.” f 

The silence that followed was awkward. Robert 
rose to go. He was more tender and effusive 
in his affection to-night than usual; kissed her 
again and again, pressed her eyelids down with 
his fingers. 

«There is a dreadful look in your eyes I want 
to shut out. A look as though you were bidding 
me good-by. Have you anything to say to me, 
Sarah?” 

“To say? No. Nothing.” 

“No trouble that Ido not know? Nothing to 
tell me ?”’ 

“No! no!” 

“Good-by then, my darling.’ Yet he came 
back again, after he had reached the gate. “You 
are sure there is nothing, Sarah? Your look 
frightened me awhile ago. But it is gone now. 
Go to mother, Jenny. You must teach her to 
call you that in time, dear.” 

“Yes, Pll teach her. I’m the only mother 
she will ever haye now.” 

She left the child standing on the porch, and 
went up to her own room, locking herself in. 
«Alive? alive? God could not use me so!"’ she 
muttered, over and over to herself, as she lit the 
gas, drew a chair under it, and, taking out the 
letter, deliberately tore it open. 

The next moment she burst into tears of relief. 
The letter was but a few hastily scrawled lines 
from a trader at the Bermudas, dated a few days 
later than the last intelligence which Biddle had 
received, telling him that a rumor had reached 
that port that one or two of the crew of the 
Susan Hall had been picked up from a raft by a 
vessel bound to one of the Bahamas. “Tt is 
very improbable that a woman could be among 
these thus reseued,”’ the agent added. «I would 
advise you to build no hopes whatever upon the 
rumor. But I instantly dispatched a messenger 
on your behalf, and will be able to write defini- 
tely on his return. You may look for the letter 
a week after the receipt of this.”’ 

«Improbable? It is impossible !’’ Sarah cried, 
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hysterically. ‘Oh, dear, little Ally! To think 
how you used to be my child, my darling. And 
now I am praying for your death. But you are 
dead, poor child!’ and she sobbed, and shed 
genuine tears for the dead woman; yet feeling, 
underneath, it was time that she was out of the 
way, and that she had her turn for happiness. 
She was quite confident that she need not fear 
any further tidings; but she did not know what 
to do with this letter, and sat turning it over 
anxiously. ‘* Robert would only think it natural 
for me to open it in my eagerness. He need not 
know it was in my pocket all the evening. But 
why should he be tormented with anything be- 
fore the other letter can arrive? There is no- 
thing definite in this.”’ She walked to the fire, 
holding the letter doubtfully a moment, then 
threw it boldly in. 

“Of course we will not be married until the 
other dispatch arrives. But there is nothing in 
this. The trader is a gossip, and delighted to 
be of temporary importance. There is nothing 
in this whatever,’’ And she repeated it so loudly 
and confidently, that she thought she believed 
what she said. 





CHAPTER X. 

“Bur this is the second time you have post- 
poned the wedding for a week, Sarah!’ ex- 
claimed Biddle, discontentedly. ‘People are 
wondering what it means. Everybody in the 
village is wondering. One does not like to ap- 
pear ridiculous.” 

“No,” Sarah said, absently. They were 
walking up the narrow street together. ‘ But 
give me another week. I have a reason.” 

‘What is it?” he grumbled, falling into his 
usual monotone. ‘I’m sure you’re quite ready. 
And if you were not, you ought to consider my 
feelings a little. It’s miserable to be homeless, 
and separated from you and Jenny in this way. 
I’m like a boat without a rudder apart from you, 
Sarah. That is,’ hastily, ‘‘in matters belonging 
to a woman’s province. Of course the man is 
the head in important affairs.”’ 

«The steamer was in on Friday, which would 
bring you letters from the Bermudas?” 

“Yes,” with a startled look. “TI told youl 
looked for no more news from the Bermudas. 
What news could there be?” 

‘‘None, I know. None.’ © 

“Ts it any fear of such news that has caused 
you to delay our marriage? Your seruples are 
morbid, Sarah, and unworthy of you.” 

“J know it; but give me another week. 
no letter comes a, 

** We will be married,” sharply. 
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imply a reproach on me, which I do not choose 
to bear, Sarah.’ They walked on in silence. 
He was sorry he had spoken roughly, when he 
looked at her. The last two weeks had changed 
her in a manner for which he could not account. 
A sudden, approaching footstep, or the opening 
ofa door, drew the blood from her face, and 
left it ghastly. Her bright playfulness was gone. 
She was on guard, rigid, watchful, even in the 
midst of that electric passion, which sometimes 
thrilled and bewildered him. 

They came that moment opposite the drug- 
shop. There was the usual coterie of gossips 
about the store inside. Treadwell came out, as 
if by accident, and interrupted them. 

«Ah, Miss Webb! Bright, frosty morning. 
Tow d’ye, Biddle? Oh! by the way, there was 
nothing of importance in that foreign letter that 
Sam took you out the other day ?”’ 

“Sam? Foreign letter?” 

‘Mr. Biddle receives letters by every steamer 
from his former partner in Moscow,” suggested 
Miss Webb, gently 

“Ah, true! Moscow?’ said Treadwell. <‘T 
had forgotten Moscow. I thought it might have 
been—the Bermudas, you know.” 

FONOt 

“What the deuce does he mean?” puzzled 
Biddle, as they struck into the frosty road. 
«Sam brought me no letter.” 

She was silent. Now, if ever, was the time to 
tell him the truth. But to what end? She had 
waited two weeks, and the promised tidings had 
not come. If there was anything to tell, the 
next steamer must bring it. She was doing her 
duty; but she would drink every drop of hap- 
piness possible to her. j 

Biddle was prosing on. ‘What could Tread- 
well have meant now, Sarah ?”’ 

‘Meant? Nothing. We is the worst of that 
gang of gossips that infest the village. ‘They 
peep and pry incessantly. I would shake them 
off, if I were you, Robert.’ 

«How would you like to shake them off alto- 
gether, Sarah? Them, and the Village itself?’ 
lowering his voice mysteriously. 

«What do you mean?” 

“How would you like to leave the village? 
Tye had the matter under consideration for some 
days, Idid not mention it, because the mind of 
woman is naturally not fitted for business. But 
T always consulted Alison in all matters suited 
to her comprehension, and I will do the same 
with you.” 

“Yes, Robert.’’ 

“It's an offer I have received. You can keep 


“Your fears | a secret, Sarah, I know.”’ 
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“Yes. I can keep a secret.’ 

“Very well. Alison could not, poor child. 
This offer is from Hernshaw, former partner in 
the mill,” 

‘‘Hernshaw? Why, he went away inimical to 
you and his partner.” 

“TI beg your pardon; not to me,” with a 
knowing smile. ‘‘ Hernshaw and I have always 
been in correspondence. He knows my value 
among men of my own business.”’ 

«Ym sure he must, Robert,” with a bright, 
proud smile. 

“Hernshaw’s idea is to start a mill in Illi- 
nois, and give me part owner, on condition that 
I bring the good-will I can command to it, away 
from this manufactory.” 

“Ts that honest?” 

“Tt is a mere matter of business,” fretfully. 
«Women always look at such things crookedly, 
somehow. If I accept his offer, 1 must go at 
once, and in sucha way as to completely blind 
the people here as to my movements. I would 
resign on pretence of going to Moscow. Plausi- 
ble enough, you see, in the present demand in 
Russia for engineers and mechanicians.”’ 

«Yes. Very plausible.” 

«*You do not like the scheme?” 

“Dear Robert, I am willing to’go with you 
anywhere. Ifa can be your wife, what does the 
place matter to me?” 

‘But you think the course mean and dishon- 
est?” he persisted. 

«It seems dishonorable to me,’’ gently. 

Biddle stalked along beside her in dogged si- 
lence. Ally would not have so opposed him. 
Whatever he did was righteous in her eyes. 
But when they reached Friend Bryan’s gate, a 
nobler impulse seized him. 

**T believe you’re right, Sarah,’’ he said, hold- 
ing out his hand. “I wish you'd always tell 
me frankly what you think right. We men get 
our consciences seared, that’s a fact.” 

Sarah leaned on the gate, watching him as he 
went away, seeing, as by a flash of intuition, 
how she might become a visible Providence to 
this man, steadily leading him to all that was 
pure and true in life. Or she might 

“Do not ask any sacrifice at my hands,’’ she 
muttered, stretching out her hands, as to some 
unseen power. ‘I have only him—only him !”’ 

She spent the remainder of that day in her 
chamber, reading devotional books, among which 
the most frequent was Thomas a Kempis. She 
prayed, but in long, set formulas. When she was 
alone with her God, it seemed easy to be pure 
and truthful, and to give up this one chance that 
life had offered her. But at the first look into 
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Robert Biddle’s eyes, or touch of his hand, she 
was ready to give up heayen for his sake. Yet, 
if this woman fell, it was from heights to which 
few of us have risen. 





CHAPTER XI. 

In was to be a very quiet wedding. The vil- 
lage remained dumb before Biddle concerning 
it, and met him with a stolid face; but there was 
a vague discontent and revolt in the very air. 
He walked the streets like a man guilty of some 
capital offence. The very trees and shrubs in 
the garden, when he shut himself up, seemed to 
be mourning for Ally. 

There was a certain amount of pig-headed ob- 
stinacy in Biddle, however, that made him more 
resolved in his course for the opposition, though 
it galled him to the quick. 

But the praise or blame of the village did 
not touch Sarah Webb. The steamer was #n, 
and there was no letter. She was free now to 
accept the happiness which God had given her. 

«We will go to New York for a few days when 
we are married.” 

‘« As you will, Robert.” 

«We will leaye Jenny with Friend Bryan.” 


“No! Iwill never allow the child to leave 
me. V’lldomy duty. I will be a true mother 
to her.’”” She spoke more sharply than there 


was need, 

The wedding-morning came. Sarah’s trunks 
steod ready corded in her room. Friend Bryan 
was too much woman not to have relaxed her 
righteous indignation in view of a wedding; she 
bustled in and out perpetually. .Her heart ached 
for the girl, who had no mother to bid God bless 
her. 

«How plain thee wears thy hair, my dear? 
Thy face would bear it rolled up ahoye the tem- 
ples—so. Inotice that silly girl of Phelps’ has 
worn hers so since she came from New York. 
No doubt the fashion obtains among the world’s 
people.” A little kindness touched Sarah. Her 
eyes filled as she laughed, and tried to obey her. 

“Thee has not caught the idea. Give me the 
comb.” The old lady deftly twisted the mass of 
beautiful hair, and ‘then turned Sarah’s face to 
the glass, smiling above it. Something moved 
her init. She stooped and kissed her. ‘I he- 
lieve thee is a good woman,” she said, and went 
out. 5 

In a moment she was back. ‘I have put up 
a lunch for thee—some of those biscuits thee 
likes. And TI promised Robert Biddle I’d send 
Jane Scrumpsit down to put the Farrer house in 
order before thee returns. But I'll go myself. 
Tt shall be comfortable and home-like to thee. I 
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have set aside a dozen jars of that marmalade of 
which Robert is so fond. 
tea, or a bit of lunch. Thee will soon learn these 
odds and ends of housekeeping knowledge,” and 
out she bustled again. 

Sarah Webb’s heart beat hot and fast. This 
homely talk of breakfasts and dishes which she 
could cook, that Robert would like, made real to 
her, as nothing else had done, that, in a few 
hours, she was to be his wife. Nothing to do in 
her whole life to come but to show the love, in 
simple, every-day ways, which had been hidden 
as a thing of guilt in her heart so long. As she 
stood fastening her hair, and buttoning the fawn- 
colored trayeling-dress, the gloomy shadows 
seemed to suddenly fall away from about her. 
She was not naturally a morbid woman; she 
would! have been happy in any homely house, 
sewing, cooking, coddling the sick, if she had 
had her fair share of love meted out to her; but 
hers had been the Cinderella fate of the poor 
relation, and-sitting in the cinders and ashes is 
not apt to sweeten the temper anywhere out of a 
fairy story. When she was dressed, she smoothed 
down her neat waist with her hands, and looked 
steadily at herself. ‘TI am a right wifely-look- 
ing body,” she said, laughing softly to herself. 
There was a good deal of the child left in poor 
Sarah. She went to her trunk, and took outa 
certain ruffled and laced white apron, which she 
meant to wear at their first breakfast together, 
and put. it on, to see the effect, blushing, and 
ashamed to meet her own eyes in the glass. 

She had put it away, and turned, still blush- 
ing and smiling, to the window. It was a mild 
day in March. The warm air melted the snow 
in patches on the hill-sides. One or two cows 
loitered lazily along the muddy road, grazing the 
tufts of grass in the ruts; over the yet frozen 
stubble fields, and black skeleton forests, the 
warm, blue sky bent, flecked with scarce-moyving 
drifts of brown cloud. <A lazy black fellow, going 
into town, slouched down the hill, his hands in 
his pockets, whistling a lively air. There was a 
bright, joyous music in it, going straight to 
Sarah’s heart, which she had never found before 
in the loftiest harmonies. 

Friend Bryan opened the door, her bonnet on. 
“Robert has come, my dear.” 

“T am ready,” said Sarah. She meant to 
walk ito the door, but sat down. Was she a 
child, that her knees shook under her, and her 
voice died in her throat. Was happiness such a 
new thing in the world that she need tremble be- 
fore it thus? 

“Tt is new to me,” she thought. 
come to him in a moment,’ she added, aloud. 
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“Don’t be long, my dear. The clergyman is 


It is a good relish for } waiting in the church, Robert says, already ; 


and it requires quite fifteen minutes to drive in. 
I shouldn’t wonder if that boy took twenty. 
And I don’t suppose the church is warmed. Pll 
go and ask.”” She was hurrying off, but stopped 
at the door. ‘Oh! here are two letters that the 
colored boy from the hotel brought up after 
Robert. The postmaster feared he would have 
no chance to deliver them, if you started directly 
from the church. Thee can give them to him, 
after thee is his wife. Perhaps that may bring 
him good luck, in one of them.” 

‘«Give them to me.’ Sarah had risen, and 
was not smiling. 

«Thee’ll be down in a minute, my dear? 
Robert is not likely to be patient.” 

Sarah nodded, looking at the letter which she 
held uppermost in her hand. ‘The old lady went 
out, leaving the door open. ‘The soft, spring air 
blew in the white window-curtain, flapping it to 
and fro; she could hear the swash of the cows 
tramping through the muddy pools, and at the 
door the crunching of the gravel under the wheels 
of the carriage which was waiting for her. In- 
side, in the hall below, she heard Robert’s leaden, 
monotonous yoice. 

She did not lift her eyes from the letter. The 
post-mark was New York; but the writing was 
that of the agent of the Bermudas. 

When she was alone, she opened it, quietly, 
her hand not trembling now. It contained but 
a few lines. 


‘Duar Str—It is my pleasant task to inform 
you that our fondest hopes are realized. My 
agent, on reaching the Bahamas, discovered that, 
there was a woman among the passengers res- 
cued, and that her name was registered as Ali- 
son Biddle. We could obtain no further trace of 
her, howeyer, and presumed that the captain of 
the vessel, the Stoleaway, had offered her a pas- 
sage back to the States. As the Stoleaway had 
not yet discharged her cargo, which would re- 
quire her to touch at different points, some time 
may elapse before you will see your wife. Of 
her safety you need have no further doubt. Ac- 
cept my sincere congratulations, and believe me, 
very truly, “Gnorar N. SAnpERs, 

“N. B.—I will forward this letter by a private 
hand, to be mailed in New York.” 


When Friend Bryan entered the room a few 
minutes afterward, restraining her impatience 
as best she might, she found Sarah standing 
idly, precisely where she had left her, looking 
out at the mild, spring day. 

“Ts thee ready, my dear ?”’ 
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Finding that she did not answer, Friend Bryan } plunged into the pit with her eyes shut. How 
repeated the question, tapping her sharply on } she was te escape the swift, certain punishment 
the shoulder. Sarah turned to her, dully. } awaiting her, she knew not. She only knew 

‘Ts thee asleep? Robert is waiting. Is thee } that she could not give up this man whom she 
making up thy mind so late as this ?”’ loved. Not if death itself claimed him, instead 

The " glézed look began to disappear from { of this puny woman, who called herself his wife. 
Sarah’s eyes. ‘‘I am making up my mind,’ } But her brain, always ready and shrewd, was 
she said, dully. already full of busy plans. Something must be 

Friend Bryan moved testily back and forth. } determined on, and that at once. Ally might 
She had but little patience with nervous, whim-} already haye reached the village, and the mes- 
sical women. She put up the window, bowed the senger be on their track eyen now. It was be- 
shutters, and then glanced at the clock ‘It is} fore the days of telegraphs, so that she had not 
half-past ten, and the train starts at eleven. Is} that dread before her. 
thee coming, Sarah ?” At nightfall, they were nearing the town of » 

Sarah tore up a sheet of paper she held crushed } Carlisle, where they meant to remain until the 
in her hand, and let the pieces fall slowly in the ; next morning. The lamps were lighted in the 
fire. car, and made a dull, smoky glimmer. Jenny, 

«Yes. Iam coming,’’ she said. who had wakened, began to compose herself 
again to sleep. 

«Ti’s night. Shall Jenny say her prayers ?”’ 

CHAPTER XII. she said, as usual. 

THE wedding was over. Robert Biddle sat ‘No, child.” Sarah hastily covered her, and 
beside his new wife in the narrow, straight-} leaned back against the window. 
backed seat of the car, with Jenny on his lap. The words sent a fiery pang to her heart. 
They had been married for three hours now, and } How she had planned to live a thoroughly re- 
had left the village a hundred miles behind ; yet } ligious life, when she was Robert Biddle’s wife ! 
Sarah had not given him a dozen words. She} How she had meant to teach Ally’s child, as 
had left Jenny altogether to his eare, too, not } Ally would have taught her, to love her God! 
youchsafing even a look to the child, who was } Now—— 
fretful and frightened by the unwonted noise She turned hastily, and threw her arm about 
and motion. These things affected Biddle un-} the man, who sat stiff and sulky beside her 
pleasantly. He was not a man to bear with ne- “If you knew what J have given up for you, 
glect from anybody, least of all a wife. He had Robert!” she gasped, with a sob, her head rest- 
not braved the displeasure of his little world, ing weakly on his shoulder. 
and married Sarah for a companion, to have her Biddle looked down, puzzled. It had seemed 
sit with her face like a ghost’s, staring out at} to him that the sacrifice, if any, were on his 
the muddy fields, regarding him no more than} side, ‘Indeed! You were so abstracted that 
the wooden pillar at her back. He was very } I thought you had forgotten me.” 
fond of Jenny; but no man, even the best-tem- “I was only thinking,” lifting her head hastily, 
pered, cares to nurse a baby on his wedding-} with a quick glance at the sullen droop of his 
journey—and Robert Biddle was not the best-} mouth. «I was only thinking what is best for 
tempered. us todo, In regard to the’ future, you remem- 

The car was nearly empty, and he could say } ber the plan you mentioned to me some time 
what he thought, without fear of being over-} ago?—the offer made you in Illinois ?”’ 
heard. “‘Yes, to be sure,” on the instant alive and 

“The child will be very much of an annoy-} eager, ‘I had a letter from Hernshaw yester- 
ance!” he grumbled, laying it, im a doze, on the} day. I tell you there’s a fortune there for the 
seat in front. ‘I am sorry you persisted in} picking up. But I thought you opposed it, 
bringing it.”’ Sarah—thought it dishonorable, or dishonest, 

Sarah turned her head, and looked vacantly } eh?” watching her anxiously. 
at the child. It was a miniature Ally! There She was silent a moment. ‘I was mistaken, 
were the small features—the pink and white} probably, or over-punctilious. The matter was 
skin. She shuddered. not. clear to me.” 

‘** Perhaps it would have been as well to have “Tl explain it to you,’ hurriedly. «I am 
ieft it,” she said, with the yague thought that if} under no written contract with these men at 
Ally had her child, she would, perhaps, not fol- } home, you understand—tacit altogether. Sull, 
low them, nor claim her husband. She had} a strict rendering of honorable rules—custom, 
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and all that might hold me bound to them. Issafe The danger of meeting Ally would be 
know certain secrets of the business, command over, and no messenger would know how to fol- 
a Jarge amount of patronage, and it hardly seems lowthem. But a seeret instinct told her that a 
the fair thing to take these to a rival manufac- } moment’s delay in Carlisle would be fatal. ‘* You 
turer, and one who has injured our establish- { see the guide,’’ holding it before him. ‘The train 
ment as Hernshaw has done. Besides, the fact { for the north leaves in ten minutes. We have 
that I had done this would injure Hernshaw, if {just time to pass from one depot to the other.” 

it were known, materially with thetrade, If I “Tt seems unnecessary haste,’ he grumbled, 
go, it must be secretly. If I could manage’ to } drawing her shawl up on her shoulders, as, with 
give the men at home the slip, and establish my- ; a loud rumble, the train rushed through the 
self in Illinois, for a year or two, all would be } brilliantly-lighted streets and into the depot. 


safe.” The car-doors were flung open, and a crowd of 
“Yes. Ina year or two, all would be safe,” ; men poured out on the platform. 

she repeated, mechanically. Mr. Biddle began leisurely to gather up Jenny, 
« Hernshaw’s terms are such that I feel I ought | the wrappings and satchels. 

not to refuse them. That is, if it is right to go,” ‘‘Make haste slowly ; that is always my motto 

emphatically, and still watching her closely. when traveling. JI haye known more trains 





“(TJ advise you to accept it,’’ she said, de-} missed from over-haste But you are not 
eisively. ‘We cannot afford now to let trivial } attending tome, Sarah. What do you see out of 
scruples stand in the way of real benefits. The } that window?” 
way seems easy enough. Blind the people in “Nothing! Nothing!” turning with a nervous 
the village at once as to your whereabouts. Let ; shiver. She really did see nothing but the usual 
us alter our course, go on immediately to New $ wooden platform, with its half-dozen clamorous 
York. Write to the owners of the mill that you } hack-drivers, chasing the train, and cracking 
have received advantageous offers from Russia; {their whips up at the windows. There was 
direct the house to be let, and order whatever } the inevitable door, with its gilt-lettered sign, 
letters are intended for you to be forwarded to } * Ladies’ Waiting-Room,” and narrow window, 
Moscow, to the care of the consul, from whom ; through which she caught a glimpse of the red- 
you can get them, you know, with a little delay. } hot stove, the counter piled with stale cakes and 
Then, under another name, you can quietly go } mouldy oranges, and the young lady in French 


.on to [llinois.””* jewelry and frizzed chignon behind it. Two or 
‘<T don’t like an assumed name,” said Biddle, {three cloaked figures were scattered here and 
discontentedly. there through the dimly-lighted room, 


‘Well, that is not material,’ breathlessly. Why should she be sure that one of them was 
Her eyes were glittering, her cheeks hot. “The } Ally? There was no reason for such a mad 
essential point is that we should escape now. } fancy, yet she knew it. There are imminent 
You will not stop at Carlisle, as you purposed. } straits in life, when keener senses are given to 
See, there are the lights of the town yonder, } us than sight or hearing. . 

You will take the northern train to-night, and “Tam quite ready,” rising, as the car, with 
go on direct to New York. Once in New York, {a slow, scrunching sound, jarred finally, and 
and every clue to us is lost.” stopped. ‘We will call one of these hacks 

«I do not see the necessity of such haste. You } and drive straight to the other depot. Robert? 
take my breath, Sarah, with your plots and } Just give your checks to the hackman.” 
plans. This matter can be decided in a week, { ‘I never trust my checks out of my own 
or two weeks.” hand,’ dictatorially, for she was gathering up 

«When an important change is to be made, } the reins of authority a little too promptly, and 
the sooner you begin the better. Once in New jhe felt them, and balked. “You will under- 
York, you can communicate with Hernshaw.”’ stand my way of traveling presently. I will 

«That’s true! That’s true! You really think { leave you and Jenny in the waiting-room, while 
it essential that we should not stop in Carlisle!" } I look after the baggage.” 

“T certainly do.’’ She drew out a railroad ‘No; let me stay here, on the platform. Not 
guide from her pocket, trying in vain to conceal } there, Robert! Not there!” 
her neryous haste; but her very lips were dry “Tt looks very comfortable, and. there are 
and parched. If Ally had followed the letter, ; several ladies inside,’ with his had on the 
she was somewhere on the direct line to New } door-knob 
York; she might be in Carlisle Once let them “JT must stay in the fresh air. I am faint,” 
‘diverge from the stxvight route, and they were } and the deadly pallor of her face seemed to bear 
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witness to her truth. “Do not open the door, ; I love you! I love you!’ catching his arm 

Robert.” with her hand. It was the cry of a soul who 
Biddle hesitated, still holding the knob in his} had chosen him and death; but it died on her 

hand. parched lips. They moved, but uttered no sound. 


«« Well,” after a moment's indecision, ‘just as } The touch of her hand carried its meaning, how- 
you please, Sarah. I will not be long in finding } eyer, to Biddle. It was his wedding-day. 
the baggage.” ‘My darling,’ he whispered, softly, patting 

«We have but ten minutes, remember.” it with his own. ‘*Come; the carriage waits,” 

He hurried away. That danger was past. But} he said, aloud. 
she could not leave the door, though a horrible; They went down into the lighted office. A 
fear seized her of the woman whom she believed } gentleman, lighting his segar at the gas, turned, 
to be inside—an actual, shuddering fear of} standing very erect, as is the habit with lame 
poor, silly Ally. The very glance of her eye} people, and touched his hat to them, 
would wither her, she felt. The next- moment ‘“‘Hillo, Simms! Sorry not to have seen you 
she wondered at herself, a cool, strong woman, } on the train,” cried Biddle, cheerfully. ‘We 
to allow nervous depression to so enfeeble her. } are just off. Good-by !”’ 

But the fear was real. She could not put it away. ‘«Good-by! You go on to-morrow ?”’ 
She clung to the child, as if it were something} Biddle caught a warning glance. ‘Yes, we 
tangible to saye her. gQ on to-morrow. Good-night!”’ 

If this new life of guilt was to keep her fenced «Was that man on the train with us?” 
in continually by terrors such as these; if her “Yes. He stops at Carlisle. Kept out of the 
whole nature were so changed, and fouled, and } way, I suppose. He felt he would be de trop, eh, 
degraded in one short half-day, what was her} Sarah? Here ig the carriage.” 
life to be? She stepped in, and placed the child on the 

But she had no time for thought. There was} seat opposite. Biddle fussed outside about the 
a movement inside. A lady, small and slight, ; trunks. Meanwhile, Simms had left the office, 
Sarah saw through the half-open door, had risen, } and strolled across the platform. The woman 
and was examining the red-lettered time-table } in the cloak still stood at the door.of the waiting- 
over the cake-stand. She spoke to the woman } room, irresolute. 
in waiting. “Well, that is all right. Now seven minutes 

“The southern train leaves this depot, they } to catch the New York train, driver,” said Bid- 
told me? I am in urgent haste to go on to-night. } dle, and sprang in and shutthe door. The hack- 
T hope I have made no mistake ?” man mounted and cracked his whip, and the 

Tt starts in twenty-five minutes. You have} carriage rolled smoothly over the muddy streets. 
bought your ticket?” Sarah, straining her eyes through the dingy 

Sarah caught the child by the arm and drag-; window, saw the two dark figures meet on the 
ged it hastily across the platform. platform. There was a shrill ery. 

“Do you know who that is in there?” she} But the carriage rumbled on, and the dark- 
whispered, fiercely. ‘It is your mother—your } ness closed behind them. Biddle had heard and 
mother—your mother !”’ seen nothing. 

She did not know what she said; her heart 
beat hard and loud, and drowned all other 
sounds. She began to laugh, and then checked 
the discordant sound, suddenly, upon her lips. 
At the other end of the now deserted platform, 
she saw Robert Biddle’s big, lumbering figure 
slowly ascending the steps. The lady had come 
out, and stood in the door. They were all, in 
the dim night, so many shadows together. 

If she went to him now and said, ‘“ Robert 
Biddle, there is your wife |” 

She waited one moment. There is always a 
moment given when the choice of heayen or hell 
is set before us, in which to ask God’s help. 
Sarah did not ask it. She had nothing to guide 
her but her own passionate heart. 

She went across the platform and met him. 








CHAPTER XIII. 

Simms, crossing the platform, met the lady, 
who was neryously pacing up and down, watch- 
ing for the lights of the approaching train. 
Something in her gait caused him to stop, then 
to follow her breathlessly. 

He touched his cap. 

«Can I help you in any way, madam?” he 
said. 

She turned and threw back her veil. - 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. « Ally!” 

This was the shrill ery which Sarah had heard. 

Ally did not cry nor scream. Her poor, little 
body and soul wasso full, brimming over with hap- 
piness, that no joyous surprise seemed strange to 
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her. She caught his arm, and held it tight, 
laughing and sobbing softly to herself. 

“Tt is you, Joe! It is you!” she said. «I 
did not know who I would see first. I thought, 
maybe, Robert or Jenny. And it is you, after 
all. Why, what isthe matter?’ as he staggered 
and sat down on the bench. ‘‘ Your hands are 
like ice.” 

“Tam glad to see you again, Mrs. Biddle,” 
said Simms, controlling himself. ‘That's all. 
We thought you were dead, you know.” 

«Yes, yes! Oh! I have such dangers, such 
adventures to ‘tell Robert!’ she clasped her 
hands with the old, childish laugh, which Joe 
yemembered, as, alas! nobody else did. ‘ Only 
think how long itis since I heard from my hus- 
band. Have you seen ‘him? And my baby?” 

The tears rushed toher eyes at the word, and 
choked her. She turned her head away. She 
could not'look at him while he answered her. 

Joe did not answer at once. How, in God’s 
name, was he to break this news to her? Or 


neeil he break it? Was there any chance of 


keeping it from ‘her for the time, of following 
Biddle, and bringing him and the child to her, 
and go letting the fatal tidings come to her by 
degrees? Thoughts came like a flash to him. 
But as he sat silent, he forgot that she was wait- 
ing for his answer; forgot how she had carried 
that question— my husband, my baby ?”’—un- 
answereil out of the very borders of the grave, 
through all her long, weary journey, the sharpest 
pang of all she had to bear. 

He was wakened by her catching him by the 
‘shoulder, and turning a white face up to him. 
“Tg he dead? ‘Is that what you mean?” 

«Your husband is alive and well, Mrs. Bid- 
dle, and your child.” 

«hen why did you frighten me, you foolish 
boy?” putting both hands up to her forehead, in 
an old way she ‘had when she was perplexed or 
terrified. ‘Is—is it time for the train? I de- 
clare I am so bewildered I hardly know what I 
am saying,” with a pitiful, little laugh. 

“Tt is not due yet,” gravely looking at his 
watch. Now, if ever, she must be told—the 
minutes were going. But, in all his trouble, 
there was a curious joy, at the bottom of the 
poor, little man’s heart, at finding her unaltered, 
the same old Ally; at recognizing the familiar 
little tricks of gesture, the odd whims of voice 
and accent, which other people called affectation, 
but which were so exquisite and dear to him, 
He eyen noticed how plump and rosy she had 
grown, how the blue eyes sparkled as they did 
“years ago. 

* You wish to goon this train ?’’ he said. 
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“Why, of course. You never were ship- 
wrecked, and wandering back home, to people 
who thought you dead, or you would not be so 
leisurely in your moyements and your talk, 
How long must I wait ?” 

«The train is due in five minutes.” 

She sat down on the bench beside him, witha 
weayy little sigh. ‘‘Tell me something about 
them, then—anything you have heard Robert 
say. Or Jenny? She can talk a little, Robert - 
told me.” : 

COMMMittler 

“Have they taught her to name me? Can she 
say mamma?” 

«T have heard her say it.” 

His tone was so dry and cold, that Ally was 
silent. She folded her hands over her breast, to 
keep down the throbbing at her child’s name. 
To think that she could speak for strangers, and 
she, her mother, had never heard her. How 
could Joe know all that these two years had 
been to her? Howshe had been dragged out of 
the very jaws of death; how big and wide the 
world was, where she had gone wandering about 
alone from her husband and her child. But 
Robert would know! She was going back to him 
—back! In a few hours she would be there. 

«Tt will be just daybreak when I reach the 
village,” she said, turning breathlessly, and with 
glistening eyes to Joe. ‘And I will go out by 
the back way through the lane, home, and steal 
up to Robert’s room. I would not write ; I wished 
to surprise him. He will waken to find his wife 
beside him that he thinks is dead. Only think 
of it !”’ 

«Mrs. Biddle,” said Joe, rising, desperately. 
«You must not go back. ‘To tell you the truth, 
your husband is not at home! Be calm, I beg 
of you. He is He is here.” 

“Here! In Carlisle! Why have you kept 
me here? Come, let us go! Is Jenny—is the 
child with him?” She was trembling, and pale. 

Joe was standing now. Something must be 
done, and at once. Biddle was of course at the 
only hotel in the place; but he could not take 
her there to confront him and his new wife. 
“TJ do not know where to find him, precisely. 
Stay here, Alison, and I will bring him to you. 
That is the quickest way, believe me.” 

“But it is not the quickest,’’? pulling at her 
cloak, and gathering up her satchel, nervously. 
«Oh, let me go with you! I will not be in your 
way; ’ma good traveler. But I must see him ! 





A minute counts for so much now, Joe.” The 
tears were on her cheeks. 
«Come with me then,’ desperately. And, 


hurrying down the steps, Joe led the way to the 
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hotel, through the still busy streets. One effort 
he made to break the news to her. 

‘Miss Webb is with your husband, Mrs. Bid- 
dle.” 

‘© Oh, of course,” calmly. ‘If Jenny is there. 
Let us haste !” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Snoms left Alison in the parlor of the hotel, 
while hé went to the office to look for her hus- 
band. Alison paced up and down, watching the 
door. Ina moment Robert would come through 
it! And her baby! her baby! 

Her brain was so heated and strained, that 
every feature of the room stamped itself indeli- 

bly on her memory. Through her whole life, 
the remembrance of mortal pain, brought back 
the gay, dirty walls, the smoky light, the heavy 
smell of a thousand dinners that stifled the air. 

The door opened at last. Joe Simms stood in 
it alone. He limped in. «They are not here. 
They have not been here. ‘There is no other 
hotel in the town,” he said. 

The blank dismay and alarm in his counte- 
nance made her hide her own disappointment. 
“‘No matter,” she said, cheerfully, «It is only 
afew hours longer delay. I haye waited two 
years already, you know.” 

“Stay here,’’ said Joe. ‘I will find him if he 
is in the town.” 

Joe left her hastily, and, calling a cab, drove 
direct to the northern depot. A sudden suspi- 
cion seized him. He remembered the foreign 
letter, and Biddle’s hesitation at answering him 
about his stay over-night. Could the man haye 
known of his wife’s safety? Was this marriage 
a guilty flight? Impossible ! 
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He went in. ‘ We were too late, Ally. They 
have taken a train for the north.” 

Ally did not speak for a minute. « Oh, well,’’ 
with a broken, little laugh, ‘I can follow. How 
far are they before me?’ 

“Tcannot tell. The hack-man was not sure 
whether they took passage for New York or Buf- 
faloe. The trains start within a few minutes of 
each other,” 

“Tt would be easy to settle that, if we only 
knew what Robert’s business was, that tok him 
from home, I know the names of his corres- 
pondents in the trade in New York.” 

**T do not think,” said Joe, with a gulp, ‘that 
Biddle had business in view in this journey Fe 

“What then?” She looked up at his silence 
with quick alarm. ‘Why do you look in that 
way at me? You are concealing something! 
Robert has been ill? or the baby?” 

Joe answered, but in tones which he himself 
hardly heard. 

But she heard them. 

“What do you say 2” she cried, thrusting back 
the poor cripple with both hands, her face 
ghastly. ‘‘ A wife? Married ! It is false ! false!” 

The silence of death followed! She stood with 
both hands over her eyes. Simms dared not” 
speak. 

“Oh! you thought I would believe you!’’ she 

‘ said, in the same low, expressive tone. «You 
; Slander skillfully when you try. You hated 
: Robert Biddle always, because——” 

$ Because I loved you,” said Joe, gravely. 
“Go on, Alison! There is neither sin nor shame 
jin my love. That matters nothing now. I am 
telling you the truth. I saw your husband mar- 
vied this day to Sarah Webb.”’ 

; She turned from him, groping to find her way. 





Yet he drove to the depot. The last train had Suddenly she began to speak very fast, in a 
been gone ten minutes. Lounging on the stand, { childish, dazed way. ‘Did you—did you see 
he met and recognized the hack-driver, who had } them, Joe? Well, I was dead, you know—he had 
taken Biddle to meet it. aright. I thought of it in the shipwreck. I 

Tn half an hour Joe was back at the hotel. He} wondered if he would marry again. But 1 
stopped with his hand on the knob of the parlor- ; thought he would wait until poor little Ally was 
door. His own troubles he could whistle, or / cold in her grave. I ” And then she turned 
fiddle, or, perhaps, pray aside; but this must be on him, full comprehension in her face. «Oh, 
met face to face. ‘*I’d rather put a knife to her | my God! Married? Robert?’ 





throat than tell her,” he said, with an oath, the{ Joe caught her as she fell, a heavy, senseless 
first on Joe’s lips since he was a boy. $ weight on the floor. (10 BE CONCLUDED. ) 
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PirILEss, pitiless falls the rain, Once I had treasures in wife and child, 
Now—oh ! merciless pain— 
My heart cries out to the tempest wild. 


And bleeds at the pitiless rain. 


Cold is the cruel blast; 
Shud’ring I think of the graves again 
Where I buried my happy Past. 
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BY HBLLA RODMAN CHURCH. 
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I wap recklessly committed myself to attend 
a literary entertainment—a thing quite out of 
“my line,’’ in spite of a few modest ventures in 
print, that had rather astonished me with the 
result of being published and paid for; and now 
I sat trembling at the prospect before me. 


a cat-in-a-strange-garret feeling when I got there, 
besides a general disinclination to go at all. 

I began to say something which I meant to 
be to the purpose; but Mrs. Ryechurst’s calm 
eyes were looking me through, and penetrating, 
as it seemed to me, my shallow depths, and I 
only floundered hopelessly. ‘If there is one 


Mts. Ryehurst, my prospective hostess, had } thing that I cannot get along with,” Thad heard 
always appeared to me as one of the most envi- } the lady say, ‘it is an illogical woman;” and — 
able beings on the face of the earth. She had this recollection made me feel more silly than 
family, money, health, and an only son. She $ ever. 
was past being young, but not old. She was “ Perhaps,” said Mrs, Ryehurst, kindly, ‘‘as — 
clegant-looking, dressed beautifully, and all her } you are alone, you will allow me to send the 
belongings and appointments were of the very ; carriage for you. Shall I expect you at eight 


best order. She was one of those people who know } o'clock ?” 


everything, and can detect a false pretension, or 
a wrong quotation, in a moment. Her library 
was the very gem of collections; and people felt 
that they must have their wits about them when 
they came in contact with Mrs. Ryehurst. 

This lady had been graciously pleased to ap- 
prove of a dreamy sort of article of mine, that 
{i did not quite understand myself; and I heard 
that she had pronounced it “* quite a remarkable 
production for a tyro.’ TI looked in the Dic- 
tionary afterward, to see what this meant. 

IT had always looked upon the literary re- 
unions held at Mrs. Ryehurst’s with a sort of 
awe—rather in the light of Masonic mysteries, 
or Druidical rites; but I had no literary friends, 
and I had not so much as lifted my eyes to an 
entrance into the temple. Indeed, I was not at 
all sure that I desired it. S 

But, one afternoon, while gazing distractedly 
at various coveted volumes in Messrs. Bind & 
Co.’s emporium—a chronic amusement of mine, 
that did no one any harm—lI encountered Mrs. 
Ryehurst. 

She spoke flatteringly of ‘* My Cloud-Chariot.”” 
I was a young author, and this was pleasant to 
my ears. 

“T would like to have you come to me to- 
morrow evening,’’ continued the lady. ‘ Will 
you do so? Just a few cultivated friends, who 
meet for private reading of our favorite authors. 
No dressing or dancing, Miss Darleigh; but I 
can promise you, at least, an instructive evening.” 

Iwas rather bewildered. With one compre- 
hensive glance i had grasped a handful of ob- 
stacles—nothing to wear, no one to go with, and 


’I managed to express my thanks in some sort 
of fashion ; and it was only after I got home that 
I realized the situation. I stood fully committed 
to meet several formidable people whom I had ~ 
never seen, and of whose habits and ways I | 
knew considerably less than if they had been — 
South Sea Islanders. ; 

At the boarding-house, which had been m 
} abode for the last three years, there were two 
old ladies of fabulous age, three old maids, | 
deaf old bachelor, and the proprietress, who wa 
; a connexion of mine. Under these circumstance) 
my movements were, of course, frankly discu 
sed and commented upon; and the conclave very » 
generally assured me that this invitation to Mrs. ~ 
Ryehurst’s was quite a feather in my cap. v 


« Any family ?” asked Mr. Null, the deaf old 
bachelor, who always expected to have thivrs 
explained to him. ; 

“Plenty of it!’ snapped Miss Barleygrov’ 
who represented “family,” in our circle, } 
virtue of her descent from a colonial govern 
“Her mother was a Mason.” 

The old gentleman looked a little wild at thiy 
it sounded like woman’s rights; and as 
would be a trumpet-call to action on his p 
his landlady hastened to shout in his ear, *“ 
son.” 

‘One ewe-lamb,”’ said Mr. Null, solemnly 

} he looked at me, and shook his head. b 

“A great goat, more likely !? exclaimed M 
Barleygrove, contemptuously. ‘Darwin J 
hurst is one of the most conceited, disagreea 
fellows I ever saw—and it is not at all lik: 

) that Meta will be favored with even a glim\ : 
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4 THE 
him. He does not usually adorn his mother’s 
rties.”” 
“T have not been promised anything of the 
nd,” said I, demurely. «‘ Mrs. Ryehurst men- 
ned particularly that it was to be an instruc- 
e evening.” 
‘What shall you wear?”’ asked cousin Rebecca. 
“Well,” I replied, thoughtfully, «*I have not 
t decided whether it is to be my blue poplin 
d coral pin, or my coral pin and blue poplin.” 
‘You might wear white,’ suggested Miss 
rleygrove, ‘“‘and your hair in curls—that 
uld be very appropriate, I think.”’ 
“T am afraid,” said I, “that I would look 
e a young lady who had written ‘A Sonnet to 
tose’—and I’d rather not.” 
‘«*Rose’ who?” asked Mr. Null, in an injured 
ie. No one had shouted at him for the last 
2 minutes. 
‘No Rose at all,’’ shouted cousin Rebecca, 
stily. 
But Mr. Null felt suspicious that he was not 
ting all that was going, and he peered over 
me quite belligerently. 
As soon as I could I retired to my room, to 
‘d a council of one, on the subject of my-dress. 
lat cultivated people (and I was afraid, dread- 
ly, literary and learned people, too,) wore 
en they assembled for mutual edification, 
sa problem I could not solve; but my com- 
1y wardrobe was embodied in the blue poplin. 
was a lovely color, and nicely made by a good 
ss-maker. I had the comfort of knowing that 
itted me to perfection. Fortunately, I had 
ne hair, (of my own, I mean,) and said hair 
led. Curls might be frivolous under the cir- 
nstances, but as they were natural, I con- 
ded to let them fall, as usual, from the back 
my comb. 

‘in faking an inventory of my charms and be- 
ings. it did not seem to me that I had much 
des the hair; but when I turned my thoughts 
rd, in view of the company I was te meet, a 
dful blank greeted me. I could only hope 
sten to the wisdom that fell from the lips 

e others; and, perhaps, if I maintained a 
eet silence, they would not find me out. 
would be a difficult thing for me to do, if 
ceived any encouragement to talk—but it 
not at all likely that I would. 
arious funny articles for the evening’s adorn- 
it were offered me in the family, even toa 
mn wreath, and a necklace of gold beads ; for 
seemed impressed with the idea, that going 

Irs. Ryehurst’s was a very awful undertak- 

Fe it behooyed them to see, for the honor of 

ehouse, that I was properly equipped. 
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} My only care was to look as though I were not 


ceeded. 


ele 

Tum carriage came very punctually, and I 

rolled away, with a delightful sort of feeling of 

} having always been used to it. I think I had 
been, in imagination. Cousin Rebecca some- 
times accused me of conducting myself like a 
reduced princess. All the family saw me off; 
and I felt quite elated, until I approached the 
house. 

There was no display of light. It evidently 
was not to be a very festal occasion; but my 
heart sank within me, as my foot sank into the 
soft carpet, when I found myself on the dreaded 
threshold. 

Subdued gaslight, and a student-lamp on a 
table, in the middle of the room, threw a soft- 
ened brightness over the apartment, where I 
found only my hostess, and one quiet-looking 
lady. This was a relief; and when Mrs. Rye- 
hurst had welcomed me, and established me ina 
seat, I began to breathe more freely. 

But I soon became sensible of a frigid atmos- 
phere. The painfully-light orbs of the lady near 

; me were performing a slow march of inyestiga- 
tion over my five-feet-one of humanity, giving me 
the unpleasant feeling of being crawled over by 
a frog. 

I tried to survey her, in return, and dis- 
covered, by degrees, that she was a particularly 
wiry-looking female, shaped very much like two 
boards put together. There was an utter desti- 
tution of anything like fullness about her; any 
curves of outline—any drapery, or superfiuous 
trimming. Her black-silk dress was black silk, 
‘and it was nothing more,’’ being guiltless of 
frills, puffs, or flounces. Her hair, of some un- 
distinguishable color, was very scant, and tightly 
screwed at the back of her head. She gave one 
: impression that the tenth of solid in the 
3 
i 


human composition -had been left out in her 
case, she had such a generally washed-out ap- 
pearance. 

My neighbor eyed me disapprovingly; and 
then, as though utterly hopeless of finding any- 
thing in me worth cultivating, she took up a 
pamphlet that lay beside her, and, apparently, 
forgot my existence. 

Mrs. Ryehurst glanced rather uneasily at her 
absorbed guest, and made a few pleasant re- 
marks to me. ; 

“T did not catch that lady’s name,” said I, 


in a low voice. 


My hostess replied, in the same tone, “Mrs. 


| dressing for my photograph; and I think I suc- — 
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Shaker, wife of Professor Shaker—a very re- } 
markable woman. She assists her husband in 
classifying his specimens, and often writes parts 
of his lectures.”’ 

I did not think this style of employment cal- 
culated to produce a very lively effect on the 
mind—and Mrs. Shaker seemed absolutely 
stony. 

Presently, there was another arriyal, a rather 
stout, dark-looking lady, very much gone to red 
ribbons. She had a long streamer of scarlet rib- 
bon dangling from the side of her head, a huge 
bow of the same color at her throat, and laven- 
der gloves. Her dress, of dark-colored silk, 
rustled and trailed; and she entered the room 
with a magnificent, sweeping courtesy, and an air 
of knowing generally what was due to society. 

A pleasing smile diffused itself over her face, 
and she immediately fell into conversation with 
everybody at once. She was introduced as Miss 
Labberton, a lady of whom I had heard ocea- 
sionally as a professional reader, and I surveyed 
her with some curiosity. 

Those lavender kids gaye me a dreadful con 
sciousness of paws; though this very question 
had been discussed in the family council, and it 
was decided that, under the circumstances, 
gloves would be inadmissible. It was almost 
the first time that I knew I had hands, and I 
tried in vain to dispose of the inconvenient ap- 
pendages. I attempted to draw them under my 
cuffs, but they would not go there. I then 
covered them with my upper-skirt, but found it 
preposterous to sit in this fashion ; I folded them 
a la Napoleon, but felt as if I had no arms. 
Finally, I glanced cautiously around, and, find- 
ing that Miss Labberton was the only one of the 
party who represented ‘‘style,’’.in the way of 
gloves, I ventured to produce my troublesome 
members, and regarded them with a feeling of 
thankfulness that they were not large and red. 

While occupied in this manner, I heard some- 
thing that sounded like, ‘* My son Darwin, Miss 
Darleigh.” 

Looking up, in dire confusion, I encountered 
a pair of very laughing eyes, but an otherwise 
demure face, as the gentleman, whom Miss Bar- 
leygrove had pronounced ‘‘a great goat,’’? made 
his introductory bow. This, then, was the ‘ con- 
ceited, disagreeable” youth, who had apparently 
caught me in the act of admiring my own hands ! 

My face burned and tingled, and my ideas 
were wandering in space. I could not have 
spoken had it been to save my life. I think the 
gentleman was preparing to say something, when 
the arrival of the evening took place, and every- 
thing else was forgotten. 
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A tall, gaunt-looking lady entered the room, 
attired in a costume of black and white, and 
sporting a formidable eye-glass, that was at- 
tached to a yard or two of black ribbon. 

At the mention of her name, I sank into utter 
insignificance. It was Miss Star, the celebrated 
astronomer; a lady who laid claim to the dis- 
covery of a planet on her own account, although 
savans declared that it had been discovered long 
ago by some one else; but it was a great deal 
eyen to dare such a pretension, and, on the 
strength of it, Miss Star became a planet, her- 
self, of the first magnitude. 

While studying this learned lady’s physique, I 


observed that she, too, had very little hair; and@—— 


that what there was had been treated as though 
it were of no consequence whatever—worn off, 
probably, with intense study; and I began to 
feel that it was highly unscientific to have abun- 
dant locks—to say nothing of curls. I fell to 
reflecting on the fact, that all the lower animals 
are abundantly furnished with hair, while the 
supply decreases in the upward scale of being; 
and I feared that I was not intellectual at all. 

“Mrs. Shaker will read,’’ announced Mrs. 
Ryehurst, impressively. 

And, very much to my surprise, the lady in 
question began in a weak, nervous voice, that 
suited her name better than her appearance, to 
murder Shakspeare, rolling her eyes, during the 
performance, like nothing I had ever seen be- 
fore, except negro minstrels. Very little sound 
was produced, although she evidently made pain- 
ful efforts ; and she whispered, 

“Cry, Havoc! and let slip the dogs of war!” 
in a tone that would not have frightened a mouse. 

When Mrs. Shaker had subsided, somebody, 
who seemed to feel it necessary to say something, 


observed that “it was very pleasant,” though 4. 


what there was pleasant about it, I could not 
imagine. ‘My son, Darwin,’’ had drawn down 
his visor, and Tf could make nothing of his face ; 
it seemed to me that his position was rather 
awkward, to be the only gentleman among so 
many ladies. 

Miss Labberton was then called upon; but, 
before complying, she thought it proper to con- 
duct herself as though she never had read i 
public, and was quite surprised to find that she 
was expected to read. I heard the exclamation, — 
“Oh, Mr. Ryehurst!’”’ in a deprecatory tone, 
and concluded that the gentleman was addins 
his entreaties. : 

Finally, Miss Labberton rose, with a gry 
deal of preparation, and, striking an attity 
she began, in a sentimental style, ‘‘The 
Lamb.” 
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Now I could not see why this should have} Papers?” We thought we did, and the sugges- 
bi selected, when there were so many beauti- ! tion was laid on the table. 
fi 1 things to read; and I ventured to hint to ‘* Pickwick”? was conventional, and Sam Wel- 
Miss Star, who happened to be seated next to } ler’s Valentine was finally selected. The inde- 
me, that I did not particularly admire the ego- } fatigable Miss Labberton took it in hand; but 
tist of Rydal Mount. she seemed to haye very little appreciation of 

I was thoroughly quenched by the remark, } the funniness of it. She made it a rather solemn 
addressed to no one in particular, but delivered } affair than otherwise; and people looked inclined 
in a loud voice, as though the speaker had been } to ask where they were expected to laugh. 
lecturing, that ‘‘there is no stronger eyidence When this performance was finished, Mrs. Rye- 
of intellectual maturity than an appreciation of § hurst announced that the professor’s lady also 


| 
| 
Weudewarthe a 
Wordsworth. condescended to comedy, Mrs. Shaker obligingly 
A few more scientific tests, and I should not } took the field again, and, haying studied ‘Little 





be many remoyes from an idiot. Dorrit’’ for a while, she prepared to do the amus- 
_ ~ The professor's lady expressed particular ad-} ing scene between Flora and Arthur Clenham, 
miration for the line, beginning with the extraordinary preface that 
‘‘she had brought a pocket-handkerchief and 2 


? 


“The plot of grass is soft and green as grass can be ;” 
fan.’ 

Most of us were supplied with the first article, 
and the latter seemed quite out of place. I 
wondered what it meant; but Mrs..S. went on 
to say that ‘some people thought it required a 
smelling-bottle.” I think we all felt like guess- 
ing a conundrum, as we pondered on these 
words; but the solution appeared with the read- 
ing. 

Mrs. Shaker performed her task in character. 
She began by fanning herself in a flustered way, 
and, consequently, lost her place in the book; so 
that Flora’s amusingly-incoherent appeal, uttered 
all in a breath, was given in jerks and snatches, 
that quite spoiled the effect. Mrs. S. then ap- 
plied her pocket-handkerchief, rather ostenta- 
tiously to the corner of her eye; and her feet 
being disposed as those of proper people in so- 
ciety usually are, she had, of course, no lap, and 
her fan began to take alarming slides down her 
slippery «ress. 

I found myself watching it, and would think, 
‘‘there, now; it is gone,’’ when Mr. Ryehurst, 
who had taken upon himself the part of attend- 
ant knight, would cautiously replace it, moving 
it very tenderly, it seemed, for fear of disturb- 
ing the lady’s performance. Once I caught his 
eye, and I believe I looked wicked. He appeared 
rather at a loss how to manage his charge; and 
when Mrs. Shaker wanted fan, pocket-handker- 
chief, and book, all at once, I thought he was 
quite to be pitied. 

I believe the company felt relieved when Mrs. 
S. had finally concluded her efforts for their en- 


dwelling upon the fact, that ‘*she could really 
see the greenness of that grass,” until I won- 
dered whether she had not come from the blue- 
grass region of Kentucky, where green grass 
must be a decided novelty. 

Miss Labberton finished ‘*The Pet Lamb,’ 
with a series of little coughs; as though the 
effort had been too much for her; but as soon as 
she was invited, she began ‘* My Kate,’ by Mrs. 
Browning. I was very sorry that she read it. 
I never could enjoy it so much again, after all 
that mouthing ; and she actually concluded with 
the remark that, ‘‘some people didn’t like the 
ending of it!’ In this case, the ending was cer- 
tainly the best part. 

The astronomical lady, who appeared to be a 
patron of Miss Labberton, informed the com- 
pany that Miss L. also read funny things. No 
one seemed to have thought of being funny. We 
had evidently prepared ourselves to be as solemn 
as possible, and this announcement gave quite an 

—finexpected turn to affairs. 

Miss Labberton admitted the charge of read- 
ing funny things; didn’t presume to say that 
she did it well; but, etc., ete. With an engaging 
smile, she asked Mrs. Ryehurst for the «‘ Widow 
Bedott Papers.” 

Mrs. R.’s fine face expressed unqualified scorn, 
as she shook off the imputation of haying such a 
yolume in her carefully selected library. 

‘*Artemus Ward has written some very good 
things,” cheerfully suggested Miss Labberton. 

___- Mrs. Ryehurst was freezing ; and we all turned 
over the books on the table, as though seized, in- 
dividually and collectively, with a frantic de-} tertainment. I know they told her that she had 
sire to read. I felt within me the power, but ? really done too much, and I quite agreed with 
would have been most unwilling to display it for } them. Every one had attempted to smile, at 
the public benefit. what seemed to be smiling periods, ani I was 

Some one asked, quite in the tone of broach- conscious of grinning several times, in a very 
ing a new idea, did we know the “ Sparrowgrass ' amiable manner ; but the lady herself, looked as 
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stony as ever, and her mind seemed to be wan-; receiving the gentleman’s respectful compli- 
dering again among dried specimens, and scien- } ments and delicately-flattering allusions. 


tific lectures. Her reading was an unaccount- 
able freak, to be ranked among the eccentricities 
of genius. 

I think Mr. Ryehurst intended to punish me 
for the look I had given him; for, quite to my 
horror, he made a speedy descent upon me, and 
requested that I would read. 

I fairly gasped for breath, and, while endea- 
yoring to recover myself, Miss Star seconded the 
request, and my hostess and all the other guests 
took up the strain. 

[ tried to get off with a joke, and assured the 
company that I had never learned to read. They 
laughed so heartily at this, that it seemed as 
though they had been watching for a chance to 
exercise their risible muscles. 

«The best way to become a good reader,”’ said 
Miss Labberton, patronizingly, ‘‘is to practice 
before a glass.” 

She had evidently done this, and appeared 
quite satisfied with the result. 

Mr. Ryehurst ventured to ask if such a prac- 
tice was not calculated to make a person feel 
rather self-conscious? And the astronomical 
lady replied, severely, that ‘‘ Self-consciousness 
should always be swallowed up in art.”’ Here 
she glanced at me so ferociously that I began to 
fear she had some thoughts of swallowing me up. 

Science and I did not get on well together. 
Mrs. Shaker had penetrated my deficiencies 
early in the evening, and Miss Star had eyi- 
dently felt it to be her especial mission to worry 
me, ‘at intervals, with questions that left me in 
a hopeless fog. 

Such as, “What did I think of the present 


position of the heavenly bodies?” When on the. 


point of asking if they were different from usual, 
I was restrained by the fear of hopelessly losing 
cast in those speculating eyes, and replied with 
brilliant strategy tbat ‘I was not prepared to 
say.’ I did not think it necessary to add that 
I never expected to be. 

T had just congratulated myself on being well 
out of this, when I was quite stunned by the 
query as to whether I had noticed Saturn’s rings 
lately ? 

‘What sort of rings is the old gentleman'sport- 
ing now?” inquired Mr, Ryehurst, who began 
hovering around Miss Star as though he were 
very much delighted with her. ‘ He has rather 
a weakness for jewelry, hasn’t he?” 


Meanwhile, Miss Labberton, who was zoz re- 
ceiving respectful compliments and delicately- 
flattering allusions, was led by some malicious 
spirit to remark, ‘‘ All this time Miss Darleigh 
has been waiting to read.” 

“Indeed, I have not!’ I exclaimed, quite 
startled out of my composure. ‘It would be the 
wildest presumption in me to attempt it.” 

Mrs. Ryehurst glanced over the circle—they 
were not doing anything in particular, and eyi- 
dently needed a little stirring up; my stirring- 
up was of no account in the matter, and, in very 
soft tones, she said, 

‘You will give me pleasure, Miss Darleigh, by 
reading; and I am sure that I utter the senti- 
ments of the company.” : 

Loud assent, of course; and I did not dare to 
refuse, for Mrs. Ryehurst was too important a 
person for me to offend. It was a dreadful ordeal 
for me, and I wondered if I were going to ery ; 
but a book was quietly placed before me, and I 
looked up to see that Mr. Ryehurst had selected 
my favorite, Mrs. Browning, and opened at 
«The Mother and the Poet.” 

«You can read it,’’ said he, gently; and I 
began to think that I could. 

But, oh! that beginning! If I were only 
launched into the middle of it, I thought, 1 
might possibly get through. My face was om 
fire, and my voice wouldn’t come, Astronomy 
surveyed me critically through its eye-glass; 
the high-priestess of fossil remains and putre- 
factions regarded me with a calm indifference; 
Miss Labberton had assumed a benevolent ex- 
pression of interest; Mrs. Ryehurst’s serene 
eyes seemed to say, ‘Of course, you will read— 
T expect it of you;’’ her son sat with slightly- 
bowed head, not looking at me; and taking this 
all in, and sure of at least one appreciative spirit, 
T rose equal to the occasion, and began the oft- 
read words, 


“Dead! Dead! Both dead! One, that by the sea in the Hast, 
And one in the West, by the sea ay 





Soon the book slipped from my hand, for I 
knew it by heart; and, forgetting the wondering 
eyes that were fixed upon me, I was the Italian 
mother, patriot, and poet, who mingled with her 
triumph—wreath for Italy, cypress and yew for 
her dead. 

I scarcely knew when I had finished; there 
was a buzzing of yoices around me, and with the 


I felt supremely erateful to him for coming to } gracious permission of my hostess, I went out 


my rescue, while I quietly enjoyed the evident 
pleasure of Miss Star, despite her scientific 
honors, and professional-looking eye-glass, in 





into the hall to cool my burning cheeks. It was 
a relief to look at the marble floor; and sitting 
down on the lowest step of the broad stair-case, 
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I stopped, striving against an inclination to cry, } 
and was soon in the enjoyment of tears. 

Mr. Null had told me that ‘I was very highly 
strung-up,’’ which sounded as though I had been 
hung; and, perhaps, it was this characteristic, 
and my disappointment with people generally, 
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that caused me to give way on Mrs. Ryehurst’s 
stair-case. 

Some one was coming, and I started up; but 
not before ‘‘my son, Darwin,” had approached 
me yery kindly, and asked if there was anything 
he could do for me. 

I replied, rather ungraciously, that I only 
wished to be let alone. 

The hackneyed phrase, perhaps, called forth 
that smile; and I felt myself smiling, too, as I 
began to feel that I was in a somewhat ridiculous 
position. 

“Suppose you let me take you into the library 
for a little while?” suggested the gentleman. “Tt 
is quiet there, and you need rest.” 

This was spoken with the air of a family 
physician, and I meekly followed his directions, 

Tt was a charming room, with an open fire and 
a soft light, and such easy-chairs. I sank into 
one with a sigh of full content, while my com- 
panion disposed himself opposite me. 

*‘T cannot imagine,” said Mr. Ryehurst, after 
an interval of silence, “what induced my mother 
to bring you here this evening.” 

“Nor I,” I rejoined. 
nificant in my life.” 

Mx. Ryehurst smiled. 

“There are three classes of human beings,” 
said he, ‘‘men, women, and—scientific females.”’ 

“There is Miss Labberton,” I suggested, as I 
called to mind those gracious smiles. 

“Yes,” he replied, “there is Miss Labberton.”’ 

We both laughed; and then I began to feel } 
quite guilty, and called myself to order. 

“It was very kind in Mrs. Rychurst to ask 
me,’ I said, quite soberly. ‘She warned me 
that I need not expect gayety, hut an instructive 
evening.” 

“But is it, though?” and those wicked eyes 
set me off again. 

““T have certainly learned some things,”’ I re- 
plied, ‘that I did not know before.” 

“Do not think me utterly depraved, Miss Dar- 
leigh,” said my companion, as he still laughed, 
“but I really cannot help it. My dear mother 
makes the mistake of supposing that every cul- 
tivated mind enjoys science, as represented by 
Mesdames Star and Shaker—and elocution, a 
la Miss Labberton. Will you allow me to tell } 
you how much, how very much I enjoyed your } 
rendering of that poem?” 


“T never felt so insig- 
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“No,” said I, rising hastily, «‘ do not tell me 
anything. Iam afraid that I made a perfect 
exhibition of myself, for I always get completely 
carried away with Mrs. Browning. They will 
now be wondering what has become of me.’ 

“T looked for you in the hall, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Ryehust’s soft voice. « Will you come to 
supper?” 

“T found Miss Darleigh trying to faint, or do 
something of the kind,” observed her son, “and 
I brought her here as a restorative,” 

“You have a magnificent voice,” said my 
hostess, rather irrelevantly. ‘Tt is really amaz- 
ing that such a volume of sound can proceed 
from that fragile-looking body. But you must 
not use it too prodigally, it may be of great im-~ 
portance to you yet.” 

I wondered what she was thinking, but I could 
not at all make out. 

We all proceeded to discuss oysters and chick- 
en-salad, according to our seyeral abilities ; and 
I was quite astonished at the march of science 
in this direction; it evidently took a great deal 
of fuel to keep such fires going. 

I was obliged to listen to various comments on 
my style of reading, and to answer Miss Star’s 
question as to whether [ wag ** professional,”’ ag 
amiably as I could. But the climax came at my 
departure, when Miss Labberton, drawing me 
slightly aside, was pleased to say that she really 
thought T would become a first-class reader, with 
suitable instruction, and actually put some of her 
cards into my hand. 


ial 


Tue next morning, at the breakfast-table, 1 
was besieged on all sides. What sort of an 


evening did I have? What did Mrs. Ryehursé 


wear, and what did she say? Who was there? 
Did I see the son, and how did T like him? Werg 
there any beaux, and who was the belle? And 
what did we do for amusement? 

T answered circumspectly. In the first place, 
Thad the Arab fpeling that, having partaken of 
Mrs. Ryehurst’s salt, (besides a few other trifles 
in the way of supper,) it did not become me to 
lay bare the peculiar facts of the case, for the 
amusement of strangers. Secondly, I considered, 
with an immense deal of wisdom, that to say one 
has had a dull time of it, when invited abroad, 
usually implies a lack of attraction on the part 
of the speaker. 

So I made my replies as guarded as I could. 
I said that the entertainment could not be judged 
by comparison with others, because it was of an 
entirely different nature; there being some very 
distinguished people there, who kindly read for 
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the amusement of the company, (how well they 
succeeded in this I did not particularize,) and I 
had yery little to do but to listen. Of my own 
exploit I said nothing. Mrs. Ryhurst was dressed 
in black satin, with point lace at the throat and 
wrists, and looked, as she always did, elegant. 
Did not remember that she said anything espe- 
cially worthy of being recorded. Yes, she did 
remark that ‘*women have higher duties than 
the manufacture of pies and cake.” 

This in a raised voice, for the benefit of Mr. 
Null. 

«“A dangerous woman!’ muttered the old 
gentleman; and he was about to discourse at 
length on the subject, but no one seemed inclined 
to listen to him, 

«Did ‘my son, Darwin’ condescend to be pre- 
sent?’ asked Miss Barleygrove. 

‘« He was there,’ I replied, ‘but I saw very 
little of him—he was attending very politely to 
the older ladies.” 

Miss Barleygrove thought she would as soon 
have expected to hear that the leopard could 
change his spots, as to be told that Darwin Rye- 
hurst attended to older ladies. 

Having given a faithful description of the 
different toilets, and related whatever I thought 
they would care to hear, I was allowed to devote 
myself to my coffee and roll. 

Cousin Rebecca observed that she thought it 
was an excellent thing for young people to haye 
such an evening occasionally—it was so very 
improving. I thought that the fewer they had 
of them the better; while I seriously meditated 
the purchase of some work on astronomy, and a 
dose of several hours weekly at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, that I might be prepared in 
case another instructive evening should befall 
me. 


1? 


IV. 


A year later, I stood on the deck of an Euro- 
pean steamer, with my husband, looking down 
into the bright waves, as the land receded far- 
ther and farther; while Mrs. Ryehurst’s parting 
words rang in my ears, 

“T give him up to you, Meta—be a true wife 
to my boy.” 

I did not think it was a gift at all, for she 
fought against it to the very last. But ‘‘ my son, 
Darwin,” had a will of his own, like his mamma; 
and I had my pride—and, between us-both, the 
poor fellow had a rather hard time of it. 

When all was, at length, amicably settled, it 
was considered sensible, under the circum- 
stances, for us to go abroad. 
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so; it seemed wonderful now howit had all come 
about. 

“Tf you stare in that way much longer,”’ said 
the voice at my ear, ‘“‘I shall expect an Undine- 
like plunge into the briny waves, and the bring- 
ing up of a coral necklace, at least. Is there 
nothing worthy of your regards out of the water, 
Mrs. Ryehurst ?”’ 

““Mrs. Ryehurst!’’ I had not heard it very 
many times yet, and it had such a strange ring 
to it. My thoughts went back to the evening 
when I first met Darwin, and I suddenly turned 
to him with the question, 

‘What did you think of me, when you first 
came into the room, and saw i 

«A very charming, young lady, admiring her 
own pretty hands.” 

“Indeed, I was not,” I replied, laughing at 
the recollection. ‘If you had only known the 
perplexity those same hands had just caused 
me!’” 

“« As how, Cara Mia ?’’ 

I drew a vivid picture of Miss Labberton’s 
entrance with the lavender gloves, and the effect 
thereby produced on my weak mind. 

My husband laughed heartily as he said, 
‘«Poor Labberton! She is known among some 
of my reprobate cronies by the soubriquet of 
‘Lavender kids.’ There is a tradition that she 
sleeps in them.” 

«T wonder,” said I, after a pause, ‘that you 
had any patience with me that evening. 
haye seemed like such a@ goose.” 

“You did,’ was the flattering reply. “A 
most refreshing little goose, after such a broad- 
side of science. I savas prepared, however, to 
find you mentally deficient. I had read ‘My 
Cloud Chariot,’ a most illogical production, and, 
besides, my mother warned me of your weak- 
ness.”” 

«Did she?’’ I said, as I felt the color rising, 

“Yes. She took me aside, and said to me, 
‘Darwin, I expect one of our literary circles 
here this evening: Mrs. Shaker, Miss Star,’ and 
she mentioned some other high and mighty per- 
sonages, whom you were fortunate enough to 
escape, as they disappointed her. ‘Dear Mo- 
ther,’ [remarked, ‘Sawdust is very dry.’ ‘There 
is also a young lady coming, Darwin,’ continued 
my mother, ‘Miss Darleigh, who wrote that 
clever paper in the Ingleside.’ I brightened up 
a little. ‘But, remember, you are not to fall in 
love with her.’ My spirits. fell to zero again. 
But I reflected that, being in the literary line, 
she probably wore spectacles; and I solemnly 
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T must 


This had been one } promised that, if there was one thing on this 


of my wild desires for the last half-century or } earth that I would not do, it was to fall in love 


‘ 
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with that young lady. Why are you looking so 
saucy, Miss Ryehurst? 
mise? My mother then went on to tell me that | 


the young lady in question was a cLarming 


little personage, very shy, and not at all ‘up’ in } 


science; but she benevolently purposed complet- | 
ing her education, by throwing her in the way | 
of the great lights above-mentioned. Do you 
really wish to know how you impressed me, 
Meta?” 

T really did; but it seemed so silly to listen 
to my own praises. 

«‘§ shimmer of brown curls, in pleasing con- 
trast to the hairless craniums of science, and 
brown eyes full of suppressed laughter, first at- 
tracted my notice; then the hands that Miss 
Darleigh was admiring so intensely ——” 

“T wonder,” said I, in a pre-occupied way, 
“why Miss Barleygrove called you ‘a goat,’ 
and ‘a cenceited fellow?’ I did not think you 
were.” 

It was my husband’s turn to be embarrassed. 

«Spiteful little thing!’ he said, with a caress. 
«‘ Why do you bring up Miss Barleygrove? Her 
calling me ‘a goat’ must have been in the way 
of endearment. But I suppose that I am ‘con- 


Didn’t I keep my pro- | 
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“They did, indeed, quite copiously. Well, 
when I found that your eyes were watering, I, 
like a recreant, as I was, to the best of mothers, 
fi my vows forgot, my faith forswore,’ and behold 
; the sad result. But what a deal of trouble you 
gave me, little one! Do you remember how 
badly you behaved in sending back my bouquet 
| of tuberoses? How could you be so ungrate- 
(fal? 

« Because,” I replied, «I knew that your mo- 
ther would not be pleased to have anything of 
the kind between us; and I was bound in honor 
to take no advantage of the kindness she had 
shown me. I really think that, at the last, she 
quite exonerated me from all blame.’ 

«She did, indeed,”’ said my husband, warmly ; 
“cand she told me, moreover, what I do not 
‘ believe she ever told you—that you were very 

lovable.” 

My cheeks flushed with pleasure; praise from 
Mrs. Ryehurst was worth having. 

“You disappointed her dreadfully, though, 
birdie; she had other views for you.” 

«What were they?” I asked, in some sur- 
prise. 

My husband seemed to enjoy my wrath, as he 











ceited,’ because I always avoided her society as | replied, ‘‘She meant to lay claim to you, by the 


much as possible. I have no affinity for tabbies 
and toadies'; but what did you think of me, little 
one ?”” 

‘J did not think anything of you.” 

“‘T know you didn’t for sometime, and I began 
to be afraid that you never would. That read- 
ing of ‘The Mother and the Poet’ was quite a 
shock to my composure. I soon saw that the 
true poetic fire burned intensely behind those 
brown eyes ; but when I found you crying on the 
stairs. Pe 

“T had taken cold,” said I, “and my eyes 
watered.” 








law of nations, as first discoverer of your won- 
derful powers of elocution, and display you as 
the chief ornament of her literary circles, with 
the intention of improving you, at the same 
time.” 

«Did she really think I would consent to this?” 
I asked, as my eyes felt like ‘watering’ again. 

«J did not,” was the reply; ‘‘and, moreover, 
I didn’t intend that you should. Do you really 
think, mignonne, that, on the whole, you had a 
profitable evening at that literary seance 2” 

Viewing the matter in all its bearings, I 
thought that, ‘‘on the whole,” I had. 
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Lovety rose! when Summer’s zephyrs 
Swept with magic o’er the plain, 
And in soft, alluring whispers 
Bade the blossoms wake again, 
Thou, by Summer's smiles enchanted, 
Bursted forth to early bloom, 
On the bush this hand has planted, 
O’er my father’s lowly tomb. 


There, in beauty glowing brightly, 
Thou hast all thy petals spread, 

And diffused thy fragrance lightly 
O’er the ashes of the dead. 


Now thy hues haye all departed, 
And thy breath’s distilled no more 

O’er the pure and faithful hearted, 
Whose long day of life is o’er. 


But thon’rt dearer now than ever, 
Since thy glories all are fied, 
For thy leaves in blossom, never 
Spoke so plainly of the dead. 
Then thou’lt be to me a token, 
Cherished while life’s scenes are given, 
Which shall help to keep unbroken, 
Memories of one in Heayen. 
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I revt this story as a bit of autobiography, ; to confess that my eloquence had no more effect 
though the events did not really happen to me; {on Teuton impassibility than.a May breeze would 
but I was so much amused by my friend Tom ; have on a forest of oaks ! 

Davenant’s narrative, that it seemed easier to \ Finally, I discovered that my wife must either 
copy it, word for word, than to put in all the ‘descend, or be carried on to Frankfort. ‘The 
tiresome explanations I must have done had I whistle was shricking, the guards waiting mildly 


written the sketch in the third person. It is 
only alittle episode which occurred during the 
French and Prussian war. If possessing no other 
merit, it has at least that of being literally true. 

Our day with Helen Fitzmaurice began in the 
night, and in thismanner. We had left Cologne, 
my wife and I, by an afternoon five 0’ clock train, 
assured that an early hour on the following 
morning would find us safe and comfortable in 
Munich. But, if ever there was on the face of 
the earth a snare and a delusion, it was that so- 
called express! Hyen when it went at the top 
of its speed, a donkey, dwarfed, and half-starved 
at that, would have beaten it without quicken- 
ing his breath. But it seldom did put forth its 
full powers; or, if this happened for ten min- 
utes, we were sure to stop half an hour imme- 
diately after—I suppose to give the engine a 
little rest. d 

Inquiries were useless ; expostulations met 
with contemptuous silence and clouds of tobacco 
smoke. All I could do was to assume the pro- 
phetic, and be certain we should not reach May- 
ence in season for the Bavarian train. Cassan- 
dra herself never came out more truthfully in the 
Lybilline line, though I decided that I should 
not choose the role for a permanency. It was 
like having two disappointments, to be sure of 
a misfortune in advance! It was past twelve 
o'clock when we stopped at Mayence. The Mu- 
nich express had been gone just two hours and 
ahalf, We were pleasantly informed that we 
could either go on to Frankford (where we did 
not wish to go) or wait in this city of the Rhine 
until such hour in the day as German dilatori- 
ness, and the movements of military convoys, 
might permit a train to set out for the Bavarian 
capital. 

I beg you to believe that, within the next five 
minutes, there was nothing in the shape of ob- 
jurgatory remarks which I had not lavished on 
the head of every unfortunate official I could 
find, in every language with which I chanced to 
possess the slightest acquaintance. 





indifferent. Out madam got in a pouring rain, 
such as I suppose never fell till then since the 
flood, on an uncurved platform, with no light 
visible, except a lantern, which a big Dutchman 
at a little distance was waving in the faces of 
two females who had taken him captive. 1 
wrapped my wife in railway rugs, till she looked 
like a small Polar bear just escaped from a me- 
nagerie, and hurried her on to the place where 
the feminines were struggling with the Teuton, 
in time to hear him say, ‘‘ Hs geht kein ug bis 
morgenein Uhr !”? 

« Was! exclaimed the taller woman, in ac- 
cents of horror. 

“Tin'z abas de gonvoi jus qua une heure abies 
midi,’ answered the German, bursting into the 
most appalling French, where he made each ca g, 
and transformed every unlucky p into b without 
seruple. He probably supposed that the lady’s 
exclamation had arisen from inability to under- 
stand the announcement when uttered in his 
native language. 

“Comment done !”’ cried I, in wrath. 

Te waved me off with his lantern, shook him- 
self, and shouted in what he apparently believed 
to be English, 

«No drain dill hour one after noon !”’ 

«‘ What!’ exclaimed my wife, in her turn. 

“Mein Gott, hear dis beobles!’”’ groaned the 
Teuton, ‘He doesn’t speak no language any 
more !”’ 

We four sufferers turned to look at each other. 
The light from the lantern fell over the face of 
the lady who had spoken, and I saw one of the 
prettiest creatures I ever set eyes upon. As 1 
am not an ill-regulated bachelor, of course that 
circumstance made no difference to me; still, if 
one must be cast away in a Rhenish city with 
strange women, I suppose the most saintly man 
may be glad of something pretty to gaze at! 

The other woman was a German, evidently a 
maid servant, and ugly, as all German women 


ane, always were, and always will be, in spite of 
Tam hound } the volumes of stuff about Marguerite, Mignonne, 
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and the rest. But I need not leave these three As we entered the salle, I observed a dark- 
wretched females out in that pouring rain, while } bearded man seated at the long table eating sup- 
I give utterance to my private theories, Of per; at the same instant I heard the strange 








course, my wife turned shivering to me to know lady whisper in English to herself, 
what was to be done; the soft-voiced stranger “Oh, my heavens! there he is!” 
did the same, and I was conscious of looking an Straightway I thought myself on the threshold 
utter idiot, by the light of the Dutchman’s lan- } of a romance and a mystery, and was consoled 
tern. There was not an idea left in my head, } for all our mishaps. 
any more than if I had just been knocked on the We ordered rooms, and whatever in the mat- 
back of it with a huge club! My wife said some- } ter of edibles could be furnished without delay ; 
thing between her chattering teeth about the ad- | and my wife and the other lady went up stairs 
visability of finding an hotel or other place of} to change such of their togeery as was wet 
refuge. Immediately the beautiful unknown through. Presently, the dark-bearded gentle- 
flew at the Dutchman, and I flew at him, and we } man addressed me in such correct German, that 
belabored the unfortunate in his native language } I supposed him “to the manner born.” IT an- 
and in French, while the maid shook him vio- ; swered him, then made some remarks in French ; 
lently, as if she believed that he had an inn con- he replied, speaking the language without ac- 
cealed somewhere about him, and meant to shake } cent. After a little, he broke into English, where 
it out. he was equally at home; go then I knew at once 
When he could speak, he told us what our} what his nationality really was. 
books would have done, that the Hotel du Rhin «You are Russian,’’ I said. 
was the best. My memory came back, and I re- “Why do you think so?” he asked. 
collected that the said hotel was at least a mile “Because nobody else could speak so many 
and a quarter away, no carriage to be had, and languages in such perfection,” I replied. 
the streets as slippery as glass. I made the latter He admitted his country, laughed and talked, 
discovery by falling on my nose the first time I } and was altogether so pleasant, that I forgot to 
stepped off the platform. make myself as disagreeable to him as one usu- 
Finally, we got out of him with great difficulty { ally does to strangers of one’s own sex. 
(you need a corkscrew to extract the least par-; After awhile the two ladies and the catty-faced 
ticle of information from a German) that quite ;maid came back, and, though of course I was 
near the station was a small inn that rejoiced in } looking at my own wife all the time, [am sure any 
the name of the Hotel de Cologne. We decided ; less devoted husband would have been utterly 
to go there, and did unearth a man to carry { overwhelmed by the beauty of the unknown 
down the two huge arks which these daughters ; female. It came, perhaps, more from expres- 
of Eve declared to be indispensable for their com- { sion than regularity of features; but she had 
fort that night. wonderful dark eyes, and the greatest profusion 
By this time we began to enjoy our own ex- | of red, gold hair, the tint I had read of in novels 
treme misery, and laughed and talked until the { and never seen, which ever grew on one wo- 
Dutchman must have taken us for three intimate } man’s head. 
friends. Off we set in the wake of the chap with She chatted to my wife and myself with an 
the luggage, my wife hanging to one arm, and easy familiarity which amused me, utterly ignor- 
the maid assisting the strange lady. The way { ing the Russian, though I felt somehow that she 
we slid, swam, and drifted down the icy street, } was talking for his benefit. I may as well de- 
with that wretched luggage-bearer going faster ; clare, at once, what I thought—that she was a 
each moment, was a sight to make eyen our dashing, handsome adventuress. I concluded 
guardian angels laugh, only, luckily for their } neither my other half or I should be contami- 
credit, it was too dark for them to see us. nated by an hour’s conyersation now, and a 
Lights shone from an apartment on the ground } pleasant breakfast in the morning; for it is a 
floor, as we approached the inn ; the tame swells } pitiful fact, that Virtue, out on her travels, is not 
that met us in the entrance-hall were not more } half so agreeable to meet as her opposite. This 
than ten years old, and we began to congratu- } is particularly true if Virtue be an Englishwo- 
late each other on our good fortune. The doors ;man! ‘The stranger was English, evidently well 
of the dining-room opened, and out came the bred, too, however she might have been born, 
landlord and a fat landlady to give us welcome, } Her intonation was irreproachable—that slight 
in the horrible polyglot of languages in which all } drawl which is not to be mistaken, and which, 
Continental hotel-keepers of late days indulge at { in a voice like hers, is sufficiently endurable. 
sight of foreigners. So we made merry, and as I thought the Rus- 
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sian agreeable, I gradually included him in the 
conversation, so of course my wife did the same, 
and the strange lady imitated her. But all the 
while the gold-haired woman was making her- 
self so charming, and talking a happy cross be- 
tween Guy Livingstone and Miss Braddon’s ro- 
mances, [ was wondering what caused the dark 
eyes to look so anxious under her smiles and 
animation. 


Presently she took out of her satchel a book of 


which she had been speaking, and, after turning 
over the leaves for a few instants, handed the 
volume to my wife. She looked at it, made some 
remark about her liking for the author, and 
passed the noveltome. Qn the blank page next 
the cover was written, Helen Fitzmaurice! 

I thought I must explode into a fit of laughter, 
but managed, with a good deal of difficulty, to 
retain a decent appearance of composure. 

Whether madam or miss we were to “ guess” 
for ourselves. Assuredly she was not over twenty- 
five, and as for the name, it certainly, like its 
owner, had the merit of being pretty ; and I said 
to myself, when one adopts a cognomen, why not 
a well-sounding one, though the Helen and Pitz- 
maurice together were a little difficult to swallow 
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sation romance, and announced my intention of 
going to bed. No; let me do justice to my polite- 
ness—I told my wife she looked tired, and ought 
to go Straightway up rose the Fitzmaurice, and 
said she should follow my wife’s example; so we 
all said good-night to the Russian, and tciled up 
the steep stairs, followed by the German cat. 

Our rooms were next each other, and the fair 
Helen peered into the one assigned to my wife 
and myself, saying rather familiarly, that she 
wanted to see if it was comfortable. 

‘You look so delicate,’ she added, turning 
to my better half with the inevitable remark from 
an Englishwoman to an American of her own sex. 

There was a roaring fire in the square, monster 
of a stove, and both ladies exclaimed in delight 
at the warmth. 

“‘T’'m not a bit sleepy,’’ my wife declared. 

At this I waxed bold, and said I should go 
; down stairs and smoke a little before bed. 
; ‘Tm notsleepy either,” quoth Madam Helen. 
;  Mayn’t I stay with you until your lord and 
‘master comes back ?”’ 
I thought that tolerably impudent, but my 
‘ legal owner received the proposal with sufficient 


§ 


{ cordiality—so I took myself off. When I got 





ag decorously as was desirable in the presence of } back to the dining-room, my Muscovite had dis- 


their owner. 

Just then I saw my wife look at me. I knew 
by her face that I had missed something I was 
meant to see. I glanced at the page once more; 
sure enough, there was written, 

“Act as if you knew me; it can’t do you any 
harm, and will be a great kindness to me, As 
you are Americans instead of English, I can trust 
to your good-nature.”’ 

This was not bad for a beginning. It did not 
take me many seconds to decide that the Fitz- 
maurice and the Russian hoped to play for our 
benefit a little-game out of one of Lever’s books. 
But while I was inwardly chuckling over my 
perspicacity, the Muscovite said, politely, 

“Ts that the new romance which has been 
making such a sensation in England? May I 
just glance at it?’ and stretched out his par- 
ticularly handsome hand. 

“ Tere is the first volume,’’ spoke up the Fitz- 
maurice, quick as a flash, and gave it to him. 

I dropped my volume on the floor, and while 
stooping to pick it up, tore the written page out 
of Lever’s novels. As I regained my equilibrium, 
I caught the stolid German maid watching me, 
and saw her make a rapid little sign to the Rus- 
sian. 

My ideas were all upset again. Now, the con- 
spiracy seemed between those two, and I began to 
be disgusted with my efforts at composing a sen- 

Von. LXII.—9 


appeared. I smoked a tranquil pipe, while the 

} landlord snored uneasily in a chair opposite, till 

watching him made me drowsy, and I betook 

myself again to the upper regions. 

Somehow, after mounting the first flight of 
stairs, I turned down a wrong passage, and a 
gust of wind from a casement carelessly left open, 
blew my candle out. While I stood still, ana- 

| thamatizing my luck, and hunting for matches, 

(of course, in a wrong pocket,) I heard voices 

poe by. Idiscoyered gleams of light coming 

; through a half-open door further on, but did not 

move toward it, for the tones were those of the 





Russian and the German maid; and the first 
words I caught were these, from the woman, 

“Tf she has the papers, they must be hidden 
somewhere about her. 
among her luggage.” 

“Curse her!” muttered the man. “If you 
could only be tolerably certain, I’d arrest her at 
once! Does she know these people?” 

“She says yes ; Americans she met in London. 
But I 


Ive hunted everywhere 


T can’t understand their English jargon, 
don’t believe it—she wants to fool us.’’ 
I had found my match-box by this time, 
but I crept back toward the opposite corridor in 
the dark, for it became apparent to me that 
I had got my romance all awry. Somehow, 
the golden-haired woman was near trouble, but 
; whether she had stolen jewels, or the papers of 
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which they spoke, or what the danger might be 
that menaced her, it was impossible to say, but 
naturally all my sympathies went with her. 
When I got into the bed-room, I found my wife 
and her guest still together, and the latter talk- 
ing eagerly. As I entered, she broke off to say, 
with a Jaugh, 

“My maid will think I am lost.” 

I was determined, whatever she had done, to 
put her on her guard without loss of time, and 
answered, 

“T doubt her haying missed you. The yourg 
woman is at present holding a confidential con- 
versation with the Russian, and a 

“Did you hear them talk?” she interrupted, 
springing to her feet, and turning pale. ‘Tell 
me, word for word, what they said.” 

I repeated the little I had overheard. She sat. 
quietly down in her chair again, and looked at 
my wife with an odd smile. 

«Your intuitions were truer than mine,” said 
she. ‘TI could not have believed that woman 
would play me false! Luckily, she is sure of 
nothing, the wretch !” 

“Tf you have any secret to keep,” returned I, 
bluntly, ‘I'd advise you to get rid of her without 
loss of time.” 

«But how? It would only cause more sus- 
picion.”’ 

«You are going on to-morrow ?” 

«Yes, yes—to Vienna! Oh, dear! I ought to 
be there this minute !”” 

«And you have come straight from Brus- 
sels?” 

« Yes—that is, I stopped a few hours in Co- 
logne, waiting for this train.” 

“Then discover you left something at Co- 
logne,” said I; ‘*money—jewels——” 

She motioned me to stop. 

«A photograph-case, with letters hidden in 
the back!” cried she, clapping her hands. 
«That's splendid! Ill outwit them yet! Will 
you help me? Your wife said you would.” 

«Then, of course I shall,’’ was my reply. 

« Always remember what a good reason that 
is,’’ laughed my wife. 

Helen Fitzmaurice rose from her chair, walked 
up and down a few times, twisting and untwist- 
ing her fingers like a person in deep thought; 
then the beautiful face lighted into a triumphant 
smile—she had found a loop-hole out of the snare. 
She came back, sat. down opposite me, looked 
full in my face, and said, abruptly, 

‘© What did you take me for, down stairs ?”’ 

I felt a good deal confused, as was natural, 
considering what my thoughts had really been, 
-but managed to utter some verbiage about a de- 





layed Una, or a drenched goddess. She cut me 
short in my effort. 7 

‘eTell the truth, sir!’’ cried she, sternly. 
‘Make him !’’ to my wife; and my wife held up 
two fingers—one more than was enough, any 
married man could tell you. 

I stammered so pitifully that Melen Titz- 
maurice took compassion on me, and added, 

“You thought me an adventuress—a specimen 
of the demi-monde—a creature out of the Onida 
novels? Confess !’’ 

«JT believe I did,’ I answered, fairly driven 
to bay. 

To my astonishment she clapped her hands 
anew in delight. 

«Then I did it well,’ cried she. ‘* And now? 
Do you think T have stolen diamonds, or forged 
a will, or ”? 

‘Please. don’t take me for an utter idiot,’ I 
interrupted in my turn. 

“JT don’t,’ said she. ‘Now listen! I can 
get out of this serape if you'll help me—your 
wife has promised.” 

“That is for the two of us,’ I averred; and 
both women uttered expressions of incredulity— 
so little real faith has the sex in the humility of 
husbands, even after the long ages that marriage 
has been an “ institution.” 

«Wait a minute!” quoth Fitzmaurice. 

She ran to the door, listened a second, as they 
do on the stage, darted back, and sat down be- 
tween us. 

«There's nobody there. That man under- 
stands English as well as we do,” she whis- 
pered. “I know you both—recognized your 
name the instant I saw it on that bag. Your Dr. 
Harrison is an old friend of mine, and told me 
about you.” 

‘Tow very odd,”’ said I. 

Oh! good gracious! I’ve ceased within the 
last three months to think anything odd !”’ cried 
she, impatiently. ‘Now I’m going to tell you 
everything. You hate Germany ?” 

«« As IT do the world, the flesh, and the devil,” 
said I—just because she expected me to say that. 
To be honest, I half believed her even yet a 
humbug, or swindler of some sort. ‘ But what 
has my hating Germany to do with the matter?” 

“T see,’ cried my wife, then remembered to 
whisper. ‘‘She is doing something for the 
French—isn’t that it? You're going to Vienna 
for them !”” 

«T’ve some papers in my chignon,’’ replied 
Helen Fitzmaurice, quietly, ‘that would hang 
me higher than Hamen if they were found. But 
that isn’t it! The wretches will delay me: they 
tried to at Cologne. Ever since I reached Brus- 
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sels that Russian has dogged me. Now ee see 
how he has got on my track. Oh! that wretched 
woman !”’ 

«<T suppose you've been good to her,” said I, 
with the misanthropy my wife declares one of 
my chief failings. 

“Yes; she came to me in London, as I was 
starting, with a long story about having lived in 
Paris. She had got away penniless, and wanted 
to reach Vienna. I took her out of sheer pity, 
and an awful bother she is, as, of course, I have 
to invent all sorts of fibs for not letting her touch 
my hair, and doing it when I’m alone. Bui, 
never mind.” 

‘“‘No; the thing is, what can I do for you?” 
I asean 

“They daren’t arrest me, but they'll try to 
make me lose more time; and every hour is so 
precious,’ she sighed. 

She ran up and down the chamber again, like a 
frightened animal, though I could see it was not 
fear made her do it, but because she could think 
more easily while in motion. 

“You may depend upon it, if there is anything 
we can do, we will,’ said my wife. 

“Yes, I am sure of it. I would thaak you 
ifI knew how. Let methink. The first thing 
is to send that creature back to Cologne. Ill 
make her believe there are papers of vast im- 
portance in the photograph-case. I'll say I hid it 
eg: the sofa-cover when I lay down for a 
map.” 

“«Bxactly!” said I. ‘Pretend you are driven 
by fright into confiding in her; only don’t say 
anything really, else they’ ue arrest you on her 
evidence early to-morrow.” 

‘Hark! There she is at the door, Good- 
night! Il tell you everything in the morning.” 

Away she went, leaving me still half-confident 
that, in the valuable slang-language of the day, 
she was trying to ‘¢do’’ us in some fashion. 

I never awoke until nine o'clock the next 
morning, and should not have wakened then, if 
somebody had not roused me by repeated knocks 
at the door. 

“Tt is Helen Fitzmaurice,” said my wife, sit- 
ting up among her pillows; and the name sent 
me into fits of laughter at once. 

Thad been dreaming of all sorts of conspiracies, 
and nonsence generally. Sometimes I was at 
Wilhelmshoe, consulting with the fallen emperor, 
while Bismarck, wearing the Russian’s face, 
listened at the door, which I never could shut. 
Sometimes I was helping the Fitzmaurice escape, 
and she would unexpectedly turn into Eugenie, 
then into Gen. Washington, wearing a hoop- 
skirt, in the most perplexing manner; while the 
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catty-faced maid was everybody in succession, 
from Queen Augusta to Pocahontas, and whoever 
-siie was, never lost the chronic snuffle which 
drove me wild. I was really glad to be awakened, 
sprang out of bed, dressed myself as rapidly as 
I could, and admitted the lady with tresses of 
red gold. 

She was handsomer than ever in the light of 
day—but I suppose that is of no consequence ; 
my wife often says my eyes are always doing 
everything except attending to my own affairs. 
She waited for no salutation, pushed past me into 
the room, saying abruptly, 

“Tye got her off! She can’t come back till 
eleven o’clock to-night! I told her I should go 
on to Asschaffenberg and wait. The Russian has 
gone too. He thinks if there’s anything in the 
papers they can catch me by telegraph there.” 

«And now what is to be done?’ demanded 

my wife. 

«The first thing is to change my big, black 
box for your russet-colored one. He’s left some- 
body to watch, and my initials are on my trunk. 
Tll change the things from one to the other— 
we've oceans of time. How lucky we had the 
boxes brought in spite of your Apsband! The 
Russian thinks he has me at every turn.’ 

It may not be modest to say it, but my wife 
and I are rather sensible people; having pro- 
mised to help the young woman, we were ready 
to do it first, and ask questions after. The Fitz- 
maurice and I, between us, managed to pull my 
wife’s belongings out of her trunk, opened the 
doors that connected the two chambers, and soon 
made a neat transfer of the goods and chattels. 
The creature was as composed as a human being 
could be, and treated the whole business as an 
excellent joke. 

«Now, please go down stairs and order break- 
fast,’’ she said, when we had finished. ‘Haye 
ours sent up to us, and don’t come back for 
three-quarters of an hour.” 

I obeyed to the letter, and having drank my 
coffee, strolled cautiously up the slippery street, 
smoking a segar. It was not long before I dis- 
covered that I was watched by a man whom I 
felt confident was a military bird, in spite of his 
citizen’s clothes. But, secure in conscious integ- 
rity, and supported by an American passport, I 
smoked under his nose, and was perfectly tran- 
quil. At last I went back to my hotel, after 
bothering him for a time, and hurried up to my 
room. 

The two ladies were there. They had their 
trayeling-cloaks on; even their faces covered 
with heayy, blue veils, as if expecting to go at 
once, My wife sat by the window; Helen Fitz 
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maurice standing before the mirror, arranging } of branching off for Munich. At the same time, 
one of her long, golden curls. the black trunk, which the fair Helen now 

“In the name of wonder,” I cried, ‘‘ why are} claimed, was to be checked for the latter capital. 
you wrapped up a good hour and a half before 
the time to start ?” 

Neither of them answered. I went up to my 
wife, the two threw back their veils, and I stood 
stupid. The lady by the mirror had a great 
quantity of red, gold hair, and wore the loose, 


Now it looks a very clumsy scheme put on 
paper; but that was just what made it an excel- 
lent one. It seemed as if we knew that Helen 
Fitzmaurice was watched, so my wife and I were 
going to Vienna to make it appear that we had 
the papers in our possession, and so give the prin- 
black silk wrap lined with fur, which the night } cess of Troy an opportunity to escape by Munich, 
before had appertained to Helen Fitzmaurice. } catch a train there for Vienna, before news of 
The lady by the window had wavy, chesnut } the photograph-case could give a reason for her 





tresses, a close-fitting traveling-dress of almost } arrest. We were certain the spies would keep 
the same tint, and on the previous evening that} faithfully on to Bavaria, in the wake of the 
hair and attire belonged to my wife. Neverthe-} golden-haired woman, 

less, the face which looked at me from among They fell beautifully into the trap. At As- 
the yellow locks was a face I had kissed too often } scheffenberg I put Helen Fitzmaurice, turned 
to mistake, and the features that smiled mis-} apparently into the brown-haired lady, who had 
chievously under my wife’s brown hat and curls, } accompanied me from Cologne, into a through 
were the features of the mysterious Helen. carriage for Vienna; established the golden- 

«Good gracious!’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Who is who, } tressed female in a coach that, when we reached 
and how did you do it?” Wurtzberg, would be shifted off on to the Mu- 

“You wouldn’t have suspected ?” they asked. } nich track. For my own part, I announced my 

“Not in the least. Even with your veils up, } determination of taking refuge in a smoking com- 
I can’t believe my eyes! Do explain, else I shall } partment. I bade the dark-haired lady aw revoir, 
be too dazed to be of any use.” and made hearty adieus to the other, who had 

So the hand that was my wife’s lifted the } altered her mind, and was bound for Munich— 
rakish velvet turban, which was Helen Fitz-} all this for the benefit of the gentleman who had 
maurice’s, and the gold, red hair likewise, and } watched me so attentively during my morning 
at last I understood and faltered, stroll, and who left Mayence by the same train 

“Why, it is a wig!” we took, 

They nearly laughed themselves into fits over It was evening when we reached Wurtzberg. 
my imbecile looks and manner; but at last we} We made only a brief stop, but I saw my man 
grew serious, and had a thorough understand-} run into the telegraph office, and come out read- 
ing. Helen Fitzmaurice had been among the } ing a dispatch, the contents of which I knew as 
very latest of the foreigners who succeeded in } well as if I had seenthem. We was warned that 
getting out of Paris. The government there in-} no papers had been found at Cologne; he was to 
trusted her with communications to the party at} follow the Fitzmaurice religiously wherever she 
Bordeaux, and, once arrived, it was proposed to } went. He satisfied himself that she was in one of 
her to try to get to Austria, as bearer of dis-} the Munich carriages, fur-lined wrap, gold-red 
patches, which there was reason to hope would } hair, and then got back into his own compartment. 
change the minds of Joseph II., and his minis The two trains were starting; a white hand 
ters, in regard to their conduct during the war, } from a Vienna carriage waved good-by to me, as 
provided always the papers could reach them. } I slipped into a coach for Munich, too far down 
Helen Fitzmaurice went to England, crossed over } the line for the spy to see me. We were off, and 
to Ostend, and was at Brussels, as I said, before } I staid in my compartment until long after mid- 
she had any idea that she was even suspected; ; night; then at some place where we stopped for 
indeed, she probaby never would have been but ; 2 moment, got into the carriage with my wife. 
for the treachery of her maid, who discovered } We had no companions, so we soon effected a 
enough to fancy that her mistress was trying in | change in her appearance, dropping the gold-red 
some way to serye the French. wig as we crossed a bridge over the Danube, in 

It was arranged that we were all to keep in } the chill gray of the morning. The bundle was 
the same carriage to Asschaffenberg; when we} made heavy with a quantity of luncheon, ten 
reached there, I was to go boldly and order the } thousand hair-pins, and my favorite pocket-knife, 
box of my wife’s, in which were Helen Fitz- } to insure its sinking; and, leaning out of the win- 
maurice’s clothes, marked for Vienna, as I had } dow, I saw it disappear among the swollen and 
ehanged my mind, and intonded to go on instead } turbid waters. 








WE SHALL 

We reached Munich at nine o’clock. If ever 
you saw a dazed animal, it was that G@crman, 
when I stepped out of the carriage, followed by 
my brown-haired companion. 

fe came straight to me, and gasped, 

“T thought you were gone to Vienna!” 

“12 Oh, no! ‘The lady we met at Mayence 
has gone there,” said I, calmly. ‘But when 
we got to Asscheffenberg, she had her luggage 
changed for Munich. I saw her in the train; 
she was here till near day-light. Perhaps she 
stopped somewhere,”’ I suggested. 

«But you—you were for Vienna——” 

“Sir!” L interrupted, apparently rushing into 
a great rage. ‘What the deuce do you mean by 
questioning me? Who are you? Ifyou area 
government officer or a spy, here’s my passport. 
if you have no credentials to exhibit as a right 
of bothering me in this fashion, ’d advise you 
to get out of the way.” 

« You—you’re English,’’ he stammered. 

“Tm nothing of the sort,’ Lanswered. “Tm 
an American,’ and pulled out my passport. 
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He looked utterly bewildered, and I ruthlessly 
pursued my advantage. 

“Tf you are satisfied, sir, I'll bid you good- 
morning! If you follow me a step further, I'll 
apply tomy consul. In case you want the lady 
who changed her mind so often, you must go on to 
Vienna. She will be there’ (I drew out my watch 
and consulted it) ‘‘in exactly half an hour,” 

He knew he had been outwitted, but what 
could be done? 

The next morning my wife and I were at Inns- 
bruck; ten hours later at Verona, and there we 


found, as had been agreed upon, a telegram from 


Helen Fitzmaurice—she was safe in the Austrian 
capital. 

All this happened in January, 1871. What- 
ever the lady’s mission from Bordeaux to Vi- 
enna may have been, events soon showed that it 
was a failure. But, among us, we did outwit 
the victors, and that was a satisfaction, even if 
it did not bring any good to the anxious souls 
waiting with such heroic patience inside the be- 


$ sieged city. 
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We shail meet in the Summer, the bright, blushing Summer, 
When garlands of roses the hill-sides have crowned ; 
When the earth lies asleep in the low, drowsy murmur 
Of bees in the blossoming thickets around. 


We shall meet when the long, dreary Winter is over, 
And Summer with blossom and fragrance is rife ; 

When the meadows are sweet with the scent of the clover, 
And streams are unfettered and wakened to life, 


We shall meet, and with gladness our hearts shall run over, 
The music of heaven shall ring in our ears ; 

No more shall this heart from its haven be rover, 
The promise of rest in the future appears. 


We shail meet, and shall walk in the radiaat brightness 
That gleams on the pathway which lies just before; 

The days shall flit by with such marvelous lightness, 
As never attended their footsteps of yore. 


Oh! to meet, and to look all the heartfelt emotion 
The tongue cannot utter, the lips dare not speak! 
To read in thy eyes all the life-long devotion, 
The heart of a lover dare offer or seek ! 


Oh! to feel thou art near will be joy beyond measure; 
To clasp thy dear hand will be piercingly sweet! 
The sound of thy coming alone can bring pleasure; _ 

Oh! hasten the season in which we shall meet! 





GOD'S SUMMER. 





BY 


MARIETTA HOLLEY. 





Tr is not the lark’s clear tone, 
Cleaving the morning air with a soaring cry, 
Nor the nightingale’s sweet melody, all the balmy night; 
Not these alone 
Make the sweet sounds of Summer ; 
But the drone of beetle and bee, the murmurous hum of the fly, 
And the chirp of the cricket, hidden out of sight— 
These help to make the Summer, 


Not roses redly blown, 
Nor golden lilies lighting the dusky meads, 
Nor proud, imperial pansies, nor queencups, quaint and rare; 
Not these alone 


Make the sweet sights of Summer; 
But the countless forest-leaves, the myriad wayside weeds, 
And slendér grasses, springing up every where— 
These help to make the Summer. 


One Heaven bends above; 
The lowsiest head oftimes hath sweetest rest; 
O’er song-bird in the pine, and bee in the ivy low, 
Is the same love; 
It is all God’s Summer; 
Well pleased is He if we patiently do our best; 
So hum, little bee, and low green grasses grow— 
You help to make the Summer, 
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BY MARIE L. BURTON, 





“Now, ain’t they nice and pretty?” 

Nellie Marshall, as she spoke, surveyed her- 
self complaisantly in the mirror. ‘ Look, papa, 
I have a Dolly Varden dress, Polonaise, hat, and 
shoes—don’t you admire them ?” 

“Yes, yes, very pretty,’ said her father; 
“but I could not tell a Dolly Varden from a 
Dolly anything else. However, I guess they are 
all right; and if Myr. Smith should come to- 
day——”’ 

‘Now, papa,’ cried Miss Nellie, ‘‘do stop 
talking about that hideous Mr. Smith. To be 
sure, I have never seen him, and do not know 
whether he is old or young; but I am sure he is 
perfectly awful, he has such a horrid name.” 

“Why, my dear,” interposed her father, ‘* Mr. 
Smith is quite good-looking, and a very fine man, 
I assure you.” 

‘*Now, papa, who ever heard of a Smith who 
was good-looking? They are, as a matter of 
course, all homely, commonplace persons.”’ 

“How about that picnic ?”’ inquired Mr. Mar- 
shall. ‘Am I to escort you, or not?” 

“No, papa, don’t you remember? 
Mr. Vandyke was going to take me.’’ 

“Tt seems to me, Nellie, this Morton Vandyke 
is very partial to you, and you to him, eh! 
How’s that, little one?’ and Mr. Marshall in- 
dulged in a hearty laugh. 

“Oh, dear! what shall I do with you? You 
are the greatest tease,’ and Miss Nellie pre- 
tended to be busy arranging a stray curl. 

“But, Nellie,’ began her father, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, ‘“‘I do hope you will be very po- 
lite to Mr. Smith. He is going to bring a friend 
with him, a Mr. tg 

But here he was interrupted. ‘Oh, please 
do not talk any more about that horrid man. 
To be sure I will be polite; but, if I must play 
the agreeable for the next six weeks, let him 
rest for the present. Why, I believe you would 
like me to marry the man;”’ and she gaye him a 
hug and a kiss. ‘*Good-by, dear!’ She danced 
out of the room, as she spoke, leaving her father 
convulsed with laughter. 

An hour later found Nellie rapidly nearing 
the picnic grounds, whirled along in Morton 
Vandyke’s handsome phieton, with Morton Van- 
dyke by her side. 

“Come, Nellie,’ said that gentleman. 
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want my answer to-morrow, at the farthest. But 
why not give it now?” 

‘* Mr, Vandyke, I have told you onee; please 
say no more about it; and Nellie, with a pretty, 
vexed air, leaned out of the carriage, to avoid 
further conyersation. The gentleman smiled at 
her manner, and exclaimed, softo voce, ** 1 have not 
much fear but that answer will be favorable.” 

In a few moments, Nellie found herself the 
center of a happy group, the gayest of the gay. 
But she was tired of it all; tired of Morton Van- 
dyke’s ceaseless attention, and tired of herself; 
and late in the afiernoon she stole away, down 
to a little, shady dell, where the birds sang 
sweetly, and the incense of many flowers filled 
the air with a delicious fragrance. 

Throwing herself upon a moss-covered log, she 
watched the little brook, as it leaped and played 
down in its rocky bed, puzzling herself the while 
to know whether she loyed Morton Vandyke. 
Presently, a little flower, peeping from its mossy 
nest, attracted her attention; a flower, which 
was very difficult to reach, and, therefore, the 
more desirable ; so she rose quickly, bent eagerly 
forward, striving to reach it. But the treacher- 
ous earth gave way, and precipitated Nellie to the 
ground. Picking herself up, she glanced rue- 
fully at her hat, which lay in a very crumpled 
state beside her. ‘Oh, dear!” she exclaimed, 
“T have ruined my Dolly Varden,” and she al- 
most sobbed outright. 

«Tixeuse me,”’ said a voice, so near that Nellie 
fairly screamed with surprise, ‘but the hat is 
hardly past redemption.” 

A hand grasped the hat, and Nellie beheld, 
with astonishment, a tall, handsome gentleman 
standing beside her, busily engaged with her 
Dolly Varden. : 

“YT think,’ he said, “if you smooth the rib- 
bon, and put a few finishing touches, it will look 
none the worse. Your dress is somewhat soiled ; 
the sleeves have a few spots on them; but I 
think that can be easily remedied.’’ As he spoke 
he dipped his handkerchief into the brook, and 
carefully erased them. ‘Now, I think it is all 
right,’”’ he continued, and he laughed merrily. 

“With the exception of my hands,” she an- 
swered. “TI see they have suffered as well as 
my Dolly Varden,” and, kneeling beside the 
brook, she bathed them in the clear, cool water. 
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Taking his handkerchief from him she rinsed 
it. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed. ‘* What a pity to have 
spoiled it; but I can hang it on a bush, and it 
will dry in a few moments.” 

Suiting the action to the words, the initials 
A. L. 8. riveted her attention. Instantly she 
thought, «Oh, I wonder if his name is Smith ?” 
But she banished it instantly. He was too hand- 
some and agreeable to be named Smith. As she 
came to this conclusion, she raised her eyes, un- 
conscious that she had been looking intently at 
the letters. He was regarding her with a,curious 
look and amused smile. She colored vividly, 
and talked at random, to hide her embarrass- 
ment; but at length they glided into conyersa- 
tion naturally, and, becoming interested, talked 
long—how long she could not tell; it was cer- 
tainly longer than it out to have been, thought 
Nellie, for she was not generally free with 
strangers. a 

“JT thank you very much,” she said, ‘for 
your kindness. Had it not been for you, I might 
have been sitting there yet, mourning over my 
Dolly Varden.”’ 

“Oh, I think not,”’ he answered, gayly. ‘ But 
if I have been of any assistance, I am yery glad. 
It was just by chance I came this way. I started 
to walk to the village, and choose the pleasant 
by-path in preference to the dusty highway. I 
cannot regret my choice. It has proved plea- 
sant, in more ways than one,” and his eloquent 
eyes sought her face in a way that she could not 
misunderstand. 

Their paths now diverged, and they parted, 
he to continue his way to the village, she to re- 
trace her steps to the picnic grounds. When she 
rejoined her friends, she found them very anx- 
ious about her. ‘They had been looking and 
calling for her in every place, and now plied her 
with questions. She gave them little satisfac- 
tion, however, merely saying she had been take- 
ing a walk, and had staid longer than she had 
intended. 

‘How could you do so, when you know how 
troubled I would feel ?’’ asked Morton Vandyke, 
as they rode home. But she gave him no answer. 
Nor did she speak until they reached the house. 
“ Good-afternoon, Mr. Vandyke,’”’ she said, 
coldly, and hurried into the house, in a very 
disturbed state of mind. 

Half an hour afterward, Nellie entered the 
sitting-room, and found her father talking, in a 
very animated manner, to a gentleman, who, to 
her horror and dismay, she discovered to be her 
acquaintance of the afternoon. Her father held 
an open letter in his hand, which he hurriedly 
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thrust out of sight, and introduced the gentle- 
manas Mr. Smith. His eyes twinkled merrily 
as he did so, and Mr. Smith seemed also much 
amused, But Nellie was desperate. She noticed 
nothing, took no part in the conversation, and, 
early in the evening, she and the Dolly Varden 
disappeared. 

The next day Nellie was afflicted with a severe 
headache, and not until evening did she make 
her appearance. Her father seemed to enjoy 
her discomfiture very much; but Nellie paid no 
heed to his frequent sallies. She was freezingly 
polite to Mr. Smith, nothing more. She did, 
indeed, condescend to ask her father, as he lin- 
gered in the dining-room a few moments after 
tea; why Mr. Smith’s friend did not come with 
him. Her father answered that he was detained 
by business, and could not come. Later, Morton 
Vandyke called, and received his final answer. 
It could not haye been as satisfactory as he 
hoped, for he soon took his departure, looking 
anything but elated. As for Nellie, she seemed 
in very good spirits, and even sang for Mr. 
Smith, at her father’s urgent request. 

Rising early the next morning, Nellie went to 
the garden to gather flowers. Taking the little 
basket on her arm, and her hat in her hand, she 
sauntered along the paths, culling here and there 
a flower, and humming softly to herself. Sud- 
denly she heard a quick step behind her; a 
wreath of fragrant blossoms fell upon her head, 
and a voice, that caused her to start and blush, 
“We crown the queen of morn.”’ 

Angry at herself for her agitation, Nellie 
strove to receive Mr. Smith with a great deal of 
dignity and coldness; but I do not think she 
succeeded very well, as Mr. Smith did not seem 
in the least troubled; on the contrary, he asked 
her if he might assist her in gathering flowers; 
and, of course, she could not refuse. 

After that she seemed to get along much bet- 
ter with Mr. Smith. They walked, and rode, 
andsang, and read together ; and Nellie informed 
her father, that if it were not for his horrid 
name, My. Smith would be a very nice man, 

One evening as they returned from a walk, 
Mr. Smith said to her, suddenly, “You do not 
like my name, Miss Marshall?” 

“1 think it a very homely one,’ she said, 
faintly. 

He left the window in a quick, excited way, 
came to her side, and asked, in a passionate 
tone, ‘‘Is it so homely that you would object to 
taking it?” 

She trembled a moment, then, raising her 
eyes, saw that he was in earnest, and answered, 
hastily, ‘Yes, yes, I could not—I would not.” 
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At this juncture the entrance of Mr. Marshall 
put a stop to all further conversation. 

That evening Mr. Smith had a long interview 
with her father, and, as Nellie entered the hall 


at one end, they went out at the other. She 
heard her father say, 
«Well, I think it’s all her nonsense. Depend 


upon it she likes you pretty well. But I think—’ 
And Nellie could hear no more. 

The next morning Mr. Smith took leave of 
Mr. Marshall’s family. He looked rather pale 
and dejected ; but Nellie was all smiles and sun- 
shine. She gave him her hand goviy at parting, 
and if it did tremble a little, tht + was nothing. 

Several months passed away, and nothing was 
heard of Mr. Smith. VNellie’s father watched 
her narrowly. She was, perhaps, a little more 
pale than was her wont, and inclined to be alone. 

One evening, Mr. Marshall entered the sitting- 
room with a newspaper in his hand . 

‘Nellie,’ said he, ‘here is a little news for 
you; and he read, in aloud tone, the marriage 
of Mr. Smith, with a lady of the same town. 

Nellie gave a little start, and bent closer over 
her sewing at the beginning; but when he had 
finished, she said, quietly, ‘Ah, indeed! I 
wish him much happiness.” 

Taking a spray of flowers from a vase beside 
her, she arose and fastened them in her hair; 
then gathering up her work, left the room. 

Ifer father smiled, and said, 

‘Nell feels that; but she has got the Marshall 
pride, and glories in it.” 

He laughed, and, leaving the room also, en- 
tered the library. After writing and sealing a 
letter, he delivered it to a servant, to be mailed 
as soon as possible, and then went cheerily to 
the dining-room, where he found his daughter 
awaiting him with a pale, sad face. 

A few weeks later, Nellie was seated in the 
library, alone. Frequently, the hearty laugh of 
her father, who was seated on the piazza with a 
friend, sounded loud and clear into the room, 
and only served to make her more miserable. 
Sitting there, her thoughts wandered far away 
from the present, into the past. Sad and de- 
jected, she looked and felt very unlike the bright, 
laughing girl of a few months ago, 
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Suddenly, she heard a light step, and, looking 
up, Mr. Smith stood beside her. She was too 
agitated to spenk; but he hid her ‘* Good-even- 
ing,”’ and seated himself opposite, entering into 
conversation as easily as though he had left her 
but an hour ago. She soon recovered sufficiently 
to answer his questions, and, presently, said, 

“Excuse me. I had forgotten to congratulate 
you,” and she attempted a little laugh. 

But he answered, gravely, ‘I am not married. 
It is a mistake. On the contrary, I came to ask 
if you will now consent to take my name.’ 

She raised her eyes to his face, with a look 
that answered him better than words. 

“Nellie,” he said, after a long silence, “can 
you forgive me, when I tell you that my name is 
not Smith, but Shirly ;’ and, in answer to her 
look of surprise, he narrated briefly what per- 
haps the reader has already suspected. 

Mr. Smith was an old frietid, and about the 
same age of her father, a widower with four 
children, but soon tobe married. Being invited 
by Mr. Marshall to make him a yisit, he decided 
to accept the invitation, and persuaded Shirly to 
come with him. At the appointed time, Mr. 
Smith found he could not go, but urged Shirly 
to, and gave him a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Marshall, who thought it would be a good joke 
to call Mr. Shirly, Smith, knowing Nellie’s de- 
cided aversion to that name. Mr. Shirly con- 
sented. Her refusing him, merely because his 
name was Smith, was communicated to Mr. Mar- 
shall, who decided to keep up the ruse until the 
marriage of his friend Smith, which marriage he 
read in the paper for Nellie’s benefit, and seeing 
her disposed to relent, wrote to Shirly, who came 
post-haste to answer the letter in person. 

As Shirly concluded, Myr. Marshall, accom- 
panied by his friend, entered the room. Nellie 
hurried out to hide her flushed and happy face, 
and Shirly whispered, 

“Nellie, if you forgive me that wicked ruse, 
wear your Dolly Varden.” 

Not long afterward there was a grand wedding 
at Mr. Marshall’s, at which the groom confiden- 
tially informed the bride that ‘*he thought the 
Dolly Varden the prettiest thing in the world, 
and hoped it would never go out of fashion.” 
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Tr blossém fades, the flowers blow, 
The stream runs to the sea, 

But time may come and time may go, 
Fl always think of thee, 


Inconstant is the word for all 
Change is and is to be, 
But thrones may rise and thrones may fall, 
Pu always think of thee, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

«Aunt Eunice!” 

« Well, Patty—what is it ?”” 

“Our horseradish is all dug up, and the tops 
planted down agin. So mar wants to know if 
you'd just as lief as not, let me dig some out of 
your garden? ’Cause we've got roasted beef for 
dinner, and nothing to smart it up.” 

“Just as much as you like,’ answered aunt 
Eunice. ‘Ask Betsey Taft to give you the little 
garden-hoe.” 

‘“‘T know where it is myself,’ answered Patty. 
‘7 stood it up agin the well-crotch last time we 
used it.” 

Out flew the child and found the hoe, with 
which she marched into the garden, and finding 
a patch of horseradish-leayes growing rank and 
green along the wall, dashed into them with 
vigor. Directly she returned with a couple of 
straggling roots dangling from the long leayes 
grasped in her hand. 

“There,” she said, sitting down on the back 
door-step, with her feet buried in the thick 
plantain-leaves. ‘“J’ll just cut off the tops here, 
if Betsey’ll give me a case-knife, and set ’em 
back. Curious, isn’t it, how the pieces ‘ll take 
to growing agin.” 

“Never mind about setting them out; there’s 
plenty of it by the old wall,” said aunt Eunice. 
«And I shan’t want so much of anything 
now: ae 

Aunt Eunice faltered here, and drew a long 
breath. : 

Patty nodded her head, and took up the broken 
Bpeech. 

“Yes, I know; since she’s gone. Lonesome— 
isn’t it? But then you know just where she is, 
and I don’t—so that makes it dreadful. Seems 
as if she was gone forever.” 

‘Well, New York is a good way off.” 

‘New York,” muttered Patty, registering the 
name in her memory. Then she said aloud, 

‘Isn't that a place cut up, like gingerbread, 
into long streets, that have names to ’em?” 

“Yes,”’ answered aunt Eunice, who was busy 
cutting up curd for a cheese on the back stoop, 
and sather enjoyed a little chat with the child. 





‘All cities have streets with names. You couldn't 
tell how to find the houses without them, they 
are built so close together.” 

“You don’t say so! But how can folks tell so 

many houses by one street ?”’ 

“ How, Patty? Wh y they all have numbers on 

the doors.” 

“How funny! Has our Gertie’s aunt got a 

number all to herself?” 

‘Of course she has.” 

“ And the street ?”” 

“Her aunt Foster lives in an Avenue.” 

«An Avenue! What’s that, aunt Eunice?” 

‘A long, long street, wider than the rest, and 

more genteel.” 

“More genteel! That’s good for Gertie. But 

about the number ?”’ 

Patty got an answer she did not expect. 

«Patty Vane, what on earth are you about all 

this time ?”” 

Patty gave a jump, dropped her horseradish, 

and saw her mother standing in the back-door, 

} just beyond aunt Bunice. 

«J—I was cutting off the tops, mar,” an- 

} swered the little girl, crestfallen at this termi- 
nation of her diplomacy. 

: “Cutting off the tops, and daudling about, just 
as if dinner wasn’t on the table, and your par 
waiting.” 

“Oh, my! is he? Then I’ll cut home at once. 
Poor par! I didn’t mean to keep him waiting, and 
} he so kind about my new red marener frock.” 

« Just wait a minute, Patty,’’ said aunt Eunice. 

“T’ve got an errand for you for me, if your mar 

is willing.” 

“Of course I’m willing. The child has got 

nothing else to do,’”’ said Mrs. Vane. ‘It was 
the horseradish I wanted. There’s no hurry 
about her.” 

Aunt Eunice went into the sitting-room, from 

which she came forth with a letter in her hand. 

“Tf Patty will just run up street, after dinner, 

and put this in the post-office, it will save me the 
trouble. It is for Gertrude.” 

Patty sprang forward with a leap. 
| «For Gertrude! Of course I will. But is her 
? name on the cover?” 
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‘Of course it is,’ said aunt Eunice; “ plain «Clara, if you’d just cut out my new frock 
as print.” now, I could sew up the over-and-oyer seams my 

« And that Avenue?” own self, and that would help along.” 

‘Why, yes.” “Why, you are in a great hurry about that 

‘* And the number on the door ?”’ dress, Patty,” answered the girl, who was very 


«There, now, just hush up your questions, } busy over some of the pretty garments necessary 
and come along,”’ interposed Mrs. Vane. “She { to her wedding outfit. 
shall take the letter right away, aunt Eunice “Yes,” answered Patty, with unusual meck- 
I'll see to that.” ness. ‘I'd like to have it before Monday, sister 

“Tt don’t want no secing to; I’ll’tend to it § Clara, if you've no objections.” 
my own self,” cried Patty, holding the letter} ‘ Well, dear, I will go right to work on it” 
against her bosom with both hands, and darting Patty sprang up from her stool, threw both 
off like a lapwing. arms about Clara’s neck, and smothered her 

«Did you ever?” exclaimed Mrs, Vane, gather- } sister with kisses. 
ing up the horseradish. “Oh! but I’ve got something better than that,’ 

“Spry as a squirrel,’’ answered aunt Bunice, ; she cried, diving.one little hand down into her 
smiling grimly. pocket, and bringing out the last lump of eandy. 

“Spry! Just watch her bounding over the } ‘Just open you mouth and shut up your eyes, 
bridge !”” and take a big bite. Isn’t it luscious ?” 

Sure enough, Patty was flying across the “Very nice,”’ said Clara, nilling at the candy. 
bridge with the letter in her hand, and never} ‘Oh, that’s no way!” cried Patty, crushing 
once checked her speed till she reached the post- {one side of the kiss between her own little 
ofiice, which was located in a variety-store in the } teeth. ‘Take another, you don’t bite worth a 
center of the village. She found the postmaster } cent!” 
lying at half-length over the counter, From this 
comfortable position he rolled lazily off and 
reached out his hand for the letter. But little 
Patty held on to it. 

«Just you see that it’s all right, Mr. Snow, 
before we put it in. Read it over careful, for 
aunt Eunice is awful particular. Out loud, 
please.’’ 


Here the child gaye another generous bite for 
herself, and crushed the rest between the smil- 
ing lips of her sister. 

“Now you'll hurry up,” she exclaimed, tri- 
umphantly. 5 

“Yes, darling,” 

Patty forgot all about her oyer-and-over seams 
after this promise, and stole upon her mother 
unawares, as she was washing the noon-dishes 
in the back porch. 

“Mar,” she said, meekly, “shall I wipe the 
plates for you?” 

‘sYes, if you won’t break them.’ 

‘Oh, mar! did I ever, now?” 

«Well, well, here’s the towel.’’ 

Patty went to work vigorously, resting the 
plates on her bent knee, as she rubbed the mois- 
ture from them. When she had piled half a 
dozen together, the child took breath, and began 
to talk, 

“Mar, is my white apron, with the ruffles, 
done up?” 


The postmaster took hold of a corner of the 
letter and read aloud, ‘‘ Miss Gertrude Harring- 
ton. Care of Mrs. Foster, 930 Madison Avenue, 
New York.” 

While the man was reading, Patty repeated 
over his words, nodding her head vigorously at 
the end. 

«That's all correct,” she said, giving up the 
letter. ‘* Now, Mr. Snow, if you'll just give me 
a couple of sugar-kisses for these streaked ones, 
red and white, I'll cut for home.” 

Snow dropped the letter into a box on his desk, 
took a glass-jar down from the shelves and gaye 
the little girl two lumps of candy, for which she 
laid a couple of pennies on the counter, and 
darted out of the store. 

Mrs. Vane had hardly time to grate her horse- 
radish for the table when Patty came in with her 
mouth full of candy, and flushed with running. 
She had been crushing the sweets between her 
teeth, and repeating over the address of that 
letter all the way from the post-office, and had } table, and looked down upon the little diplomat 
them both by heart. in comical astonishment. 

After dinner the child followed her sister Clara “Why, what has come oyer you, Patty?” 
into the little parlor, and sat down at her feet. ‘Nothing, mar; only 


“Of course it is, goosey.’’ 

« And, mar.’’ 

“Well, what do you want now?” 

“T wish you'd just crimple up the ruffles along 
the edges, with a little knife; you know that 
makes me look scrumptious.’’ 

Mrs. Vane rested one moist hand on the kitchen 





Haye you got any 
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more plates to wipe? I want to be good, and Mrs. Foster, too, was annoyed, not from the 
help you.” same reason, but the rude entrance and retreat 
“That I may let you wear the white apron } of her step-daughter seemed almost like a pre- 
when you take a notion to. Is that it?” meditated insult. She said nothing, however; 
“Tf you please, mar; or mebby I should out-} but Gertrude saw that her face was grave, and 
grow them; and you hayen’t any other little girl } that increased her own troubles. After awhile, 
to wear things out.” she was prepared to go down, and tock a nervous 
«There is some sense in that,’’ answered Mrs. } survey of herself in the glass. 
Vane, laughing to herself. “They are getting i If Mrs. Foster had endured any misgivings 
small. Well, be a good girl, Patty, and we'll} about her visitor's presentability, it vanished as 
see.’ as she, too, glanced at the superb image reflected 
A few minutes after this Patty was inthe mill, } in the glass. There was no real want of grace 
diligently picking up corn from the floor, which in that simple dress, little as it was prepared to 
she piled in alittle heap, ready for the chickens. } meet the requirements of fashion; of a deep, 
The miller took time to smile upon her and pat} rich color, and exquisitely soft material, it fell 
her head affectionately with his hand. ‘ in folds, that were absolutely classic, around her 
Patty lifted her bright face to his, and put out} subtle and perfect figure. To this Mrs. Foster 
her foot. The little morocco boot that coveced it { had added the delicate richness of some fine lace 
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was worn out at the toes. for the neck and sleeves. Gertrude’s own taste 
‘« Look there, par; isn’t it too bad?” had arranged the splendid masses of her hair 
‘* Ave those your best, Patty ?”” with more effect than adhesion to any prevailing 
“Yes, they are. All the other little girls have } style could have produced. Still there was want- 
got nice new ones.” ing that all-pervading stamp of fashion which 


‘Well, well, little girl, don’t speak as if you } persons like Miss Foster deem all important ; and 
were going to cry, and we'll see if they have got } both Gertrude and her aunt felt this with un- 


any up at the store that ’ill fit you.” pleasant misgivings. 
Patty had her lap full of corn, but she sprang Thus Mrs, Foster was unusually anxious, and 
up, scattering it over the floor. Gertrude lost much of her color as they entered 


* Oh, par! Ido think you're just the primest } the small sitting-room in which the family assem- 
old darling that ever a little girl had. What} bled before dinner. 
should I do without you?” A gentleman was sitting there with his back 
The little miller was tender-hearted as a wo-} to the door, holding a book, which he was not 
man, and this heedless speech struck a cord that. reading. He arose languidly when the ladies 
had vibrated painfully, many times in his life, ; came in, and laying down the book, -asked if the 
when he thought of his children. All at once} dinner would ever be served. 


tears came into his eyes, and his voice faltered, “Ii is a little late to-day; the train comes in 
“Ah, my baby! God would take care of you,” } at an inconvenient hour,” said Mrs. Foster, 
he said. } faltering a little in her explanation. 


The child looked at him wonderingly, then her 
own eyes began to fill, and putting her hand in 
his, she faltered, 

“Oh, par! but I’d rather have you.” ‘© No,”’ said Mrs. Foster; my niece is here. 

The next instant the miller had the little erea-} Allow me to present her.”’ 


} The train! Ah, I remember ! You expected 
ture in his arms, and was kissing her with : The man turned almost abruptly. For a mo- 

3 

| 

| 


some one—from the country, was it not? Dis- 
appointed, of course ?” 


perate fondness. ment he lost his sublime self-possession, and a 
faint flush stole over his face. 
“T beg pardon——” 





CHAPTER XY. He stopped, and absolutely stood for a moment 
For a time Gertrude Harrington stood in that staring at this girl from the country, who blushed 
pretty dressing-room dismayed by the first glance { crimson, and hegan to tremble from head to foot, 
she had attained of the young lady it was so im- partly from self-distrust, partly with natural re- 
portant that she should please. She had nothing } sentment. 
of that artistic experience which might have ««T beg pardon,”’ he repeated, recovering him- 
taught her that no perfection of toilet would have } self, ‘but I had no idea that the train came in 
rendered her so beautiful as she appeared in} so early.” 
the simple grace of her own loveliness; and a} A servant opened the door and announced 
keen sense of mortification seized upon her. } dinner. Mrs. Foster moved forward, and Foster, 
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with that quiet, suave grace, which could only Leatttens: presence of a stranger at the table took her 

forsake him for a moment at any time, offered } by surprise. 

his arm to Gertrude. Mrs. Foster, who had been turning red and 
The country girl took his arm, and he could } white by turns, spake in a voice that indigna- 

feel hers tremble. The whole scene was so new } tion made firmer than usual. 

to her that a shrinking dread of criticism de- “My niece, Miss Harrington, Jane.” 

prived her of all self-possession. She longed to { Miss Foster took a back step, and recovered 

drop his arm, and run away where no one could { herself with a magnificent lift of the head. Then 

see her. she swept round to her seat, complained that 
Mr. Foster had at least the habits of a gentle- soup was cold, and sent it away, observing 








man. This emotion pleased him; there was } that everything in the house seemed to be de- 
something fresh and real in it that aroused his } ranged that day for Mrs. Foster’s accommoda- 
curiosity, and flaitered his selflove. Simulated } tion. 
feeling he was accustomed to, and he understood 
its hollowness—no man better; but a frank, 
truthful nature impressed him with a feeling of 
boyhood; and this had become a novel sensation. 
This little attention, volunteered by her step- 
son, was a pleasant surprise to Mrs. Foster; the 
cheerful look came back to her face, and she 
thanked him graciously with her eyes. It was ; We must not let her disturb us too much.” 
not often that this spoiled man of the world cared «« Your niece has just come in from the country, 
to disturb himself with anything going on in his } I suppose,” said Miss Foster, addressing the old 
own home; certainly he was not inclined to do} lady, but surveying Gertrude with provoking 
its honors to any guest that his step-mother or } scrutiny. 
sister might introduce there. « And you seem to have prepared for the opera, 
While the soup was on the table, there arose a } only there does not happen to be one to-night,” 
little commotion in the next room, where Miss }said Foster. ‘Will you take wine, Miss Har- 
Foster was questioning the servants, evidently ; rington?” 7 
regarding their new guest, for Gertrude heard Gertrude allowed her glass to be filled, but she 


Gertrude Harrington half arose from her chair; 
but her aunt cast a piteous look across the table, 
and she sat down pale to the lips. Mr. Foster 
looked at his sister with a contemptuous half- 
smile, then turning to Mrs. Foster, observed, 
with provoking quietness, 

«Our young lady is in high feather to-day. 


her say, very distinctly, did not taste it. The dialogue, in which some 
‘« Well, what kind of a person is she, Thomas? } coyert insult to herself was evidently lurking, 
One that you can condescend to wait upon?” deprived her of all appetite. She sat trembling 


Gertrude lost the answer, for the servant, {in her chair. The novelty of her position was 
better bred than his mistress, spoke-in a low } enov-hto distress any girl; but to this was added 
voice; but the next sentence reached her broadly the sudden attack of an enemy, who seemed de- 
enough. {termined to drive her from the house. What 

‘ Now, understand this, Thomas. You are not {had she done to this haughty person, that the 
to be judge. I allow no one in this house to put } first hour of her stay should be embittered with 
on airs but myself.”’ pasate True, Foster seemed as if he wished 

Gertrude grew crimson, as she heard this, } both to welcome and protect her; but even inex- 
and her quick, native spirit rose almost fiercely, ; perienced Gertrude could see that this sprang as 
as she turned her flashing eyes upon the door. much from a desire to torment his sister as from 
Her shy timidity was all gone now; unconsciously } any wish to please her. 
she erected her superb figure, and sat proudly Mrs. Foster, who was almost as much disturbed 
upright in the chair she had taken with so much } as her niece, attempted to draw the conversation 
hesitation. into more peaceful channels; but Jane Foster 

The door opened, and Miss Foster swept ; had taken her stand. From the moment Ger- 
through it, in full toilet, as if she had been in- ; trnde’ s beauty had struck her dumb, on the 
vited to dine with royalty; her dress of blue silk } threshold of that little dressing-room, a spirit of 
swept and rustled half across the floor; rich lace, bitter antagonism seized upon her; and, when 
fastened with clustering pearls, floated over her } she saw the impression it had made on her bro- 
bosom, and softly shaded her arms. She even } ther, this feeling took a double zest. 
had roses in her hair, and carried a superb fan The same feeling, in a less degree, influenced 
in her gloved-hands, though the autumn was } the brother, whose most vivid amusement lay in 
advanced and chilly. a sort of indolent antagonism to all his sister's 

The young lady made an abrupt pause, as if‘ foibles and desires. That which one approved 
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the other was sure to hate. The evident admira- 
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«No, aunt, she never did; but that’s no rea- 


tion which Gertrude had aroused in this man, } son——” 


was an inspiration of malice to the woman. 


“Why a woman he chose to honor should not 


Half the weary meal was over, and Gertrude } be honored by his children, you were going to 


had hardly joined in the conversation. Once.or 
twice she had answered a question, addressed 
by her aunt; but it was in a voice that shook 
with a passionate desire to burst into tears and 
go away forever. 

At last her aunt arose. The dinner had 
dragged through its dreary courses, and ended 
in strong, black coffee, which was bitter as that 
haughty girl’s insults. In fact, everything was 
bitter to the poor girl then The thought of home, 
of all its freedom and honest hospitality, came 
upon her in overpowering contrast with the 
splendid meanness with which her coming had 
been greeted. 

Her aunt went with her up stairs. There all 
was elegant quiet. There she was certain of 
sweet, welcoming love; but her heart was full. 
To the very soul she was homesick. 

“ere, Gertrude, is your home, in which no 
one shall intrude,” she said, opening a door, 
which led from the dressing-room into a pretty 
parlor, the most beautiful room she had ever 
seen in her life. t 

“Oh, aunt! is it because others are so cruel 
that you do all this for me?” 

“Tt is because you are my niece, and I want 
you to love me!” 

“‘T do—I do love you dearly already, aunt,” 
said Gertrude. ‘* Only—only——” 

“‘Only you are homesick. No wonder!’ 

«Just—just a little, aunt; but not when we 
are alone—not when you are with me.” 

“T shall be with you a great deal of the time. 
The house is large enough, and we can live al- 
most by ourselves. The rest you will love for 
my sake.” 

_ ‘Twill bear anything to please you ; but, aunt, 
let me say it once, I hate that insolent girl!” 

A faint smile came over Mrs. Foster’s face; 
but she answered with habitual gentleness. 

“She was my husband's child, and he was 
very good to me. So good that I will not permit 
myself to see faults in the beings he loved so 
dearly. Jane was left to my care long after any 
influence I possessed could effect ‘her character. 
Indeed, the position I held in her father’s house, 
before our marriage, was a perpetual bar to 
Pate 

“What position do you speak of, aunt,” said 
Gertrude. 

‘Hunice has never told you then that I was 
Mr. Fostex’s housekeeper before I became his 
wife.” 


say. Perhaps not. But other things caused 
them some dissatisfaction. When my husband 
died, he left Jane under my guardianship. I 
had not been long his wife, you know; and to 
them this authority seemed like an usurpation.” 

“« But you seem—— You are so kind, so for- 
bearing.” 

‘That may be; but we will not talk about it 
now. Youand I must be a great deal to each 
other, and, for my sake, you will bear with her. 
She is not always so—so——” : 

“Insolent !”’ said Gertrude, recklessly. Oh, 
aunt! you do not know how I longed to snatch 
up that glass of wine, and dash it into her face!” 

Mrs. Foster looked horrified for a moment, 
then broke into a quiet smile. 

«‘T suppose you would have turned me out of 
doors, if I had,” continued Gertrude, dropping 
into the arms of a convenient, easy-chair, while 
a dash of mischievous glee broke up through the 
bitterness of her laughter. 

“Vthink not. Only we must have come to 
open warfare sien ; and that I would rather ayoid, 
for many reasons.” 

‘One of which is, you are too good, while I 
am just the other thing,” said Gertrude. « You 
don’t know, aunt, how much genuine fight there 
is in me, when it once gets uppermost. Iam 
almost angry with myself, because all this over- 
powered me.” 

Here Gertrude glanced around the room that 
was to be hers. The thick carpet; the couch, 
cushioned with some rich crimson material, 
cushioned easy-chairs and curtains, through 
which the sunshine poured like a rain of red 
wine. All commonplace enough to her aunt, but 
gorgeous to her, and did, indeed, half-scorn her- 
self. It was a truth, all these appliances of 
wealth had helped to subdue her in the presence 
of those two strangers; and she could not bring 
herself yet to despise anything so beautiful. «f 
aim more angry with myself than any one else,” 
sheadded ; ‘* because I was ashamed of my dress 
and of everything that I had thought much of 
at home.” 

“That is natural, and easily remedied,” said 
her aunt. “ But you must not let our experience 
of to-day make a fulse impression. My step- 
daughter's dress, like her manners, were put on 
for the occasion. We do not, as a general thing, 
dine in opera costume.” 

“Then it was put on to erush the poor country 
relation,” said Gertrude, laughing now with 
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genuine scorn! ‘* Well, she succeeded. My poor} Before you could have taken all these object 
merino did look poverty-stricken by the side of } in, Patty had loosened her faded calico dress, 
her magnificence. I really think aunt Eunice which dropped away from her dimpled shoulders, 
would have sold her best cow, rather than have and fell in rifts about her feet; while her head 


5 
had me so put down.” was buried for a moment in the red merino, and 
«Your aunt Eunice would have felt, as I did, 


$ 
came out glowing with smiles, and radiant with 
that there was no need of dress to make her reflected color. Then the little arms were thrown 
proud of you. There, now; lie down on the‘ backward, and she began tugging at a hook and 
couch, and rest awhile. By-and-by the servant eye on the belt, with her teeth set, and her face 
shall bring you up some tea. A good night’s $ 
sleep will cure you of homesickness. That door i 
leads to your bed-room; and, remember, this is } 
your own little kingdom.” and began to cry a little, then shook away her 
Mrs. Foster kissed the girl tenderly, as she } tears, and commenced again. 
said this, and left the room. Tt was of no use, though. Her poor, little 
Gertrude, when once left alone, had no idea} arms were too short, and that hook the most ob- 
of resting. The excitement of her new position } stinate bit of twisted wire that eyer tormented 
was too intense for that. She moved about the a little girl. So she took breath again, sat down 
room, restlessly, like a bird in its gilded cage, } fiat on the carpet, and put on the new boots, 
touched the pretty upright piano, took the inlaid hurting her fingers awfully with the buttons. 
guitar from its corner, and started, like a guilty ‘ Then she made another aitempt at the dress, and 
thing, when its strings vibrated loudly under | dropped her hands in despair, exclaiming, 
her fingers. Then she went to the bookease, «What shall Ido? Oh, dear! what shall I 
and poured over the titles of volumes that she 3 do?’ 
had heard of, but never read All these things $ Now, another child might have given up: but 
were for her. How happy she could be, if it} our little lady was seldom without resources. 
were not for the people below stairs. What a, She had courage, too, or the resolve that came 
change Webster Hart would find in her way of? into her head that moment would never have 


turning red as the merino, for the hook would go 
astray, and the eye was hard to hold in place. 
So, at last, she broke down, dropped her hands, 





life! Would that girl dare to insult him? been earried out. 
3 «Yes, Pll doit,’ she said. ‘‘ Par ain’t handy ; 
CHAPTER XVI. but then he ain’t crossneither. I wonder where 


Monpay came, the day which little Patiy had } Clara’s littlest shawl is?” 
been longing for with more impatience than she; The child acted while she talked. Clara's 
had eyer wished for a doll, when coming out of} shawl] was found in the next room, and, with its 
her first babyhood. Her sister Clara was at | gray folds thrown over her head, Patty ran to 
school—a most attentive scholar Clara was in ; the mill, and flew across it like a cardinal bird 
those days. Mrs. Vane had put on her very best } lost in the dusk. 
cap, with the pink ribbons, and was onherwayup} ‘Par! oh, par! Just set down that bag of 
the valley to a church sewing-circle. Thus Patty } corn, and hook me up just this once. Mar and 
was left alone, mistress of the little, brown house, Clara have left me all alone, and I can’t make it 
and all it contained. meet, all I can do.” 

For at least half an hour she had been sitting} Here Patty threw off her shawl, and exhibited 
on a footstool in the kitchen, with both hands ; a litile, white rift, running down her back, 
in her lap, watching the old cherry-wood clock which the miller understood at once, and, set- 
as it growled out the hour, and ticked hoarsley i ting down the bag, began to dust the flour from 
on its way toward a new departure. When the } his hands. 
clock made a sharp stop, gave a whirr, as ifa nest «Do be in a hurry, par; please do!” 
of partridges were taking flight from the old case, The miller made short work of the refractory 
and boomed out twelve rusty hour guns, the little ; hook and eye; besides jerking the buttons into 
girl sprang up, clapped her hands, and disap-} place. True, he got the wrong button-hole every 
peared in the narrow stair-way that led to the } time, and neyer did understand why there was 
loft, in which all her worldly goods were be-} an odd corner to be tucked away at the neck. 
stowed. On the little bed, covered with a home- At any rate, his task was done, very much to his 
made counterpane of blue and white yarn, woven } own satisfaction; and when it occurred to him 
in orange quarters, lay a tiny, red dress, and } to wonder what occasion the child was putting 
down upon the rag-carpet beneath sat a pair of} on her new frock for, the little creature was 
new, morocco boots. < gone. 
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Gone! You would have thought so, had you 
seen Patty cutting across the bridge, with the 
ends of the gray shawl trailing after her, now 
and then a flash of red breaking through its 
folds, and her new boots glistening in the sun- 
shine, 

The old chestnut was heavy with burs now, 
and its long, slender leayes shook in the wind 
with a pleasant rustle, as the child darted under 
it. No one was there! Noon is an indefinite 
term; still she was a little disappointed. Sister 
Clara never waited for her beau, and Hart Web- 
ster always got to the larch trees first. What 
had become of that boy? Had the colt thrown 
him? 

The little girl sat down on the shelving bank, 
with her feet in the grass, and began to feel like 
crying. 

“‘ Mebby he’s tried to cross some big river, and 
got drownded,” she said, looking at the water 
that crept along its course below her. ‘No, he 
hasn’t. Tfe's coming! I hear that colt!’ 

Up the child jumped, flung down the shawl, 
and the next minute was on the brink of the 
river, looking at herself in the water, smoothing 
down the ruffles of her white apron, and almost 
dancing as she saw the color of her red dress 
broken up in the ripples. of the waves, and the 
shadow of her long curls playing duskily among 
them. 

Patty heard the hoofs of the colt coming 
nearer and nearer. She looked up into the great 
boughs of the chestnut, with a longing desire to 
climb them, hide away in the leayes,. and see 
how that handsome hoy would look, when he 
came up and did not find her. But the new dress, 
the ruffles and glossy boots, were in the way of 
this coquettish proceeding ; so she hid herself be- 
hind a great black alder bush, and waited, 

The colt evidently slackened his pace, as he 
drew near the village, and came under the tree 
atawalk. Patty jumped out from her covert, 
and saw the boy look anxiously up the road, 
then ride forward a pace or two, and turn back, 
looking disconsolate. 

“That's him. He thinks I ain’t a coming,” 
she whispered, giggling. ‘I'll stir the bush, 
just as if it was ared-bird. He'll hear it shake, 
and try to find out.” 

Here she gave the alders a fierce shake; but 
the lad was too far away, and did not regard the 
noise it made. 

“He don’t take notice worth a cent,” she said, 
creeping out of her shelter, and allowing the 
sunshine to fall upon her. 

The boy saw her moving, like a flame through 
the deep green of the foliage, and sprang to the 
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ground. ‘T'ying his colt to a drooping branch of 
the chestnut, he darted down the bank, flung his 
arms around the child, and kissed her again and 
again. 

“Oh, you little darling! You are here, after 
all!” 

Patty’s experience or observation had never 
reached this degree of impetuosity, so she strug- 
gled to get free, and, failing in that, boxed the 
boy’s ears with one hand, and pulled his hair 
with the other, 

“« Just you set me down, now.” 

“Well, I will; but what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing. Only I—I won’t bear it. 
Clara wouldn’t, and IT won’t.’’ 

‘Oh!’ said the boy, laughing, till the tears 
flashed into his eyes. ‘‘That’s right, little lady ; 
but, goodness gracious, how fine we are!” 

“No more fine than ever,’’ answered the little 
coquette, seating herself upon the bank, and 
glancing from her boots to the boy’s face. 

‘Still you are looking like a little duck, and 
that’s just what you are!” said the boy. 

Patty smoothed her dress, and plumed her- 
self as if she thought so, and were making her- 
self ready for the water. 

«And I don’t doubt that you mean to be real 
good, and tell me a lot of news.” 

Patty brightened up at once, and nodded her 
head. 

«Was she gone, Patty ?” 

The boy’s voice faltered, as he asked the ques- 
tion, and this made the child quite serious in her 
answer, 

“Yes, boy. She’s gone, sure enough.” 

‘Do you know where, Patty ?”’ 

“Yes, 1 know. Miss Gertrude, care of Mrs. 
Foster, 930, Madison Avenue, New York.” 

‘Ts that where she has gone, Patty.” 

Patty pursed up her lips, and nodded her 
head. 

‘How did you find out? Tell me all about it.”” 

“ Aunt Hunice sent a letter, and I got the post- 
master to read what was on it, you see.” 

“You precious, little darling.” 

“Then, again, I know something else. Cousin 
Webster is a going down to York to live.” 

cOHe Maye 

Patty started. The passionate anxiety in the 
lad’s yoice frightened her. 

«What is the matter?’ she said. 

“Nothing! nothing! But are you sure?” 

«Yes, Tam, for he wrote that to sister Clara, 
his own self, and I heard her read it out 
loud.” 

The lad did not speak for a long time; but sat 
motionless, with his wild eyes gathering fire 
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every instant. Patty, astonished by his silence, 
began to get restless. 

“T suppose you thought I wasn’t here,” she 
said, demurely, ‘‘and I shan’t be long, if you 
don’t talk more.” 

The boy did not reply, but Patty saw that the 
fire in his eyes was smothered with tears. 

«« What are you a crying for?” she said, creep- 
ing toward him. ‘I didn’t mean to say nothing 
wrong.” 

*«T know you didn’t. There never was a 
kinder little girl,” said the lad, absolutely sob- 
bing. 

«Then, you shouldn’t feel so bad.” 

‘Oh, Patty! little Patty! I can’t help it!” 

«But you'll make me cry too,’’ sobbed Patty, 
wiping her eyes with the white apron. 

«‘T don’t want to do that. Kiss me, Patty. I 
do so want some one to be sorry for me—just a 
little.” 

Patty threw her arms around the boy’s neck, 
and kissed him. 

“There, now. Don’t feel bad any more. I 
neyer will box your ears again, so long as I 
live.” 

‘«‘T don’t mind that, little girl.” 

“Then what are you crying about ?” 

«J’m very, very miserable, Patty. There 
never was & poor creature so unhappy as I 
am.” 

A look of abject misery came over the child’s 
face. 

But I can’t help it.” 

‘¢No one loves me but one or two in the wide, 
wide world,” sobbed the boy.” 

«Oh, that’s an awful fib! I love you ever so 
much, I do.”’ 

The boy got up from the grass and looked des- 
pairingly around, as if his very soul were weary, 
and had no resting place. 

‘J will go now,” he said, with an impatient 
jesture. 

‘©Go, now!’ faltered poor little Patty, griev- 
ously disappointed in the interview that had cost 
her so much trouble. 

«© Yes, I must.” 

«¢ And I shall never see you again,” sobbed the 
child. 

“Yes, we are both young, and life is so dreary 
long, besides. I think you and I love each, other 
a little.” 

“ Yes, a good deal,” faltered Patty. ‘And 
now you are going away, and then I shall have 
nobody but par—not a soul.” 

The boy did not seem to hear her; but moved 
slowly up the bank. Patty watched him with 
wide open eyes. : 
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« Boy! Boy!” 

There was real grief in the child’s voice. 
lad turned and came back. 

“JT forgot something. See what I brought for 
you.” 

“Oh, my! Isn’t it scrumptious !’’ cried Patty, 
reaching out her hands and seizing on the broad, 
pink ribbon that the boy took from his pocket 


The 


and held toward her, fluttering in the wind.” 


‘Ts it mine—all for my own self?” 

«All for your own self; and I never shall 
forget how nice and good you have been to me. 
Some of these days I mean to pay you 
back.” p 

«But I don’t want any pay; [ won't take it.” 

Patty gave the ribbon a toss, and it went float- 
ing off toward the river, where it would certainly 
have been lost, but for a drooping bough of the 
chestnut, that caught it on a clump of burs, and 
held it there like a pennant. 

“But it isn’t pay. I brought it because I 
love you dearly.” 

“Oh, then g 

«« And I mean to love you always !”” 

“Dear me! I wish I hadn’t done it!” cried 
Patty, looking wrathfully at the fluttering rib- 
bon. 2 

«And you'll always love me a little?’ said 
the boy, in a broken voice. ‘You would, if 
you only knew how much I want somebody to 
love me.” : 

“T’ll just do it always! But I say, boy.” 

“ Well, Patty 2” 

« Couldn’t you just get it down for me?” 

The boy made a vigorous leap upward, seized 
an end of the ribbon, and brought it to the child. 

“Now good-by, Patty !”’ 

“@ood-by! But you'll be sure to come back 
again?” 

“Some day.” 

«And I'll wear this right round my waist, 
with a big bow behind,” said Patty, so absorbed 
by her ribbon that she almost forgot that the lad 
was making ready to mount his colt. 

“Now it is good-by in earnest,”’ he said. 

‘© Good-by !”’ answered the child, still delight- 
fally preoceupied. But the clatter of hoofs 
aroused her. She sprang up just in time to see 
the colt dart out from beneath the chestnut 
boughs, and shoot like an arrow down the 
road. 

‘He's gone, sure enough!” she said. ‘But 
who cares, he’s sure to come back again—they 
all do. Now I'll go right home, with this ribbon 
flying, and they’ll think I’ve catched a rainbow.” 

While the little girl was running one way, 
with her prize, the seeming boy rode homeward, 
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sometimes urging his colt into break-neck speed, , 
again curbing him into a restless walk, as de- 
spondency, or sharp flashes of angry pain seized } 
upon him. The afternoon shadows were length- 
ening along the road when he rode into that ; 
solitary farm-yard, and after remaining a few } 
moments in the old building, came out a very 
miserable and weary-looking girl, with a bundle 
on her arm, whose scarlet jacket seemed far too 
splendid for her downeast countenance. 

Poor Sarah Ann! all her dashing animation 
was gone! she even climbed the fence in order 
to mount her colt, and rode up to the farm-house 
like a culprit returning home from prison. 

There was a great deal of generous womanhood 
in the widow Ward, plain and commonplace as 
she seemed. When Sarah Ann came in with } 
heavy eyes and weary footsteps, that no fatigue i 
alone could have produced, the good woman 
asked no questions, but went to the kitchen and | 
made a strong cup of tea, which she placed before 
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the girl, with a plate of nicely browned toast, and 
some preserves, usually kept for company. 

When the girl saw these things, and felt her 
mother’s hand softly smoothing her dusty hair, 
she threw her arms upon the table, dropped her 
face upon them, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

Just then Tim came in, and stood a moment 
in the door, catching the scene. 

“Hello! What's the row?” he said. ‘ Any- 
hody been a hurting your feelings, Sara Ann? 
If there has, just pint ’em out, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Ward shook her head, and made a signal 
for her belligerant gon to retreat. He would 
not understand it, but came close up to his 
sister. 

“Look a here, Sara Ann—what’s the matter? 
Have you and Hart Webster been fighting? 
Or what on arth are you so down in the mouth 
about? I want to know, and I mean to.” 

When Hart Webster’s name was mentioned, 
Sarah Ann lifted her head, and dashed the tears 
from her eyes. 

“‘T wish you’d just let Hart Webster alone. 





What has he got to do with my crying, I should 
like to know? Can’t a girl be tired out without 
having other people dragged in? Oh, Tim! Tim! 
don’t you begin to torment me! I can’t stand 
it! I won’t stand it!” 

Here the girl flung her arms around Tim’s 
neck, and burst into another paroxysm of sobs. 

Tim kissed her awkwardly on her cheek and 
neck, while he patted her head and shoulders 
with a kindly but rough hand. 

“There, there! I din’t mean to hurt yer 
feelings, Sara Ann. Hope I may be shot if [ 
did. Only I can’t bear to see you a growing 
so peaked and good-for-nothing. The fact is, 
visiting about don’t seem to agree with youx 
constitution, gal; so I think we'd better turn 
the colt out to grass, and go a fishing agin, as 
we used to,” 

“No, no! TI shall neyer go a fishing any 
more, Tim! Never!’ cried the poor girl, lift- 
ing her tear-stained face. ‘All that is over 
with.” ; 

“Why, what's come over you, Sara Ann? 
Not go a fishing?” 

“T couldn’t do it, Tim. 
heart.” 

Tim looked down into the piteous expression 
of that dark face, and was woefully puzzled. 

“Now what is all this about?” he said, turn- 
ing to his mother. 

“She's nigh about tired to death,’ answered 
the kind woman. ‘Just give her a chance to 
drink her tea, and take a bite of toast, and 
she'll be all right in no time. The best thing 
you can do, Tim, is to go out and feed the 
colt.”” 

“Well, T reckon you’re about right there. I 
heard it a whumering as I came in. Now, Sara 
Ann, cheer up, and eat your supper; and if any- 
body has made you mad, or hurt your feelings, 
I'm on hand. Nobody shall impose on you, if 
T know it.” 

Tim put his cloth cap on one side of his head, 
knocked it flat, and left the room. 

| (20 BE CONTINUED.) 
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SONNET. 


Tuy life hath been well imaged by the bark 
Which, sailing early on the muttering seas, 
Scudded beneath bluff buffets of the breeze 

With but a shivering compass-point to mark 

Her courses through the thick, mysterious dark ; 
When—not a-sudden, but by slow degrees— 
Heaven wrestled with the ocean. II] at ease 
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The vessel plunged, all straining and astark, 
Close grappled in the arms of mighty gales; 
While lightning lit-up billows hear aghast 
The thunder’s dread crescendos rolling near— 
And, lo! a hush: and see the moon appear, 
All nature smiles and sleeps, and on the mast 
Hang, silver-rimmed of Heaven, the waiting sails, 
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We give, first, a walking-suit fora young lady. . 
This costume is composed of two shades of Vic- } 
toria lawn: a light shade of brown and a lighter } 
one of buff. The main part of the under-skirt ; 
is made of the brown, and itis trimmed with two } 
flounces of the buff, pointed, top and bottom, and } 
bound with brown. These are slightly full, and } 





put on with a bias band of the brown to form a 
heading. The lower flounce measures nine 
inches, including the heading, and the upper one 
seven inches. The Polonaise has a vest front of 
the brown, buttoned all the way down. The back 
is of the buff, and is cut close to the figure, and 
is looped up to form the puff at the back, where 
it is ornamented with buttons of brown. This 
is pointed all round, and bound with brown to 
match the bottom of the skirt. Coat-sleeyes, with 
a turned-back euff of brown, also pointed, com- 
plete this costume. Six and a half yards of 
brown, and seven yards of buff lawn, will be re- 
quired. These plain-colored lawns or linens can 
be bought from thirty-five to forty cents per 
yard ; 
The next is a walking-suit of two shades of 
gray and black summer poplin, serge, batiste, | 
440 


JHernani. 


} for walking. 


or any of the light texture summer fabrics; or 
the style would be very suitable for an English 
barege in two shades of brown; or for a black 
One skirt, very much trimmed, is 
the latest style, and will, no doubt, supersede 
the over-skirt, which has been so long fashion- 
able. All skirts continue unaccountably long 
This one is ornamented by attenu- 


ated flouaces of the two shades, first the darker, 


then a light; then dark, again a light one. 


' These flounces are cut on the bias, if the ma- 
, terial is of poplin, but if barege, or any thin tex- 
) ture, of course, they are to be on the straight. 
, All are sealloped with deep scallops, and bound, 
> the dark ones with the light, and the light ones 


with the dark material. There is a bias band of 


} the dark shade, separating the flounces from the 


quillings, which form the heading: of which 


} there are two, a light and a dark one, corres- 


ponding with the flounces. A plain waist, with 
a short-pointed basque, close coat-sleeves, over 


which (for the street) is worn the outside jacket, 


} which is fitted loosely to the figure, slashed up 
at the back, and trimmed to simulate the same 


at the sides. This jacket is of. the same shade 
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as the skirt of the dress, which is the lighter one, } 
and is trimmed with a band of the darker, and { 
the same width as that upon the skirt. A mixed ; 
bullion, or sewing silk fringe; buttons also mixed. 
A turned-down, rolling collar, open in front; { 
open sleeves, with turned-back cuff. The so 
und buttons, coming from the neck, and passing 
under the arms, are fastened in front. These { 
are optional, and easily dispensed with, without $ 
injuring the style of the costume. Six yards of 
dark, and twelve yards of the lighter shade, will 
be required for this dress. Sixteen buttons.- 
Five and a half yards of fringe. Bullion fringe, 
two inches deep, cost fifty cents per yard; sew- 
ing silk seventy-five cents. Any of these summer 
fabrics can be bought from fifty cents to one 
dollar per yard, according to the quality, at 
almost any good store. ; 
We give, next, a waterproof clouk for a child. | 


Q 





This may be made either of the mixed tweed 
wawerproof cloth, or of solid navy-blue. Select 
‘one light in fexture. Those all wool are the 
best. The English ones are far preferable to the 
American cloths, but more expensive. This cloak 
is the ordinary loose sack, with sleeves cut long 
enough to cover the dress. It has, as will be 
seen, a pointed hood, lined with black silk. 
Across the back, 2 short strap of about nine 
inches, bound all round with the braid, is placed, 
anil is fastened by two buttons. The edges of 
the cloak, sleeves, hood, and collar, are all bound : 
with black alpaca braid. Gutta-percha buttons: { 
one on each sleeve, two on the back strap, and 
fourteen down the front. The quantify of cloth : 
‘lepends upon the age and size of the child. For ; 
ten years, one and five-eighths of a yard will be ; 
sufficient. } 
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; ing only just below the waist, is added. 
‘ ple, braiding pattern, done in star-braid of white 
‘ silk, is the only ornamentation. 
‘should be lined throughout with white silk, 
‘slightly wadded and quilted. Two and a half 
. yards of merino will make one for a child from 
_ one to two years, 
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Here is another outside wrap for a little one. 
It is of merino, braided, the edge done in but- 





ton-hole stitch. This is cut with a yoke, the 


‘skirt box-plaited into it, and confined at the 
) waist with a belt 


A small, circular cape, com- 
A sim- 


The garment 


Next is one of printed fiannel or cloth, cut in 
the same way as the preceding. This gives the 





Trim with one row of velvet ribbon. 
to correspond with the flannel. A very pretty, 
useful. and economical cloak. 


front view. 


* 
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We give, next, a suit for a boy of six to eight j waist with a belt, either of the same material or 
years. This suit may be made either of light else a broad, leathern belt, which is more styl- 
cassimer, flannel, or white pique. The pants are | ish and serviceable. The whole is trimmed with 
one row of braid, sewed on flat above the bind- 
ing. Coat-sleeve, with a strap like those on the 
pants, turned up the back seam. Large, pearl 
or bone buttons are used. 

We close with some outside garments for chil- 
dren of any age, say from one to fourteen years. 
These garments may be either made of plaid 
flannel, merino, cashmere, or pique, for summer. 
The first is of plaid flannel. The under part is 
a loose sack, with or without sleeves. Over this 
is a large, circular cape, slashed up the back 
within four inches of the neck. It is trimmed 
with two rows of yelvet ribbon and bullion fringe, 
mixed to match the plaid. A small rosette of 
the velvet is placed at the back, where the trim- 
ming terminates. A rolling collar finishes it at 
the neck. The other is of white pique. The edge 
of the sacque and the cape has two rows of scal- 
lops, either bound in the pique braid, or done in 

} button-hole stitch, with one row of braid sewed 
Knickerbocker, with a strap down the outside on flat above. White cotton, or linen fringe is 
geam, bound with black braid. These are fast- } used on pique, or a flounce may be substituted 
ened to an under-waist of twilled muslin. The } for the fringes. These pique cloaks are only 
outside sacque is cut loose, and confined at the! suitable for children from one to six vears old. 
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Loop-knitting is worked as follows:—Put the 
needle in the first stitch, and wind the wool 
round the two fingers of the left hand three 
times, always bringing it round the needle, and 
draw the four loops through every stitch. Six 
stripes are to be worked of six squares following 
each other with wool taken three times double. 
On our pattern the stripes are of plain, light, 
and dark squares arranged sloping, half being 





white and half of threads mixed in black and 
two maize shades (wool and floss silk;) but any 
combination of color can be taken. ‘The bolster 
before us has dark-brown squares, each nine 
loops wide and nine deep. The squares divided 
in color require, howeyer, ten loops in depth, 
in order that they may be begun with a com- 
plete three-colored row, and end with a complete 
white row. 





KNITTED CORD. 





BY MRS. 


JANE 


WEAVER. 





Materials: Evans’ Boar’s-Head cotton, No. 4,} Cast eighteen stitches on three needles, and 


four steel needles, No. 16. 








DIAGRAM FOR 





knit two plain rows round, then thread forward : 
knit two together, knit one, and repeat until 
sufficiently long. 

This, worked in wool, makes very pretty cuffs 
for gentlemen ; fifty stitches would be required 
for the width of them. Or they may be applied 
to various other purposes. 


A BRIDAL Deeb. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





In the front of the number we give an engray- 


A detailed descriptibn of the dress will be 


ing of a new and yery beautiful Bridal-Dress, and } found in its proper place, at the end of the 


add here a diagram by which to cut it out. 


number, in the article ‘‘ Fashions for August.” 
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The dress consists four pieces, as will be} No. 2, Stpn-Piece, 
seen from the diagram. No. 3. Bacx or Tunic. 
No. 1. Fronv or Tunic. ¢ No.4. Srenve. 


MACHINE NEEDLE-BOOK. 





WERAVER, 


BY MRS. JANE 








red cloth, eight and a half inches long and four 


Materials: Red cloth, white flannel, black rib- {1 

bon velvet, half inch broad, red sewing-silk, } inches wide, is required, edged with a border 

black and straw-colored purse silk, steel beads, } the design for which is given above. 

two steel buckles, each half an inch long The inner arrangement of this needle-book is 
o make this needle-book, a straight piece of} shown in the engraying given below. 





IN CROCHET OR DARNED NETTING 





BED-QUILT 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





requires no description, as the engraving is a 
sufficient guide. We give this in answer to the 


In the front of the number, we give, printed 
SEs 
request of a subscriber. 


in colors, a pattern for a bed-quilt, in crochet or 
darned netting, an exceedingly pretty affair. It 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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l 
Materials: Messrs. Walter Evans & Co.’s 
Boar’s-Head crochet cotton, No. 4, for the net- 
ting, and their knitting cotton, of the same size, 
for darning. A round, wooden mesh, No. 6. 
To produce a piece of round netting, begin 
with twenty-five stitches, and increase by doing 
two in one at the end of every row for fifty 
rows. Do the same number of rows without 
either increasing or diminishing, and then the 
like number decreasing, by netting two together 
at the termination of every row. You will finish 
with the same number that you commenced 
with. This makes the nearest approach to a 
round that can be obtained in netting. To com- 
plete it do four or five rounds of netting, and 








knot a heayy fringe, four inches deep, in every 
stitch of the last round. 

Nothing can be easier than the fringe-knot- 
ting. Take a card of the width the fringe is re- 
quired, and wind the cotton round it any given 
number of times, (twelve will make a thick 
fringe.) Slip it off the card, and with a coarse 
crochet-hook draw the mass sufficiently far 
through a stitch to allow the other end to pass 
through it. Draw this tightly, and when all are 
done, cut the strands of cotton. 

Wash, slightly stiffen, and dry the antima- 
cassar, before darning it. This must be done 
from the engraying. The thick cotton gives it a 
rich effect, with very little trouble. 
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This neat knitting-case is made of ribbon and } and the reeds; then untack the reeds, push them 
reeds. To make it, take a strip of stiff muslin } to the left, bring the ribbons forward, and wind 
67 inches long and 7 inches wide, and roll it up } ten times round the tube and the ribbons. Push 
into a tube 114 inches in circumference and 7} the reeds about an inch forward to the right, and 
inches long. Cover this tube with brown cash- ; wind again ten times round the tube, taking in the 
mere outside and inside, and,to each end sew a} reeds, and then ten times round the tube, taking in 
silk bag with a hem and runner, Then cover } the ribbons. Repeat this till the tube is covered, 
the tube with a plait of ribbon and reeds in the } observing to let the reeds lie with their ends per- 
following manner :—Fasten to the left end of the } fectly even on both sides. For the handle take 
tube 16 brown satin ribbons, quarter-inch wide } two thick worsted cords 7 inches long, wind satin 
and 8 inches long, leaving equal spaces between } ribbon over them, and introduce a four-inch- 
them, in which fix light-colored reeds 7} inches } long reed, with rows of brown wool wound over 
long. Turn the ribbons back over the bag on} it, in the center, Fasten the handle to the case 
the left side of the case, and taking a ball of} with bows of satin ribbon, and put runners with 
brown wool, wind it ten times round the tube ; tassels to the bags at each side 





INSERTIONS AND EDGINGS. 
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We give, here, two designs for edgings, and; to be done in mignardise, tatting, and crochet. 
one for insertion. The two outside patterns are } The middle one in mignardise and crochet. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


; 
Coats of Arms IN AmMeERICA.—The practice of painting } 
coats of arms on carriages, and haying them printed on note- } 
paper, has increased greatly, especially in our Atlantic cities, i 
within a few years. It seems to us that the practice is in } 
the very worst taste. Coats of arms are a remnant of the ; 
feudal times, are essentially aristocratic, and are therefore 
wholly out of place in a republic. Nor are those who use } 
them in the United States entitled, as a rule, to display them. i 
In nine cases out of ten, it is a rich snob, wishing to be } 
thought far-descended, who sports a coat of arms, His name 
is, let us say, Smith. He goes to a so-called Office of Heral- 
dry, in New York, Boston, or elsewhere, and asks the en- 
graver to furnish him a coat of arms, The engraver takes 
down Burke’s Landed Gentry of Great Britain, shows him } 
the various coats of arms that the Smiths are entitled to, and { 
asks him to make a selection. Smith picks out the one that 
has the most red and gold in it, and forthwith has it blaz- 
oned on his carriage-panels. Or, perhaps, he writes to } 
London, and gets a coat of arms in the same way, without, } 
in either case being entitled to it. 
For no person has a right to claim a coat of arms, unless 
he can prove that he is descended from the individual, to } 
whom the coat of arms was originally granted. His having } 
the same name is no proof of this, There are some families, ; 
in America, who are thus descended, and who have aright } 
to coat-armor, but generally they have the good taste not to § 
display their coats of arms. Very many, however, who have 
used coats of arms for three or four generations, have no } 
right to them, the original assumption haying been made by 
some snob of the last century in the same unauthorized way 
that Smith does now. Another absurdity, seen in our great 
cities, is a cockade on a coachman’s hat. In England, where 
there is a rule for all things, nobody is considered entitled 
to put a cockade on his coachman's hat, unless he is a mili- 
tary or naval officer, a deputy lieutenant of a county, a mem- 
ber of the government, or a baronet. If the practice is to be 
imitated at all, it should be followed correctly, though we 
are of those who think it quite unsuited for a republic. Tt 
would be just as proper for the owner of a carriage to wear 
a crown, when he drove out, as for him to put a cockade 
in the hat of hiscoachman. If the snobs of our great cities 
will be silly, let them at least be silly according to rule. 


Goop MANNERS, as has been pithily said, are only the ab- 
sence of selfishness. They are the doing to others as we 
would wish to be done unto, A thoughtfulness for the com- 
fort of those about us, a pleasant smile, a kind word, these \ 
are the ingredients of which good manners are chiefly com- 
posed. When people at a railroad depot push and hustle each 
other in order to secure the best seats, they violate the first 
principles of good manners. We were present, in New York, 
the last night the Parepa-Rosa troupe sang. The crowd was 
so great that the passage-ways were blocked up long before 
the hour for beginning. Persons wishing to get to their 
seats, were kept back by a well-dressed mob, which laughed 
at its own rudeness as if it was a good joke. Those who 
composed this rabble called themselves gentlemen. But were 
they gentlemen? The poorest man, who gives up his seat, { 
in a crowded steamboat, toa woman with a child, is infinitely 
more of a geutleman. A husband, father, or brother, who 
is well-bred abroad, is often the yery reverse at home. There 
he gives way to his selfishness, which he has to restrain in } 
society, and the wife, or daughter, or sister suffers in con- { 
sequence. You may make an awkward bow, or an un- ; 
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graceful curtsy, and stammer shyly in your address, but yet 
have the substance of good manners, for if you try to treat 
others as you would wish to be treated yourself, you will 
be well-bred, and in the highest sense. Rich clothes are but 
an outside yarnish. You may staia common pine, but you 
cannot make it real mahogany. 





Dinners AND DinneR-Partirs.—If you give a dinner- 
party, do not have too much t. Nothing is so vulgar 
as aglare. Avoid too many dishes, Have flowers, in the 
center of the table, but arrange them in a large plate, or 
plateau, so that every guest can see across to his, or her, op- 
posite. Many ladies, when they give a dinner-party, have 
the guest’s name written on one side of a plain or embossed 
card, while on the other side of the card is the bill of fare 
of the dinner, Printed cards are very generally used for 
invitations; they should be about twice the size of a lady’s 
ordinary visiting card. Wor a dinner-party the name of the 
host and hostess is given; for an evening-party, generally 
speaking, the name of the hostess only. But there are ex- 
ceptions, Hvyerything is printed on the dinner invitation- 
card except the names of the intended guests and the date 
for which they are invited. 





A German Cunisrentnc.—Many of the customs of Ger- 
many, especially those connected with betrothal, marriage 
and baptism, are exceedingly poetical, The country itself, 


‘ at least a large portion of it, is exceptionally picturesque. 


From Bonn, all the way up the Rhine, hills and mountains 
rise on either side, the former clothed with vineyards, the 
latter grim with ruined castles, he valley of the Neckar, 
and more particularly that portion around Heidelburg, is 
one of the most beautiful in the world, Scenery, as Taine 
and other critics have pointed out, exercises great influence 
on national character, mind and customs, for customs grow 
out of character and mind. One of our engravings, this 
month, represents a German christening, or rather the pro- 
cession which is so promfnent a part of it. The picturesque 
dresses of the women add considerably to the effect of the 
processions 


tv DoLty VArpens—lIt is not at all necessary to spend 
large sums of money to wear those graceful Louis XY. cos- 
tumes, generally called Dolly Vardens, which are as con- 
venient as elegant. Chalis, alpacas, mousseline de laine, 
give us good and cheap imitations of foulard, the expensive 
material of this summer’s costumes, For yery warm weather, 
we have muslins, cambric, organdi, Trimmed all over with 
lace, ruches, delicately-tinted ribbon bows, and chiefly with 
black velvet ribbon “ de Saint Etienne,” what delightful toilets 
have been produced, this season ! 





Never Was FasHion so Fancrruasitis now. Every lady 
can modify it, according to the exigencies of her purse and 
figure, without being obliged, for that, to renounce being 
fashionable. We are no longer, as we used to be once, sub- 


jected to one fashion for each season, and whether fat or thin. 


tall or short, obliged to wear dresses all of the same shape, 
without daring to alter it. In short, we are making great 
adyances in the civilization of dress. 

Wuar Comes or Compartnc.—A lady, writing from Win- 
throp, Iowa, says :— I was determined to have a magazine 
this year. Accordingly, I bought specimens of all the Jead- 
ine monthlies now extant, and of all I like yours the best.” 





REVIEW OF 


Mann 





A New Votume began with the July number, affording ) 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, Subscriptions will be 
taken for either six months ora year. No other two-dollar 
magazine in the country, we claim, can be compared with 
this one, “Peterson” gives, in every number, not less than } 
eight pages more of reading matter than other magazines > 
at the same price; gives also a colored pattern, which no { 
other magazine gives; and gives a double-sized colored fash- ; 
ion, printed from a steel plate, while others giye only litho- ; 
graphs, or plates of only half the size. Many magazines, } 
that charge three or four dollars, are not so good as “ Peter- ; 
son.” The Portland (Me.) Monitor says:—‘ Only two dollars } 
a year, and equal to the best three-dollar magazine, Evyery- 
body ought to have a copy of it.” If persons wish back num- 
bers from January, they can be supplied. Additions may be 
made to clubs, at the price paid by the rest of the club. 

Tne Rupens Har, which made its first appearance two 
years ago, is gradually growing into favor, The brim is 
turned up at one side with a large bow, and the feather or 
aigrette is fastened above the bow. If the strings are tied 
under the chin, it is a bonnet; if at the back of the chignon, 
itisa hat. It gets its name from being copied from a pic- 
ture by Rubens. r 





Te Square Scarr of olden times is reappearing. We 
do not advise our readers generally to adopt it, for there is 
no garment more difficult to wear iu a graceful and elegant 
manner, The art of wearing shawls and searts cannot be 
acquired. No short person can eyer wear a scarf gracefully, 
and few tall ones. 





—“T am more glad than ever, this 
“Hverything 
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year, to see your magazine,” writes a lady. § 

else is full of polities, and the talk is of politics all the time. | 

It is a real blessing to have something to read that is free | 
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from politics.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Life That Now Is: Sermons by Robert Collyer. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—It is impossible to read these 
sermons, Without realizing that the Rey. Mr, Collyer is an 
earnest, sincere, and reverential man, a born orator, and 
fearless in proclaiming whatever he believes to be true. We 
haye never heard him speak, but we now understand the 
hold he has on the public. His style is quite different from } 
ordinary pulpit orators; it is, in great part, original, or, at { 
least, individual ; we should think that it has been formed, 
unconsciously, on the authorized translation of the Bible 
and the elder divyines; and it has, here and there, a grand 
rythin, like that of King Edward’s translation of the Psalms, 
or of Jeremy Taylor himself. But there is more than style 
in these sermons. They are full of thought, and are practi- 
cal without being sensational. In eyery way they are ex- 
cellent. 

Philadelphia and its Environs. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co—A neat volume of seventy pages, full 
of illustrations of the public cdifices, parks, and suburban 
scenery of Philadelphia. Jefferson, after seeing Paris, said 
that Philadelphia, on the whole, was the most beautiful city. 
This superiority over other cities is still maintained in many 
respects. The suburbs of Philadelphia are especially pic- 
turesque. The Fairmount Park is not only the largest in 
the world, but the most diversified in scenery, and the most 
beautiful. A map of Philadelphia accompanies the volume. 

The Ohateau Morville; or, Life in Touraine. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philada: Claxton, Remsen & Co—A translation from the 
French. ‘The story is lively and fresh, full of excel!ent les- } 


sons to parents, and healthy in every respect. : 
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Venetian Life. By W.D. Howells. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston» 
J. R. Osgood & Co.—This is the initial yolume of a new edi- 
tion of the works of one of the most delightful writers 
America has yet produced. Mr. Howells was consul at 
Venice for some time, and has described that wonderful city, 
in the book before us, with a graphic power and a poetic 
feeling, that has never before been rivaled. The present 
edition contains a new chapter, “ Our Last Year In Venice,” 
which is even better than those which preceded it. Another 
book, “ Italian Journeys,” will soon follow. Very few of the 
hard-working, practical race to which we Americans belong, 
are able to appreciate, or even understand the Italians ; but 
Mr. Howells is one of that limited number; he is, as they 
themselves would say, sympatica with them; and his works 
on Italy, in con sequence, are treasures of truth and instruc-- 
tion, as well as charming bits of description. 


The Desert of the Nxodus. By EB. H. Paliner, M. A, 1 vol, 
8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers—The author of this 
work was an agent of the Palestine Wxploration Fund, and 
visited Sinai, in connection with the Ordnance Survey Ex- 
pedition. He journeyed principally on foot, taking photo- 
graphs and making drawings, and his familiarity with 
Arabic made him at home everywhere with the natives. 
Nearly two years were occupied in his explorations and 
travels. The result is altogether the best work we have on 
the Desert of the Exodus. The yolume is full of maps and 
illustrations, which add greatly to the value of the text. An 
excellent index accompanies the book. 


Albert Iumel. By the lute Lord Brougham. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York : Harper & Brothers.—A novel by the late Lord Brougham 
is the last thing that would have been expected from his pen. 
Yet here it is! An advertisement, prefixed to the book, says 
that the story was written nearly thirty years ago, but for 
private reasons not published. There is very little merit iii 
it as a fiction; but it is curious; it exhibits his lordship’s: 
opinions on yarious subjects ; and it will, we suppose, have a. 
large sale. 

Window Gardening. Edited by Henry T. Williams, 1 vol., 
8x0. New York: Henry T. Williams—A very excellent trea- 
tise on the culture of flowers and ornamental plants, espe- 
cially for in-door use and parlor decoration. The work is 
profusely ornamented with engrayings, which greatly assist 
the reader to understand the text. We can recommend the 
book to ladies fond of window-gardening. 


Every Wonan Her Own Flower-Gardener. By Mrs, 8. 0. 
Johnson. 1 vol.,12mo. New Yorh: Henry T. Williams,—This 
is a concise and handy manual for the flower-garden, and 
has been prepared for the especial use of ladies fond 
of gardening. It is a reliable work, and will be of great 
service, 

A Smaller Ancient History of the East. By Philip Smith, B. A., 
1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A hook for the 
young, whether in schools or families; not exactly an abridg- 
ment of the “Student's Ancient History ;” but a new work, 
though compiled from the same authorities. 


Edna Browning. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co—A new novel by the author 
of “Tempest and Sunshine,” “ Lena Rivers,” “ Millbank,” 
ete., ete., stories that have long been established in popular 
favor, 

The Way of the World. By William T. Adams. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—We are glad to see that popular and 
entertaining author, “Oliver Optic,” writing, at last, under 
his own name. This new novel, from his pen, is one to be 
recommended in every way. 

The Fatal Marriages. By Henry Cockton. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T, B. Peterson & Brothers —A new edition, octaye, 
of one of the popular noyels of that humorous writer, the 
author of “ Valentine Vox.” 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. 


A Cyoror or SEVEN ENGRayrnes, all large-sized for fram- 
ing, is given to any person getting up a club for “ Petsrson’s 
Magazine.” The engravings are, “ Bunyan in Jail,” “ Bun- 
yan on Trial,” “Washington Parting from His Generals,” 
“The Star of Bethlehem,” “Our Father, Who Art In 
Heaven,” “Washington at the Battle of Trenton,” and 
« Five Times One To-Day.” When no choice is made, this 
last is sent, as being the newest. For large clubs an extra 
copy of the Magazine is sent in addition, 

InaHam Unrversrry, Le Roy, N. ¥—We would call the 
attention of our readers to this lustitute, situate in the most 
delightful and picturesque part of the State; is second to 
none, and now entering upon its thiity-cighth year. It 
offers greater facilities than ever before to parents and guar- 
dians who desire a Christian home and an excellent school 
for their daughters at moderate cost. Their new Catalogue, 
now before us, presents advantages which compare fayorably 
with that of any Institute of the kind in the country. 

EXAMPLE For THE LApres—Mrs. BE, J. Srovr, Elkader, 
Towa, besides doing all the housework for a famlly of four 
persons, made last year, with a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, 
one hundred and fifty fashionable dresses, hemmed over 
2000 yards of biased ruffling, and made quite a number of 
under garments. This is about her average work a year, 
in all kinds of general sewing for seven years, with no re- 
pairs to her machine. 

AbVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address Pererson’s MAGAZINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Cannron, Adver- 
tising Agent, No, 39 Park Row, New York. 





A Lapy Wruires:—‘ Your fashions are selected with so 
much taste, that ‘Peterson’ has become the standard in 
this vicinity. Whatever you put forth we know to be, not 
only new, but stylish. In other periodicals, we turn over page 
after page, and examine costume after costume, in the hope- 
less effort to find something fresh and pretty.” 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

To Restore DRowNED PeRsons.—We give, here, direc- 
tions for restoring to life persons who have been drowned. 

Treat the patient instantly on the spot. Wree all constric- 
tion. The first thing wanted is breathing, and the second 
circulation and warmth, 

1. Vo restore respiration—(Breathing.)—Clean the throat by 
placing the patient gently on the fice, with one arm under 
the forehead; the tongue and all fluids then fall forward, 
and give free entrance to the windpipe. Wipe and cleanse 
the mouth. If there be slight or no respiration, or it com- 
mence and then fail, 

2. To excite respiration—Turn the patient slightly on his 
side, and apply some irritating or stimulating agent, as cam- 
phor or ammonia, near, not to, the nostrils, and dash cold, 
or alternately hot and cold water in the face and the chest, 
previously rubbed briskly until warm, If this does not ex- 
cite breathing proceed, immediately 

3. Yo imitate vespiration— Marshall Hall’s method.)—Re- 
place the patient on his face, well raising and supporting the 
chest on a folded coat or something similar, and then turn 
the body gently, but completely, on the side and a little beyona ; 
then again on the face, and so on alternately, occasionally 
yarying the side. Repeat this movement, perseveringly and 
deliberately, fifteen times only in a minute. On each occasion 
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that the body is replaced on the face, make uniform and 
efficient pressure with brisk moyement along the spine, be- 
tween and below the shoulder-blades, removing the pressure 
immediately before turning the body on the side. During 
the whole operation, let one person attend solely to the 
movements of the head and the arm placed under it. While 
the above is being proceeded with, dry the hands and feet, 
and, as soon as dry clothing and blankets can be procured, 
strip the body and cover, and gradually reclothe it, taking 
care meanwhile not to interfere with the efforts to imitate 
respiration. Should these efforts not prove successful in five 
minutes, try to 

4. Imilate respiration—(Silvester’s method.)—By placing 
the patient on the back on a flat surface, inclined a little up- 
ward from the feet. Raise and support the head and shoul- 
ders on a small, firm cushion, or folded article of dress, placed 
between the shoulder-blades. Draw forward the patient's 
tongue, and keep it projecting beyond the lips; an elastic 
band over the tongue and under the chin will answer this 
purpose, or « piece of string or tape may be tied around them, 
or by raising the lower jaw, the teeth may be made to retain 
the tongue in that position. Take your place at the patient's 
head, grasp the arms just above the elbows, and draw them 
gently and steadily upward above the head, and keep them 
stretched upward for two seconds. By this mea is inspira- 
tion is effected. Then turn down the patient’s arms, and 
press them gently and ‘firmly for two seconds against the 
side of the chest. By this means expiration is effected. Re- 
peat the movements alternately, deliberately, and perse- 
veringly, about fifteen times in a minute, until a spontaneous 
effort to breathe is perceived, immediately upon which cease 
to imitate the movement of respiration and proceed 

5. To induce circulation and warmth—Rub the limbs up- 
ward with firm, grasping pressure and energy under the 
blankets. Apply hot flannels, bottles of water, heated bricks, 
ete., to the pit of the stomach, the armpits, the inner sides of 
the thighs, and the soles of the feet. Slap the surface of the 
body briskly with the hand, and dash cold water on the 
warm-rubbed portions, After the patient breathes, carry 
him gently to the nearest house, keep the room cool, and 
keep out the crowd. On his restoration, « teaspoonful of warm 
water should be given, and then small quantities of wine, 
warm brandy, and coffee Keep the patient in bed, and en- 
courage a disposition to sleep. 

Caurions.—1. Avoid the immediate remoyal of the patient, 
as it involves a dangerous loss of time; also the use of the bel- 
lows, or any forcing instrument; also, of the warm bath, 
except as a momentary excitant. 

2. Avoid rough usage, and do not allow the body to remain 
on the back until the tongue is secured, 

8. Under no cireumstances hold the body wp by the feel, Non 
ROLL IT UPON A BARREL, 

4, Prevent unnecessary crowding of persons around the 
body, especially if in an apartment, or in a confined space, 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. VIIL.—Tur Inrant’s Foon. 

Quality —The path pointed out by nature should be closely 
followed in preparing food for the new-born babe; and closely 
studied should be those instinctive signs, by which the help- 
less being calls our attention, until it acquires age and know- 
lege sufficient to make known its desires through the me- 
dium of speech. 

Connected with the management of early infancy, there 
is no one particular productive of more injury than an igno- 
) rance of these signs, or inattention to them, in administering 
; food suitable to its wants. Almost the first cries of the in- 
’ fant are too apt to be regarded by the kind-hearted and 
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officious attendants upon the occasion, and by the mother, 
perhaps, subsequently, as an indication of hunger or want of 
food. Consequently, the washing and dressing are scarcely 
completed before the nurse, if present, or some newly-made 
“auntie,” surcharged with benevolent solicitude, bustles 
about to prepare the repast. And this generally consists of 
molasses and water—that mixture of abominations, as the 
late Dr. Meigs called it—so intimately associated with flatu- 
lent colic, or a griping, and necessarily, a cross baby at once! 
Here the impulses of nature should be obeyed, and her point- 
ingsand promptings should be followed, by placing the infant 
to its maternal bosom only, and as soon as she is able to re- 
ceive it. Instead of so doing, the nurse, not unfrequently, 
in addition to molasses and water, resorts to pap, or to a por- 
tion of that which has been prepared for the mother, which 
usually contains some one of the spices, and sometimes wine 
or spirits. By forcing upon the infant thus early such 
articles, and continuing their use during infancy, we deprave 
the appetite, and injure its tender organization at the same 
time, and incorporate with its very existance a desire for 
these unnatural agents, which desire is apt to strengthen as 
age advances, until the baby-boy, thus trained, if he live to 
manhood, is swallowed up in the vortex of intemperance or 
dissipation. 

The substances of which this food is generally composed 
are crackers, rusk or flour in some form, made into a pap, 
and sugared, and no sooner is it received into the stomach 
than commences the process of fermentation, The gas which 
is evolyed during this process, being confined within the 
stomach and bowels, produces flatulent or wind colic, acid 
eructations, swelling of the abdomen, and sometimes “in- 
ward fits,” or open convulsions. 

Infants fed upon these unnatural and improper articles, 
are affected, more or less, with green, watery stools, griping 
pains, and yomiting, their milk strongly curdled, etc., to 
correct which a little lime-water, with spiced syrup of rhu- 
barb, and compound tincture of cardamons, or even ginger- 
tea, with a little supercarbonate of soda, will answer a better 
purpose than stronger preparations, 

But if, from exhaustion or other cause, the mother is not 
able to nurse her infant at once, it is much better to suffer 
it to rest quietly for six or twelve hours than to feed it with 
such indigestible articles as above-mentioned. The mother, 
however, can generally be prevented from falling into this 
state of exhaustion, if properly sustained by some niccly- 
prepared cream-toast, toasted bread and crackers, steeped in 
light wine, etc., etc. 

Tf not, or from any other cause, the infant cannot receive 
suitable nourishment from its mother, we should use fresh 
milk from a healthy young cow, and water equal parts, or 
one part of thin cream and two parts of water, sugared, and 
but a few teaspoonfuls given at a time, and at intervals of at 
least two hours. Then, if for the want of the reception of 
certain saline matters contained in the first milk of the mo- 
ther, the meconium should not pass from its bowels, it may 
ecome pardonable to give ten drops (not a teaspoonful) of 
castor oil, and repeated, if necessary ; but a small enema of 
warm water or molasses and water, will answer the purpose 
much better than if put into its stomach. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


In the Middle States, the work of this month does no vary 
materially from the month just closed. Cabbage, for winter 
use, may head if planted at once. Celery, earth up; plant for 
later use. Endive, plant. Beans, Bush and Snap, plant; 
tender “snaps” gathered late in autumn, may be preserved 
in strong brine (salt and water) for winter use, and yary but 
little from those freshly gathered. Lettuce, sow in drills to 
head. Peas, sow; this vegetable is a delicacy in autumn, and 
should more frequently appear at table. Landreth’s Extra 
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Early, sown latter end of the month and beginning of next, 
perfect before frost, Spinach, sow for autumn use ; for winter 
use, sow next month. Radish, sow the Spanish for winter; 
Golden Globe and Red Turnip-rooted for autumn use. uta 
Baga, sow without delay, if not already done. Should the 
ground be dry, work throughly, and sow in the dust; the 
seed may vegetate with the first shower; a roller to com- 
press the soil sometimes promotes vegetation ; but there is 
this disadyantage—if heavy, dashing rain immediately en- 
sues, the ground packs and the seed is lost. Pomeranear 
Globe and Amber Globe Turnips, sow early in the month ; the 
Early Dutch and Red-topped, both strap-leaved varieties, may 
be sown until the first of September, though it may be well 
to sow at least a portion earlier, as at alate day it is diffi- 
cult to remedy a failure. Read remarks under head of 
July. 

Tn the South.—Cabbage, sced sow, to head in November ; 
Tandreth’s Large York is proper; the Early Dwarf Flat 
Dutch is also an excellent variety to sow at this season. 
Broccoli and Cauliflower, sow, and transplant from an earlier 
sowing. Onions, plant sets forautumn. Carrols, sow. Squash, 
sow. Rula Baga, sow, to make up deficiencies in July sow- 
ing. Twrnips, for table use, sow at short intervals, Potatoes, 
plant for winter use, Lettuce, drill for heading. Radishes, 
sow from time to time. Beets, may be sown for the winter 
supply. Seeds directed to be sown this month it may be 
necessary to defer until the next, by reason of heat and 
drought. Let the young gardener be not disheartened— 
ultimate success wlll attend persevering efforts. His jirst 
care is to provide reliable seeds, then onword should be his 
motto. 








HORTICULTURAL. 


Removing TREES—A correspondent, who lives in a subur- 
ban village, asks us as tothe best time of the year for re- 
moving trees. Almost any time will do, we answer, except 
in summer, Eyen large trees, whether evergreens or deci- 
duous, can be safely removed, and the most of the roots pre- 
served, if a moist day be selected. In desperate need try a 
moonlight night. It is the sun that does the mischief. Tree 
roots stand currents of hot air about as well as fish do. 
Small trees are better every way—if one can wait. The man 
who has not yet learned the pleasure of watching growth 
has one pleasure yet in store for him, if he will but put him- 
self in the way of it. A love of planting comes with the 
practice of it—like any other virtue. Give the roots plenty 
of room, and observe the precautions we have mentioned, 
and your trees will live, while other trees, without these 
precautions, even if planted in late fall, or early spring, 
will die. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Nay~ Every receipt in tis Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Beef Pie-—Take cold roast beef or steak, cut it into thin 
slices, and put a layer into a pie-dish ; shake in a little flour, 
pepper, and salt; cut up a tomato or onion, chopped very 
fine, then another layer of beef and seasoning, and so on 
until the dish is filled. If you have any beef gravy put it 
in; if not, a little beef dripping, and water enough to make 
sufficient gravy. Have ready one dozen potatoes, well boiled 
and mashed, half a cup of milk or cream, and a little butter 
and salt; spread it over the pie as a erust, an inch thick ; 
brush it over with egg, and bake it about twenty-five min- 
utes, 
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Making Hash—Put a teacupful and a half of boiling water Tomitto Sauce-—Take any quantity of ripe tomatoes, pot 
into a sauce-pan, and make a thin paste with a teaspoonful } them into an eathen jar, and place them, covered over, in a 
-of flour, and a tablespoonful ot water. Stir it, and boil it ‘hot oven till perfectly soft; then rub them through a fine 
‘three minutes. Add half a teaspoonful of black pepper, » sieve, to keep out the seeds and skin. To every quart of 
rather more salt, and one tablespoonful of butter. Then { juice add a clove of garlic, or, if the flavor is preferred, two 
chop the cold beef into a fine hash, removing all tough, ; shallots, bruised, a quarter of an ounce of ginger, and the 
gristly pieces; put the meat in a tin-pan, pour over it the } same quantity of black pepper, and a tablespoonful of salt; 
gravy above mentioned, and let it heat ten minutes or so, } boil for about twenty minutes, and bottle, cork down, and 


but not cook. The reason so many people have poor hash is 

that they cook it too much, making it hard and unpalatable, 
-or they use tough pieces of cold meat, or they put in too 
much water, and make it vapid. If preferred, add equal 


quantities of chopped boiled potatoes; and if you have the } 


“gravy of the meat of yesterday’s dinner, you may use that 
instead of the made gravy, and you will need less salt, and 
pepper, and butter. 


To Use Cold Chicken—Two receipts, one is called “ fried 
chicken,” and the other “chicken fritters.” For “fried 
chicken,” cut the chickens into quarters, and rub each quar- 
ter with yolk of egg. Mix some bread-crumbs with pepper, 
salt, nutmeg, grated lemon-peel, and shred parsley; cover 
‘the chickens with this, and fry them, Thicken some gravy 
with flour, and add Cayenne pepper, mushroom catchup, 
and alittle lemon-juice. Serve the chicken with this sauce. 
Chicken Friters—Make a batter with four eggs, some new 
milk, and rice flour; to this add a pint of cream, some 
powdered sugar, candied lemon-pecl, cut small, fresh lemon- 
peel, grated, and the white parts of a roasted chicken, shred 
-sinall; set these altogether on a stove, and stir well forsome 
time. When done, take it off, roll out the mixture, cut it 
into fritters, and fry them. Put sugar on a dish, lay the 
fritters on it, strew sugar over, and serve them hot. 


VEGETABLES, 


Cooking New Potatoes-—New potatoes, when they first ap- 
pear, are considered a delicacy, though not so wholesome as 
the old, unless they are perfectly ripe, and can be cooked 
without being made waxy. If they are plainly boiled, a 
sprig of mint will be found a most pleasant addition. The 
following is an excellent though more elaborate way of dres- 
sing them :—Choose the potatoes as nearly of a size as pos- 
sible; wash them, and rub off the outer rind; then wipe 
them dry with a clean napkin, Put one quarter of a pound 
-of fresh butter into a stew-pan ; set it on the fire, and, when 
it boils, throw in the potatoes. Let them boil in the butter 
till they are done, taking care to toss them every now and 
then, so that they may all go successively into the boiling 
butter. They must be carefully watched, because if done 
too much they shrivel up and become waxy. When the fork 
indicates that they are done, they must be taken out before 


sprinkled over them. As soon as they are taken from the 
boiling butter, a handful of parsley may be thrown in, and, 
after it has had a boil or two, laid upon the potatoes as a 
garnish. Tney must be eaten immediately, This isa beau- 
tifui dish to serve up with fish, or it may be eaten alone. 
The butter in which the potatoes were dressed may be 
poured into a jar, and serve again for the same purpose. Old 
potatoes may be cut into round pieces, about the size of a 
large walnut, and dressed in the same way. 


Tomato Stew.—Take eight pounds of the plate of beef, put 
it on to boil in a gallon of water, with a dozen of tomatoes, 
the same of okras, six potatoes, cut small, two carrots, cut 
lengthwise, two onions; season it to your taste with pepper 
and salt; let itstew slowly four honrs; skim all the fat off the 


gravy, and garnish the meat with the potatoes and carrots. 
} 


Tomatoes au Gratin—This simple and delicious dish is 
made by cutting some ripe tomatoes:in half, putting them in 
-2 buttered dish with some bread-crumbs, butter, pepper, and 
-salt, and baking till Slightly browned on the top. 


} wax it at once. Some like the addition of vinegar or lemon- 
, juice to the same; others prefer it without. If liked, the 
} juice of two lemons may be added to the above, before boil- 
} ing. 


Baked Corn —Take six ears of field-corn, or twelve ears of 
sugar-corn. Cut the grain partly off, and scrape the rest; 
add one tablespoonful of butter, a tablespoonful of sugar, and 
a teaspoonful of salt. Rub these well together, and add a 
pint of new milk. Bake in a dish that you can set on the 
table without disturbing it. 
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Corn Fritters—Grate six ears of corn; add one tablespoon- 
ful of flour, and two eggs; pepper and salt to your taste; to 
be fried like oysters. 


DESSERTS, 


An Excellent Cream Cheese—One quart of good cream. Put 
4 quart of good cream aside to become sour and very thick ; 
then lay a piece of thin calico inside a small hair-sieve, taking 
care that the calico comes quite to the top, and rather above 
it, in order that you may be able to pull out the cheese with- 
out any difficulty. Let the sieve stand upon a dish ; pour 
the cream into the sieve, and leave it to drain. Pour aw ay 
the whey from the dish every morning. In about three 
days the cheese will be a proper consistency, and fit to eat— 
as thick as butter, and very delicious. If the cream wil} not 
go into the sieve at once, pour it in during the day, as the 
rest sinks from the whey leaving it. At Dieppe, little 
baskets are sold, heart-shape, for making cream cheeses, 
and answer the purpose exceedingly well, being very open, 
so that the whey drains quickly through the calico into 
the dish. 

Another—Take three gills of thick cream, stir into it a 
tablespoonful of salt. Tie up the cream in a cloth, and let it 
drop for three or four days, changing the cloth eyery day. 
Tt must be hung upona nail to drip, and when ready, on the 
third or fourth day, put it into a wooden mould, and press 
for one hour, It will then be ready for eating. 


| 
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Fruit Jelly.—Take two quarts of red currants, two quarts 
of raspberries, pick and bruise them, and put them into a 
flannel bag to drain; which should be done the night before 
they are wanted. The fruit should be quite ripe. Then 
clarify some isinglass, according to the size of the mould 
(which must be of earthenware.) have some clarified sugar 
to make it rich, and put it in ice to cool. 

Gateau de Ponimes—Boil a pound and a halfof lump-sugar 
in a pint of water till it becomes sugar again; then add two 
pounds of apples, pared and cored, the peel anda little of the 
juice of two small lemons; boil it until quite stiff, and put it 
intoa mould. When cold, it should be turned out, and, be- 
fore being sent to table should have a thick custard poured 
round it. The cake will keep several months. 


Apple Cream—Boil twelve apples in water till soft, take 
off the peel, and press the pulp through a hair-sieve, upon 
half a pound of pounded sugar; whip the whites of two eges, 
add them to the apples, and beat all together till it becomes 
very stiff, and looks quite white. Serve it heaped up on 8 - 
dish. 

Orange Pudding.—Grate the peel of three oranges into a 
; pint of good milk, with three ounces of sugar, andthe crumb 
§ of a twopenny loaf, and the yolks of four eges; let it just 
boil, steam it through a cloth, add the juice of four oranges, 
} and bake it balf an honr, 
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) basque quite close-fitting. High beaver hat and gray veil. 

GeNnERAL ReMARKS.—We give this month our usual variety. 
of hats, bonnets, sleeves, etc. Our bonnets are unusually 
pretty, but they are only a few of the many styles that are 
worn, though we have only selected those that will probably 
prove the most becoming. 

Tue Drapep Tunre at the back, graceful though it is, is 
iving way to a number of flounces, placed at the back of the 
skirt; in some cases there are three deep flounces, in others 


Fig, 1.—EVentnc-Dress or Gray Gauze over a Lawn 
Unver-DRess OF THE Same CoLor.—lIt has one deep rufiie 
headed by three bias rolls of rose-colored satin, The upper- 
skirt is cut out in turrets and bound with rose-colored satin. » 
A trimming, composed of a series of points, is put down the 
front of the upper-skirt. The low basque waist is syuare, 
and trimmed with gray and pink fringe, Pink roses in the 
hair. ; 

Wig, .—CarRisGe AND Visirine Costu or Wi 
Monairk.—The short under-skirt is trimmed with three bias 
rows of canary-colored silk. The double upper-skirt, square, 
coat basque, and half-long loose sleeves, are also trimmed 
with canary-colored silk and duchess lace, White chip 
bonnet, trimmed with plum-colored and blue ribbon, and a 
long black plume. 

Fig. u1t—Mornin@ aAnp VisrrinG-Dress or Wire Mus- ) 
LIn.—The skirt has two deep, plain flounces, the upper one 
headed by « quilling of green silk; over this skirt is worn a » 
deep, pearl-colored silk basque, made open in front, over a 
fine, white muslin body, and with a rather long skirt at the 
back, where it is looped up. SItis faced and trimmed with } 
green silk. Flat straw hat, trimmed with black yelvet 
and roses, 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST". } Fie, 1x.—Rrprne-Hanir or Frye Brack Croru—The 












from five to seven narrow ones, reaching to the short basque 
of the waist. Sometimes these flounces are trimmed with 
narrow ruffles of the same, sometimes with fringe. Whe 
front of the skirt has usually one or two moderately deep 
flounces, and an apron, or piece of silk gathered, and drawn 
in the hack, just like the front of the polonaise, covers the 
plain space. 

Tue Ni:w Corors or tir Par Tints—pale-pink, lilac, 
| bine, and gray—are all the rage. The hues of the new 
) silks are of the strangest description, and the greens defy 
} description, so vague and complicated are the shades; there 
) are bronze greens in all hues, lizard green, Celadon green, 
; serpent green, and Nile green—which, although called green, 
‘ bears to the eye no family relation whatever, It requires 
" 
§ 
5 
; 











all a Parisian dress-malcer’s art to harmonize these colors to 
advantage; and yet somehow it is managed, and toilets are 
turned out producing the most original and unexpected re- 
) sults. They are, in fact, the old colors popular in Louis XVI. 
) reign, before recent chemical discoveries had given us the 


: d M } rich blues and violets which were the fashion three years 
up tu form a puff, and is seemingly held up by a blue ribbon, ago. There is one advantage about the soft, sickly hues: 


Nya H Dees 23 gh tia ta SOc ne ROLES MPD LUDA} erect Haein nie al vane ee contrasting colors. Pink and 


Bnd 1s Gab OS Ete Dey Oates pe Se EU} black, chestnut-brown and blue, always look well; still 
end falls as low as the top of the flounce ; a blue ribbon PEBRCS ; slate-gray, colored and trimmed with caroubier ribbons, is 
over the breast and right shoulder to the left side under } 


likewise in excellent taste. Shoes now match one of the 
the arm, 


' Mi B 6 ; colors in a toilet, and the silk stockings the other color. 

y y— W ALKING-DRESS, f UNDER-SK ? Buue Sruk. + Pa chi 

EG: Yq WAUEING ae eae tak aah LUE SILK. } Faille shoes are fashionable, and the bows on them are con- 
"his skirt i i ad with seve rs illi stand- 2). 5 

—ahhis skart is treatin Baia ee yeni rows Oeruiinia stand } siderably smaller than those worn last year. Ladies who do 

ing upright, and having two rows of black yelyet beneath } 


P nhs a 3 eh _, ) hot wish a pair of shoes for each toilet, adopt, with dark 
them. The tunic, which is open in front, is trimmed. with } dresses, black satin shoes with black sili stockin: . and with 
tyo clusters on rows of dark: velvet, and above the top cluster ‘ light ones bronze shoes with pearl-gray stockings. Sill boots 
ipa row of Dac embro ony. ure peee Pees ee ‘ to match the dress are very little worn, but dull, kid boots 
with black yelvet and fringe. The wide sleeves, collar, and t aro considered lady-like, The open boot, with bars across 
front of the skirt, are faced with quilted satin, and turned ; the front of the foot, and showing the silk stocking beneath, 
back and fastened with tassels. Bonnet of blue silk, trim- } hasa certain success in Paris, but cannot be reported as very 


med with a black feather. ) popular. Buckles are once again appearing in fashion, uot 


BiG. “Vie WEDDING: Dithss OF WHITE FOUUnee SOlE— } sq much Hie regular buckle, but rather a fanciful agrufe. 


Train-shaped skirt, trimmed behind with vandyked bias and } my, prettiest are in the form of a lozenge, and are inge- 
satin puffs. ‘Tight-fitting tunic, buttoned in front, and form- { niously composed of the letters in the Christian name of the 
ing points. This tunic is gathered up at the side, rounded, } wearer, or of the initials of both names interlaced, These 
and draped behind, Itis trimmed with satin bias and puffs, 


letters are ingeniously wrought, and, of conrse, are in open 
and a flounce of Honiton lace, eight inches deep. Curved 


< : work, not solid. 
sleeves open to the elbow, trimmed with bias of satin and ; 
Honiton lace five inches deep, Puffed tulle collarette, tulle | 
2 
, 
; 
} 
> 
$ 
2 
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Fic. t¥.—Kvyentna-Dress of Wath Grenapine.—The | 
skirt has one deep flounce, put on in festooned hollow plaits, 
the alternate plaits ornamented with a large pink rose, and 
bows of blue ribbon; the flounce is headed and edged with 
a qniliing of grenadine. The skirt at the back is gathered 





veil, and orange-flower wreath ; small bouquet on the bodice, 
White satin shoes, with Louis XV. heels and satin bows. A 
diagram, from which to cnt out this dress, is given on a 


preceding page. ? CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 
¥ic. vi.—Hovse-Diress or Wrrre Founarn.—'The skirt > 
has one deep flounce, made of white and blue striped foulard 
sHk. This flounce is cut in sharp points, and falls over a 
plaited white muslin ruffle. The upper-skirt and wide cuffs 
of the sleeves, are faced with silk, like that of the flounce; } 
and the back of the upper-skirt is also composed of the , ts. u.—Boy’s Suit or Pium-Conoren Kerssymer—rho 
blue and white striped silk, Above the half-high waist a , trousers are of the Knickerbocker style, and the blouse is 
white muslin heading, edged with lace and blue ribbon, } belted in at the waist. 
is carelessly tied. A white guipure lace edges the upper, Fie. 11.—Dress or Vionet-Conorep ALPACA, FOR A Livre, 
skirt. : Girt.—There is no tunic or upper-skirt, but the lower skirt 
Fie, vi.—Hovuse Dress or Buack Sitk.—The under- » is trimmed with a flounce of the same material as the dress ; 
skirt quite plain; the upper-skirt round in front, looped up } and the waist, which is rather loose, is belted in, and has a 
at the back, and draped in deep points at the sides, and trim- | ruffle, like that on the skirt, to finish it. The sleeves are 


med with rich, black fringe. | trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 


Fig. 1—Dress or Strirep Mowarr or Two SHapes or 
Gray, For A Lirrne Giru.—The lower-skirt, the tunic, 
basque and sleeves, are all trimmed with a quilling of blue 
ribbon. 
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GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
A work for us than at anything else. Particulars tree. 
G. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine, 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toileé Articles. 


N use fora generation. Paysom’s Indelible Ink. 
Its cheapness recommends it to all. 





PIUM-EATING CURED—By a sufferer from its effects. | 


Send stamp to W. B. SQUIRE, M. D., Worthington, 
Greene Co., Ind., for his treatise on opium-eating. 


You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
$290? We answer—lIt costs 
less than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
We have no Agents, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
Y price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated cirenlar, in 
which we refer to 200 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 

you may know) using our Pianns in 40 States and Territories > 

U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New Yorks 
V HEAT TO FEED THE BABY, 
AnpD How To Grow Heattay Catipren. 
A Treatise on the Functions and Nature of Food. 
Mailed gratis to applicants. 
0. 8. HUBBELL, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
A410 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

























THE BEST AND MOST RE= 
ANABLE AMERICAN WATCH 
y US THE MARKET. EVERY 
§ WATCH GUARANTEED BY 
§ SPECIAL CERTIFICATE. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVEPRICELIST 


CE.Howard &Co.9. 
ya 15 MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK, 
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A DOMESTIC os 
Luxury. 
A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


4& DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 






LIFETIME ” 


Address 4 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co, 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


ILLIAM J. CARLTON, ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 
Park Row, New York. 





















Flavoring Extracts. 


1 189 by Popular Hotels and first-class Families every wheres, 











IT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK, 


Than any other machine. 
OFFICES IN ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


IN AMERICA. 





White Glycerine penetrates 
the skin without injury, eradi- 
cates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth-patches, Black Worms or 
Grubs, Impurities and Discol- 
orations of every kind, leaying 
it smooth, soft, pliable, and of 
that perfect clearness and 
purity, which constitute the 
really beautiful complexion. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, N.Y., 
and by all Druggists. 


Gives a 
Permanently 


% BEAUTIFUL ote 
m Complexion. 





Madame Toy's Corset Skint Suppente 
ZR Xe Is acknowledged THE BEST 
L\ ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
= \\\ Numerous Testimonials in its fayor 
= are being received from all parts of 
\) the United States. LadyAgents wanted. 
HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 

SoLe MANUFACTURERS, 

New Haven, Conn. 
ARNOLD & Bannina, New York 5, 


D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 












EPILEPSY OR FITS 


A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is now 
made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo pages) on Foreign 
and Native Herbal Preparations, published by Dr. 0. PHELPS 
Brown. ‘The prescription was discovered by him in such a 
providential manner that he cannot conscientiously refuse 


| to make it known, as it has cured everybody who has used 
| it for Fits, never having failed in a single case. 
| dients may be obtained from any druggist. 


The ingre- 
A copy sent 





free to all applicants by mail. Address Dr. 0. PrELes 
Brown, 21 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 





PETERSON’S MAGAZINE—September, 1872. 


BRAIDING PATTERN FOR HOUSE JACKET. 
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WATERPROOF CLOAK. COLLARS AND UNDERSLEV.VE. 
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HANDKERCHIEF-BORDER, NAME FOR MARKING, 
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WAMES FOR MARKING, HEDGING, INSERTIONS. 





L’?D BE A. STAR, 


Words by R. J. N. KEELING. Music by CHARLES H. GERKEN. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
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star, lit - tle star, 
be the wind, sum - mer wind, 
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shine in yon dark vault a - bove; A sin- gle ray to gleam a - 
wan - ders o’er thy vel ~ vet cheek; So I might leave a kiss he - 
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far, Or a-ny thing that thou  would’st love— A sin-gle 
hind, And hear thy voice in kind - ness — So I might 






































ray to gleama - far, Ora - ny thing that thou would’st love. 
leave a kiss be - hind, And hear thy voice in kind-ness speak. 





























































so cee 
Seal Sts 8 — 1 — | 
i 
3 Td be a flow’r,-a little flow’r, 4 I would be thine, I worship thee, 
And only bloom t» worship thee ; By all that is earthly, divine ; 
Content if thou for one short hour, My ev’ry pulse beats but for thee, 


Would’st deign to look and smile on me. I would be thine, I would be thing 
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OUR LODGHER. 





BY BEATRICE 


VALE. 





Wr were poor. None of your respectable 
poverty, that keeps two girls, lives neither too 
far east or west, goes to the Catskills instead of 
Newport, and wears black silk because it is eco- 
nomieal. Ours was the grinding poverty, that 
turns black silk till it becomes ashamed, and 
grows rusty-brown; lives in the quiet, rather 
“genteel” streets, on the west side, and hears 
birds and smells clover in summer, at farm- 
houses far remoyed from fashion’s haunts. 

Of course, we owned the house we lived in— 
who ever knew a widow and two daughters 
that didn’t?—and we determined, after much 
deliberation, to let part of the second floor. 

Mother and Jessie are timorous mortals, who 
would stand forever trembling on the brink, but 
Iam ready to plunge into anything new or ven- 
turesome; so I wrote the advertisement, stat- 
ing that one or two quiet people would find rooms 
in West Thirty Anything street, and then tor- 
mented my two relatives by drawing vivid pic- 
tures of all the woes that might happen ; take in, 
perhaps, a receiver of stolen goods, a scamp 
who would gain my affections and break our 
hearts; a maiden lady who would waken in the 
middle of the night with the alarm of fire; and 
at last I shocked them by hoping that a very 
nice man would want three rooms, and the ‘ ad- 
vantage of a Christian household.” 

It was in the spring that we intended to take 
in any wanderer seeking rest, and mother an- 
nounced her intentions of haying a grand clean- 
ing, so that all might be in order. Mrs. Mulli- 
gan, who was our assistant on such occasions, 
put in an appearance early in the morning. We 
had a most uncomfortable breakfast, mixed with 
the odors of lime and soap ; and soon after Jessie 
started for her school, and I declared myself 
ready for anything, from tearing up carpets’ to 
blacking stoves. My dear mamma had a de- 
lusion about my delicacy, and implored me not 
to risk my health in her service. 

Vou. LXII.—12 


words, but stated that my one ambition was to 
clean windows with lots of water and a long 
brush. Wands were raised in horror, but I filled 
a pail, gathered together my implements, and 
started for a front room. 

I never believe in sacrificing my looks to my 
occupation; so my hair was curled, as usual, 
only twisted in a knot behind, and tied with blue 
ribbon; and I wore the prettiest morning-gown 
that was ever used in scrubbing—little forget-me- 
nots on a white ground; it had seen nearly all 
its best days, and the sleeves were only shadows 
of that tender flower, but, if glanced at casually, 
it could be still called “sweet.” 

I was throwing water on lavishly, with the 
blinds a little drawn, when I felt that some one 
was looking at me. 

Tt was just my luck to have a man walk up 
the street, notice the splash of drops, and try to 
see who was throwing them. I didn’t know 
him, so I didn’t care very much, only I blushed 
as I saw him coming through the gate, smiling. 
I knew I would have to answer the bell, every- 
body else being busy, and not remarkably neat ; 
so I gave a despairing pull to my hair, rolled 
down my sleeves, took a farewell glance in the 
mirror, and opened the door. 

What oa handsome man he was; tall, so tall 
that I had to raise my eyes a long way to sce 
his beautiful face. He was smiling yet, and ashe 
took off his hat, his grand head, with the golden 
hair, his eyes a deeper blue than ever my faded 
flowers were; and his voice made me wonder if 
this was a scamp who had stolen my heart the 
first time I saw him. 

‘Will mademoiselle show me the rooms, or 
tell me about them ?”’ he said, courteously. 

I did not intend to do the talking, so I only 
bowed him in. I saw that he looked pleased as 
he entered our parlor, for, although it was small, 
it was lovely; because we were willing to have 


T wasted no } pretty things around us, even if they were cheap. 
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SOAPS PEI LIE AAA TT Oe 
I left him gazing upon Clytie, and rushing for ; complimented me upon my brilliancy. In our 
uiviher, told her how handsome he was, that she }-small circle I had the reputation of being very 
must put another cap on, and act in her sweetest } clever; and this time I had astonished even those 
manner. who knew me best. My mother, indeed, looked 

The “interview ended satisfactorily; he ap-} worried asI kissed her “ good-night,”’ and asked 
peared delighted with the rooms, said that his} me if I was not too excited. TI told her I had 
lines had fallen in pleasant places, and hoped } never felt better, and agreed with Arnold that 
he might come immediately. the next morning we would take a long walk, 

That was on Thursday, and on Saturday his } to prove to her how strong I was. 
traps were taken carefully up stairs. I was cer- The next morning, however, I was a well-de- 
tuin he was poor, because everybody nice is; and } veloped case of typhoid fever. For many days 
yet 1 pondered over the beautiful things placed} my life hung by the merest thread. It was 
in his rooms, and at last put it all down to his i “touch-and-go ;”” but a strong determination to 
haying been rich, and saved these out of the} be old enough te wear black velvet and diamonds, 
wreck of his fortune. There were exquisite } made me laugh at the doctor’s grave face, and 
bronzes, rare carvings, paintings on copper, and} only raye about a Will Britton—a boy I had 
pictures I had read about, but never hoped to see. } known in my school days, and whom I never 

On Saturday evening, as he passed the parlor, } expected to see. Arnold once asked, ‘‘ Was he 
mamma spoke to him, and introduced her daugh-} a lover? And had that anything to do with my 
ters, one of whom looked yery foolish, and grew } sickness ?”’ 
red as a rose, and the other received him in her Loying and tender hands were about me, and 
stately way, that makes one think of a duchess looking back, I think I enjoyed all my helpless- 
at least. He was very charming. We talked } ness and the care I received. Beautiful flowers 
about many people and many lands. He was} were sent to me daily; all the sweet love-songs 
a doctor, but very busy at present upon a book, } were read to me in a deep, manly yoice; and 
so that the house would see more of him than } one afternoon, when I was able to sit in the great. 
his patients. crimson chair, the doctor came in and read 
Maud to me. 

We were alone, and as we neared the end, 1 
looked across at the trees, with the sparrows 
twittering in their branches. The sun was sink- 
ing, and long shadows were in the street, and as 
he finished, 

“My heart would hear her and beat, 
Had it lain for a century dead; 
i 


Would start and tremble under her feet 
And blossom in purple and red,” 


The haleyon days flew away with down upon 
their heels. The doctor found that all work and 
no play made Jack a dull boy, so we had de- 
licious mornings on the Harlem, we knew the 
Park perfectly, where I made pretences of sketch- 
ing. We took a sailboat, went out to sea, and 
there watched the white-winged vessels passing, 
fortunes for other fools amassing. 

iiffie Fay went with us. She was a heartless 
little creature, who vowed she was immensely 
in love with Ze medecin, but she intended to marry 
aman, ‘not rich, dear, but made of gold ;’’ so 
she resigned all claim on him in my favor, as 
she saw that I had the innings. 


There was silence for a second, and then his 
arms were about me, and he murmured, « My 
darling! My darling! Will you never love me! 
My life is yours! Surely you will take pity on 
me, and let me hold you foreyer !’’ 

T could say nothing—it was exciting; and just 
then mother came in, and he turned, saying, 

«You may prepare the wedding-cake, mamma, 
when your little woman is able to walk.” 

When the news was told to Effie, she declared 
I ought to have more spirit than to give in at 
last. I spoke pathetically of my weakness, and 
told her I would never do so again. 

I grew sironger rapidly ; and one glorious Oc- 
tober morning, Arnold told us to get ready, as 
he wanted us to spend the day out of town. I 
was dressed first, and standing at the window, 
I saw an open carriage drive up. It looked like 
a private establishment, as the man wore livery, 
and the horses showed care, I was delighted, 
for I think, with the Cardinal, “all is yanity, 


I had many lectures given me upon my be- 
havior. Effie thought I needn’t throw myself 
at his head, but still my actions were ‘oo cruel 
and flirtatious. Jessie was sure it was wrong, 
not to say horribly wicked, to take attentions 
from a man, and then look shocked if love was 
spoken of. They said Arnold Jackson was afraid 
of me, that he had said once he thought I hated 
him. At this I laughed and commenced to sing, 


“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small.” 


As that line rang out, I wondered at the silence, 
and turning, saw Arnold in the door-way, glanc- 
ing down upon me. That was the maddest, 
merriest evening that we spent for a long time, 
Some people had come in, and as they took leave, 





BLINDNESS. 





except a carriage,’ I spoke to the doctor of 
the appearance of the turn-out, but he said, 
carelessly, ‘ All livery-stables keep one or two 
such affairs for state occasions.” 

We rolled along through the Park, out on the 
grand drive, and at last entered beautiful grounds. 
Old trees formed a stately avenue; out on the 
grass stood lovely statues; fountains scattered 
their pearly drops high in air; rustic tables and 
seats were placed in cool, shady retreats; large 
beds of flowers, all the same color, lay glittering 
with dew; everything gave one the impression 
of perfect taste, accompanied with much money. 

Many were the exclamations upon the beauty 
of the place; but Arnold only smiled, jumped 
down, handed me out, and made a very low 
bow, saying, 

«Welcome, my lady, to your house, to Stock- 
field’s Ilome.”” 

I could only stammer, ‘‘1 thought you were 
poor,” ] 

«You see now,’ he replied, smiling, ‘that 
even your penetration is at fault.” 

He said no more, but led us through a hall, 
where portraits of pretty women and stately men 
glanced down upon us from the walls. We walked 
through such beautiful rooms that I pinched my- 
self to make suve I was awake. 

The dinner-table was so bewildering with its 
luxury, the sparkle of silver and glass, the gleam 
of damask, that I nearly forgot the appetite I 
had gained in my morning’s ride. 
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While we lingered over our walnuts and wine, 
I asked for the reasons of our being so imposed 
upon. Arnold then told us, that, taking up the 
study of medicine for loye, he had become inter- 
ested in one particular branch, and wanted to 
write upon it. Ie knew he could not do that 
without libraries at his hand, and facilities for 
meeting scientific men, if he wanted their ad- 
vice. In his own house he would have to see 
yisitors, and too much time would have been 
spent in running to and from the city; so he had 
intended to seek a quiet place, but not until the 
winter. Passing through our street, however, 
and seeing me at the window, had made him 
think of our advertisement, and as he had fallen 
into captivity,-he resolved to stay there. Me 
had thought two or three times of telling us about 
his home, but, turning to me, 

«©You said once,’ he added, ‘*that men with 
money imagined every girl was in love with them, 
and that, for your part, you detested rich people. 
Can you forgive me for my treachery? I am 
willing to sign over my property to any charit- 
able institution, or endow any number of worthy 
people you mention, although you will find this 
a very comportable place to reign over.” 

I told him I was willing to stand the ineum- 
brances, for the sake of the owner. He came 
round the table and kissed me. We sat in the 
fading, golden light, talking of the happy future, 
and drove home by starlight, to’ the quiet little 
house that would soon take in new lodgers 





BLINDNESS. 


Salesian 


BY 8. JENNIE 


JONDS. 


FIRST SONG. 
Weany, foot-sore with stumbling on the mountain, 
The mountain dark, the bleak and barren waste, 
With burning lips that seek full many a fountain, 
To find the waters bitter to the taste; 
With bleeding, thorn-torn hands, that strive in vain 
The beautiful, the far-off prize to gain. 


Ah, me! to supplicate with earnest crying, 

And tearful, upturned gaze, so long for bread ; 
And then, oh! bitterest of all denying! ‘ 

Most pitiless, receive a stone instead ! 
Ah, me! to see the lovely, far oasis, 

And seek it all the day, to find at last 
‘Twas but a mirage of life’s weary desert, 

And night has come, and joy and hope are past! 

SECOND S80NG. 
Oh, blessed, blessed blindness ! 
Oh, blessed, blessed sight! 


Whose stay is ever at its noon, 
And never knows the night; 


Whose footsteps fall with gentle tread, 
Yet firmly, far or near; 

Whose hands reach out with fearless clasp, 
For love can know no fear, 


Oh, blessed confidence! that leans 
Upon the Father’s breast ! 

Or walks where’er His hand directs, 
Till Ife shall call to rest, 

Oh, blessed peace! that broods for aye, 
White-winged above the soul; 

And bids the music angels know, 
Across its chords to roll. 


Oh, blessed sight! that sees beyond, 
And smiles, and! waits to-day 

The great to-morrow, that shall come, 
And pass no more away ; 

That sees not with our mortal eyes, 
And darkness never knows, - 

Still drinking heams that pass afar, 
Through gates that never close. 
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Tu afternoon dragged on. Of all inflictions 
that had ever befallen her, Miriam Lang thought 
this picnic the most unendurable. She was dis- 
gustod with everything and everybody ; but more 
disgusted with herself than the others. And 
it was such a golden summer day that there 
seemed a horrible incongruity between the dreary 
thoughts in her mind and the scene about her. 
The summer day was so golden and bright, the 
wood so beautiful, with its leng, arched aisles of 
stately trees, its green, mossy dells, whence the 
hymn of unseen waterfalls rose like the notes of 
an organ above the pleasant din of youthfal 
Voices, that it appeared an absolute sin to dese- 
crate so lovely a spot by morbid fancies and bitter 
reflections. 

The large party was all gayety and enjoy- 
ment; the stiffest of chaperones, and most un- 
bending of mammas, so subdued, either by the 
influence of the surroundings, or a slight tend- 
ency toidrowsiness, they allowed their charges 
unlimited liberty, which was taken such adyan- 
tage of, that probably numberless lectures would 
be delivered upon that text, when the sober next 
morning should restore the elderly ladies to their 
accustomed rigid sense of propriety. 

Here was a group trying their voices to a yen- 
omous guitar, and, beyond, mothers and aunts 
pretending to talk wisely among themselves, and 
looking as sleepy as owls. But whether she sat 
still, or moved about; talked, or was silent, Mi- 
riam Lang could not keep her eyes from the one 
group, of which her pretty half-sister made the 
brilliant center, with much more than her law- 
ful share of men abont, and among them grave 
Walton Dane, acting as if he were trying to 
outdo the whole knot of Lina’s adorers. 

By-and-by Dane did remember to look for Mi- 
riam, and, perceiving that she was left to the 
tender mercies and long histories of old Judge 
Haverstraw, he tore himself away from Lina’s 
satellites, and sauntered forward to perform what 
was a very obvious duty—that of making some 
inquiries in regard to the comfort of his be- 
trothed, 

“You look a little pale and a little tired,” he 
said, kindly enough. ‘Iam afraid this stupid 
expedition has been too much for you.” 

One woman might have snapped, another 


outed, another turned lachrymose, under simi-?} 
» y , , 
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lar cireumstances; but Miriam had no mind to 
make a fool of herself, or give the least sign of the 
weakness of which she was so heartily ashamed. 

“Tam tired,’’ she answered, and absolutely 
managed a smile that was quite indifferent and 
placid. | “A long horseback ride’ yesterday, 
followed hy the picnic, hag been rather too 
much—_’’ 

She meant to end the sentence with the word 
‘“pleasure ;” but having a somewhat antiquated 
regard for truth, could not bring her tongue to 
utter so tremendous a fib. 

“Picnics are always horrible bores,”’ said Wal- 
ton; but, as he spoke, Miriam saw him glance 
toward the spot where Lina had been sitting. 
She had risen, taken the arm of a gentleman, 
and began to walk up and down, gradually ex- 
tending the limit of the promenade, so that it 
bid fair presently to take them out of sight of 
the people. 

“Shall we join your sister?’ Walton asked ; 
and Miriam fancied that it was an effort for him 
to speak carelessly. Indeed, she was certain 
that his first impulse had been to rush away, 
and interrupt the interview, which had every 
appearance of an earnest flirtation. 

“Oh, no! Lina seems very well amused. She 
would, probably, not be pleased at our bothering 
her,” said Miss Lang, amiably. 

“Do you know that man?” he asked, abruptly. 

“You know all that I do about him. Te is 
Mr. Edgar More, and a cousin of Mrs. Vroo- 
man’s,” replied Miriam, doing a little pretence 
at a yawn, to hide the difficulty she had not to 
speak sharply. 

“You don’t even know Mrs. Vrooman,”’ said 
he, rather petulantly. 

“I never professed to,” she answered. «She 
belongs in Washington, and is rather pretty and 
very amusing, and her husband is very hand- 
some and amusing too, and Edgar More the 
same,” 

“The neighborhood seems to have gone crazy,’’ 
pursued Dane, crossly. 

“Generally, it is celebrated for not being 
over fond of strangers; but here are these peo- 
ple whom no one knows, and, in less than three 
weeks, they appear to have made a conquest of 
everybody, from stately Mrs. Haverstraw to your 
mamma and yourself.” 
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‘They are certainly very agreeable,’’ said 
Miriam, with provoking good-nature, which she 
was far from feeling. 

«T was utterly astonished, when I came back 
from town, to find you all on such terms with 
them,’ grumbled Walton. 

“Really! I didn’t introduce them to public 
favor. I can’t see how I am to blame,” retorted 
Miriam. 

“Tam not blaming you. I only wish 

But there was no time to tell what he wished ; 
and, perhaps, it was better so, for they had gone 
dangervusly near the style of conversation which, 
betiveen. engaged people, is apt to end in a quar- 
rel. 

Lina came flying up to her sister, as pretty, 
and mischievous, and willful, as a fairy, barely 


” 





eighteen, could. 

“How glum you look, Walton Dane!” cried 
she. ‘I do believe you are cross, and Miriam 
looks as dismal as if you had been scolding her, 
only I think you would not dare.” 

With the fatal facility of her age and kind for 
saying just the most aggravating thing with beau- 
tiful unconsciousness, she hit upon this speech, 
which annoyed both, and seeing it, laughed like 
the lawless, spoiled child she was. 

“Mrs. Vrooman wants us all to go down to the 
hotel and haye tea, and a dance after,’ she went 
on; ‘and I mean to—so you needn't purse up 
your mouth, Miriam! I know if mamma were 
home she would not have the least objection, and 
I shall go.” 

Miriam saw Dane look a decided negative ; 
and partly that, partly the fact that it was al- 
ways useless waste of time to oppose Lina, made 
her answer 

«J don’t think I pursed up my mouth, and IT 
see no reason for refusing Mrs. Vrooman’s invi- 
tation.” 

“Why, you're a duck!” eried Lina. ‘*Then 
it’s only old Walton Dane, who is cross and dis- 
agreeable, and we don’t mind him—do we, 
Miriam ?”’ 

“You ought both to go home,” observed Dane. 
“ Miriam is tired, and, as for you, if you dance 
after to-day’s fatigue, your mamma will find you 
ill when she gets back.” 

“Then she can have the pleasure of nursing 
me,” retorted Lina. ‘Now, don’t lecture, I 
will go; and, what is more, you shall too, and be 
agreeable into the bargain.”’ 

She had the dangerous. faculty of appearing 
charming, no matter how saucily or recklessly 
she talked ; and she did not desist until she had 
made Dane smile, if not approval, at least com- 
plaisance. 
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It was sunset. now; preparations were making 
for departure. The dinner baskets were packed, 
people flitting hither and thither, and up Mrs. 
Vrooman came to Miriam, and poured out a flood 
of small talk and droll stories. When Miriam 
could look about again, her sister and Dane were 
standing at a distance, quite alone. They were 
talking eagerly, and there was a repressed ex- 
citement in Walton’s manner, so unlike his usual 
self, that Miriam's head whirled with a rush of 
dark thoughts, to which as yet she gave no name, 

An hour after, they were engaged with the im- 
promptu tea in Mrs. Vrooman’s pleasant rooms; 
then the ball-room of the old inn was announced 
to be in readiness, A couple of fiddlers had been 
hunted up, who could do quadrilles and galops 
in a very respectable fashion; and the young 
people danced till a preposterous hour; and the 
elders fulfilled their obvious mission, that of at- 
tending on the caprices of their flocks, with such 
patience as they could find. 

Miriam Lang laughed, and talked, and danced, 
and seemed almost to have taken a leaf out of 
her young and brilliant sister's book. Indeed, 
it was a little as if the two had changed charac- 
ters for the time, because Lina’s usually exuber- 
ant spirits were to-night uncertain and unequal. 
But if ever a woman had a sore heart to hide, it 
was Miriam this pleasant evening—this eyening, 
in which the vague, jealous thoughts, which had 
at intervals for weeks past tormented her, took 
a tangible shape, and horrified her by their black- 
ness. 

She could see that Walton Dane was so tor- 
mented by Lina’s flirtation with Edgar More, 
that, whatever he was about, he could not keep 
from watching them; and Lina, or it seemed so 
to Miriam, was reckless and excited, just for the 
pleasure of witnessing his annoyance. 

‘Dane forgot once to claim Miriam’s hand for a 
dance she had promised him; and, when he did 
approach her, it was not to make any excuse, but 
to say, 

“Miriam, you are wrong to let your sister 
rush into this intimacy with these people. I 
must say so much,” 

“You must say more to have any effect,” she 
answered. ‘If you know anything against them, 
tell me, or tell my step-mother, when she returns. 
You are perfectly aware that I have no influence 
over Lina, We are good friends, as long as I 
yield to all her whims; when I don’t, she reminds 
me that I have no possible right to interfere.” 

Tt was the first little speech she had ever made 
Walton ; somebody came and asked her to dance, 
before she could notice what its effect was upon 
him. For the rest of the eyening she kept too 
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busy for more confidences to be possible; she 
felt that her patience would bear no more on this 
occasion. 

It was past midnight before Lina could be in- 
duced to go home. Dane saw her and Miriam 
down to the carriage, and, as old Mrs. Marston 
was with them, there could be no possible excuse 
for his accompanying them. So the good-nights 
were very brief, because Lina said, 

“Now, don’t potter, Miriam! I’m dead beat, 
and want to get home. You can talk to Walton 
Dane to-morrow ; as for me, I hate all mankind !”’ 

“My dear!” Mrs. Marston ventured to sigh, 
which was about as far as anybody often yen- 
tured, in the way of expostulation, with the 
spoiled little beauty. 

“Tm nobody's dear !’’ retorted Lina. “There! 
there! Enough time over good-by! Mr. Dane, 
tell Pompey to drive on, and to drive fast.”’ 

As she had given the betrothed pair no oppor- 
tunity to exchange a word of adieu, it was some- 
what unreasonable to reproach them; but Lina 
prided herself on being unreasonable, and Mi- 
riam was too completely subdued to attempt any 
sort of struggle. 

Alone in her room that night, Miriam Lang 
took more hours than was wise out of the time 
meant for sleep, to look her position full in the 
face, and contemplate the possibilities of ruin 
and disaster which surrounded her. 

She was twenty-seven years old, and had got 
into a way of considering herself ancient: not 
that it would ever have occurred to anybody 
else to think it, unless it might be Lina, in one 
ot her fits of ill-humor. Tor seven long years 
she had been engaged to Walton Dane; but there 
had been many causes to prevent their union, 
though both always held fast to their pledge. 
Dane had been obliged to go to South America, 
in search of fortune. Miriam could not marry 
him there, for her father was ailing, and needed 
her care, nor would he consent to the marriage, 
until Dane had at least accumulated a compe- 
tency. So Walton set off, and Miriam wore out 
almost the whole of the seven years as best she 
might. Two or three times he came back for 
brief visits; but Mr. Lang was then such a con- 
firmed invalid, so near a lunatic from brain 
troubles, that Miriam could not leave him to 
claim her happiness. During the whole of that 
long season, Miriam's step-mother had resided 
South among her relatives. She was a good 
enough woman, ready enough to take her part 
in nursing her husband ; but the pair had never 
agreed in their most friendly days. The most 
troublesome feature in Mr. Lang’s malady was 
an absolute loathing ana dread of his wife, and 


a delightful monomania that she wanted to poi- 
son him. There was nothing, the doctors said, 
but for her to keep out of his sight; so she took 
her one child, and went away to Virginia, com- 
ing back at intervals to see Miriam, and try if 
there were any hope that her husband’s disease 
had changed in its nature. 

Mr. Lang had now been dead eighteen months ; 
the widow had returned with Lina, and they all 
lived in the old house. Dane had been so im- 
mersed in business that he could not wind up 
his affairs and come north until the spring, be- 
fore the pleasant August of which I am writing. 
Miriam and her step-mother got on more than 
nicely; they were genuinely attached to one an- 
other, and Mrs. Lang was growing sufficiently 
elderly to prize tenderness—a weakness the 
beautiful Lina did not often exhibit, in spite of 
her powers of fascination. Miriam and her mo- 
ther were only moderately well off; but Lina 
was a great heiress. Some old relative of Mrs. 
Lang's had willed a vast fortune to the girl, and 
left her so completely mistress of it, that both 
parent and sister were made still more uneasy 
than her caprices would have rendered them 
under other circumstances. 

Walton Dane reached home; but the wedding 
was not to take place until autumn. It had been 
Miriam’s resolve, before he returned, though 
what feeling animated her she could not well 
have told, and she insisted on it with a persis- 
tence unlike her usual mildness. Finding neither 
entreaty or expostulation of any avail, Dane 
yielded to the inevitable; and, though she did 
not acknowledge it to herself, from the first, Mi- 
riam was annoyed by the composure with which 
he submitted to her decree. 

Lina came back from a visit to a friend, soon 
after Dane's arrival—he had established him- 
self for the summer at the village hotel, in order 
to be within reach of his betrothed—and, at first, 
she had manifested symptoms of one of her un- 
reasoning dislikes to Walton. Miriam had really 
to beg him to try and overcome it. She was fond 
of the creature, and could not bear to think that 
her own marriage might separate them, for she 
knew Lina well enough to be aware that she was 
quite capable of inspiring Mrs. Lang with a simi- 
lar dislike, if it was not checked before it grew 
to dangerous proportions. , 

Miriam succeeded. Two months had gone by, 
and to-night she sat in her room, and told her- 
self plain truths, and tried to be firm and decided 
upon her future course. 

Dane had found her so unlike the girl he had 
wooed—so old, and worn, and changed; so sad- 
dened in thought and manner, from those long 
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terrible years uf constant watchfulness over her 
juvalid father, that, in spite of himself, his high 
principles, Lis rigid sense of honor, to which she 
still did full justice, his heart strayed away to- 
ward the beautiful will-o’-the-wisp, who had 
done nothing since she entered her teens but 
spread havoc aoa desolation among such unfor- 
tunate masculines as fell in her way. 

It was Dane’s annoyance, worse than annoy- 
ance, on finding her acquainted witn Wdgar 
More, after one of his brief absences, which 
opened Miriam’s eyes to what had been going 
on. She was convinced now that Walton had, 
at last, discovered the secret of his own heart, 
and, in the midst of her pain and trouble, she 
pitied him profoundly, out of the inmost deptns 
of her generous, loving nature. 

And Lina? Oh, who could answer for that in- 
explicable child; even decide if she were capa- 
ble of any real feeling! During the long vigil 
she kept this night, Miriam thought that, if she 
could only be certain Lina cared, she should 
have strength to leave Walton free—she could 
die easier than make his unhappiness! Then 
she remembered that it would not answer to do 
that; if would leave a reproach hanging about 
him. We must be set free in such a way that 
his honor could not be attacked; nor, wretched 
as she was, could she bear the thought of pity 
for herself. 

It was all a horrible confusion. She could 
only wait, and it was so hard to wait! <A great 
crisis, the necessity for immediate and stern ac- 
tion, would have brought its own strength; but 
to sit still, and let suspicion and doubt eat her 
heart out, was a sort of Tantalus torture, which 
seemed more than she could endure. 

But the night came to an end; the new day 
and its round of duties began. She had to go 
down stairs, and act her part; be smiling and 
courteous, for her step-mother had come back 
with a flock of guests, and all the real work of 
entertaining them devolved upon Miriam. 

Two days went by; two such horrible days 
that Miriam, dizzy and faint, always with a dull 
beat in her temples, and a slow, sluggish pain 
at the back of her head, began to think of the 
malady which killed her father; to recall the 
first symptoms of his suffering, and to shudder 
and grow blind with dread, lest the same fate 
was to be her terrible inheritance. 

All sorts of gayeties were going on, and Lina 
was the life of everything; but there was a 
change in her—a recklessness Miriam had never 
secn, an open courting of Dane’s attentions, 
which would certainly have been remarked by 


others than Miriam, only that she was so deep ! 
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also in a flirtation with Edgar More, that the 


gossips were puzzled. Nobody said anything to 
Mrs. Lang; everybody recognized the useless- 
ness of paining her about what she could not 
help, or else was deterred by the fact that she 
was by no means the sort of woman to whom one 
could offer sympathy or adyice in regard to her ° 
daughter’s follies. 

It was toward the close of the second day; 
dinner was not until eight o’ciock, as a large 
party had been invited, and Miriam got away, 
and strolled down into the depths of the beauti- 
ful grove, which spread for acres below the 
house. ’ 
There was one spot in the wood she had loved 
so well—a favorite nook, where the smaller 
trees retreated a little, as if reverently to give 
space to a stately oak, about which clung legends 
of the old Coloniai days, when ‘the Red Man was 
master of the lands, from where even his mem- 
ory is so rapidly dying out. It was under this 
tree that Walton Dane had first told her of his 
love; it was there she had promised that neither 
time or eternity should ever make the least 
change in the vows she plighted to him—those 
yows which she felt to-day were a drag and 
weight that condemned him to misery. 

She had no intention of seeking that haunt 
when she set out. She walked on, so deeply im- 
mersed in thought, that, before she knew, she 
came in sight of the trysting-tree. It was as if 
something struck a great blow at her heart! Up 
rushed all the memories of that beautiful hom, 
so vivid and powerful, that the dull pain curled 
like a fiery snake about her brain, and she cried 
aloud in terror, believing almost that the fatal 
moment had arrived—that she was, indeed, mad. 

She was so weak and faint that she could not 
easily walk. There was a stone bench and balus- 
trade near the oak, but she did not go there. She 
gathered up all her strength, and ran toward a 
deep thicket, gloomy and dark enough, to rest a 
little her weary eyes and head. 

To the frantic rush of pain, succeeded a burst 
of tears; after that, she felt more quiet, and was 
able to recollect that she must get back to com- 
posure before returning to the house. She heard 
steps on the falling leaves and twigs; glanced 
out from her covert, and saw Lina flying along 
the green sward. »She looked quickly on either 
side to make sure there was no one in sight, then 
approached the oak, and leaned over a great hol- 
low in it. Miriam saw a letter in her hand, saw 
her slip it into the cavity, and then speed away 
as quickly as she had come. 

She had to put by her personal miseries for a 
little, and think what it was her duty fo de. 
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Lina was evidently carrying on a clandestine cor- } 
respondence with some man, and her mother } 
ought to be informed of it ; but the effect of taking 
any step might be to render the headstrong girl 
utterly unmanageable. Then another thought, 
which turned her blood to ice! She must keep 
the secret; something told her to whom that 
letter was written, as plainly as if she had read 
every line! There was no mean thought in her 
mind; not the slightest temptation, as there 
would have been with most persons suffering 
from jealousy, to steal the note, and fanaa 
herself of the truth of her anguish. But she} 
knew; an angel from heaven could not have 
changed her belief! She sat still, and waited; 
what for, she could not tell; was conscious, in 
the dull neue, of her half delirium, of asking $ 
herself the question, but got no answer. Bs 
away, as if it were too precious to be read at} 
first; happiness enough to carry it for a little ' 
next his heart, and so taste a double ecstasy by} 
imagining what its sweet pages held | ; 
Miriam let him go. She had no mind to rush, ! 
out and confront him; she would not, for the} 
universe, have made a dramatic scene! She } 


reception of the dinner guests without her step- 
daughter's presence and aid. 

Miriam went away, meeting nobody but old 
Pompey, the coachman, who avoided her as 
quickly as possible, because he had a basket on 
his arm, in which were hidden a dozen fresh 
egos, and a chicken, that he had purloined, to 
carry to his wife and small brood. 

She dressed as rapidly as her trembling fingers 
would permit; but, before she had finished, her 
step-mother rapped frantically on the door, to 
tell her that it was dreadfully late, and cook 
had sent to say the iced-pudding was a failure, 
because some myrmidon, entrusted with its freez- 
ing, had dropped salt into the compound; and 
what was to be done, and would Miriam go down 
stairs and -decide? 

Miriam went; soothed the infuriated sable 
cock, who was letting the rest of the dinner go 
to destruction, while she belabored the imp that 
had ruined the pudding; set matters straight 
generally, and reached the library in time to 
help her mother say proper things to the first 
arrivals, 

Miriam looked a little worn after her sleepless 
night, and her tempestuous last hours; but she 
had a very becoming dress on, and whatever she 
might think, was not thrown too much into the 
shade by Lina’s brilliant loveliness. 

Edgar More and his cousins were not at the 
dinner; whether Mrs. Lang had received some 
hint, even Lina-did not venture to ask; but they 
Shad not been invited. 

“T don't know them well enough,’’ was all 
Mrs. Lang said. ‘As many evening parties as 
you please, kitten—that is your province; but 
the dinners are mine, and I don’t like strangers 
3 at table ;” and Lina said nothing more; did not 
so much as pout, to Miriam's surprise. 

Walton Dane was, of course, among the guests ; 
he looked pale, troubled, and sad; coming in so 


must wait; something was tugging at her heart 
like an invisible hand, and would not let her go, 
though she longed to get up—to rush away be- 
fore a worse misery came—and it would come; 
felt paralyzed and icy; if she could only have 3 } late, there was no chance for him to talk to any- 
crouched there, and grown colder and more 3} body before dinner was announced. Mrs. Lang, 
stony, till the last little consciousness of vitality {with whom he was an immense favorite, had bid- 
was lost: undiscovered until too late to call her {den him take the place of master of the house, 


the voice told her that it would come! 
The sound of steps again; a tread she would 
have recognized if she had been dead and cold: 

that would have roused her from the last sleep 
of all, if it had struck upon her grave! She 
never stirred; the whole world seemed reeling 

off into infinite and chaotic space. She could 

see nothing but the oak and the newcomer, who 

approached it as stealthily as Lina had done, 

Walton Dane stooped, thrust his hand into ne 
hollow of the tree, took out the letter, gave one 
glance, and put it in his pocket, then nyt 
back to suffering; nothing left but to bury her, 
get her out of sight quickly, and leave Walton 
and his girlish love to their bliss! 

Life is full of anti-climaxes, and there is sel- 
dom a tragedy so doleful that some element of , 
the commonplace or absurd does not mingle with } 
it. Miriam recollected that she could not sit , 
there and wait for death, even if death would 
come. It was time to go home and dress. Neither 
had she leisure to go mad at present, because 
her step-mother would be reduced to a state of 
stupefaction and coma, if obliged to manage the 


{ old friends. 


and lead out the principal lady guest, saying, 
gayly, 

“Tt is only anticipating your beunden duties 
a little.” 

Of course the speech was not made for the 
general benefit; she had too much good taste for 
that; but Miriam heard it, so did a couple of 
Miriam cast one quick glance at the 
man whom she had loved so long, then averted 
her eyes, afraid to see some sign of pain on con- 
fusion in his face. 

It was odd, but, though she knew he was false. 
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she neither hated or despised him. She felt that } then Lina came creeping in with a quictude she 
"he had been drawn on unconsciously into a mad } did not often display. 
dream; that he had only of late learned hisown *‘T wouldn’t disturb you before,’’ she said. 
heart's secret—half his suffering now was from { ‘Is your head better? I've told Jones to let us 
a dread of telling her the truth. She must help i have dinner in your drassing-room. You'd better 
him; she must take the matter in her hands, and ; not go down stairs.” 
set him free. She was conscious of thinking that, Such attention was unheard of; and, indeed, 
while the dinner went on, and the buzz of con-} Lina’s conduct during the whole evening was 
versation deafened her tired ears; and people } strangely different’ from her usual flighty man- 
talked to her, and she answered ; and everything } ner. Nobody interrupted their tete-a-tete ; Wal-y 
was as decorous and horrible as might be, and }ton Dane did not call; but Lina expressed no 
she wondering what would be done with her if} surprise thereat; indeed, never mentioned his 
she went crazy! Only she must not yet. Wal-} name; and Miriam, noticing her reticence, was 
ton might lose his chance of happiness, and the } not slow to assign a reason for it. 
last proof she could give of her love was to make It was still early, when Lina said, 
it possible; that accomplished, she could go mad “Tm tired to death, and there’s no good of 
or die, or arrange her future in any way that } sitting up. I mean to tell Jones to put out the 
came easiest—nothing would matter then. lights down stairs, and send the servants off to 
The next morning Dane did not make his usual’; bed. Everybody has been so busy these last few 
visit; but, as the people were going into lunch- } days.” 
eon, a note from him was handed Miriam. She Tt was very kind and thoughtful, and Miriam 
had no leisure to read it until the meal was oyer; } was glad to see the change in her. She felt 
then she got away to her own room, though it } strangely tender of the spoiled, beautiful child, 
was sometime before she could tear open the en- } in spite of the reckless manner in which she 
velope, such a nervous chill came over-her. It } had sought.happiness at her sister’s expense. 
might be a full confession he had written her. } She came up to Miriam to say good-night, and, 
She went through any amount of agony, shiver- of her own accord, stooped down and kissed her. 
ing and gasping for breath—suffering more from } Miriam drew the pretty creature closer, and 
anticipation than she could have done from the } looked wistfully into the girlish face, that had 
harshest reality. And it was all wasted. It was { wrought such hayoé to her peace. Some im- 
only a hurried note, pleasantly enough written. } pulse she could not resist made her lay her hand 
He had been called suddenly to town, but would 3 on the golden-tressed forehead, and say, 
be back in the evening. “Good-night. God bless and keep my own 
i 


She had borne all she could, and was so worn } dear sister.’ 
out by sleepless nights, and mental pain, that Ordinarily, Lina would have received the bene- 
she was obliged to go to bed, and let her nervous } diction with a burst of laughter, irritating jests, 
headache have full force. In a couple of hours } or a show of impatience, according to her mood ; 
her step-mother roused her from a brief. doze. } but to-night, she was so altered from her ordi- 
Mrs. Lang was going with the two guests, who } nary self, that she astonished Miriam by a sud- 
had not left that noon, to spend a couple of days ; den burst of tears, clinging to her, and sobbing, 
with a mutual friend near Newburgh; had just; ‘‘I do love you, Miriam! Idolove you! I’m 
received a letter, begging them to come at once, {sorry now 1 have. tormented you so often; but 
to meet sundry old acquaintari¢es who had not } you don’t bear malice ?” 
been gathered together for years. “There is not a thought in my mind for you 
“But if you are ill, how can 1??suggested } but tenderness,’ Miriam answered. 
Mrs. Lang. .* And you'll always say it—always) feel it?” 
There was nothing the matter, Miriam averred ; } pursued Lina. 
she would get up at once. But this her step- «Always. I promise; and you know I never 
mother would not permit ; Miriam was to lie still } break my word!” 
and rest ;/and Mrs. Lang kissed her good-by. In Miriam's strained, exalted mood, Lina’s 
“Take care of Lina,’? were her last words. } unusual demonstrativeness did not seem singu- 
‘She is so flighty and imprudent, I never should } lar. She was only afraid that the girl would go 
dare leave herlif you were not the wisest and } on, and make full confession of the prize she had 
dearest of girls.’ ’ stolen, and Miriam could not listen yet. 
It wasa little comfort to feel that she was ‘‘¥ou must go to bed now,” she said. ‘* Kiss 
prized by anybody; but she could not trust her- } me once more, and good-night, little sister.” 
self to talk. Until dusk she was left to herself; Lina sobbed again for a few seconds, then 
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started to her feet, and ran abruptly out of the 
room. Miriam undressed, and said her sorrow- 
ful prayers, which she tried in vain to make 
earnest and resigned. She had crept into bed, 
and was ahout extinguishing the lamp, when she 
was startled by seeing Lina stand by her side. 

‘«Ts there anything the matter ?’’ she asked. 

Lina began to laugh almost hysterically. 

“Tm an idiot!’ eried she. ‘I don’t know 
what ails me to-night, but I couldn’t go—I mean, 
I couldn’t sleep till I heard you say over that 
you loved me.’’ 

“Pll say that as many times as you like,” 
Miriam answered, gently. 

Lina laughed again, and turned to depart, 
came back and leaned over the pillow. 

“Tye been as bad as possible,” she said, 
rapidly. ‘ Because you have scolded me lately, 
and—and, as I fancied, you were trying to keep 
guard over me, I wanted to teaze you. I even 
tried to flirt with deax old Walton; but you don’t 
mind? There, now I'll go, and let you alone. 
Good-night!”” 

She was gone, and left Miriam to remember 
that Walton had flung away honor, affection, all 
for nothing! As she had feared from the first, 
the butterfly had only been amusing herself. 
And now, in addition to her own pain, she must 
know that Walton suffered. 

It was long before she slept; but at last she 
fell into a troubled slumber, from which she was 
wakened by a sudden noise. The clock on the 
mantle was striking twelve. She tried to think 
it was that sound which had roused her, but in 
an instant the noise disturbed her anew; it was 
like the stealthy opening and shutting of a door, 
then a step—she knew she heard a step. 

Only Jones, perhaps. There might be a score 
of good reasons; but she must discover what it 
was. She was out of bed in a flash—the lamp 
lighted—portions of her dress put hurriedly on. 
Then a noise from without, steps and voices on 
the gravel. 

Miriam ran to the window, cautiously parted 
the curtains, and peered out. The moon was 
shining brightly ; it showed her a carriage draw- 
ing up near the entrance to the house-road. She 
bent further over, so as to command a view of 
the lawn. The rays fell upon a woman’s form 
standing muffled in a cloak, and beside her a 
man—that man was Walton Dane. 

In one instant she understood the whole—he 
and Lina were going to elope! His absence; 
Lina’s strange conduct of the evening, were all 
accounted for. They had not courage to ‘face 
the consequences of their duplicity. They 
meant to fly and let the truth be discovered 
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when they were too far away to hear either re- 
proach or be witness of the trouble they had 
occasioned. 

Her first thought was to let them go. Then she 
remembered how sorry a picture it would make 


, for them both—the disgrace of m runaway-match 


—her step-mother’s trouble—the world of worry 
and mortification to all concerned. She must 
confront them; tell them quietly there was no 
necessity for proceeding to each extremities. 
They were welcome to their happiness, only let 
them be willing to accept it with such show of 
decorum a3 they could muster, instead of steal- 
ing away like thieves, who had just robbed the 
plate-chest ! 

She threw a shawl over her shoulders, caught 
up the lamp, and ran down stairs. The front 
door was locked, the door into the breakfast- 
room open; a-rush of air told her that the win- 
dow which gave on the lawn was ajar. She set 
the light down, and hurried on. Another in- 
stant and she stood so close to the pair that she 
could have touched them, at the same instant a 
prolonged whistle cut shrill and sharp through 
the air. 

‘Let me alone! Let me go! How dare you 
stop me!” Lina was crying in an insane fury. 
“Oh, if I had a knife in my hand, I'd kill you, 
Walton Dane !”’ 

“You shall not go! My poor girl! you shall 
be saved in spite of yourself!’ he answered. 
Come back! or I will pull the bell, and bring 
the whole house upon us!’’ 

«Walton! Lina!’ exclaimed Miriam. 

They both turned. Lina fairly shrieked with 
rage, and Walton cried out, © 

“Thank God! Take care of this crazy erea- 
ture. Il be back in a moment.’ 

Miriam saw another man appear near the gate 
—saw Walton rush frantically toward him—was 
instinctively holding fast to Lina, who struggled 
and moaned, pleading and upbraiding all in a 
breath. But Miriam held her fast. ‘The two 
men disappeared. There was a sound of several 
quick, heavy blows—the snap of a strong stick— 
broken murmurs of men’s voices; then the echo 
of earriage-wheels rolling rapidly away; another ° 
moment and Walton was back. 

He picked Lina up as if she had been a baby, 
and carried her into the house, utterly regardless 
of her struggles, though in her fury she spared 
neither tooth or nail. 

Once in the breakfast-reom, he set her down, 
and brought the lamp Miriam had left in the 
passage. It showed the elder sister standing, 
white and still in the center of the room, and 
Lina huddled in a miserable heap on the sofa. 
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‘Help her to bed, Miriam,” he said, calmly. 

“Don’t dare to touch me!”’ cried Lina, start- 
ing up. 

“Tf your make a noise and rouse the servants, 
you will be sorry,’’ returned Walton. “If you 
had only kept your promise to me, you might 
have peen spayed this mortification. I brought 
back from town the proofs of that man’s utter 
worthlessness and infamy.” 

*‘T don’t believe a word of it,’’ retorted she, 
defiantly. ‘I'll marry Edgar More, in spite of 
you both—a pair of: Her voice died in a 
passion of angry sobs. 

‘Then you will marry a professional gambler ; 
a man who has been three months in prison in 
San Francisco as a common thie, and swindler,” 
pursued Walton. 

“T don’t believe it—I won't!” 

‘‘Miriam, read those,’’ said Walton, and he 
placed in her hands two papers, which she me- 
chanically read aloud—the deposition of a well- 
known California judge. 

There was a moment’s silence, broken by 
Lina’s running out of the room, They heard 
her ascend the stairs, and lock herself into her 
chamber. Then Walton turned to his betrothed, 
and briefly told the story of the past fortnight. 
He had been moving heaven and earth to break 
off the entanglement between Lina and that man, 
without letting either ‘Miriam or her mother 
know of it. 

‘‘T even took the letters she wrote him and 
hid in the oak tree,” he said. “She had pro- 
mised me not to see him again until I at least 
gave her my proofs of his ill conduct. I knew 
the letters reached New York by the steamer. I 
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late. By a happy accident I met More, saw 
the carriage, and understood that the crazy girl 
meant to run away with him. I got here first, 
caught her as she came out of the house. Well, 
I think, after his little punishment, he'll not 
trouble us further.” 

Another moment, snd Miriam was sobbing on 
his breast. She could not rest till she had told 
the whole story of her unworthy doubts—bared 
her heart before him, and received full pardon 
for the wrong she had done his truth. 

The only penance Walton exacted was that 
their marriage should take place at once. Tle 
would not trust her alone for another fortnight 
even; and Miriam had no arguments left where- 
with to combat his determination. 

In the hurry and confusion of the next two 
weeks, Lina recovered her audacious spirits, and 
literally forgot her disappointment and mortifi- 
cation. She was to go with her mother to Eu- 
rope, as soon as the wedding was over, and, in 
the brilliant dreams the prospect called up, quite 
put that summer love affair out of her mind, 
with the facility common to her sort. 

But when the new-made husband and wife 
were going away, she did have the grace to show 
a little feeling, and whispered through her 
tears, 

“Tm sorry, and I'll never be foolish again— 
only do love me !” 

They could easily promise. Life had bloomed 
into such beauty, it was easy to forgive and cher- 
ish her as she desired! But Miriam never for- 
got that the greatest sin we can commit toward 
one who loves us, is to keep a doubt hidden, even 
for an instant, in our hearts, however hard to 


was detained so that I could not get back till } give it utterance, and sue for pardon. 
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Tuat youthful face, that hrow so fair, 
Crowned with its clustering, sunny hair; 
That graceful, stately head; 
They tell me—but it cannot be— 
That thou, in death’s dread mystery 
Art wrapped—art dead! 


That from those lips no fond caress, 

Though steeped in deepest tenderness, 
Can now an answer wake. 

The most impassioned prayer of love, 

That loyal heart can no more moye, 
Nor its deep slumber break ! 


Close folded down the fringed li¢ Nes, 
Over the dark and tender eyes; 
Vanished the light they wore: 


But, surely, o’er the silent stream, 
Our beacon bright, those eyes will beam 
From off the ‘“ other shoro.” 


Thou dead? No! no! for even yot 
Thy voice to boyish laughter set, 
Seems filling all the air; 
And echoing through the wide, old hall, 
Comes mingling with the bounding fall 
Of light feet on the stair. 


Undimmed the glory of thy face! 
Yet in its beauty lay a trace 
Of warning given. 
The fairest are too frail to stray 
Long o'er this dreary, earthly way, 
Long out of Heaven. 
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CHAPTER XV. was Alison Ferrars?’” with a significant compre- 
* Jou was a coward. He had no help to give, ; hension in his face. 
and some secret reason made him avoid her in ‘“‘Yes.”’ Joe’s face grew scarlet. 
her pain. He called the landlady, a quiet, old, “So, so! I’m sorry for you, Joe. But it is 
country-bred woman, the other woman whose lot is the hardest.” Te 


“She has heard some ill news. Be kind to } was drawing on his overcoat as he spoke, 
her, and let nobody ask her questions,’ he} ‘Sarah Webb! She has lost nothing! She 
said. has triumphed. It is Alison who is left de- 

‘‘T have no gossips about me,” she answered, } serted and childless to-night. You forget, sir.” 
eurtly. But, when she looked at Mrs. Biddle, ‘*No. But I know this Biddle. He will come 
she lifted the poor little woman up as tenderly } back to his wife. He is a mere rag of a man, in 
as she would a baby. Ally had one of those {spite of his big body and resolute tall.’ 
weak, appealing faces, that perpetually ask a “You do not think he knew of her safety, 
care and eee and never fail to receive it. then?” 

Then Simms, after waiting to hear that she “ Assuredly not. He has not the face to com- 
had revived, went out to find a certain old friend } mit a great crime. Come; I am ready. We will 
of his, and bring him to her. Joe had not im- {do the best we can. ‘That is little enough. No 
bibed the modern popular contempt for the } trains will go out until morning. You shall go 
clergy. In his eyes they were all men of God, ‘on to Buffalo then, and I will take Mrs. Biddle 
better fitted than ordinary mortals to deal with to New York. On ene track or the other we will 
any human pain. And this old man had held } find them, and trust to God for the rest.” 

Joe in his arms when he was a baby—ceatechised, It was a matter, Joe thought, with which God 
christened him; lectured him with stinging sa- {as yet had had but little to do. ‘The devil had 
tire, all through his idle, gawking boyhood, as he been the only power at work so far. How could 
eyed, as boys do; men’s vices. Some of his stern, Joc know that Satan himself came and went now, 
sharp sayings burned in’ Joe’s memory yet like } as in the days of Job, commissioned to test and 
coals of fire. The old man was rough with men. } try the sons of men; that no temptation had 

“But with her, he'll be tender as his Master,’ } been set in the way of the guilty woman, with- 
thought Simms, as he limped up to the parson- } out power being given to her to resist it, if she 
age gate. had so willed. 

Mr. Benner came to the door himself to open When they reached the hotel, they found the 
it. Tle was a tall, shabbily-dressed man, old landlady standing at a window in the hall, 








bent shoulders, and a large-featured, dark, } close to Ally’s room. Her eyes were reddened 
anxious face, It Jighted up with a smile, not } with crying, 
like a woman’s, for it owned a strong tenderness “She will not see any one, not even you, 
such as a woman’s face neyer shows. friend Benner,” holding out her hand respect- 
“Why, my boy! Come in, come in! How fully, as. she recognized him, ‘Her pain is very 
goes it, Joe? LIreceived your letter. I looked great, poor child, whatever is the cause.” 
for you ali day,’ and hurried him in. ‘But you must go in, sir. She must have ad- 
Joe told his story in a few moments—told the} yice and comfort,’ urged Joe, impatient as a 
whole of it. If there were any cure or help in ye 
this desperate strait, he was sure to find it here. 
“T want you to help her, sir,’”’ he said, standing 
straight on his one foot, and pressing his hands 
together. <‘‘There’s nobody on this earth that 
seems to me to come so close to God as you. You 
have known all the troubles of my life, and helped 
me with them. I want youto help her.” 
The old man looked up suddenly, «This lady 
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‘She lies in a stupor, and motions me away, 
when I come near her.” 

“Advice and comfort would sie for yery 
little with her to-night, Joe. Every heart must 
taste its own bitterness alone. Sympathy is a 
poor matter after all. In the morning I may per- 
haps act for her.”’ ‘ 

It was unnatural for Alison to refuse sym- 
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pathy, as Joe well knew. There was not one whit $ stolidity, the dull, discolored marking of her 


of heroic stoicism about her. When her finger 
ached at home, the whole household were sum- 
moned to help her to bear it. She had never 
had a tooth pulled, that it was not held as a ca- 
tastrophe by all of her acquaintance, and a sub- 
ject for unlimited talk, and fussing, and petting. 
The picture of her lying white and still, alone 
with this mortal grief upon her, appalled him. 
He told Mr. Benner what he feared; but the old 
man did not move. 

“T will not force myself upon her, if she does 
not wish it. A great pain is like a disease that 
touches the vitals; it often seems to change the 
very nature of the patient. .Let her be alone 
until morning.” 

When morning came, it seemed as though the 
old man had been correct in his judgment. He 


was with Joe in a waiting-room, when the door } thought of the child. 
The color had all ; threatened, 


opened, and Alison came in. 
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face, and a tremor of the muscles, that hoded no 
good. She stood closer, asking him, in a shrill, 
fierce whisper, 

“Did you know they had Jenny? 
have Jenny !” 

‘*You must have the child, certainly, in any 
case,” he said, soothingly. ‘ But to get her you 
must follow them.” 

She stood silent for a while, the shadows of 
terrible emotions falling on her face; but only 
the shadows. Ally was too weak a woman to 
suffer as her rival would have done in her place. 

“Tt would kill me to see them together,’ she 
said. ‘ But I must have Jenny !’’ 

Mr. Benner drew Joe aside. ‘Inquire how 
soon the train starts. I will see that she is ready. 
Only constant action can keep her safe, and the 
It is the brain that is 
It is unnatural for any woman to 


I must 


gone from her face; but she was composed and ; give up her husband in this way.”’ 


grave; a different woman, Joe felt, from the old 
Ally he had known. 

She went straight up to the old man, looked at 
him keenly a moment, and then held out her 
hand, 

«‘T heard you were here, and wished to help 
me. I am glad you came; I need help,” she 
said, apparently without any emotion. 

Mr, Benner caught her mood at once. He ex- 
pressed no sympathy. ‘This is what I pro- 
posed, Mrs. Biddle, that Mr. Simms should take 
the next train to Buffalo, and I, if you would 
allow me, would accompany you to New York. 
In either case, we will overtake your husband.” 

“Overtake my husband? You do not under- 
stgnd. Heis married. He has another wife.” 

a know it, madam.’’ 

‘‘Then you must know that I can have no wish 
to overtake them.” 

“You do not mean to give him up!’’cried Joe. 

‘He has given me up,” still keeping her eye 
fixed on Mr. Benner. ‘‘ Robert Biddle shall 
never look upon my face again.” 

‘He thought you were dead, Alison,”’ faltered 
Joe. 

«Whether dead or living, he gave me up. Tle 
has another woman’s kisses on his lips. Do you 
think he can come back to me?” 

““My dear young lady,” said the old man, 
gently, laying his hand on her head. 

But she stopped him. 

‘Do not talk to me of my husband further, I 
know what is right to do.” Her eyes wandered 
about the room, and there was a vagueness in 
them that kept Mr. Benner wisely silent. He 
noted, too, as Joe did not, under her apparent 
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But Ally’s brain was as clear as his own. 
Even Joe did not comprehend that she had ac- 
tually given up Robert Biddle forever. A wo- 
man of more intellect and strength of love would 
have resented her wrong more passionately; and 
afterward have pardoned the offender. Ally, 
like all gentle, sweet-tempered women, was ob- 
stinate and implacable. She would neyer take 
her husband into his old place in her heart; but 
she could not leaye it empty. She tried to fill it 
with Jenny. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


‘THERE is no better place to lose oneself than 
in a great city,’ Sarah had rung into Biddle’s 
ears, from the time of their leaving Carlisle. 
‘‘We will neyer be safe until we reach New 
York.’’ But Biddle doubted, and queried, and 
changed his mind half-a-dozen times. Was it, 
after all, best to accept the place in Mlinois? 
He had not decided; he must have time for de- 
liberation. She was rushing him headlong into 
the matter—very likely into destruction. How 
could he tell? Women were always impetuous; 
lacked judgment utterly, so far as business was 
concerned. Besides, this skulking about; going 
into what ought to be his legitimate work like a 
thief in the dark, was not altogether to his taste. 
He had hoped, with every year, to lead a higher, 
more honorable life, instead of— ‘And J 
should have expected, Sarah,” fixing his eyes 
steadily on her, ‘‘ that you would have aided me 
in that endeavor.” 

She winced under this visibly. They were 
sitting opposite to each other-in_a railroad car, 
when he said it, and,f-»-=7 : 
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When he had dropped off into a doze, she sat 
looking steadfastly at his broad, heavy face. 

She had meant to be his good angel, and she 
was leading him down the road both to dishonor 
and to crime. 

‘*But I love you so, I love you!’’ she said, 
inaudibly, touching his hand timidly, as it lay 
on her knee. 

She had no other excuse to offer her own soul 
than that; and the more savage its upbraidings 
were the more steadily she closed her thin lips, 
and went on her way, inexorable. 

Twice Biddle had stopped over night at way- 


stations for the purpose of writing back to his § 


employers a full statement of the offer made him, 
and his determination to decline it. The truth 
was, that, for the sake of profit, in his secret 
soul, he wanted to accept it; but the incessant 
urging of his new wife was intolerable to him 
She did not know her place; he was no child to 
be dictated to by a woman. Poor, dear Ally had 
always had the sense to see that. So he reasoned 
Sarah, on her part, had ceased to reason. Ifone 
of these threatened letters disclosed their where- 
abouts at home, the next mail would bring the 
tidings of Ally’s return to life. That was the 
sole fact that stared her blankly inthe face. In 
the constant terror of it she lost all tact and dis- 
cretion. Attimes she was tempted to throw her- 
self before him, and confess the truth, and urge 
him to be true to her. But would he be true? 
That was a question which she could not answer. 
This man of gigantic intellect, out of whom she 
had manufactured for herself a god, was, she 
dully felt now, when she was brought near to 
him, drawn here and there by the most trivial 
threads was at once whimsical and obstinate. 
Such a journey as Sarah’s, with an avenging Ne- 
mesis behind her, is enough for most women, 
without dragging a male out of peril also. 

She grew wearied at last, and, in desperation, 
resolved to remain passive, and let Providence, 
or the devil, do with them what they would 
They were in a hotel then at a way-station 
Jenny climbed into her father’s arms. 

«Where are we going, papa?” 

« Ask your mother, child,’ with an irritable 
laugh. ‘She is the pioneer of this party.” 

‘No, Robert,” gently, taking his hand. “1 
have perhaps adyised you too much. If you 


think best forgus to return, I am willing.” 


Biddle’s countenance suddenly cleared. “Go 
5 


back! Nothihe of the kind! Tye been deli- 

berating about it, silently, and have determined, 

onge for all, to leave the village. We'll lose our- 

a ~~ few years, and try what 
res IN Ilinojs, for w———r-=-y advice is always 
luck will do for usthere, Xvva= 






welcome, dear; but a man must decide for him- 
self, you know,” with a fond, patronizing caress. 

Sarah leaned her head against his shoulder, 
with a murmur of content. Fate had decided 
for her. Fate! She gaye it no other name. 

The next day they went direct to New York. 
Biddle, no longer feeling his wife’s direction, 
followed it implicitly. Owing to their several 
delays, they reached the city three days after 
Mr: Benner with Alison, who, after searching in 
the hotel registrars for them, had gone to Phila- 
delphia i 

As they drove up from the ferry, Sarah said, 
timidly, ‘‘You are going to an hotel? There 
will be no danger of detection there.” 

Robert had intended to do so, but now he an- 
swered, promptly, “Why, the arrivals are pub- 
lished every morning, child! In an hour I 
would have my old correspondents in the trade 
all about me, or run against somebody from the 
village. No. I know of a quiet boarding-house, 
where we are going. By-the-way, I forgot to 
give the address to the driver.” 

She smiled bitterly as he pulled the check- 
string. She had found the way to govern him, 
through his perverseness; but the way was dis- 
tasteful to her. 

It was a quiet and small house to which he 
took her, kept by a Quaker lady; the only in- 
mates two or three men of business, who at- 
tended to their own affairs; no prying, sympa- 
thizing female eyes to take an interest in ‘the 
bride,” and peer too curiously into her history. 

Her parlor was large and sunny; the back- 
windows opened on the bay. For the first two 
days Biddle remained closely at home, sending 
a messenger for the letters, which were in the 
office for him. Among these was one from Hern- 
shaw, forwarded from the village, urging him to 
come on without delay. 

«My mind’s made up,’ he said, for the twen- 
tieth time. ‘Tl go, Sarah.” Now, however, 
he really seemed to mean what he said. He re- 
plied to Hernshaw, accepting his offer, and then 
set himself to the composition of a letter to his 
employers at home, stating that he had received 
an offer from Russia, so tempting that he could 
not refuse it, and would sail in the steamer leay- 
ing that week for Calais. In spite of her agony 
of suspense, Sarah could rot but be amused at 
the high pressure of excitement under which 
this missive was composed. © One minute his con- 
science asserting itself, in groans and muttered 
oaths, over the “damnable lie ;” the next, break- 
ing out into a chuckle of satisfaction of haying 
outwitted the men at home. The latter feeling 
happened to be uppermost as it was finished. 
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“Messrs. Warrendon & Go.,’ * directing the 
envelope in his careful, square bine dieswpniy! and 
looking at it, his head‘on one side. “There! 
The whole plan is very neatly conceived and 
carried out, Sarah, I flatter myself,” wafering 
the envelope with a nod of triumph. “So! that 
matter is disposed of.” 

«TY will give it to the servant, to have it 
posted,” rising and taking up the letter with 
trembling fingers. 

ts ee is no haste. Well, as you please, my 
dear.” But, unknown to him, she went out her- 
sell with the letter. The nearest station was but 
afew doors away. She dropped it in; and then 
came home. THe was still sitting on the chintz 
sofa, facing the clear, glowing fire. The late sun- 
set glittered over the broad bay, and lighted the 
western windows with a flame. Jenny lay half 
asleep on the rug. Sarah Webb sat down close 
beside her husband. He was her husband. She 
was almost secure of him. In the morning they 
would leave New Nork, and then all aanbes was 
over foreyer. 

That hour, curiously enough, was full of quiet, 
deep tenderness and happiness to the woman. 
Love, after all, was stronger with her than her 
rigid, inexorable conscience, or fear of detection. 
This man, who was so dear to her every sense 
and thought, was nearer and more real than the 
far-off heayen and God, or the dread of half- 
credited, eternal punishments hereafter. 

The fire burned softly. The red glow of the 
sun shone more and more dimly on the wide 
sheet of water without, as they sat quietly to- 
gether in the twilight. Meanwhile, they did not 
hear the footsteps, that far-off through the hur- 
rying crowd, came closer and closer to them, 
with the certainty of fate. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue red light had faded out into a melancholy 
gray. The fire threw a less cheerful glow about 
the room. A servant tapped at the door, pre- 
sently, and, coming in, spread the tea-table, and 
lighted the gas. She was a Frenchwoman, and, 
just before she went out, with a pleasant smile, 
she placed a vase of violets beside Sarah. 

“Flowers for Se: and the evening paper 
monsieur.’ 

Sarah caught at the still damp sheet, and 
turned to the hotel-lists on the inner page, while 
Robert took up the tiny vase. 

‘“« How delicious this perfume is! You forgot 
to thank the woman, my dear. A very clever, 
obliging girl, I notice.” 

Down the long list her eye ran, half-blinded ; 
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“°C, Benner, Car- 


as it looked, then stopped. 
isle. Mrs. Robert Biddle.” 
Now that the danger was upon her, she was 
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cool and tranquil, just as a soldier feels his 
nerves tighten and brace as he grapples with the 
foe. She comprehended the situation in all its 
bearings. Simms had encountered Ally on the 
plutform, that she had herself seen ; but, instead 
of taking her back to the village, hail sent her 
on with this man, Benner, to overtake them. 

‘But it is useless !’* her eye dilating with tri- 
umph. ‘She has no clue to us, and, by to-mor- 
row morning, we will be on our way to Illinois !”? 
She tore the paper carelessly, throwing it, bit by 
bit, into the fire. 
Robert ?” 

“Yes. Isupposeso. Though I heard to- -day 
there was a man in the city, whom I would very 
much like to see. 


“We will take an early train, 


A clergyman; Benner, from 
Carlisle. Why, you are burning the evening 
paper, Sarah !”” 

“Oh, I am sorry! I am horribly careless! 
But the first page is uninjured. This man, Ben- 
ner, you said?” 

“T always like to read the whole of a paper,” 
testily. ‘Yes, he came last night, and is stop- 
ping at a house down town. I met Scott, an old 
acquaintance, on the street to-day, and he spoke 
of it as an odd coincidence, that Benner should 
have called on him this morning to find out my 
whereabouts, if possible. He had business of 
importance with me, which he did not tell to 
Scott.” 

“You gave your address to Scott for him?” 
quietly. 

“Yes, I did,” anxiously. “I did not think 
that was qelsiate our intention of secrecy. Ben- 
ner is from Carlisle, you know, and I’ll tell him 
the same story about Russia. Besides, there are 
several little matters at home, which T forgot to 
set‘le in my letter, and I can mention them to 
Benner—make him a sort of agent, in fact. He 
is a most reliable, conscientious man. Shall we 
have our tea now ?” 

“A reliable man,”’ she repeated, mechanically, 
“Will he be here to-night ?”” 

“How on earth can I tell? That depends al- 
together on what his business is with me, or his 
opinion of its importance. If he does not come 
to-night, we will see him, no doubt, in the mor n- 
ing. Come, Jenny, mother will give you soine 
bread and butter.” 

Jenny got up fretting, and sat down by the 
table. The meals were always long. Biddle ate 
leisurely, as he did everything, and was fond 
of talking over the events of the day at supper. 
He poured out his own tea, this evening, as usual, 
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sweetening it himself. It wasa little thing; but 
it had stung Sarah to the quick, when they were 
first married, to find that he had remembered 
Ally’s childish entreaty, that no one should ever 
do this after she was gone—and that he meant 
still to regard it. To-night it had a fresh and 
bitter significance. 

‘‘He keeps her place open for her, though he 
thinks her dead. She is aliye; she is coming to 
claim it. She may be at the door eyen now.” 

Sitting at the cheerful table, smiling as Bid- 
dle talked, bending over Jenny to satisfy her in- 
cessant wants, it seemed to her that hours had 
passed. She felt, perhaps, the desperate “ pluck” 
which mans the murderer, waiting for the sum- 
mons to death. The door-bell rang again and 
again. Her wnnaturally-quickened hearing de- 
tected every word spoken, even the far-off foot- 
falls on the payement. 

Biddle sipped, and sipped at histea. ‘This 
tea has a most delicate flavor. Sarah, I will buy 
some of it in the morning to take with us.” 

«‘ You will wait to see Benner, then?” 

“‘T think so. Unless he galls to-night. You 
are eating nothing, my dear. Try these cro- 
queties ; they are delicious.” 

While she waited, listening with the same set 
smile immovable on her face, he began to dis- 
cuss some book he had been reading. Mulish, 
end dull, and slow, as Biddle was, in his per- 
sonal relations, he had a keen, delicate taste, in 
matters of books and art. He had sirong ideas, 
and piquant words to express them. 

She was conscious of this, even at that immi- 
nent moment. Her brain never had been so 
keen in its instincts. She noted every fine point 
of thought, every delicacy of expression. He 
was hers. Every intellectual talent, every pas- 
sion and sympathy, linked them together—one 
flesh and one blood. : 

With that puny, silly woman, who was coming 
to claim him, he had not one feeling in common. 

He hesitated, once or twice, glanced at her 
uneasily, and stopped at last, ‘ Why do you 
look at me with such woeful, passionate eyes?” 
rising and going toward her. 

«TfT should lose you, Robert?” 

«Tut, tut! How foolish and morbid you wo- 
men grow!” kissing her carelessly. But the 
kiss was like fire to her chilled blood. It nerved 
her. She stood up, and smiled back at him, 
with brilliant, defiant eyes. There should not 
be defeat now. She had given her soul to win 
him. There was nothing she would not do ra- 
ther than let him go—nothing. 

Biddle was still sulking. ‘It is the confine- 
ment here that makes you gloomy and morbid. 
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I feel the effects of it myself. We will go out, 
to-night; we'll risk meeting people who know 
us. What do you say to it?’ uncertainly, as 
usual, ‘The opera, or one of the theatres? It 
is so long since I have been to any place of amuse- 
ment.” , 

Here was a chance of salvation! If he were 
out of the way, and she could meet Ally, and 
this champion of hers alone, she could outwit 
them. So long as Biddle was ignorant that his 
wife lived, she felt that her strength and cun- 
ning was a match for all the world beside. 

She answered eagerly. ‘‘ You are quite right, 
Robert. Go, byallmeans. I cannot leave Jenny ; 
but you need fresh air and relaxation. Go to 
the opera. It is so long since you have heard 
music that deserves the name.” 

“Thatis true. Ido feel completely run down. 
Men need winding-up just as clocks do. What 
time is it? Past seven, eh? I believe I will go, 
Sarah; but,’’ recollecting himself, “it was you 
who needed the change. You must stay to mope 
with Jenny. And then, if Benner comes? I 
forgot Benner.” 

“JT will see him. I can postpone your busi- 
ness with him until morning. I cannot go. But 
: 
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there is no reason we both should be prisoners 
with Jenny,” 

“‘T wish we had left her at home. Well, if 
you insist on it; it seems horribly selfish in me. 
But you are always sacrificing yourself. Ill be 

ready in ten minutes.” 

He was pleased as a boy promised a holiday. 
Sarah could hear him in the adjoining chamber, 
while he dressed, tramping about, whistling and 
singing. 

$ If he were but gone! Then she could find 
{room to breathe. With him on one side, and 
; Alison coming on the other, she felt the air stifled 
{ and choked. 

He entered presently in evening dress. There 
was a certain heavy dignity, an air of authority 
+ in Robert Biddle, that made him, even to strang- 
ers, a noticeable man. But, in the eyes of this 
3 poor, purblind woman, he was like unto a God. 

He went over to Jenny, who was curled as usual 
on the sofa, and kissed her lightly, and then 
came up to Sarah, laughing, as he caught her 
look, fixed on him. 

“You silly child! Confess,now you think 
there isno man who looks the hero as does your 

‘ husband.’”’? He stroked her soft, brown hair, 
adding, with a half sigh, ‘‘ Nobody ever loved 
me as you haye done, I think, Sarah.” 

‘¢No, no one,” passionately. ‘If you would 
but believe that, Robert, whatever comes.” 

“T do believe it. Well, good-night. It is too 
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bad to leaye you here, as I said before. 
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The house was but two rooms deep at this side- 


an appointment with Benner, if he calls, for to- } The parlor in which Sarah sat was a back-room, 
morrow morning. I have made up my mind to$ with a low, French window opening directly 


If he don’t come before 
that time his business can go. I don’t suppose 
it is of any moment after all. These clergymen 
make an affair of life and death out of every 
penny church-tax. Yes; I’m determined to take 
the early train, Benner or no Benner. 

Sarah did not reply. 

“‘Good-night, my love.” He turned back to 
give her another kiss, more tenderly than was 
his wont. ‘You don’t think me more selfish 
than other men, eh?’ nodding and laughing back 
at the door, on the woman whose face he was 
never to see again. 

She pressed her hands over her eyes, listen- 
ing. The heavy steps sounded in the hall, on 
the steps, on the stone-pavement outside, and 
reached the intersecting street, and were lost. 
Then she looked up, the blood going from her 
heart with one paralyzing throb. 

He was gone, and she was saft. A thousand 
plans came swarming in her brain to bafile Ben- 
ner, if he came; and, in the morning, they would 
be gone. 

The French maid came to remove the tea- 
things, glanced, with quick eyes, at the child 
and at Sarah, seated before the fire. ‘‘ Madame 
was ¢riste—a little homesick, bride as she was,”’ 
she thought; and said aloud, “shall I remove 
mademoiselle? It is time for her to sleep, ma- 
dame?”’ 

_ “No,” she said, brusquely. 

“‘T shall close the window, perhaps? 
night air is damp from the water.” 

Sarah shook her head. The girl lowered the 
light, fancying the lady was inclined to sleep, 
or at least to meditate. As she was closing the 
door, Sarah stopped her. 

«There have been no inquiries for Mr. Bid- 
dle this evening ?”’ 

“No, madame.” 

«Tf any gentleman comes alone, we are not at 
home. But if a lady is with him, admit her. 
You comprehend ?” 

“ Perfectly, madame.” 

“Are there many persons in the house? ~ I 
mean at this present moment? 

The girl could not hide a surprised glance. 
«No, madame. Messieurs, the gentlémen board- 
ers, do not return till late, and there are none 
of the servants but myself in the house, and Mrs. 
Halsted herself walks to the church. Unfortu- 
nately, madame desires assistance in some way, 
perhaps ?” 

‘No. You can go.” 


take the early train. 


The 


over the waters of the bay ; the chamber adjoin- 
ing opened on the street, on the left side of the 
hall. She rose presently, and went into this 
room, which was in total darkness, but for the 
glimmer of the street-lamps outside. Stationing 
herself by the window, she could, unseen, watch 
the approach of any one from the street. Tle 
French maid, monarch of all she surveyed in 
the empty house, went up-stairs and down, sing- 
ing to herself, and finally took up her position 
at the area-door, in the jauntiest of hats and 
cherry-colored ribbons, telegraphing and nod- 
ding to some of her companions at a door down 
the street. There were few passers-by; the 
sireet being a quict one, occupied by dwelling- 
houses. A few lights twinkled in windows, 
here and there; but, as the evening darkened, 
even they went outs and it grew lonelier and 
drearier; a chilly wind whistled through the 
leafless maple-trees that lined the pavement, 
with a forboding sigh. Sarah shivered, and was 
drawing back, when she caught sight of a woman 
on the other side of the street, walking slowly 
ap and down, and watching the house. A small 
woman, wrapped in a waterproof cloak. 

Sarah drew a long breath, and set her teeth 
hard. 

It had come then. 

But the woman was in no haste to enter. She 
was watching the maid-seryant, who ventured 
now and then a few steps down the street to gos- 


sip, and then as hurriedly returned. Sarah’s 
instincts were keen. 
“Tt is her child she has come for! She is 


trying to steal a look at it! Poor wretch!” 
For the moment she pitied Ally sincerely. She 
was a woman, after all. 

The maid, grown bolder, at last wrapped a 
shawl about her, and going down to her friends, 
disappeared in the baker’s shop. As soon as she 


‘was out of sight, the woman darted across the 


street, and entered the hall-door, which had 
been left ajar. Sarah let the window-curtain 
fall, and hid herself in the darkest corner of the 
chamber, from which she could look into the 
yoom where Jenny lay asleep. The gas was low 
and dimly lighted, the child on the couch. A 
chilly night wind blew in the open window from 
the bay; outside, the deep water plashed sul- 
lenly; far across its dark surface, a few lights 
glimmered from distant ships. The door into 
the hall opened softly ; in a moment Alison Bid- 
dle, with stealthy steps, stood inthe room. She 
did not see the child at first; peered about, 
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breathing hard and quick. 
Sarah had time to recognize the old face. There 
it was, with all the plump, pink and white, the 
saucy mouth, bright, shallow, blue eyes ‘that 
won my husband from me,” she gritted fiercely 
between her teeth. ‘She went away to die, and 
she has come back strong and hearty. She will 
live for years—if nothing happens.” 

Were those last words her own thought, or did 
some one whisper themin her ear? They struck 
through her like a cold dart. With an impa- 
tient gesture, half shudder, half shrug, she crept 
closer to the open door. 

At that instant Ally first saw her child. 

Her action was so strange and unexpected that 
it startled the woman, who was watching her. 
She stood quite still, a tremor seeming to pass 
over her whole body; and then she began to ap- 
proach it with a slow, noiseless movement, like 
an animal or-bird magnetized and drawn half 
against its will. 

Sarah Webb smiled contemptuously; yet the 
tears were in her eyes. 

“How she loves that miserable little mite!’ 
she muttered. 

But when Ally touched her baby, she was her 
old self again. She caught it to her breast and 
cried, sobbed, laughed aloud,and then was sud- 
denly silent, kissing its face, its dress, its feet; 
turning up the sleeves to look at the chubby little 
arms, curling the dark hair on-her finger. She 
had evidently forgotten her husband, his wife— 
everything but the child. 

After awhile she knelt, quite motionless, be- 
side it, leaning her head on her hands. Sarah 
glanced at the clock. In an hour Robert Bid- 
dle would be at home. : : 

«She will take my place, and I will be cast 
out. No woman on the street yonder will haye 
2 fouler state or name than mine. Unless a 

What poisonous thoughts had entered her soul 
as she stood watching Robert Biddle’s wife and 
child, no one can know, nor by what means they 
prevailed with her. But they had done their 
work. In her hand she held an air-pistol, which 
Biddle had bought that day; a mere toy, yet 
whose deadiy work was noiseless and sure. 

The task before her was easy and certain. They 
were alone in the house. No one had seen Alison 
enter; she had,’in all probability, come without 
Mr. Benner’s knowledge. They were alone in 
the house together. 

She held the tiny instrument in her hand.. A 
touch on the trigger would be enough; Without, 
the deep, silent water, that had concealed so 
many crimes, waited to hide hers. 

She stood motionless a moment, then raised 





In that brief space } her arm slowly. -The long temptation ; the battle 


between the right and passion had reached its 
close. It needed but a bend of her finger and 
Robert Biddle was hers for life. This puny 
woman had cheated and robbed her at every 
turn; it was justice to put her out of the way. 

The dull light flickered on the kneeling figure 
and the child; brought also into suddeu relief 
the thin, distorted face, peering from the half- 
open door; the outstretched arm The Evil 
Power, that for so long had been slowly tight- 
ening its grasp on the woman’s brain and soul, 
had her wholly in its hold. 

Yet there was a moment’s pause. There wag 
God above. Her finger bent on the trigger, and 
then 

With a sudden, passionate ery, she dashed it 
down, and, turning to the wall, covered her head 








with her arms. 

A blank horror opened before her. It was not 
the loss of the man she loved; it was not the 
ruined life waiting for her after this night. She 
saw herself. She was an adulteress—in another 
moment amurderess. That Spirit, which no man 
can name, wrestled for her soul with the vice which 
had claimed it so long—wrestled and preyailed. 

As Ally, startled by the cry, waited, holding 
her child io her breast, terrified and trembling, 
the chamber-door was opened, and Sarah Webb 
stood before her. She had fancied how, if they 
met, the guilty woman would cower and shrink 
out of her sight. But it was the innocent wife 
who quailed. Some dominant feeling upheld 
Sarah at the moment, and made her scarcely 
conscious of the evil she had wrought, to her 
victim. Her own debased, degraded self, thrust 
out all other objects. 

‘You came for your child?” she said, with 
an unnatural calmness. ‘Take her, and go. 
Your husband will come to you.’’ 

« JJ,” hesitated Ally. 

“Go, at once! He will come to you. But Z 
must send him. Can you not trust me to tell 
him? Don’t you see that I must account to him 
for the child’s absence ?”’ 

‘You always thought me silly, but——’’ 

A bitter smile came to Sarah’s face, and then 
it blanched with an unnatural pallor. A moment 
before she had pitied the mother, erying over 
her child, but now utter loathing overcame her, 
of the paltry, pretty creature, who robbed her 
of happiness and love. 

She turned from her. ‘My God, woman! 
won’t you g0?”’ fiercely wringing her hands. She 
could not trust herself. ‘* Take heraway! Take 
her away!” she prayed, under her breath, as she 
stood by the window, looking out into the night, 
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The damp winds blew into her face. 
water swelled into angry waves. 

When she turned, the room was vacant. Then 
she sat down, and waited for Robert Biddle. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

Bripprs, on his way to the opera, encountered 
Mr. Benner. ‘The clergyman had a sincere pity 
for the man. ‘He has sinned unknowingly,” 
he said. ‘So has his wife. They are good, 
Christian people, led, through circumstances, into 
this terrible error. Whatis the best and clearest 
way out of it?” 

Such were the questions perplexing the good 
man’s mind, as he came down the city toward 
Biddle’s boarding-house, after leaving Ally, as 
he thought, at home. When he met the man 
of whom he was in search on the street, he 
took him to a private room of a hotel they were 
passing, and then, with infinite tenderness and 
caution, broke the news to him. He was beyond 
measure astonished by the manner in which it 
was received. He had made no allowance for 
Biddle’s ox-like slowness, and some other quali- 
ties of which he was ignorant. 

“ Ally alive! It can’t be! It’s impossible! 
Why my advices were minute and certain. Cer- 
tain, sir. No doubt of them. You've been 
hoaxed,. undoubtedly. People like to play such 
tricks on clergymen. They are always credulous. 
Why, do you suppose,” breaking out with fresh 
energy, “that, if ’d thought it possible she 
could be living, ’d have married again oe 

“No! No!” earnestly. “Be assured, Mr. 
Biddle, no one will censure you on that score. 
And yet I cannot hide the fact. Your wife is 
alive. She is with me in this city.” 

“ Ally! In this city!” He was silent fora 
moment, all his old love rushing back and mak- 
ing him blind to everything else. ‘+ You're not 
mistaken ?”’ putting his hand on Mr Benner’s 
shoulder, and looking into his face with kind- 
ling eyes. ‘Ally alive! God help the’ child! 
She wasn’t drowned, then? Howisshe? Isshe 
strong again? Why she hasn’t seen Jenny for 
two years. Where isshe? Come! Come! Make 
haste, for God’s sake!” starting up. But as he 
was rushing to the door, he stopped short, his 
lower jaw falling. ‘In Heayen’s name! what's 
to be done with Sarah ?” 

Mr. Benner made no reply. Biddle turned 
his back on him, and stood by the fire. His 
case, the good old man thought, was the most 
pitiable he had ever known, with the blighted 
“ lives of two innocent and loving women to an- 
swer for. 

“Why, I’m a ruined man, sir?” turning at 


The ) last a countenance, yellow and haggard, on him. 


“Ts bigamy, Mr. Benner—bigamy! There’s 
no other name for it. I’m liable to arrest this 
minute—imprisonment in the Penitentiary. My 
business is ruined forever by it. I would not 
dare to show my face in the village. I can’t go 
to Hernshaw. Good God! what am I to do?” 

«‘Your business does not appear to me to be 
the most important matter just now, Mr. Biddle ; 
nor are you in danger of imprisonmet. 
wife 12 

“Which of them?’’ with a savage laugh. “ Of 
course, as a clergyman, you are not expected to 
understand business, or the law; but I tell you 
it’s a state’s-prison offence; and as for the busi- 
ness relations of a man liable to a criminal court, 
they're not worth that,’ snapping his fingers. 
«« What took me to the cursed village, or made me 
mix myself up with a parcel of women? I made 
a vow against them when I was a boy, but 
I beg your pardon,’’ suddenly pausing. ‘I was 
very fond of Ally, and of my wife—I mean 
Well, either of them were good, lovely women. 
But you must confess, I’m in a miserable strait.” 

«From which I hope your energy may deliver 
you, Mr. Biddle; and with a formal bow, 
Benner walked coolly out of the room. 

Biddle, for some time did not notice his ab- 
sence. Ife sat with his legs stretched out, staring 
gloomily into the fire. It would be unjust to the 
man not to say that affection or pity for either of 
the women, whom he had unwittingly wronged, 
did not tug at his heart. But pain was inteler-’ 
able to him. The complication was one that his 
slow wit could not unravel; disgrace, and worse 
than disgrace, ridicule, was impending. He 
started at last to his feet excitedly. 

“JT have it. Russia!’ ringing at the bell 
frantically. ‘When does the’‘steamer sail ?”” he 
asked, when a servant appeared. 

“To-night, sir. Parties who were going on 
her left the house at seven o'clock.” 

Biddle broke into an oath. ‘Too late,” he 
muttered. But he ran hastily down to the street, 
and, jumping into a cab, ordered it to the wharf, 
As it rattled over the streets, he counted over 
the chances. His money, thanks to his usual 
caution, was strapped around his person. The 
offer in Russia was still open for him. There he 
would be safe. His going would tally with the 
story he had already sent back to the village. 
When he was established there, he could send 
for 

“Ally. Yes, of course, it must be Ally. And 
the child. Poor Sarah! Godhelpher! I wish 
Td said a kinder good-by to her, to-night.” 

He reached the wharf. It was still crowded, 
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and lighted from the warehouses that lined the! steamer La Periere, as she lay in the offing. 





levee. ‘ The boat was upset, and the boatman, with dif 
“Where is La Periere?’’ he inquired of a boat- { ficulty, saved his own life. He states that his 
man. ; passenger had the dress and demeanor of a 
“Yonder she lies; but in the offing. Out of ; gentleman, and appeared to be laboring under 
reach, too.’’ some strong excitement. 
Biddle measured the distance, and felt it al- Sarah stood up, folding the paper into the old 
most impracticable creases, ‘That is the end,’’ she said, lovking 
«Have you a stanch boat ?’’ out at the sheet of cold, glittering water, under 
The man nodded which he lay. ‘That is the end!’ 
«A hundred dollars if you take me to her.” 
The fellow scanned him quickly, from head to 
foot. The evening-dress, the sunken eyes, the CHAPTER XIX, 


nervous gnawing of the mustache. ‘One of the 
high-flyers that the police are after.’ he said. passed away, is one of the cheerfullest in the 
“Tt's at the risk of yer life, Mr. The village. ‘he old. sad story has almost died out 
bay's mighty rough to-night.’’ ofremembrance. Ally is a middle-aged woman, 
‘‘No matter. Where's the boat?” as fair, and plump, and easy-going as in her 
The man followed him slowly. There was not {youth. There is no kinder neighbor, or more 
much real danger. A hundred dollars was more } indulgent mother, or tenderer wife in the county 
than he could make in a month. Something {For she is a wife. Her eyes were opened at last, 
might be made to-morrow, by putting the police ;and loyal, long-suffering Joe had his reward. 
on his track; and, in odd opposition to this last |The drug-shop is as glittering and many-colored 
motive, was a lurking pity for the poor wretch, !as ever. There the gossips congregate; there 
flying from some pursuing misery. { everybody brings their jokes to be laughed at, 
“Tll take ye. Here's the boat. Stepin.’? {and their sorrows to be cured : and Joe, a little 
A few strokes of the oars sent her swaying { portlier, as to build, a little grayer in the hair 
out on the rough swell beyond the .twinkling . and whiskers, is still the clear-sighted, genial 
the lights, helper, the friend and center of the village. 
“The water is heavier than 1 thought,’”’ said ! When he-limps home in the evenings, some nods 
Biddle, after they had pulled some way. a cheerful good-night to him from every door ; 
The boatman nodded gravely. ‘Yes, itsrisin, {and Ally, in her soft, dainty dress, her half-a- 
and the cussed steamer’s moyin’ off. However, { dozen boys and girls about her, is waiting at the 
we'll do what we can.” cend of the lane to walk up the hill with him, 
In a moment the boat was lost in the thick ‘ So, leaning on each other, they disappear to- 
darkness, and a glimmer here and there of a red ‘ gether into the bright, warm home, and the door 
light was all that remained to Biddle of his nar + closes on them. 
tive land. ' There is a woman, whose name is never men. 
All night Sarah sat and waited for him. It!itioned in the village, even by the all-forgiying, 
would be but an hour—a moment, in which she ‘ kind-hearted Joe. She is one whu, they think, 
could yet look at him, or hear his voice. Yet committed a great crime, and is better for- 
that moment seemed to her all that was left of § gotten, 
life. Far out, in a Western village, she lies asleep 
Morning dawned: The tire had gone out. ‘now, among the few who rest in the new, shady 
Gray and cold, the sickly light struck in the still {little church-yard. The people there keep her 
open window. Thehouse was astir. The French ¢ name continually in remembrance; and, for the 
maid came in presently, swept up the hearth, ¢ sake of the dear soul her poor body held, even 
and re-lighted the fire, all in perfect silence, ‘the overworked farmer's wives spare time to pull 
but with curious, stealthy glances at the wan, } the weeds away, and plant flowers on the spot 
waiting figure in the great ensy-chair. Presently { where it lies. A sad, solitary woman, they tell 
she laid a morning paper on the table. For the } you, but the kindest, helpfullest friend-they ever 
first time Sarah stirred. Some strange instinct.) knew. i: 
made her take it up, and run her eye through And He, who knew her best, judged her as . 
the jocal columns, till it rested on the following { neither this saint, nor this sinner, but a poor 
paragraph, woman, who was sorely tried, and, by His help, 
“A man, name unknown, was drowned last } conquered at the last. 
night, in attempting to reach the out-going; In His keeping let us leave her. 


Tue old Ferrer house, now that years have 
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“Tre light is not worth the candle,” said 
Heyward Somers, to himself, giving his segar 
an impatient puff, and glancing with an air of 
would-be indifference toward a slight, girlish 
figure knocking the croquet-balls at the other 
side of the lawn; a glance which, to a keen ob- 
server, betokened anything but the calm stoicism 
which he persuaded himself he had attained. 

But, alas! for poor human nature! No sooner 

. had he determined that Kathleen Clare was the 
most fickle and capricious of her sex, and settled 
the question that a girl who had quarreled with 
him four times in a week, was hardly calculated 
to make an obedient Mrs. Somers, in futuro, than 
he reversed his decision as rapidly as he had 

made it, upon seeing Tom Archer go down the 
steps and join that perverse young woman. 

Kathleen’s fresh, young face was as changeful 
as her temper; and, perhaps, a little of the pain 
and anger which her encounter with Heyward 
Somers’ prejudices had caused her, looked out 
of her great, soft eyes, as she tossed down her 
mallet, and said, s 

“Going for a walk, Mr. Archer? Don’t you 
want to ask me to go with you?’ Her clear 
voice reached the ears of the party sitting on the 
piazza, and, after the manner of their sex, the 


and as he happens to be a favorite of mine, he 
shall have it. He was one of Fortune's favorites 
as well, for two maiden aunts had obligingly de- 
parted this life just as Tom attained his majority, 
and with equal complaisance, (having quarreled 
with all their relatives, and finally with each 
ovher,) bequeathed their hoards to their well-be- 
loved nephew. As for personal advantages, Tom 
had none; with the exception of a fine, muscular 
figure, and a certain easy dignity of carriage, he 
was positively ugly. But he was a gentlemen, 
every inch of him, and possessed an houest, warm 
heart, which other men loved and respected; a 
heart which, if Heyward Somers could have 
purchased, to add to his splendid physique, 
would have made him in reality the piece of 
perfection that most women fondly persisted in 
imagining him to be. 

Of course, with his fortune and assured posi- 
tion in society, Tom was courted; he was sure 
to be sought for his gilded value, had he pos- 
sessed the snaky locks of Medusa, instead of his 
yery ordinary reddish-brown hair. And he was 
shrewd enough to appreciate this. He had a 
loyal reverence for women hidden away in his 
soul; and that very fact made him distrustful of 
himself, and skeptical as to his chances of win- 


women exchanged charitable glances, which said, } ning affection. Of, late, Tom’s distrustfulness 


«Did you ever hear anything like that, my dear?” 
as Tom offered his arm to the girl, and they dis- 
appeared down the path. 

The party were some fashionable folk, staying 
at one of the lovely towns which line the shore of 
the Sound; and they carried their airs and ele- 
gancies with them, pretty generally, and their 
plots and machinations as well. 

Kathleen was there with her sister, a beautiful, 
heartless dame, whose principal object was to 
marry the girl off as speedily as possible—she 
being one of those married belles who could 
brook no rival near her throne. They were 
orphans, and Mrs. Wellford had left Kathleen at 
a school in Geneva, (while she enjoyed life in 
Paris,) as long as it was possible to keep the 
girl in short dresses, and was by no means as 
much gratified as she should have been at the 
furore which her sister created last winter, when 
she had brought her out first in Paris, and then 
in New York. 


had grown into a sort of hopeless despair, for, 
without any preparation or warning, treacherous 
Dame Fortune had thrown him into close ac- 
quaintance with Kathleen, and the result was 
that he had fallen as desperately in love as it 
was possible for a man to be. 

Between Kathleen and Heyward Somers there 
had been for two months a sort of tacit, unacknow- 
ledged engagement. Somers piqued himself upon 
never having proposed to a woman ; and this very 
boast had roused Kathleen’s dangerous familiar, 
and made her vow that he should go further than 
mere flirting with her. She liked him dearly, this 
girl with the impulsive, undisciplined nature ; 
almost loved him—but not quite. She persuaded 
herself that she did, and this very afternoon her 
heart was penitent within her, and she said over 
to herself the winning, half-saucy speech with 
which she would soothe Heyward to-morrow, 
Said it with some secret amusement, too, for. 
Ah, well! perhaps she was half afraid to use 





tom Archer deserves a paragraph to himself, } plummit and line in the shallow water of Hey- 
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ward Somers’ soul; she tried to convince herself 
that he was all she imagined, and generously 
laid his short-comings at the door of her own 
faulty, capricious temper. 

“Well,” said Tom, breaking silence abruptly, 
and looking keenly at the downcast face at his side, 
«* What is your conclusion about the matter 2” 

“That I'm the worst-tempered woman in the 
world,’ said she, divided between jest and 
earnest. 

“One of the worst, you mean,” corrected he, 
gravely. 

“T suppose I should thank you for the amend- 
ment,” she said, doubtfully, He laughed, out- 
right. 

«Then you don’t think so illy of yourself 
after all? Miss Kathleen, what a child you are. 
Petulant, capricious, and—dear me! I do be- 
lieve I was on the point of reading you a 
lecture.” 

‘It sounds like it,’ said she, turning such a 
pair of soft eyes upon him that the man was dis- 
armed at once. 

“You're quite right; but nobody thinks me 
such a contradiction as I do myself. I’m a horrid 
little wretch—but I’m only nineteen, and T’ye 
no mother.” 

What ailed Kathleen that day! Sneh a flood 
of pity for the beautiful, lonely girl rushed over 
Tom Archer that he was tempted to make a fool 
of himself on the spot. 

“Don’t, Kathleen,’ he said, wincing as if 

_under a blow. ‘I want to help you—may I, 
darling ?” 

The last word tumbled out almost unawares, 
and the instant Kathleen heard it she knew 
Tom’s secret. But whatever she meant to answer 
him was neyer uttered, for a step sounded on 
the path, and a voice behind them said, with a 
strong, foreign accent, 

‘*Pardon, monsieur; is the residence of M. 
Paul Macdonald near at hand?” 

Tom turned about, looked at the questioner, 
stared, and was so struck with the stranger’s 
appearance that he stood dumb for half a minute. 
He was a Frenchman or an Itahian, it was diffi- 
cult to determine which, of slight but elegant 
figure; and a face of absolute and perfect beauty. 
The eyes that glanced so carelessly at. Tom were 
the long, lovely almond eyes of the Southern 
races, liquid and expressive; certainly, there 
seemed no reason for the sudden distrust that 
came over Tom, or the half-defined idea that he 
had seen the face before, with different sur- 
















i 


roundings. 
‘The Macdonalds,”’ said Tom, but he was in- 
terrupted by Kathleen’s low exclamation, i 


“Victor !”” 

The stranger made a step toward her, then 
drew. back, bowing courteously, but coldly. 

“Mademoiselle mistakes,’’ he said, gently fix- 
ing his dark eyes on the girl’s white face, with a 
meaning look. The blood rushed into Kathleen’s 
cheeks as swiftly as it had left them. 

“T certainly have no reason to desire renew- 
ing my acquaintance with M. le Comte de Val- 
dor,” she said rapidly, in French. 

“What folly!” said the stranger, in Italian, 
with a barely perceptible glance in the direction 
of Tom Archer. 

“‘ Have you learned no discretion, cara? Pre- 
sent me to thy friend, amazed.” 

There was a shade of command in the voice, 
which made Tom long to knock the speaker” 
down ; he noticed that Kathleen’s hand trembled 
as she raised her handkerchief to her lips. 

“T beg Mr, Archer’s pardon,” she said, with 
a bitter smile; “let me present the Comte de 
Valdor, an acquaintance of mine at Geneva. I 
have altered so much as to be beyond his recog- 
nition.” 

“‘Mademoiselle must be more generous to my 
stupidity,” said the Frenchman, bowing in re- 
sponse to Tom’s rather stiff salutation. «TI am 
of men the most miserable at my gaucherie. 
Monsieur, intercede pardon for me,” 

«Are you going to visit the Macdonalds, 
Comte?” said Kathleen, brusquely. 

“1 have that honor,”’ returned the imperturb- 
able stranger. 

“Then may I beg you to excuse Mr. Archer 
and me? The house is just before you; we will 
resume our walk.” 

Nothing could exceed the haughty insolence 
of her tone. Tom glanced at the girl in perfect 
amazement. But there was no resentment in 
Valdor’s polite acceptance of his dismissal ; in- 
deed, Tom could haye sworn he saw lurking 
amusement in his smile, as he left them. 

*T don’t know what to say to you, Mr. Archer,” 
began Kathleen, hurriedly. «You are thinking 
all sorts of dreadful things of me, no doubt.” 

“No,” said Tom, quietly. But Iam sorry 
that you did not know that I speak Italian al- 
most as well as I do Freneh.’”? Kathleen’s color 
changed. 

“T hate that man!”’ she cried, passionately. 
For a moment she half-resolved to tell Tom the 
whole story of her acquaintance with Valdor ; 
then she remembered Heyward Somers, and felt, 
instinctively, that she had no right to make a con- 
fidant of any man but him, so she drew a long, 
breath, and began again. 

“T knew him at Geneva, when I was at 
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school,’ she said. ‘Mr. Archer, please don’t { she should haye been; indeed, her remembrance 
look so pained. I’m in a dreadfully false posi- } of that ponderous family in, Washington, last 
tion. I can’t explain it. Do havea little faith in } winter, was not calculated to raise her spirits to 
me.” . Her voice trembled ; she looked so child- } any undue height; but she owed it to herself to 
like in her distress that Tom fell more desperately } appear at her best; and she did so, blooming out 
in love than ever. , }into surpassing beauty at: the ball. 

‘«T won’t ask you a question,” said he. ‘* But} ‘There were three scions of the house of Van 
that fellow looks troublesome. Promise me, if; Deusen, each more lank, ponderous, and un- 
there is anything which I can do to help you, you } gainly than any other variety of the human spe- 
will let me know?’ And Kathleen promised, { cies, and Wilhelm, the superlative degree of the 
and then they went back to the house, and found } trio, elected to open the dancing with Miss Clare; 
Valdor installed comfortably on the piazza, de- } a proceeding which struck horror to the soul of 
voting himself to Mrs. Macdonald. i mamma Van Deusen, who hated Mrs. Wellford 

Victor, seyenth Comte de Valdor, was a tho- } cordially, and included Kathleen in that charm- 
roughly bad, unprincipled man. Ilis ancient } ing sentiment, to a less degree, And Wilhelm 
name gave him the entree into the first circles in } was so ponderous that the girl actually gave Val- 
Paris, and there honest Paul, Macdonald had met } dor a gracious smile, when he came toward her 
him, and been so charmed with his fascinating | at the end of the dance—a smile which Valdor 
manners and handsome face, that he had given } chose to interpret in a totally wrong sense. 
Valdor a bluff, hearty inyitation to visit him in She realized how imprudent she had been, 
America, And the time had come now when } when she found herself waltzing with him—a 
Valdor could only retrieve his ruined fortunes } proceeding which she had carefully declined 
by a grand coup, so he bethought himself of} hitherto, His triumph shone in his eyes, and 
the beautiful young girl whom fate, had been } terrified her; she stopped abruptly, and pleaded 
cruel enough to throw in his way one summer at § fatigue. 

Geneva, and about whose charms hung a rumor of “There are lights in the conservatory,” Val- 
heiress-ship. , Kathleen would haye opened her } dor said, softly, leading her in that direction ; 
innocent brown eyes in wonderment could she } and before she hardly realized his’ purpose, he 
have seen the triumphant smile with which { was pouring an impassioned avowal of love in 
Valdor placed in, his trunk a little packet of six } her ear. 

letters, written, in her pretty, school-girl, hand, ‘*Comte Valdor,”’ she said, haughtily, ‘This 
and tied with a bit of rose-colored ribbon, is very unnecessary, and yery ridiculous as well. 

But before three days had passed, Kathleen ; You are nothing, less than nothing tome. I 
began to feel.as if a net was closing around her. } don’t see how you dare to presume on the school- 
Somers had thought better of quarreling with ; girl days at Geneva. I believed in you, then. 
her, and, was only too eager to be reconciled |i was even fond of you, in a dreamy way.” A 
when he saw Valdor’s devotion, who, with the {scarlet blush lit her face. She hesitated. ed Pray, 
prestige of his Parisian success, and the aroma $ do not distress me in this. way any more. You 
of a title to drive the women crazy with, bid fair 2 
to cast the all-conquering Somers into the back- 
ground. Valdor admitted that he had met Kath- 
leen abroad, and looked such unutterable mys- 
teries when he said it, that Somers was seized 
with afrantic fit of jealousy. .What-business had 
the Frenchman to be hanging over her chair, and 
usurping his place? Try, as Kathleen did, to 
avert the storm, it came at last; and it was a far 
worse affair than even she anticipated. 

The Van Deusens were to have a /ete, and, as 
the Van Deusens were yery grand people, their 
fete was to be totally unlike any other fete which 
the human mind had ever conceived. It was an 
afternoon affair, with a ball in the evening, and, 
as the places were fifteen miles apart, the entire 
party of the Macdonalds were asked to stay all 
night in the Van Deusen mansion. Kathleen 
was not as much impressed with the honor as 


have some letters of mine 

Well?” | Valdor's sneer was cruelly signifi- 
cant. “Go on, Cara.” 

‘«T wish you would give them to me.” 

‘And you really expect me ‘to grant’ that 
modest request,’ he said, with a gentle peal of 


laughter. “I do not part with those, m’ amie, 
” 





unless 

“Unless what 2” 

‘* Unless to Monsieur Somers. You can best 
judge how the perusal would please him. Also, 
a little story of the evening on the lake; quite a 
romanza ; is it not, cara?” 

The whole diabolical scheme burst on Kath- 
leen with lightning clearness, as she realized 
how completely she was in this man’s power. 
She fell blindly into a chair. 

“What the devil are you saying to this lady, 
sir?” demanded a furious yoice, and, opening 
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*¢ Mademoiselle’s secrets are sacred,” said Val- { business. Yes, I'll tell him.” 
dor, sardonically. Kathleen thanked her, faintly, and only begged 

“Heyward, don’t listen to him. Indeed, he } that she would come back, and give her Tom’s 
has none,’ cried Kathleen, almost beside her- § answer before retiring. Mrs. Wellford promised, 
self. ‘Comte Valdor, how dare you insinuate—” } and floated airily off, forgetting the promise al- 

‘You will explain this to me,’’ Somers said, { most as soon as she had given Tom the message. 
choking with rage, and raising his glove to strike The dance-music swelled on, on, until Kath- 
Valdor in the face. But the blow never de-}leen felt almost mad. After awhile, lying still 
scended, for, with a frightened cry, Kathleen } became intolerable. She persuaded the maid to 
strove to stagger to her feet, caught at Somer’s ; give her a wrapper, and got into a chair by the 
arm to save herself from falling, and fainted. window, letting the night-air blow on her hot 

After that, a period of confusion. Mrs. Well-} face. Twelve, one, two, the hours sounded out 
ford rushed frantically to her sister, and Ma- in succession from the clock on the mantel, and 
dam Van Deusen sailed majestically after her, } still Kathleen kept her watch. The starched- 
pursing up her unbelieving nose, and deciding } looking maid had fallen asleep on the sofa; Kath- 
that Kathleen was only getting up a sensation. }leen, strung up to the utmost pitch of nervous 
She felt a little more charitable, however, when } agony, waited for her sister, and waited in vain. 
she saw the girl’s white face, and gave orders to Every sound seemed to have died out in the 
have her guest attended by her own maid, opined { house; even the lights seemed to he all out. 
that Miss Clare was more delicate than she} What couid she do? Ella must have forgotten ; 
looked, and recommended bed and entire rest. { and, so thinking, Kathleen rose from her seat, 
So, when Kathleen came to her senses, she found § took a candle in her hand, and stepped into the 
herself on a genuine old-fashioned four-posted { hall. The Van Deusen mansion was a very large 
bed, quite Van Deusenish in appearance, and, } house, and two wings spread themselves at either 
for a moment, could hardly recollect where she } side of the house proper; one was a recent ad- 
was. dition, and two steps higher than the hall where 

‘TJ don’t know what business you had to give } Kathleen stood; the other wing, at the left, was 
me such a fright,’ said Mrs. Wellford, resent-{ two steps lower. In her bewilderment, Kath- 
fully, quite regardless of the vicinity of the se-;leen did not remember this peculiarity. She 
yere-looking maid. ‘ You had better not get up.”’ | knew that Hlla’s room was an end one, on the 

«lla! oh, Ella! don’t go,” said the girl, } balcony, and she walked softly down the left- 
struggling to breath, as memory returned to her. } hand wing. Suddenly, to her horror, she heard 
To whom could she appeal? Not to Mrs. Well- {sounds of laughter, and approaching footsteps 
ford. Like an inspiration, she remembered ; from the other end of the passage. Heavens! 
Tom. It must be some of the gentlemen coming up 

«JT want to see Mr. Archer,” said she, at last. ; stairs. She stood irresolute, then a green-baize 

Mrs. Wellford regarded her with wondering ; door at her right caught her eye, and, withcut 
eyes. s stopping to think of anything but the necessity 

“Tom Archer! And pray, for what?” of an immediate hiding-place, she blew out the 
: candle, turned the knob, and darted noiselessly 
in, the door shutting with a spring behind her. 

“Good-night,’’ she heard Wilhelm Van Den- 
sen say, outside, and then Somers’ voice, close to 
the door, 

“T say, Tom, let me come in your room, for 
half-an-hour ?”” 

«And welcome,’ said Tom, heartily. And 
then the next room-door shut, softly, and Kath- 
leen bethought herself that she must creep out 
of her place of refuge. 

Mrs. Wellford stared. At first she was startled Easier said than done, however, for, in her 
out of all her propriety, and fairly glared at the { fright, she had gone into the center of the room, 
shrinking girl; then she suddenly remembered ; and, for her life, she could not tell where the 
that Tom Archer—was Tom Archer, and, per-; door was. The dreadful, helpless feeling which 
haps groping in the dark always brings on, came over 

‘* Most extraordinary,” said she, sarcastically. | her. She stretched her hands before her, and, 


‘“No matter,” said she, wringing her hands in 
distress. ‘Won't you take a message to him ?”’ 

«« Well, if I must, I must,” said Mrs. Wellford, 
who was longing to get away. ‘Hurry, Kath- 
leen.” 

‘Ask him ay 

‘What?’ angrily impatient. 

«Tf he will see me, about something of great 
importance, in the conservatory, at seven o’ clock 
to-morrow.” She lowered her voice, so that the 
maid could not hear. 





her eyes, Kathleen saw Somers in front of her. { ‘But you are old enough to know your own 








after taking several steps, ran plump against 
what she thought was a bureau. She had pre- 
sence of mind enough to be silent, although she 
shuddered from head to foot, as her hand en- 
countered a cold pile of something. Why, what 
a goose she was! It felt like linen—piles on 
piles of sheeting and table-cloths, She had cer- 
tainly invaded the secret precincts of Madam Van 
Deusen’s linen-closet. But where was that door? 

« So you see, Tom, I’m in a deuce of a fix,” 
said Heyward Somers’ voice, so near her that 
Kathleen trembled violently. 

Now, the fact was, that Madam Van Deusen, 
being like Mrs. Gilpin, of frugal mind, and wish- 
ing to have a linen-closet large enough to hold 
lier grandmother's, mother’s, and her own sup- 
ply of linen and damask, had refrained from ask- 
ing Papa Van Deusen to build a closet for that 
express purpose; but had, instead, conceived the 
brilliant idea of turning the dressing-room of one 
of her guest-chambers into an abode for the linen 
aforesaid. So.the door of communication was 
carefully papered over (on Tom’s side of it) and 
the shelves ran across it upon this side; but 
neither of these clever expedients were sufficient 
to shut out sound; and the entire conversation 
which followed was perfectly audible to the un- 
willing listener. 

“Tl horsewhip the life out of that fellow,” 
Heyward was saying, when her senses cleared 
enough to understand the speaker. ‘‘ But it’sa 
narrow escape for me. Cvesar’s wife should be 
above reproach, you know.’’ 

“Td like to know what you mean,” thundered 
Tom, in Stentorian tones. 

“Mean?” said Heyward, coolly. ‘Why, I 
came so deuced near it—marrying the girl, you 
know.” 

“Tf you are talking of Miss Clare,” said Tom, 
in a voice that thrilled Kathleen, “T’ll thank you 
to speak respectfully. Howdo youdare! Look 
here, Somers, we may as well understand each 
other. Are you engaged to her?” 

‘“‘No,”’ said Somers, in a tone which made 
Kathleen clutch her hands, and long to knock 
him down. ‘* We—aw—had—a—kind of love- 
affair, you know. Hope she won’t take it to 
heart.” 

Judging by the sounds, Kathleen thought 
there was a scufile. What Tom did was to fly 
up and shake Somers by the collar, violently. 

“You pitiful hound!’ cried Tom, ‘* You'll 
answer to me for every word of that kind, d’ye 
hear !” 

«Take your hands off me, sir,’’ said Somers, 
haughtily. ‘What right have you to interfere 
in the matter?” 
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Right?’ echoed Tom, quite beside himself. 
« Because I love her with all my heart. [ didn’t 
speak, because I fancied you were beforehand 
with me; but I’m hanged if I'll stand aside now. 
She needs a strong arm, and she shall have it— 
God bless her !” 

«‘Tom Archer !’’ said Somers, so stunned by 
this revelation that he forgot the shaking, ‘‘ you 
don’t mean to propose to her without knowing 
whether Valdor had——’” 

Tom swore—he couldn’t help it. ‘It’s alie,”’ 
cried he. ‘*I don’t believe it, neither do you. 
Look at her face, and dare tell me that you place 
any dependence on that villainous Frenchman’s 
sneers,”’ 

There was a pause. If Tom could haye seen the 
soft, tearful eyes at the other side of the door ! 

‘Well,’ said Somers, at last, “if you can 
overlook it, I suppose I can. Tom,” rather 
pleadingly, ‘‘ give me a chance to ask her a few 
questions before you speak.” 

“JT won't,’ said Tom, flatly, regardless of 
good-breeding. ‘ You don’t deserve it. I shan’t 
succeed (put my ugly phiz beside your confound- 
edly handsome one and you'll see why,) but T'll 
lay all I haye at her dear little feet—see if I 
won't |” 

The door of Tom’s room banged violently ; ap- 
parently Somers did not care to continue the 
subject; and sitting down on the floor of Madam 
Van Deusen’s dark linen-closet, Kathleen wept 
the bitterest and the happiest tears she had ever 
shed. 

But Kathleen was compelled to wait for dawn 
before she could open that refractory door; and 
I don’t think Tom went to bed at all, for at five 
o’elock he concluded to go and take a walk, and 
just as he stepped into the hall, Kathleen dis- 
covered the provoking ‘extra knob which had 
kept her “in durance vile’’ so long. What Tom 
saw was © white-robed figure issuing from the 
baize-door. 

“Tom!” said Kathleen, and then burst into 
tears. 

“«My dearest, what is it?’ demanded Tom, 
catching hold of her; for something in her face 
set him wild with joy. 

‘J was shut up in the linen-closet,’’ sobbed 
she, “*and I couldn’t help hearing every word 
you said—of me—— 

«¢ Linen-closet ?’”’ gasped Tom.”’ 

“There,” said Kathleen, succinctly, pointing 
to the open door. 

«Thank heaven!’ said Tom, suddenly com- 
prehending her meaning. ‘‘ Kathleen, if you 
would—could you care for a plain, awkward fel- 
low like me? Isit yes, darling?” 
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Tt certainly looked as if it was, for she threw moonlight was spoiled by the presence of Su- 
both arms around his neck and sobbed there in sanne, the maid, who accompanied mademoiselle 
such a tempestuous fashion that Tom was fright- jon her escapade. I must express my profound 
ened, and picking her up bodily, carried her to } sorrow at the’ contretemps of last night; may I 
a sofa in the other hall. And they sat there, } also present my felicitations to M. Archer ?” 
talking eagerly, until a stir below warned them With the least bit of a’ smile, Kathleen swept 
that the servants were up, and that, unless they } a curisy to the baffled Frenchman; then turned 
meant to afford foundation for a lively gossip, it be- away. 
hooved them to depart to their respective rooms. “The Hercules has now mon ami,” said Val- 
Comte Valdor and Somers were exchanging a } dor, glancing at Somers’ disturbed face. ‘ We 
ceremonious salute as they chanced to meet on } have no more quarrel? Accept the assurance of 
the lawn, after breakfast, when Kathleen came my sentiments the most distinguished,’’ and he 
up on Tom’s arm. walked away with unruffled composure. 
“Gentlemen,”’ she said, in a quiet, cool voice, “Upon my word,” said Madam Van Deusen, 
“Tam told that a misunderstanding has arisen standing on the piazza, as the carriages rolled 
between you on my account, which a few words away with her guests. ‘Iam glad those fast 
can explain. Comte Valdor, you have six little people have left. Miss Clare has made a great 
notes of mine, written when at school in Geneva; $ catch. Did you know she was engaged to Tom 
will you oblige me by giving them to Mr. Archer, Archer, Wilhelm? Mrs. Wellford toldme. Dear 
and also relate in my presence the story of an{ me, how that fete hes upset the house; every 
eyening’s boat-row, which you referred ta last } nook and cranny wants cleaning—even my linen- 
night.” closet. Will you believe it, I actually found the 
Valdor caught Tom’s menacing eye and read } door standing wide open, and some withered 
its meaning; in a rapid second he balanced the } roses on your grandmother’s best damask table- 
game and selected his role. cloths ; roses tied with blue ribbon. How they 
“Certainly, mademoiselle,” he said, bowing ; got theréis more than I can tell. I should like 
profoundly. ‘You have misunderstood me} to'know if any ot those fine ladies went prying 
strangely. The notes shall be at M. Archer's } into my linen-closet !” 
disposition, Is it to be wondered that I have But Madam Van Deusen remains mystified to 
cherished them as mementoes of a kindly friend- } this day, for Tom and his wife know how to keep 
ship. The evening on the lake—hclas! the } & secret 
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Tary tell me that love is an idle word, T have felt thy warm breath gently sweeping my cheek, 
The dream of an hour, the trill of a bird; While the throbbing of hearts told what lips cotild not speak. 
As flow’rs that bloom fairest, are first to decay, 


Can it be, it be that thy lips will 1d 
So the gold of heart-idols turns soonest to clay. ae Nua rh aay aa eka ero Co 


That thy love will not always my being enfold, 
They tell me that vows are but breathings of sin, And when hushed is the music of loye’s tender tone, 
That torture and madden the hearts they would win, Thy heart will forget it must love me alone? 

And as pale the bright stars at the coming of day, 


They fade in their sweetness and vanish away. T love theo, T trust thee, I will not believe; 


Thy soul hath no error, no thomght to deceive ; 


IT haye felt thy dark eyes gazing fondly in mine, Like a bird to its nest, its sad wandering done, 
Till my soul in its dreaming was lost, love, in thine: Loving and trusting thee, darling, I come. 
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Tue red sun burns the golden grain, Gold and gray is the sammer sky, 

Till the ripening fields are all aflame, And the shade is lengthening where I lie, 
And the breezes rock them like the main. 4 While the mated thrush pipes merrily. 
The bearded heads nod to and fro, Over the fields comes a fragrance sweet, 

As back and forth the soft winds blow, And the joy of summer would be complete, 


In whispered accents sweet and low, Could I catch the sound of her coming feet, 
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“So you see, Leith, a man must have money, 
and, if he has not the good luck to be born to 
it, society must furnish him with it, in one way 
or another. Iam not particular about the way, 
but I am particular about the money.” 

“So it seems,” I said, concisely. 

My friend Scarbrough laughed shortly, settl- 
ing himself afresh on his sofa-cushions, and 
favoring me with a side-long glance, from under 
the long, black lashes the young women admired 
so devoutly. 

“Yes,” hesaid. ‘And, accordingly, you will 
observe, Leith, that I deem it expedient to marry 
money, when I marry—if I marry.” 

“Well?” 

“Oh, by no means!’ he returned, lightly. 
‘‘Not well. Quite the reverse. Itis not moral, 
you know; but it is unavoidable. Such resolu- 
tions remind one of those entertaining villians 
in novels who are always so completely floored. 
They always are floored in the end ; and they are 
always the most contemptible of clumsily diplo- 
matic rascals; but I am invariably conscious of 
sympathizing with them. It must be so unplea- 
sant to be floored.” 

“You are not far wrong in either comparison 
or conclusion,’ I said. ‘‘ But suppose you loved 
a woman ?”’ : 

“Task pardon,” he interrupted, as lightly as 
ever; ‘‘ but I don’t suppose any such thing, Leith. 
I don’t love a woman—I cannot afford to.” 

Now as I am going to tell the story of my 
friend, Scarbrough, I wish to tell it correctly, 
and so shall take the liberty of telling it just as 
it occurred—just as I afterward learned that it 
occurred; not as it appeared to me at the time 
that certain events connected with it came under 
my immediate observation. 

My friend Scarbrough was, as you may im- 
agine, by no means a rich man. The fact was, 
that Scarbrough, the elder, had been an aristo- 
cratic, talented scapegrace, and Scarbrough, the 
younger, suffered for it morally and otherwise. 
Scarbrough, the elder, had brought up his only 
son as such men always do bring up their sons. 
He had trained him to extravagance and high- 
handedness, inculcated in his mind all that was 
layish and generous, and then had been guilty of 
the trifling inconsistency of dying, and leaving 
him without a penny. Consequently, Scarbrough 
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was at a loss. The incidental expenses of the 
most popular man in a crack regiment were pre- 
cisely six timesthe amount of said individual’s re- 
ceipts. Here was a problem to be solved, and, 
accordingly, a month or so efter his father’s 
death, Col. Bric Scarbrough made his appear- 
ance at my country-house in Yorkshire to ask 
for adyice. And here was the rub. I thought 
I, his oldest friend, was both able and willing to 
assist him, but he would have none of me. 

Humanity is unavoidably human in its incon- 
sistencies; and here was a man who could talk 
half seriously of marrying for money, who yet 
would not accept a penny from the hands of 
an old friend, who had loved him from his very 
childhood. 

“My old fellow,” he said, seriously, ‘I can- 
not do that, you know—I really can’t. Let us 
wait awhile, and see what turns up. Something 
may turn up, Things do sometimes. IfTI can- 
not do better, I can at least emigrate, and keep 
sheep, and end life as governor of a penal colony, 
where the society is good. Let us wait awhile, 
Leith.” ° 

So we waited awhile, a few weeks, in which 
Scarbrough’s dark, romantic-looking face grew 
something more grave and idee aes dur- 
ing which also we had our little discussions, al- 
ways careless and half-jesting on Scarbrough’s 
part, but never so on mine, about this matter of 
marrying money. Perhaps in my crusty, old 
bachelor way, I made too much of the vein of 
seriousness which I fancied ran through his sa- 
tirical speeches; at any rate, they troubled me. 
I could not bear the thought that the world could 
have so changed the bright, fearless, high-spirited 
boy [had known twenty years ago. And so mat- 
ters stood when my young friend Scarbrough’s 
romance opened its first chapter. . 

He had been out shooting all day, and, return- 
ing in the evening, was going up the old-fash- 
ioned, stone stair-case, when he heard, on the 
flight above him, a curious, light-tapping sound, 
and the rustle of a dress, Jt was none of the 
under-servants, he knew, for he had passed the 
open-door of the servants’ hall, and seen them 
there assembled; and it could not be the house- 
keeper, for the rustle of the estimable Miss 
Stomecrunch’s garments had not so soft a sweep 
as this; and, besides, Miss Stomecrunch did not 
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come down with that queer, ghostly little Swing } dexterous manipulations of his two hair brushes, 


and tap. A few long strides took him to the bend 
of the stairs, and he looked up. He saw what it 
was then. On the landing above was a huge 
Gothic window, of painted glass, and, in the rich 
glow cast by its warmth of color, stood a girl, 
looking down at him, just as he was looking up 
at her—a girl dressed in black, and swinging upon 
a pair of slender ebony crutches ; a girl so slender 
in form, so dark and bitter of face, that, for all 
her youth and beauty, she looked almost un- 
canny. Her long, black eyes were as scornful 
as might be; her black hair was rolled back from 
her brow like a tragedy-queen’s in a play, and 
one slippered-foot hung loose and helpless, not 
touching the carpet at all. 

For an instant the two regarded each other in 
silence, and then the girl put out her crutches 


again, and began to descend. She looked as if 


his sudden appearance irritated her, or as if she 
was angry with herself for pausing, for, as she 
came downward, swinging rapidly and lightly 
from step to step, with the queer, little ghostly 
tap he had heard, she kept her eyes dropped 
persistently upon the ground. But my friend 
Scarbrough had a passion for novel faces, and 
the novelty of this one interested him, so, as she 
passed, he stepped aside, raising his hat. 

*+Excuse me,” he said, apologetically, glanc- 
ing at his gun.’ “TI did not know any one was 
coming.” . 

She lifted her eyes, giving him an indifferent 
sidelong glance. * 

“Theregs room enough for both of us,’ she 
said, coldl%; ‘and I am not afraid of the gun.”’ 

She was such a very extraordinary girl, with 
her bitter, dark young face, and her scornful 
eyes, that, taking her sudden appearance into 
consideration, Scarbrough was half inclined to 


think she might be the unquiet spirit of some of 


the long dead dames in the rooms below; but, 
when she reached the bottom of the stair-case, he 
say there was no fear of that at least. She turned 
into the housekeeper’s room. 

When, as he was dressing, a servant came up 
to bring him hot water, his curiosity got the bet- 
ter of his discretion, and he put a question to 
him as carelessly as possible. 

‘I met a young lady on the stair-case, when 
I came in,” he said. «A young lady dressed in 
black, and using crutches. Who is she?” 

“Dressed in black, and using a erntch, sir; 
yes, sir,” said the man. ‘Miss Gervase Howth, 
sir, Miss Stomecrunch’s niece. She came here 
for her ’elth, and don’t often leave her room. 
Very pleasant young person, sir.” 

My friend Scarbrough stopped abruptly in his 


and turned upon the fellow with a very effective 
stare, which at length faded into a sort of gra- 
dual recognition. 

“Eh?” he said. ‘Oh, yes, to be sure. But 
look here, my good fellow, perhaps, on the whole, 
you had better confine your eculogies of pleasant 
young persons to the pleasant young persons in 
the kitchen. They might not be appreciated by 
Miss Howth, who appears to me to bea young 
lady rather out of the ordinary run of young 
ladies. Thank you for the hot-water, my good 
fellow. You can go down stairs now. I shall 
not need your assistance. The housekeeper’s 
niece, eh.” 

I was waiting for him in the dining-room, 
when he came in, whistling softly, as he had a 
habit of doing, when he was in a reflective mood. 

During dinner he was rather silent; but, as 
we neyer interfered with each other’s moods or 
whimsicalities, I left him to himself, until, as we 
sat over our walnuts and wine, the spell of his 


reticence was suddenly broken. 


‘Miss Geryase Howth,’’ he began, reflectively, 
helping himself to a fine cluster of hot-house 
grapes. 

“What?” I interrupted. «You have seen 
Miss Gervase Howth, have you?” : 

“Yes,” he replied, composedly. « And, by- 
the-by, what a very remarkable young lady, Miss 
Gervase Howth is,” 

“Very,” I replied, drily. ‘Though wherein 
remarkable I can scarcely see.?’ ig 

‘*She has a remarkable face,” he said. «She 
has a remarkable pair of eyes. She looks like 
a Mexican or an Egyptian, ora—Banshee. Ilike 
remarkable girls.” 

He looked remarkable enough himself, as he 
said it—remarkably prepossessing. That reflec- 
tive look was always becoming to him, and just 
at that moment, his almond-shaped, dark eyes 
were full of it. He was a handsome fellow, my 
friend Scarbrough. v 

‘You mean you like Gervase Howth ?” I asked, 
dubiously. 

* Considering the length of our acquaintance, 
yes. Ireally should say yes, Leith.” And then, 
all at once, he seemed to awake, as it were, and 
the reflective quiet left his face in a second. 

It seemed an odd thing enough this conyersa- 
tion of ours, brief as it was; and it was especially 
odd that Scarbrough, of all men in the world, 
should have frankly announced a whimsical 
fancy for a whimsical, abrupt girl, whom he had 
chanced to meet upon the stair-case; but the 
oddest part of the business was, that this was by 
no means the last of it. 
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In that nonchalant style, which was all his 
own, he took to promenading with his segar in 
the interminable old corridors, which were ne- 
cessarily most frequented ; he sauntered up and 
down the terraces, fronting the housekeeper’s 
room, and mounted the stair-case, occasionally, 
with as collected an ease of manner as if he had 
held in view any other object in the world but 
what I knew to be his sole one, namely, the 
meeting of Gervase Howth. But for two weeks 
he saw nothing of her; and at the end of the 
second it was she who stumbled upon him, and 
not he upon her. 

He had been sitting alone for some time in my 
library, and it so chanced was musing in the fit- 
ful glow of the fire, watching the embers drop- 
ping from the grate, when he heard, at the end 
of the corridor, the distant echo of the queer, 
ghostly little tap, and, in a yery few moments 
more, the heavy door creaked on its hinges, 2s 
it swung backward to admit the slight, black- 
robed figure swaying lightly upon the ebony 
crutches. 

The girl came forward to the hearth. That she 
did not know the room had an occupant, her 
first words proved to him. 

“Ts empty at last, 1 see,’ she said. 
thought they would never go.”’ 

Then my friend Scarbrough rose and con- 
fronted her. 

‘‘Exeuse me, Miss Howth,” he said, «TI 
regret extremely to be compelled to announce 
that I have been so unfortunate ag to remain 
behind.” 

She started slightly, as might be expected, but 
she did not look at all confused, though it was 
evident that his presence annoyed her. 

“Oh,” she said, coolly, ‘there is some one 
here then. I thought every one had gone to bed. 
Not that it matters.’ Idon’t suppose I shall dis- 
turb you. I am only going to read. I often 
come here when I cannot sleep. I haye Mr. 
Leith’s permission.” 

Scarbrough met her indifferent glance with as 
little amazement as it was posslble to exhibit 
under the circumstances. There was something 
mysterious about the girl. Her appearance itself 
had been a puzzle to him, and here she was 
agnin, after a two week’s absence, looking as 
unaccountable as ever. 

‘* But the question is,’’ he said aloud, ‘‘whether 
I shail disturb you or not?” 

She had just turned away to light a lamp, and 
was resting upon one crutch, and holding the 
taper to the wick, as she answered him, scareely 
glancing over her shoulder, 
~ ** Why should you ?”’ she said. 
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Not being able to explain exactly why he 
should, or even why he should not, Scarbrough 
remained silent and watched her. She moved 
about the room as if she was well accustomed to 
it, and as if she was by no means accustomed to 
having any restraint placed upon her. The 
lamp lighted, she replenished he fire, and then 
took up a volume and seated herself at the table 
to read. She was so decidedly indifferent to 
any other presence than her own, that a man of 
less composed temperament would have found 
her almost trying. My friend Scarbrough did 
not. He took up a book also, and settled him- 
self down to enjoy it, with intervals of quiet ex- 
amination of her intent face. 

“Tt is a very pretty face,” was his inward 
comment. ‘Tt is more—it is a striking face, 
with delicately decisive lines. Those two straight 
little marks between her eyebrows are pretty, 
but painful—they mean something. Yes, to be 
sure. I see; they mean those little ebony 
crutches. Poor little girl! Poor little girl !” 

On his way to bed he came in to see me fora 
few minutes, and the reflective look was in his 
eyes again, and I may add was as becoming as 


sever, I was always a fool about my friend Scar- 


brough’s beauty, even when he was only my pet 
Scarbrough at eight years old. 

*T only camein to mention to you that I have 
seen Miss Howth again,” he said; «and though 
I have not made much progress as yet, Ido not 
despair of improving the acquaintance, Amore 
other things, I have observed a pin in her hair 
whichI should very much like to take out, I 
want to see her with her hair do over her 
shoulders. I like to see girls with their hair 
over their shoulders; Geryase Howth’s would 
make a mantle that would fall to her knee if she 
would dispense with that pin.’ 

‘ Eric!’ I said, a trifle sternly, <I must say 
you are a rather unaccountable fellow. What do 
you mean by talking such arrant nonsense about 
a modest girl, in whom you can have no possible 
interest.’” 

He was looking down at the fire with that very 
becoming air of quiet reflection, and he still 
looked down at it as he replied, 

“Miss Gervase Howth understood?” 
queried. 

“Yes,” I growled, * of course.?? 

“Well, then,” slowly, ‘I will admit that I 
have an interest in her. Good-night, my dear 
fellow,’”’ and he wheeled round and strode out of 
the room. 

Just a week and a half-from that date, I 
looked out of my window accidentally, and hav- 
ing looked once, looked again with some sceret 
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excitement. My friend Scarbrough was walking 
slowly along one of the terraces with a com- 
panion, and that companion was no other than 
Gervase Howth. The girl was swinging along in 
her bird-like fashion, as usual, but instead of 
haying her black hair rolled away from her face 
and knotted, as she had been in the habit of 
wearing it, I saw that it hung loose over her 
shoulders, below her waist, as he had said it 
would, and in oft crumpled waves. She was 
laughing, too, as I had never heard her langh 
before, and there was a clear, dark-red on her 
delicate, dusky skin. 

Tt occurred to my mind at that instant, that 
my friend Scarbrough must have made, during 
that week sind a half, a most unaccountably rapid 
headway, indeed. 

The friendship, or whatever it was, progressed 
with remarkable smoothness after this. I found 
myself to some extent deserted, and the ac- 
quaintance of the estimable Miss Stomecrunch 
was cultivated to my neglect. It was cultivated 
in a delicate and apparently accidental way, of 
course; but it was still cultivated. No one of 
the household had ever heard Gervase Howth’s 
yoice or laugh before; but we began to hear 
it now, and in my lonely room, I must confess, 
that its sound warmed my old heart not a little. 
Perhaps the blight on her young life might pass 
away after all. You see, even elderly bache- 
lor as I was, I had found sometime before that 
the slender little ebony crutches had been a bit- 
ter, bitter burden for Gervase Howth to bear. 

“When I first saw them,’’ she said to Eric 
Scarbrough once, «“T prayed that I might drop 
dead. It was wicked, wasn’t it—but it is true. 
I could not bear to touch them; it was weeks 
before I ever did touch them, I hated them so 
—I was so afraid them. It seemed like giving 
up all my hope. And then, from hating the 
crutches and myself, I began to hate other 
people—people who were strong and straight. 
Lhave not quite overcome that yet, though it isn’t 
.quite hate now, it is something else deeper, some- 
thing that’hurts me here ;”” and she pressed her 
thin, little nervous, clenched hand against her 
-side as she looked up at him. 

The accident which had occasioned her lame- 
-ness had happened a year before. She had met 
with a terrible fall, which had brought on in- 
-flammation of a joint. She had now almost en- 
-tirely given up all hope of ever being able to 
-throw aside her crutches, though her physician 
-did not despair of making some improvement 
upon her condition. 

It was singular, Scarbrough thought, that while 
:she was so frank upon this subject, she was so 
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reticent upon others. She never told him any- 
thing of her past life, indeed rarely referred to 
it, except in the most distant manner. She 
seemed averse to mentioning it, consequently he 
decided that it must have been an unpleasant 
one, and was as cautious of recurring to the sub- 
ject as she herself was. 

It was about three months after he had first 
heard the ghostly, little tapping upon the stair- 


’ case, that my friend Scarbrough suddenly arrived 


at a very remarkable conclusion, and, after two 
or three days pondering over it, with the becom- 
ing reflectiveness, broached the subject to me, 
his oldest friend—a friend old enough to be his 
grandfather almost, and, consequently, the best 
person he could have broached it to. 

I had been watching him, admiring him, in 
fact; admiring his graceful length and strength 
of limb, and indolent grace of position, as he 
lounged in an easy-chair opposite to mine upon 
the hearth, when, all at once, he got up and 
stood before me, reflective no longer, indolent no 
longer; on the contrary, erect, purposeful, and 
determined. 

“Leith,” he said, with startling abruptness, 
«will you be so obliging as to look at me, as I 
am physically ?” 

Llooked at him. What a weak old fellow I 
am, admiring him still more. As I have said 
before, my friend Searbrough’s physical beauty 
was always too much for me. 

“© Well,” I said. 

«J thank you,’ he returned. ‘¢ Thank you 
for ‘well,’ if itis well. What I wished to find 
out was whether it is as well as I should wish it 
tobe. Physically, I am a strong sort of fellow. 
What should you say about mentally, my dear 
Leith ?” 

I looked at him again. 

‘« Mentally,’ I commented. Perhaps I should 
say ‘well,’ as before.” 

«Thank you a second time,” he answered. 
« Now as to morally, my dear Leith?” 

Our eyes met, as if by mutual consent, and he 
smiled. 

«Ts it ¢ well’ as to morally?” he said. «Am 
Ito be depended upon; am I worthy to be de- 
pended upon as women depend upon a man some- 
times. Am I worthy of a woman's love at all— 
the love, if I could gain it, of such a woman as 
Gervase Howth?” 

I must confess that my heart leaped ; yes, posi- 
tively leaped for sheer exultation. He was going 
to come out right, despite my fears. The world 
had not spoiled him after all. 

«What !? I exclaimed. «Eric, my boy, Eric!” 

He colored, as if he had been a boy indeed— 
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this great, tall, handsome fellow, who was al- 
most thirty years old. 

«T have been thinking of this for some time, 
my dear Leith,” he said, with some hesitation. 

I interrupted him. 

«© You have known her just three months ; and, 
besides, I thought you were going to marry 
money.” 

“So did I,” was his brief rejoinder. 

Then he made a clean breast of it. Despite 
his old, cynical resolutions, despite his poverty, 
despite the thousand and one things that = 
against him, he had fallen in love; yes, un- 
feignedly fallen in love, in the good old fashion, 
with a little girl, who had nothing in the world 
to bring him but a beautiful, uncanny young face, 
and a pair of ebony crutches. It was inconsis- 
tent, of course. Common-sense people might call 
it absurd; but it was the unavoidable result of 
his past life and early training. He had been 
accustomed to pleasing himself, and following 
his impulses so long, that he had forgotten self- 
interest and worldliness, in his whimsical fancy 
for Gervase Howth, until it was too late, and he 
had awakened to find himself entangled in a 
very curious fashion; and here he was, at the 
eleventh hour, coming to me for advice. 

“JT have not spoken openly to her yet,” he 
explained. ‘I wanted to know your opinion, 
first, as to whether it would be best—for her. } 
T have nothing to offer her, and, consequently, : 
I feel some slight delicacy in offering it,” in his { 
old light way. ‘But then, as you kindly abe | 
served, physically and mentally, I am in good } 
order; and it has really occurred to me of late} 
that I might work, keep books, for instance, or } 
drive an omnibus, or emigrate to New South { 
Wales—anywhere where there might be ‘an| 
as our mutual friend Micawber has } 


) 


opening,’ 
1. 

So, in the end, it was agrecd upon that heshould 
speak to Gervase Howth the next day, and hear 
what she had to say upon the subject, and his 
plans were to depend upon her answer. 

But, strange to say, the next day he could find } 
no opportunity of sperking to her. He did not 
{ 
5 





) 
2 


see her at all, and the next day he was as unsuc- 
cessful ; whereupon he waited upon the estimable 
Miss Stomecrunch, and with great tranquillity } 
inquired for her young relative. 

Miss Stomecrunch coughed disapprovingly. 
He had never been able to win upon her much, 
with all his thoroughbred ease of manner. 

« Gervase is not here, Col. Scarborough,” she 
said. “ [thought you knew that, She went away 
two days ago. I think she got tired of stay- 
ing. 
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Col. Eric Scarbrough was confounded. But 
it was not Gervase he blamed when he came to 
tell me abont it. 

“It is the Stomeerunch who is to blame,’ he 
said. ‘She has sent her away herself, and pro- 
fesses not to remember where she has gone.” 

To which observation I made very little reply, 
for reasons of my own, which perhaps time will 
explain. 

For a few days my friend Scarbrough was 
rather out of humor and spirits, though, of course, 
he did not quite despair of hearing something of 
Gervase at some not too far distant period; but 
at last he came to me once more with his usual 
abruptness. 

««T want some letters of introduction, Leith,” 
he said. 

«« Letters of introduction to whom, and what 
for,” I asked. 

“To men of business,’’ he answered. ‘To 
bankers, or merchants, or shippers—to any in 
fact who might be likely to give-me something to 
do. Itis no use waiting for things to turn up 
any longer; the time has come to makean effort 
at turning them up myself.” 

I gave him what he asked for readily, though 
I must acknowledge to a weak-minded twinge of 
regret at seeing all my old air-castles tumble 
down into such complete chaos of ruin. I had 
cherished great dreams of my favorite’s future, 
and there seemed something almost painfully in- 
congruous in the idea of the handsomest and 
most popular man in the Grays descending 
to the prosaic drudgery and detail of a mer- 
chant’s office. 

The following laconic epistle reached me a 
week afterward. 





“My Drar Lerra,—Your letter to Bath & 
Trent procured me a place in their house, at a 
reasonable remuneration. Met half a dozen of 
the —— Grays since I have been here—Gross 
among the lot. Explained the fact of my impe- 
cuniosity to them, and was sympathized with ac- 
cordingly. Also received six invitations to dinner 
on the spot, which I refused, giving impecuni- 
osity as a reason, Admit to some slight de- 
pression of spirits, but hope to be able to fight 
against it pretty well. If you had heard any- 
thing of Gervase Howth you would, of course, 
have notified me. 

“ Believe me, dear Leith, yours, gratefully, 
“ScARBROUGH.”’ 


Such letters as these came to me at intervals 
for several months, during which I remained 
qsietly in the old house in Yorkshire, makin; 
little plans of my own, and attending to my own 
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business generally. I had plenty of business to 
attend to, and two or three little plans to lay. 
The first piece of business was the making of my 
will, in which I bequeathed all my worldly goods 
nnd chattels, houses, bonds and nick-nacks, and 
personal property, to my young friend, Bric 
Scarbrough, late Colonel of Grays, in con- 
junction with another relative of mine, who was 
to share it with him under divers penalties and 
conditions. Old people have their fancies, and 
I had mine, and this was one of them. 

The only thing that troubled me was that this 
handsome rascal of a favorite of mine would not 
let me endow him with his rights and privileges 
before my death. 

But fortune was at work in another quarter 
for him it appeared. He held to his purpose 
for a full year, during which he saw nothing of 
Gervase Howth, even heard nothing of her, and 





yet was working for her sake, and never despair- 
ing of finding her some day. Of course he 
would find her; men of his style are not apt to 
lose a woman because they lose sight of her. 
J began to understand him after awhile. He 
wanted to try himself first, and then he would 
set himself to the task of looking for the woman 
he loved, and of whom he had proved himself 
worthy. 

But at the end of the year, when the leayes 
were lying in brown heaps under the elms, a 
neat trap drew up to the house from the road 
leading to the railroad-station, and my friend 
Scarbrough suprised me somewhat by getting out. 
He looked as soldierly, as handsome, and as 
tranquilly unconcerned as ever,. 

«My dear Bric!” I exclaimed. 

“My dear Leith!” he said; and I am sure 
that as we grasped hands, we were as heartily 
glad to see each other as if we had greeted one 
another in a far more demonstrative fashion. 

We sat down together, and, gaining time to 
look at him again, I saw that he had something 
to tell me—some by no means unpleasant tid- 
ings, if I was a judge of expression—and so it 
proved. 

«JT haye some news for you, Leith,” he said. 

‘: Good or bad ?”’ queried I. 

«T should eall it good,” he answered. “I find 
it so, in a superlative degree I am free again 
at last—free to follow my own inclinations, I 


I mean. Jama reasonably rich man again.” 
«What! I exclaimed. This at least was un- 
expected. 


«Tf three thousand a year will make me so, I 
am a reasonably rich man,” he repeated. ‘' Do 
you remember hearing me speak of an elilerly 
spinster sister of my father’s, liv ng in Uumber- 
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{land, and refusing to recognize the scapegrace 
branch of the family ?” 

I remembered it well. 

‘What! Miss Rachel Scarbrough ?” 

‘‘Miss Rachel Scarbrough! And Miss Rachel 
‘Scarbrough died a month or so ago, leaving her 
; possessions to me, for the somewhat eccentric 
2 reason, that I was not like ‘my hair-brained and 

scofiing brother Francis, and had proved my- 
} self unlike him, by working for my living, in- 
} stead of subsisting upon other people.’ So said 
the will. How Miss Rachel Scarbrough found 
jme out I cannotisay. I am much obliged to her, 
however. And now, my dear Leith, about Ger- 
vase Iowth.”’ 

But I had nothing to tell him about Gervase 
Howth just then. Since the day of her myster- 
| jous disappearance, Geryase Howth had certainly 
not returned to the house. 

“Then,” said my friend Scarbrough, ‘may I 
ask you to ring for Miss Stomecrunch, and assist 
me in making inquiries. 

« Oertainly,”’ 1 replied, and rang the bell at 
once. 

You see, it was as I knew it would he. My 
} friend Scarbrough was not the man to be non- 

plused easily. 

Miss Stomecrunch made her appearance on 
; my message being carried to her—ereet, disap- 
} proving, uncompromising, and rigid of form. 

I preferred my friend Scarbrough’s request to 
her in as few words as possible. 

For a moment she looked at me, and then at 
Scarbrough; then she looked at me again (us 
Scarbrough told me afterward) questioningly, as 
if she wanted to make sure that I was in earnest 
about the matter. 

«You will confer a great favor upon us both,” 
I suggested, gently breaking the pause. 

«She is at Breslau, Mr. Leith,’ she said, 
finally. ‘She went there when she left here. 
Her half-brother sent her to a medical estab- 
lishment, where there is a celebrated physician, 
who makes a specialty of bone diseases.”’ 

«Thank you, Miss Stomecrunch,”’ I said, and 
with a stately curtsy, the estimable Stomecrunch 
took her departure. 

“My dear Leith,’ said Scarbrough, when she 
was gone, ‘‘I am going at once to Breslau.” 

‘‘My dear Eric, I will go with you.” 

A few days more, and we were comfortably 
situated in a comfortable hotel in Breslau; and 
Eric having, through my intervention with Stome- 
erunch, obtained the address of the celebrated 
personage who made a specialty of bone dis- 
} eases, was, on the second morning after our ar- 
{ rival. making preparations for paying his estab- 
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liskment a visit, when I came to his room on a 
little business’ of my own. 


“I have just chanced upon a young relative of 


mine, Bric, I explained—a young person whom 
I should like to introduce you to. It appears 
she is staying in the hotel for a rest of a day or 
so on her way to England. She is rather a pretty 
girl, too, something of Gervase Howth style about 
her. I had no ougee she was so pretty until I met 
her just now.’ 

‘What relation did you say?” asked Scar- 
brough, unlocking his valise. ‘I did not know 
you had any relation.” 

“T didn’t say what relation, I believe,’? was 
my careless reply ; ‘‘ but the fact is, that her mo- 
ther was my father’s second wife.’’ 

“Walf-sister, then,’ said Scarbrough, evi- 
dently not hearing half I was saying. « Where 
las she been all these years ?”’ 

“At school,’’ Lanswered. ‘Come down stairs 
as soon as you are ready, Eric, my boy. We 
shall be in one of the parlors together.” 

‘J will be there in fifteen minutes,” he called 
after me, as I closed the door, and I went down 
to the parlor to await him accordingly. 

He was punctual enough on this occasion, 
truly ; perhaps because he was so anxious to pay 
his visit to the celebrated personage who made a 
specialty of bone disease. At any rate he entered 
the parlor before the specified fifteen minutes 
had elapsed, and I met him in the middle of the 
room, with my half-sister on my arm—a girl 
with soft, thick, black hair falling over her shoul- 
der; a girl with a delicate, finely-lined dark | 
face, with two straight little marks between the 
eyebrows; a girl with big, black eyes, and a 
straight, lithe little figure, well balanced upon 
two firm, pretty feet; my half-sister, as I have 
said, but no Jess a person than Gervase Howth 
herself. 

«Leith !? he exclaimed, and then stood thun- 
derstruck, looking from one to the other. 
‘“Gervase,” I said, patting her hand. 

him all about it.” 
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Gervase looked up at him, straight into his 
eyes, yet coloring a little, in a very pretty 
way. 
‘“‘T had been at school at Heidelberg ever since 
Twas achild,”’ she said ; “but, after my fall, Ier- 
bert here took me away, and carried me to the 
sea-side, where I stayed until I was strong enough 
to use my crutches. Then I came to Yorkshire, 
| just the day after you did, and was foolish enough 

to be angry with you for being there. I was 
| cross and nervous, and so sensitive that T would 
ie 
ee 





not listen to anything Herbert said, but insisted 
on staying with Miss Stomecrunch, so that you 
would not even know I was in the house. I 
could not bear the thovght of a stranger seeing 
me. The servants had never met me before, and 
none of them knew me; so some of them got the 
idea that I was the housekeeper’s niece, and I 
let them think so, Then I met you by accident, 
and we grew to be good friends, and, as soon as 
that happened, Herbert took a faney. He said, 
I must let you think I was Miss Stomecrunch’s 
niece, just as the rest did. So I let you think 
so, until one day he whisked me off to Breslau, to 
Dr. Gettinger’s, to be cured—and I was cured; 
; and here Iam, Col. Scarbrough. What Herbert 
meant THerbert himself must explain.” 

“ What Herbert meant needs no explanation,’ 
broke out Scarbrough. ‘My dear, old friend, 
; God bless you!” And he grasped my free hand 
; with the grip of a giant, his handsome eyes grow- 
ing suspiciously moist. 

‘““My dear, young fellow,” I said, «God bless 
you!” and TI delivered my pretty Gervase up 
to him, turned round, and walked out of the 
room. 








And so it turned out, as such things invariably 
do turn out in books, and rarely elsewhere ; be- 





| cause, in books, one must do one’s hero justice, 
and dispose of his fortunes in a comfortable man- 

ner, SoT say, it turned out that, in spite of his 
conversion.gand in spite of his disinterestedness, 
my friend Scarbrough married for money after 
S all. 
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For as when lightning flashes break 
The weight long settled on the air, 
Repentance lifted from her heart 
The cloud and burden sin left there. 


As lightning and its latter rain 
Make sunshine sweeter than before, 


Her tears that fell with conscience flame— 
Made love the sweeter and made more, 


The storm was oe’r, that inward storm; 
And she had heard His voice above 

Her fears and tremblings where she fell; 
He touched her shame and made it love, 
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BY JOSHUA ALLEN’S WIFE. 





I wave been real sick with a axident. I run 
out into the garden full sail after some chickens, 
and fell kerslap down over a rail that lay in the 
grass, and turned my ankel jint. Fever sot in, 
and I was laid up bed sick for 2 weeks. It 
makes me out of patience to think of it, for we 
might have a dog that is worth something if it 
wuzzn't for Josiah. But as it is, if he ain’t to 
the house, I have to do all the doggin’ there is 
done, for I might as well get the door-step 
started onto cattle, as to get that pup started off 
of it to go on to anything—and he is as big as a { good while but thought I wouldn’t give up—but. 
young elephant too—eats as much as a cow, and } this axident seemed to be the last hump on the 


anxious face, ‘* Mebbe you didn’t encourage him 
of all the lazy critters I ever see heis the upshot } camel’s back, and I had to give in. 


enough Samanithe.” 

Says I deleriously, ‘‘ Did you expect I was 
going to carry him in my arms, and throw him 
ai the hens? I tried every other way.” 

“ Wall! wall!’ says he kinder soothingly, 
“Do keep still, how do you expect I am goin’ to 
carry you if you touse round so.” 

He laid me down on the lounge in the settin’ 
room, and I never got off of it for 2 weeks. As 
I said, fever set in—I had been most sick for a 


and cap sheaf. When the news got out that I was sick, lots of 

Why when Josiah sets him on to the chickens, } folks come to see me. If I had been a elephant, 
he has to take him by the collar and kinder draw } layin’ there on that air lounge there couldn't 
him along all the way; I tell him he had better } more have walked in and looked at me. And 
bark ’em out himself. And as for cows and } every one wanted me to try some particular kind 
calves, he seems to be afraid of ’em; something} of herb drink. Why my stomach would have 
kinder constitutional, Josiah says. I have told } been drounded out, a perfect wreck, if I had 
Josiah Allen more than a hundred times, if I; took half. One womanT respected. She would 
have once, that I should a great deal rather do} come in, in a calm, quiet way about 2 times a 
my own doggin’ than to keep that pup, especi- } week, and say in a mild collected tone, ‘‘ You 
ally as Josiah is a great case for barkin’. You } have got the tizick,” 
can’t tell him from a dog, when he really sets 
out. That very day of the axident, I says to him 
in the mornin’, says I, 

«Josiah Allen, what’s the use of keepin’ that 
pup?” 

Says he, ‘‘ Samanthe, he is a good feller only he 
wants encouragement.” 

«Encouragement !”’ says I, ‘¢ I should think 
as much.” I had jest seen him hayin’ a tussle 
with some cows. 


Says I, ‘‘the desease is in my foot mostly.” 

“T can’t help that,” says she firmly and 
gently ; ‘there is tizick with it, and I think 
that is what ailed Josiah when he was sick.’’ 

«‘Why,” says I, ‘‘ that was the neuraligy, the 
doctor said.” 

‘‘ Doctors are liable to mistakes,” says she in 
the same firm and modest ackcents. ‘I have 
always thought it was the tizick. There are more 
folks that are tizicky than you think for in this 

Says he, ‘If I will kinder run ahead of him } cold and unfriendly world. I am a master hand 
and keep between him and the cows, he will go } for knowin’ tizick when I see it.’ She would 
on to ’em first rate. He seems to want encour- } then in an affectionate manner advise me to doc- 
agement all the time. If I will run a little } tor for the tizick, and then she would gently 
ahead of him and encourage him, he will go on to } depart. ; 
things first rate.” There are 2 kinds of folks that go to visit the 

I didn’t say any more, but I didn’t stop think-} sick. There are them low voiced still footed 
ing, and that very day the axident happened. ; women that walks right in and lays their hands 
Josiah heard me holler, and he came runnin’ { on your hot forehead so soothin’ like that the 
from the barn, and a scairter man you never see. } pain gets ashamed of itself and sneaks off. [ 
Ile took me right up and was carryin’ of me in } call ‘em God's angels. Sposen they haint got 
—I was in awful agony—and the first words I} wings? I don’t care, I contend for it they are 
remember sayin’ was these in a faint voice, { servin’ the Lord jest as much as if they was 

‘‘T wonder if you will keep that pup now ?’’ { standin’ up ina row all feathered out, with a 

Says he firmly, yet with pity onto his pale and } palm tree in one hand, end a harp in the other. 
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As I told a old deacon once—he is awful stingy 
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Says I, “Won't you go out and let me rest a 


—he has got,a big wood lot, and lots of poor ; little, Josiah Allen ?”’ 


families freezin’ round him, and says he to me one 
cold winter’s day, ‘‘ Oh, if I was only a angel— 
if I only had hold of the palm tree that is waitin’ 
for me.” 

Says I, ‘in my opinion it takes more than a 
palm tree to make a angel of anybody,” and 
says I, ‘if it is handled right I think good body 


‘«No,”’ says he firmly, ‘I will stand by you, 
and I will be cheerful,’’ and he snickered out 
the loudest he had yet, but at the same time his 
countenance was so awfully gloomy and anxious 
lookin’ that it filled me with a strange awe, as he 
continued: ‘The doctor told me that you had 
got to have somethin’ to divert your mind, and 


maple goes a good ways toward makin’a angel.’ } that we had got to be cheerful before you, and 


AsI say, I have had these angels in my room, 
some kinder slimmish ones, some that would go 
nigh on to 2 hundred, I don’t care if they went 3 
hundred, I should eall ’em angels jest the same. 

Then there’s them that go to have a good time 
of it. They get kinder sick of stayin’ to home 
and nothin’ happenin’ and so they take their 
work and flock in to visit the afflicted, and stay 
to dinner and supper. I should think I had 
pretty near 25 a day of ‘em, and each one started 
25 different subjects. Wild, crazy subjects most 
of ’em, such as fires, runaway-matches, and 
whirlwinds ; earthquakes, neighborhood fightin” 
and butter that wouldn’t come; great. tidal- 
waves, railroad accidents, balky horses and 
over-skirts ; manslaughter, politix, schism and 
frizzled hair. I believe it would have drawed 
more siveat from a able-bodied man to have laid 
still and heard it than to mowa five-acre lot in 
dog-days. And then my head was taking on as 
if it would come off all the time. 

If I could have had one thing at a time, I 
could have stood it better. I shouldn’t have 
minded a earthquake so much, if I could have 
give my full attention to it, but I would have 
conflagrations at the same time on my mind, and 
drunken men and crazy women and jumpin’ 
sheep, and female sufferagin, and calico cut 
piasin’, and the Rushan war and politix. It did 
seem some of the time as if my head must 
split open; and I guess the doctor got scairt 
about me, for one mornin’ after he went away, 
when Josiah came into the room, I see he looked 
awful sober and gloomy, but the minute he 
ketched my eye he begun to snicker and laugh. 
I didn’t say nothin’ at first, and shet my eyes, 
but when I opened’ em agin, there he was standin’ 
Jookin’ down on me with the same mournful and 
agonized expression onto his features; not a 
a word did he speak, but when he see me lookin’ 
at him, he bust out laughin’ agin, and then says I, 

«What is the matter, Josiah Allen ?”’ 

Says he, ‘‘Iama bein’ cheerful, Semanthe.” 

Says I, “you are bein’ a natural born idiot, 
and do you stop it.”’ 

Says he, “*I won’t stop it, Samanthe, I will be 
cheerful.” and he giggled. 


while I have the spirit of a man, I wild be cheer- 
ful; and with a despondin’ countenance he 
giggled and snickered. 

I knew what a case he was to do his duty, 
and I groaned out to myself, ‘there haint no 
use a tryin’ to stop him.” 

“No,” says he, ‘¢ there haint no use a arguein’ 
with me, I shall do my duty,” and with a des- 
pairin’ countenance he bust out into a awful 
laugh that almost choked him. 

I knew there wouldn’t be no rest for me while 
he stood there performin’ like a circus, and so 
says I, in a stratygim way, as it were, 

‘«Tt seems as if I could eat a few oysters, if I 
had ’em Josiah.” 

Says he, ‘I will harness up the old mare and 
start for Jonesville this minute, and try to get 
some,” and he started, but after he got out into 
the kitchen, and put his hat on, he stuck his 
head into the door, and with a mournful counte- 
nance snickered. 

After he fairly sot sail for Jonesville, now 
thinks I to myself, I will have a good nap while 
T am alone, and I got settled down, and was jest 
thinkin’ sweetly how slow the old mare was, 
when I heard voices in the kitchen, and Tirza 
eame in, and says she, ‘‘ Betsey Babbet is come. 
IT told her I guessed you was goin’ to sleep, and 
she hadn’t better come in, but she acted so mad 
about it that I don’t know what to do.” Before 
T could findstime to tell her to lock the door, 
Betsey came in with a bag on her arm about the 
size of a flour sack, and says she, ‘Josiah 
Allen’s wife, how do you feel?’’ and she added 
sweetly, ‘* You see I have come.” 

“<T feel dreadful bad and feverish this mornin,” 
says I groanin’ in spite of myself, for my head 
felt the worst it had, every thing looked hig 
and sick to the stomach to me, kinder waverin’ 
and floatin’ round like. 

«Yes I know jest how you feel,’’ says she, ‘I 
have felt jest so, only a great deal worse. Why 
I have had such a fever, Josiah Allen’s wife, 
that the sweat stood in drops all over me. But 
as I was sayin’,’ she eontinued sweetly, “I 
have come down to see you, I have come to spend 
the day with you: We heard you was sick, and 
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we thought we would all come and spend the one of the longest and most noble and eloquent 
2 





day. We have got relations from a distance } editorials that has ever come out in the pages of 
visitin’ us, and they are all a comin’. Mother} the Gimlet, written by its noble and eloquent 

is comin’ and aunt Nancy and her three chil- } editor, it is concernin’ our relations with Spain.” 

dren, and Betsey Jane and her baby. There is It was 2 much, 2 much, and I sprung up on 

quite a lot of us, but we don’t want you to put my couch and cried wildly, ‘‘ Let the editor of, 
yourselves out a bit for us. Aunt Nancy is the { the Gimlet and his relations go to Spain! And 

greatest case for biled vittles you ever see, with { do you go to Spain with your relations !’’ says 

a biled puddin’, and I told her if you was well ; I, “do you start this minute !” 

enough to oversee it, you was such a good hand Betsey was appauled and turned to flee, and 

at it that [shouldn’t wonder a bit if you had one. } I cried out again, 

We should have had one before now for her, only “Do you take your bedquilt with you!” 

it scents the house up so we have been puttin’ it She gathered up her calicoes, and fled, and I 

off. I come a little ahead, for I wanted to get } sunk back and shed one or 2 briny tears of re- 

a pattern for a bedquilt, if you have got it. I lief, and then sunk into a sweet and refreshin’ 

am goin’ to piece up a bedquilt out of little bits } sleep, and from that hour I gained on it. But 

of calicoes I have been sayin’ for years. And I$ in the next week’s Gimlet these verses came out. 

brought the whole bag of calicoes right along, 


for mother and Betsey Jane said they would BLASTED HOPES. 
help me piece up to day, after I got ’em cut out. BY B, BABBET. 
You know I may want bedquilts on a sudden, I do not mind my cold rebuffs 
there is no knowin’ when I shall be snatched To be turned ont with bedquilt stuffs ; 
Filosify would ease my smart 
away. Aunt Nancy would help me, but she is Would say, “ Oh peace sad female heart,” 
. roma falehuriy ie s SI But oh! this is the woe to me 
ina dreadful hurry making a rag carpet. 1e Shanvould mopilistancuntoviet 
is goin’ to bring down a basket full of y SH and Alhousueroeattanmicould eer 
orange rags, to tear up to-day. It haint very Methinks { might be happy yet; 
1 Te isitin’ Hat Tod s Calm reason could haye held my head 
good work to carry a visitin’, but I to er you As on my homeward path I fied, 
was sick and wouldn't mind it. TI guess,’ she Did not this thought gnaw into me, 
x z Z . She would not listen unto he. 
continued, * I will pour these calicoes all right 
bl a th Tee Tale % If it had been my soarin' mnse 
out on the table, and then IT will look at your That she in wild scorn did refuse, 
ilts a: ut I could like marble statute rise 
bedeualis ond nee ate aac es iM And face her wrath with tearless eyes, 
about half a bushel of crazy lookin’ pieces of *Twould not have been such a blow to me 
s : . s youl t liste: he. 
calico on to the table, no two pieces of a size. pe Dehe Ob A canes 
‘ i i at. Was I cold females of strong mind. 
I groaned out in spite of myself, and shet my Tan quent heeo ie reel eRe 
eyes. She heard the groan, and see the agony Tn sufferin’ s.nk every groan, 
a taal Alas! I’m but a clingin’ one, 
on to my eyebrow, and says she, And still these words are hauntin’ me, 
‘*Mebby you need chirkin’ up a little. I will She would not listen unto he. 
read to you alittle before we begin to look at Had Ton sinkin’ wreck been strung, 
: % ] Or o’er a wild yolenano hung, 
your patterns. I calculated to if you was low Could I but hear his words the while, 
iri i repared,’? kin’ aper Td murmur with a blissful smile, 
spirited. I come prepired,” Sut a Oe ee Ah, fate ! sweet fate, thou’rt kind to me, 
out of her pocket, she says, ‘‘I will read to you { For I can listen unto he. 
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Emblem of honors departed forever, Sport for the wind in its various fancies, 
ype of the glories that twine round their way, Mere for to-day, by to-morrow are gone; 
Semblance of joys that will never, no, never, How like the charms of a scene that entrances, 
Rise up to bless us when once they decay. ~ Brilliant an hour, ere aaother are flown. 
Leaves of the forest, though now ye have perished, Thus with the treasures that life gathers round us, 
Volumes unfold as you come to my view ; Seasons are changing and friendships decay ; 
Friends I have trusted, the hopes I have cherished, Hopes bud with promise, but ere they have crowned ug, 
Mouider in ashes as lowly as you! Fade iu their gory to yanish away. 
Rising or falling, or drifting before me, Sleep, then, in ashes, no charm ean restore thee 
View I each motion with tear-filling eye, One of the beauties twas thine to display ; 
Thinking of dreams that were late in their glory, Leaves have been withered, and scattered before thee, 


Scattered, like thee, in my pathway to lic. Soon you'll be lying as lowly as they. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Miss Janu Fosrer felt that her attempt to put 
down ‘that girl from the country,’ as she 
called Gertrude Harrington, was worse than a 
failure. The grave quiet of her step-mother was 
more than an open rebuke, and a smile lurked 
on her brother’s mouth, all that evening, which 
was a continued aggravation. Instead of over- 
powering their inexperienced guest with the 
magnificence of her airs, she had brought no- 
thing but quiet reprobation and cynical sneers 
upon herself. She felt herself defeated, and had 
no one to sympathize in her defeat. 

It seemed as if Rufus Foster stayed at home 
that evening to enjoy the humiliating figure she 
displayed, trailing that volume of silk up and 
down the drawing-room carpet, and multiplying 
her magnificence in the tall looking-glasses which 
reflected a sullen and bafiled face, which seemed 
to taunt her like an enemy. 

“What has happened at the club, that you 
honor us with your company now, of all nights 
in the year?” she said at last. 

“Oh, nothing! I fancy things are going on 
as usual; but I always stay where I find the 
best promise of amusement,’’ answered Foster, 
as he turned in his easy-chair, and regarded 
his sister from head to foot with a most provok- 
ing smile. ‘Besides, I had an idea that the 
very beautiful young person up stairs might 
need better protection than Mrs. Foster can give 
her,” 

“Indeed! It is an outburst of innocent rural 
taste that keeps you at home then. 
late ‘the beautiful young person.’ 
of reformation must be wonderful.’’ 

“In that case you had better cultivate her, 
Jane, for, so far as I can see, her manners are 
unpretending, and perfectly modest.” 

Here Miss Foster gave up the battle, and, fly- 
ing to the piano, spread a cataract. of silk over 
the stool, while her hands thundered at the keys 
with a vigor that she knew would,drive the fas- 
tidious man half distracted. 

Hoster bore this new infliction heroically for a 
time; but at last took his hat, and went forth to 
the neighboring club-house, rather disappointed 


IT congratu- 
Her powers 


that his step-mother’s guest had not appeared 
again, 

The moment he was gone, Miss Foster gave 
both hands a final dash over the piano-keys, and 
marched up stairs, half-ashamed of herself, and 
half-triumphant that she had at least driven 
her exasperating brother from the house. 

Meantime, Gertrude, weary with fatigue and 
excitement, was half-asleep upon the frilled pil- 
lows she was at first reluctant to rest her head 
against, but accepted at last with a ludicrous 
sense of comfort never dreamed of in her country 
home. ‘The door was open into her pretty sit- 
ting room, and the ruddy light of burning coals 
came through the glitter of a low, steel grate, 
filling both rooms with a soft glimmer, delight- 
fully dreamy and pleasant. All her resentment 
against the young lady, who had met her so 
rudely, was toned down by a feeling of exquisite 
sleepiness, which soon deepened into profound 
slumber. 

In the morning, Miss Foster arose earlier than 
usual, and rang for her maid, a bright, little Irish 
girl, who paid liberally in flattery for all the 
cast-off clothing and uncertain privileges be- 
stowed upon her from time to time, when spas- 
modic fits of generosity seized upon her mistress. 

Lois knocked lightly at Miss Foster’s dress- 
ing-room door, in answer to the bell, and found 
that lady sitting in a low, easy-chair, with her 
unclad feet buried in the white fur of the hearth- 
rug, and her hair streaming loosely over her 
shoulders. 

“Come and do my hair,” said the young lady, 
folding her arms in the loose sleeves of her cash- 
mere wrapper. ‘I have been obliged to ring 
twice.” 

“Didn't hear the bell. Come the very first 
minute I did,’? answered Lois, taking a large 
brush of carved ivory frem the bureau, and be- 
ginning to smoothe the not over abundant hair 
that Miss Foster submitted to her. ‘ Everything 
topsy-turvy this morning. Mr. Foster ringing 
for his man an hour earlier than common. Mrs. 
Foster up and dressed, when her maid knocked, 
and the young lady. a 

“Well, what of the young lady, Lois?” 
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“Nothing. Only she hasn’t rung or opened 
her door yet.” 

“Rung, indeed? Who is she to ring for?” 

‘Don’t know exactly. Only Susan, Mrs. Fos- 
ter’s own maid, was ordered to attend on the 
young lady.” 

«And will she do it? Why, the girl never 
had any one to help dress her. Don’t know 
what a lady’s maid is.” 

‘«That is just what Susan said to me, Miss,” 
answered Lois, ‘‘and, says I, saving your pre- 
sence, we were hired here to wait on our own 
ladies, not to take in extra,” 

«Exactly, Lois. I hope Susan will under- 
stand her own interest, and refuse to wait on 
that person. If she asks you to help her in 
one single thing, remember, I forbid it. The 
idea of a girl like that not being able to wait 
on herself!” 

“Of course, Miss, I know what belongs to my- 
self better than that.” 

«And I hope Susan does too,’ 
young lady. 

‘Well, as to that, Miss, the old lady is gene- 
rous beyond anything, and, as one may say, no 
trouble; and Susan has nothing but contentment 
and ease with her: so when she asks a thing, it’s 
hard to refuse, you see, because she does it so 
polite like, as if she asked it as a favor.”’ 

‘« But this is putting double duty on Susan.’ 

“ But she thinks it won’t be for long.” 

‘Does she? Well, you can inform her that 
Miss Harrington means to stay here during the 
next twelve months, at least.’’ 

‘What! Twelve months, Miss? Susan will 
never stand that.” 

“T should think not, if you are her friend, 

~ Lois— 

“Which Iam. Susan and Lare from the same 
county, cousins some generations back, I dare 
say. So it isn’t for me to sit easy while she is 
put upon to the extent of a whole year.” 

“Or of a single day. If Susan takes her 
stand she must cto it this very morning.” 

“T will go speak to her,” said Lois, laying 
down her brush, and kneeling on the rug, while 
she put on the young lady’s slippers. 

‘Phat will do, Lois; I can wait. 
better go at once.” 

Lois left the room, and, in the upper hall, met 
Susan Webb, a stiff, hard-faced maiden, of long 
experience, and staid, if not sullen temper. 
There was a cloud on the woman’s face, as if she 
did not quite like the task so gently put upon 
her. 

‘Are ye going in yonder?” said Lois, nod- 
ding her head toward Gertrude’s room. 


’ 


answered the 
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‘Yes, just while the young lady is here, you 
know.” 

‘Just while she’s here? 
the fall comes round again.” 

‘What is it you say, Lois?” 

“Why, the creature has come for good and 
all. She's the mistress’ own niece, don’t you 
understand? What you do now just nails you 
down, Susan Webb. Begin, and there’s no going 
back.” 

Susan Webb paused, and ruminated, with her 
eyes on the floor. She was a cautious indivi- 
dual, and her place was an easy one; but ano- 
ther mistress, and that a young girl, threatened 
to change the aspect of things so materially, that 
all the alacrity of purpose with which she had 
come up stairs was considerably disturbed. 

«Are you sure that she means to stay so long, 
Lois?” 

‘«Sure, the young mistress told me so, not ten 
minutes ago; and says she, ‘ Lois, don’t haye 
your friend put upon unknownst,’ so I come out 
to give you a hint.” 

‘ But after all, she looks a sweet young crea- 
ture, and may make it worth my while.” 

“ Make it worth your while, Susan, why that 
is just where it is. She hasn’t a haporth of her 
own, and you'll see that all the clothes and 
things that the mistress has to give will just pass 
you by after this, and go to her. The worst 
enemy we servants ever have is a poor relation.’ 

‘That's the living truth,’ exclaimed Susan, 
with energy; ‘‘T shouldn’t mind the work so 
much, but a 

“Of course, you never could give up your 
rights to that extent,’’ broke in Lois. 

‘«And I never will,’ answered Susan, with 
decision. ‘No country relation shall rob me.”’ 

With these words Susan Webb left Lois in the 
hall, and marched down stairs, resolvad to fight 
this matter out with her kind and sweet-tem- 
pered mistress. 

Mrs. Foster was in the breakfast-room, daintily 
re-arranging some of the silver and china which 
had been too carelessly put on the table. She 
looked up with some surpriso when Susan came 
into the room. 

“ls anything the matter—is my niece ill?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

“Not having seen her, it is hard to tell,” 
answered that respectable female, who had more 
rebellion in her heart. than she found the spirit 
to express. ‘‘I have thought better of it, Mrs. 
Foster.”’ 

‘¢ Thought better of what, Susan ?” 

«« About waiting on the young lady. It wasn’t 
in my bargain, at all.” 


Why, that'll be till 
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“Tf I remember, there was no especial bar- 
gain between us,” said the lady, very quictly. 
‘| hired your services for a certain sum of 
money, and desire that they shall be given to my 
niece,” 

‘“Which I decline to do,’’ answered Susan, 
looking up to the ceiling, as if conversing with 
some invisible person up there, 

“Very well, Susan.”’ 

‘«‘ Being reasonable, I thought you would come 
down to the point of not asking me,’’ answered 
Susan, preparing to depart with grave triumph 
in her heart. 

“You misunderstand, Susan. I accept your 
refusal to do what I desire, and that terminates 
our engagement.” 

Susan stared at her mistress in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“You mean—that is. 
anything in reason.” 

‘«T mean,”’ said the lady, ignoring the repent- 
ant suggestion, ‘* that your month’s wages will 
be ready directly after breakfast.” 

Mrs. Foster did not raise her voice, or exhibit 
the least excitement, but a storm of words could 
not have been more decisive. Susan Webb left 
the room crestfallen and subdued. An hour or 
two after, she met Lois in the hall. 

“Well, Susan, I hope you haven’t been afraid 
to speak your mind,’’ she said, with an air of 
pert security. 

«Yes,’’ answered the spinster bittesly, “I 
have spoken my mind.” 

coWell 2” 

“And have got my month’s wages, that’s all.” 

«“ A month’s wages, and she so mild and 
sweet. Iwouldn’t have believed it of her. I’ve 
done as much by the young mistress a thousand 
times, and she always gaye in after asharp fight.” 

“But Mrs. Poster don’t fight, and she won’t 
give in. There is the difference. I took your 
advice, Lois, and have lost the best place I ever 
had in my life.” 

Lois tossed her head like a haltered colt. 

“ As for that, there is as good fish in the sea 
as ever come out of it. She wanted to put on 
you, and that’s all the trouble.” 

Susan did not take her fate wtth such genial 
philosophy. In fact, third parties usually do 
endure their friends’ misfortunes with more equa- 
nimity than the direct sufferers know how to as- 
sume. There was bitterness and regret in her 
bosom all the time she was packing up; and 
when Lois would have shaken hands with her in 
parting, the crusty thing—as the girl called her 
—wrapped her arms defiantly in her shawl, and 
stalked out of the house, resolved in her inner- 
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most heart never to offer pitched battle to a gentle 
and doye-like woman again as long as she lived. 

Lois watched her cousin, in the back genera- 
tions, from the window with some natural com- 
punction and no little bitterness against her 
young mistress, who had in fact suggested the 
advice she had given; and when she entered the 
dressing-room again, it was with a quivering lip 
and sullen brow. 

“Well, I suppose you'll be glad of it, Miss, 
but the mistress has just sent. poor Susan pack- 
ing,’ she said; ‘and I’m to blame for it, more 
shame to me.” 

‘“« Never mind, Lo, there is a blue silk you may 
have, if that will console you,” said the young 
lady, tossing the half-worn garment toward her 
maid, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


** Music in the Park, for the last time this 
year.” 

Foster had found this announcement in the 
paper, and read it aloud at the breakfast-table, 
some ten days after Gertrude’s arrival in New 
York. ‘‘ Madam, what do you say to adrive? I 
do not think Miss Harrington has seen the Park 
in all its glory yet. There has been a touch of 
black frost, and the foliage is splendid.” 

Gertrude looked eagerly toward her aunt. She - 
had seen nothing of New York yet but what pre- 
sented itself in shopping excursions, and glimpses 
of afew public buildings, and the thirst of great 
curiosity was upon her. 

‘Thad proposed to go out with Mrs. Foster 
this afternoon,” said Miss Foster, always on the 
alert. 

«Ah! ejaculated the gentleman, as if tha. 
settled the question in his mind. 

« But there is room enough, if you will accept 
aseat,’’ observed Mrs. Foster, addressing her 
step-son, who answered with indifference, 

“Thank you, I will go on horseback, if Jane 
chooses to honor you.” 

“On horseback!’ exclaimed Gertrude, kind- 
ling beautifully with the thought of a ride on 
that beautiful autumn day. 

“Do you ride, Miss Harrington?” inquired 
Foster, with sudden interest. 

‘Do Iride? Of course 1 do, Only, perhaps, I 
might not understand all thatis expected of one 
lere.”* 

“If you would like it, I have a horse that will 
be proud to bear you.”’ 3 

“Tf you mean Dusty-foot, she has gone lame,”’ 
said Miss Foster, sharply. 

“Your horse was quite out of my mind, Jane. 
Thad a fancy that Miss Harrington could manage 
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a better steed than that, and purchased a beauti- {a paltry horseback-ride. I cannot understand 


ful chestnut yesterday. 
afternoon ?”’ 

The bland smile with which this invitation 
was given was so winning, and her surprise so 
great, that Gertrude flushed scarlet. It was the 
first real attention that Foster had bestowed on 
her, except in rebuke and defiance of his sister. 
She cast a swift, anxious look on her aunt, who 
scemed just a little excited herself, but gave no 
sign of disapproval. 

«*]—I should be too happy, only I have no 
habit; nothing that would do,” she said at last, 
almost with tears in her eyes. 

«Oh, that must not cheat us of our ride. 
course, after the horse, one’s next thought is 
about the habit. I have been intriguing with 


Will you try it this 


your dress-maker, and dare say the things haye 


been sent home.” 
A bright flash broke through the mist in 


Gertrude’s eyes, and, in spite of herself, she cast 


a glance of triumph on the sister, who turned 
white with suppressed rage. 
“T suppose Miss Harrington will hardly care 


to go out with any gentleman alone, for the first. 


time; so, as you seem to desire it, mamma, I will 
have Dusty-foot out, and go with them.” 

Before Mrs. Foster could speak, her step-son 
had an answer ready. ‘‘ We should be delighted, 
Jane, but you have forgotten that poor Dusty- 
foot is disabled, poor thing.” 

A vivid and mischievous brightness flashed 
over Gertrude’s face, and Mrs. Foster felt a smile 
trembling on her own serene lips; but a glance at 
Jane’s baffled face, filled her with compunction, 
and she said, very kindly, 

«You and I can go in the carriage, Jane; they 
wiil join us from time to time, and thus all the 
proprieties will be kept up.”’ 

Miss Foster, defeated and baffled by her own 
selfish passion, had nothing to say, but left the 
room pale with anger. 

Gertrude also ran up stairs, wild with joyous 
anticipation. She met Jane in the hall, and 
being too happy for resentment, stopped sud- 
denly, holding out her hand. 

“Oh, Miss. Foster, do be friends with me for 
once. If you knew how I pine for exercise, 
how dearly I love riding, you would be glad for 
me.” 

The suddenness and ardor of this girlish ap- 
peal had its effect for the moment atleast. Be- 
fore the angry girl knew it, that frankly-offered 
hand was clasped in hers. 

“I only wish it were possible for me to feel 
such happiness, if it were only for a single 
minute,” she said, honestly, ‘and all about 
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“Oh, but you have had so much and I so 
little. It will take me years to look upon these 
pleasures as you do!” said Gertrude, who was in 
fact thrilled with happy expectations. 

‘Tf you were in love with Rufus, now, I could 
understand it ; but just a ride 8 

In love with Rufus—the very thought flashed 
through Gertrude like a flame, leaving its crim- 
son track over hands, neck, and face—then she 
broke into a laugh. 

“Now I comprehend why you dislike me so. 
In love with your brother Rufus! Rest content ; 
I never shall be that ; never, neyer. The thing 
is simply impossible.” 

“Why so? You will not be the first by many 
a silly moth. Have you not learned by this time 
that Ruf is a great catch 2?” 

“A great catch, ishe ? Well, pray, what is a 





great catch ?” 

“There, there, don’t play the innocent with 
me; tryiton him. These city girls do it bung- 
lingly ; but you bring fresh country air with 
you, and that is anovelty that will reach him, if 
anything can, which I doubt.’ 

‘Reach him! Who wants toreach him? Not 
I, truly. You would never think it possible, if 
you had the least idea of—of——” 

Here Gertrude broke off, blushing violently ; 
for she was thinking of Hart Webster, and was 
on the verge of betraying herself. 

Miss Foster langhed as she answered, 

‘Dear me, what aspirit [have aroused! Just 
hinting at the possibility of another vietim at 
the slow chariot-wheels of my brother. isn’t 
a terrible crime, is it? Why, you will have 
whole crowds of company. Haven't I said he 
has been the great catch in society, ever so many 
years.” 

* But you have not told me what a great catch 
is,’ answered Gertrude, half provoked, half 
amused. 

«Two or three millions, with any sort of a man 
at the back of it,’ answered Miss Foster, dryly. 

“Then your brother is worth his millions, and, 
therefore, agreat catch. I begin to understand.” 

“Tt will take a good while to understand him, 
I can tell you. One might as well attempt to 
read the Dead Sea.” 

Gertrude laughed. 

“Tecan at any rate understand that you do not 
love each other to distraction !” 

“Oaly to detraction, you would like to say,” 
answered Miss Foster, laughing with genuine 





admiration of her own wit; for she was gradually 
drawing into a more sociable state of mind, hay- 
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ing found a single-handed fight harassing, and {a scolding, with something like defiance, she 
rather lonely work. ‘No, there is no intense } moved reluctantly toward the room of her young 
affection between us. What is that, Lois?” mistress, and was treacherously disposed to lny 
‘Only a package which I was to carry to Miss } the blame of her disobedience on some one else, 
Harrington’s room,” answered the girl, who was } but Miss Foster nipped that idea in the bud at 
gliding cautiously by her mistress, with a large } once. 
paper box in her arms. ‘Lois, you have been taking money from my 
Miss Foster frowned, and retreated into her } brother,” she said, with sharp austerity.  No- 
own room, thing but that would have given you the courage 
Gertrude ran forward and entered her apart- } to disobey my orders.” 
ments, just in time to see a long skirt of the “Oh, Miss, it was such a price he offered ! 
finest and deepest blue cloth thrown across the } Five dollars doesn’t often come in the way of a 
sofa, and a habit, brightened sumptuously with poor girl; so you'll consider that as some excuse 
small buttons, held up for her inspection. for carrying the things up, and—and 22 
‘for me, and so beautiful! How can I ever “ Helping to put them on,’”’ I understand. 
repay such kindness?” she exclaimed, radiant ‘“‘Yes, Miss, if you'll excuse that much.” 
with satisfaction. Miss Foster had exhausted a great deal of ill- 
humor during the last few days, and really 
dainty whip from the box, mounted with gold, and } wanted to rest on her arms. An idea struck her, 
rounded at the handle with a purple amathyst. ‘full of mischief, and promising her great amuse- 
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“Oh, the beauty!’ cried Gertrude, ment. 
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“Were is something else,’’ said Lois, taking a 


the habit, and seizing upon the whip. ‘Well, Lois, I will excuse it on one considera- 
, TLODiaees 

“ What is it, Miss?” 

‘When you fasten her braids, do them loosely. 
You understand ?”’ 

Lois nodded her head, and uttered a low 
laugh. 

“I don’t know of anything more disenchant- 
ing, than a thing of that sort,” muttered the young 
lady; ‘and I really am doing this girl a ser-_ 
vice. She don’t know that such attentions from 
Rufus mean just the amusement of a week. ‘To 
cut them short is to save her little, country head 
from being turned completely. I should dearly 
like to see all that hair tumble down, and drop 
off in the Park, with some of Ruf’s club fellows 
looking on. Lois will do it, for, next to money, 
the girl loves mischief.” 

A few hours after this delicate compact. be- 
tween the mistress and maid, Lois was busy as 
abee about Gertrude’s equestrian toilet. She 
smoothed the long skirt into soft, voluminous 
folds, buttoned the habit over that subtle and 
rounded form, and seemed proud of the girl’s 
beauty, as if it were her own. All the time she 
kept up a lively stream of talk. 

“Lovely buttons, aint they? Pure gold, I 
haven’t the leastest doubt, for every one has a 
moneygram on it, G. TH. twisted in lovingly, as 
snakes ina nest. Mr. Foster never would haye 
put them on anything but the finest of gold, and 
so many of them too. Just look.’ 

Gertrude examined the buttons a second time, 
and, after some trouble, disentangled her own 
initials out of the artistic complication which 
ornamented them. 


“And gauntlet-gloves, too,’’ continued Lois. 
“Such a darling little pair; besides, there is 
something else.’ 

Here the girl darted from the room, and left 
Gertrude to examine her new outfit with such 
satisfaction as only a young creature like her 
can feel, when she finds herself supplied with 
the elegancies of a grand toilet for the first time 
in her life. 

“They look like gold; but I suppose that isn’t 
possible,” she thought, examining the buttons 
with interest. ‘But I neyer saw the pattern 
before.” 

Here Lois came in with a round-box in her 
arms. Opening the box, she held a pretty, low- 
crowned hat up for observation. 

“Veil and all, Miss; boots, too, just the pret- 
tiest things you ever saw, with a spur on one 
heel.” 

“Why. Lois, do ladies wear such hats, boots, 
and things, in New York?” said Gertrude, a 
little terrified by the masculine features of her 
riding-dress, 

“Wear them, Miss? Of course they do, only 
a little more so,” answered Lois. ‘ILere te will 
just leave the things out till they're wanted, then 
Pll be on hand, if she isn’t on the watch ; for its 
my delight to rig out young ladies for a horse- 
back ride—that is, young ladies as is ladies, 
spite of being bred up in the country, which I 
was myself. Now I suppose I may as well go in 
and take my scolding. I saw it was coming, safe 
enough, when she caught me at waiting on you; 
but, never mind, I’m used to it.” 

Though Lois proclaimed her readiness to take 
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«Why, this must have been done for me— 
entirely for me!” she exclaimed, thrilled with 
astonishment and delight by the delicate compli- 
ment. 

“Of course,” answered Lois. ‘ Moneygrams 
are always done on purpose; nothing but awful 
rich persons can afford them; that’s what gives 
them their names, I suppose. There, Miss, the 
habit is buttoned, and sits like a glove. My! 
what a figure you have got! No wonder Mr. 
Foster wants to coyer you all over with gold 
moneygrams. I would myself, if I was a gentle- 
man and a millioner. Not being that, just let 
me do over your hair a little, before I put the 
hat on; horseback riding is shaxy.”’ 

Gertrude sat down patiently, and allowed the 
maid to arrange her hair; for she was self-dis- 
trustful, and gratefully anxious to honor the 
toilet so generously bestowed upon her. 

When Lois had done her task, and surmounted 
Gertrude’s rich hair with the piquant little hat, 
the girl cast a shy glance at her figure in the 
glass, and blushed with pleasure as the graceful 
reflection smiled back upon her. ‘The long, 
sweeping skirt gave a style and queenliness of 
person that she had never dreamed of possessing. 
She was almost ashamed of her own exultant 
vanity, when she saw how curiously the maid 
was regarding her. 

Just then Mrs. Foster came into the room, and 
Gertrude turned to her. 

' Oh, aunt! isn’t the whole dress perfect ?” 
she exclaimed, sweeping across the room and 
kissing the good lady with enthusiasm. ‘ Did 
you order it, or am I altogether indebted to Mr. 
Foster ?”’ 

«J did not order it,” said the lady, with gentle 
gravity; ‘* but we must not permit Rufus to pay 
for it—that would hardly do. Still his taste 
gives us plenty of room for gratitude. It is a 
lovely dress.” 

“Oh, how good you are!” cried the girl. 
‘‘How shall I ever learn to live without you 
again 2” 

The lady made no answer in words, but a wish 
that had been lying deep in her heart from the 
time she first saw her niece, made itself visible 
in her eyes, and said more plainly than words 
could have done, 

‘© Oh, how I wish it were possible to keep you 
always with me!” 

“« Miss, the horses are at the door.’’ 

A footman said this, and vanished, while Ger- 
trude was giving a farewell kiss to her aunt. 
Before he reached the bottom of the stairs, the 
joyous young creature was following him, and as 
she stood a moment on the head steps, more than 
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one person turned to gaze admiringly upon the 
bright picture she made. 

With a slight bound, that scarcely needed the 
touch of Foster’s hand, Gertrude sprung into 
the saddle, and was instantly mistress of the 
beautiful chestnut animal, whose coat shone like 
satin in the afternoon sunshine, and whose limbs 
possessed all the grace and spirit of a reindeer. 

«« Ah, the beautiful creature!” cried Gertrude, 
patting that silken neck with her hand. «It 
will seem like riding the wind.” 

Mrs. Foster stood by the window as the elegant 
gentleman and the spirited girl rode off, moving 
slowly, much against the will of their thoreugh- 
bred horses. As they passed out of sight, the 
lady heaved a deep sigh. 

“Tf it could have been, my lonely life would 
have some brightness yet,” she murmured. “ But 
she has taken fate in her own hands, and in a 
short time wtll be called. from me. 1 think he 
fancies her. I am sure of it. Never since I 
came into the family has he ever seemed to care 
so much for any one. But ought I to wish it for 
her? Then again, is she a creature to struggle 
against poverty ?” 

Here the good lady fell into a deeper fit of 
musing, and left the window. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


‘CA GENTLEMAN in the reception-room, Miss. 
Ife inquired for Miss Harrington, and was anx- 
ious to know where she was gone, and when she 
would be home again, so I asked him in.” 

“A gentleman for Miss Harrington,” said 
Miss Foster, laying down her French novel with 
ayawn. ‘ From the country, I suppose. 
mer-looking, Stephen ?”” 

‘No, Miss, quite the gentleman.’’ 

“Quite the gentleman, and inquiring for Miss 
Harrington, You must be mistaken, Stephen. 
Now, tell me what is your idea of a gentleman ?” 

“He is tall, Miss—very tall; has a great head, 
with plenty of bright hair on it, curling a trifle at 
the ends, with eyes that smile their way right 
through one. Then he moveg like a war-horse, 
and speaks carelessly, like a king that knows 
he’s got to be obeyed. ‘That’s my idea of this 
gentleman, anyway.” 

Miss Foster flung down her book, and went 
up to the broad mirror that reflected half the 
room she was in. 

‘«« What a description,” she said, laughing, as 
she began to refresh her front hair with an extra 
puff. ‘You quite arouse my curiosity. Say 
that I will be down in a few minutes. Where is 
Mrs. Foster?” 
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“Gone out. The gentleman inquired for her, 
when I told him that Miss Harrington was not 
at home,’’ answered Stephen. 

“Very well, I will come in a znoment.’ 

When the door was closed, the young lady ca- 
ressed the frizzed hair on each side of her fore- 
head with both hands for a moment, then drew 
a mysterious little box from a drawer in her 
dressing-table, and seemed to be in closely confi- 
dential communication with the image that 
looked on her from the mirror, for both herself 
and the reftection grew rosier and rosier, and 
when the young lady turned away, there was a 
permanent flush over her cheeks. 

After shaking out the folds of her train, and 
smoothing the lace on her over-dress, she went 
down stairs, curious to see the strange person of 
whom the footman had given this graphic de- 
scription. She found Hart Webster waiting 
quietly in the reception-room. He arose to re- 
ccive her with the ease and grace of a finished 
oourtier. 

“You desired to see Miss Harrington,’ said 
the young lady, motioning that he should take a 
seat on the sofa, which she at once more than 
half occupied with her draperies. ‘She has 
gone out with my brother. They have hardly 
reached the Park yet, I should fancy, from the 
slow pace at which they rode.” 

“Then Miss Harrington has gone out to ride ?”’ 

“Yes,in the Park. My brother has just pur- 
chased a horse, half Arabian, I believe, and they 
are trying it for the first time. It is a beautiful 
animal. Mine is nothing to it, thongh Dusty- 
foot was of his selection ; but men are not so 
particular, you can imagine, when itis only a 
sister that is to be pleased.” 

“T was not aware that Mrs. Foster had ason.”’ 

“Oh, Iam not speaking of Mrs. Foster. She 
is only our step-mother. But you cannot be a 
close friend of Miss Harrington’s family if she 
has not informed you about Rufus. Young ladies 
are not apt to overlook him, I assure you. As 
my father’s representative, he counts for some- 
thing.” 

“T have never heard of him,” said Hart Web- 
ster; and the bitterness of a swift pang of jeal- 
ousy broke into his voice. 

Miss Foster laughed gently. 

«‘T wonder what Rufus would say to that. An 
intimate friend of Miss.Harrington and his ex- 
istence unknown. I am tempted to tell him of it. 
Why, she must be a paragon of modesty and dis- 
cretion. I thought all girls were proud of their 
conquests.” 

A momentary pallor came to Webster's face. 


He arose and examined a picture closely without | him broke forth in action. 
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seeing it. Miss Foster went on, pleasant as a 
June morning. 

“You can imagine how popular Miss Harring- 
ton must be with us. Rufus is the head of the 
house, as I may say. Father gave him the lion's 
share of everything, and if he chooses to monopo- 
lize our young friend, no one can help it.” 

Webster turned from his blind survey of the 
picture. His eyes were on fire, and the silken 
beard which shaded his mouth trembled. 

“The Park is not fur from here, I should 
judge,” he said. ‘TI will walk that way.” 

An idea flashed through the young lady’s 
brain, and she too arose. f 

“Let me suggest a better plan. You would 
never find our young couple alone, for the Park 
is large, and the paths intricate to a stranger. I 
will be your guide; of course you can manage 
a horse ?”” 

Webster smiled, but there was sarcasm rather 
than sweetness in the expression of his mouth. 

“Of course, we men from the country haye a 
pretty fair knowledge of horses,” he said. 

“T thought so,” answered Miss Foster, ring- 
ing for aservant. ‘* Now, as these selfish loy 
I beg pardon—creatures, have left me to.angnish 
at home, suppose we send for horses and follow 
them ?” 

Before Webster could answer, a servant obeyed 
the beil. 

“Stephen,” said the young lady, promptly, 
“have my brother's black saddle-horse and 
Dusty-foot brought out. Tell the men to be as 
quick as possible.” 

The man bowed and disappeared. 

«We shall give them a surprise, 1 faney,’’ she 
said, rendered bright and almost handsome by 
the spirit of mischief within her. ‘They will 
not thank us, perhaps, for breaking up a well 
planned {efe-a-tete ; but you will see our friend in 
all her glory, with her beauty, and Rufus for a 
companion. She is sure to make a sensation in 
the Park. Her face is new, and that counts for 
everything.” 

Webster made some answer, but to his dying 
day he never knew what it was. 
please his companion, however. 

“Now, with your permission, I will run up 
and get ready,’’ she said, airily. ‘They have 
cheated me out of my ride, and it is only re- 
turning good for evil when I take Gertrude’s 
friends where she can be seen to the best 
advantage.’ 

Webster saw the young lady depart, feeling 
as if some harassing dream held him enslaved, 
but the moment he was alone, the storm within 
He strode wp and 
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down the room like a roused lion, his superb { the door, and Miss Foster came down stairs in 
eyes were flooded with dusky light, his lips} her habit. He joined her in the hall, ran ahead 
moved passionately, and he thrust one clenched \ of her down the steps, waited fiercely till she 








hand into his bosom, as if to stay the throbbing 
of some wound. 
While he was walking up and down in this 


passionate manner, two horses were brought to 








reached the pavement, then lifted her with 
startling violence to her saddle, sprang on to the 
black horse, and the two rode away. 

(20 BE CONTINUED.) 
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A sypr1 set ‘neath an oaken tree, 
That stood alone on a yerdant lea, 
And carved on its trunk “neath a quaint d 
With a blade of steel that was keen and fine, 
Pensez-a noi, old ouken tree, 
Pensez a moi, remember me. 






The tree spread its boughs to the Summer breeze, 
Spread them far and wide, a prince of trees, 
And beneath its shade grewa goodly vine, 
That climbed the topmost boughs and did twine. 
Pensez a moi, old oaken tree, 
Pensez a moi, remember me. 


A stately dame in silken suit, 

Stood by the vine, at the oak tree’s foot, 

And smiled on the clusters fair that hung 

Whexze the vine to the oak’s rough branches ching. 
Pensez a moi, old oaken tree, 
Penzez «moi, remember me. 


A zephyr’s breath the vine-leaves stirred, 
In the boughs above caroled many a bird ; 
And the dame thought how fine a thing ’twould he 
To fill her stores from that yine-clad tree. 
Pensez a moi, old oaken tree, 
Pensex amoi, remember me, 


But she saw not the form that sat so mute 
Ou the other side, with one sandaled foot, 
Peeping out from beneath a skirt as green 
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As the oak’s dark glimmering emerald sheen, 
Pensez a moi, old ovken tree, 
Pensez a moi, remember me, 


The Autumn winds grew bleak and cold, 
The vine-leayes, crimpled and shrunken, rolled 
Over the sere brown earth, and the oaks green crest, | 
In russet hues was gravely dressed, 
Pensex a moi, old oaken tree, 
Pensez «moi, remember me, 


And the oaken tree at length was shorn 

Of the leafy honors it long had wo-n, 

And the vine all bare and fruitless hung 

To the roughened bark where it long had clung, 
Pensez a moi, old oaken tree, 
Pensez a moi, remember me, 


And years went by and Summers fled, 

And the lightnings struck the oak tree dead, 
And the vine was laid a broken thing, 
Beside the trunk where it needs must cling, 
Pensez « moi, old oaken tree, 

Pensez « moi, remember me, 


1 


And when only a blackened stump was left, 
Of grace, of beauty, of life bereft, 
Still might be read that graven line 
The sybil had traced with her weapon fine, 
Pensez a moi, old oaken tree, 
Pensex a moi, remember me, 
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. Tue patient-eyed cattle go slowly before her, 

A sweet milly odor impregnates the air, 

And softly the shadows fall round her and o’er her— 
The little mill maiden is wondrously fair. 

“Come Crummie, come Brownie, the damp dew is falling, 
Come hasten, oh hasten across the wide lea; 

Come Crummie, come Brownie,” her young voice is calling, 
“A shelteris waiting for you and for me!” 


Soft tinkle the cow-bells as now and then stopping 
To crop the green grasses, slow stoop the red kine; 

"Tween tinkle of cow-bells her low words are dropping 
From lips oversweet, and as mad’ning as wine. 

“Come Crummie, come Brownie, the damp dew is falling, 
Come hasten, oli hasten, across the wide lea; 

Come Crummie, come Brownie,” her young voice is calling. 
“ A shelter is waiting for you and for me!” 


A shelter awaits thee, oh dear little maiden, 
A home in my heart, and a place in my soul; 

I've never a thought that with thee is not laden, 
T've never a hope but that thou art its goal. 

“Come Crnmmie, come Brownie, the damp dew is falling, 
Come hasten, oh hasten, across the wide lea, 

Come Crummie, come Brownie,” her young voice is calling, 
“A shelter is waiting for you and for me.” 


The patient-eyed cattle go slowly before us, 
The night dew is falling upon her brown hair, 

The shadows are closing around us and o’er us, 
But lo, in our bosoms, the sunshine is there. 

“Come Crummie, come Brownie, the damp dew is falling 
Come hasten, oh hasten across the wide lea, © 

Come Crunmie, come Brownie,” her young voice is calling, 
“A shelter is waiting for you and for me !” \ 
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We give here a walking-costume. The material ) neck at the back, coming down about nine inches 
for this costume is plaid woolen serge, either, } below the waist, the end of which is trimmed to 








solid blocks of black and white, or the mixed 
plaids of blue and green. It is made with one 
skirt, just to touch, which is trimmed with 
two flounces, slightly full, cut on the bias, nine 
inches deep. These flounces are trimmed with 
worsted bullion fringe, two inches deep, mixed 
to match the material. There is a Polonaise 
waist, eut to fit the figure, buttoned from the 
throat all the way down the front. The edge of 
the Polonaise has a bias band of the material, 
two inches wide, and below that the fringe. As 
may be seen, this Polonaise is much shorter 
than those of last season. There is a box-plait, 
cut separate from the waist, and set on ‘at the 
Von. LXII.—15 


match the bottom of the Polonaise. This is 
belted in at the waist, and may be dispensed 
with if preferred. . A tight coat-sleeve, with a 
wide frill at the wrist, cut on the bias, and also 
trimmed with the fringe. These surges cost 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar per yard. 
Fifteen to sixteen yards will be required, and 
seventeen yards of worsted bullion fringe, from 
forty. to sixty cents per yard. A lighter and 
cheaper material than serge can be bought in 
plaids, from thirty-seven to fifty cents per yard. 

We next give a walking-suit. This suit is made 
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of two shades of brown Empress cloth or poplin. 
The under-skirt is of the dark shade, and per- 
fectly plain. The Polonaise is of the light color, 
and cut long and straight at the bottom, and 
hangs plain, without being looped in any place. 
The bottom of it is trimmed with a bias band of 
the dark material, three inches deep ; above that 
is a piping of the same material, put on to simu- 
late scallops. Pockets, trimmed with the dark 
shade, and also the cuff of the coat-sleeye. <A 
turn-down collar, and piping, like the bottom of 
the skirt, is continued around the arm. Hight 
yards of the dark color, and six of the light, will 
be required. There should be considerable 
contrast between the two shades, to make 
this costume effective. Poplin, at seventy-five 


cents per yard, is of very good quality. Of 
course, the more expensive ones are finer and 
better. 

We also give a walking-suit for a little Miss of 
twelve to fourteen years of age. 


This is to be 


made of any of the dark self-colored poplins— 
blue, maroon, or gray. The lower-skirt has a 
puff four inches deep, with two rows of narrow 
yelvet ribbon top and bottom. A yoke waist, cut 
round, with a short over-skirt, cut out in Van- 
dyke points, and bound with black velvet to 
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up the back, and trimmed to match, which is 
added for out-door costume. Sleeves are cut 
slightly open, or in the coat-shape, as may be 
preferred. A gray poplin, trimmed with dark- 
blue velvet, or crimson, would be very pretty 
for a little girl. From ten to twelve yards of 
poplin, and two pieces of velvet ribbon will be 
required. 

We next give the back and front of a black 
silk Polonaise for a young Miss. This garment 
is cut all in one, to fit the figure, and may either 
be made of black silk, cashmere, or of the same 
material as the dress. The trimming is very 





simple, being merely cut out in points, and. 
bound. either with the same material or with 
black velvet. Two rows of piping, or two rows 
of narrow velvet ribbon above the points. Open 
sleeves, ornamented with a bow at the back of 
the arm. There is a belt for the waist, which 
is ornamented with a bow and pointed ends, to 
be worn over the Polonaise, forming a little 
basque at the back. Four to five yards of silk 
will cut this garment, according to the age of 
the child. 





We give here a low-necked oyer-dress for a 


match. There is a large fireman’s cape, slashed ' little girl of six to eight years old. This is to. 
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be made of striped silk. The front is cut in the { five yards of new material will cut this little 
Polonaise style, and the back to fit the figure to } over-dress. 

ihe waist, where the skirt is fulled in at the side-} We conclude with a boy’s suit from eight to ten 
seams with plaits, and looped in the back. The} years old. To be made of light cassimer or vel- 
whole is pointed at the bottom, and bound with | veteen. The pants are gathered in with an elastic 
plain silk of the same color, with two rows of § - 
piping above the point. This piping also trims 
the waist, as may be seen. Bows of the plain 
silk down the front. Small, puffed sleeve. This 





same garment may be made high in the neck, 

and long sleeved, if preferred, and could readily } at the knee, and put upon an under-waist. The 
be cut out of some half-worn dress of mamma’s, } sack ig double-breasted. Pockets, cuff, and 
and worn over either a ruffled white skirt, or a} collar, trimmed with a dozen rows of narrow 
black one; or let the skirt be of plain silk or} braid, put on very close. Belted in at the 
delain the same color as the stripes. Four to ¢ waist. 
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We give, here, two new and very choice der} The one above is a trimming, or edging. The 
signs, in white embroidery, for under-linen. one on the following page is an insertion. |. 
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These are both simple and attractive, re-3 need only to be worked to make them univer- 
quiring but little application, and we are sure®* sally acceptable to our numerous readers. 
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This tunic is made of biue silk, or mohair, or ; and buttons like the front. The sash is of blue 
cashmere, and is trimmed down the front with } ribbon. We give, on the next page, a diagram, 
bias bands, -which are fastened by buttons covered } by which to cut this tunic out, viz: 
with the material. The front is slightly cut up{ No.1. Fronr or Tunic. 
at the side, giving the effect of an apron. Where No. 2. Back or Tunic. 
the back and side-piece join, there is a hollow} No. 3. Srpx-Prece. 
plait. The sleeve is trimmed with bias bands No. 4, S3Lexrve. 
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The petticoat, which is laid in large plaits, and { engraving,) may be made of any material; but 
3 : : 3 % : 
the skirt, which‘is cut in points, (as seen in the § would be most elegantif ade 4fthe same material. 
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Four reels of No. 10 Boar’s-Head 
crochet cotton of Messrs. W. Evans & Co., of 
Derby, two ounces of knitting cotton, No. 8, and 
an ivory mesh, No. 9. 

On a foundation begin with 25 stitches, and 
increase (by netting two in one at the end of 
every row) until there are 51 squares at each 


Materials : 


side. Continue without increasing for 48 rows, 
and then decrease by netting two together at the 
end of every row, until 25 loops only are left. 


The antimacassar should then be washed, and 
pinned out, that it may form into shape. Place 
it in a frame to darn, and this may be done ex- 
tremely well from the engraving; then add the 
-order and fringe. The former is plain netting, 
with a stitch in every one, except at the corners, 
when four must be worked in each. This is for 
the first round ; in the succeeding ones, one stitch 
only is to be worked in each. Finish by knit- 
ting on a rich fringe, three inches deep. 
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The materials for this’ design may cither’ be 
pieces of silk, or beads worked on canvas; but, 
in both cases, to give the proper effect, two shades 
of each of two colors, one other color and black 
will be required. 

A reference to the engraving will show that 
in the stars one half of each’ section is lighter 
and the other darker. ‘This’ part should be 
worked in two shades of some rich ¢olor. ‘The 
black part may be done by laying black velvet 
or narrow satin ribbon on, after the work is 
otherwise completed; and in this case, as a 
matter of course, the pieces which they edge 
must be proportionally larger. Hach quarter 
of the square is also done in two shades, those 


with the horizontal lines being the'darkest. A‘ 


third color is to be used for the small diamonds. 
As every shade of color can be obtained in silks, 
the following combinations will be found pretty : 
Two violets for the star, two ambers forthe square, 
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anda rich emerald-green for the diamonds; or, 
these latter colors may be reversed, Rich blue 
and brown, or blue and cerise, with amber dia- 
monds, would also look well. The various sec- 
tions may be enlarged to any required dimen- 
sions, doubled, or even trebled ;'and the squares 
may be worked in different colors, if a very gay 
effect is desired. red 

If beads be employed, they must be worked 
by the thread, on canvas, which must be selected 
for thé squareness of the meshes. Begin in the 
center of a square ; put on eight stitches in a 
straight perpendicular line; let the left row 
have eight also, but begin a stitch higher, and 
therefore slanting a little at the top. Suppose 
five rows are done so; then make every row 
one shorter at the beginning, but even at the 
top, until one bead’ completes the point. This 
js one section of the square, and if all are 
worked like it, according to the figure, the space 
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for diamonds will be clearly seen. The black ; must be taken that the canvas is of such a 
lines will oceupy the depths of two beads. As size that the beads quite cover two threads 
bead-work is so fashionable, this design, suit- each way. If the colors are judiciously chosen, 
able for a mat, table-coyer, or many other } and arranged as directed, the effect will assuredly 
purposes, will be found yery useful. Care prove attractive. 
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Materials: Coarse Penelope canyas, and two} In the next line the:cross-bar, comes precisely 
ounces each of Turkey red, blue, and black between every two of the former, so that a space 
eight-thread Berlin wool. } of three stitches is hetween the new bar and the 

With the black wool work in ordinary cross-} part which appears to form the top of the T. Of 
stitch a. stripe three stitches wide up the edge} course, at the edges, the bar can. be carried on 
of the bag, and another fifteen. stitches distant } one side only. 
from it. .Do as many of these black stripes. as The stripes are then filled in alternately with 
the width of the bag will allow, each one being ; red and blue, the entire design being worked in 
fifteen stitches from the last, and three stitches black. 
wide. Now work the cross-bars on the second of} | When these bags are not very large, it is quite 
these lines, by working 9, stitches, in length.on{ as. well to make them up at home as to give them 
each side of the bar, parallel with the 9th, 10th, } to a warehouse, They should be lined with tick, 
and 11th stitches from the bottom, and at the within which silk or sarsenet may be placed ; 
end of each add a piece which will give it the; but for a bag used in picnics, and such matters, 
form of the letter T, carrying the 9 inches to 12 nothing is nicer than green oil-cloth, merely 
in length, and five more above and. below it in} tacked in go,as to- be readily removed and 
* height. cleaned, 

Thus each T comes within three stitches of the | The edges should be finished with .a cord, to 
bar of black nearest to it. A similar one is placed } correspond with the bag, and the same will serve 
abovethis, with 19 stitches missed between thetwo } for handles, To make the top stiff, a. whalebone 
bars, and 9 stitches between the ends ofthe 1's, may be run in each, 
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This little basket, which is represented of half 


its real size in the illustration above, is intended 
to be placed on the table, to hold the ball of 
cotton or wool when knitting, or to receive ‘ends 
of thread The frame-work is made of cane, 
bent inte suitable shapes, fbur pieces of which, 
confined by asmall circle; and crossing each other, 
form the feet ; and four wider pieces, with a larger 
circle of cane at the top, and the sides of the 
basket. A small, flat piece of cardboard is. cut 
to fit the lower circle, and to it the violet silk or 
satin lining is fastened, the fullness of which 
comes out between the side canes round the 
basket, and this silk or satin must be cut double 
the length required to go round the upper circle 
of cane, and rather more than the depth between 
the two circles.. After gathering the lining at 
both edges, the upper one is to be fixed to the 
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larger cane circle by passing the thread round 
it between every stitch, and these stitches are 
hidden on the outside by, a ruche of satin ribbon 
to mateh; while the inside is trimmed with an 
embroidered ‘strip ef white cloth;icut in small 
Vandykes at the edges. The left-hand cut below 
gives the design for this embroidery, the flowers 
in which are worked with yiolet silk, in picot 
and feather stitch, with yellow, French knots 
in the center of each, and the tendrils and stalks 
with green and brown in fancy herring-bone. 
The cardboard cirele, to which the lower edge of 
lining is tacked, is first covered’ with a quilted 
lining of silk or satin to match the rest, and then 
has a ring cut out of white cloth, pinked out at 
both edges, and embroidered to correspond with 
that described abové, laid round it, the design for 
which is. shown in the right-hand cut below. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. must be subservient ‘to complexion, had been altogether for- 


Oxp AND New Conors.—The colors which are now called gotten. For example, no blue eyes can bear the propinquity 
“ old-fashioned,” that is to say the colors in vogue before the of the modern bright blues, without turning gray ; indeed, 
last two generations, were almost invariably more beautiful ) °Y°" blue eyes do not look blue now; no cheek can out- 
and becoming than those so fashionable now, bloom the. modern pinks and scarlets; it is because these 

The truth is that a color may be too pure. Modern dyers, colors Haye been brought to such a pitch of perfection that 
stimulated by the vulgar taste for more gaudy tints, have 80 they dazzle, but enhance nothing, and they haye the retri- 
much improyed in color-distilling and dyeing, that our mo- butive offect of not lasting. Tho antique colors, like the 
dern colors are hideous through their extreme purity. The Oriental ones, may haye faded, and probably did so, but they 
old-fashioned blue, which had a dash of yellow in it, and neyer showed either the change of time nor the stains of 
which looks sadly faded against tho fashionable staring ; V°'™ to anything like the same extent, nor so early, as the 
blues, was one of the most exquisite hnes eyer worn ; 80 Was modern colors; they were not so bright, though they were 
the warm dun yellow we see in old master’s pictures ; so was far more subtle, In those days one could put on a gown 
the soft, brownish crimson. Tho same remark applies to  half-a-dozen times without looking slovenly: it would look 
Oriental colors. The old Indian and Persian manufacturers, beautiful and good to the Inst. Ruskin says truly, that “no 
which will never grow old, look for eyer perfect and grand ; color: PEUODy, ae of high Grder ad ary OLE gna CSOT 
and this is not only due to the wondrous Oriental feeling able tints;”” and tbis is the secret of the antique colors—each 
for combining colors—it is partly duo to the imperfection of partook of some other; the very imperfection made them 
the colors they used. The reds are chiefly dull, tho blues the most perfect of all colors. Wo think we see, however, 
greenish, tho white yellowish or gray, the black half-brown : signs ofa reform. Of late, dun colors have been coming into 
this may be noticed in any old Indian carpet or shawl. use, Which help to soften down the glaring colors. Tho new 

But, alas! the Orientals are being demoralized by tho shades of olive, salmon, citron, and green-blue, are also very 
European mania for yulgar contrasts; and it is becoming lovely. 
more and more difficult to procure the old subdued mixtures. a 
In the goods they fabricate for the French and English Movuntine Autumn Lzaves.—As the time is now at hand 
markets, they are beginning to use the cheap imported for mounting autumn leaves, we give, at request, directions 
European dyes, although they still, through sheer ignorance, for that purpose. To begin with, the leaves must be care. 
adhere to the old patterns. Soon they may give place to the fully prepared before they are fit for mounting. They must 
modern bad ones, and we shall haye nothing better from the ¢ be gathered quite dry, placed immediately between sheets of 
East than we can make at home, as far as harmony of tints : coarse blotting-paper, and subjected for two or three days to 
and poetry of design are concermed, In fact, it is ean pressure ; the blotting-paper, meantime, should be frequently 
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impossible, now, to purchase an India; shawl with the old $ changed, They must be ironed, still between the blotting- 
beautiful colors. Not long age, we searched, all through the * paper, with a warm iron, until they are quite dry and smooth, 
Paris shops, for such @ one, and only succeeded, at last, by like paper. The ironing in most cases fixes the color, but it 
going over into the Rue de Bac, where we picked up/ one, makes the leaves brittle; they saould, therefore, be preserved 
that some impoverished grand dame of the Faubourg St. Ger- until they are needed between the leaves of a book (old exer- 
main was compelled to sell, and which had probably been im- $ cise or. copy-books are the best for the purpose ;) but care 
ported from India in the reign of Josephine. 3 should be taken that these are quite dry, as the’ leayes are 

It would really seem as if a certain amount of what, at injured by damp. When thus prepared they may be arrang- 
first thought, we might call imperfection, is necessary to } ed either’ in groups or scattered singly on a black or white 
beauty. The most permanently fascinating faces are not surface, and fastened by means of isinglass dissolved in hot 
those with the most regular features, In an Oriental carpet, } water, which is applied to the back of the leaf with a camel's 
or a Cashmere shawl, the pattern is nover carried out with } hairbrush, If mounted on Bristol board, they should be 
mathematical precision, as in the fabrics from the looms of } preserved, like a painting, with glass; if on a black surface 
Europe. ‘To this yery peculiarity the Turkish rugs/and In- } or on wood, they may be varnished with any thin varnish, 
dian starfs owe a good deal of their charm; . They are full, } suchas copal or the kind used by photographers, but they 
so to speak, of delightful surprises. The same remark may } should first be washed over with a thin coat of isinglass-size. 
be mado of the use of color by the Asiatics, Our perfect } On @ blagk ground all kinds of leaves look welk and if care- 
machinery cannot make the curiously charming fabrics that fully managed, will retain their color for years; on a white 
these poor people weave with their obsolete looms. We ground only the deepest and most brilliant tints should be 
have lost the strange charm of color which our ancestors in used; and these, if judiciously combined, produce very beau- 
the Middle Ages, in common with tho Orientals, once pos- } tiful effects. We can recommend this as a charming kind 
sessed to a great degree; and certainly we haye notimproved of fancy work ; it gives large scope for taste and ingenuity, 
on the ancient patterns; we haye to go back to them again } and imparts a tenfold interest to the country rambles which 
and again for our lace, for our brocades, and for our carpets. { it is necessary to take in quest of “materials” As many of 
We haye perfected our method, and lost our picturesque } the leaves most suitable for the work are very delicate in 
effects ; we have perfected our cdlors and lost our perceptions { texture and easily injured, you sbould provide yourselves on 
of, and feeling for, real beauty. Very few Americans, com- such expeditions a book with leaves of blotting-paper, stiff 
paratively, havea good eye for color, But the English are } covers, and an elastic band to keep all safe within, in which 
even more deficient, The true cause of the supremacy of the } to deposit any treasure you meet with, and thus at once com- 
French, in fashions, is that the Paris designers of costumes ; mence the process of pressing and drying. The above method 
excel in color as well as in form. we may add, of pressing and ironing is admirably adapted, 

To see the way in which some women dress, we might } for the preservation of flowers, ferns, and other betanical 
think that the old and true doctrine, that color in dress ’ specimens. 
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My Hero. By Mrs. Forrester. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers.—We have read this new novel with 
more pleasure than any one of the same kind that has ap- 
peared for years. It is that rare thing, an old-fashioned 
love story, and say what you will, as love is the master- 
passion of man, so a really good love-story will always be 
fresh and always interesting. “My Hero” is told in the 
form ofan autobiography. The incidents are well managed, 
the characters truly drawn, and the interest maintained 
from the first chapter to the Jast. The heroine herself is a 
yery fine delineation: we do not wonder she was loved so 
enthusiastically: hers was just the nature to inspire, not 
only a romantic, but a permanent, affection. The author is 
an Englishwoman, and already favorably known as the 
writer of “Fair Women;” but this is much the better story 
of the two. ‘The yolumo is handsomely printed. 


By His, Own Might, From the German of Wilhelmine Von 
Hillern, 1 vol. 12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & CO— 
This is a new noyel, by the author of “ Only a Girl,” a story 
that we took occasion to speak of when it first appeared, in 
the very highest terms. If anything, however, “By His 
Own Might,” is better than its predecessor. The incidents 
are well-managed, the tone is pnre, the characters natural. 
It has, indeed, that peculiarity, which distingnishes nearly 
every German fiction, and which robust minds call an ex- 
cessive sentimentality ; but there are plenty of readers who 
will like the novel all the better for this trait, The volume 
is handsomely printed and bound. 


Six Of One By Half a Dozen of the Other, An Bvery Day 
Novel, 1 vol.,12mo. Boston; Roberts Brothers.—This is more 
than a mere novel, it is a literary curiosity, for it is the joint 
composition of six different authors, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Adéline D. 'T. Whitney, Lucretia P. Hale, Frederic W. Lor- 
ing, Frederic B, Porkins, and Edward BH. Hale, have each 
contributed a portion of the work. The Erkmann-Chatrain 
stories, which are the joint composition of two French novel- 
ists, aro well known; but it is much more difficult for six 
persons to achieve a feat like this than for two. We com- 
pliment the double trio on success. 

The Reigning Belle. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 1 vol, 12 mo, 
Philada: 'T, B, Peterson & Brothers—The old subscribers to 
this magazine are already familiar with this story, which 
appeared in our pages last year. It is a novel of fashionable 
life, the scene being laid in New York. Its popularity was 
so great that it has now been ré-published in a handsome 
octavo volume. 

Get Thee Behind Me, Satan! By Olive Logan. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York; Adams, Victor & Co.—Tho subject of this book: is 
the woman-question, Marriage, divorce, free-love, servant- 
girls, and employment, are discussed in all their bearings. 
The opinions of the author are expressed with spirit and 
force. The book, though aggressive, is also suggestive. It 
js dedicated, in a few, well-chosen words, to her husband, 

‘A Good Investment. By William Flagg. 1vol.,8v0. New York : 
Harper and Brothers—A very excellent novel of American 
life, the scenes being laid principally in Ohio, but partly also 
in South Carolina. The story is full of local color. This, 
and “Kate Beaumont,” are the two recent additions to 
American fiction, which are most likely to live. 


A New Vonume began with tho July number, affording 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, Subscriptions will be 
taken for either six months ora year, No other two-dollar 
magazine in the country, we claim, can be compared with 
this one. “Peterson” gives, in every number, not less than 
eight pages more of reading matter than other magazines 
at the same price; gives also a colored pattern, which no 
other magazine gives; and gives a double-sized colored fash- 
ion, printed from a steel plate, while others give only litho- 
graphs, or plates of only half the size, Many magazines, 
that charge three or four dollars, are not so good as “ Poter- 
son.” The Portland (Me.) Monitor says:—* Only two dollars 
a year and equal to the best three-dollar magazine, Tvyery- 
body ought to haye a copy of it.” If persons wish back num- 
bers from January, they can be supplied. Additions may be 
made to clubs, at the price paid by the rest of the club. 
















































To Dress Our or Fasut0n is to make one’s self the subject 
of remark, a contingency which every woman ought to avoid. 
How would even a man like to go down street, in knee- 
breeches. and with powdered hair, as his great-grandfather 
did? Fora woman to be behind the fashion is as absurd. 
To make one’s self conspicuous, in any way, is a mistake, 


Now 1s rue Tome to begin to talk to friends and neighbors 
about joining in a club for “ Peterson” for 1873. Our arrange- 
ments for next year are such as will distance all competition, 
and render this magazine, more than ever, tho favorite of 
the ladies, Our premiums, too, will bo superb, In every 
way, the inducements to subscribe, and to get up clubs, will 
be unparalleled 


To Live For Yoursetr only is tho worst sort of selfishness. 
In the end it does not even bring happiness. The Great 
Father of All has wisely provided, that, just in proportion 
as wo try to make others happy, are we happy ourselves, 


INTELLECTUAL RECREATION is more useful than any other 
sort of relaxation, Better to read than to gossip. Botter a 
novel, or book of any kind, than the club or tavern. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


Goethe, His Life and Works. An Essay. By George A. 
Calvert, 1vol.,12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Mr, Calvertisa 
man of poetic insight and wide culture. He discusses Goethe 
in successive chapters, named “ Weimar and Italy,” “ Pootry 
and Science,” “ Schiller,” “ Friendships,” “ Loyes,” “aust,” 
and “Conclusion.” Hoe views the great poet, as these titles 
testify, from many and various aspects, and always has 
something to say incisive, and that gives one fresh ideas 
of the author of “Faust.” This, we know, is high praise. 
So much has been thought and written about Goethe, that 
it would seem impossible to write anything new. But Mr. 
Calvert, like Goethe himself, never “ wrote a line for pelf or 
power.” He has lived a quiet, studious, almost secluded 
life; the atmosphere of expediency has never reached him;5> 
truth, pure truth, is what he has always sought; he re- 
presents a class, rare everywhere, but, alas! rarest of all in 
‘America. Hence it is that he is a better judge of Geethe 
than most critics. In early life he know Goethe personally + 
ho has studied Goethe for fifty years: and the result is this 
capital book. 

Js It True? Tales, Curious and Wonderful, collected by the 
author of “ John Halifax.” 1 vol., 16 mo. New York : Harper 
and Brothers.—A series of tales, collected out of the folls-lore 
of various countries, and written, under the supervision of 
the editor, by various hands. They are intended for young 
girls, The work is one of the very best of its kind. 

Aytoun. A Romance, 1 vol. 8 v0. Philada: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co—A pleasantly told story, by an anonymous 
writer, and we think, a new one. Like all of the Lippin- 
cott publications, it is very neatly printed. 


Three Generations. By Sarah A, Emery. 1 vol., 8 vo. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard.—Fertile in incident, pure in tone, and 
full of pictures of past New England life. The illustrations, 
which are numerous, are by L. B. Humphrey. 

Memoirs of a Physician. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol., 8vo, 
Philada: T. B, Peterson & Brothers.—A new edition of one of 
the most popular of the novels of Dumas. The time of this 
story is laid in the first French Revolution. 

Little Grandmother. By Sophie May. 1 vol., 24 mo, Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard.—A. charming story for children, one 
of the “ Little Purdy’s Series.” It is illustrated. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


OPINIONS OF THE Press,—That our subscribers may know 
what is thought of “ Peterson’s Magazine,” as compared with 
other periodicals, we copy afew notices from the newspaper 
press. Says the Paterson (N. J.) Guardian :—“ In the matter 
of fiction, Peterson takes the lead among periodicals of its 
class.” Says the Wooster (0.) Democrat:—* Its stories are 
always excellent beyond comparison.” Says the Frankford 
(Pa.) Herald :—“ Excels in its illustrations, in which it is 
regarded as far ahead of all competitors.” The Mount Joy 
(Pa.) Herald says —‘ Keeps up with the best in excellence, 
and surpasses them all in cheapness.” The Fort Plain 
(N. Y.) Register says :—“It is impossible to conceive how a 
Ladies’ Magazine could be more handsome or perfect. Peter- 
son's is unquestionably the cheapest of the really good maga- 
zines.” The Waterville (Me.) Mail says:—“ An old favorite, 
whose popularity increases with eyery year.” The Cowans- 
ville (Canada) Observer says:—“ Far ahead of any other 
magazine of the same price published: in fact, equal to 
many of the higher-priced magazines.” We have hundreds 
of similar notices, 

Tue List or Novers published by T. B, Peterson & Bro- 
thers, is, on the whole, the best and most complete offered 
to the public, It comprises the works of Dickens, Scott, 
D'Israeli, Lever, Marryatt, Dumas, Cockton, etc., etc. Edi- 
tions of all these favorite authors are furnished, in good, 
legible type, and printed on stout paper, ata price to place 
them within the means of every one, This enterprising 
firm is constantly adding new books to their list. Among 
the best of the recent additions is ‘My Hero,’ by Mrs. 
Forrester, But the old favorites, Dickens, Dumas, etc., still 
hold their own, The number of these fictions annually sold 
would seem incredible to a stranger: they are counted by 
tens of thousands every year. 

Tub OLp-EsraBiisHeD MAGAziNEs, like “ Peterson,’ are 
always the safest for which to subscribe. There is no danger 
of their “collapsing” before the end of the year. They do 
not begin with colored fashions, steel engrayings, and all 
sorts of high-flown promises, and then come down, in the 
summer months, to wood-cuts, and no fashions.at all. Tens 
of thonsands of confiding subscribers have been “taken in” 
in 1872. For their own sakes, we hope they will be “too 
smart” to be taken in, in 1873. Subscribe fur “ Peterson,” 
or some other well-established magazine. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address Pererson’s MAGAZINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Canton, Adyer- 
tising Agent, No. 39 Park Row, New York. 

EXAMPLE FOR THE LApres.—Mnrs. J. 8, Bryetry, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has used her Wheeler & Wilson Machine over 
15 years; brought up and educated her family by stitching 
shirt-bosoms, the bindings on to leathern cap-fronts, and 
making coats, vests, pantaloons, and doing all kinds of 
family sewing; averaging sometimes $5 and $6 per day. 

“Never Lies Ipte.”—The Louisyille (Ill.) Ledger says — 
“Peterson’s Magazine never lies upon our table idle. It was 
gobbled up on Friday, and Sunday six young ladies wore 
its designs to church—that is, garments made after its 
designs.’ 

No Orner MacGaztne gives colored fashions printed from 
steel plates. Notice how inferior the faces, among other 
things, in other fashion-plates, are to Peterson’s. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M.D, 


No, TX.—TueE Inrant’s Foop. 


Quantity —The nurse and mother should be fully impressed 
with a realizing sense of the size of the infant’s stomach at 
birth—which is but a little larger than a thumb or a sickel- 
pear—before they prepare the “ample bowl” of nourish- 
ment forit. Besides, they should bear in mind that this 
little organ is feeble and tender, and incapacitated from di- 
gesting and converting into proper condition any consider- 
able quantity of food, be it ever so fit as to quality. 

Great and manifold are the evils inflicted upon the hap- 
less little being by a disregard of these two items in the in- 
fant economy; and so prevalent is the custom, and so per- 
tinaciously insisted upon, of feeding the child, it is not at all 
surprising that so many fail to outlive the period of infancy. 
We have known the newly-made mother robbed of her darl- 
ing babe, on several occasions, within forty-eight hours, by 
this. determined madness or folly of the nurse, of feeding her 
charge with crackers, soaked into a tenacious paste, by the 
half teacupful, and repeated every few hours! Conyulsions 
and death ensued, of course. In these cases, the mass pro 
duced a semi-paralyzed condition of the muscles of the 
stomach, and nature was not able to eject it by vomiting, 
Ail kinds of pap or panada are equally injurious, repeated 
with such mischievous industry by the nurse as to throw 
the poor infant into violent agony; and many more would 
perish were it not that, generally, the stomach revolts at the 
unnatural nourishment, and rejects it by a violent effort. 

Had not nature been thus kind in endowing the infantile 
ftomach with a sort of discriminating power, many more 
would die within a few hours after birth from absolute re- 
pletion by ignorant nurses. In a short time after such feed- 
ing, gases are extricated from fermentation of such ali- 
ment, and general discomfort causes the infant to cry. 
This is interpreted to signify hunger, and again its feeble 
powers of digestion are mercilessly taxed. This course fail- 
ing to quiet the child, it is presumed (and very correctly, 
forsooth !) to be troubled with “wind,” and the helpless crea- 
ture is then dosed with catnep, balm, or soot teas, or even 
with a little weak toddy! Finally, before relief is obtained, 
it will, perchance, be jolted upon the knee of the nurse, and 
then kind nature comes to its relief, as before said, either by 
yomiting, or by profuse alvine discharges. 

We feel it to be incumbent upon us to impress these mat 
ters upon the careless nurse, or unconcerned mother, even 
at the charge of needless repetition, in order to faithfully 
discharge our duty in behalf of those helpless beings, who 
are so entirely dependent for their existence and well-being 
on the management of others, whether we receive frowns 
and censures, or approving smiles from one or the other, 

One tablespoonful of fresh milk from a well-fed, healthy 
cow, mixed with two of warm water, and sweetened with a 
little loaf-suger, constitutes a full repast for one time; and 
this should not be repeated as ignorance may dictate, or a 
mischievous custom sanction, but only at intervals of two or 
three hours during the day, and much less frequently during 
the night. This course should be pursued until the mother 
be able to furnish the necessary supplies. 

The great cause of so many deaths among infants who are 
from force of circumstances, obliged to be “raised by hand,” 
does not arise so much from that fact, or want of the breast, 
asa want of proper habits, formed in conformity with the 
actual requirements of nature, .as herein pointed out. 

Apart from the immediate evils likely to result from the 
practice of feeding, there is danger of implanting the seeds of 
future ill-health, creating an unnatural appetite, or forming 
habits of gluttony. It ought to be the concern, therefore, of 
every nurse, and every parent, not only to protect their nurs- 
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lings from injury, but to be well assured in their own minds, 
that their own officiousness be not the greatest evils from 
which the tender offspring suffers. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


HEALTH IN RELATION T0 Beavry.—The first great law of 
beauty, as of health, is cleanliness. Pure water is the best 
of all agents of cleanliness. It is most favorable to the 
beauty of the skin and complexion when lukewarm. After 
such a bath, the skin becomes softer, more flexible, sleek 
and glossy. The body should always be rapidly and thor- 
oughly dried, and a brisk walk or some active exercise’ or 
other for a few minutes afterward, will be advantageous. 

The various Russian and Turkish baths, the effect of all of 
which is to force the perspiration, are not favorable to the 
beauty of the skin. A simple vapor-bath, with moderate 
rubbing, may be allowed, but not the floods of hot steam, 
followed by dashes of ice-water, and the dislocating process 
of shampooing. The ancient practice of anointing the body 
after bathing with oil ‘and perfumed unguents, was fa- 
yorable to the health and beauty of the skin, and might be 
reyived with advantage. There are various emollient and 
perfumed baths, which are in great favor with the luxurious, 
These are composed of oil, milk, buttermilk, or various aro- 
matic herbs. The famous beauty of the old French Direc- 
tory, Madame Tallien, was in the habit of bathing herself in 
strawberries and cream. The best of all emollient baths is 
that made of bran and water. Flax-seed is also a good ingre- 
dient. Forsn aromatic bath, there is nothing better than 
lavender, which derives its name fromits use. The French 
pote d’amandes, made of almonds, ground rice, orris root, es- 
sence of lavender, cloves, etc., is often added by the Parisian 
dames to their baths, and its effect is highly appreciated by 
them. 

Exercise, in the open air, and at all seasons, is a prime 
promoter of health. Walking, when not carried to an ex- 
cess, is one of the best methods of exercise. It acquires a 
regularity of movement, favorable to graceful development, 
especially of the chest and lungs. Taken with a pleasant 
companion, or ina narty of three or four, it is better than 
when takenalone. You should walk briskly, so as to quicken 
the circulation, bring a good warmth to the skin, and in- 
duce a moderate perspiration. Horseback exercise is parti- 
cularly favorable to female form, attitude and grace, It is, 
moreover, held to be the best preventive of an excessive 
plumpness. 

Dancing is also an excellent exercise, but not as itis gene- 
rally practiced, Nothing, in fact, can be more hurtful to the 
health than the fashionable balls in overcrowded rooms, 
where the atmosphere is hot and pestilential, the excitemen 
intense and sensual, and the indulgence in eating and drink- 
ing excessive and untimely. The dance, to be healthful, 
should be in the open air, or in well-ventilated rooms, and 
should consist not of the stiff, mincing paces of the modern 
beau and belle, but of the hearty shake-downs and double- 
shuffles of their grandmothers and grandsires. The game of 
battle-dore and shuttle-cock is good, and so is the croquet now 
in vogue; but both should be played always in the open air, 
and with an out-door freshness of spirit, and not the tame- 
ness of drawing room attitudes and manners, 

Gymnastics, or calisthenics, as they are sometimes called, 
should be a branch of all education, and especially of that 
of girls. Anthropology, or in fact any other ology, is com- 
paratively unimportant, when compared with that art which 
is essential to the development of the physical vigor and 
beauty of woman. It was in the gymnasium where the 
Greek woman formed herself into that immortal model of 
graceful proportion, which all admire and strive to imitate ; 
but neither medern art, nor nature, unless rarely, can reach. 

Finally, the best means of acquiring and preserving good 


DEPARTMENT.—HORTICULTURAL. 
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looks, and eyen health, is the proper culture of the under- 
standing and affections. A quick intelligence, and a gentle 
sentiment, will be reflected purely in the coarsest medium, 
and endow the homeliest face with an attractiveness beyond 
that of all charms of mere form and complexion. Good- 
humor has more to do with good-health than is generally 
supposed. They re-act upon each other, 








HORTICULTURAL, 


Miscei.anrous Direcrions ror Autumy.—At no time of 
the year is promptness in garden-work more required than 
in the autumn. ‘The wet and cold weather comes upon us 
now, with an entire disregard of our inclinations or conve- 
nience. Flower-beds, so lately glorious in their summer 
beauty, are broken down and deformed by heavy rains; and 
mildew and rottenness are quickly developed under the lux- 
uriant foliage. At such times a nipping frost is almost a 
blessing; for it enables us to clear away the beds and bor- 
ders, and put them in winter trim; but, as this catastrophe 
may not occur yet for some weeks, we must adopt another 
policy, and endeayor to dress up our prostrate and ruffled 
flowers. Overgrown branches may be cut away, fo let in 
more light and air to what remains; all dead stems and 
leaves must be removed, and everything that has done bloom- 
ing, be either taken into winter quarters or thrown upon 
the rubbish heap. By a little care in this way, neatness, at 
least, may be kept up some time longer, and every facility be 
given for such flowers to bloom as the season will admit of. 

Herbaceous plants should now be got into good trim, by 
cutting down all the stems, and by lessening the roots, if 
necessary. Tverything of this kind will deteriorate, if the 
old stock is left untouched, year after year; a division should, 
therefore, take place, occasionally, care being taken to throw 
away the centers, and to preserve the outer parts of the 
clumps. Pansies should now be brought into the state they 
are intended to keep till they bloom in the spring, all the 
old and hollow stems being cut away; the soil, round about 
each plant, may be forked up a little, and brought lightly 
under and about the new shoots; this will assist drainage, 
and also help to protect the plants from frosts. 

We wish our readers would try experiments with tho 
better kinds of Fuchsias, as to their power of standing frosts 
out of doors, as the old varieties do. It would be a greatad- 
vantage to get strong shoots in the spring, from old roots of 
the flower, springing up from the soil as the F. coccinea and 
¥. virgata will after the hardest weather. Where the stock 
is large, it will be worth while to leave some robust plants 
in the ground, to cut them down as soon as the frost ap- 
pears, and to place conical piles of sawdust or ashes over 
each. Many plants have had the reputation of being tendor 
until, by accident, they have been found to be hardy; and, 
perhaps, this may be the case with this superb ornament of 
the garden. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Tn the Middle States, many and varied aré the duties which 
devolve on the gardener at this season; not only do the 
growing crops demand attention, but seeds are to be sown to 
provide the necessary plants for the ensuing spring. Toots 
are to be divided and re-set; Strawberry-beds planted, etc. 
Cabbage, Landreth’s Large York and Early Yors, sow to plant 
out in autumn, or box up in cold frame to keep till planting- 
time in spring; the latter end of the month will be time 
enough to sow in the latitude of Philadelphia. Zurnips, the 
Early Dutch and Red-Topped, may be sown within the first 
week of the month, if failure has attended earlier efforts. 
In some sections the fy devours the early sowing; they are 
less voracious after the nights become cool and dews heavy. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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Celery, earth up. Corn Salad, Scurvy Grass, and Chervil, sow 
for winter salad. Lettuce, sow for spring planting, the plants 
to be kept ducing winter in cold frames. Spinach, sow early 
in the month for autumn use; iater for winter and spring. 
Turnips and Ruta Bagas cultivate. 

In the South the work in the garden has again commenced 
in earnest. Draw up earth to the Fea Vines, and stick as 
they advance. It is not too late to plant Beans; transplant 
Cabbage, sown last month; Landreth’s Early York and 
Large York Cabbage may still be sown; toward the close of 
this and the forepart of next month, sow Drumhead, Flat 
Dutch, and Drumhead-Savoy Cabbage, to come in early in 
the spring, and to secure a good supply sow liberally; the 
flies will have their share. Transplant Cauliflower and Broc- 
coli. Sow Turnips. Potatoes, planted last month will require 
culture, Onions may be sown for a general crop, if buttons 
to plant are not at hand. Carrots, sown now, will be fit for 
use in December. Spinach may be sown from time to time, 
Endive also. Celery plants need tillage. Lettuce may be trans- 
planted. Sow Radishes frequently. 

The inexperienced gardener may recur to what has been 
said under the head of August—perchance some hint has 
there been dropped which may be useful to him; at the same 
time let us advise him to exercise his own judgment in much 
that may demand his attention. Self-reliance is invaluable, 
and*an occasional failure will be well repaid by the ex- 
perience it may bring. One thing he will sureiy learn, that 
to succeed with any crop, the first requisite is Good Seed ; 
in vain will he sow, and plant, and water, if he is enticed to 
purchase seeds of doubtful quality by the quotation of low 
prices. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 


45 Bvery receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Beef Potted—Take three pounds of lean beef, salt it two 
or three days with half a pound of salt, and half an ounce of 
saltpetre; divide it into pieces of a pound each, and put it 
into an earthen pan just sufficient to contain it; pour in half 
a pint of water, cover it close with paste, and set in a slow 
oven for four hours. When taken from the oven pour the 
gravy from it into a basin, shred the meat fine, moisten it 
with the gravy poured from the meat, and pound it thor- 
oughly in a marble mortar, with fresh butter until it be- 
comes a fine paste; season it with black pepper and allspice, 
or cloves pounded, or nutmeg grated; put it in pots, press it 
down as close as possible, put a weight on it, and let it stand 
all night ; next day, when quite cold, cover it a quarter of an 
inch thick with clarified butter, and tie it over with paper. 

Croquets—Chop very finely any sort of cold meats with 
bacon or cold ham, rub a teaspoonful of summer savory very 
fine, pound twelve allspice very finely; boil one egg hard; 
and chop it very fine, and one onion minced fine; mix all 
this together, then grate a lemon, and add a little salt; 
when well mixed, moisten it with walnut catchup, form it 
into pear-shaped balls, and dredge well with flour; at the 
blossom ends stick in a whole clove. Then have boiling fat 
or dripping in the pan, dredge each pear again well with 
flour, lay them in the boiling fat; and fry.a nice brown; 
then take them out, and lay on a soft cloth, in a hot place to 
drain. Serve hot. 


To Roast Partridges,—Rightly, to look well, there should be 
a leash (three birds) in the dish. Pluck, singe, draw, and 
truss them; roast them for about twenty minutes; baste 
them with butter, and, when the gravy begins to run from 
them, you may safely assume that the partridges are done. 
Place them in a dish, together with bread-crumbs, fried 
nicely brown, aud arranged in small heaps. Gravy should 
be served in a tureen apart. 


Lobster Rissoles—Boil the lobster, take out the meat, mince 
it fine; pound the coral smooth, and grate, for one lobster, 
the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs. Season with Cayenne 
pepper, a little nutmeg, and salt. Make a batter of milk, 
flour, and well-beaten eggs—two tablespoonfuls of milk and 
one of flour to each egg. Beat this batter well, and mix the 
lobster with it gradually, till it is stiff enough to roll into 
balls the size of a large plum, Fry in fresh butter, or thq 
best salad oil, and serve up either warm or cold. 


VEGETABLES. 

Baked Tomatoes —Take off the stalks from the tomatoes: 
cut them into thick slices, and put them into a deep baking 
dish ; add a plentiful seasoning of pepper, and salt, and but 
ter; cover the whole with bread-crumbs; drop over these ¢ 
little clarified butter; bake in a moderate oven from twenty 
minutes to half an hour, and serve very hot. This vegetable, 
dressed as above, is an exceedingly nice accompaniment to 
all kinds of roast meat. The tomatoes, instead of being cut 
in slices, may be baked whole; but they will take rather 
longer time to cook. 

Spinach.—Pick and wash perfectly clean two or three 
pounds of spinach, put it into a sauce-pan with a little water, 
and let it boil till quite done. Turn it out on a hair-sieve to 
drain, throw the water away, and pass the spinach through 
the sieve. Put a good lump of butter into a sauce-pan with 
a pinch of flour; mix well, add the spinach, pepper, and salt 
to taste, and a little milk; stir well and serve. 


DRINKS. 

Bottled Lemonade.—Dissolve half a pound of loaf sugar in 
one quart of water, and boil it over a slow fire; two drachms 
acetic acid, four ounces tartaric acid; when cold, add two 
pennyworth of essence of lemon. Put one-sixth of the above 
into each bottle filled with water, and add thirty grains of 
carbonate of soda; cork it immediately, and it will be fit for 
use. 

Soda Water in Bottles—Dissolve one ounce carbonate of 
soda in one gallon of water; put it into bottles in the quan- 
tity of a tumblerful or half a pint to each; having the cork 
ready, drop into each bottle half a drachm of tartaric or 
citric acid in crystals; cork and wire it immediately, and it 
will be ready for use at any time. 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Fig. 1—Wakine-Dress or Gray Anpaca.—Tho skirt is 
made with two scant flounces, each headed by three bias 
bands of silk of a darker shade than the alpaca. The waist 
is mado with a plain, pointed basque at the back, and a 
deep apron front, and is trimmed with a bias band of silk, 
and arow of large buttons covered with silk. The sleeves 
are half-wide; with a plaiting of alpaca inserted in the 
bottom, forming a ruffle. Gray straw hat, trimmed with a 
white and gray plume. Gray veil. 

Fig. 11.—CarriaGE-Dress OF PEAcH-CoLorep 81LK.—The 
skirt is trimmed with one plain ruffle, headed by a band of 
black velvet. The loose Polonaise has a finish of blacik 
velvet, and black ball fringe, and a large bow of black velvet 
at the waist behind. Straw bonnet, trimmed with blue and 
black feathers. 

Fic. 111.—Hovse-Dress.—The lower-skirt of which is of 
dark claret-colored velvet, made quite plain; the upper-skirt 
is of rich crimson silk, very much puffed up at the back, and 
with the front trimmed with five ruffles; two long ends of 
the velvet fall from beneath the trimming of silk at the side. 
Sleeves rather loose, with lace under-sleeves, and a heavy 
fall of Valenciennes at the neck. 

Fig. 1v.—WALKING-Dress oF OLtvE-Brown CASHMERE.— 
The skirt has one deep flounce, headed by a scant quilling 
of the material of the dress; a second quillingis placed some 
distance above. The Louis XV. basque has a deep vest, and 
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is richly braided down the points and around the skirt; it is 
slightly looped up at the sides. Coat-sleeves, with deep 
cuffs, Felt hat, trimmed with white and blue plumes, and 
bows of black velvet. 

Fig. v.—House-Dress or Sresi-CoLorep GRrenavine, Pr- 
quep wir Crarer-CoLorep Frounces Over A Gray Sink 
Skirt—The grenadine skirt is composed of four wide 
flounces at the back, and of five narrower flounces in front, 
with a small apron above them, fastened back by a bow and 
ends of steel-colored ribbon. The high waist is round and 
open in front, with a deep basque at the back, the sleeves 
rather wide, and cut up on the back, and with the flounces 
are trimmed with quilling of steel-colored ribbon, headed 
by a row of claret-coiored velvet. 

Fig. yr—Water-Proor O10aK or Brus C1orn.—The 
Colleen Bawn Cape has a flat nood on it, and with the hot- 
tom of the éloak, is cut in shallow scallops, ‘and bouna with 
alpaca braid. 

¥ia. vit.—Hovse-Dress.—The skirt is of gray cashmere, 
trimmed with one deep flounce, put on in box-plaits, headed 
by a full quilling, bound with silk; the upper-skirt is. of 
de laine, striped in two shades of gray; it hangs long at the 
back, is very much rounded at the sides where it meets the 
pack of the skirt, and is cut in shallow scallops, and bound 
with silk, The waist is made with shallow points, back and 
front, and the coat-sleeves haye deep cuffs, scalloped. A 
fichu of white muslin, trimmed with black velvet, is worn 
over the body. 

GeneraL REMARKS.—The new fall silks and cashmeres, 
etc., are of the rich, dark tints worn last spring, such as gray- 
greens, olive-greens, cypress-green , plum color, indefinite 
plues and grays, and so on through all the gamut of colors. 
These are for street and ordinary wear, while for evening 
wear the colors are very pale and light; and, besides, the old 
vivid tints have a faded look. As we have said elsewhere, 
while alone, these pale shades are unbecoming, they com- 
bine with other colors much more harmoniously than if 
they were more decided. 

There have been many efforts made, during the few past 
years, to revive brocaded silks, but with little success. They 
haye appeared again this fall, though it is too early yet to 
predict the favor with which they will be received. 

Those who still fancy the Dolly Varden style will probably 
like the brocaded and figured tunics, Polonaises, etc., to wear 
over plain petticoats; but fasion is so fickle, that cyen now, 
in Paris, the Dolly Varden is being discarded, and skirts will 
be worn, profusely trimmed to the waist. On the back 
pbreadths there is to be asuccession of narrow flounces to the 
top, and in front a row of horizontal bars or stripes, and 
each stripe is to have a large bow in the center. These bows 
decrease in size as they ascend to the bodice, upon which 
they are continued. This style is quite Louis XIV, Our 
fifth figure in the colored plate is made in this style in the 
pack, but with-a different front. Woolen goods will not look 
well in this style, and for such materials a plain tunic or 
coat, with a cape, will be worn. These tunics can be belted 
in at the waist, if desired, and the depth of the cape is left 
to the taste of the wearer; some button close down in front, 
and some are left partly open, all reaching to the trimming 
of the under-skirt, For cold weather these coats or tunics 
will be made of cloth or velvet, and wadded, 

Bonnets haye not as yet undergone any decided change, 
but the variety of styles, during the past year, has been so 
great, that no new fashion is needed, it is only a change that 
is wanted. 

}air-Dressina has undergone a complete revolution, but 
not always with success. After wearing the hair hanging 
down almost to the middle of the back, at this present mo- 
ment, we see it brought up right to the top of the head; the 
nape is left bare, is merely ornamented with a few light 
curls coming from the top of the head, on which rises @ 





scaffolding of loops and curls, confined by a high and wide 
plat. Seen in profile, this coiffure looks something like a 
fireman’s helmet. Decidedly fashion is little inclined to 
half measures! Instead of proceeding by slow degrees to 
this transformation, we jump at once from a coiffure hanging 
half-way down the back to one towering toan absurd height 
above the head. 

We feel bound to caution our readers against these sudden 
changes. The coiffure is a very delicate point, which re- 
quires to be treated with great consideration; for, as we 
think, itcannot be uniform, secing that no one style can 
possibly suit all physiognomies. This new fashion may be 
approached more or less closely, bat for every person to 
adopt it strictly, is quite out of the question, 

Women who have the forehead low, and the hair growing 
forward, must always comb it back from the temples; those 
who, on the other hand, have a wide expanse of bare fore- 
head, cannot do better than wear the Russian bandeaux, 
which come over the top of the forehead, andimpart a charm- 
ing softness to the eyes. Women who have a fine neck will 
gain by leaving the nape uncovered, and those who have not, 
should allow the hair to hang down. Itis altogether a ques- 
tion that each person must decide for herself, and requires 
no further comment. We therefore content ourselves with 
these general indications. 

Amona orer InnusrRratrons, in the front of this number, 
are engravings of a collar of cambric and Valenciennes lace, 
forming a frill, a turned-down large, square collar, and double 
long points edged with lace. Under-sleeves to match. Also 
an Abbot collar of muslin and Valenciennes. Also a collar, 
composed of a frill of plaited muslin and-a large cambric 
linen collar, open en chale, with embroidered corner and 
velvet bow. Also a cambric linen collar, rounded in front, 
trimmed with lace and a coquille, 

Tire NATIONAL Dress trimming is a newarticle, just intro- 
duced, and which is destined, we think, to be yery popular. 
It is intended for Black Alpacas and Mohair, is very stylish, 
and can be bought much cheaper than it could be made at 
home. It can be had of various patterns, and is something 
unlike anything ever introduced before. 

Tan BureaLo Branp Alpaca, and the Beaver Brand Mo- 
hair still keep up their popularity. No articles, ever intro- 
duced, have been, on the whole, so serviceable, elegant and 
economical, The best proof of this is that they maintain 
their position, in public favor, in face of all opposition. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Wig. .—Lirten Girv's Dress or Wurre Prqus.—Tho 
apron front is composed of several strips of wide English 
embroidery, each strip and the sides edged with worsted 
edging; the jacket-waist is of pique, but the sleeyes are of 
jaconet. “Small, straw, Chinese ‘hat, trimmed with black 
velvet. 

Fra. 1.—Youna Grrw’s Dress or Buur Poprin.—The skirt 
has one narrow ruffle at the bottom, headed and edged with 
Tom Thumb fringe. ‘The upper-skirt is composed entirely 
of white muslin, the bottom ornamented with English em- 
broidery. Blue sash around the waist. Straw hat, trimmed 
with blue ribbon and black velvet, 

Fira, 11.—Boy’s Costume or Murerrry-Cororep Kersry- 
MER,—The trousers come to the knee, and the long jacket is 
rather loose, and bound simply with braid of the color of 
the costume. 

Fro. 1v.—Larrin Grew’s Dress or Cxrstnut-BrowN CAsH- 
merE.—Both skirts are quite plain, the upper one being of 
a rather lighter shade than the under one. The braces 
are of India rubber, of the color of the under-skirt, and tie 
at the back, forming a sash. Brown straw hat, trimmed 
with ribbon of the two shades of brown of the dress. 
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BLACK PURE MOHAIRS 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER FOR AUTUMN WEAR. 
These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of the leading 
Dry Goods Retailers throughout the United States. 
4a5- Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket is 
attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the Buffalo or 
Beaver. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of these Brands for the United States. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
es 

CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a@ novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by deaters in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
128 Second Avenue, N.Y. Winter Session begins 1st of 
October. Wor particulars, address the Secretary, 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D. 
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LNABLE AMERICAN WATCH 
a \ATHEMARKET. EVEAY 


VM ae ey ak WATCH GUARANTEED BY 
“WANDING SPECIAL CERTIFICATE. 


z WATC cu ES 2 SEND FOR DESCRLETIVERAICELIST 


CE.Howard &Co.9, 
1S MAIDEN LANE. NEW YOR! 
HAT TO FEED THE BABY, 
Anp How 70 Grow Heattuy Curpren. 
A Treatise on the Functions and Nature of Food. 
Mailed gratis to applicants. 
0. 8S. HUBBELL, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
' 1410 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 


work for us than atanything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, 
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DRESS MAKING MADE EASY 





THE NATIONAL DRESS TRIMMING 


bearing the above “trade-mark,” and manufactured exclu- 
sively by us, is endorsed and recommended by the leading 
Fashion Magazines throughout the country, and the most 
eminent Dress-Makers in New York City, as being the most 
beautiful and best adapted trimming for Black Alpaca and 
Mohair Suits. 


4ay- This Trimming can be obtained through the princi- 


pal Dry Goods Stores throughout the United States. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, New York. 


For FAMILIES the UNEQUALED STRENGTH and PURITY of 
PARR SD eee 

Ask alee 87-000). 
DELICIOUS EXTRACTS: OF THE CHOICEST FRUITS. 


ARE TREBLING SALES FOR DEALERS, ‘ITE BEST, 















White Glycerine penetrates 
the skin without injury, eradi- 
cates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth-patches, Black Worms or 
Grubs, Impurities and Discol- 
orations of every kind, leaving 
it smooth, soft, pliable, and of 
that perfect clearness and 
purity, which constitute the 
really beautiful complexion. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, N.Y., 
and by all Druggists, 
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IT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 


AND BETTER WORK, 
Than any other machine. 
OFFICES IN ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


IN AMERICA. 


IMBALI’S NEW METHOD 

} FOR REED ORGAN. 
The latest, largest, and by far the best Cabinet Organ In- 
structor published. Contains complete and thorough in- 
structions and a large amount of beautiful Reed Organ 
Music. Teachers are especially requested to examine 
Kimball’s New Method. By Horace E. Kimball, 168 large 
pages. Price $2.50. Copies Mailed, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





LLIAM J. CARLTON, ADVERTISING AGENT, 89 
Park Row, New York. 


ARK your clothing with Payson’s Indelible 
Ink. All druggists and stationers keep it. 
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CLAUDIA. [See the Story “ Two Kisses.) 











CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR OCTORER. 
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HOME-DRESS. LACE FICHU. BONNET. 
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WALKING-DRESS. FPICHU FOR AFTERNOON, BONNET. 























STYLE OF DRESSING THE HAIR. 
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LIVENING SONG. 


English version by J. E, CARPENTER, Music by FRANZ ABT, 


As published by SEP. WINNER, & SON, 1003 Spring Garden Ys SORE Serine pease Philadelphia. 





Rather slow. 
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EVENING SONG. 
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MS hiGle women rene Good-night, good-night ! 
Maid + es Good - night, ete. 
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Good - night, good - night! 
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3 Bleaker winds the flowers benumbing ; 4 Man now seeks his peaceful dwelling, 
On the hearth the cricket sings ; Circles round the ruddy blaze, 
Home the laden: bee flies jmimming, Of the sweets of labour telling, 
And the drowsy bat is coming, Till his heart with raptre swelling 
Darting on his leathern wings. Grateful gives his Maker praise. 


Good-night ! Good-night! 
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TWO KISSES. 





BY MALCOLM 


ALLYNE. 





A tone stretch of hard road, the noonday sun 
streaming down on it with fervent heat. Slowly 
plodding his way along it was a hoy—a boy who 
was dusty and tired. 

But though the road was dry and hot, and un- 
comfortable, to the right and left were fields 
red with clover-blossoms They were such a con- 
trast. to the read, that the boy felt as if he wanted 
to get over there and lie down and sleep, with the 
fragrance of the clover about him. Presently he 
came to a place where a tree stood just within 
the field. «I will rest a little while under it,” 
he said, and climbing the fence, he sat down in 
the leafy shade. A cool breeze fanned his fore- 
head as he removed his cap. Far off he could 
hear the low of cattle and the song of laborers. 
‘here was no cloud in the sky above. All nature 
seemed smiling beneath the blessing of heaven. 

Directly the rustle of the leaves, above the 
boy's head, grew almost inaudible to him: the 
hum of the bees in the clover seemed to recede 
further and further; finally, his head dropped 
over on his arm, and he was sound asleep. 

The face of the sleeper was a handsome one, 
but it was pale, and it had lines in it too firm 
for his years. That he had both intellect and 
will was apparent at a glance. 
fifteen years old. 

He had slept, perhaps, for half an hour, when 
the sound of carriage-wheels awoke him. He 
raised himself to a sitting posture, hardly realiz- 
ing where he was. The carriage stopped. It 
contained, beside the driver, only one occupant 
—a little girl about three years younger than 
the boy. 

«Are you sick?” asked the sweetest voice in 
the world, as a lovely face peeped out between 
the curtains of the carriage. ‘I thought you 
might be, when I saw you lying there, and so 
I told James to stop.” 

«No, thank you,” answered the lad, blushing; 
and springing to his feet, he advanced to the 
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He was about 


‘side of the carriage. 








«T was only resting. I 
think I must have fallen asleep.” 

There was a short pause. The boy looked at 
the girl’s face in undisguised admiration. Never 
had he seen anything so beautiful; never had he 
met any one so exqisitely dressed. It was like 
a vision out of Paradise. He glanced down at 
his travel-soiled garments, and then at her snowy 
muslin, so spotlessly clean. ‘ Ah!’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘ she is some rich man’s daughter ; and 
I, I have only the bundle I carry over my shoul- 
der, and a few dollars in my pocket.” 

The girl blushed under his fixed gaze ; but her 
eyes melted with pity 

“You look tired,” she said. ‘If you are 
going our way, won't you get in?” She moved 
as she spoke, to make room for him. “Tt is 
five miles yet before we reach home.” 

His face flushed, and he was on the point 
of declining, but a smile from the young girl 
decidedit—he gotin, and the carriage rolled 
along. 

For awhile there was silence. At last the 
young girl, with another sweet smile, turned to 
him and said, 

«Will you tell me your name?” She was, you 
see, three years younger than the boy; but she 
was already infinitely more self-possessed. 

“Ttis Bret Grey,’ he answered. 

«© And mine is Claudia Wilberforce,” she said. 
«<T hope we shall be good friends. Have you far 
to go?” ; 

“T am going to Philadelphia,” he replied. 

«Why, that’s a» hundred miles off,” Claudia 
cried. «You don’t mean to walk all the way?” 

«T have walked a hundred miles already,” he 
said, simply. 

Claudia paused awhile. 

«You must have some great thing in view,” 
she said, ‘‘to make you walk such a distance.” 
Her brown eyes were wide open with surprise. 
His gray ones met them without flinching. Seme- 
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how, in the presence of this girl, the boy was not } 
shy, as he usually was. 

“My object is not a very strange one,’”’ he said, } 
bravely. ‘I want to make a man of myself.”’ 

“Haven't you a home?” 

“T have kad a home, and a very pleasant one, 
but ’* He stopped, embarrassed. 

“Why don’t your father send you to college? 
My brothers go to college.’ 

‘My father and mother are both dead,” Bret 
answered, with a quiver in his voice, 

“Tam so sorry,’ said Claudia, and put her 
hand in his. The tears rose to her eyes. 

«TI never remember seeing them,” continued 
the lad. ‘I have lived all my life with my uucle. 
He is not rich, and has boys of his own oy 

“TI see, I see,” said Claudia; ‘and so you 
are setting out, like Whittington, to make your 
fortune.” 

*‘T don’t know that I shall ever make a for- 
tune, at least one like Whittington made,” an- 
swered the boy, with simple frankness. ‘It is 
not money that I care for most. I want achance 
for improvement. I tried to do my duty, at 
uncle’s, but, for all that, I did not like the plow 
and the hoe. It was books, books that I wanted. 
I felt that I must go to some place where know- 
ledge could be obtained, where there were free 
libraries, and where there was a chance for one 
that was willing to work, and to study when not 
working. Franklin, you know, did that.’ 








Bret’s face glowed with enthusiasm as he 
spoke. Ifis listener caught the infection; her 


eyes kindled, and her little hand pressed his in 
sympathy. 

“Uncle, at first, didn’t want me to go away; 
he was afraid f couldn't get alone; but when he 
saw I was in earnest, he gave in to me. TI shall 
never forget his kindness—never !”’ 

Claudia’s cheeks kindled as she looked at 
Bret. Ilere was a real hero! She had read 
of such things. But to see one! 

She was roused by the carriage stopping, and 
James asking, 

‘Shall I drive in, Miss?” 

“You will stop and take dinner with us,”’ said 
Claudia, addressing Bret. ‘‘ Mather and mother, 
I know, will be glad to see you.” 

‘No, thank you,” said the lad, preparing to 
get out. <‘‘I dined two hours ago. I am very 
much obliged. Good-by !”’ 

*Good-by !”’ said Claudia. «You will be a 
great man yet,” she added, enthusiastically. 

Bret hesitated. He was now in the road, out- 
side the carriage-door, but he still held her hand. 
He looked down, hesitated, then raised his eyes 
to her face. 





KISSES. 


SOOO C EUS 

“You think so? Will you help me to become 
one? Will you give me a kiss?” 

Claudia blushed scarlet. But she was no 
common child, In some things she was far 
ahead of her years. 

“Yes, if you wish it,” she said, frankly. ‘lf 
you think it will do any good.” 

She stooped forward, ag she spoke, and her 
lips met his. What made the hearts of both 
thrill? What was it, in that kiss, which kept the 
memory of this day alive, in Claudia, for years? 

A moment later they had parted. Bret had 
opened the gate, and the carriage was driving 
up the avenue. Would they ever meet again? 

“Good-by! good-by!” the girl called gayly, 
looking back, and waving her hand. But there 
were tears in her eyes, and in Bret’s also, 

Ten years had passed, when, one afternoon, in 
summer, a2 young man stopped at the Arcadian 
Springs, and entered his name in the book of 
the hotel, in a large, fine hand, Brer Gary. 

“Ah!” said the landlord, ‘IT am proud to have 
you as a guest. I have read your writings, sir. 
This way! This way, please! Jim, show the 
gentleman to No. 4. One of our best rooms, sir; 
but nothing is too good for you.’’ 

It was.our old acquaintance, whom we left a 
boy on the road-side, going up to the great city 
to seek his fortune. At first, he had found the 
battle a hard one; and if he had been less braye 
and persistent, he might have abandoned the 
fight. He began as errand-boy in a printing- 
office; then he became a compositor; then tried 
his hand at writing short articles for the news- 
paper on ‘which he worked. His evenings he 
spent in study, availing himself of the advan- 
tages which Philadelphia offers, in its free- 
schools, its Apprentices’ Libraries, its Academy 
of Tine Arts, its Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and its scores of similar institutions, to those 
who desire to be self-educated. We will not, 
however, follow him in his long struggle. At 
twenty-five he was the editor of an influential 
newspaper ; a popular lecturer: and the envied 
author of more than one book of mark. 

In all these years had he never thought of 
Claudia? Often, and often, especially at first. But 
the battle of life, fought as he had to fight it, is an 
exacting one; it engrosses every thought; ex- 
hausts every nerve; leayes the combatant little 
leisure for aught but the strain and stress of 
the fight. Gradually, as the years went by, the 
image of Claudia grew less and less distinct, 
therefore, until finally he had come to think of 
her only as some beautiful vision, in a dream, in 
a far, far off country. 

Occasionally, however, her image would come 
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back to him as vividly as ever. The scent of 
olover, or the hum of bees, would call it up, and 
he would see again’ the hot, dusty road, hear the 
carriage-wheels, aud behold that lovely face look- 
ing out between the curtains. “Ah!’’ he would 
say to himself, ‘she is married long ago. Rich, 
beautiful, refined—she has forgotten me.”’ 

«Your house seems quite full, landlord,” said 
Bret Grey, when he had refreslied himself with 
a bath, and had descended to supper. The land- 
lord was waiting obsequiously at the door of the 
aining-room. ‘A-fine company, I am told, you 
haye always.” 

“Yes!” answered the host, rubbing his hands 
together. “Some very handsome ladies are here. 
We generally have a dozen or two belles every 
summer. But to-morrow, to-morrow, sir, the 
most beautiful of all is:coming. Let. me see! 
I will give you a place here, next to the place 
I have reserved for her: that is the highest com- 
pliment I can pay you, sir.” 

«Who is this paragon ?”’ said Bret, carelessly, 
as he took his seat. . 

‘« Miss Wilberforce, daughter of Judge Wilber- 
force, of Northampton.” 

“Wilberforce! Wilberforce! Surely I have 
heard of that name before,’ said Bret to him- 
self. ‘Ah! I remember.’ The color rose to 
his cheek, man as he was, and his heart beat fast. 

“Do you know the lady’s Christian name?” 
he said. 

«Claudia, I think. Yes! it is Claudia, 1 am 
sure. Do you know her?” 

«<I knew her when I was a mere boy. 
have not seen her for ten years. 
bably forgotten me.” 

Bret ate his meal in silence, hardly noticing 
anything, though a score of eyes were directed 
curiously toward him, for the landlord had taken 
care to let it be known who his new guest was. 
Bret could think of nothing but Claudia. All his 
old feelings revived, and with ten-fold vigor ; for 
they were now the feelings of a man, not of'a 
boy. ‘I wonder why she has never married,” 
he said to himself, and a wild, romantic explana- 
tion suggested itself. «‘Pshaw!’’ he cried, im- 
mediately, however... “AmTa fool? She forgot 
me, probably before a month.” 

Directly he found himself wondering if Miss 
Wilberforce was at all like the little girl he had 
met and parted with ten years ago. He fell 
asleep, that night, dreaming of Clandia. 

Bret Grey was not in the house when Miss 
Wilberforce arrived'the next day. He had been 
out rambling, and, returning, thought. he would 
sit in the back piazza awhile, to rest. 
piazza was a very pleasant place. 


But T 
She has pro- 


Vines clam- 


her hand, nevertheless. 





That } 





bered up the sides; it. was deliciously cool and 
shady. The fragrance of flowers filled all the 
air. Suddenly; as he sat there, alight step came 
around the corner, He glanced up, and saw a 
tall, stylishly-dressed young lady, and a face 
that he recognized on the instant. The same 


sweet smile was there as of old, and the same ex- 


pression, only far more mature. 

Bret rose and bowed. 

‘Miss Wilberforce,’ he exclaimed, extending 
his hand. ‘I have not forgotten you.” 

Claudia, at first, did not recognize him. 

‘«T beg your pardon,” she said, but extending 
“T cannot call your 
name.” 

«‘T did not suppose you would,” Bret returned. 
«But ten years ago, you asked a tired boy to 
ride in your carriage with you. |’ Do you remem- 
ber? He has never forgotten it,” 

«© What?” she cried. «Are you Bret—Bret 
Grey—Mr. Grey ?’’ she said, correcting herself, 
and blushing, in some confusion. Then she 
added quickly, “‘ You see I have not forgotten 


your name, even if I have your face. But no 


wonder I did not recognize you. Ten years have 
changed you wonderfully. I told you, you know, 
you would be a great man. Indeed,” and she 
shook hands again, frankly, ‘I am very glad to 
meet you.” f 

Then she sat down by him. Beautiful Claudia! 
Bret thought she had more than fulfilled the pro- 
mise of her childhood’s loveliness. 

«This is a pleasure I little dreamed of,” Bret 
said. ‘I hadn’t: hoped that you would be so 
good ‘as to remember me.” 

She laughed frankly, just as she did when a 
child. i 

«You ‘interested me strangely,’’ she said. 
«‘You seemed so resolute and strong. I recog- 
nized your name the very first ‘time I saw it in 
print. I believe I have read nearly everything 
you have written. You see I have a sort of pride 
in your success, because I predicted it. You 
have always had my best wishes.” 

Still the same enthusiastic, outspoken Claudia, 
as of old! Bret gazed at her with increasing 
admiration. The conyersation now ceased to he 
personal, and ranged over a great variety of 
topics. Byerything that was touched on, Miss 
Wilberforce understood, and her remarks wero 
incisive, or sprightly, or witty; gs the subject 
required. When she rose, after half an hour, 
to go to her room, Bret: was hopelessly in love. 

The days passed. Bret’s passion increased 
hourly. But though he resolved, a score of 
times, to speak and tell his love, he always 
shrank from the task when the crisis arrived. 
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Miss Wilberforce was so different from other 
girls, so frank and friendly, that he feared ‘lest 
he might be deceiving himself, when le thought, 
as he sometimes did, that she was not indifferent 
to him. Then’ she had such crowds of suitors, 
all so high in social rank and so wealthy, that 
eyen he, famous as he was in literature, did not 
dare to hope too much! 

One day she said to him, as they rose together 
from the breakfast-table; 

“T am going home to-morrow.” 

«To-morrow !’? cried Bret, as if a bullet had 
struck him. ‘‘ To-morrow!” 

“Yes! I never stay here longer than four 
weeks, and it will be four weeks to-morrow, since 
I came.” { 

“I had not thought it had been so long,” an- 
swered Bret, half-dazed. 

At that instant, one of her acquaintances came 
up, and, placing her arm within Claudia’s; car- 
ried her off, leaving Bret standing there, dumb 
with consternation, like one suddenly turned to 
stone, 

Directly he recovered himself, and putting on 
his hat, plunged into the forest that came close 
up to the hotel, in order to walk off his emotion. 
“Going! And to-morrow!’’ he repeated. «TI 
will put everything-at the hazard of the die, then, 
to-day, if I can but find her alone. But what 
hope is there? How calmly she spoke of going! 
If she loved me pe 

He could not go on. The thought was too 
painful. Life had come to be worthless to Bret 
Grey, you see, if Claudia was not to love him. 

He had been out on the mountain, for ‘two 
hours, when, approaching the hotel on his return, 
fate granted him the interview he so desired. 

There was a little pond, stocked with water- 
lilies, and surrounded on every side with trees, 
about half a mile from the house. This was a 
favorite resort of Claudia’s, though it’ was too 
far for most ladies to walk. The proprietor had 
imported some swans, in order to add to the at- 
tractions of the spot, and, as Bret descended the 
mountain, and approached the lake, he saw Clau- 
dia sitting on the opposite bank, lost in a reverie, 
and not even now noticing a swan, that she had 
coaxed, at first, to come to her, by feeding it. 
We will not deny that the hope of finding Miss 
Wilberforce in this secluded spot had led Bret’s 
steps in that direction. His heart leaped to his 
throat now. He paused for a moment, saying to 
himself, that she was as stately and pure as the 
swan, admiring her graceful, willowy figure, and 
wondering what she could be thinking of so in- 
tently. 

Suddenly she gave a start and scream, the 


latter cut short as soon as begun. Some object, 
close by her, had arrested her attention. It was 
something that filled her with horror, for her 
eyes dilated, and she shuddered, but, neverthe- 
less, it seemed impossible for her to remove her 
gaze. Bret was not long before he discovered 
the cause of her terror. On the bank near her, 
in full sight, coiled as if about to spring, with 
head erect, with blazing orbs, and with open 
mouth and angry fangs, was a huge rattlesnake ! 

To. Bret Grey there came a single second of 
wild despair. She was so far off, and the peril 
was so imminent! Long before he could hope to 
reach her, the fatal spring would be made, he 
said to himself. He would haye to go around the 
head of the pond, which was a considerable dis- 
tance, and the noise of his approach would excite 
the reptile still more, and accellerate the end. 
His'knees gave way from pure physical weak- 
ness. Then he rallied his faculties, and sprang 
forward, in a race for life or death, clutching 
nervously the stout walking-stick he fortunately 
carried with him. 

The minutés that it took to skirt the head of 
the pond seemed to him hours. At last he 
reached the other side, and with a sob of relief 
saw that the reptile was still watching his victim, 
who sat, fascinated and terror-struck, unable to 
move. ‘Thank God!’ he cried, involuntarily. 
The words, or the noise of his approach, startled 
the rattlesnake, which sprang, at once, with 
head extended, at Claudia. But quick as the 
serpent was, Bret was quicker. One leap car- 
ried him, to Claudia’s side, and, at the same 
instant, his heavy walking-stick descended on 
the reptile in the very act of springing. The 
rattlesnake fell to. the earth, writhing, where 
a few rapid blows soon dispatched it. 

Tt was all over in a very brief: space. When 
Bret, haying killed the serpent, turned to Clau- 
dia, he found she had sunk fainting on the bank. 

Bret knelt by her, chafing her hands, and 
calling her by a dozen fond, endearing epithets. 
Direetly the color came back to her cheeks. 

‘Oh!’ she said, faintly opening her eyes. 
‘What a horrid, horrid dream!’ Then, seeing 
Bret, she remembered all. She covered her 
eyes with her hands. ‘The horrible monster |? 
she gasped. ‘Is it, indeed, dead ?”” 

“Yes, darling Thank God I was near !” 

She put her hand in Bret’s, 

«You have saved my life,” she said. «* How 
can I ever repay you ?”’ 

«<The blow that would have slain you, would 
have killed mealso,”’ said Bret. ‘T nearly died, 
as it was, in that awful moment, on the other 
side of the pond, when I first saw your danger.” 
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A CHANGE.—NATURE’S POEM. 





Her eyes met his. 
them. 

“You are dearer to me than my own life,” 
he cried. 

A shy, sweet smile rose to her face. He had 
put his arm around her waist, as if to support 
her, and he now drew her to him, 

She did not resist. 

‘Claudia,’ he said, directly, as she nestled 
closer to him, in the sweet, happy feeling of a 
first love, that is acknowledged at last. 

She raised her eyes softly to his. 

“You kissed me once,’ he whispered. «TI 
have felt that kiss on my lips a thousand times 
since. It was the ster that led me on to success. 


She read all his heart in 
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It was what his lady’s guerdon was to a knight 
of old. Kiss me again, darling, if you really 
love me.” 

She raised herself in his arms, and their lips 
met for the second time. The first had been the 
kiss of an impulsive girl, that hardly meant 
anything, unless a little pity and sympathy; but 
this was the kiss of a matured woman, and it 
meant love, perfect love forevermore. c 

“T know, now,’ she whispered, hiding her 
face on his broad chest, ‘*why I neyer could 
love any one of my many suitors. In my secret 
heart, unknown even to myself, I have loved you 
all along.”’ 

This is my story of Two Kisszs. 





A CHANGE. 





BY J. RAINS ROBERTS. 


I sat one day, in florid May, 
Beside a rippling brook 

That wound along with noisy song, 
And charming turn and crook. 


My seat was made by woodman’s aid ; 
A tree fell long ago; 

Like man turned gray it showed decay— 
Its bark long moss did grow, 


In bunch and row sweet flowers did grow, 
Some bending o’er the brink 

With graceful crook to meet the brook, 
Its sparkling drops to drink. 


A black-eyed girl, with silver curl, 
Was sitting by my side; 

A heavenly look she gave the brook, 
While onward sped its tide. 


Within that pew we happy two 
Conversed with charm’d delight 

Of countless things with tireless wings, 
That onward sped their flight. 


Of golden joys, when naught annoys 
The youth’s fulr blooming day ; 
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Of bitter woe that off must know 
The aged and the gray. 


Love soared away to find the day 
When we should take the stage ; 

Unite the twain—together reign, 
Down to a good old age. 


When sitting low, the sun did glow 
In beauty on the sand; 

Yet by the rill, with earnest will, 
I sought the maiden’s hand, 


At first her hand, at her command, 
In movements graceful, fine, 

Did give a twirl the silken curl, 
And then was laid in mine, 


But Time, old Time, whose round sublime 
Doth rule the earth-born hours, 

Though passing strange, hath wrought a change, 
*Mid all these hopes of ours. 


Some other one, the tale doth run, 
As if by magic’s wand, 

Played well his part on Jennie’s heart, 
And took from me her hand, 





NATURE’S POEM. 
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A WONDERFUL, maryelous poem, 
Of birds and the murmuring brook, 
The finger of Nature, to-day, 
Has penned in her beautiful book. 
The breezes swept down from the mountain, 
And vustled its leaves into song, 
And each hour was a verse, so the poem, 
As the glorious day was as long. 


Oh! rare are the thought’s scintillations 
The exquisite book doth untold, 

Which is clasped with the sunshine of Meayen, 
And bound in the sky’s blue and gold! 


The cover is daintily govered 

With stars, which the night-time has brought 
From the courts of the worshiping angels, 

To embellish this volume of thoughts. 


In rapture I read from its pages, 
Far out in the depths of the night, 
And think of the poem unwritten, 
Which the pen of the morrow shall write, 
Then to sleep, and in blissful awaking, 
To meet the glad kiss of the sun, 
And read from the beautiful pages 
The song which the day has begun. 
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LOVE FARH®QD. 





BY DAISY VENTNOR. 





Tux lightning express rushed into the station 
with a speed that fulfilled its name, and stopped 
barely long enough to permit two passengers to 
get on board. 

Ethel Wellesley, one of these, was feeling ex- 
ceedingly annoyed by the impertinent stare of 
the other. She had reached the station some 
twenty minutes before, and found but this other 
passenger, a young man—‘ certainly not a gen- 
tleman,”’ was her verdict. It was a relief to be 
separated when that train arrived. 

“From what wandering planet have you fal- 
len, Miss Wellesley?’ said a voice, as she entered 
the car. ‘ Pray take my seat ; nay, I insist on it.” 

The brown eyes looked up in his face with the 
startled, dilated pupils that he well remembered, 
and the fair cheek paled a little; but she ac- 
cepted his hand with such quiet ease, that you 
would never have imagined that her thoughts 
were in a strange tumult, and that it was some- 
thing of an effort to carry on an unembarrassed 
conversation. These two had loved each other 
once, and the last time they met, had parted with 
hot anger in their hearts, and cold indifference 
on their lips. Philip Cambreleng was as great a 
madman as many others have been. He went 
straight into the presence of another woman, 
who, for months, had been throwing herself at 
his feet, and was sufilciently insane to propose 
to her, then and there. The engagement had 
been a short one, and Miss Wellesley, sitting in 
her parlor at a London hotel, read the announce- 
ment of his marriage with a cruel pang of agony, 
whose sting did not leave her for many a weary 
day. She heard of him, often, during her resi- 
dence abroad; heard frightful stories of the ter- 
magant temper and passionate will, that made his 
life a burden to him, and scandalized all Murray 
Hill for a year ; and, at last, with an indifference 
that amazed herself, received from America the 
news of Mrs. Cambreleng’s sudden death. It 
was whispered that, in one of her demoniac 
rages, she burst a blood-vessel in the head, 
The surgeons called it apoplexy. Ethel thought 
her heart was seared then, and, rejoicing in 

_ that comforting delusion, she stayed in Europe 
a year longer to prove it, and got entangled with 
another men, partly from weariness with every- 
thing and everybody, (herself most of all ;) and 
partly because she was so utterly lonely. 
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“Tam going to Agnes Wellesley’s wedding,” 
said she. ‘I have come home from Europe to 
go to it.” 

“Here's a coincidence,” said he, smiling. ‘I 
am going there myself. The groom was my best 
man, you know. By-the-way, Livingston Dud- 
ley stands for him, I believe. Did you ever 
meet him in Europe?” 

“ He crossed on the steamer with us,”’ she said, 
coldly, though her pulse gave a quick bound. 
Meet him? Livingston Dudley, with his hand- 
some face, and impetuous, impassioned nature— 
the man who had been determined to win her for 
his own, and whose splendid sapphire ring glit- 
tered on her white hand at that moment! But 
she put all that away, to think about and be 
wretched over, when she was alone, and talked 
on, so gracefully, brilliantly, and well, that Maj. 
Cambreleng thought, as he listened, admiringly, 
“She has not altered one whit in these three 
years ; always the most fascinating woman I ever 
knew, and the most heartless!’ 

And she, reading the half-scornful droop of 
his mouth correctly, as well as the unwitting ad- 
miration in his eyes, thought, ‘ He is mistaking 
a volcano for an iceberg. Well! it is fortunate 
that I have learned to hide what I feel. Heaven 
help me!’’ 

Their journey was rather a long one, involving 
several changes, and, before they reached their 
destination, they had contrived to mutually irri- 
tate each other, in a well-bred, cutting way, that 
left them sore enough, yet quite convinced, all 
the time, that they hated one another as much as 
human nature would permit. 

The Wellesley homestead was a stately old 
house, over an hundred years old, and quaint 
enough with its shingled walls and gabled win- 
dows. Ethel was welcomed cordially by all, 
from her grandmother down. 

“T must introduce you to your sister-bride- 
maid,” said the bride-elect, Agnes Wellesley, at 
last. ‘Nattee, dear, Miss Delorme; my cousin 
Ethel.” 

A tall, very tall figure bent forward, with a 
certain Janguid grace; a pale face, set in masses 
of dark-chesinut hair, looked at her with the 
most wonderful pair of gray eyes, with long, 
dark, curling lashes, in the world. 

Nathalie Delorme said just tke right thing, in 
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a low, sweet voice, and pretty foreign accent, 
with a proper degree of warmth and pleasure at 
meeting Ethel, and then she turned, with ashade 
more of animation, to greet Maj. Cambreleng, 
who was evidently a former acquaintance. 

‘She is Gerald’s cousin,” said Agnes. ‘She 
is of French descent, by her father’s side, and 
has been brought up in a convent, except the 
last year, during which she has had quite a suc- 
cess in Washington. The Delormes are all in 
political life, and her mother is an invalid, so 
Nattee has presided at all her father’s entertain- 
ments, and is wonderfully at ease for a girl of 
her age. Why, Ethel, she is but twenty.” 

That evening, Nathalie sang. It was a little 
French song, and she sang with such purity of 
style, that Nthel was taken completely by sur- 
prise. Her voice did not amount to much; but 
it was the acme of French parlor singing; and 
she looked.so pretty when she sang, that Ethel 
began to marvel again at the curious charm that 
hung about this girl. 

Then Ethel sang in turn. She sang ‘“ Annie 
Laurie,” and Maj. Cambreleng’s heart gave a 
passionate bound, as he listened, his hand shad- 
ing his face. 

‘Oh, Miss Wellesley, just one more!”’ said 
Nattee. ‘Do you sing Owen Meredith’s ‘Re- 
membrance ?’ ”’ 

Ethel felt grateful that she was sitting in a 
room lit only by the moonbeams, for her pride 
was too great to permit her to refuse. Nothing 
would have tempted her to sing that song spon- 
taneously ; but, as she sang, her loneliness, her 
heart-hunger, swept over her soul with such 
suddenness, that the pasoionate tones drove 
Cambreleng half frantic. 


“But many Mays, with all their flowers, 
Are faded, since that blissful time, 
The last of all my happy hours, 
In the golden clime ! 


By hands not thine these wreaths were curled, 
That hide the care my brows aboye, 

And [ have almost gained the world, 
But lost thy love!” 

“T declare, Ethel, it’s unlucky to make a bride 
ery!” said Agnes. ‘‘ Come away from that piano, 
enchantress!  Ilere are yvisitors.”” And the two 
new comers were but the adyance-guard of what 
seemed to Ethel an entire regiment of callers, 
who chatted, and expected to be entertained for 
the rest of the evening; so she uttered unmean- 
ing nothings, and watched the major’s flirtation 
with Nattee, until she felt asif her heart was os- 
sifying. 

The wedding was two days off, and, being in 
the country, and ready fer a frolic, Agnes an- 
nounced, next day, that they were all going toa 
charade entertainment, at their neighbors, the 
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Braytons. She made the proclamation at the 


breakfast-table, and Ethel’s face of bewilder- 
ment made her laugh heartily. 

“Yes, my dear queen,” said she, ‘it makes 
no difference if my cards are out; I don’t intend 
to shut myself up here in the New England hills. 
And, Ethel, I was rash enough to pledge myself 
for your appearance.” 

“In what, pray ?”’ 

‘A tableau with a song—the song to be your 
part, of course. Maj. Cambreleng, what are you 
looking so amused about ?”’ 

«Miss Brayton extorted a promise from me 
last night,’”’ said he, laughing. ‘TI think I was 
to be a mower, or something equally rustic.” 

“Tt’s a tableau of Parepa-Rosa’s little song— 
‘Five O'clock in the Morning,’’’ said Nattee, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Miss Brayton wants me to be Bessie, 
the milk-maid, and you, major, will be the 
mower, who ‘lingers at her side,’ ”’ 

“T shall not be loth to do so,” he answered, 
gallantly. 

“Won't you sing the song behind the scene, 
Miss Wellesley ?”’ asked Nattee, beseechingly. 
‘“‘T can’t offer to, after hearing your voice.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Ethel, thinking what lovely 
eyes the girl had, and then dismissing the sub- 
ject, as she stirred her coffee. 

But she was not able to run away from it so 
easily, for later in the day, asshe sat in her room, 
thinking, Nattee’s voice outside her door said, 

“Can I come in ?” 

“ Certainly ;’and Ethel brought an easy-chair 
for her, but Nattee had her arms full of dresses, 
and apologized for coming to beg Ethel’s taste in 
the getting up of her costume. 

“This is exceedingly pretty,” said Ethel, as 
she watched the busy fingers tying bows with 
genuine French skill. ‘* Your costume is very 
picturesque; any suggestion of mine would spoil 
it. What a pity that my groomsman, Mr. Dud- 
ley, will not be here to act the mower; those 
reds and blues would be so striking with that 
dark, handsome face, and his graceful figure.” 

Down clattered Nattee’s work-basket, and the 
dress followed it in a confused heap, with the 
start she gave. 

“Do you Is it the one who has been 
abroad? Will you tell me what Mr. Dudley 
this is ?” 

“Yes; Livingston Dudley,” said Ethel, looking 
part of her surprise at the girl’s great startled 
eyes, and pallid lips. 

Nattee gave a little cry, clasped her hands with 
an indescribable French gesture, and said, 

“Ah, mon Diew! I knew him very, very 
well, once.’ Then, suddenly, as if the words 
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were forced from her, ‘“ I believe no-other woman 
can know him as well asI do. I] was engaged to 
him for six months!” 

Ethel’s heart gave a great bound, and then 
fluttered, as if it would suffocate her; but such 
was her self-control that she only said, 

«You must have been very young; Mr. Dud- 
ley has been in Europe two years.” 

“Tt was before that, even,’’ said Nattee, speak- 
ing rapidly, with her pretty, foreign accent more 
perceptible than ever in her excitement. ‘I 
was only fifteen, and he was my brother's most 
intimate friend. I heard lately,’’ her face 
flushed scarlet, ‘that he was engaged again to 
some lady in Europe ; I did not. hear the name.” 

‘There is such a rumor,”’ said Ethel, slipping 
the sapphire ring around her finger, slowly. 

‘Did you ever see her? Do tell me; is she 
beautiful? Is she charming? He has a noble 
heart,” and the girl bit her lips to hide their 
quivering. 

Ethel bent forward and took her hand with 
the fascinating gentleness that was so attractive 
in her. 

«Yes, I know her,’ she said, gravely. 

“T think I am crazy—I never meant to tell 
you,” said Nattee, in her rapid yoice. ‘Tell 
me something about her ?”’ 

“It is not an acknowledged engagement,” 
said Ethel, determined not to be embarrassed 
with that side of the question. ‘Then you met 
Mr. Dudley in Washington ?” 

«Yes, I was just out of the convent, at home 
for New-Year’s day, and mamma allowed me to 
be down stairs for the first time. I did not 
know anybody was in the room, and I ran in, 
singing a French chanson; and there he stood by 
the mantel, with that grand air, you know, his 
head so’’—and she tried to give the peculiar, 
haughty poise that Ethel knew well—“and a 
glass of wine in his left hand. I shall neyer 
forget how he looked—never! And mamma 
thought there was no one like our braye mon- 
sieur; the only man the sun shone on!” 

Ethel’s brain was in a perfect whirl as Nattee 
ran on, telling her how the two hot, imperious 
natures had loved each other and quarreled 
again and again, until finally, in a white heat of 
passion, she had publicly cut him on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. But it was plainly to be seen 
that the wound was a deep one, and the girl’s 
very soul was torn with the thought of meeting 
her old lover. 

«* You are what the Italians call ‘ simpatica,’”’ 
said Nattee, at last, venturing to raise her eyes 
to the beautiful face beside her. <‘‘ Here I am, 
telling you, almost a stranger, what is in my 








heart of hearts. I knew you could feel, when 
you sang that song last night.” 

“What shall I do?’ said Ethel, to herself, as 
Nattee left her. 

Maj. Cambreleng surveyed himself in the 
mirror, while dressing for the tableau, that 
evening. ‘* What an ass I am!”’ he said, ‘ per- 
mitting myself to dream again about a woman 
who is a mixture of ice and fire, calculation and 
sentiment! My evil star must have brought me 
here.” 

Directly he opened his valise, and took out a 
tiny, fine, gold chain. 

“‘T wonder if she would remember that ?”’ 
thought he, slipping it up his wrist, and button- 
ing the shirt-sleeve tightly over it. Then he 
walked down stairs, and scolded himself vigor- 
ously all the way for his being «‘ such an infernal 
fool !”” 

The charades were a very informal affair, 
though the rooms were crowded, and everyhady 
in the highest spirits. Nattee, looking lovely 
in her picturesque. dress, was flirting violently 
with the major behind the scenes, and Ethel, 
sitting in the parlor, in full view of the pair, 
wondered whether Cambreleng had ever really 
loved her? 

By and by the curtain rose for «‘ Five O'clock 
in the Morning.” The scenery was very pretty, 
with the stile and the hay-field beyond it, und 
for the first verse of the song, merely the scene, 
with Ethel’s lovely voice telling them how 

“The birds were singing in every bush, 
At five o’clock in the morning.” 

Then the curtain rose again, slowly, and dis- 
covered Nattee at the stile, her brown hair, gipsy- 
fashion, down her back, all her French malice 
dancing in her eyes, looking so archly and grace- 
fully over her shoulder at the distant mowers, 
that the audience burst into a storm of applause. 
But the last verse, where Nattee, with blushing 
face and downcast eyes seemed to be listening to 
the handsome major, who had taken her hand 
in his; where, over all swelled the exquisite 
melody, 


“And as he lingered by her side, 
Despite his comrades’ Warning, 
The old, old story was told again, 
Atfive o'clock in the morning !” 


the bit of real life went to everybody’s heart, 
and it was declared “quite the gem of the 
evening.” 

Ethel was leaning listlessly against the piano, 
hidden partly by the door, and partly by a heap 
of evergreens, when Nattee and Cambreleng 
came out after the tableau. They did not see 
her, and stood a few seconds laughing and 
congratulating each other upon their success, 
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until a distracted stage-manager appeared and 
implored assistance with a refractory curtain 
which refused to move. The major ascended the 
steps, hammer in hand, and executed his bit of 
carpenter’s work cleverly enough, and was just 
descending the ladder, when a disagreeable nail 
caught in his sleeve, and tore it up to the elbow. 
As he laughingly held out his arm for Nattee’s 
inspection, a glitter of something bright around 
his wrist caught Ethel’s eye; she drewher breath 
hard, and looked again. Fortunately the pair 
moved away, for the sudden recognition of her 
little gage @ amour, one she had given him long 
ago, proved too much for Ethel’s self-control, and 
her head sank down upon her hands; with a 
helf-sob, she thought, 

‘Pool that Twas! and ’tis worse than mad- 
ness to see that again when I am fettered by my 
own act. And yet, ‘Philip, my king,’ it’s al- 
most worth the suffering to know that I might 
perhaps hold my place in your heart still.” 

Miss Wellesley appeared no more that even" 
ing, greatly to every one’s disappointment ; she 
pleaded sudden indisposition, and went quietly 
home, alone, by the lawn-gate. 


The house was full of subdued excitement the’ 


next day. Agnes was to be married in the even- 
ing, and the demon of unrest seemed to possess 
every one except the fair little bride. Nattee 
was flying about, snatches of songs on her lips, 
a feverish flush on her cheeks, and a bewitch- 
ing brightness in her eyes; Maj. Cambreleng 
strangely distrait, and given to long fits of musing. 
Nattee surprised him in one of these, studying 
the portrait of Miss Theodora Wellesley, and 
wondered why he gave such a start, and looked 
so guilty. And Ethel, too wretched to care what 
she said, was so bitterly sarcastic at lunch that 
even grandma noticed it, and raised her bright 
eyes over her spectacles in surprise at the pas- 
sage of arms between her usually serene grand- 
daughter and Maj. Cambreleng. 

Three hours before the ceremony Dudley Liv- 
ingston arrived. Nobody seemed to be on hand 
to welcome him, except grandma and the bride- 
groom, who, having ensconsed his frieud com- 
fortably in the ‘‘smoking-den,” a little three- 
cornered room whither grandma banished the 
segars, was obliged to hurry off to attend to some 
last orders which the village tradespeople had 
left unfulfilled, After his segar was finished, 
Dudley was inspired with the idea that there 
would be time to see Ethel before going to dress, 
and so he started out to look for a servant and 
send a message to her. He had never been at 
the Wellesley homestead, and the beautiful old 
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taste extremely, and he lingered awhile in the 
parlors to examine them. Suddenly, one of the 
doors opened. A tall figure in a white dress, with 
her hands full of flowers, came hastily in, and 
then turned as hastily to escape. But it was too 
late; a fold of her dress caught in the door as it 
closed, and held her fast, and Dudley thinking it 
was a servant, looked behind him. 

“Nattee !’ Not aloud exclamation, but one 
so full of glad joy that the girl’s pulse throbbel 
hotly as she heard it; and for a moment Dudley 
forgot Ethel, forgot the bitter quarrel which had 
wounded his pride so deeply. 

« After four years, we meet again! Haven't 
you one word of welcome for me?” he said. 

Nattee’s pride made a last despairing effort to 
assert itself. 

“Tam glad that you haye not forgotten an old 
friend,’’ she said. 

Then her hands went up to her burning face, 
and she burst into tears. 

“ Are you shedding those tears for the past ?” 
he cried, losing all self-control. ‘You shall never 
lave occasion to do so again, my darling, whom 
T always loved so dearly !”” 

“Then the story was false ?”’ she cried. ‘You 
were not engaged to some one in Europe ?”’ 

The red blood rushed up into Dudley’s face. 

“«T won’t deceive you,” he said, impetuously, 
«Tam not free, but——” 

“Then how dare you insult me thus?” she 
cried passionately, her great eyes fairly blazing 
with anger. 

“ Wait, Nattee ; you shall listen. It ismy own 
fault; I thought I did love her, till this moment ; 
and I have been wild to win her for two years. 
Even now, I’m not sure she will accept me. But 
I know that at the slightest hint of my——” 

“Do you suppose that I will have another 
woman’s heart broken for me ?” burst in Nattee. 
‘You havestattled a confession from me; go, sir! 
Forget it, and be true to your troth, if you can !” 

‘© Nattee, hear me! She is a very cold, grand 
creature; a woman who has not one half your 
heart Na 

«Thank you!” said a calm, half-reproachful 
voice behind them. They turned simultaneously, 
there stood Miss Wellesley. Her floating dress 
of white and green fell in graceful folds around 
her; water-lilies lay on her bosom and caught up 
her lovely, golden hair; and beautiful emeralds, 
with a tiny, sparkling diamond like a dew-drop 
between each stone, were clasped ground her 
slender throat and white arms. 

Her brown eyes looked from one to the other 
quietly, while a faint smile lurked in the corner 
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««Not you—you?” and Nattee caught Dudley’s 
arm to save herself from falling, 

“Yes; you see, Nattee, Mr, Dudley and you 
will not agree in your opinion of me. You 
thought I could feel, while he a 





“Spare me!’’ he implored, and a hot flush of 


humiliation mounted to his forehead. «You 
cannot despise me more than I do myself.’’ 

« Nay,’’ she said, very gently, ‘‘ I never meant 
to reproach you. I have not been free from fault 
in the matter. I came to find you, Dudley, to 
ask you to release me from my engagement, and 
tu say ‘forgive me’ for what encouragement I 
gave you. Letus part friends; I have been con- 
vinced since I came home that I could not murry 
you and be true to myself.” 

«You are giving him up for me,” said Nattee, 
passionately. ‘It shall not be. I will not 
consent !”” i 

‘Foolish child! you force me to say more 
than I had intended. No, Dudley, I do not loye 
you; like yourself, I lost my heart and all the 
love I had to give, years ago !”” 

The last words were scarcely audible, and 
Ethel’s proud, fair face grew colorless as she said 
them. Then recovering herself with an effort, 
“We will keep each other’s secrets faithfully,’’ 
she said, smiling, ‘‘and I return you this. 
Nattee, be happy for five seconds, and then come 
and dress; you are late now.’ The sapphire 
ring lay in Dudley’s hand, and as Ethel closed 
the parlor-door, she saw Nattee’s happy face, and 
smiled brightly as she walked away. 

Not half an hour later, the guests were crowd- 
ing around Agnes with congratulations; and the 
bridal party were full of smiles and fun, none 
more so than Ethel, although her heart ached 
bitterly, Dudley was her groomsman, and in 
his gratitude, treated her with more empressement 
than ever; a fact which did not escape Maj. 
Cambreleng’s jealous eyes, and which had the 
effect of keeping him ata distance. Nattee, who 
always had a lingering penchant for the hand- 
some major, kept him pretty closely occupied, 
and after yarious ices, dances, and promenades, 
they posted themselves in a corner of the stairs 
to rest awhile. And now befell one of those odd, 
queer coincidences, which sometimes seem like 
a visible ordering of kind Providence in real life, 
but which, in fiction, are only called ingenious 
denouenenis. Nattee had plunged into a lively 
botanical discussion, apropos to a certain flower 
in her bouquet, which she declared could be 
found nowhere in America outside of a conser- 
vatory. Cambreleng, himself no mean botanist, 
strenuously maintained that it sometimes grew 
near swamps in acertain part of Plorida, and 
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that he had once obtained a specimen of it dur- 
ing his campaigning. 

‘Indeed, Miss Nattee,” said he, laughing a 
little at his own earnestness, ‘I am tempted to 
give such askeptical young lady proof positive ; 
I think Ihave the very flower in a note-book, 
up stairs, at this moment.” 

“Seeing is believing,’ quoth she, saucily; and 
he went off, smiling at her persistence. 

He found the note-book in his dispatch-box, 
and opened it to see if the flower was still there. 
With it were several other pressed flowers and 
grasses ; and as he pulled them all out, the very 
flower he sought fell from his fingers down be- 
tween the outside and the lining of the dispateh- 
box. The box was one that he had used before 
his marriage, but very seldom since then, and as 
he thrust his hand impatiently into the crevice, 
he felt some sort of folded paper rustle against it. 
Wondering a little what it could be, Cambreleng 
took a paper-knife off his table, and with its as- 
sistance, finally brought up both the flower and 
note. The latter came out seal upward, and 
seeing that it was unbroken, he turned it over. 
An exclamation broke from him, and he tore it 
open with eager fingers. It took but a moment 
for his eyes to run oyer its brief contents; then 
he smiled—a glad, bright smile, 

“She wrote it after our last parting, my own 
noble Ethel! It was like herself to give me that 
last chance—fool that I was! It must have gone 
to the house while I was out, and got tumbled 
down there accidentally. Thank God! I’ve got 
back my faith in womanhood ‘after many 
days!” 

Nattee thought her cavalier was absent a most 
unconscionable time, and, when he did appear, 
it was with such a changed face, that she stared 
at him, in surprise. 

“Behold!” cried he, gayly flourishing the 
flower before her. ‘‘ Are you convinced, oh! un- 
believer?” But, instead of examining it, Nattee 
said, suddenly, 

‘Did you discoyer a gold mine up stairs, or 
have you secret intelligence that stocks are 
‘up? You're not the same man who just left 
mel” 

He laughed. 

‘Are you clairvoyante2 No, it was neither 
stocks nor gold. I only found that I had been 
doing some one great injustice for years.’ He 
paused abruptly, in his rapid speech, as he saw 
the folds of a white and green dress vanishing 
out of the south door. 

Nattee’s quick eyes followed his; her quicker 
wits put ‘‘two and two” together, and made four 
out of them, with true feminine arithmetic; and 
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a flirt of her fan brought Dudley up from the 
lower hall. 

» T want you to finish this waltz, Livingston,” 
said she, in amischieyously demure voice, which 
enlightened Cambreleng, suddenly. ‘* Good-by, 
major; I hope you'll keep that flower as a 
trophy !”’ 

Inthe meantime, Ethel had endured the music, 
light, and laughter, until she felt half-distracted 
by it, and the hysterical lump rising in her 
throat warned her to get away from everybody, 
and haye a few moments fight with her pain. 
And, having dispatched one man for her bou- 
quet, and another for an ice, she slipped away 
from both, out into the moonlight, down through 
the garden, beyond the stile, and into the hay- 
field, where she had not set foot since she was a 
child. She could almost imagine her girlhood 
a bitter dream, everything around her looked so 
unchanged. Something in the peaceful scene 
touched Ethel’s soul with a great calm; and a 
few quiet tears rolled down her pale face. 

‘Some lives must grow, and be content with- 


‘‘T suppose I ought to be thankful for the moon- 
light. My life has been nothing but leaves, so 
far; there must be fruit in it sometime—and 
there shall be!” 

She was learning the great lesson of patient 
endurance at last, and one that she never forgot, 
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out the sun,” thought the brave, womanly heart. 
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though God was very merciful to her; and the 
joy that her lonely heart longed for came so 
quickly; fora firm, soldierly step brushed the 
dew from the meadow-path behind her, and a 
voice that sounded like the echo of past days, 
said, softly, with a little tinkle of joyousness 
in it, 

«<The old, old story was told again!’ Ethel, 
dear, will you listen to mine once more; the old 
story that comes to us straight from the garden 
of Eden?” 

“Philip! Just one little, glad ery, as she 
laid her fair, golden head on his breast. 

The brook leaped and sang more gayly than 
ever, as these two elegant, city-bred people tum- 
bled down a fragrant haycock, ani seated them- 
selves on it, as rapturous a pair of lovers as any 
Bessie and Jack of them all. They quite forgot 
their good-breeding, and asked questions in the 
same breath, interrupted each other ruthlessly, 
confessed, and begged pardon, in such a droll, 
tempestuous fashion, that I feel certain that the 
evickets and katydids made fun of them, and the 
moon laughed slyly down at the drama, 

«Ah, Nattee!’? said Ethel, hours after, as the 
two girls parted with a lingering embrace. ‘“ Tas 
Dudley become fully convinced that ‘ there's nae 
love like the old love’ after all?” 

“TIL ask Maj. Cambreleng and Nattee 
laughed mischievously as she ran blithely away. 
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I stanp at the door of my cottage, 
And look through the boughs of green, 
To the little white house over yonder, 5 
With only the street between. 
I see the bright light in their window, 
And there, through the wide-open blind, 
I watch, as their arms enfold something, 
‘With a touch’ so gentle and kind; 
T know ‘tis the dear, little stranger, 
Who came there a month ago, 
And ny heart beats quicker and warmer, 
With a tender, motherly glow. 
They may prize their household treasure, 
And talk of its charms as they may ; 
But I wouldn't give my little baby 
For the baby over the way. 


Of course, it has wee dimpled fingers, 
And the cunningest, dainty red feet, 
And it laughs and it cries, like all others— 
That baby over the street. t 
But the laughing, blue eyes of my baby, 
Are prettier far to me ; 
And I see a hundred endearments, 
Which in no other one could I see, 


E’en now, as I sit by the cradle, 
And write out my, feelings in verse, 
I’ve no doubt but that other fond mother, 
Is thinking the same about hers ; 
But T know, as I watch some new sweetness, 
Unfolding and growing each day, 
Td rather have my little baby, 
Than the baby over the way. 


Tf all the dear little babies, 
In this wide, wide world of ours, 
Could be brought and placed together, 
Like so many gathered flowers, 
I know, of course, that that mother, 
In the cottage over the street, 
Would think her own little baby 
The sweetest of all the sweet. 
Could I look up and down among them, 
Arrayed ina long, long line, 
I know, from the depths of my bosom, 
TI should think the same about mine, 
‘Tis the mother-loye, sent from Heayen, 
That grows stronger and deeper each day; 
That's why my baby is dearer 
Than the baby over the way. 
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CHAPTER I, 

Lavy Lavra TreswAm had just came down 
stairs from her chamber to the breakfast-parlor. 
I mention this, because at the Priory everything 
that the Lady Laura did became a matter of in- 
terest. And why not? She was a visitor, she 
was a charming girl, she was Blanche Charnley’s 
special friend and confidante, she was Mrs. Charn- 
ley’s prime favorite ; the Rector himself was fond 
of her: and all the most influential young mem- 
bers of the High Church at Guestwick (the Rev. 
Norman Charnley’s church,) were in love with 
her; and watched the maroon curtains of the 
Charnley pew far more attentively than they 
watched the antique caryen pulpit, of which the 
Guestwick aristocracy was so justly proud. 

Ihave said Laura Tresham’was a charming 
girl, and I repeat it, adding my grounds for the 
assertion. Perhaps I can best do this by pre- 
senting her to my readers just os she stands be- 
fore the large, open Gothic window of the cozy, 
old-fashioned little breakfast-room, the fresh 
morning sunlight falling upon her, the swallows 
twittering under the ivied eaves; ivy Gothic 
window and sunlight forming exactly the right 
framing and accompaniments to Lady Laura 
Tresham as a picture. She is just tall enough to 
be sometimes, ina certain girlish way, a thought 
regal; she is just fair enough to be like astately 
young lily; she has thick, soft, yellow blonde 
hair; she has blue, velvet eyes, and with her 
long, white morning-dress, wears blue velvet 
trimmings just the color of her eyes; for it is a 
fancy of hers to affect velvets because she says 
ribbons don’t suit her. But, in spite of this as- 
sertion, it really would be a difficult matter to 
find anything which did not suit Laura Tresham. 
Everything suits her, or rather it is she who 
suits everything. Blanche Charnley, who adores 
her, thinks there is nothing like her beauty, 
and her stately high-bred ways. All that Laura 
says, or does, or thinks, is in Blanche’s eyes al- 
most perfect, and she will hear no other view of 
the matter expressed. In true girl-fashion, the 
two have vowed eternal friendship, and they dis- 
cuss their little confidences together with pro- 
found secrecy and the deepest interest. 

Every summer Laura comes to the Priory for a 
few weeks at least, and every winter Blanche 
has spent in London for tke last four years. 
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The Charnieys are irreproacnable. The Rever- 
end Norman was a younger son, but fortune jas 
smiled upon him, nevertheless. There is no 
richer living than Guestwick in’ England or 
Wales, and certainly no more aristocratic one. 
The country gentry and nobility attend the High 
Church and approve of the Rector. The family 
drive to service in a yelyet-lined carriage, while 
Blanche and Mrs. Charnley make their charity 
rounds in ® pony pheton, whose ponies are 
miracles of value in themselves. Accordi:gly, 
any astute reasoner will observe at once that it 
is impossible for even that most select of dragons, ‘ 
Lady Laura’s guardian, who is Something slow 
and heavy in Chancery, to object to his ward’s 
intimacy with the Guestwick Charnleys, as they 
are called. 

So Lady Laura has been Blanche’s companion 
from her childhood, and now is more her friend 
than ever. So she makes summer visits to the 
Priory, and so we find her this summer morning 
standing at the breakfast-room window, and 
listening with some interest to her host and host- 
ess, as they discuss the contents of an American 
letter the Reverend Norman has just received by 
the morning’s delivery. 

‘‘T have never seen him,” the Rector was say- 
ing, ‘ but if he is at all like his father, he is a 
generous, brave young fellow; perhaps a, little 
unconyentional in manner, but still a thorough- 
bred gentleman in every noblest sense of the 
word. I shall be glad to see him for more reasons 
than one, andI hope you will make him feel as 
much at home as possible, Alicia, and you also, 
Blanche, my dear.” 

Lady Laura turned toward the breakfast-table. 

“Who is he, Mr. Charnley ?”’ she asked. «I 
suppose I may inquire, as I am to meet him, 
and I want to know. You see Blanche and Mrs. 
Charnley have the advantage over me in knowing 
the whole story, What did you say his name was?” 

‘ Robert Lindsay,”’ read Blanche aloud, glanc- 
ing at the signature of the open epistle, ‘ Yours, 
sincerely,’ Papa, let Laura see this letter. It 
is so odd, and yet so—so manly, I should call it.”’ 

“Certainly, the letter is quite at Laura’s 
disposal,’ answered the Rector, with a smile. 
‘Read it my dear. I admire its tone as much as 
Blanche does.” 

Lady Laura came to the table to take the 
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letter, and, as she. stood, glanced over it with ; ive homes so frequently, that a day rarely passed 


some curiosity in her eyes. It was rather a 
singular letter, or at least it was a letter that ex- 
pressed a great deal of character. It was frank, 
fearless, and unconstrained ; honest, certainly, 
and by no means awkward in its tone. The 
writer evidently did.not lack worldly experience, 
and was not short,,of a, decent amount of self 
esteem. Such men are. not common anywhere, 
but they are an. especial rarity among. certain 
classes ; and inthis, ¢ase, English reserve- and 
dread of appearing offensive, gave way to Ameri- 
can coolness; and. self-poise. It was something 
new to Laura, Tresham, and she looked up from 
the closing sentence and dashing signature ‘Very 
sincerely, Robert; Lindsay,’’ with a soft, little 
laugh. ‘ : 

“Tt is an odd letter,” she said. ‘*I don’t 
think I ever read anything like it before. Thank 
you, Mr. Charnley.’?, (_. i 

“JY am under;:great, obligations to the young 
man’s father,’’ said: the Rector, as he refolded 
the letter; ‘ and I can never hope to repay him 
otherwise than by taking his place toward his 
son so longas heremainsin Hngland. I suppose 
we shall see young, Lindsay:soon. He says his 
epistle would scarcely have time to precede him 
by a day.” 

Robert Lindsay was pretty liberally, dis- 
cussed, asthe breakfast progressed, HEyents had 
preposessed Mrs. Charnley in his fayor, and the 
honest assurance of his letter had pleased and 
amused Blanche; but Lady Laura was merely 
curious about the new arrival, and had not as 
yet decided whether to like him or not. She 
was not so, prone to sudden admiration as 
Blanche, and she had a secret fancy that this 
simple, frank young fellow might become a trifle 
tiresome through the very frankness of his sim- 
plicity. She had also a decidedly English dread 
of any freedom of manner, or tendency to the 
ignoring of conventionalities, which is the popu- 
lar idea of an American in England; s> she 
listened to the conversation something dub‘ously. 

The day passed, as days generally did with 
the Charnleys;. They had a pleasant way of 
spending days at thePriory ; so pleasant, indeed, 
that people said killing time was the forte of the 
family. Noone ever felt the hours drag at that 
establishment, Lady Laura was as fond of the 
Priory as Blanche Charnley herself. ‘‘ One could 
be so deliciously idle there,’’ she said, but she 
did not add that after all, the idleness did not 
imply loss of time. ‘There was more company at 
the Priory than anywhere else in the Shire; and 
the young eligibles who watched the big, ancient 
pews on Sundays, rode over from their respect- 
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in which there was not quite a respectable party 
out on the grounds, or in the’ delightful old oak- 
paneled parlor, playing croquet, or stringing 
bows and handing arrows, or talking pleasant 
nonsense to pretty Blanche Charnley, and making 
gallant speeches to her friend. Half a dozen of 
them were there the day of the arrival of the 
American letter, and among the rest came Col. 
Treherne, who was blonde, aristocratic, long- 
limbed, and leonine in type. | Blanche Charnley 
had a quiet fancy that| Laura did not dislike Col. 
Treherne.. Her manner to him bore better the 
construction of cordiality than her manner 
toward her numerous adorers: usually did; 
sometimes it seemed ‘eyen tinged with a certain 
degree of interest, and once or twice, when she 
had ridden out with her groom, she had returned 
with Col. Treherne at her side, and a bright, soft 
color on her fair face, But Blanche was not 
partial to Col. Treherne. She did notlike his air 
of calm superiority ; she did not like his regular 
patrician features and fair skin; she objected 
even to his long, fair mustache, and his fayor- 
ite habit of twisting it with his;white hand; and 
she absolutely detested the reflective coolness of 
the questioning glance that generally accom- 
panied the action, when he was annoyed or 
wished to repress any approach at familiarity. 
But, of course, she was very polite to Col. Tre- 
herne when he came to the Priory. She was too 
thoroughbred, in spite of her energetic likes and 
dislikes, to exhibit either openly; so she merely 
confined herself to the few stray shots good 
breeding admitted, in the shape ofan occasional 
polite little sarcasm, or a quiet move against her 
ayersion’s game. 

This particular evening, as she stood with the 
little party on the archery-ground, watching the 
gentleman stringing her friend’s pretty satin- 
wood bow, and handing her arrows, she felt her 
dislike even more strongly than-usual. There 
was @ spice of romance in Blanche Charnley’s 
gay nature, and herlove for Laura Tresham was 
touched with it. She had a cherished fancy that 
the man who won such a gift must be perfect of 
his kind, He must be brave and generous, and 
whole-sonled in every chivalrous sense. Tie 
must reverence the woman he loved beyond all 
else, and he must value her love as the grat gift 
of God to man. There were to be no half 
measures in its depth, no shade of seifworship, 
no touch of weakness ; he must be ready to wait, 
to do, to dare for her pure sake. He must 

“Tove one maiden only, cleave to her 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until he won her.” 


Geoffrey Treherne was not that man. His 
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love for Lady Laura was only a pleasant sacri- } summons had been answered, the sound of 
fice upon the altar of his lofty self-consciousness. { voices. 


lie was a well-bred individual, and, in a certain 
punctilious fashion, scrupulously, haughtily hon- 
erable; but he would not have ‘fallen down 
and worshipped.’’. In his own way he cared for 
Laura Tresham. Her fair face, and proud re- 
pose of manner, pleased him} the admiration she 
excited pleased him. The woman he mirried 
must be capable of exciting admiration. \ Her 
name was as ancient a one as his own; although 
he felt that she was worthy ef the honor he int 
tended doing her. ‘Naturally, it was not’all eal 
culation, though ‘probably calculation predomi- 
nated. He was a man, after all; and he loved 
her, and was réady to sue for her favor, after his 
own fashion; but he was not Blanche Charn- 
ley’s ideal of a lover for her friend. ~~ 

So, with the consciousness of this on her mind, 
Blanche Charnley felt dreadfully out of patience, 
as she listened to Laura’s clear, soft-toned ‘voice, 
and noticed that she seemed by no means displeas- 
ed. Once or twicd she even thought she saw her 
blush faintly, at some of her companion’s speeches; 
and Lady Laurarwas not prone to blushes, and, 
to Blanche’s quickened senses, the soft touch of 
color appeared suspicious. Suppose she really 
eared for him? And then, why should she not? 
The world would call the match & suitable one, 
invevery sense of the'term. In the depth of her 
momentary vexation, Blanche dropped the arrow 
she held in her hand, and bent to pick it up, 
before the gentleman who stood by her side had 
time to see it, ; 

‘** Dear me!” she sighed, “‘unconscidusly. oorh 
wish somebody respectable Would comie—any- 
body, so that it wasn’t Geoffrey Treherne,” 

“Task pardon,” «said her eséort. «I really 
did not understand what you said, Miss Charn- 
ley.’’ 

She looked up’and laughed. 

“Oh, excuse ‘me!’ she said. ««T was think- 
ing aloud, I believe. How very rude?” It is T 
who should ask pardon?’ But in her anxiety 
she brought some diplomacy to bear against the 
enemy during the remainder of the évening. 
She gave him no opportunity to imprové upon 
any advance he might have made, and played 
“third party’’ so effectually, that Treherne ac: 
tually found himself at @ loss, in the face of his 
dignified self-consciousness, and accepted the 


She raised her head with something of curi- 
osity. 

“T did not know Mr. Charnley expected visi- 
tors, Buxton,” she said; to her waiting-woman. 

Buxton, whose hands were full of the shining, 
yellow, blonde tresses, did not know that visi- 
tors were expected either. «Unless it might be 
the American gentleman, my lady. © Mrs. Charn- 
ley'said it was possible he might come earlier 
than they had expected.” 

**Ohy yes!” said Lady Laura, indifferently. 
“The American. I have no doubt itis. I had 
forgotten.”’ 

Buxton had not completed her task, when a 
little rap at the door announced Blanche Charn- 
ley,'who, being a quick dresser, had completed 
her toilet early, and now entered,’ éxger and 
bright, in her pretty, fresh dinner costume. She 
came and seated herself at the toilet-table at once, 
looking even more animated than was usual with 
her. ; 

‘Papa’s visitor has arrived, Laura,’’ she said. 
«T was on my way down ‘stairs, when’ he made 
his appearance, and I had an excellent view of 
him.” 

“Tndeed!’” returned her friend. ‘And the 
result??? , E 

Blanche nodded her head prettily. 

‘An excellent one, my dear,” she answered, 
latighing a little. «Robert Lindsay will ‘do.’ 
He is stalwart, he is dark, he is well-featured, he 
is even handsome, and I know he is a desirable 
individual.” He is not the least bit like Col. Tre- 
herne, Laura,” meditatively. ‘And he carried 
his own yalise.”’ 

"My dear Blanche?” exclaimed Lady Laura, 
raising her eyes in no slight astonishment. 
' Blanche laughed, and nodded again. 

** Absolutely did,’ she said. «And the effect 
was not an unpleasant one, despite its novelty, 
He chtried it well, and looked quite at ease, and 
honestly pleased, when he held it in one hand 
and gave the other to papa, who came out into 
the hall to meet him. “I really don’t believe Geof- 
frey Treherne would haye looked so thorough- 
bred under the circumstances.” 

Lady Laura did not make any reply, but the 
Suggestion was scarcely a pleasant one to her 
mind. The idea of Col. Treherne carrying his 


Rector’s invitation to dinner in sheer self-defence. portable baggage in his faultléssly-gloved hand, 


Half an hour after the other visitors had made 
their adieus, and the two young ladies had gone 
to their respective rooms, Lady Laura, who was 
sitting under the hands of her maid, heard a 


loud summons at the hall-door, and, when the 


wis such a novel one, that it appearéd almost 
| absurd. That gentleman’s valet was the enyy 
_ of all his acquaintance, from the fact of his in- 
| tense respectability and desirable repose of man- 


‘ner, and Col. Treherne’ would decidedly have 
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disapproved of any campaign which would not {really deserved it should have been. Was he 
have admitted of his attendant’s presence. really going to beintrusive? Surely, something 
Blanche was evidently prepossessed in thenew }in his manner must have suggested Blanche’s 
visitor's favor. “She chattered about him with jesting speéch, absurd ‘as it was. Perhaps there 
good-humored gayety, and descrilied his appear- } was a tinge of Geoffrey Treherne’s haughty self- 
ance to’ her listener with less of disposition’ to } security in the object of Geoffrey Treherne’s ad- 
satirize than’ she ‘commonly displayed. ‘The } miration. ‘Lady Lanra ‘Tresham, with her fair 
novelty of a gentleman who carried his own } face, and her womanhood, and her rent-roll, had 
valise, had pleased her; and the’fact that the’; the birthright to such a pride, and but one or 
gentleman in question was not at all like Geofitey two! ‘persons who were fond of her knew that, 
Treherne, had pleased her still more. notwithstanding this, Lady Laura Tresham was 
At last Buxton’ had finished, and Lady Laura } only « very pretty, very tender, vety innocent 
rose and ‘stood before the swinging mirror to gitl, of whom experience would make the sweet- 
favor ‘the satisfactory result with an indolent } est of women. Almost unconsciously to herself, 
glance of inspection. Robert Lindsay was in her’ thoughts, as she 

{ 











«What a lovely creature you are, bute? said § went from her room across 'the broad upper land- 
Blanche, with a little laugh. <‘ That soft, pale- ing leading to the stair-case, but still she’ was by 
blue dressing-gown makes you look like a blonde } no means prepared for a little incident chance 
angel. Whatlis it Tennyson says, brought about. 

She had just paused for a moment to arrange 
the sweeping train of her dréss before going 
down, when a door opened behind her, and the 
individual who came out, in his momentary em- 
barrassment at finding her so near, trod upon 
the shining, purple silk before he saw it. It is 
quite possible that this occurred because he had 
seen Lady Laura first, and that, after his first 
glance at the aureole of crepe, yellow hair, and the 
delicate face slightly turned over her shoulder, 
he forgot the great probability of there being a 
lustrous yard- long train in her wake. 
~ “T really beg pardon,’ he said, the next in- 
stant. ‘Pray, excuse me, Lady Laura,” and he 
colored to his handsome brown forehead. 

The glance of the eyes upraised in reply, aug- 
mented his confusion. The young lady did not 
color not even ever so slightly} but she looked 
somewhat ' astonished. Her ‘only reply was a 
calm, sweeping bow, and the next moment the 
silken purple train was rustling down the stair- 
case, and the gentleman, who ‘was no less than 
Robert Lindsay himself, remained standing upon 
the landing watching its progress with the most 
unconscious of honest admiration. Now this 
really was not a strictly conventional mode 
of proceeding ; but, as I'Nave before intimated, 
Robert Lindsay was not a strictly conventional 
individual, Te was an horiest, handsome, fear- 
with a slight touch of reserve, and colored a § less young fellow, and his honest beauty and fear- 
little again, and then adroitly changed Ee lessness were his chief characteristics. Chance 
subject. had thrown him into a Somewhat novel Position, 

k hero! ‘ but it was a position whose novelty he was too 
CHAPTER «Il: © }thoroughly manly to feel embarrassed under. 

Wurte her toilet was being completed, after { He had been glad to meet his host, and he had 
Elanche had gone down stairs again, She gave the } honestly endeavored to repress Ais inclination 
new arrival some slight mental consideration, | toward any ‘antagonism for the august but frigid 
wWiuch 1 regret to say was not so favorable as he }Treherne. He had thought Blanche Charnley a 


fA dan enter of tho gods divinely tall, 

And most divinely fair’ 
There must be some satisfaction in your looking 
at the mirror. AIl Buxton’s art couldn’t make 
my poor litile fair héad look such an aureole. 
Mr. Lindsay is quite dirk, so I suppose he 
will at once fulfill the decrees of fate, by follow- 
ing Col. Treherne’s august example.” 

“ Wow absurd!” said’ Lady Laura, coloring 
faintly, however. “ Blanche, I beg 
But Blanche only laughéd again. 
“Why should it be absurd?” she asked. 
““Heisa gentleman, after all, whether his father 
sold bales of calico or not.’ Do you Know, Laura, 
T llke these trading people. They aré’ astute 
and thoroughbred often, and T believe in’Ralph’s 
favorite theory, that we poor representatives of 
the ‘blue blood’ are falling from grace. Now, 
really, why should not Robert Lindsay, love 
you, and why should not you love’ Robert 
Lindsay, if he is worthy of it? Dear me, 
how delightfully astounded Col. Treherne would 

be.” 

It is scarcely necessary to record Lady Laura’s 
reply. That young lady was astute also, and 
sufficiently so to conceal her quiet little predilec- 
tions, even from her friend. Blanche’s jest’ an= 
noyed her a little, though she was far too wise to 
exhibit her annoyance; so she simply smiled, 
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delightfully pretty girl, and now as he stood at; or twice after Mr. Robert Lindsay had taken 
the head of the stair-case and watched Lady } his seat at the dining-table, exactly opposite 
Laura Tresham’s sweeping purple train and fair } Lady Laura Tresham. How could he help it? 
faced golden, head, he forgot that it was unusual } Every time he looked up, he saw the pure, girl- 
for gentlemen to exhibit an admiration in so de- } ish face, with its softly, downcast eyes, the deli- 
liberate a fashion, and remaining stationary, de-{ cate, bare, shadowed throat, and the aureole of 
cided that he had never seen a woman so lovely, } bright, crepe hair; and, in spite of himself, the 
so fresh, so delicate, and so well dressed, in the ; honest delight he experienced, portrayed itself, 
whole course of his existence. { to some extent, in his countenance; 

There was a curious little excitement, upon The Reyerend Norman being a generous, hos- 
him, brought about by the unexpectedness of the } pitable gentleman, was very much predisposed 
encounter, and this little excitement made him } in his young guest’s favor. Really Robert Lind- 
turn into his bed-room again, before going down } say was apt to prepossess, people through the 
after the train had disappeared, and taking his } sheer power of his great physical beauty; and, 
stand before an open window, he waited a few } again, his was one of the rare e¢ases, in which 
minutes for the fresh night air to cool him off. { there can be no diminution of favorable opinion. 

‘Tt would have been a pleasant sort of thing,” | He was a good talker, through right of a sweet 
he said, almost unconsciously; ‘‘ a, pleasant sort } voice, a clear brain, and a quick sense of the fit- 
of thing, if a man had lived in olden times, to } ness of things. He had traveled: as much as 
haye ridden to battle with her little glove in } most men,and had seenmore He had enjoyed 
one’s helmet. In that rich purple, it looked like } his youth heartily, and appeared likely to enjoy 
a lily—her hand. Golden hair, too, bright and } hismanhood; and, at twenty-six, despite a pretty 
shining—just such hair as fellows like Tennyson } thorough knowledge of the world, he still 1e- 
raye about. I wonder if Treherne Pah! No. } tained a simple chivalrons faith in things good 
I forgot she did not know me when I called her } and true, such as few men can thank Heaven for 
Lady Laura, Laura! Perhaps Petrarch’s Laura } the possession of. 
was such.a Laura.” Occasionally, during the evening, Lady Laura 

When he went down to the drawing-room, he } found herself regarding him with some interest. 
found Treherne bending graciously over Lady } There was a novelty in this fearless man that im- 
Laura’s chair, the velvet, blue eyes softly down-} pressed her, and attracted her attention. He 
cast as he talked. The most prejudiced indi-} was talking to Blanche about a hunting trip he 
vidual could not fail to acknowledge that Geof- { had made in California, when her eyes were first 
frey Treherne was a handsome man, even in his { drawn toward him. It was a wild, adventurous 
least prepossessing moods; and now, haying in } story he was telling; but he was plainly telling 
some sort recovered from his temporary disap- } it well, and with such a man’s hearty, zestful re- 
pointment, in his deferential graciousness, he }membrance of its pleasures; and Blanche was 
was really very courtly-looking indeed, Siill, } listening, her look of amused interest not un- 
Robert Lindsay did not show to any disad- {mixed with a little admiration. He had not 
vantage as he bowed low before Lady Laura, } been intrusive so far, notwithstanding his frank 
when Mr. Charnley presented him, His tall, { eyes, and the trifling singularity of conduct in 
stalwart figure had a self-asserting strength that { his watching her passage down stairs; accord- 
Treherne’s lacked ; his clear-cut, brown face, and } ingly Lady Laura felt herself at liberty to judge 
clear, straight-glanced eyes, were as perfect in | him impartially, He was handsome, certainly ; 
their beauty as:a man’s might be, and the natu- } and a certain air of boyish freshness and spirit 
ral ease and fearlessness of any self-committal } in his style, was whimsically pleasant. How he 
in his manner to Blanche Charnley’s mind, at } seemed to be enjoying the jests he was making, 
least, was worthy ofadmiration. But Lady Laura, } and how well his gay laugh chimed with the ring 
not being prone to enthusiasm, saw only, as she } of Blanche’s. He would be a very hearty, hon- 
rose slightly from her chair, a very tall, rather } est lover for some woman one day, and then, un- 
good-looking individual, who had caused her } consciously, she glanced up at Geoffrey Treherne, 
some little surprise a few minutes before, by ad- } who stood at her side, holding her little, lace fan. 
dressing her familiarly by her name, and who “Our friend seems to be enjoying himself,” 
was, at the present time, rather tending to in- } said that gentleman, with calm disapproval of the 
crease it by the unconcealed admiration of his } new arrival’s being so thoroughly at his ease. 
glance. It was evidently an admiration not easy } Col. Treherne felt, in an undefined manner, that 
to conceal, and it expressed itself unavoidably, { the young man ought to be a little overpowered 
as it were, in the frank, brown eyes, even once } under the circumstances. 
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But, singularly enough, whatever the cause of 
the phenomenon might have been, Lady Laura 
did not respond as cordially as her companion 
had expected. In fact, her manner was rather 
coldly indifferent, when, after glancing across 
the room, she made her reply, 

“J had scarcely observed,” she said. ‘‘ Blanche 
appears to be interested, however, and Blanche 
is usually not easily pleased. Mr. Lindsay is 
a very pleasant sort of person, I should judge.” 

Treherne’s hand went up to his big, fair mus- 
tache, doubtfully. He did not understand this. 
He felt as though he had been slightly repressed, 
and he liked Mr. Robert Lindsay none the bet- 
ter for it, for, little as that ‘pleasant sort.of 
person’’ was to blame, he could not avoid con- 
necting him, in some indefinite manner, with the 
polite rebuff he had met. Surely Lady Laura 
did not intend to countenance this person by 
even the mildest of lady-like championship. He 
turned round, and looked down at her; but the 
lights of the glittering, pendant chandalier shone 
down upon the most tranquil and untranslatable 
of fair faces, and he was fain to smoothe his 
mustache again, and decide, mentally, that this 
was an excessively unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

It was late when the family retired ; but it was 
not too late for Blanche’s customary visit to her 
friend’s chamber. During Lady Laura’s stay at 
the Priory, few nights passed without pleasant, 
girl-like chats being held in one apartment or 
the other. Blanche’s dressing-room adjoined 
Laura’s, and, upon this occasion, her young lady- 
ship had just dismissed her waiting-woman, when 
the young lady made her appearance in dress- 
ing-robe and slippers, brush in hand, her abun- 
dant, pretty fair hair hanging loosely about her. 

“T want to have a long chat to-night, Laura,” 
she said, after she had tucked her small, slip- 
pered feet under her gay wrapper, on the most 
luxurious little lounge in the room. ‘‘ You are 
not tired, are you? You don’t look tired. The 
fact is, you never do look tired. How delight- 
fully flossy and yellow your hair is; you are sit- 
ting in an actual bower of gold. JT always think 
my hair is pretty until I look at yours. Now, 
tell me what you think of Robert Lindsay?’ 

All this, in one gay, little rattling speech, 
sounded exactly like Blanche Charnley, and no- 
body else; and then she shook her fair tresses 
back, and paused for a reply, with something 
more watchful in her eyes than one would have 
imagined the careless question warranted. 

“‘ Now it is to be an honest opinion, Laura,” 
she added, ‘without the least regard for the 
pales of calico, and entirely unbiassed by any 
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ham, who came over with the Conqueror. | What 
—do—you—really—think — of —Robert Lind- 
say?” 

«Think? said Lady Laura, complacently, 
and with some slight, young lady-like mendacity, 
be it known. ‘I think he is yery big, my dear; 
and really, I believe, that is all I have thought 
just yet.” 

Blanche’s pretty shoulders were shrugged ex- 
pressively. f 

«That is so like you, Laura,” she said. «* And 
it is exactly what I expected, too. I knew you 
wouldn’t do him justice, poor fellow. Well, sup- 
pose I give you my opinion of Mr. Robert Lind- 
say. I—think—he—is—splendid !” 

Lady Laura drew a long, shining, heavy tress 
over the white arm, from which the open sleeve 
of the blue dressing-robe fell back, and she 
looked at the shining tress, and the white arm 
approvingly, as well she might. — 

«Why ?” she asked, concisely. 

«Because he is honest,” said Blanche. ** Be- 
cause he believes in things; because he is manly 
and chivalrous. Do you know, Laura, he was 
honest enough to tell me that you were the love- 
liest woman he had ever seen; and he said it as 
gravely and reverently as if he had been speak- 
ing of his’ own mother.” 

Lady Laura flushed even to her white forehead. 

“Vou are either talking nonsense, Blanche,” 
she said, “or I can tell you something else that 
I think of Mr. Lindsay.” 

‘¢ What else ?’’ asked Blanche. 

«That he is very insolent,’” was the reply. 

Blanche merely laughed, and shrugged her 
shoulders again, with a comical little grimace, as 
she answered this rather intolerant speech. 

«J don’t think he is,’’ she said, practically. 
«“T wish he had said it of me; or J wish some- 
body else had said it, with the proviso that they 
had said itjust as he did. He was speaking the 
truth, and one hears so many white fibs in these 
days, that the truth is as astounding as it is re- 
freshing. \ 

But she did not refer to Robert Lindsay 
again that night.’ Perhaps she thought she had 
said enough; at any rate, during the rest of their 
conversation, his name did not once oecur; and, 
when she rose from her lounge at last, to go to 
her room, they had wandered so far from Robert 
Lindsay that such an individual might never 
have had existence. 





CHAPTER IIt.. 
Bur before many days had passed, Lady Laura 


‘ $ : ‘ 
stately remembrance of that first august Tres- | found room for more than temporary interest 
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or temporary annoyance. She found room for a } Rob Lindsay (people always called him. Rob, 
surprise, which became in a short space of time he said), spoke up, with a not unbecoming earn- 
something like amazement. She would have estness of belief in what he was saying. 


thought very litile of Mr. Charnley’s guest after ; ‘I don’t think I agree with you, Mrs. Charn- 
the first evening of their meeting, had she not } 





‘ley,’ he said. ‘When a man loves a woman 
found herself compelled to think of him through } honestly, he forgets everything but that he does 
the agency of a rather unexpected, fact, which | loye her honestly, He does, not think so much 
forced itself upon her notice. This young man ; of her superiority or inferiority. as. he does of 
of whom, gentleman as he was, in her calm, | the fact that he loves her, The woman I marry, 
intolerant pride she had thought little more than } were she queen or empress, will be to me simply 


of one of her guardian’s lackeys ; this young man, | the woman who is dearest to me on earth.” 
whose father was a tradesman, and whose grand- 
father she had heard Mr. Charnley say was an 
excellent farmer; this young man was, in the 
most unprecedentedly matter-of-fact manner, 
filling into the same position as Geoffrey Tre- 
herne himself. She could not understand how 
it had come about, and far less could she avoid 
it; she could only begin, as time progressed, to 
feel that it was so.. It would have been the 
most impossible of tasks to repulse him, His 
genial, hearty nature, was not easily chilled; and 
even Treherne found his frigid stateliness met 
witha careless gayety that perfectly overwhelmed 
him. Lindsay’s honest, undisguised admira- 
tion showed itself in every action, and Lady 
Laura found herself sheerly helpless against 
him. It was useless to endeayor to chill him; 
he clearly was determined to persevere in sub- 
lime disregard of the fact that Geoffrey Terherne 
and William the Conqueror stood between him 
and the object of his admiration. He cared 
little for Geoffrey Treherne, it seemed, and less 
for William of Normandy; and yet, in spite of 
his persistence, he was neyer intrusive. And, 
notwithstanding her astonishment, Laura Tre- 
sham could not resist wholly a slight inclina- 
tion to feel interested in him in some degree. If 
it had been easier to dislike him, she would haye 
felt herself in a safer position, but to dislike him 
was a sheer impossibility. She had. tried the 
iciest reserve, and he had waited patiently, until 
she was compelled to thaw into atleast a reason- 
able warmth ; and this being the result of her 
efforts, good breeding afforded her no alterna- 
tive; and yet she was not quite prepared for the 
somewhat remarkable sentiment to which the 
gentleman gave utterance upon one occasion. 
They were siting together in Mr. Charnley’s 
study, one evening, when theconversation turned 
incidentally upon a certain mesadliance that was 
the subject of great discussion among the aris- 
tocratie dragons of Guestwick, and which had 
caused said dragons much seyere contempt and 
disapproval, and Mrs, Charnley was echoing the 
public sentiment, though, of course, more chari- 
tably than was usual with the dragons, when 


Mrs. Charnley smiled, but Blanche who had 
; been teasing her macaw as it swung in its gilded 
cage over the window-plants, turned round and 
gave him a long, keen, quiet glance, as if while 
measuring his strength, she found the result 
satisfactory. Rob Lindsay had advanced in her 
good opinion every day, though she rarely men- 
tioned him to Laura, A very short experience 
had convinced her that if cool, deliberate de- 
termination, was of any avail, Rob Lindsay 
needed no championship, and was surer of suc- 
cess than most men, = 

Lady Laura herself did not youchsafe him a 
glance. When he spoke, she was taking a book 
from the library shelves; and when, a few 

; minutes after, she replaced it, there was a faint 
; glow of unwilling color on her cheeks. 

And later that yery eyening she had cause 
for still greater and more indignant bewilder- 
ment. 

She had been out in the morning, making 
calls with Blanche, and upon her return had ac- 
cidentally left one of her gloves upon a table, in 
the parlor, About an hour after the discussion 
in the library, she remembered the mislaid 
article, and went to the room to look for it, and 
as she entered her eyes fell upon the stalwart, 
good-looking figure of Rob Lindsay, who was 
standing in the middle of the apartment, with 
his back turned toward her. He did not hear 
her entrance, and at first she scarcely compre- 
hended his pre-occupation ; but the next instant, 
a glance at the pier-glass opposite to him revealed 
to her the true state of affairs. He held her lost 
glove in his hand, and was regarding it as it lay 
upon his palm with a great, deal of quiet admi- 
ration, and before she had time to speak, he hail 
_complacently put it into his vest-pocket. He saw 
her the moment after, and turned toward her with 
a coolness and freedom from embarrassment that 
completely overpowered her, and rendered her 
holpless, notwithstanding her indignation. He 
must unavoidably have known that the mirror 
had reflected everything to her, and yet he was 
as placidly self-contained as would have been 
: possible under any circumstances. 
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‘T actually did not hear you come into the } know, because it was such a very pretty glove. 
room,” he said, with audacious cheerfulness. A little mauve affair, with white silk tassels, and 

His coolness 80 staggered her, that for’an in-} a delicious, little, delicate dead ghost of a per- 
stant she only looked at ‘him haughtily. fume about it.” 

“TJ left one of my gloves here, this morning, «© Yes,’”? admitted’ Miss’ Charnley, sagaciously. 
Mr. Lindsay,” she said, ‘at’ last, “and T‘came } “I know the glove. Laura always Goes wear 
to find it. ‘It was on this table, near Blanche’s } pretty gloves, and—— There, Mr. Lindsay,” 
card-case, I believe. It was a mauve glove, with } as the little, white-winged arrow whizzed away. 
white, silk tassels ;’”and she’ looked at him with } “ Right in the center of the target.” 
steady scrutiny that should Rave abashed him, «:Jn the very center,” replied the immovable 
but which to her astonishment failed to do so. Rob. | «* And it is what I should call a very ex- 

He turned tothe table,-as cheerfully as ever, cellent aim’ too, Miss Blanche.” 
without s shadow of discomposure in his’ man-} For the next day or so Mr. Rob Lindsay 
ner. : encountered some rather rough sailing, if so in- 

«Tt doesn’t appear tobe here now,” he said. definlte a term may be employed. In Laura 
« A mauve’ glove, you said, with white, silk tas- } Tresham’s creed presumption was the sin unpar- 
sels. 1 believe’ I ‘remember noticing ‘it, this} donable; and Robert Lindsay had been guilty 
morning, as being a very pretty glove. Tt would } ofan act of presumption, which had no equal in 
be a pity to lose it.” her experience, If he had shown the slightest 

Lady Laura did not waste time in any farther } shadow of embarrassment, or the slightest touch 
search. The ends of the identical white silk of penitential regret, she might have found it 
tassels were ab that moment showing themselves } possible to vouchsafe him a haughty pardon; but 
above the edge of the pocket of his’vest, and he } as it was, his immovable composure baffled her 
had not even the grace to blush even while he } terribly. As far as was possible, without caus- 
was perfectly conscious ‘of the fact that her eyes ing remark, she had held herself aloof from him, 
were resting upon this final touch of strong cir- scarcely deigning him a word or glance; but it 
cumstantial evidence.’ had not produced the effectshe desired. He did 

On her way to her room, Blanche met her } not intrude himself upon her, but he certainly 
upon the stair-case. did not avoid her. He was as gay and good- 

«Where have you been, Laura?’ she asked. humored as ever, and seemed to enjoy himself as 
«Your eyes look positively dangerous! What } thoroughly. The Reverend Norman was very 
is the matter?” fond of him, and with Mrs. Charnley he was as 

« Nothing,” said’ the young lady, briefly. «T} great a favorite as Lady Laura. In his good 
have been looking for my glove, and—and— nature, his! good spirits, his boyish daring, and 
I haven't found ‘it, Don’t keep Mr. Lindsay { his almost affectionate warmth of manner, were 
waiting, Blanche, I shall not have time to join combined all the most desirable characteristics 
you at present,’ and you know he promised to } of a favorite son 3” and Mrs. Charnley with true 
give you another archery lesson.” motherly recollection of the Ralph of whora 

Blanche ran down stairs, with a glimmer of Blanche had spoken, and who was the only son 
suppressed fun in her eyes, and} when she} of the house of Charnley, regarded this brave, 
reached the bottom of the stair-case, she found } high-spirited, dashing young fellow, with some- 
Robert Lindsay at the hall-door, looking‘ out thing of a motherly affection. | Accordingly, she 
upon the lawn ‘with @ most untranslatable stnile. } wondered somewhat at Lady Laura’s'cold recep- 
It was 2 calm smile, and a baffling dne,and not } tion of her eulogistic speeches, but Blanche un- 
at all an unsatisfied smile, in its way} and it was } derstood the! matter pretty clearly. Laura no 
on the cheerful, handsome face, even after half} longer avoided mentioning Rob Lindsay. In 
an hour spent in the archery-ground. Then, their nightly discussions she spoke of him with 
after making several very bad aims at the target, cutting sarcasms. She laughed at him, and 
Blanche set another arrow, and drew her bow} sneered with extraordinary aptness at his un- 
with most delicate precision. ze i conventional frankness and warmth of manner ; 

« And go Laura couldn’t find ‘her glove, Mr. } and certainly poor Rob had never met with 
. Lindsay,” she said. more severity than he sometimes met with in ihe 

. Mr. Lindsay ‘looked ‘with great complacency } bright little dressing-room. Still he seemed to 

' Syst at the aim his pupil was taking, and then at } sustain himself with wonderful cheerfulness 
his pupil's pretty face. through it ‘all. Even when he had been 
«Why, no!” he ‘said, regretfully. ‘I be-} most cuttingly satirized, and when his pleasant 
lieve she did mot. And it was a pity, too, you’ speeches were received with the most frigid 
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hauteur, he appeared to make himself most } was trimming one or two of her fayorite rose- 
thoroughly comfortable... He drove the little bushes. with a puir of keen little scissors. She 
pony-carrriage for Mrs., Charnley when she‘ was snipping away the.dead leayes,in a most 
wanted to make her charitable rounds ; he ar- } scientific manner, when her companion youch- 
ranged her foot-stool for herwhen she was tired ; > safed this condescending patronage of her fayor- 


he had ridden over to Guestwick and matched 
Berlin wools for Blanche to a shade; he had 


rendered himself popular with every one, and } her reply. 


even the dullest, longest days were made ¢heer- 
ful by his indefatigable ¢ood-humor, Taking all 
this into consideration, it is easy to see that Lady 
Laura’s task was'a difficult one: It was difficult 
to satirize him to Blanche as mercilessly as she 
felt inclined; andj.of course, it was impossible to 
satirize him openly. And besides, it appeared 
quite probable that, even under such circum= 
stances, he would haye encountered. the satire 
as he encountered every other weapon — So she 
found herself compelled, much against her will; 
to submit to the sheer force of circumstances, 
After the advent of the new arrival, Col. 
Treherne’s yisits became even more frequent than 
they had been, before, Perhaps, notwithstand- 
ing his self-consciousness, he, had been quick- 
sighted enough to see a dangerous rival in a man 
who was generous, imperturbable, and physically 
beautiful im no slight degree, in grand defiance 
of his lack of pedigree. Women were subject to 
whimsical fancies after all, and’even such a 
woman as Laura Tresham, with all her inborn 
prejudice and pride, might be influeneed by such 
& man’s persistence, if persistent he should pre- 
sume to be. And in her seeret resentment 
against, Rob, Laura was more cordial in her re- 
ception of Treherne’s advances than she would 
otherwise have been; She was more ‘chary of 
her smiles, less inclined to reserve, and altogether 
more encouraging. But Geoffrey Treherne simply 
regarded this as the very natural result of his 
attentions. It was, of course, not likely, after all, 
that any rival should be successful against him, 
when it came to, action; and yet, notwithstanding 
his certainty upon the subject, he felt more at 
ease whenhe found that his’ influence did not 
appear to be at all, lessened, and in his security 


he forgot something of his hauteur, and was’ 


more condescendingly familiar in his manner 
toward the object of his former distaste, 

“This American seems to be a gentlemanly 
sort of young fellow,” he said graciously one day 
to Blanche.‘ Not highly polished, of course, 
but good-natured enough, at all events, Ithink.” 

Tt so happened that this morning he had called 
earlier thanusual, and had found Blanche and her 
friend in the garden, with Rob, who was giving 
them the benefit: of his floral experience; and 
Blanche in gloyes and a neat little garden-blouse, 


ite; and she went on snipping Jikea very charm- 
ing picture of unconscious innocence; as she made 
‘Now do you really, Col. Treherne?’? she 
said, ‘‘ How yery kind in you to.say so. This 
isa pretty rose isn’tit? And how delighted——? 
Snip, snip, snip ‘ Mr. Lindsay, would be if 
I were to tell him. Don’t you,think so?” 

Treherne looked down at her with reflective 
uneasiness. Her pretty, little straw hat hid her 
bent face from him, and the.seissors in the small, 
gloved hands were very busy 3) but he was by. no 
means @ dullard, in spite of his arrogance, and 

tie felt an uncomfortable sense of the fact that 
Miss Blanche Charnley was satirizing him rather 
cuttingly, and added to this, was.an equally un- 
pleasant consciousness that he had made himself 
slightly ridiculous, 

‘“« Pray, excuse me,’’ he began stiffly, «<I was 

not aware that my words could contain any 
offence.” 

“Oh, dear, no!”’ replied Blanche, with much 
delightful. simplicity. “Of course not. How 
could they? You see these sort of people are 
not like we are. I dare say it is very likely that 

} they don’t sneer at. our pretensions,. And, of 
course, Mr. Lindsay ought to be much obliged 
to you for your good opinion; and if he wasn't, 
it would be very ungrateful on his part, But then 
do you know, Col, Treherne, ‘I (really don’t be- 
lieve, taking all things into consideration, that I 
would patronize -him) more than was absolutely 
unavoidable. It might interfere with his natural 
feeling of deference, you see,’ ' 
} It was vather seyere upon Treherne } perhaps, 
a little too severe; upon the whole ; but Blanche 
Charnley was apt to/besevere, occasionally ; and 
; she had Ween wondering forsomie time if a quiet, 
Suggestive lesson might mot prove’ beneficial, 
Hey sense of the tidiculous,‘made: her keenly 
alive to Geoffrey Treherne’s peculiarities; and 
‘besidés, she was a little out of ‘patience with 
Laura ;oso she went oh-to hernext rose-bush in 
the Significant silence that followed, with a quiet. 
i eotieeiotmteas of the fact that she had at least 
made a télling’shot. 
There was a sort of uneasiness in Treherne’s 
manner during the remainder ofthis visit. He 
did not like Blanche Charnley yery much, but 
he had a true English horror of making himself 
absurd; and the idea of having appeared absurd 
; to Robert Lindsay, was particularly distaste 
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tasteful to him, ‘Satirical'as Blanche’s speech 
had been, it iad suddenly presented a new idea 
to lis mind. ' Was’it possible that this young 
fellow was quicker sighted than his careless 
gayety had led him to imagine? Once or twice 
he had fancied that he detected a thread of 
Blanche Charnley’s keen edge sarcasm’ in ‘his 
quietly daring speeches. 

These thoughts: Were very busy in his mind, 
when, the young ladies having gone to change 
their gardening dresses, he found himself pro- 
menading one of the terraces with the cause of 
his late annoyance. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Tiny had been walking to and fro for some 
minutes in silence, but'at length it was broken 
by Lindsay himself. 

«J have some excellent ‘ weeds’ in my pocket, 
Treherne,’ he ‘said. ** Allow me to offer you 
one. 1 brought them from Cuba myself.” 

It was a very pretty bead-embroidered segar- 
case that he produced, and the segar Geoffrey 
Treherne accepted was the rarest and’ most fra- 
grant of its kind; but he scarcely looked at either 
segar-case or Segar, after his first word of thanks ; 
his eyes had fallen upon something Lindsay 
had drawn’ from his pocket accidentally, and 
which had dropped upon the terrace near one’ of 
the young man’s shapely feet; a very ‘small 
article after all, but it had attracted Treherne’s 
attention in oné instant. It was a pretty mauve 
glove with white silk tassels. 

The next minute Lindsay saw it too, and stooped 
to pick it up with the most collected of quiet faces. 

« | think I have seen that glove before,” said 
Treherne, stiffly, ‘‘ or am I mistaken ?”” 

“Why, no,’” retuned Rob, good-humoredly. 
«J don’t think you are mistaken. It is quite 
possible you have ‘seen it before, I dare say. 
Won't you have a light ?” 

With the utmost composure, he had returned 
it to his pocket, and brought out a box of fuses, 
and having handed them to his companion. he 
stopped his walk for a moment, to light his own 
segar. 

«T imagined I had seen Lady Laura wearing 
it,’ said Treherne, helplessly. He was in a fever 
ofimpatiencé, and could scarcely govern himself. 

‘Pogsibly,”” said Rob, puffing. “The fact is, 
it did belong to Lady Laura,” with intermediate 
puffs. 

« Then you are a very fortunate individual,” 
commented Treherné, frigidly. 

Rob took his segar from his mouth, looketl at 
its glowing end for a moment, and then tossed 
his spent fuse away, looking as undiscomfited 








as ever, which was really very trying to his 
companion. 

“No,” he said at last, “I can’t say that Tam 
very fortunate, Treherne ; sometimes I am almost 
inclined to think that I am rather unfortunate. 
Of course, Lady Laura did not give me herglove,; 
and, of course, I am not such a vaunting idiot as 
to pretend that she did. Neither am i such an 
idiot as to imagine that she would have given it 
to me if I had asked her. I found the glove and 
Lkeptit. It is a pretty glove, and the woman I 
love has worn it, and, though it may not be a 
great loss to her, it is a great gain tome. Ilike 


to.carry it about with me, and lapk at it some- 


times, and that is howit fell from my pocket. 
Lshould not have mentioned it if you had not 
seen it; and I should not have mentioned it, if 
Thad not wished it to be impossible for you to 
misunderstand Latira Tresham. Good segars, 
these, ain’t they ?” 

Treherne’s reply was a somewhat incoherent 
one. In fact he had never been so utterly taken 
aback in his life. There was a coolness about 
this young man’s manner that was altogether 
too much for him. Treherne was determined to 
sift the matter as early as possible, and in his 
anxiety to sift it, he did a rather unwise thing. 
When Lady Laura came back again, he found 
himself alone with her for a moment; he brought 
the conversation somewhat abruptly to bear upon 
the subject most important to his ease of mind 

«This Japanese lily is a great favorite of 
Blanche’s,” said Lady Laura, tranquilly, as 
she bent over a flower; “and Mr. Lindsay 
says eo 

«Our eccentric friend seems to be a great 
favorite,’ interposed Treherne, in his secret 
anxiety. ‘I wonder if you are aware that he 
carries one of your gloves in his pocket, Lady 
Laura ?” 

A sudden pink flush flooded Lady Laura’s 
bent face in an instant, even touching the light 
wayes of hair upon the white, low brow, and 
sweeping over the slender throat Her confusion 
was so evident that Treherne found himself he- 
coming slightly confused also, and feeling more 
awkward than he had anticipated, and accord- 
ingly his next speech was an unfortunate one. 

« Tle was good enough to explain to me,” he 
said, “that you had no knowledge of the fact of 
his having it in his possession. He had found 
the glove he said, and kept athe 

Lady Laura interrupted him, a curious little 
tremor stitring the folds of muslin over her 
neck, @ curious, dangerous glow in her eyes. 

“JT ask pardon, Col. Treherne,”’ she said ; 
«put may I inquire if you really felt it was 
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necessary to catechise Mr. Lindsay concerning | 
the manner of his obtaining possession of my 
glove?” 

Treherne was dumbfounded. . For some reason 
appearing inexplicable to him, the young lady 
was evidently annoyed in no slight measure. 
He did not understand that the very pride he 
had admired as mating so well with his own, had 


haye been compelled to say that Col. Treherne 
had not adhered strictly to the truth. I did not 
show, Col. Treherne your glove;;Lady Laura, It 
dropped out of my pocket accidentally, and he 
saw it, and 1——_ Well, I spoke the truth about 
it.” 

He had never looked better in his life, than he 
did when he finished saying this, and leaned 
arrayed itself against him. against the side of the, bay-window, looking 

“Tt am bound to say,’’ he explained loftily, down. at her with.a spark of the fire which had 
‘that there was no necessity for so doing. Mr. ; not quite died ont in his brown eyes. He saw 
Lindsay was honest enough to be desirous of } that he had startled her a little, and, despite his 
making sure that there could be no misunder- smouldering wrath, he was tenderly sorry for it. 
standing.” He was not the man to feel he had frightened 

“He was very kind,” replied Lady Laura, {a woman ever so slightly by any thoughtless 
now feeling inconsistently seyere against the de- } warmth of speech, without. a chivalrous regret 
linquent.. ‘Very kind, indeed; hut he was mis- You must excuse my. seeming abruptness, 
imken in saying I did not know he had the glove. { Lady Laura,”’ he said, in his good-natured, frank 
I saw him take it.” With that she turned away. } fashion. «TI misunderstood you at first, and if 

Through his intense discomfiture, Col. Tre- } Treherne had really given you the impression 
here left the Priory earlier than was customary } ihat I had boasted of my luck in finding. the 
with him; and it was after he had gone. that { glove, he would have given you a false impres- 
Rob Lindsay, sauntering into the drawing-room, } sion, and,one which must necessarily have made 
found Lady Laura there, and was addressed by } me appear, contemptible.in | your eyes, and I 
that young lady in a very decided manner. could not stand that you know.” 

“Tam glad you are here, Mr. Lindsay,’’ she “‘T cannot understand,” said Lady Laura, her 
said to him. ‘I have just been wishing to {attempt at making a strong point a terrible fail- 
see you. Col. Treherne tells me that, you found { ure. . ‘I really cannot understand why you took 
the glove I lost, and—and that, in fact, you } the glove in the first place. It was very absurd, 
showed it to him a short time ago.” This last } and you must know that—that it has made me 
artful touch as punishment beforehand. appear very absurd too.” 

For the first time in the course, of her ac- “Absurd!” said Rob. ‘In whose eyes, Lady 
quaintance with Mr. Rob Lindsay, Lady Laura } Laura?” 
had the pleasure of seeing him blush. The ‘‘In my own,” she faltered, coloring until she 
color ran up to the roots of his curly-brown } looked. like one of Blanche’s pink yerbenas. 
hair; but it was not a blush of embarrassment. $ « Jn Col. Treherne’s, and—and in yours.”? , This 
It was clearly a flush of high, uncontrollable in- { last with great weakness, 
dignation. : “Not in mine,’’? said Rob,, exhibiting great 

He walked deliberately to the bay- window. cheerfulness. ‘« Don’t say that, if you please.’ 

“Task pardon, Lady Laura,” he said, with ‘But I mean it,’ returned Laura, breaking 
startling warmth. ‘But may I ask if Col. : off a rose geranium-leaf, and trying to regain her 
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herne said that I had exhibited your glove to ; coldness of manner, ‘*You have made me feel 
him?’ absurd, at least, to haye placed me in a very an- 
The sudden change from his usual careless noying position, Mr. Lindsay, Why, it is im- 
gayety to this somewhat foreboding frankness of possible for me to understand.” , “3 
demeanor frightened her fair, young Jadyship, Rob looked down again for a moment, with a 
in spite of herself. She actually felt herself on meditative air, at the averted face, and the white 
the brink of being most ignominiously defeated, } hand toying nervously, with the geranium-leaf, 
and Rob Lindsay, waiting for a reply, saw the { and then he turned. his eyes; away toward the 
blue-velvet, eyes that matched the bluec-velvet garden, and, forgetting himself for the time being, 


ribbons, change their expression curiously. first whistled softly, and then stopped. 
“No,” faltered the young lady, ‘‘ He merely “Ah! Why, indeed!’ he said. 

said that—that he had. seen no peoce Haying crushed the perfume out of one leaf, 
Rob’s knitted forehead smoothed slightly, Lady Laura threw it away, and. took another, 


“Oh!” he said, more coolly. ‘That is a dif- } and began ;again, -utterly, ignoring both whistle 
ferent matter, you see. Iam rather glad to hear ; and exclamation. ; i 
it too, because, if it had been otherwise, I should} « Haying subjected me to this annoyance, you 
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subject me to still another,’ she said. ‘ The an- 
noyance of asking you to return the glove to me.” 

Rob’s countenance fell somewhat. 

“T am sorry that I have subjected you to any 
annoyance,’ he said, with honest penitence. 
‘Very sorry, Lady Laura; but I believe I am 
quite as sorry to hear you say you want your 
glove again. Of course, you don’t care for any 
reasons I may haye for wishing to keep it, It is 
a little thing to you, and you can afford to ignore 
it as you do, but Be 

“‘T was not aware that I ignored anything,” 
interposed Laura, inconsistently. 

Rob went on calmly. 

‘But I can assure you it is a matter of more 
importance tome. But that doesn’t matter, does 
it?” 

He stopped here, and drew the glove from his 
pocket; but he did not offer it to her at once. 
He held it in his hand, and ‘looked at it a little 
regretfully and sadly. 

‘“©A very little thing to ask for,’ he said. 
«« And a very little thing to prize, it might seem ; 
but I prize it, nevertheless. ,A very little thing 
to be refused. too—is it not, after all? But as 
I suppose Treherne has a greater right to it 
than I, why, here it is, Lady Laura;” and he 
laid it upon the little work-table of Blanche’s, 
which stood between them, therein exhibiting 
more discretion and diplomacy than one would 
have expected of so frank a young man. 

I haye already spoken of this unconyentional 
Rob’s great physical beauty, and of the effect 
it was apt to produce in the way of softening 
people’s hearts toward him; so you will not be 
surprised at being told Laura Tresham was soft- 
ened a little. This momentary look of regretful- 
ness was very becoming to him withal, and he 
had been straightforward and regardful for her, 
atleast. And then a half-worn glove was such a 
little thing, and then Well, she looked up 
at his handsome brown face, and his handsome 
brown eyes, and relented somewhat. Besides, 
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shad he not intimated that his rival had a right, 
which that rival had not? 

So the glove lay untouched upon the table. 

‘Col. Treherne has no right toit,’ she said, 
with some degree of hauteur. ‘ He has no right 
that you or any other friend of mine has not.” 

“ Friend?’ was Rob’s quiet echo. 

‘«T believe [said friend,’’ she answered. 

But she did not attempt to take the glove, and, 
when a few minutes later, Blanche called to her 
from the garden, she turned to obey the sum- 
mons as though she had forgotten it; and when 
Rob drew her attention to it, she paused a mo- 
ment, hesitating. 

«Tt is of no value to me,”’ she said, carelessly, 
of length. ‘*I don’t know where its fellow is, 
and I should not wear it if I did. If you wish 
to keep it, you may, since perhaps that will 
prove to you that no one hag a right to dispose 
of it but myself.” 

Rob took:the gloye in his hand, swinging it 
lightly by its silken tassels, his comely face 

; brightening. 

«Thank you,” he said. ‘Ido want it, and I 
suppose the speech I am going to make is rather 
gn audacious one, but I can scarcely help making 
it, notwithstanding, The fact is, Lady Laura, 
I should not like to feel that the annoyance I 
liaye caused you has forced from you the gift I 


yalue go highly.”’ 
‘Tt is certainly not a matter of compulsion,” 


she said, briefly. ‘‘ You wished to have the glove, 
and I gave it to you.” 

«Thank you again,’”’ answered Rob, all the 
cheerfulness in the world expressing itself in his 
composure of manner. 

And as Lady Laura left the room, the mauye 
glove, for which Geoffrey Treherne would have 
given something very considerahle, was quietly 
replaced in the pocket, from which, to Geoffrey 
Treherne’s blank amazement, it had dropped a 
few hours before. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A sitver voice is singing within 

A melody sad and sweet ; 
Tt swells on the night-wind above the din 

Of the crowded city street. 
I pause on the pavement to catch the strain ; 
It thrills my heart, and it fills my brain, 
And memory wakens again, again, 
To an old forgotten pain. 


I hear no more the hurrying feet, 
And the singer’s lips are dumb ; 

And dimmed the dazzling lamps of the street, 
And distant the city’s hum. 

' Away are my thoughts from the careless throng, 

From the vexed present of right and wrong 

To a dream that lay buried so long, so long, 

But wakened to life by a song, 
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‘CA QUARTER past twelve! So much the bet- 
ter! It’s no use to go to bed now; the train "ll 
be along about three. I'd rather have no sleep 
at all than be fooled out of my first nap before 
it’s half over. 

““My name’s Robert Picklin. I don’t know 
why, unless as a sort of warning that I was to 
have a rather smarty time of it in this world. 
When I was sixteen years old, my step-fathet 
kicked me out of doors; anyway, he tried to; so 
I knocked him down with a chair, and walked 
out; and that was the last of him as far as I was 
concerned. 

“‘Ours was a sea-going place, so I did what 
any boy would in such alittle family disturbance— 
went aboard of a whaling-vessel that happened 
to be ready to leave port. Well, you may bet I 
had eighteen blessed months of it, for I wasn’t 
born a sailor, like the chaps in story-books. 
When I wasn’t licked for one thing, I was for 
another ; and when I wasn’t licked, I was banged 
on the head with whatever come handiest; and 
between this and that, I caught it’ pretty much 
the whole time. It wasn’t because anybody had 
a special spite against me, but that was the way 
boys always had been treated aboard ship, and 
sailors don’t take easily to new ways. 

“When I got back home again, my mother 
was dead, so there wasn’t either kith or kin be- 
longing tome. I was as much alone as Noah’s 
family, when they walked out of the ark, only 
it was my own family, all by myself. I went to 
school a year, for I’d a tolerably good start be- 
fore father died, and I’d wit enough to know that 
if [hitched a little more book knowledge on what 
Thad, before getting any older, it would be so 
much in my favor. 

«After the schooling was over, I did pretty 
well whatever turned up for awhile; from 
photographing and teaching a district, to being 
treasurer in a circus, and sometimes riding the 
donkey when the clown was too drunk. It was 
just filling up time, whatever I chanced tobe 
at; so it’s no matter to pay out a long yarn 
about it. 

“T guess I was past twenty-one, when I met 
old Bob Mosely in Boston. He was the chap I'd 
been named for, and he had piled up the dust 
since then, but he had a kind of liking to me for 
the sake of the time when he and father were 
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boys, provided he could show it without costing 
himself anything. So he said wouldn’t I go out 
to Rio on a ship of his he was sending loaded 
with Yankee notions, and sell them there, for 
the agents he’d had were gone up the spout; and 
I said I would. Why not? 

“Td picked up Spanish enough a winter I 
dropped down on to Cuba, to make a shift with 
it; and I'd had dealings before with the old man, 
so that he knew what I could do, and that I’d do 
it on the square; besides, it pleased his grit to 
see ’'d made my way so far up hill without ask- 
ing a boost from him or anybody else. 

‘Well, I sailed on the White Feather, and we 
had a stormy trip of it. Old Nick blew a gale 
behind and before all the way; and the men 
swore the ship was unlucky, and that we'd all 
take tea at Davy Jones’, instead of seeing dry 
land again. But we didn't; and in spite of Old 
Nick we landed at last, or else with his help, for 
I guess he must have contrived my going there. 
I got acquainted with the men Mosely wanted 
me to find, and I did his business up in style for 
him; Idid, indeed. It happened that the cargo 
was just in time to be wanted, and I sold the 
whole job at a rousing premium. The old chap 
had done fairly enough by me; I was to have a 
certain percentage on the goods, and they went 
off so confoundedly above what we expected that 
I had a cool eight hundred in my pocket, and 
old Mosely’s checks and accounts ready to go out 
to him by the next steamer. 

‘In one of the houses I had dealings with, I 
got to know a young Spanish chap, who had lived 
in New York, and spoke English like a clipper. 
He was so very civil and polite, that though 
somehow at first I didn’t take much to the fel- 
low, I couldn’t help being polite too, at least in 
my way, which, at its best, was never of the 
smoothest. The upshot of it was, that before long 
I forgot I hadn’t liked him in the beginning, he 
had such a faculty of making himself agreeable. 
He used to invite me out with him in the even- 
ing, and as I wasn’t any more steady in those 
days than most fellows at the age I was, the 
drinking and gambling didn’t frighten me a bit. 
But if ever a chap had a warning against both, 
it was me; though I dare say you won’t believe 
the story when I tell it to you. I was wonder- 
fully lucky at cards, and used to win every 
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a 
night; whether I was let or not makes no differ- 
ence; the fact was there. 

«Qne evening, after we'd had dinner to- 
gether, Alvarez got more friendly than ever, and 
told me I was better than a brother to him, and 
that he hadn’t a secret in the world he would 
wish to keep from me. Now, when anybody, 
high or low, begins that sort of rubbish in your 
ears, you just remember Bob Picklin’s advice— 
give’em a wide berth; cut the whole concern ; 
for they mean mischief in some fashion, 

«« Among the rest of the trash, he spun a won- 
derful story about a fix he’d got into with some 
young woman, whose relations didn’t seem just 
what a body would care about for a family tea- 
party. Her old grandmother kept a house where 
they gambled and danced; and it had a bad 
name into the bargain, from the fact that a 
French fellow once went in there and was neyer 
heard of afterward, though there was nothing 
proved against the people, and they found plenty 
to swear that he had gone away from the place. 
He proposed that we should go there, Iwas so 
deuced keen, according to his view, that I'd be 
sure to spy out some way of helping him, after I’d 
seen how the land lay. I’d got outside of enough 
wine and spirits at dinner to be ready for any- 
thing, so I was not likely to fight shy of the 
expedition. 

“Up to that very day I’d had old Mosely’s 
matters in my pocket, all in a draft that 
was payable to me, But, that morning I got 
everything straight; made the exchanges and 
sent old Bob his paper ready to turn into yellow 
boys; for we had ’em in those days. Alvarez 
knew I always carried the drafts and my own 
eight hundred about me, because it seemed safer 
to me; and how on earth it happened I hadn’t 
told him about sending them off, and five hun- 
dred of my own added, is more than I can tell. 
They used to be snug in a long memorandum 
book, in a pocket in the lining of my vest, and the 
book was there yet. I remembered afterward 
how in telling me his story, he laid his hand on 
my heart to feel, as he said that it was a friend’s, 
and found it all right, the book and the heart 
too. 

“ Off we started. What part of the town the 
house was in I can’t tell, but it was among datk, 
foul streets, and altogether the roughest spot I 
had come across inall my travels. But, anyhow, 
we got there. We found several men playing a 
game something like faro, and an old woman, 
mighty handsome yet—an odd thing for a Span- 
jnrd at her age —tending the bank, Alvarez said 
that was the girl’s grandmother; and there was 
no reason handy why I should say it wasn’t. 


We had drinks round, and got friendly with the 
fellows, and after awhile two girls came in. One 
of them was the prettiest creature you ever set 
your eyes on—not a day over seventeen, I don’t 
believe. She and Alvarez had a little talk by 
themselves, and though I couldn’t hear a word 
they said, I thought the confab wasn’t any of the 
pleasantest, He seemed in a great way about 
something, and there was a wicked look in his 
face that made me recollect the prejudice I had 
against him when we first got acquainted. The 
girl, she seemed half-way between mad as sin, 
and ready to burst out crying—woman-fashion, 
you know. But they settled matters somehow, 
and came back amongst the rest of the party. 

“Pretty soon this girl went from one extreme 
to the other, justas they all will, whatever age 
they may be; and from acting asif she had a fit 
of the hysterics pat to treat us with, she began 
to chatter and sing like a blackbird. Two of the 
men could talk some English, and they stumped 
Alvarez and me for a game of poker, for they'd 
learned it they said in San Francisco, I wasn’t 
a bit afraid, and I felt sure if there was any 
cheating I should be wide awake enough to settle 
it. But we hadn’t much more than got set down 
to the. business, when there was quite alot of 
people came in from some concert or something, 
and we had a little dance; but it was agreed 
among us that after the visitors were gone we'd 
haye our game out. 

“J danced as hard as the pest of them, and 
finally, the young woman that Alvarez said was 
such a drag on him—Rosalie, they called her— 
came up and asked me to dance with her. 

“I never saw any creature spin over the floor 
the way she did, I felt as if I had my arm 
round a cloud, or a meteor; and she acted as if 
she thought it great fun to try and put me com- 
pletely out of breath, and hadn’t another idea 
in her mind. 

«But while we were flying about so fast, that 
I should think it must have made anybody dizzy 
to watch us, she whispered in my ear, in her 
pretty broken English, ‘I want to say something 
to you! Laugh and act as if it was only non- 
sense, and pretty soon we'll manage to get into 
the other room,’ ‘All right,’ said I, and began 
to wonder what her little game might be. Iwas 
getting so waked up that I wasn’t to be fooled hy 
anybody in that. crowd. ‘He's looking at us,’ 
she said, with a kind of nervous shiver. ‘He’s 
watching us every minute!’ ‘Who's that,’ said 
J. ‘Alvarez. Don’t stop—faster, faster!’ 

«| thought to myself, if she was pretending, 
she did it mighty well, anyhow, and began to 
think too that, in trying to be extra sharp, I 
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might overreach myself, if I wasn’t careful. I 
took to watching Alvarez on my own hook, and, 
sure enough, I could see that, no matter how 
much he danced, or appeared to be busy about 
his own affairs, he always kept an eye on us. 
But, before we got through dancing, somebody 
T hadn’t noticed before—people were coming and 
going every little while—went up to him, and, 
after a bit of talk, the two walked out. 

«Now let’s get into the other room,’ I 
said. 

“Nobody paid any attention to us, and when 
we got near the doors of the next chamber, we 
just slipped in, and let them partly swing to be- 
hind us. 

“T began to talk some sort of nonsense; but 
she stopped me with such a face as I wouldn’t 
wish to see again. Whatever was up, I knew 
she was mightily in earnest. There was no mak- 
ing her face grow so pale, or her eyes so scared 
and angry, just at her own pleasure. 

“We got out into a little balcony, that over- 
looked a sort of garden, inside the court-yard, 
and first I thought she was going to waste time 
by fainting away, or haying hysterics; but she 
didn’t. 

“Tt was a pretty little story she had to tell 
me, and you may think the blood tingled in my 
veins before she got through. 

«She was Alvarez’ wife, and he kept her there 
among those dreadful people, just to help him, 
when he had such a pigeon as he took me for to 
pick. She was to get the money out of me, they 
had all failed to lay fingers on, during these days 
and nights Alvarez had been taking me about 
among his friends. She was to coax me to play 
for her, and, while she sat by me, she was to 
make signs to them what cards I held, and, be- 
tween drink and her deviltry, they hoped to 
drive me crazy enough to stake everything, even 
to old Rob’s drafts. 

« «But suppose it don’t prove a go?’ says I. 

sceThen look out for yourself,’ she sort of 
gasped. 

“T gave a little whistle, and made a motion of 
passing a knife across my windpipe. 

«That sort of thing, eh?’ said I. 

«Not to-night, maybe. They might let you 
away safe enough to-night! But don’t ever 
come back; don’t trust yourself ever here again.’ 

««T thank you,’ said I; ‘but I guess you 
needn’t be afraid of my getting into this box 


twice. For that matter, I don’t know what | 


keeps me from going away now.’ 
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I promised to see the thing out—to keep her from 
getting into trouble. I can’t say I felt afraid. 
I'd been in too many scrimmages in the course 
of my life to turn white-livered ; besides, I was 
getting my temper up by now, and it would have 
needed more Spaniards than there were in Rio 
to put me in a funk. 

“The poor thing told me how dreadfully he 
had misused her many a time. He'd given her 
an awful beating only that day ; and I expect 
half that made her split on him was, that her 
Spanish blood was up to the highest notch, and 
she wanted a little revenge for the black marks 
she showed me on her arms. Anyhow, I had 
reason to thank her; and if there had been any- 
thing I could do for the creature, I wouldn’t 
have thought twice about it. But she said no; 
she was going to get away from him; she'd laid 
her plans, and, the next day, she was going. 
She had some other relations out in the country 
somewhere, and, according to her tell, they were 
decent sort of people; and though she didn’t 
know them much, she hoped they’d take care of 
her. Then she began to shiver, and pinched my 
arm. 

««Tt was his step,’ she whispered. ‘He'd 
kill me if he heard—he’s sworn to ever so many 
times lately.’ 

“I slipped back into the room, and squinted 
about; but there wasn’t a soulin it. I could see 
them all dancing in the saloon beyond, and Al- 
varez going it as hard as any. 

««« There's nobody near,’ I said, stepping out on 
the balcony again ‘There’s nothing to be scared 
for.’ 

“T got her quiet at last, and went through the 
empty room, and mixed with thedancers. May- 
be it was an hour longer before the visitors 
finally scattered. Then we settled down to our 
cards, as I had promised the Senorita to do. 
I wasn’t coward enough to get her into a scrape. 
But I made up my mind, that the rest of the 
time I was in Rio I'd fight shy of Mr. Alvarez; 
only, if I could get a chance at a fair, stand-up 
tussle, without any knives hidden, we'd see 
which was the best man, just before I started for 
home. 

After awhile, the girl and Alvarez went 
away ; but I'd got so deep in my game, watching 
that they didn’t outwit me, that I paid no atten- 
tion. All of a sudden there came a scream from 
along distance, which made me jump out of my 
chair. The old woman, who had been dozing 
near the table, got on her feet, muttering some- 


«No, no!’ she began to cry. ‘ They’d think { thing, and tottled off as fast as she could. 


Ttold you. Oh, he’d kill me! he’d kill me!’ 


*** What the deuce was that?’ I asked of the 


«She set to crying like a regular tempest, and men. 
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“They shrugged their shoulders; and ‘one of 
them said, 

“¢Nothing, nothing! Don’t disturb yourself.’ 

“<Tts only Alvarez and Rosalia having a little 
scene,’ said another. ‘They've both got the 
devil’s own temper, and. fight like two wild cats 
three quarters of the time.’ 

«Tt sounded like a eae fleros ee d 
said I. 

 ¢Tt?s only Rosalia’s* way;” they insisted! 
‘She gets up a fury, and works herself into hys- 
terics. He'll coax her now, after likely boxing 
her ears, and, in ten minutes’, they Il-beas good 
friends as eyer—they’ll come back Beeeeebly as 
a pair of doves, you'll see.’ 

“Tt was plain enough they beli¢ved what they 
said, and I was ready to believe it, because it 
wasn’t probably anything very bad would happen 
with us sitting there.| The fellows were holding 
their cards that had just been dealt for a new 
game, and were waiting for me; but, somehow, 
though I'thought the story was clear and straight, 
that scream kept whizzing through my ears, till I 
could hardly tell what I held in ahy hand. 

“ Before very long, Alvarez came in.’ I looked 
at him, and he-was'as white as the wall. He was 
always pale; but now he was that blue-white, 
such complexions turn in sickness or Sr 
fright. | 

««Where’s the little lady? I asked, for he 
met my eyes 80 oddly, so defiant like, that» I 
didn’t quite know what to say, and) whatever 
had happened, it was no use for me to: make a 
sign till I was a long way safe out of that den. 

“¢She’s gone to bed,” he answered’ “She 
went into one of her tempers—didn’t you hear 
her’scream ? 

«Indeed I did,’ I said. ‘I thought she was 
being killed outright; but these chaps said it 
was nothing.’ 

“<cT?s her way,’ he went on. ‘She gets ray- 
ing, without rhyme or reason; but she’s quiet 
now, and she'll stay so for to-night.’ 

“He began to laugh, ‘and tell ridiculous 
stories; then he must have more to drink, and 
called out for the old woman to come and serve 
us, but she did not show. 

«« Gone to bed, likely, the lazy hag,’ said he. 
‘Luckily I know where the wine and brandy 
are.’ 

“eT did my best to act as usual; indeed, I was 
so much excited by what I had drank, and my 
luck at cards, that I did not think a great deal, 
though T recollected after that some quick words 
and signs passed between Alvarez and the others, 
and they were as eager as he to play no more till 
we had a fresh bottle. He hunted in the closets, 
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and found brandy, and filled our glasses himself, 
handing me mine as I sat at the table. 

««Vou’re aivfully polite,’ said I, taking the 
tumbler ; but I set it down in a hurry, for there 
was a stainof blood on his shirt bosom. He saw 
me staring at it, and burst out laughing. 

*¢¢ Don’t look’ at me as if I was Cain,’ said he. 
‘It’s offmy hands. See whata pretty love-scratch 
my tigress gave me.’ 

“Sure enough, ‘the backs of his hands were 
gouged and bleeding, though he had put some 
plaster over them: 

« «She patched them up for me herself, he 
went on. ‘She's always extra amiable after one 
of her tantrums. Here, boys, I'll give you a 
toast: America, the land of liberty and hope! 
Bob, you'll drink that—empty the glasses !’’ 

“‘Tdrained: mine. How long it was after that 
the room began to swim, the table to dance, the 
faces nbout me to float in the air, and the yoices 
to sound & great way off, I can’t tell. I was con- 
scious of slipping out ofmy chair. I could neither 
speak or hold fast to keep from falling. I knew 
they were all standing about me, as I lay on the 
floor, talking very fast ; but I couldn’t so much 
as lift up my hand, try as hard as I could, or 
catch a word they said, any more than if I had 
been born stone deaf. 

«Then everything was gone. The next I re- 
member was a rush of cold air. I was sensible 
enough to know I was being carried through a 
damp passage, and up a flight of stairs; but all 
the effort I could make was to half open my eyes, 
and the lids fell as if they were made of iron. 
Then I knew I was put on a bed, somebody 
passed a lighted lamp near my face, and I heard 
Alvarez’ voice say, 

‘coTfe’s safe till morning! I began to think 
I'd given him ‘an’ over-dose, and settled him as 
completely as the other; but he’ll do.’ 

«There was considerable moving about in the 
room, and some low talk. Ilay there, and tried 
to stir, to call; but, if ’d been dead a week, I 
couldn’t have been more helpless. Then the 
light disappeared.’ I heard a door close and 
lock, and steps go away over a stone floor, that 
would tell of them in spite of their being so care- 
ful. 

“T lay and stared out into the darkness, won- 
dering yacantly if they meant to come back later 
and murder me, or whether I was locked up as 
ajoke. I heard bell strike three somewhere 
in the distance. “After that, it seemed to me I 
lay there a thousand years! 

«hen the bell pealed out again—just one 
stroke; it had only been half an hour in all! 

‘©Now I tried to move again. I could stir my 
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hands and feet. After a little, I could sit up, 
and put my legs over the side of the bed, and 
feel that my feet rested on a carpeted-floor. Just 
then I heard steps again in the passage, or some 
room next_me. I knew there were two men, and 
IT heard Alvarez say, 

«There's no sound; he'll not stir before nine 
o'clock! I know that dose of old! Come away 
and let's settle matters for the morning,’ 

“My senses’ all came back just as quick as 
they had left me after swallowing the brandy, 
I could think and hear clearer than ever in my 
life. I suppose he had made a mistake, and 
given me an oyer-dose of the drug, and that the 
reaction left me wider awake thana hawk, in- 
stead of making me sleep, or keeping me in that 
first lethargy, as he expected. 

‘J waited some time to be sure’ the listeners 
were gone, then I tried to bear my weight on my 
feet. I could hardly stand at first; but I kept 
moving my hands and legs, till gradually the 
numb feeling went off, and I could use them 
easily. I felt in my inside-coat pocket, where I 
always carried matches, a lot of little tapers, 
such as burn a minute apiece. The first thing I 
saw on a stand by my bed wasalamp. I lighted 
it, and began to look about me. 

“JT was in a large room; the floor was covered 
with matting; there was not much furniture. 
There were women’s articles scattered around, 
and at the far end of the chamber was another 
bed. TI put my hand over the place-where I car- 
ried the pocket-book. Itwasgone! I sat down 
and tried to think what it was best to do, and 
what the idea of shutting me in there could be. 
Tleft the light burning. I knew from what I 
had heard that nobody would come near me till 
morning. I thought and thought, till I decided 
that Alvarez meant to lay the robbery on the 
men, and say we had both been drugged. Per- 
haps he meant, before I was awake, to get into 
the other bed, so I might think we had been 
brought wp stairs at the same time. I can re- 
member laughing to think how sold he was— 
only three hundred dollars in the pocket-book, 
instead of the haul he expected. Then I went 
into a towering passion, and wouldn’t haye been 
afraid of twenty Spaniards, I had half a mind 
to raise a row, and bring them up; but it struck 
me that the neatest thing would be to lie down, 
and wait peaceably till that villain came to get 
into his bed, and then I'd have it out with him, 
and get my money back, and give him the con- 
foundest hiding ever a rascal took. 

‘But first, I wanted to examine the room. 





though T couldn’t hear so muchas a mouse. J 
had a big clasp-knife in my pocket. I openew 
it, took up the Jamp, and began to hunt. There 
wasn’t a spot for a flea to hide, except in the 
other bed, That had some sort of red curtains 
about it, and they were drawn close in front. 

“J walked toward it, and that awful qualm 
grew stronger. I was not afraid, but my hair 
stood up, and my teeth fairly chattered! TI 
knew something not of this world ivas near me, 
else some dreadful sight hidden behind those 
curtains, Anyway, I must go and look; some- 
thing pulled me ahead, and: wouldn’t let me 
stop. 

“‘T went up to the bed, hauled the hangings 
away; there lay the girl who had warned me 
against Alvarez! Wer dress was torn, her hair 
down, and the blood dripping slowly from a cut 
in hér bare breast ; the whole counterpane was 
soaked with it. i, 

‘© T don’t remember feeling much at first, only 
a vague wonder if she was dead, and what I 
could do. Iset the lamp down on a bureau ; 
I saw a couple of fine hankerchicfs there. I 
staunched the wound as well as I could, and 
while I was doing it, evérything got clear to me, 
just as if somebody stood and whispered it all in 
my ears. 

«The girl had been right; Alvarez did listen 
to our conversation. When they went up stairs, 
he quarreled with her, and finally, in his rage, 
stabbed her. Then he was obliged to finish his 
work, and kill her outright. I hunted about on 
the floor and found the dagger; it was one I had 
given Alvarez only the day before, because he 
admired it so much. 

‘The whole plot grew plainer and plainer. I 
tell you it was no working of my own brains 
that made it so. I first listened to something that 
went on telling me the story as clear as I am 
repeating it to you. After Alvarez had killed 
her, he made up the plan to drug me, steal my 
money and the drafts he supposed I still carried, 
then to put me upin that room. Inthe morning 
I was to be found there and the girl dead. The 
story would be that I strayed in drunk, and 
killed her to hinder her calling for help. 

‘What was Ito do; how get away? At that 
moment, the moon came out. I went to the win- 
dow and opened it. I was in a room at the back 
of the house that looked into a narrow street. 
Below me there was ashed; I could drop on to 
that, and from there to the pavement. 

«As I stood getting the air, and glad to feel 
it, I heard voices coming along the alley singing, 


BAT 


Without any warning or reason, there came over | andin a minute I knew they were singing the 


me a feeling that somebody was hidden in it, | Star Spangled Banner. 


Then there followaed 








three cheers such as only American sailors could 
give. 

“T crawled out of the window and let myself 
down on to the shed. The steps and yoices came 
nearer. I could make out there was a party of 
nalf a dozen or so. When they got under the 
shed, I called, ‘ Ahoy, mates! Look up here, to 
2 comrade in distress.’ They stopped, and I was 
not asecond making matters clear, you may be 
sure, One of them climbed up to me; the rest 
stood and waited. We got back into the cham- 
der, and as we did so, there came a groan from 
the bed. We ran to it; the girl had stirred. 
She was trying to hold up one of her poor hands, 
muttering, ‘Alvarez—hushand! Don’t—don’t 
will!’ Then the hand dropped, and she lay 
still again. I thought this time it was surely 
all over—she would never move again. ‘ Here’s 
a@ go, mate,’ said my companion. ‘Now, what 
are we to do? We can’t *bout ship and leave 
this poor girl here a dyin’, now can we?’ That 
was plain enough, unless we were bigger brutes 
than the Spaniard that had murdered her. I 
didn’t believe there was any life left, but there 
might be, and we couldn’t go. I thought a 
minute, and then we managed it. One of the 
ciher men was to come up to us; we would bar- 
ricade the door, and wait while the rest of the 
varty went in search of the police to arrest the 
whole gang asleep in the house. 

“So my new friend crept down to his mates, 
and it wasn’t long before he and another came 
pack. + had gone to work over the girl again, 
and they helped me. We did everything we 
sou:d chink of to stop the blood and try to bring 
uer to, and were so busy about it the time did 
not seem icng. 

“The coor creature got so she could open her 
eyes at sast, and make shift to swallow a few 
drops of brandy and water we mixed out of a 
dask one of the men carried. But she did not 
now what was going on; there was a film over 
her eyes as if she was blind, and sometimes she 
wouldtry to put up her hands, and groan, ‘ Al- 
varez! don't—don’t!’ It was enough to turn a 
scout man faint and sick, I tell you; and one of 
ene fellows, a great six-footer, just sat down and 
cried like a baby. 
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“Finally, before we’d had time to think about 
the party coming back, we heard an awful racket 
below stairs; the fellows were there and had 
brought the police. They were trying to get into 
the house. It wasn’t many minutes till we heard 
doors open, and voices and steps on the stairs 
and passage. We pulled open the door, and in 
marched the police and our blue-coats. 

«They'd brought a doctor to the girl, and he 
got her so she was conscious; but, anyhow, there 
were enough to tell the story, even if she hadn’t 
been able todo it. When the old woman and the 
three men found themselves arrested, they were 
glad to turn against Alvarez. I was about right 
in my idea of it; or the idea that was put in my 
head, for it was none of mine. He had not 
meant to kill her, but he was in such a fury at 
finding she had let out his plots, that he struck 
her with the dagger, Spaniard-like, before he 
knew what he was at; then I suppose the devil 
helped him invent the scheme to lay the murder 
on me, without much time lost. 

«The girl was his wife, as she had told me. 
Poor soul! she lived till afternoon the next day ; 
and part of the time she had her senses all clear, 
and could talk, weak as she was. 

‘Tt was enough to make you ery to see how 
she tried to screen the villain. Indeed, I don’t 
believe she would have told a word even to the 
priest, for she never gave a sign, when he threat- 
ened that she couldn’t have absolution without. 
But he tried another talk, and let her under- 
stend that an innocent man might suffer, unless 
she made a clean breast of it. So, what she 
wouldn’t do for her soul’s sake, woman-like, she 
did for somebody else’s; and they made her 
dappy by explaining to her that she had lived 
su long her murderer would not be hung, 

Alvarez was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life; but he killed himself the day the verdict, 
was given. The other men gave up the mohey,, 
when they found that would lessen their time in 
prison. I sailed before the week was out in the, 
ship my new friends belonged to. I’ve neveyseem 
Rio since, and, as you may think, I don’t wan to,, 

‘‘Hark! There’sthe whistle. That's our train! 
Well, I finished my yarn just in time: so, goods 
by, and good-luck to you.”’ 
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We sigh when Winter, drear and dread, 
Strews roses on the snow. 

But Spring returns, and lo! the dead 
With brighter beauty blow. 
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The dead? There is no death, 'tis birth; 
The loved, that seem to die, 

But leave their Autumn garb on earth 
And blossom in the sky, 
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‘“Qu, mother!’ exclaimed Josephine Bently, 
on her return from a visit to the new minister's 
wife. ‘Ireally must have ‘ Peterson’ this year.” 

«What is a ‘Peterson?’’’ inquired her mo- 
ther, with a smile at the girl’s earnest face. 

“I know,” spoke up George, a boy of twelve. 
“It?s a thing to wear on your head |” 

‘To wear on your head !’’ repeated Josephine, 
laughing merrily. “Why, you foolish boy, it’s 
a magazine.” 

“Ta, hal’ laughed Mr. Bently. 
pretty good for you, George.” 

«IT don’t care,’’ retorted the boy. ‘I heard 
Mat Ray ask Lucy Bright what that was on Mrs, 
Loring’s head, and she said something about a 
‘Peterson.’ So, there!” 

“Mrs. Loring knit a lovely nubia, taking the 
pattern from ‘ Peterson,’ Why, mother, it’s the 
splendidest book you ever saw! There’s a beau- 
tiful steel engraving in front, then nice wood- 
cuts; a splendid, colored fashion-plate ; besides, 
all the new-style cloaks, bonnets, hats, etc., etc. 
And then there’s music. Only think! new music 
every month, patterns of everything, receipts, 
and—and I can’t begin to tell what else. Be- 
sides the stories—and such stories. I read some 
when Mrs. Loring was getting tea,” pausing for 
want of breath. 

“ Well, my dear, how much is this wonderful 
magazine ?’’ inquired her indulgent father. 

“Only a dollar and a half, in a club, and two 
dollars, singly.” 

‘‘ Well, well, Jo, that’s cheap enough. If I 
have good luck in harvesting, you shall have 
ate 

Jo’s bright face clouded. Two dollars seemed 
quite a sum to her. For Josephine Bently lived 
in a small, country town, where money was com- 
paratively scarce, and where magazines were as 
much of a curiosity as a white elephant. Mr. 
and Mrs. Loring were city-born and bred; and 
when the young minister was called to officiate 
at Wainbridge, his wife had her favorite maga- 
zine as usual. 

Jo planned and thought, night and day, how 
she could get that splendid ‘‘Peterson.” Mrs. 
Loring, seeing her admiration of her favorite, 
kindly loaned the number to her; but Jo, though 
delighted, was not satisfied, she wanted a ‘ Peter- 
son’’ for herself. 
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; the pig’s gone, and—and 


The fragrant summer days had turned to pearls 
on Time’s necklace, 

«‘Be sure and come over Thursday, Jo,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Loring, as they met at church one 
Sunday. ‘Ralph is coming, and I want you to 
meet him.” 

Jo blushed with pleasure. She had heard a 
great deal about Ralph Loring. He was = promis- 
ing young lawyer, frank and genial; but to her, 
his greatest charm was, that he wrote sketches 
for magazines and papers. Mrs. Loring had con- 
fidentially informed her of this long ago. 

And now, wasitreal? She was actually going 
to spend an afternoon with a live author! Her 
heart beat almost to suffocation at the thought. 
The excellent sermon fell unheeded on her ears, 
and she went home, as in a dream. 

The eventful Thursday came at last. She 
dressed herself in her Sunday dress, a, simple, 
white muslin, and braided and unbraided her 
long, bright hair, feeling very ill-satisfied with 
the bright, dark eyes, fair complexion, and rosy 
cheeks, that met her gaze in the small mirror. 

She had saved every penny ; and now, as she 
counted the small pieces of silver, she found, to 
her great joy, that she had just enough for her 
cherished magazine. 

There was no excuse to delay longer, and she 
started slowly for Mrs. Loring’s. 

The sunlight glinted on the tree-tops like golden 
arrows of light, and the birds thrilled the per- 
fumed air with their songs. 

‘©Miss Josephine,’’ called a timid voice, break- 
ing in upon her reverie. 

Turning, she saw Maggie Dogherty, the daugh- 
ter of an Irish widow. Jo had often given her 
small presents, and one time, when she was ill 
with fever, watched night after night by her bed- 
side. Maggie and her mother were very grate- 
ful, and looked upon her as almost an angel. 

‘Well, Maggie,” said Jo, ‘‘ what is it?” 

“Oh, Miss Josephine, my heart is broke in- 
tirely with the throuble,” she replied, bursting 
into tears. ‘‘ My mother is down with the faver, 
and the landlord—bad luck till him for cruelty 
—swares he'll turn us auto’ the bit cottage, if 
we don’t pay the rint to-morrer. I was workin’ 
till Mr. Bright’s, and getting along nice as could 
be, when I had to go home The cow's gone, and 
” breaking down. 
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“Don’t ery, Maggie,’ said Jo, consolingly, 
“JT will help you what I can. Here is two dol- 
lars,” sighing softly. “I wish it was more, but it 
is all Lhaye. To-morrow I will come and see 
you.” 

May the Virgin bless your swate face, and 
give you long life and happiness,” began the 
girl, gratefully. 

But Jo checked her thanks, and bade her a 
cheerful good-by. But when Maggie disappeared, 
Jo sank down by the roadside and burst into a 
flood of tears. 

« Ah!” ghe sobbed, ‘I cannot have that 
beautiful magazine now, after all, as much as I 
wanted it. Well, it can’t be helped. I couldn’t 
let those poor creatures suffer so, if I did want 
it; but I am so disappointed.” 

Rising, she bathed her flushed face at the rip- 
pling brook, close at her feet. 

‘Well, sis, here I am at last,’’exclaimed the 
merry voice of Ralph Loring, as he presented 
himself at the pretty parsonage. ‘ Extra busi- 
ness must be my excuse for keeping you waiting. 
By-the-way, do you have nymphsor angels in this 
romantic place ?”’ 

‘Neither, so far as I am aware,”’ laughed Mrs. 
Loring. ‘Did you see any as you came through 
that grand old forest ?” 

“T certainly saw a nymph, or a remarkably 
lovely girl in white muslin.” 

And he repeated the interview between Jo and 
Maggie. 

‘eThere she comes now,’ he exclaimed, ‘as Jo 
came up the walk. 

“Your nymph is my dearest friend, Josephine 
Bently,” said: Mrs. Loring; and for her life she 
could not help the triumphant ring in her voice. 

That was’ \aigolden afternoon ‘in Jo’s’ experi- 
ence. And when Ralph Loring walked home 
with her in the gathering twilight, her happiness 
was complete. Mrs. Loring saw them depart 
with a complacent smile on her fair face. 

«Ts coming out just as I hoped it would,” 
she murmured, as they disappeared. 

«“ What is coming out, Bessie?” inquired her 
husband. 

«You'll see ‘in good time,” was the laughing 
response, 


«Oh, you naughty match-maker,’”’ he ex- 
claimed, playfully, shaking her finger at her. 

Jo gazed after her hero with her soul in her 
eyes, as he walked with light, springing steps 
down the grass-grown road. 

Ralph was indeed a noble-looking man, tall 
and lithe, with dark’ hair lying it silken waves 
on a well-shaped head, a broad, white forehead, 
large, deep-blue eyes, that burned black with ex- 
citement, and a jetty mustache on his upper 
lip: } 

Such was the description Jo gave her mother ; 
but of the indescribable something that graced 
every word and action, she said nothing. 

In about a week Jo received a bulky package. 
On opening it, she found, to her surprise and joy, 
that it contained ‘ Peterson’s magazine’ for the 
past two years, and also the present, in their 
dainty freshness and beauty. Were they indeed 
her yery own? Who could send them? And 
childish Jo cried for very joy. 

Mrs. Loring was delighted, and also mystified. 

“Tt must be a prince in disguise,” she said, 
half-laughing, half in earnest. 

Ralph was a constant visitor at Mr. Bently’s. 
It was late in golden-sheayed autumn, when he 
left for his city home. The long winter passed 
quickly away to Jo, as she sung about her work ; 
and, when the sweet-hearted summer decked the 
fields with fragrant blossoms, she became the 
bride of Ralph Loring. 

‘* How is your protege, Maggie Dogherty, and 
her mother?’ asked Ralph, one evening. 

«They are very well,’’ replied Jo, looking up 
in surprise. ‘But how did you know anything” 
about them?” i : 

“Oh, I once heard a conversation between 
you and her; and you gave her the money which 
was going for that cherished magazine,” 

“Then it was!you that» sent me those’ maga- 
zines ?’’ eried Jo. 

“J thought you deserved something,’”’ replied 
Ralph, confusedly. ‘1 fell in love with your 
sweet face, ‘my darling,’ he went, on, tenderly. 
‘And L vowed to win you, if possible. Long 
may ‘ Peterson’ and his magazine flourish ; for its 
owing’ to him that I hayethe dearest little wife in 


the world |” 
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Oun sufferings we reckon o'er, | 
Woe mourn our lot shoulé fall 80; 
T wonder do we calculate 
Our happiness also, 


Were it not best to keep account 
Of all days, if of any? : 
Perhaps the dark onés might amount 
To not so very many. he 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 217 


CHAPTER XX. 

A xxeEn frost had done its fairy work in the 
Park, scattering rich gold and crimson and deli- 
cate mauve tints among the deep green of such 
trees as nothing but the sweet breath of spring 
could change. The rocks were all ablaze with 
ereeping vines; and at sunset, each little ravine 
seemed to have a fire kindling in its depths, for 
a soft, smoky mist floated in the air, and over the 
pretty lakes, giving a touch of luxuriant sleepi- 
ness to the whole scene, 

Foster was a man of exceptional culture, ap- 
preciative in art, and in all things sensuous to 
fastidiousness ; but this was a scene with which 
his own refined taste could take no exception. 
He was proud of its purely American gorgeous- 
ness, and watched the fair face ofthis companion 
with keen interest, wondering if'a young creature 
80 simply bred would appreciate its beauty. 

Appreciate it! Why the osthetic taste, born 
with the girl, kindled into enthusiasm at the first 
glance. She checked her horse and looked 
around with parted lips, and such intense admi- 
ration in her eyes; that the man of the world ex- 
perienced a ‘kindred feeling, while regarding her 
evident delight. 

‘‘Oh, how beautiful it is! Are we to ride 
here? Can we'go where we please ?”’ 

“Undoubtedly. Only just now, let this direc- 
tion please you,” answered Foster. 

“This, or anyother,” said Gertrude, allowing 


her horse to move forward a.pace or two, then } 


checking him again. ‘It is like heaven, this 
velvet turf, those glorious masses of color. I 
thought our woods were beautiful. in the fall; 
and so they are, but nothing likethis. Here 
everything starts out in pictures.” 

Gertrude was looking at the scenery, but Fos- 
ter found enough of beauty in her face to fasci- 
nate him. 

‘Tam pleased that you likeit. Henceforward 
I shall think this spot more beautiful than ever,”’ 
he said, impressively. 

Gertrude did not heed this implied compli- 
ment. She was too completely absorbed by new 
bits of scenery that broke up to her view every 
moment, to much regard anything else. 
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‘* Shall we ride on ?”’ said Foster, rather inter- 
ested by her indifference to his gallantry, which 
piqued him a little. 

“Not yet; I want to ride slowly, just at 
first. It seems like a sin to dash through a 
picture like this.”’ 

Foster curbed his horse in. Some people in 
carriages and on foot were passing, and lingered 
to look back on the lovely picture his companion 
made, sitting there in her bright enthusiasm, with 
the soft sunshine glinting over her, 

“Tt would be asin,” he said, smiling, ‘* only 
Wé are becoming objects of attention, and that is 
never agreeable.” 

Gertrude blushed scarlet, and at once gave the 
rein to her horse. She rode splendidly, with a 
free, easy seat, and a harmonious yielding of her 


graceful person to the movements of the animal 


that bore her forward with the lightness of a bird. 

All at once, she drew him up again, exclaiming, 

“Oh, the water! That beautiful, beautiful 
lake! So bright, so bordered with shadows. 
Can we ride that way ?” 

‘I fancy no one will attempt to prevent us,’’ 
said Foster. 

“The boats, now graceful they are: and those 
great, white birds sailing up and down—what 
are they ?”’ 

‘sSwans. Have you never seen them before ?”” 

Seen them, the splendid creatures! How 
could 1? A flock of geese, sailing about in the 
mill-dam, is the nearest approach to them that I 
have ever met.” 

Foster laughed low and pleasantly ; the fresh 
honesty of the girl charmed him. 

“Shall weride nearer?” hesaid. ‘Neither the 
lake or the swans will disenchant you at a closer 
distance. As for the queenly birds, they always 
remind me of a pure and beautiful woman.” 

“Ido not wonder. How white and stately they 
are. It seems as if the water that ripples around 
them must wash snow from their bosoms.” 

‘Ah, how soon all this bright enthusiasm will 
wear off,” thought the man, with a feeling of re- 
gret. ‘In a month or two she will be like the 
rest. All this fresh innocence will wear away, 
and then——” 
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That moment a swift fall of hoofs came round 
acurye of the road. Gertrude looked that way, 
uttered a little cry of surprise, and wheeled her 
horse around to meet the new comers; while 
Foster, with a thrill of anger, saw his sister, evi- 
dently in high spirits, escorted by a fine-looking 
young stranger, mounted on his own-black horse. 

“In the name of the fiend, what does this 
mean?” he muttered, giving his flaxen mustache 
a twist. ‘She seems to know the fellow !’’ 

Of course, Gertrude knew Webster Hart, for 
she had ridden close to his side. His hand had 
already clasped hers, and his eyes told the old 
story so plainly that Foster's angry doubts were 
all cleared away before he had time to express 
them, 

The lovers rode forward, blushing like children 
detected in some crime. 

Miss Foster followed, frowning, for she too had 
received an unpleasant enlightenment, and gave 
Dusty Foot a vicious cut with her whip, while 
Gertrude introduced Hart to Foster. 

“Mr. Hart, a friend of—of ours,”’ she faltered. 
“Mr. Foster.” 

The two men bowed stiffly, Foster with a dark 
smile stealing over his lips—Hart with frank 
haughtiness. From that moment, the two men be- 
gan to detest each other. 

“You see I have taken possession of your 
friend, Miss Harrington, and have given him 
possession of your horse, brother; but don’t let 
us disturb your ride, I see you are both getting 
impatient of too much company,”’ said Miss Fos- 
ter, airily. ‘‘We shall cross each other again, 
no doubt.” 

Hart looked at Gertrude. Foster lifted his 
hat with elaborate politeness, which, inthat mo- 
ment of good-nature, included his sister. Ger- 
trude hesitated a moment, then drew her horse 
back with a firm and spirited movement. 

«No. Let us ride on together,” she said. 

“The idea!’ sneered Miss Foster. ‘‘ Nothing 
can be more absurd than riding on horseback 
with a crowd.” 

“©We do not forsake our friends so easily in 
the country,’”’ answered Gertrude, with a bright 
glance at her lover,, 

That moment a burst of music broke over the 
lake, which startled the chestnut horse. It he- 
came restless, and began to plunge a little. In the 
confusion, Jane Foster lifted her whip and cut 
him sharply across the flank, unseen by her com- 
panions. 

Iv a moment the irritated creature rose on his 
hind legs, plunged fiercely, and shot forward 
like an arrow. Hart thundered after him, wild 
with apprehension. Foster put spurs to his horse, 


and sped forward, neck and neck with the black 
steed, pale as death. Gertrude knew that they 
were following close, by the increased speed of 
the chestnut, and, turning her head, called out, 

“Keep back! keep back! I can manage 

him!” 
. She was going like the wind; but danger made 
her brave. Not one female rider in ten thou- 
sand could have kept her seat after the first 
shock; but she sat her saddle firmly, and guided 
the swift speed of the fiery beast to some extent, 
without checking it: The excitement gave her 
strength, and lifted her above fear. 

Fortunately few carriages were on the road; 
they had been drawn toward the music. She 
had a-clear sweep before her; and distanced the 
two men every instant. The road now wourd in 
and out like a huge serpent coiling in the grass, 
A carriage came full upon her, sweeping round 
a curve; The chestnut leaped on one side, 
reared upright, plunged, and shook itself vis- 
ciously. Gertrude reeled in her seat for the 
first time. j 

“She is off! she is gone!” cried Foster, pale 
as death, ‘‘Great Heavens!” 

No, no! She keeps her seat. She has him in 
hand; she turns him toward the hill; she rides 
right up the steepest part; he begins to flag at 
last; she uses the whip now; fierce and sharp 
the blows fall. ‘The chestnut horse has found its 
mistress. She gives him no breath till he stands 
bathed with sweat, and- trembling in every limb 
on the top of Prospect Hill. Then she eases the 
curb, and permits him to breathe. 

When the two men came up, which was a 
minute after, Gertrude is sitting like a goddess 
on the steed she has conquered, radiant with a 
sense of conquest. Her white teeth, but a mo- 
ment. before, clenched with energy, are now un- 
locked by a brilliant smile. Her hair, which 
treacherous Lois had done up loosely, drifts down 
to her waist in a luxurious shower. . She has 
made the horse a slave, and pats his reeking 
neck with her hand. She turns him as her 
friends come up, and they see that his chest is 
flecked with foam, and the white froth at his 
mouth has red streaks in it. 

Hart came up first, white and anxious; but 
with a glow of triumph in his eyes. 

“Gertrude! Gertrude! Oh, my darling! are 
you hurt?” 

Foster, who was half a minute behind, heard 
this, and ground;his teeth under the fair silki- 
ness of his beard. In years his indolent nature 
had not been so aroused. 

« Hurt?” answered the girl, still patting the 
horse she had conquered. ‘No,indeed. I only 
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hope, Mr. Foster, that your horse will not suf 
fer? 

‘“‘T only wish the brute would drop dead,” an- 
swered Foster, looking not at the panting horse, 
but at Webster Hart, who had sprung to the 
ground, and, with one arm around Gertrude’s 
waist, was lifting her from the saddle. She reeled 
as her feet touched the ground, and the whip 
dropped from her hand. 

‘Great Heavens! we have killed her!” cried 
the young man. 

The girl had fallen upon his bosom insensible. 

“She has fainted! Give her to me!” cried 
Foster, startled out of his usual self-possession, 
into something approaching ferocity. 

“No, sir! This is her place!” said Hart, 
firmly. 

“Tnsolent! How dare you? She is our guest. 
She came out by my invitation !’’ 

Hart put the man aside with one hand, while 
he held Gertrude with the disengaged arm. 

«She shall decide this when she is out of dan- 
ger. Now she needs help,” he said, with firm 
courtesy. ‘If there is water near, tell me which 
way to go, or find some means of getting iu.” 

Foster stood for a moment white, angry, 
and irresolute; but a glance at Gertrude’s 
deathly face startled him into action. He ran 
down ie hill, came to a little drinking fountain 
at the bottom of it, and, seizing the iron cup, 
was brought to a sudden ‘stand by the chain that 
held it. The man’s temper and strength were 
aroused now. He gathered the chain in’ his 
hands, pressed his foot agninst the iron post, and 
wrenched it from the staple. Ina moment he 
had filled the dipper, and was carrying it up the 
hill, with the chain linked over one arm. Jane 
Foster rode by him, when he had but half mas- 
tered the ascent. She cast a scornful glance at 
the iron dipper, and urged her horse forward, 
curious to know what had happened, but too in- 
dignant for speech, for every one had left her be- 
hind. 

‘‘What on earth has come over Rufus? He 
looks like death. Something’ must have hap- 
pened, or he never would have trailed along with 
that thing. That girl is beginning to make him 
fetch and carry like a dog. I wonder if the 
creatwre threw her. It looks like it. I'll wait 
and ask him. JI only hope he has just escaped 
killing her.” 

The young lady did draw up her horse, and 
addressed her brother, but he looked wildly in 
her face, and passed on. 

“Dead! Surely she can’t be dead!’ mut- 
tered the young lady. “Rufus! Rufus, I 
say ji 


Foster turned upon her then, and spoke pas- 
sionately. 

“Get off your horse, if you have a spark of 
womanly feeling. If she is living you may be of 
some help.” 

The man spoke so fiercely in earnest, that his 
sister obeyed, and urged her horse to the top of 
the hill. Then she leaped from his back, and 
went toward Gertrude, who lay on the grass, 
with her deathly face still resting on Hart’s 
bosom. The young man did not look up. His 
head was bent, and he seemed to be searching 

eagerly for some sign of life. Just as Jane left, 
her horse, her brothier came in sight. Hart’s 
face drooped lower, and Foster saw this stranger’s 
lips pressed wildly to the pallid mouth of the 
girl. 

Foster rushed forward and seized Hurt by the 
shoulder. “Tfow dare you!” he said, shaking 
till the water he carried dashed over the other 
hand. ‘Living or dead, this young lady is under 
my protection.” 

Tart took no’ notice of this rude speech, but 
dashing his hand into the iron cup, sprinkled 
water on the face and lips he had kissed. See- 
ing Jane Foster near, he turned pleadingly to her. 

“Oh, Miss Foster! take her, unbutton her 
habit, force some water through her lips. She 
doos not breathe; I cannot make her breathe.” 

Jane Foster was not devoid of womanly feel- 
ing, perverse and arrogant as she was. The help- 
lessness of that poor girl appealed toher. She 
took Gertrude gently from the young man’s 
arms, unbuttoned her habit, and laying her hat 
on the grass, bathed her face, and forced some 
drops of water intoher mouth. But this was no 
common fainting fit. The brave girl had com- 
pletely exhausted her strength. Wild excite- 
ment had kept her up until the danger was over, 
then she dropped like a flower cut at the stem. 

But youth is strong, and Gertrude is no dainty 
young lady. After awhile she stirred faintly, 
and a scarcely perceptible glow stole through the 
pallor of her face. Hart saw this change | first, 
and fell upon his knees by her side. 

“Gertrude! Gertrude! Oh, say that you are 
better! This deathly silence is terrible! Speak, 
darling! speak to me!’’ 

The girl did not open her eyes; but the long 
curling lashes quivered on her cheek; and across 
her lips came a faint smile. 

““You hear me, Gertrude! you hear me! and 
will live! But, oh! let me know that ofa cer- 
tainty. I cannot be sure till you have looked 
into my eyes, or answered me someway.” 

Gertrude opened her eyes, and made a brave 
effort to smile. 
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«Tam not hurt,” shesaid. ‘ Why doyou all 
look so frightened? The ride tired me out; that 
was all.”’ 

«Thank God it is no worse!”’ exclaimed Hart, 
with a burst of passionate gratitude. Oh, my 
beloved! for a time I thought that you were dead 
in my arms.” 

« Miss Harrington, if you are sufficiently re- 
covered, perhaps we had better prepare to re- 
turn.” 

Low and constrained as Foster’s voice was, 
anger, fierce and bitter, vibrated through. it. 
Gertrude felt this, and made an effort to sit up. 

«IT am so sorry. Oh, Miss Foster, what a 
trouble I have been to you!” 

‘No,’ answered Jane, witha quick; malicious 
glance at her brother. “I think others have 
been more troubled than I could be, or than I 
imagined possible.”’ 

Gertrude put the wet hair back from her tem- 
ples, and attempted to gather it up; but the 
mass was too heavy for her trembling hands, 
and she looked appealingly to Jane Foster, who 
twisted it into a great coil, and fastened the hat 
above it rather roughly; for she was beginning 
to weary of a scene in which she was not the 
principal figure. 

« Now if you are well enough to stand, we had 
better break up this tableau. The music is over, 
and crowds will be driving this way,’’ she said, 
“A newspaper account of our little adventure 
might be unpleasant for us all.”’ 

Gertrude started up in fresh terror, and began 
to button her habit at the throat, 

«Oh, I am quite well, and ready to go at 
once.” 

“No, wonder you are afraid to mount that 
vicious beast again. A pretty purchase my 
brother. has made!”” said Miss Jane, observing 
her tremble. 

No, no, itis not fear! If Mr. Hart—— lf 
one of the gentlemen will help me to the saddle, 
Ican manage him. He is gentle as a lamb now. 
It was that sudden burst of music that set him 
wild.”’ 

Obeying the half-turned glance of her eye, 
Hart started forward to help her mount; but 
Foster, with a swift but quiet movement, came 
between him and the horse, and stooped grace- 
fully that she might place her foot in his palm. 
Gertrude hesitated a single moment, then gave 
herself to his care, wh.le Hart turned and placed 
Miss Foster in her saddle. 

They rode slowly down the hill, and took the 
nearest path home. Gertrude was silent, and 
somewhat absorbed. Her nerves had been 
shaken, and a feeling of mental restraint was 








upon her. The two gentlemen were in eyident 
antagonism, and the only member of the party 
who seemed to enjoy the ride was Miss Foster. 
She chatted, and laughed, and pointed out the 
beauties of the Park with wonderful eloquence. 
Dusty Foot was also in a playful humor, and 
curveted gracefully at each subtle touch of her 
owner’s hand, But the young lady’s smiles and 
eloquence were, for once, thrown away. 

Hart listened without hearing, and smiled 
vaguely whenever she indulged in a low, sweet 
laugh ; but his thoughts were pre-occupied, and 
his eyes were full of sullen fire. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Tie riding-party dismounted at Mrs. Foster's 
door, ascended the steps in a group, and had 
entered the hall, when Hart felt’ a light touch 
on his arm, and, looking around, saw the smooth 
blonde face of Rufus Foster bending close to his. 

«This way a moment,’ he whispered. * This 
way.” 

Hart turned -haughtily, and followed Foster 
into a little smoking-room, opening from the 
lower end of the hall; Several low, wide easy- 
chairs were in the room; elaborately-mounted 
segar-cases, and richly-clouded pipes, were scat- 
tered about with artistic effect; and some curious 
specimens of antique fire-arms hung on gilt 
brackets over the mantle-piece. 

Foster invited his reluctant guest to a seat, 
with a slight wave of the hand. Then he seated 
himself, and, taking a curiously-wrought paper- 
knife of platina and gold from the table, ex- 
amined it a moment thoughtfully, and spoke in 
a low, suave voice, indescribably hateful to the 
man who listened, and who felt the atmosphere 
around him offensive. 

«This afternoon, on the hill, sir, you insulted 
a helpless: young lady, who is under the protec- ) 
tion of my step-mother. Have you any apology 
to offer, or reason to give for conduct so unbe- 
coming any gentleman?” 

‘© When the proper person asks,’’ answered 
Hart, conquering his fiery spirit, and speaking 
calmly, ‘I may give a reason, certainly—not an 
apology for that which was no insult, nor even 
an impropriety.” 

«The head of a family has a right to protect 
the delicacy of its inmates,’ with a little more 
energy than he had as yet permitted to himself. 
« [ saw you press an audacious’kiss on the white 
lips of Miss Harrington, when she lay helpless, 
and at your mercy.’’ 

Hart answered the charge with a smile, that 
stung his assailant like a viper. 
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draw, and pay my respects at an early hour to- 
morrow.’’ 

While Hart was speaking, Miss Foster entered 
the room. She had changed her habit, and came 
down rustling in silk. 

“Surelyyou are not going, Mr. Webster,” she 
said, observing that the young man still held 
his hat. ‘Miss Harrington will not be able to 
leave her room again, I fear; but we cannot ex- 
cuse you from dining with us on that account.’ 

Hart bent his head, and, keenly disappointed, 
moved toward the door. 

“It is impossible! I—TI have an engagement. 
Pray tell your friend that I will call again in the 
morning,” 

By this time Foster had regained something of 
his self-possession. He did not repeat his sis- 
ter's invitation, but moved acrogs the room, and, 
bowing, held the door for Hart to pass. It was 
a mechanical action, which sprung out of super- 
fine high-breeding, which had no heart in ity 
but when his enforced guest was gone, he re- 
turned to the smoking-room, and fell into a chair, 
stunned. He believed all that Hart had told 
him—believed, and recognized how deeply he 
loved that girl himself, 

For once, Jane Foster acted in unison with her 
brether. It would have gone hard with her had 
she known the fact; but, in carrying out her 
own selfish impulse, she unconsciously aided 
him. The moment the door closed after Hart, 
she flew up stairs, and met Gertrude, who was 
leaving the room, after a hasty change of toilet. 

‘You need not take the trouble. The young 
gentleman has gone!” she said. 

Gertrude turned in bitter disappointment—go 
bitter that she could not endure that her enemy 
should witness it, 

The next morning found Gertrude awake, 
heayy-eyed from want of sleep, but more hope- 
ful as the soft morning light broke in upon her. 
All night long she had been thinking over the 
scene in the Park. “ What had she done to offend 
Hart? Why had he left the house without see- 
ing her again? Surely something must have 
gone wrong, which she would have an oppor- 
tunity to explain. He will call early this morn- 
ing—I know he will,”’ she said to herself, at day- 
break. ‘He did not know how to send a mes- 
sage that wouldn’t seem cold. But his heart 
will tell him how anxious I am. Oh, yes, he is 
sure to come,” « 

The girl had got over all agitation from her 
ride, and thought of nothing but the joy of meet- 
ing her lover again. She went down to break- 
fast heavy-eyed, and somewhat anxious, to find 
Jane unusually elated, Foster watchfully silent,’ 


“Denial is of no use, sir. I saw it with my 
own eyes.” 

“T really had no intention of denying it, and 
even waive all question of your right to interfere 
with any act of mine.” 

“T demand that you shall write an apology to 
the lady in my presence, and neyer again in- 
trude upon her.’ 

Hart leaned quietly back in his chair ; a smile 
trembled around his mouth, and the angry dis- 
content in his eyes was lighted up by a gleam of 
amusement, 

‘Perhaps we had better consult the younglady 
before we proceed to a ceremony that she might 
think a little exceptional. She may not deem 
the offence so atrocious.” 

“Sir, the young lady was insensible; but, 
after that, your insolence was repeated in words.” 

“Indeed! As how?” 

“You spoke to her as no man dare—called 
her-——” 

“My beloved, or something like that, wasn’t 
it?” 

Foster’s face turned livid with rage. His lips 
had refused to repeat the hateful words, as ap- 
plied to’ Miss Harrington; but there was this 
man from the country, smiling as it passed 
through his audacious lips. ‘He started up, flung 
down the platina knife, and, taking some paper 
from a portfolio, laid it on the table, with a 
menacing gesture. 

“Will you write?” he said, in a low voice, 
that fairly hissed under the restraint put upon 
it. ‘* Will you write?” 

“Tam not exactly in the humor,” answered 
Hart. ‘When I address a letter to Miss Har- 
rington, it will not be under compulsion.” 

Foster snatched up a pen, and dipped it into 
a heavy inkstand, that was of a set with the 
paper-knife, 

“Sir, I will have this apology !”? in a yoice 
that trembled with suppressed rage. 

“ But I refuse to give it!” 

« You refuse |’? 

“Yes. Aman is not compelled to answer to 
every stranger he meets, for language he may 
use when his promised wife lies to all appear- 
ance dead in his arms.” 

Foster dropped the pen from his hold, and 
stood for a second still as death, gazing on the 
young man. Then he said, in a low, hoarse 
voice, 

«I do not believe this !’” 

“Tt is not ‘at all important that you should,”’ 
answered Hart, rising. « My visit here was to 
Miss Harrington. If she is well enough to come 
down, I will wait for her; if not, I will with- 
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and her aunt full of sympathetic anxiety about 
the danger she had escaped. When the rather 
uncomfortable meal was over, she ran up stairs, 
locked the door of her room, and arranged her- 
self in the most becoming morning-dress that her 
wardrobe afforded, and, unfastening the door, 
sat down to wait. 

The bell rang. Her heart, gave a great leap, 
and, starting up, she ran into the hall, and crept 
back again blushing, and so ashamed of her own 
eagerness, that she dared not meet Stephen, who 
was coming slowly up the stairs. Shrinking out 
of sight she counted every footstep, with a quick 
heart-beat, till the blood fairly stopped circulat- 
ing in her yeins. He turned away—he was 
going to Miss Foster’s room. 

A few minutes after, she caught a glimpse of 
that young lady in a soft mauve dress, with a 
great flutter of ribbons about it, moving toward 
the stair-case, and turned away with passionate 
tears in her eyes. Just then Lois went by, and 
the unhappy young creature ventured to inquire, 
in a low voice, what visitor had come. 

“Oh!” answered the girl, carelessly, “its a 
gentleman for Miss Foster, and nobody else. 
She’s just gone down.” 

Gertrude closed her chamber-door with a 
heavy sigh, and, flinging herself on the couch, 

- buried her angry shame in its cushions, lifting 
her burning face now and then to listen. 

Half an hour passed, and then Miss Foster 
"came up again, singing snatches of an opera-tune 
as she passed up the hall. Instead of turning 
into her own room, she pushed open the door of 
Gertrude’s chamber, and swept in, bringing a 
cloud of delicate perfume with her. 

‘“My dear child, how dark you have made it 
here?” she exclaimed, flinging back one of the 
blinds, through which a glow of light fell broadly 
on the poor girl, revealing the burning color of her 
cheeks, and the tears that wetted them, as dew 
trembles on the leaves of a red rose. ‘Why, 
what is the matter? Crying like a baby, and with 
that lovely dress on. “Did you expect any one?” 

Gertrude arose from her cushions, and turned 
her head away, while she wiped the tears from 
her face. 

‘JJ have been so nervous since the horse 
ran away with me. Somehow, I constantly find 
myself crying. Strange, isn’t it?” 

“Very! answered the young lady, dryly. 
««That was a dangerous ride for you ; while mine 
was every way pleasant. Your cavalier is sullen 
as November, while I haye had a delightful call 
from mine.” 

‘CA call from—from Pt 

“Mr. Webster! I didn’t think a man bred in 
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the country could be so thoroughly interesting. 
Why, he is splendid!” 

Gertrude was a proud girl, and all that was 
haughty in her nature sprang up vividly from 
her wretched heart. She sat upright, and looked 
her tormentor steadily in the face. 

‘‘Has Mr. Webster been here, this morning?” 
she said, with a degree of calmness that astonished 
herself. 

«Yes, of course. He could not do less, after 
our ride of yesterday. I was sorry you did not 
happen to be down.”’ 

“He did not inquire for me, then?’ ques- 
tioned Gertrude, with forced composure, which 
delighted, but did not deceive her companion. 

“Oh, yes! He inquired about your health, 
in a very gentlemanly way. In fact, I have 
never seen a@ country person so perfectly well- 
bred.” 

Gertrude made no answer. The heart was 
faint in her bosom; slowly the color melted from 
her face. She would have given the world to be 
alone with the anguish which had swooped down 
upon her in one instant like a bird of prey. 

Miss Foster arose, and began to trifle with the 
ribbons on her dress. A pretty affectation of 
confusion accompanied the action. 

«From what I heard Mr. Webster say, I should 
suppose he will be compelled to make his own 
fortune in the world ?’’ she said, at last. 

‘‘Mr. Webster is a poorman. Allthe fortune 
he has is a fine education, and great genius,” said 
Gertrude. 

“Such men were not born to be drudges,”’ 
answered the young lady, giving the ribbon she 
had been rolling up a sudden flirt. “ Think of 
that superb creature spending his life in a coun- 
try lawyer’s office. The woman he marries 
should have money enough to save him from 
that miserable fate.’’ 

“T do not think Mr. Webster will ever marry 
in that way,”’ answered Gertrude. 

‘Oh, this idea comes out of your country edu- 
cation. I for one should not like to be the per- 
son to shut a man like that out of the highest 
sphere he is capable of filling.”’ 

Miss Foster knew that every word she uttered 
went to that young creature’s heart; but the 
thought only urged her on to more ingenious 
modes of torment. A few days before all her en- 
ergies were put forth to prevent the dawning 
admiration which she detected in her brother. 
Now a more selfish desire possessed her. She 
was ready to forward his views in any direc- 
tion, so long as they left that handsome stranger 
free. The caprice of » moment was fast urging 
her into serious interest in a man, whose exist- 
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ence had been unknown to her two days before. 
She would gladly have prolonged the interview; 
but Gertrude pushed a magazine toward her, and 
took one up herself. She had been stung into 
desperation, and it seemed impossible that she 
could endure another minute of the conversation. 
Miss Foster threw down the magazine, arose, and 
left the room, well satisfied with her morning’s 
work. 

The moment she was gone, Gertrude flung her- 
self down upon her knees, and gaye way to a pas- 
sionate storm of resentment, grief, and harrow- 
ing distrust. 

Had Hart, indeed, gone without seeing her? 
Had Miss Foster’s bold style and overpowering 
assurance succeeded in sweeping him from her 
so suddenly. She could not believeit. Even in 
her insensibility, his voice, full of pathetic love, 
had reached her faculties. His face, so lumi- 
nous with joy when she opened her eyes at his 
tender entreaty, was before her now. No, no! 
A thousand times no! She would not believe 
him the love-traitor this neglect made him seem. 

Up from her couch the girl sprang and rang 
the bell. Stephen came tothe door in answer to 
it. Gertrude bent over the table, and turned 
her face away, seeming to be busy among some 
shades of silk in her work-basket, as she ques- 
tioned him. 

««There was a gentleman called a while ago?” 

«Yes, ma’am. Mr. Webster, His name was on 
the card I brought up.” 

«Who was the card for, Stephen?” 

“Miss Foster. She went down to see the gen- 
tleman.”’ 


“Oh! That is all, Stephen.’ 





CHAPTER XXII 


‘‘Tr you please, I came about the advertise- 
ment.” 

Stephen looked at the strange young girl who 
said this with questioning interest, for there was 
a wild sort of beauty about her that won his 
admiration at once; otherwise it is doubtful if 
he would not haye dismissed her at once. 

“<T will speak to the lady,” he said, ‘‘ though 
I don’t think it is of the least use. The person 
she discharged was more than twice your age, 
and quite the lady.” 

The girl had drawn the glove from her brown 
hand, which Stephen glanced at doubtfully. 

‘¢Go ask the lady if she will see me. That is 
all you can do, I reckon,” she said, roughing up 
the short hair about her temples with that objec- 
tionable hand. 

The girl sat down on a hall-chair, as she spoke, 
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and looked atthe stairs with a glance that said 
plainly, ‘ascend at once, and don’t trouble me 
with any more opinions.” 

Stephen went, sc persuaded dy her off-handed 
style, that he could not help obeying it. 

‘Madam, here is a girl answering an adver- 
tisement about a lady’s maid. She wants the 
place badly, I think.” 

Mrs. Foster was in her dressing-room, busy 
with some fancy needle-work. She lifted her 
eyes quietly, as the man spoke. 

«You can send her up, Stephen.” 

Stephen bowed, and withdrew. Ina minute, 
a bright, healtiy, and most singular young person 
came through the door and paused on the thresh- 
old, holding her breath with awe and surprise, 
as she took a survey of the room. She had evi- 
dently been in the country of late, for her hand- 
some face was tanned to the throat, which was 
exposed by her red cloth jacket, thrown open 
like a sailor's. Her round, straw hat, with a 
black ribbon, had been turned a little on one 
side when she gave her hair an extra fluff, so 
that her whole appearance would have been just 
a little masculine, but for the earnest, pleading 
look of her eyes, and a certain soft, feminine 
gracc in her movements, which appealed elo- 
quently to the good lady. 

For a full minute the young stranger stood 
gazing about the room, which, to her, was beanti- 
ful as a glimpse of fairy land. Then her great 
eyes settled on the lady, and she drew near to 
her with some show of awkward hesitation. 

«‘T_I saw a notice in the newspaper that you 
wanted a competent person to wait on you marm, 
and I’ve come to get the place.” 

‘«« Haye you any experience ?” asked the lady, 
gently. 

The girl looked a little puzzled, but. after a 
moment, her face brightened. 

‘No, marm, I can’t say that I’ve experienced 
yet, but I was almost under conviction last camp- 
meeting.” 

The lady smiled. 
that.” 

‘Well, I’m glad of it,’ broke in the girl, 
drawing a deep breath, ‘fora whole religious 
experience is what I cannot pretend to, being 
stiff-necked in that particular, as the class- 
leaders say.” i 

This time a smile twinkled all over Mrs. Fos- 
ter’s face. She had taken a liking to this frank, 
pretty girl, not the less strong, because she 
awoke memories of her own youth, when almost 
all the excitement known to her native village 
came out of religious revivals. 

‘TI did not mean to ask about anything but 
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your ability to fill the place of a lady’s maid. ‘Tg she unable to keep you at home?” 
Tiave you ever been in service)?” «Well, I reckon not, after I'd made up my 

‘Me? no, indeed! It’s help I want to be, } mind to go; but the best of it was, she kinder 
not a servant.” took to the idea herself—for she thinks all the 

Again the lady smiled, for she recognized this } world of her girl, and always did.” 
sturdy New England spirit as another reminis- ‘¢ Was she compelled to let you go?” 
cence of the old times. ‘««Gompelled! I reckon not. No person in our 

“Then you know nothing about the duties of } parts would undertake that with my mar.” 
the place you want,” she said. “ But she might be unable to support you?” 

“No marm, but I can learn in less than no “Support me! Why, the old farm does that.” 
time.” ‘‘ Then you did not come here from necessity?” 

‘« Can you dress hair ?’’ “Necessity! How?’’ 

“ Dress—dress—yes, marm, I can—only show} «The necessity of—of earning money.” 

“No. I never thought of that; but since 
you’ve mentioned it, well I shouldn’t object. 
Ifow much do they give for such things down in 
York?” ‘ 

‘‘ That depends on the ability of the person.” 

‘Just so.. Well, I reckon the capacity won't 
be wanting, nor the willingness. Now, if ladies 
ever get sick, you know I’m a first-rate hand at 
nursing ; can make beautiful herb-tea, and spread 
mustard plasters for your feet that will set them 
allin a glow in ten minutes. Ilow your eyes 
kind of light up marm. Reckon you’ye heard of 
such things before.” 

‘ Yes,’? said Mrs. Foster, with a sigh. ‘Ihave 
heard of them; but it is a long time ago.” 

Just at this moment Mrs. Foster was inter- 
rupted by a knock at the door, and Miss Jane 
came in with a slip of canvas in her hand, on 
which she had been making some false stiches, 
which her step-mother was expected to rectify. 
The strange girl started, and a wild look bright- 
ened her great.eyes, as the young lady came in— 
something so earnest’ and eager, that the elder 
lady noticed it with surprise. 

«What, again ?’”’ she said, with motherly pa- 
tience, ‘‘ Let me find out the mistake for you.” 

‘‘No matter. I see you are engaged,” an- 
swered the young lady, sinking into achair. “T 
can wait. In fact, [ am getting tired of the 
whole thing, and mean to give it up to Lois, only 
she would dawdle over ita month. I wish you 
had not discharged Susan. She was of some use 
in the family.” 

‘ Well,” answered Mrs. Foster, pleasantly, “1 
am about supplying her place. Here is a young 
person who is willing to take it.”’ 

Jane turned, with what would have been ab- 
rupt rudeness in another person, and coolly ex- 
amined the girl from head to foot. But there 
was no flinching in that bright, young face; a 
look of relief, and a flash of amusement, nothing 
more! 

Miss Jane withdrew her eyes, and a faint sneer 
stirred her lips. 


























me how?” 

“Can you take care of a lady’s wardrobe?” 

‘Oh, yes, nothing easier. I can lock and un- 
lock them, and bureaus too, if you want to throw 
them in.” 

These answers amused the lady. She Inid 
down her work and looked at the girl with 
kindly interest. 

“« Would you like to wait on me?” 

«Wouldn't 1, now?” 

Here the girl walked on tip-toe across the thick 
carpet, drew a chair close up to Mrs. Foster, and 
attempted to sit down on the silken cushion, but 
she sprang up again, catching her breath, 

“Oh, my, how it gives!’ she exclaimed, ex- 
amining the chair. ‘ Might let one through, I 
reckon.” 

“No, sit down, while I talk with you,” answer- 
ed Mrs. Foster, laughing more’ heartily than she 
had done for years. ‘ Let me know more about 
yourself? Where have you lived!” 

The girl hesitated and began to play with the: 
fringe on her red jacket. 

“That is just what I don’t want to tell,” she 
answered, at last. 

«Indeed !”? said the lady, drawing a little 
back in her chair, 

‘Not that I’ve done anything wrong,” an- 
swered the girl. ‘‘ Because I haven't; but—but 
none of our folks ever lived out.” 

«And you don’t like it to be known. That is 
very foolish, but natural, I suppose.” 

«But I’ve got another reason, which isn’t of 
any sort of consequence to any one but my own 
mar, who knows all about it, and let me come. 
it may be foolish, and I may break my heart in 
doing it; but—but that will be all the harm of 
it.” 

There was a soft, pathetic trembling in the 
girl’s voice, as she spoke, which touched the 
gentle lady. 

«‘ You have a mother then?” she inquired. 

‘Yes, Just one of the kindest, hardest-work- 
ing old souls you ever set eyes on.” . 
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“Willing! Idare say she is; but what can 
she do? Have you taken the trouble to inquire? 
I know you hayen’t. Where have you lived? 
Have you a recommendation from the last place? 
What can you do?” she added, turning on the 
girl like a police officer. 

“T have lived with my mother. She will give 
me a good recommendation, if the lady wants it; 
and I can do anything that I put my hand to, 
and that my heart is in,”” answered the girl, with 
an air almost as haughty as her questioner. 

“To the point, now. Can you do fine needle- 
work ?” 

“If you mean working figures on muslin, and 
darning, yes, I can do it?” 

«‘Can you flute?’ 

“Flute? No; my brother blows a little on one 
now and then, but I never tried. ' Girls don’t in 
our parts. I’ve tried the Jew’s-harp, and can 
make it twang beautifully.’ 

Miss Foster leaned back in her chair, raised 
both hands, and broke into a laugh which was 
almost good-natured. Thon she turned to Mrs. 
Foster, who was laughing in a soft, pleasant 
way herself. 

“TJ think you will find her very useful,’’ she 
said. ‘But let us get at the whole list of her 
accomplishments.”’ 

«Can you do up laces?” 

“‘Taces?” answered the girl, with a puzzled 
look, 

“Like this, for instance,” said the young lady, 
touching a filmy rufile of Valenciennes that fell 
like a cobweb over her hand. 

“Oh! muslins! Yes, know how to do them.’’ 

*©Oh, she will be invaluable!” exclaimed the 
young lady, in laughing irony, « Engage her by 
all means.” 

A rush of hot color came into the strange girl’s 
face. She clenched her little, brown fist, and 
thrust it into the jacket of her sacque, where her 
proud temper held it a prisoner by force, 

“T really think I shall try her,” answered 


Miss Harrington, who has been go used to a re- 
tinue of servants, that exceptional fastidious- 
ness might be expected in the choice,” sneered 
the young lady. 

“That reminds me. You will have to give 
attendance, now and then, to a young lady,”’ said 
Mrs. Foster, turning to the girl. 

“This young lady?” questioned the girl, flash- 
ing a glance at Miss Foster, which made the 
blood tingle in that young lady’s fingers. 

“No. She will not require it.” 

“I should rather think not,”’ said Miss Foster. 
“It is a person who can appreciate your various 
accomplishments far better.’ 

With this lady-like fling, Miss Jane swept out 
of the room, leaving her work behind. 

“We haven’t spoken of wages,” said Mrs. 
Foster, as soon as her step-daughter was gone. 
“ How much do you expect?” 

‘Nothing, tilt I can earn it. Then just what 
you please to give. I hayen’t thought much 
about that.’’ 

“ Really this is a strange and most interesting 
young creature,’”’ thought the lady, whose own 
early life came back to her with force, as she 
listened to the girl. «I hayen’t the heart to let 
her run loose in this great city. Gertrude will 
understand her.”’ 

“Please, marm, am I engaged?” said the girl, 
breaking in upon this little reverie. 

“Yes. There will be no trouble about your 
wages. Only be respectful and attentive. The 
work is not hard.” 

“T don’t care a chestnut how hard, if it is 
only you !’” 

“But some of your duties will be about a 
young lady.” 

A swift, gloomy cloud swept that face, and 
disappeared. 

“I will do my best for her too,”’ she answered ; 
but this time there was a passionate thrill in her 
voice and gloom in her eyes. 

Another knock at the door. The girl gave a 




















Mrs. Foster. .‘*She seems Willing, and I have} sharp start, and looked toward it with the glance 
patience till she learns.’ of a hunted animal. 
«© Oh, mar. Oh! madam! I—I’m so much “‘Conie in,” said Mrs. Foster, brightening 


obliged! Indeed, indeed, I will do my best!”’ 
cried the girl, eagerly. 

““T am sure you will,” said Mrs. Foster. 

Miss Foster arose and flung her imperfect em- 
broidery on the table, 

“‘ Well, of all the ridiculous things I ever heard 
of, this is the most perfect. “You cannot be in 
earnest, Mrs. Foster.’’ 

“Very much in earnest,”’ answered the lady. 
‘« Remember she is to be my personal attendant.” 

«Oh, I thought, perhaps, she was engaged for 


when she saw her niece on the threshold. 

“Here is a young person you will be glad to 
meet. She is to replace Susan.” 

Gertrude came into the room with a faint, sad 
smile on her lips. The brilliant glow of color 
had gone from her face, and there was something 
in her eyes that made the girl’s heart swell with 
quick sympathy. 

“Yes. I will wait on her now,’’ she muttered, 
relaxing from the independent attitude she had 
assumed when the door opened. 
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Mrs. Foster did not hear this half-uttered re- 
solution, but continued to address her niece. 

“She is from the country, and I rather like 
that. Of course, she will want a great deal of 
teaching; but we have plenty of time, haven’t 
we, Gertrude ?”” 

“Quite enough to help her learn all you de- 
sire, aunt,’’ said Gertrude, casting a kind glance 
on the girl. ‘At any rate, I will do my part. 
Just from the country, did you say? Of course 
she will be a little home-sick at first.” 

«As you were, my dear.” 

Gertrude smiled faintly, and a sudden mist 
clouded her eyes. The strange girl saw this, 
and crept to her side. 

“I will do my best for you,’’ she said. 

Something in the voice, or that earnest look, 
struck Gertrude as familiar. She had seen that 
face before. But where? 

“What part of the country are you from?” 
she said, with kindly interest. 

‘‘New England,” answered the girl. 

Gertrude scarcely noticed the latitude of this 
reply, but seated herself wearily. Nothing 
seemed to interest her much of late. 

Mrs, Foster rang the bell. 

~presented herself. 

“Take this girl to her room, and see that she 
is made comfortable,’’ she said, with delicate 
kindness. 

The woman bowed, and waited for that strange 
young creature to leave the room; but the girl 
hesitated, drew close to Mrs, Foster, and, snatch- 
ing her hand, kissed it. 

‘*My own, own mother, who loves'me amost 
to death, couldn’t be kinder to a poor girl than 
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you are,” she said, with a sob of passionate gra- 
titude in her voice. ‘ I—I’ll be just as good as 
gold to you. See if I ain’t.” 

‘(A strange creature,’ said Mrs. Faster, as 
the girl went out. ‘I couldn’t help engaging 
her.” i 

‘‘T am glad she has come,’”’ answered Ger- 
trude, ‘She brings a breath from the country 
with her, Strange, isn’t it? but it seems as if 
she had just left my own home. Somehow her 
voice connects itself with the old farm-house. 
Yet I never remember a girl anything like her 
there.” 

‘‘Tt is her simple manners that interest you,” 
said the aunt. ‘* They are, indeed, refreshingly 
natural.” 

Gertrude did not reply. Oflate she had fallen 
into habits of abrupt silence. Mrs. Foster ob- 
served her preoccupation, and took up her work 
with a gentle sigh. 

Meantime Lois met the housekeeper with the 
new servant in the hall. She had aletter in her 
hand, which the stranger seemed to rezard with 
keen interest. It was impossible to-read the 
name upon it; but the handwriting brought the 
heart into her mouth. 

Lois saw the direction of her eyes, and quietly 
dropped the letter into her pocket. 

When the strange girl reached the room, she 
shut the door, and sat down on the little, white 
bed, drawing a deep, long breath. 

“Tt was his writing. I can swear it was his 
writing. Oh, I wonder when he will come,”’ she 
exclaimed, in a passionate whisper. ‘‘ When? 
when ?”” 

(10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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Dip you ever watch the curling smoke, 
As it rose from a city’s throbbing ‘heart, 
And forms grotesque from its wreaths evoke, 
And visions perfect as dreams of art. 


Did a misty palace seem to rise, 

With dome, and turret, and winding-stair, 
And slowly sail toward the skies, 

And then on a sudden vanish there? 


. Did you note the faces, blithe and sweet, 
That smiling gazed from its windows bright? 

Did your pulses with faint rapture beat, 
As their shadowy outlines passed from sight? 


Has your fancy then, capricious, turned 
To themes with a higher meaning fraught; 
And your eyes ’mid wreaths of smoke discerned, 
Surprised and wondering, food for thought ? 


Have you seen a ragged fringe sail by, 
That wore the shape of a beggar gaunt, 

And almost shuddered that up in the sky 
Were pictures too of sorrow and want? 


Haye you marked the factory chimnies then, 
Dense billows of blackness outward throw, 
That turned into grimy shapes of men, 
The shadows of those who toiled below? 


Have you watched the spiral jets ascend, 
From buildings that shelter vice and sin, 

And seen, as with snaky curves they bend, 
A ghastly face from their dark folds grin? 


Have you shuddering turned from the sight away, 
And the glamour o’er your senses cast, 
Unheeding the sunshine, bright and gay, 
That scattered these phantoms all at last? 
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‘© Ar the White Sulphur at last!” 

‘Such was the joyful exclamation of Eva Ber- 
nard as she lightly sprung from the cars. 

No wonder she felt like a bird released from 
a cage, for she had been trayeling several days 
and nights to reach this goal—she and her party 
having come all the way from New Orleans ; the 
party consisting of her father and mother, her 
aunt, Mrs, Armstrong, and her cousin, Willie 
Armstrong. Besides, Eva was just. eighteen, 
and this was to be her first appearance in so- 
ciety. 

As Judge Bernard, with his party, entered the 
hotel, the delicious strains of a brass band floated 
out on the air, and eager eyes peered over the 
stair-case, every one being anxious to discover 
if any of their friends,or acquaintances: were 
amongst the arrivals, The new comers were then 
ushered into a reception-room, where they had 
to stand the ordeal of hundreds of curious eyes. 
After a lengthy colloquy with the clerk, Judge 
Bernard succeeded in haying a cottage, assigned 
to him in ‘‘ Paradise Row,’’ and withdrew with 
his family, to seek that repose which the fatigues 
‘of travel rendered so necessary. 

*‘T am so glad you have been here before, fa- 
ther,” said Eva, the next morning; ‘for you 
can act as a kind of Murray’s guide-book to me, 
and answer all my questions; and she con- 
tinued to catechise him until they proceeded to 
breakfast. 

Here the array of beautiful morning robes was 
remarkable. One could readily tell, however, 
from what portion of the Union a lady came, by 
her toilet. The Northern belles wore a richer, 
heavier dress than the Southern. Nearly all the 
latter appeared in light, airy, fluffy muslins and 
organdies, Hach section thus adapted, uncon- 
sciously, their costumes to the requirements of 
their native climate. 

« As we have finished our breakfast,’ said Mrs. 
Bernard, ‘let us go into the reception-room, 
Every one walks there, after breakfast, and I am 
sure we shall meet friends and acquaintances.” 

This proposition was hailed with pleasure. 
The party took their seats, and watched the 
great tide of promenaders, who walk up and 
down for an hour or two after breakfast. In the 
throng Judge Bernard recognized acquaintances 
from various quarters, and, amongst them, one 
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whom he greeted with peculiar cordiality, and 
presented to his family as Mr. Singleton. 

The latter had scarcely exchanged greetings 
with them, when a fresh tide of acquaintances 
claimed their notice, so, leaying them ‘to gayer 
companions, he entered into conversation ‘with 
Judge Bernard. Eva stole an occasional glance 
at him, however, for there was something in his 
face that made it different from ‘all others she 
had ever seen. It was high-bred, calm, and 
noble-looking. The features were Roman. To 
Eva's fancy he seemed the very embodiment of a 
Roman Senator, in the days’ when Rome was in 
her prime. He had passed the first flush of 
youth, and there was an under-current of thought- 
fulness and sadness about him; which set her to 
wondering what grief or disappointment he could 
have known, 

Suddenly het meditations were interrupted by 
one of the Strauss waltzes. ‘Lhe band had com- 
menced playing for thé German, which was 
danced every morning from éleyen to one o'clock. 
A handsome Creole claimed Bya for his partnér, 
and soon they were floating gracefully around 
the room. Meantime Judge Bernard reveled in 
a sea of politics, while Mrs. Bernard and Mrs. 
Armstrong chatted merrily with a coterie of fa- 
miliar friends, 

When the sun began to sink in the west, the 
whole place, which, during the heat of the after- 
noon, had undergone a temporary lull, became 
astir again, Many elegant, private equipages 
were brought forth, and the lawn was gay 
with promenaders, whose costumes Worth could 
scarcely have criticized; while a Mahommedan 
might have thought himself transported to Para- 
dise, and surrounded by Houries, so radiant was 
the display of beauty, Not the least conspicuous 
in this galaxy of fair women, was Eya Bernard. 
Her patrician air, clear-cut features, and beauti- 
ful, dark eyes, made up a face of uncommon at- 
traction, aes 

Whilst walking on the lawn, Judge Bernard’s 
party again encountered the distinguished-look- 
ing ‘‘ Roman Senator,” as Eva inwardly desig- 
nated Mr. Singleton. 3 

“Miss Bernard, have you been to the Sulphur 
Spring yet?” heasked. © | 

“No. I have not,’ she replied. ‘In fact, I 
have not thought of it, since I have been here, 
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I did not come for the sake of the water—I 
came to enjoy myself. But I will go, if you wish 
it, and at once.” 

« Now,’ said Mr. Singleton, filling up a gob- 
let, when they had reached the portico, ‘let us 
drink each other’s healths.” 

« Ag my health is perfect,” said Bya, ‘there 
is no need for me to drink to it, nor to that of 
any one else, intleed. So my toast is health to 
the sick.” 

«JT am afraid you do not drink that with 
hearty good-will, Miss Bernard, as you have not 
taken more than a teaspoonful.” 

«To tell the truth, I-don’t like it. It tastes 
as if it had been used to wash out a dirty gun- 
barrel,’ she said, saucily. So I will pour out 
a libation to the goddess of the pavilion.” She 
emptied the goblet as she spoke. ‘And now let 
us go back, and listen to that beautiful waltz, 
which the band is playing.” ; 

After Eva had retired to her room that night, 
she reflected.on all the occurrences of the day, 
and recalled all the acquaintances she had made. 
No one rose’so-distinetly before her as Mr. Sin- 
gieton. She had seen others, gayer, brighter, 
and, strictly speaking, handsomer; but he had 
attracted her strangely: His face was the last 
image that floated before her ere she went to 
sleep. 

«You must come and sit at the table with us, 
my dear Singleton,” said J udge Bernard, meet- 
ing him at the door of the dining-room, the next 
morning 

«With pleasure,” rejoined Mr. Singleton. 
«Your agreeable companionship is’ more than 
half the pleasure of a meal!” 

‘After this, Eva had daily opportunities to study 
the face that had so strangely impressed her. Al- 
ways high-bred and courteous, there was yet 2 
reserve about Mr. Singleton, which, at times, 
pordered on coldness. But when he unbent and 
smiled, the contrast was all the more delightful. 
It was like the sudden melting of snow, beneath 
which bloomed fragrant flowers. Nothing seemed 
farther from his faney than thoughts of love, 
though the innocent sweetness and freshness of 
Eya’s ways sometimes drew from him a smile of 
almost fatherly tenderness.’ Some great storm 
had evidently passed over him, Eva thought; 
deep and ill-fated love, perhaps; or it might be 
that ambition fille) his heart to the exclusion of 
love. At any rate, while many admirers flut- 
tered-around Eva; the only man whose homage 
she would really have prized, held aloof, or, at 
best, yielded her only such attention as a father 
er a brother might bestow. 

As the summer went on, the whirl became in- 
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creasingly great, and about the middle of August 
the gayety reached its zenith. 

“JT thought it was gay when we first came 
here,” said Eva; ‘but it was quiet and hum- 
drum compared with what it is now. I long for 
to-night tocome. It will be my first fancy ball.” 

«You will see our old friends, Mary Stuart, 
Maria Antoinette, .and a host of others, resur- 
rected, and made to walk forth, interspersed 
with a motley collection of nuns, gipsies, flower- 
girls, ete.,”” said Mr. Singleton, drily. 

«Qh! it may all seem very flat, stale, and un- 
profitable to you,” said Eva; “but it willbe like 
fairy-land to me, because it is all new and fresh.” 

“Happy, enviable mortal,” said he. ‘The 
dew has not been shaken from the rose, nor the 
delicate blue brushed from the grape for you.” 

Byen when dress-balls were not held, the ball- 
room nightly yesounded to the tap of a hundred 
feet, till eleven o'clock, when the prudent man- 
agers closed it, out of regard to the laws of 
health. After this hour, many persons, staying 
in cottages, held impromptu receptions on their 
porticoes, where, unt il about midnight, the merry 
laugh and jest might be heard. 

Eva threw herself into this whirl with all the 
avidity that might be expected from a fresh, 
young girl; but beneath the light foam of her 
outer existence, there was an undercurrent of 
something deeper and more serious. The wo- 
man’s heart, that had hitherto -slumbered, was 
now awakened, and, bitter thought ! by one who 
had only a quiet liking for her, and who would 
probably never descend from his pedestal to woo 
any woman. Need we say that it was Edmund 
Singleton who had made this impression on her? 
She loved him with a young girl's first, pure, 
and warm affection; but a sense of maidenly 
pride and modesty made'her guard her secret as 
though it had been a crime; for it seemed to her 
the most humiliating lot a woman could endure, 
to have an unrequited love known. She trusted, 
with the vague, sweet, implicit trust of youth, 
that time would fulfil her hopes, and bring her 
to the goal which now seemed so far off. 

As autumn approached, Judge and Mrs. Ber- 
nard became anxious to trya change; but so ex- 
cessive was Eva’s anxiety to remain at the White 
Sulphur, till after the last grand ball of the sea- 
son, that they consented to leave her under Mrs. 
Armstrong’s chaperonage, with the agreement, 
that, after the ball, Mrs. Armstrong, Willie, and 
Eva, should join them at another watering-place 
in the Virginia mountains. Willie Armstrong, 
though really a kind-hearted boy, was yet the 
plague of Eva's existence,'so inexhaustible were 
his modes of teasing her. He would hide her 
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jewel-case, put salt in her coffee; slip sugar in her 


egg, and play off a variety of other boyish and 
disagreeable jokes, d 

One evening, as Eva sat listlessly at her win- 
dow, @ servant handed in a letter, addressed to 
herself. The handwriting was strange, and she 
looked at it with a vague flutter of expectation. 
She tore it open. It bore Edmund Singleton’s 
signature, declared his attachment to her, and 
begged an immediate reply. 

Trembling with joy and excitement, she sat, 
for some time, unable to realize her happiness. 
How bewilderingly delightful it was. Yet it was 
strange, she thought, that he should have locked 
up his affection so carefully in his heart, neyer 
before having given indication of it by word or 
look. But then he was so peculiar and reserved. 
No matter. He was all her own now. She seized 
pen and ink; then paused, thinking it would be 
unmaidenly to reply so quickly ; but reading 
again the words, imploring her to answer at 
once, and not keep him in suspense, she wrote. 

She told him she could not give a positive an- 
Swer before consulting with her parents; but, 
knowing the estimation in which they held him, 
she thought no opposition from them need be 
feared; and then, though the yeil of shyness 
still hung over her words, she said enough to 
show him that her heart was wholly his. Call- 
ing a seryant, she bade him carry the letter to 
Mr. Singleton. 

As the servant approached Mr. Singleton’s 


cottage, he met. Willie Armstrong, who, catching 


a glimpse of the handwriting, exclaimed, 

“Did not Miss Bernard give you that letter ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’ replied the man. 

“Then give it to me,” said Willie, impetu- 
ously. ‘ 

“It is not for you. It is for Mr. Edmund 
Singleton,” said the servant, 

‘* Give it to me anyhow,”’ said Willie, « Iam 
Miss Bernard’s cousin, and she won’t mind. 
Here, I will pay you to give it to me.” 

‘* But I can’t do it,” said the Servant ‘* Miss 
Bernard told me to give it to no one but Mr, 
Singleton.” 

They were now almost at Mr. Singleton’s 
threshold, and Willie’s anxiety to get possession 
of the letter became excessive. The contest was 
cut short, by Mr. Singleton, who opened the 
door, and asked what was the matter? 

Willie was in such an agony of embarrassment, 
that he seemed unable to make any explanation ; 
so Mr. Singleton took the letter, and left Willie 
murmuring, incoherently, «it was but a joke.” 

As Mr, Singleton read the letter, a look of be- 


wilderment came over his face. Expressions of } 





amazement escaped his lips. At length he 
dropped the letter from his hands, and sat in a 
deep reverie. 

He was interrupted by Willie, who seemed to 
have suddenly made up his mind to some. des- 
perate deed, and who burst in, exclaiming, agi- 
tatedly, «Oh, Mr. Singleton, it was but a joke! 
I hope you won’t think hard of it !”’ 

“Explain yourself!” said. Mr. Singleton. 
“What do you mean ?” 

“T had no idea it would g0 so far,”’ gasped out 
Willie. «TI thought she would haye guessed di- 
rectly that it was a joke.” 

“You must really explain yourself more 
clearly,”’ said Mr. Singleton, sternly. 

“Well, I thought I would play off a little joke 
on Eva; so I wrote a letter, and got one of my 
friends to copy it, and sent it to her, and— 
and 4 : 

‘Go on, sir,” said Mr. Singleton, icily. 

“JI” stammered Willie, thoroughly con- 
fused, for the first time in his life. «] put your 
name to it—just for a joke, you know,” added 
he, timidly and deprecatingly. «TI gave it to 
a waiter, who said he did not think he could 
deliver it before five o’clock this evening; but he _ 
carried it sooner, or I would have reached there 
in time to have kept that imbecile girl from an- 
sweringit. What does make women such fools?” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Singleton, “you have indeed 
acted most unjustifiably, both toward the lady 
and myself. Most men would deal severely with 
you. For the present I demand that you pre- 
serve silence about this matter. In the mean- 
time I will see what can be done to undo the 
mischief you have occasioned,”? 

But why was Mr. Singleton so forbearing ? 
Why did he bind Willie to secrecy? It was not 
that he loved Eva, as lovers love: he had, as 
yet, thought of her only as a pretty and inter- 
esting girl. But he had such a chivalry and 
tenderness of nature, that he was inexpressibly 
touched by the innocent, guileless revelation of 
her pure, young heart. He felt such a pity for 
the position in which she was placed. She had 
been entrapped into laying bare the dearest and 
most sacred secret of a woman’s life, What 
shame, agony, and humiliaton would she suffer, 
on discovering how she had been deceived and 
betrayed? He could not read her letter with- 
out a feeling of chivalrous tenderness, There 
Was now no other image enshrined in his heart 
to bar out hers; for only the ashes of an extin- 
guished and ill-fated love were there. 

Long he sat there, weighing the matter, His 
whole life was suddenly, violently revolution- 
ized by a thoughtless, impertinent freak of boy- 
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ish mischief. The gloom of twilight gathered 
around. ‘Time pressed. Some action must be 
taken. 

At length his decision was made. He pro- 
ceeded to the ball-room, where Eva was, with 
her aunt. As she saw Mr. Singleton enter, her 
heart seemed to stand still, such was its weight 
of joy. Ter face glowed, radiant with a new 
beauty—the beauty of happy love. She lifted 
her eyes to Mr.’ Singleton’s face, with a shy, 
sweet, tremulous smile. 

‘Let us walk on the lawn,” said he, offering 
her his arm. 

It was not until they had left the throng be- 
hind, and stood alone beneath the stars, that 
either spoke. Then Mr. Singleton, skillfully 
avoiding all allusion to the letter, whose author- 
ship he could neither deny nor confess, touched, 
as if casually, on her answer. 

«You have, indeed, conferred an honor on 
me,” he said, ‘in avowing your preferance—an 
honor which I can never sufficiently acknow- 
ledge.” 

“Oh, Mr. Singleton!” she murmured. “T 
never was soamazed. I had never dreamed that 
you cared for a simple girl like me, with all 
your talents and your dignity too.” 

‘Men often keep their thoughts secret,” was 
Mr. Singleton’s oracular reply. ‘* They admire 
women who are unconscious of it. But, indeed, 
you rate yourself too humbly.” 

“T have never wished for the regard of but 
one man,” said she, artlessly, looking down ; 
‘cand now it seems so strange, that, in a world 
where they tell me there is so much grief and dis- 
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Tle was deeply touched. 

« My dear child,” he said, “I pray that your 
happiness may be as great as you hope. From 
this hour, my life shall be dedicated to ne? 

Tis decision was made at last ! 

They walked up and down the lawn, betrothed 
lovers. Never was betrothal so sudden and so 
strange. It was impossible for Mr. Singleton to 
feign altogether the language of impassioned 
love; but there was a gentleness and tenderness 
in his air and manner that went almost as far, 

iva thought that the reason he was so unlike 
the lovers she had read of and imagined, was be- 
cause he was so much older, graver, and more 
reserved than herself; and though his words 
were somewhat strangely chosen, somewhat for- 
mal and precise, these jarred but little on her, 
for she believed his heart, in her blissful igno- 
rance, to be all her own. 

Before they parted for the night, Mr. Single- 
ton obtained from Eva the letter written in hi 
name, and destroyed it. He knew that it could 
not bear the test of a cool, careful serutiny, and 
he feared that it might, later, awaken suspicion in 
Fya’s mind; especially when she had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing it with his real handwriting. 

Six months later, this unprecedented court- 
ship was concluded by marriage, and, in later 
years, so greaily did Hya’s sweetness and good- 
ness win upon Mr. Singleton, he loved her as 
fondly as she loved him, and was wont to con- 
sider Willie’s practical joke as the most fortunate 
occurrence of his life. 

This is the only point on which he preserves 
secrecy toward his wife—the confidence between 


appointment, such happiness should be mine.” ‘them being perfect and entire in all other respects, 
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LADD. 





We were wandering, you and I, 

In the grove beneath the hill; 
Faint as any zephyr’s sigh, 

Came the sounds from Bowen Mill; 


And a little prattling stream, 
Just beneath us, on did creep, 

Drowsy nature, half a dream, 
Sang or murmured in its sleep, 


And your voice was sweet and low, 
Tuned to naturo’s softened mood, 
Like the cadence, in its flow, 
Of the music in the wood, 


Soft and low you breathed to me 
Loving words, I thought them true, 
And in turn, and trustingly, 
I confessed my love for you. 


How you changed I will not say; 
All I cannot now repeat, 
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And I would not bring, to-day, 
Forth the pain of hope’s defeat. 


But you changed; we wandered wide; 
Silence dwelt betwixt us twain; 

Now, once more you seek my side, 
And you ask my love again, 


Time you say its lesson taught; 
That alone you loved me yet; 

Time, to me, has also brought 
Lessons I cannot forget. 


In my heart, with painful throes, 
Love I held for you, once, died, 

When in that old time you chose 
It to carelessly fling aside. 


Now to give what you would take, 
Would but be an effort vain; 

It for you can ne’er awake, 
Love once dead, no’er lives again. 
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We give here a walking or house-costume. This 
costume is to be made of any of the numerous 
woolen fabrics suitable for the season—reps, 


»poplin, cashmere, merino, ete. It would look 

‘best in poplin, one of the new shades of olive- 

greens. The trimmings are of the material of 

the dress. The under-skirt is made to touch all 

round, and has a box-plaited flounce, nine inches 
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deep, upon the bottom, headed by a Vandyked 
piece, cut on the bias, and the points bound with 
the same material; this is sewn down at the top 
points, but the lower ones are loose, falling over 
the plaited flounce. As may be seen, the points 
are twice as large at the bottom as they are at 
the top. The Polonaise is somewhat shorter than 
the spring styles, buttoned down the front, and 
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cut square in the bodice; however, this is op- 
tional. It is to be worn over a muslin chemi- 
sette, coming close up to the throat where it is 
finished with a stand-up ruffle. A box-plaiting, 
five to six inches deep, put on with a heading, 
is the sole trimming for the Polonaise. The 
sleeves are slightly open. Sixteen to eighteen 
yards of material will be required. 

We also give, on the preceding page, another 
walking or house-costume, the design of which 
is entirely new. The side-plaiting on the under- 
skirt shows, mm some places, a quarter of a yard 
in depth, and in others nearly one-third of a 
yard. This is managed by making the plaiting 
all one-third of a yard deep, and sewing it upon 
the lining of the skirt. The skirt is cut shorter, 
and in the large and deep squares, turret-shape, 
which are trimmed with a velvet ribbon, one inch 
wide. This falls over the plaiting. The effect is 
very stylish. The tunic is looped quite high at 
the sides, making an apron-front, and then in the 
center of the back with a velvet rosette. Fringe 
and one row of yelyet forms the trimming for 
the tunic. The bias is cut in a basque, extend- 
ing a quarter of a yard in depth below the 
waist, in front, trimmed with two rows of fringe 
and velvet ribbon. At the back it comes just 
to the waist, where it is finished with a row of 
velvet and fringe falling from the waist. Tight- 
fitting coat-sleeves, with small cuff, edged with 
fringe. Twenty-two to twenty-four yards of silk 
will be required for this dress, or eighteen to 
twenty yards of double fall material. Two pieces 
of yelyet ribbon. Five and three-quarters of a 
yard of fringe, three inches deep. 

We give this month a walking-costume for a 
young lady, something entirely new in design 
for a walking-costume. ‘The material, for early 
fall wear, are cashmeres in black and dark 
colors; these will be very much worn. The first, 
or under-skirt, of this, as may be seen, is entirely 
plain, quite to toueh in front and at the sides, 
and slightly trailing at the back. The over-skivt 
has a gored front, but no gores at the sides or 
back. The fullness is disposed in very large box- 
plaits, fitting in to the waist; they must be laid 
very deep. ‘This skirt is about twelve inches 
shorter than the under one, (that is, measuring 


sleeves, are here given,but close coat-sleeves we 
would consider an improvement. Costumes in 
black, cost from one dollar fifty to one dollar 
seventy-five cents per yard. Double-width, co- 
lored ones, something less. Ten to twelve yards 
will be required, 
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We give next a walking-suit with pelisse.— 


from the front,) it is then cut even all round. } This suit is of fine corded reps, either dark bottle. 


After the box-plaits are laid, then they are cut 
away, as seen in the engraving. By folding a 
piece of paper in large box-plaits, with a few 
experiments, the shaping will prove successful. 
The trimming here used,is simply a binding of 
silk, satin, or velvet, as the taste may suggest. 
The basque-bodice has a box-plaited skirt to cor- 
respond with the tunic. Wide, pagoda-shaped 


green or nayy-blue. ‘The under-skirt is made to 
touch all round, and is ornamented with a fold 
twelve inches deep, cut on the bias; this is cut 
in points on the lower edge, and bound with a 
narrow black velvet ribbon. Above this fold is 
a narrow quilling of the material, which edges 
the top and bottom of a narrower fold, cut on 
the bias, in the center of which is a band of 
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velvet ribbon, one inch wide. 
heading of the wide fold; and this is repeated, 
and placed six inches above the first heading. 
Over this is worn a pelisse, gored in the Princess 
style, open in front all the way down the skirt; 
the edge of it is pointed to correspond with the 
under-skirt. The back is not looped up at all, 
but is let to hang in its natural folds. A rolling 
collar of black velvet, open at the throat. Tight- 
fitting coat-sleeves, with velvet cuffs, turned 
back. Fourteen yards of reps, half a yard of 
velyet, for collar and cuff, one piece of velvet 
ribbon, one inch wide, and two pieces of nar- § 
rower, for binding. Reps can be bought from } 
seventy-five to one dollar twenty-five cents ie 
yard. 
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We give here a very stylish house-dress, either 


This forms the } to be made in silk or alpaca. 


The skirt has a 
slight demi-train, trimmed with a side-plaiting 











of the material, with a heading of velvet or plush. 
Small, open sleeves. Bodice round in the waist ; 


bow and ends at the back of the waist. The 
front of the bodice is cut surplice, and trimmed 
to match. A standing-up rufile of clear muslin 
is worn at the throat, or an inside spencer, with 
collar and cravat. Fifteen to sixteen yards of 
alpaca, or eighteen to twenty yards of silk. 
These plaitings should all be interlined with fine 
crinoline, as it makes them look much richer, 
and they wear better. 

In the front of the number we give various 
other dresses, for which see ‘‘ Fashion’’ article. 
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THE DOLMAN. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








. 


This is a new and very stylish affair, which is 


It consists, as will be seen, of three pieces, 


It is called the } viz:— 


quite the thing for the Fall. 
No. 1. Front. 


Dolman, because of its resemblance, in many re- 
spects, to the Hungarian Hussar jacket of that No. 2. Back. 
name. No. 3. Sieve. : 
; Seok 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE DOLMAN. 





It is made of white cashmere, lined with white 3 large, cut in a point, and trimmed with yelvet, 
silk, and trimmed with broad, black velvet, $as seen in the illustration. We here give a 
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finished on either side with white silk pipings. } diagram of the garment, which will enable the 
The bottom is cut so as to form’two small basques 


on either side, as it were. 





maker to cut it out correctly and make a per- 


The sleeve is quite; fect fit. 


MUSIC 


ROLL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 








This useful case for carrying music consists of 
a flat piece of Russia or. Morocco leather, fifteen 
and a half inches in breadth, and seventeen 
inches in depth. One end must be shaped to 
form the turn-over, as seen in the illustration ; 
and turnings must be allowed all round, which 
are to be stitched down upon a silk lining to 
match, or of a color contrasting well with the 
outside, and a piece of the same silk, seven inches 
deep is to be bound in with the square end of 
the roll to form a pocket for holding the loose 
music securely. Previous, however, to lining 


the case, a border, either of the Greek fret or 
any other appropriate pattern, is to be traced at 
a certain distance from the two side edges, as 
seen in the illustration, and worked in gold 
praid. In front of the turn-over the initials of 
the owner are to be embroidered with gold thread. 


_A gilt slide serves to confine a silk cord with 


tassels at the ends, which, being tied round the 
roll, prevents it from opening. A leather handle, 
with rings fastened through the roll, enables 
this useful and elegant case to be conveniently 
carried. 





FLOUNCE FOR 





A DRESS. 
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NEW STYLE BOWS FOR SLIPPERS. 





SPENCER IN KNITTING AND CROCHET. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, printed in 
colors, a design for a Spencer in knitting and cro- 
chet, avery seasonable article. Every lady, who 
wishes to avoid colds, ought to have one to wear 
in the late fall, winter, and early spring months, 

Knitted in fleecy wool, with needles No. 7. 
This spencer, or vest, is an average lady’s size, 
but with finer wool and smaller needles it will 
make a child’s size. 

Materials : Two bone or wooden needles, No. 7, 
and five and a half ounces of scarlet three-ply 
fleecy wool for the center. Tor the border, one 
ounce of black three-ply fleecy wool and a cro- 
chet needle. Buttons are wanted for the front. 

Cast on 168 stitches. 1s row: slip Ist stitch, 
knit plain all the rest. 2nd row: Slip Ist stitch, 
knit 2. Purl 1, knit 8 alternately rest of the 
row. 8rd row: slip Ist stitch. Purl 3, knit 1 
alternately the rest of the row. 4th row: slip 
Ist stitch, knit 2. Purl 1, knit 8 alternately the 
rest of the row. These four rows form the pat- 
tern, and must be repeated eight times more. 
(N. B.—MNere, and for length of arm-hole, more 
ean be knitted if wished, but, of course, then the 
number of ribs as counted up further on must be 
altered.) In the next row, which is the first 
pattern row, and will be knitted plain, you ar- 
range for the sides and back, and cast off 8 loops 
at each arm-hole. Work thus: Knit-48 stitches, 
knit the next 2 stitches, and pull the first of these 
over the second, knit a third and do the same, 
Continue knitting and pulling over until you have 
cast off 8 stitches, knit 55, cast off 8 as before, 
and end with knit 47. 
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Hirst Side—Knit backward and forward as far 
as the cast off loops. Repeat the rows which 
form the pattern until you have worked eleven 
patterns. If you count up the ribs or plain knit- 
ted rows from the beginning you will find you 
have 20. 

Narrowing for Shoulder and Shaping Neck.— 
Continue to keep your pattern recular, but in 
order to slant the shoulder and neck you must 
knit.the last two stitches of each row together, 
When you have only two stitches left, draw the 
wool through. The first loop in each row must 
be slipped. 

Back.—Mind and begin this at arm-hole nearest 
the side that is knitted. Knit a straight piece 
same length as you did for the side; that is, 
eleven patterns. Afterward shape the back by 
knitting two together at the end of each row. 
Continue this slanting until you have worked 
as many ribs and rows as at the side. Then cast 
off the stitches that remain on your needle by 
knitting and pulling over. The second side is 
knitted exactly like the first. 

The Bordering.—Work three rounds of double 
crochet with black wool round the arm-holes. 
Repeat the same round the neck, omitting here 
and there a stitch to make the spencer fit nicely. 
Down the front crochet a sufficient width to allow 
for the buttons being put on at one side, and at 
intervals down the center of the other form 
button-holes by making three chain stitches and 
missing three stitches. Along the bottom crochet 
a border to correspond with neck and arm- 
holes, 


FLOUNCE AND TRIMMINGS FOR DRESS. 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 
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For ladies, who make their dresses at home, } signs. One is for a flounce, (see above,) and the 
new styles of flounces and trimmings are always } others are for trimmings. These are the prettiest 
We give, accordingly, four such de-¢ of the new patterns that have come out this fall. 





desirable. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL OHIT-CHAT., 


How To BE Prerry.—Every woman naturally wishes to 
look pretty. It is an affectation when a girl says she does 
not care whether she is handsome or not, All true women 
do care. As a recent writer has said:—“ The immutable 
laws of her being have made physical attractiveness as much 
a natural glory to her as strength is to man.” 

More than this. Many a woman grows ugly, because she 
fancies she is not handsome, and becomes soured, if not 
peevish, in consequence. The thought of being ill-favored 
embitters hundreds of young girls, We haye seen plenty of 
shy, awkward misses, who would have been quite at ease, and 
infinitely charming, if it had not been for this. Yet any 
woman, except the one in ten thousand who is actually 
hideous, can make herself look more or less pretty. A cele- 
brated belle is reported to have said that the consciousness 
of being well-dressed converted the plainest woman into a 
handsome one. She only wished to say a smart thing; but 
she said a very true one. 

How often do we see an elder sister, who has come to be 
looked on, at five-and-twenty, as a confirmed “old maid!” 
She wears dark, sad-colored dresses, and without being un- 
tidy, neglects every little art of the toilet. You look at her, 
and think her ugly. She dresses her hair so plainly that it 
increases the hollowness of her cheek, But let her, on some 
rare occasion, say the marriage of a sister, attire herself be- 
comingly, and you are quite persuaded that she is the hand- 
somest of the family. You see another girl, a really pretty 
one, who has pale golden hair, that is drab-colored hair, and 
who has heard that people with fair hair ought to wear blue, 
But she puts on a blue too dark, which does not impart a 
scrap of yellow to her hair, and looks frightful in conse- 
quence, Another girl wears white, in a room which has 
been newly hung with one of those dazzling isinglass papers 
now so much in fashion; she appears almost dirty by con- 
trast; she looks sallow; and to crown all, she carries a blue 
fan, which gives her the color of a fiye-dollar gold piece, 
Another has a dark complexion, is thin and short, and wears 
a satin dress the exact hue of her face, with flounces up to 
her waist, and a panier as big as herself, Here are four 
women, each looking less pretty than she might, and simply 
because none know how to dress! 

Why, if a woman has a neck like a skeleton, will she wear 
a low dress? Or why, if her arms are as thin as a broom- 
stick, will she appear in short sleeves? Or why, if she is 
excessively stout, will she sport an exaggerated Dolly Var- 
den? Why, if very tall, will she take the arm of the smallest 
man in the room? Or why, if she has no color, will she wear 
red? Or, if her hair is red, why will she have a pink dress? 
Or why will small, sprightly women attempt to be Stately, 
instead of natural? Why will a tall, noble-looking woman 
walk, with mincing steps, like another Fenella? Ora fat 
woman dress in glaring colors? Sr—but we might go on 
forever—so we stop. 

A woman must choose suitable colors and shapes for 
herself, and, as far as possible, think also of the room she 
is to appear in, for if the parlor is a glaring one, as so 
many are now, the dress, as a rule, should be dark. Itis 
& curious fact that there are thousands of girls, with really 
artistic tastes in other things, who do not know how to 
dress. They go through life looking like “guys” when 
they might look absolutely charming. They learn many 
things, useful and otherwise, but never learn what, in some 
8enses, is most useful of all, to look pretty. 
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For Hanetne-Basxers line with moss with a little soil 
attached, Place in the ceuter a small pot containing a showy 
plant of upright habit; fill up the surrounding space with 
rich woods and old hot-bed soil; fill in with plants of a 
climbing or trailing habit; when the center fades, you can 
replace it by a fresh plant. In filling a basket, select plants 
of a similar nature—such as like shade and moisture—the 
fuchsia, lobelia, ivy, geraniums, ivies, linaria, panicum, 
balms, gold and silver vinca, ferns, A basket for a hot, 
sunny situation should be filled with Coleus for center, also 
double petunia, sedums, conyolyulus minor, nasturtiums, 
begonia, mignonette for trailing. A carnation will make a 
constant blooming center—a coleus a brilliant one, 

Iris Ratwer Vuraar, as a correspondent says, to wear 
diamonds, or any other expensive jewelry, in morniug cos- 
tume. It is equally yulgar to wear such ornaments at 
church. We are quite aware that many ladies of wealth 
and position wear diamond ear-rings in the mornings, and 
sport expensive jewels at church ; but this does not make the 
practice well-bred. It is only proper to display such luxu- 
ries, if a woman happens to possess them, at a dinner-party, 
or in evening costume: to wear them at any other time is 
pretentious and out of taste. 

“Taken In.“—A lady writes to us:— This year I was 
induced to subscribe for a magazine, which made the most 
astonishing promises, offering to give everything. Never 
will I be s0 ‘taken in’ again. There were no steel engravings, 
no colored patterns, and only about two-thirds as much read- 
ing matter as in ‘Peterson.’ Your magazine, compared with 
it, would be cheap at three times the price. I inclose two 
dollars for ‘Peterson,’ and you may consider me a life sub- 
scriber,” : 

“ Conquerep Bur Nor Sunpurp” isan engraving that tells 
its own story. It is froma picture of very great reputation, 
by a celebrated English artist. Each face, as will be seen, 
has a character of its own, and differs in expression. Our 
engravers, Messrs. Illman & Brothers, deserve great credit 
for the faithfulness and spirit with which they have ren- 
dered it, 

To Have Goop Manners you must begin athome. Be re- 
spectful aud polite there, and you will be the same when 
you go out. Habit is everything, A surly husband, or 
brother, is apt to forget himself, and be surly elsewhere. On 
the contrary, one who is self-sacrificing at home, will be, un- 
consciously, well-bred abroad. 

In THe Front or THE Nvmser, in addition to our usual 
engraving of “ Children’s Fashions,” we give various other 
illustrations on the same subject. Among them are coats, 
cloaks, sacques, etc. The engravings are so much in detail, 
that a description is unnecessary. We also give a new style 
for dressing the hair. { 

Br Earty in THE Frerp.—You cannot begin too soon to 
get up clubs for 1873. Every year ladies write, saying, “ If 
Thad begun earlier, I could haye done better,” Begin early, 
therefore, this year, All the newspapers declare that 
“ Peterson’s Magazine is the cheapest and best.” 

Our Novetsrs for 1873 will be more than usually brilliant 
and interesting,” 
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Our New Premium Picture For 1873 is one of the most 
desirable we havo ever issucd. It is large-sized for framing, 
being sixteen inches by twenty, and has been engraved in 
mezzotint, in the very highest style of art. The subject is 
“Christ Weeping over Jerusalem,” It is after an original 
picture by Sir Charles Eastlake, late President of the Royal 
Academy. To secure this beautiful engraving il is only necessary 
to get up a club for “ Peterson!” Two subscribers at $2.00 
each, or three at $1.67 each, or four at $1.50 each, will entitle 
the sender to a copy. Or, for larger clubs, both the premium 
picture and an extra copy of the magazine will be sent. Surely 
every subscriber for 1872, if she chooses, can get up a club 
among her neighbors and friends! Begin at once. Speci- 
mens of the magazine will be sent, gratis, if written for, to 
show to acquaintances, 


SAsnEs ARE Mucor Worn, with the blouse, that is now so 
common for ladies’ ordinary wear. Some ladies haye a black 
Morocco waistband, fastened with a silver buckle, and to this, 
when a watch is worn, the watch is suspended by a silver 
chain. Watches in ebony cases, to be worn in this way, aro 
very fashionable, But the cases sometimes are of pearl or ivory. 

Porrrarrs oF SEVERAL of our most popular contributors 
will be given, in an ornamental title-page, in our December 
number of this year. We expect to dispose of several addi- 
tional thousands of that number in consequence, 





Two Dotiars, employed in subscribing for this magazine, 
will bring more tor the money than any other disposition 
that can be made of it, 

Never Do A Mran Tune, and never say one. No pro- 
vocation can justify either. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The School and the Army in Germany and France, with a 
Diary of the Siege of Versuilles, By Brevet Major-General N. 
B. Hazen, U. S.A. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This is a work of rare merit. The author, a sol- 
dier by profession, was in Europe during the war, and sets 
forth, very forcibly, the causes why one side succeeded and 
the other failed. Whatever the reader’s sympathies may 
be, he or she will have to admit the justice of the author's 
opinions in general, for no observer, certainly no European 
one, was in a situation to judge more impartially than Gen. 
Hazen, or was more capable of so judging. Many of the 
chapters, especially that which describes the interview with 
Prince Bismarck, and those deyoted to a discussion of the 
organization of the Prussian army, are exceedingly intei- 
esting. Itseems that Gen. Hazen, so far back as 1867, had 
foretold the result of a war between France and Germany, 
principally in consequence of what he had seen of the dif- 
ference in the structnre, discipline, and handling of the two 
armies, The volume is handsomely printed. 


Sailing on the Nile. By Laurent Laporte. Translated from 
the French by Virginia Vaughan. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers—¥ew translations succeed in giving the 
charm and spirit of the original. But this one does. The 
book itself is exceedingly delightful. The yoyage up the 
Nile is, in every way, fascinating: it is the dolce far niente in 
its perfection; and Mr. Laporte has succeeded in infusing 
into the text all the dreamy delights of the trip. The reader 
sees the distant sand hills of the desert; breathes the soft 
atmosphere; watches the glories of the sunset; hears the 
low swash of the water against the side of the boat: is, in 
fact, himself or herself, on the Nile in spirit, lotos-eating with 
the real traveler, Miss Vaughan, on her part, as we have 
already said, has re-told this story, without breaking its 
charm, The book is one of the most enjoyable of the season. 
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The Rose-Garden. By the anthor of “ Unawares.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers—A quiet, but very meri- 
torious story, the locality of which is laid in the south of 
France, The pictures of the scenery there, the life led by 
the people, the languor and beauty of the delicious climate, 
are drawn with a truth and grace that are rarely found in 
novels now-a-days, An exquisite charm, consequently, hangs 
about the book. The characters are natural, and are skill- 
fully drawn. Renee and Gabrielle are well contrasted, and 
so are Jean and Gregoire, The tale is not a sensational one 
either, which is another of its many merits, 

St. Patrick's Eve, By Charles Lever, 1 vol., 8 v0. Philada : 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—We notice this new edition of 
one of Lever's novels with sadness and regret. The geniab 
writer, who so long delighted us, is no more. The pitcher 
is broken at the fountain. The warm, hearty, loving soul 
that made us laugh one moment, and shed tears in another, 
has ceased to be one of us. Charles Lever is dead! It will 
be long before we shall find his equal, much less his supe- 
rior, for even his second-rate efforts, to Say nothing of O’Mal- 
ley, are better than the best works of most authors. 

The Golden Lionof Grandpere. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 
8 vo, New York: Harper d: Brothers—A very readable fiction, 
the scene of which is laid in Alsace. Nothing that Trol- 
lope writes is dull; but on the whole his pictures of English 
life, especially his portraits of English girls, are his best bits 
of work. We hope he will soon go back to his true “hunt- 
ing ground.” With his foot on his native heath, he is al- 
ways M‘Gregor. When he seeks “fresh fields and pastures 
new” he is nct always so successful, 

The Countess of Charney. By Alexander Dumas, 1 vol., 8 vo, 
Philada: T. B, Peterson & Brothers—A new edition of one of 
that remarkable series of novels, really more historical than 
fictitious, describing the fall of the old French monarchy, 
“The Countess of Charney” is the fourth in a Series, which 
beginning with the “ Memoirs of a Physician,” brings be- 
fore the reader, quite as forcibly as Thiers, Allison, or Car- 
lyle, the atrocities, the tragedies, and we may add also the 
justification of the first French Revolution. 

Christina North. By E, M. Archer. 1 vol., 8v0. New Yorl:+ 
D. Apleton & Co.—If the name of EH. M. Archer had not been 
given as the author of this novel, we should haye attributed 
it to Mrs. Oliphant, it is so like her, in many respects at 
least. The story itself is very similar to tho “ Tragedy of a 
Quiet Life,” published in these pages last year, and is deeply 
pathetic. 

Andree de Taverney. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is one of those 
graphic novels, the fifth in the series, devoted to the first 
French Reyolution, which, hardly less than the “Three 
Guardsmen” series, haye made the reputation of Dumas 
world-wide. The edition is in double-column octavo, bound 
in paper covers. 

Thrown Together, By Florence Montgomery. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co—In this very excellent novel, 
the two systems of bringing up children, one by the laws of 
love, the other by fear, are well contrasted. The story is 
well-told, and is quite interesting, even apart from its di- 
dactive worth. The yolume is handsomely printed. 

Fair Women. By Mrs. Forrester, 1 vol., 8 vo. Boston: 
Loring.—A story of English life, by the author of “ My 
Hero,” a novel we noticed very favorably last month. The 
edition is in double-column octayo, with paper covers, and 
makes one of that popular series,  Loring’s Railway Novels,” 

A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 1 vol., 8v0. New 
York: Harper & Brothers—A re-print of a yery excellent 
English novel, by the author of “A House of Cards,” etc 
It is a cheap edition, in paper covers, but neatly printed. 

Unelaimed. A Novel. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Loring.— 
This is a story of English iife, and is by a new writer. We 
can, however, cordially recommend it, 
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OPINIONS or tHE PRuss.—Many of our subscribers take no 
other magazine, and therefore cannot compare “* Peterson” 
with similar monthlies, For such we quote a few of the opinions 
of the newspapers; for the newspapers, seeing all the magazines, 
are able to judge between them. We have hundreds of these 
notices of the August and September uumbers, but have only 
room for the following. The Hopkinsville (Ky.) New Era 
says :-—‘‘ Peterson’s Magazine is the best, and every lady should 
have it.” Says the Danvyilie (Zi.)' Commercial, “No other 
two dellar magazine can be compared with this one.” The 
Brockfield (Mo.) Gazette says :—"* Grows in worth every year.” 
Says the Bloomington (1i.) Demoerat, “ Gives, each month, 
58 than any other.” The Mount Carmel 
—* Peterson's is the best, most popular, and 
azine in the world; and no lady, who 
© be posted in the fashions, can do without it2? Tho 
Grafton (W. Va.) Sentinel says:—* No other magazine seems 
to us to be so uniformly pure and high-toned. We would not 
be without it, if we were a lady, even if its subscription- 
price was doubied.” The Elizabethtown (Pa.) Chronicle 
says:—‘ It is the cheapest magazine, for its high-standing, 
in the country.” Says the Hancock (N. J.) Times, * It is at 
the head of the fazhionable monthlies.? The Cornwall (Canada) 
Freeholder says:—* The literary articles are in advance of any 
magazine we know of.” The Wells (N. J.) Republican says :— 
“Unquestionably, the cheapest of the really good ma r 
The Ashland (Mass.) Advertiser calls it, “he ladies fayor- 
ite.” The Sumter (S. 0.) Press says:—“ Ahead of alt other 
fashion magazines.” 





















































“Tx Hyrry Wousenoip.”—If you are getting upa club for 
“Peterson’s Magazine,” show your friends what is said of it 
by the Mexico (Mo.) Intelligencer. “Peterson's Magazine,” 
says that newspaper, “has always been noted for the supe- 
rior character of its literary contents; and this, taken in con- 
nection with the important fact that it is cheaper than any 
magazine of its character published, should place it in every 
houschold. Its fashion-plates are full and fine. Its colored 
fashion-plate is unsurpassed, and its pages are filled with both 
prose and poetry to delight the hearts of all. Besides the 
reading matter, it contains directions for making everything 
in the line of wearing apparel, patterns, embroidery, and 
dress trimmings. In fact everything that one could ask for.” 
Hundreds of other journals say the same, 








Strauss HomryArp Bounp, Accompaninp By A WEBER 
Prano.—Strauss’ enthusiasm in regard to New York Pianos 
was very great, and culminated in the purchase of a Weber 
upright piano, which accompanies him for his music-room 
iu Vienna, in order to show his musical friends the best 
piano in the world! In a letter he says: 


Cra 







ENDON Hoven, July 12, 1872. 
My Dear Mr. Weber: tny thanks, in which my wife 
joins, for the beautiful upright piano you were kind enough 
to send to my room dnring my stay in your city. It has 
astonished ma beyond measure. The fullness of its tone, its 
thorough musical quality, so even throughout, and the easi- 
ness and compactness of its touch I haye never before met, 
How so small an instrument can coutain a perfect orchestra 
surprises me. The grand piano used at the Academy at my 
concerts only heightens my opinion of your work. I assure 
ou IT have never yet seen any piunos which equal yours, My 

tiest wishes for your health and success, 


JOHANN STRAUSS. 
Such testimony is certainly a great complimené to our 
American piano-forte manufacturers in general, and Mr. 
Weber in particular, 


Tue Conorer “TAsurons, in “ Peterson’s Magazine.” are 
printed from expensively engraved steel-plates, while those 
in other magazines are either cheap lithographs or common 
wood-cuts. Compare the fashions in “Peterson” with those 
anywhero else. 


prices, “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best adver 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
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Tie Succnss of “ Peterson’s Magazine,” continued through 


so long a series of years, is a proof that it meets 2 popular 
want. It has survived a dozen ephemeral tastes, and out- 
lived scores of rival publications, yet its circulation is now 
greater than that of all similar monthly magazines com- 
bined, For 1873 it will be still’ further improved. hero 
ought nof to be a household in America without “ Peterson's 
Magazine.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
ng me- 





of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address Perenson’s Macazinr, 306 
Chostnutistrect, Philadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Carron, Adver- 
tising Agent, No. 39 Park Row, New York. 








EXAMPLe vor THE LApIEs.—Mns. W: has had a Wheeler 
& Wilson Machine since June, 1857; to January Ist, 1871, she 
had made 24,476 vests, (in 1870, 2255, vests,) 17 coats, and 50 
pairs of pantaloons, besides doing the family sewing for six 
persons; all the work ranging from the finest muslin to the 
heaviest beaver cloth. 





We wourp Car rum Arrentron of our readers to the new 
articles advertised by the Doolittle Manu facturing Company, 
and think all will find among them, articles of value to use 
in the household and elsewhere. None need hesitate to send 
to them, as they are reliable, and promp¢ in filling orders, 








We Hear A Grear Dear of Grant clubsand Greeley clubs, 
of Greeley clubs and Grant clubs, But the best club of all is 
the Peterson club, to one of which every lady ought to belong, 
Whether a woman is for Greeley, or Grant, she can be for 
Peterson! 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


BY ABRAM, LIVEZEY, M.D. 


No. X.—Drsrases or INFANcy, 


Havine given pretty full directions relative to the duiy of 
the nurse and mother toward the infant, in its management 
to promote its health and general welfare, we will now pro» 
ceed to say something concerning the treatment of some of 
the ordinary diseases peculiar to early infancy, and which 
the popular mind has erroneously attributed to be ailments 
necessarily belonging to infantile life, viz., red gum, sore 
mouth, etc. Ifthe principles laid down, and the instrue- 
tions inculcated in the previous numbers were strictly fol- 
Jowed, the infant will be generally spared from attacks of 
the above diseases, and saved from much needless suffering. 
That the infant is not by necessity the subject of a single 
disorder should be received as an axiom. yen with respect 
to aphthie, or “baby’s sore-mouth’—the most common af- 
fection of infuncy—the opinion is incoutroyertibiy sustained 
that the disease is symptomatic merely. That it is always 
preceded by some disturbance ot the stomach, and a de- 
ranged condition of the alimentary canal. Hence it is self- 
evident that if, by proper management in diet, nursing, and 
regimen, the stomach be kept in heaithy conditicn, and di- 
gestion good, there wil! scarcely be a possibitity of this trou- 
blesome affecticn occurring, 

When it does occur, a less frequent nursing, with a pinch 
or two of Husband’s magnesia, with or without a like quan- 
tity of rhubarb, and oceasionally repeated, will generally’ 
soon effect a cure, without the unnecessary and oftimes in- 


jurious swabbing with infusions of sage, alum, borax, honey, 


etc, A little powdered borax, mixed with double the quan- 
tity of pulverized sugar, sprinkled within the infant's lips, 
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js alone admissible. Lime-water, with syrup of rhubarb, is 
sometimes preferable to magnesia, where acidity largely 
abounds, 

The red gum, which is considered by some ignorant nurses, 
as a mark or indication of healthfulness of the infant, is also 
a symptom of a deranged stato of the alimentary canal. The 
usual source of this affection arises from a debilitated stato 
of the digest*¥e organs, from errors in diet, giving rise to 
acid and acrid secretions in the stomach and bowels. This 
state, in connection with undue warmth, in which the in- 
fant is oftimes kept, doubtless favors the occurrence of this 
and other rashes of infancy. 

How preposterous, then, is the practice of cramming the 
little feeble stomach to absolute regurgitation with catnip, 
saffron, or soot teas, with a view of giving ease to pain, oc- 
casioned by a disordered siate of the bowels, induced by im- 
proper regimen, and of promoting an eruption caused by 
like causes of imprudence, Is it any marvel, then, that so 
many die within the month, or end an existence of suffering 
and disease within the first year? 

The treatment of these rashes is similar to that advised 
for aphthae, as they arise from one general or common cause, 

Although we purpose, in future numbers, to lay down 
some principles of practice, for the treatment of various dis- 
eases of infancy and early childhood, and, at the same time, 
point out some grave errors, and condemn some injurious 
practices, yet, as “ prevention is better than cure,” we beg 
leave to say that if the laws which govern the infant economy 
were duly observed by the nurse and mother, then there 
would be but little necessity of resorting to medical pre- 
scriptions as a means of restoring the impaired health of 
those little beings—the buds of promise, the links of union, 
and bonds of affection, mutually binding parents to one an- 
other and to thelr offspring. 


Pumplkin-Soup.—Peel the pumpkin and cut it into pieces 
removing the sceds. Put it into boiling water with some 
salt, and leave it to boil until reduced to a pulp thin enough 
to pass through a strainer. Melt apiece of butter in asauce- 
pan with a wineglass of cream. Add the pulp, when strained, 
with salt and pepper to taste, anda pinch of flour. Let the 
wholo simmer for a quarter of an hour; thicken with the 
yoll: of an egg, and serve. 








































Sago in Soup.—To one quart of boiling stock, with a little 
salt, add one tablespoonful of large sago; leave it to boil ten 
minutes, stirring it occasionally; when the sago is cooked 
sufficiently, it will appear floating in small transparent balls. 
if more than the above quantity of sago is used, the stock 
becomes too thick, which prevents the sago being kept sepa- 
rate in boiling. 

Tomato-* oup.—Boil to shreds two and a half pounds of veal 
in a gallon of water, until it is reduced to half the quantity ; 
then strain the liquor, put in the tomatoes, stir them well, 
that they may thoroughly dissolve. Boil for half an hour. 
Season with parsley, pepper, and salt, Strain it again, and 
stir in a tablespoonful of white sugar. It is then ready to 
serve, 


MEATS. 


Pepper-pot—To four quarts of water put one pound of 
ecrned pork, two pounds of neck or scrag of mutton, and a 
small knuckle of yeal. Let this simmer slowly for three 
hours, skimming all the while, and then take out the mut- 
ton, 28 that will serve for a dish for table, with drawn but- 
ter and celery. ‘Into this broth put four sliced white turnips, 
if in season, six or eight tomatoes, if not, a tablespoonful of 
tomato catchup, an onion, sliced thinly, a little pepper, and 
half a teaspoonful of salt. Have ready, boiled, a quarter of 
a pound of nice white tripe; cut this into strips one inch in 
length; add six potatoes, thinly sliced, about a dozen whole 
cloves, and a pint-bowl full of nice little light dumplings the 
size of a walnut; let this simmer slowly foran hour. Serye 
hot, Dut take out the pork and veal-bone before serving. 


ON ae 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Tn the Middle States, the labors of the gardener ao varied 
as during the preceding month; but he who then neglected 
duties necessary7to be done, has lost time not to be regained 
—the autumn is upon him, Seeds of a few varieties may 
still be sown; tne principal labors are, however, the protec- 
tion of crops already grown, transplanting others, and setting 
out Trees and Shrubs. Asparagus, beds dress, Oubbage, plant 
out in light land for next season’s use. Beets and Currots, 
store now, or early next month. Letiuce, plant out for next 
spring. Potatves, dig. Spinach, sow at once, if not sown last 
month. Vacant ground trench. 

In the South.—Beans, planted last month, cultivate, Cab- 
bage, transplant; also Cauliflower and Broccoli. Turnips, hoe. 
Onions, sown last month will be ready to transplant; small 
bulb Onions set out; those known as Philadelphia buttons 
are much the best. Garlic and Eschalotts, plant ; Spinach, for 
winter use, sow. Celery, earth up in dry weather, and trans- 
plant from seed-bed for further supplies; also Lettuce, for 
spring use, Iadishes, sow, as required. Artichokes, dress 
preparatory for winter. Asparagus, beds dress, Strawberries, 
transplant. Peas, Landreth’s Extra Harly, sow. 


Gelatine of Veal —Take a breast of veal, and flatten it well; 
sprinkle salt, pepper, Cayenne, and pounded spice over it; 
lay the inside uppermost, trim it peatly, brush it over with 
ege, beaten ; sprinkle it with sweet herbs, chopped fine; then 
place in alternate rows gherkins, beans, ham-fat, calf’s-feet, 
or cow-heels, ready dressed, and sprinkle the wholo over 
with isinglass, Roll it up tightly, and sew it up with pack- 
thread all over; then envelop it in a naplin, tie it tight at 
each end, sew it up, and boil it gently for three hours and a 
half; take it out, and hang it up to drain. Then tie up 
tight at both ends, and press it between dishes or boards, 
with heavy weights on it till the next day. 





Cold Boiled Beef—Melt about three ounces of butter, over 
a slow fire, into a tablespoonful of flour, and when they haye 
simmered a little, add some chopped onion, and a dessert- 
spoonful of shred parsley; when the whole is browned, sea~ 
son with pepper, and add half or three quarters of a pint of 
good stock or gravy. Mince the meat finely, put it in with 
the rest, and let it heat gradually; when nearly boiling, 
thicken with a small tablespoonful of flour, and just before 
serving add a tablespoonful of catchup. 





CAKES, 
OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
NG Every receipt in this Cook-~Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 


Arvowroot Biscuits or Drops—Half a pound of butter, six 
eggs, half a pound of flour, six ounces of arrowroot, half a 
pound of pounded loaf-sugar. Beat the butter to a cream; 
whisk the eggs to a strong froth, add them to the butter, stir 
in the flour, a little at a time, and beat the mixturo well. 
Break down all the lumps from the arrowroot, and add that 
with the sugar to the other ingredients. Mix all well to- 
gether, drop the dough on a buttered tin, in pieces the size 
of a half-crown, and bake the biscuits about a quarter of an 
hour in a slow oven, 


SOUPS. 

Clam-Soup.—Boil fifty clams in two quarts of water; mix 
together, and add to it a little butter and flour. Just before 
jt is taken off tho fire, stir in the yolks of two eggs, and 
some cream, with a few sprigs of parsley and pepper; after 
these are added, let it simmer a few minutes, and then serve 
it, If preferred the parsloy may be omitted, 
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Wedding or Christening Cake,—Take three pounds of butter, 
four and a half pounds of flour, three pounds of sugar, six 
pounds of currants, one and a half pounds of candied lemon, 
half a pound of almonds, half a pound of citron, thirty 
eggs, a pint of brandy, and a pint of milk. Beat the butter 
in a pan till it is like thick cream, but be sure not to make 
it too hot; then add the eggs by degrees, till they are quite 
light. Next beat in half the flour; then put the milk and 
brandy in. Grate the rinds of six lemons, and put in the 
rest of the flour, currants, candied lemon-peel, almonds, and 
half an ounce of mixed spices, such as cloves, mace, cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, and allspice, beaten and sifted through a fine 
sieve. If you bake the whole in one cake, it will take three 
hours and a half; it must not be baked too quickly, 

Seed-Oake.—Three-quarters of a pound of butter, three 
eggs, one pound of flour, three-quarters of an ounce of cara- 
way seed, three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Beat the 
butter to acream, Add the caraway seed and sugar, and 


mix them well together, stirring in gradually a teacupful of 


milk. Whisk the eggs, add them to the other ingredients, 


and beat again for five minutes. Mix a teaspoonful of 


baking-powder with the flour, and add it by degrees, beating 
the cake well until all the ingredients are thoroughly incor- 
porated. Put it into a tin lined with buttered paper, and 
bake it in a moderate oven for two hours, 

Corn-Meal Bread.—Pour over a pint of nico corn-meal, one 
pint of hot new milk; beat this well, and add a little salt, 
then stir in a large spoonful of nice sweet lard, beat two 
eggs very light, and stir in also; this must be well beaten, 
and of the consistency of rather thin batter, add more milk 
should it be too thick, then mix ina large spoonful of yeast, 
butter the pans, and set it to rise in them; when risen, havo 
the oven of a moderate heat, and put them in; bake two 
hours and a half, to a light brown, Serve hot. 


Corn-Bread Rusk.—Take six cupsful of corn-meal, four 


cupsful of wheat flour, two cupsful of molasses, two tea- 


spoonsful of soda, and a little salt; mix this well together, 
knead it into dough, then make two cakes of it, and put 
into the tin or iron pans, and bake one hour, 


Another Nice Corn-Bread—Thicken one pint and a half of 


rich butter-milk with corn-meal to the consistency of batter; 
dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in a cup of new milk, adda 
little salt, and beat very light; pour this into buttered pans, 
and bake two hours. Serve hot, 


DESSERTS, 

A Cheap Family Pudding.—One pound of flour, one pound 
of suet, chopped fine, three-quarters of a pound of molasses 
or sugar, one pound of carrots and potatoes, well boiled and 
mashed together, half a pound of raisins, three-quartors of a 
pound ef bread-crumbs; spice flavoring and peel optional, 
Mix the whole together with a little water; it must not be 
too stiff, and certainly not too moist, Ruba basin well with 
dripping, and boil for eight hours, 


German Flummery.—Half a pint of milk, two ounces Oswego 
corn-flour, two ounces of sugar; boil all together till mode- 
rately thickened; add a few drops of essence of yanilla or 
lemon, and mix with the whites of four eggs, beaten to a 
light snow: turn the whole into a wet jelly-mould, set to get 
firm in a cool place, and serve with any fruit-syrup or boiled 
custard-sauce, 

A German Sweet Dish,—Boil some Spanish chestnuts until 
they are soft enough to be crushed with a spoon und passed 
through a sieve. Beat up the whites of six or eight eggs 
into a froth, with half a pound of lump-sugar that has been 
grated on the rind ofa lemon. Pile up the chestnnts while 


warm in a dish, and cover them thickly with the whip just 
before serving them. 


Eive’s Pudding.—Six eggs, six apples, six ounces of bread- 
crumbs, four ounces of sugar, a little salt, six ounces of cur= 
rants, a nutmeg. Three hours will boil it, 


Easy-Made Pudding —Take half a pound of each, currants, 
flour, and chopped beef-suet, four ounces molasses, and a 
cupful of milk; add a little spice; mix well together, and 
boil it in a cloth or basin for four hours. 


Wee Pudding.—A-quarter of a pound of flour, quarter of a 
pound of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, two eggs, rind 
ofalemon. Beat for twenty minutes; half fill teacups, and 
bake for twenty minutes, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Take Stoppers Out of Bottles or Decanters—Take tho 
bottle or decanter by the neck with the left hand, and place 
the first finger at the back of the stopper. Take a piece of 
wood in the right hand, and tap the stopper first one side, 
then the other, turning the decanter round in the hand. A 
quick succession of little, short taps is the most effective. If 
this plan fails, wind a bit of rough string once round the 
neck, one end of the string being held by one person, the 
other by another; pull backward and forward till the neck 
becomes hot with the friction, Then tap as before, Stop- 
pers often become wedged into decanters from the wrong 
stopper being used. To avoid this the bottom of the stop- 
per should be scratched with a number, and a corres: 
ponding number scratched under the bottom of the de- 
canter, 


To Wash Hair Brushes,—Fill a pan with hot water, with a 
piece of soda dissolyed in it—say a quarter of an ounce to 
half a gallon of water. Comb tho loose hair out of the 
brushes; take one brush at a time by the handle and dip it 
in the water without wetting the back of the brush. It must 
be dipped several times, Then rinse in cold water, and put 
near the fire or in the open air till dry. 


To Purify River or Muddy Water—In a quart of warm 
water dissolve an ounce of alum, and stir’ it about in the 
proportion of a teacupful to each gallon. The impurities 
present will settle at the bottom, and the water will in the 
course of a day be quite clear, 


To Destroy Bed Bugs.—There are innumerable receipts for 
the destruction of this household pest. One of the best is 
the following :—Scald the bedsteads, and wipe them dry ; 
mix ordinary lamp-oil with a little quicksilver, and apply 
this to the cracks with a feather, 

Cement for Stoves—When a crack is discoyered in a stove, 
through which the fire or smoke penetrates, the aperture 
may be effectually and readily closed with a composition 
consisting of wood-ashes and. common salt, made intoa paste 
with water. Plaster this over the crack, 


To take Rust out of Steel—Cover the steel well with sweet- 
oil, and let it remain there for two or three days; then use 
unslacked lime finely powdered, and rub with it until all the 
rust disappears, . 

To Remove Wax-stains from Cloth.—Lay over the stains two 
thicknesses of blotting-paper, and apply for 2 moment the 
pressure of a moderately-hot iron. The stains will be in- 
stantaneously and entirely removed. 


To Drive Flies from a Room.—Mix with half a teacupful of 
milk a tablespoonful of finely-ground black pepper, and the 
same quantity of sugar. Put this about the places where 
the flies are most numerous, 

To Prevent Flat Irons from Sticking—Trons are apt to stick 
to starched articles. To prevent this, lay a little fine salt 
on a flat surfaee, and rub the iron well over it, This will 
make the iron smooth, and also remoye smoliness, 


To Prevent the Incursions of Mice.—Strew wild mint where 


you wish to keep the mice out, and they will never trouble” 


you, 


To Stop a Leak,—Beat yellow soap and whiting, with a 
little water, into a thick paste. Rub this over the part 
where the leakage is, and it will be instantly stopped. 
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was nover a time in which the individual taste could be so 
well displayed as at present. Ono witha slight dainty figure 
will look best ina Trianon costume, with Louis XY. loop- 
ings up; another, full of serious dignity, will prefer the 
Princess dress, with plain train. A slender, thin figure is 
set off to advantage by the blouse, gathered in under the 
belt; and too much embonpoint can be concealed under the 
mantle or the bodice with fichu of black lace. 

Buckres are again worn, not only with belts but with 
sash ribbons, 

Perrrines or Capes are daily gaining ground, and are now 
very popular. The most convenient to wear at the present 
season are made of either dust-gray cashmere, with double 
row of gray guipure, or else of ecru cashmere, which can be 
worn not only with the costume to match, but almost with 
every dress, With all eut-door garments, whether capes, 
pelerines, scarfs, mantelets, or even jackets, the large bow 
fastened at the top of the back should never be omitted, it 
is made of black faille ribbon three fingers wide. The coats 
this year have the lapels in front, and not at the back. This 
may seem rather strange at first, and yet it simply forms a 
jacket-bodice with basques; the draperies of the tunic or 
second skirt, fill up the place left empty behind. The coat- 
tail basques are often coquettishly turned up with revers of 
some contrasting color, or merely of a darker shade. 

Bonnets are placed more on the back of the head than 
formerly. This is not always becoming, and it will take 
some time to get accustomed to this style. 

We have already called attention to the revolution being 
attempted in coiffures. Withoutany transition, the chignons 
hanging down to the middle of the back have been suddenly 
suppressed, the neck is now left quite uncovered, and on the 
top of the head rises a lofty structure of loops and curls 
which gives it the appearance of a fireman’s helmet imi- 
tated to perfection. It is impossible to find any more accu- 
rate comparison for the new style of dressing the hair. The 
hats that crown this pyramidal scaffolding scem quite as- 
tonished to find themselves perched so high, aud look as if 
they were every moment on the point of falling from their 
dizzy height. When bonnets are worn, the very opposite 
result takes place, for they seem to haye lost their balance, 
and being thrown right back, appear to hold on to the head 
by some miraculous intervention. 
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Fra. 1.—Canrrace-Dress of W1NE-CoLoreD SInK, TRIM- 
MED WITH EIGHT NARROW P1NKED-out RurrLes.—The upper- 
dress is of gray foulard sill, with wine-colored flowers dot- 
ted over it, and trimmed with a gray fringe. This skirt is 
made quite long, and pointed in front; short on the hips, 
and at the back, where it falls in long, sash-like ends. The 
waist is cut in front in two sharp points, and has a jacket 
like the under-skirt; at the back it lies in two deep plaits, 
and has a sash of silk like the petticoat. Close sleeves, with 
deep-plaited cuffs. Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with gray 
ribbon, and a wreath of hops. 

Fig. u.—WaLking-Dnress, THE UNDER-SKIRT OF BLUE SILK. 
—It is trimmed with one deep, scant flounce, the heading of 
which is composed of shallow plaiting, on which is placed 
figures of guipure lace; upper-skirt of salmon-colored gauze, 
with satin stripes, trimmed with fringe of the color of the 
skirt, and white guipure insertion, through which the blue 
silk shows. This tunic is looped up high on the hips; the 
waist is cut in points in front, and with a small basque at the 
back; the sleeves are cut up on the back of the arm, and 
trimmed with a ruffle. Straw bonnet, trimmed with blue 
ribbon and a white flower. 

Fra. 11.—Bati-Dress oF WuitE Sink, trimmed with white 
lace, which is festooned in front with a bow of pink ribbon, 
The basque-body and train are of pink silk, elaborately trim- 
med with white lace; a deep-pointed piece of the pink sill, 
trimmed with white lace, falls down the side, rather in front 
of the train. Pink roses in the hair. 

Fig. ry. Evenrne Dress or Myrtne-Green Suk, TRIMMED 
wrrn Buack Lace.—The waist is low and square, and has a 
plack lace fichu carelessly tied in front. 

Fig. v.-Watkine-Dress.—The under-skirt is of black 
yelyet, and quite plain, The upper-skirt is of chamois- 
colored cashmere, long in front and quite short at the back, 
and trimmed with two rows of fringe, the lower row being 
black, and the upper row of the color of the tunic; a row of 
rich embroidery heads the fringe. The jacket, which is ra- 
ther short and loose, and has wide sleeves, is completely 
covered with the embroidery, and is edged with the black 
fringe. Brown hat, trimmed with brown ribbon, an ostrich 
feather of a lighter shade of brown, and a black wing. 

Fig. vr—Hovse-Dress or VioLeEr AND Wuitr-SrriPeD 
Porrin.—The lower-skirt is trimmed with three bias bands 
of violet sillk; the tunic and short, half-loose jacket are each 
trimmed with one bias band of violet sills. 

Fig. yu.— WALKING-Dress oF Biack S1uK.—The lower- 
skirt is trimmed with a rather wide but scant flounce, headed 
by narrow bias bands. The tunic, which is long at the back, 
and a good deal puffed up, is trimmed with a deep black 
fringe, and a pointed gimp trimming. The jacket has a 
basque at the back, and wide-flowing sleeves, trimmed like 
the upper-skirt. 

GENERAL RemARKS.—Bronze tints on brown or green are 
the newest for the fall; but these colors are not becoming 
to all persons, and the lovely, soft plums, grays and blues, are 
seen in great profusion. Embroidery and fringe are very 
much used. Lace is also in great favor; but it is somewhat 
perishable for out-door wear, as it is so easily caught on any 
projecting object. 

Tue Potonaise is still very much worn, though it has 
been in favor so long. The flounces all the way up the back 
of the dress, with the apron-front, is the newest style, whilst- 
some dresses are made yery full at the back with no trim- 
ming at all. 

For out-or-poor Wraps, coats with capes; dolmans, which 
are rather loose, like a circular cape, but cut straight across 
the back, and with pvillesses forming sleeves; short jackets, 
which are rather long in front, but which reach only to'the 
waist at the back, where the panier fills up the vacant space ; 
and wraps of half a dozen other shapes, will be worn. There 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Lirrre Grrw’s Dress.—The under-skirt is of scar- 
let cashmere, trimmed with a braiding in a palm pattern. 
The upper-dress is of white fleecy-lined pique, and is cut in 
scallops, and braided with a palm pattern, White felt hat, 
trimmed with black and scarlet velvet. 

¥ig, 1.—Boy’s Surr or Dark-Conorep Krrsymer.—The 
Joose trousers reach a little below the knee, and both jacket 
and trousers are finished with broad military braid. Gray, 
felt hat, with claret-colored velvet trimming. 


Fic: u1.—Dress or Waite Mustin ror a Cnrrp.—The . 
skirt is made of a very broad band of muslin, richly and 
decply embroidered at the edge. The small apron-front and 
waist are trimmed with a similar embroidery, only nar- 
rower. Broad, crimson sash, and crimson ribbon to tie up 
the hair, 

Fic. 1v.—Youne Grrw’s Drrss.—The petticoat is of blue 
poplin richly braided. The over-dress is of gray poplin, cut 
in tongues at the bottom, and corded with blue. The waist 
is low and square, and has no sleeves; but a white chemi 
sette, with long sleeves, is worn under it. Gray straw hat, 
trimmed with blue ribbon and flowers. 

Tig, v—Lirrie Grrt’s Dress or Myrtiz-Green Casi- 
MenE.—The under-skirt is quite plain. The tunic opens in 
front, and is edged with a fringe. Black straw hat, with a 
dark-green wing. 
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THE NATIONAL 


Poem Teo TRESS THINGS 


bearing the above “trade-mark,” and manufactured exclusively by us, are endorsed and recommended by the leading 
Fashion Magazines throughout the country, and the most eminent Dress-Makers in New York City, as being the most 
beautiful and best adapted trimmings for Black Alpaca and Mohair Suits. 
4i@y- They are made from the BUFFALO and OTTER BRANDS of Alpacas, and BEAVER BRAND pure black Mohairs; 
and can be obtained through the principal Dry Goods and Dress Trimming Stores throughout the United States. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 427 and 429 Broadway, New York. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


has proyed itself to be the 
WANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE 
EXTERIOR PAINT KNOWN. 
Sample card of beautiful colors and recommendations 


from owners of the finest residences in the country fur- 
nished tree by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York, 
or, Cleveland, Ohio. 





IT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK, 
Than any other machine, 
OFFICES IN ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


IN AMERICA, 








In uso by Popular Hotels and Arst-class Families overywuerd.. 














You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
Wo answer—It costs 
less than $300 to make any $600 
) Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
We have no Agents, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated circular, in 
$ which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 


you miay know) using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories;. _ 


U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New Yorks 


ARTICLES MANUFACTURED BY THE 


DOOLITTLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The Protean Button-Hole Lancet, . . . « « » S35, 
The Univnrsal Twine and Thread Cutter, . . .« 26. 
The Nursery Favorite Safety Pin, per doz, . . 50c. 
And other useful articles for the household. See out- 
side Peterson's, August. Sent, prepaid, on receipt of 
price. Refer to Peterson’s and other publications, 





COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and isin every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 





White Glycerine penetrates 
the skin without injury, eradi- 
cates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth-patches, Black Worms or 
Grubs, Impurities and Discol- 
orations of every kind, leaving 
it smooth, soft, pliable, and of 
that perfect clearness and 
purity, which constitute the 
really beautiful complexion. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, N.Y., 
and by all Druggists. : 


Gives a 
Permanently 


BEAUTIFUL ER 








THE MASSENA SPRING WATERS 





ADVERTISEMENTS os sttcazine 


Are Unequalled as a Remedy for Obstinate Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Rhouma- 
Bitvaer Dye and Bl erections on ne Sone and 

lex, Dyspepsia, ener: Wery 
cor. Fourth St. N. ¥. be t 


Aro received onlyby WM. J. CARLTON, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York. 
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AN AUTUMN AFTERNOON 
















































































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. NEW STYLES OF DRESSING THE HAIR. 












































WALKING-DRESS, NEW STYLE CHIGNON . 
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WALKING-DRESS. FALL BONNETS. 






































MORNING APRONS. WATERPROOF CLOAK. LITTLE BOY’S DRESS. 
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D WRAPPER, BODDICE AND DRAWERS FOR CHILD. JACKET. CHEMISE. BIB. 


























BRAIDING PATTERN. NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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WHEN THE SWALLOWS HOMEWARD FLY. 


English words by F. H. GORDON. Music by FRANCIS ABT. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
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Can I, ah! 



















































































2 When the white swan southward roves, 
There to seek the orange groves, 
When the red tints of the west 
Prove the sun has gone to rest; 
In these words my bleeding heart 
Would to thee its grief impart, 
When I thus thy image lose, 
Can I, ah! can I e’er know repose? 





3 Hush! my heart, why thus complain? 
Thou must too, thy woes contain ; 
Though on earth no more we rove 
Loudly breathing vows of love; 

Thon my heart must find relief, 
Yielding to these words, belief: 
I shall see thy form again, 

Though to-day we part in pain. 
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BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





Marsh.” could say. 

“« Yes, Susy is growing right pretty, everybody «J don’t know what Mills would do to me, if 
admits. I rather think she knows it herself, by } he knew l’d spoken; for he won’t let me mention 
the way she stands at the glass sometimes. I} her name—and his heart was bound up in that 
wish very often she wasn’t petted and made so } girl; he’s never heen the same man since.’ 
much of.’” : “ Dear me!” said Mrs. Marsh; and there was 

“Ttll ruin her, Mrs. Marsh.’’ volumes of pathos in the voice. 

“Oh, dear! I hope not,”’ rejoined the mother, « But sometimes I feel as if I must tell some- 
earnestly. body. I don’t know if we did right—I don’t 

“T tell you there’s danger. Keep your eye} know! But then she would go in opposition to 
on her, Mrs. Marsh; look out who she goes } the wishes of her best friends.” 
with. These pretty girls break mother’s hearts There was a little pause. 
sometimes.” “That's why we left Kittery,” she added. 

“Don’t be so dreadfully earnest, my friend; } ‘John said, ‘Let’s go to Kansas; let’s get off 
though, indeed, I shall be very careful. Why, } where nobody knows us, and out of the sight 
what have I said?” and memory of things.’ We got out of the sight, 

The little neighbor, so fresh and pretty her-{ perhaps; but as to the memory, that’s as keen 
self yet, caught up her apron, and was sobbing } as ever.” 
as if her heart would break. She had run into “Dear, dear! I’m so sorry for you!” said 
the back-door of the public house—for Mrs. {sympathetic Mrs. Marsh. She asked no ques- 
Marsh kept a hotel—just to have a minute’s } tions; perhaps ifshe had, Mary Mills might have 
chat. What could have happened to call forth } kept the secret locked in her heart. 
such tears and sighs? “Yes, from Kittery to Kansas is a long way,” 

“Don’t mind me, Mrs. Marsh,” she said, after } mused Mrs. Mills; ‘‘and I don’t know as I care 
a few moments, drying her eyes. ‘ Let me help } for Kittery much, now, though all my relations 
you shell the peas. That ever I should haye} are there. I don’t, somehow, want to see any- 
given way like that!’ body that knew Hetty. The poor childwas so 

But Mrs. Marsh did mind. She began to} downright beautiful, and folks were all the time 
think her little neighbor must be demented. } telling her of it. I wish people had common 
There must be a cause for such an outburst. § sense,” added Mary Mills, energetically. ‘That's 
Suppose Mills didn’t treat her well. He was} the way children get spoiled. Poor little Hetty! 
a rough-looking man, though he seemed kind } I’ll never forget almost the last time I saw her. 
enough in his way. She came home in the rain, and her yellow hair 

«1 know what you're thinking of, Mrs. Marsh,” } was dripping wet. That night father gave her 
said Mrs. Mills, with a little shake of the shouwl- } an awful scolding; he’d found out somehow that 
ders, ‘You've said often enough, what a pity} she had been to the post-offlce to see--to see 
we had no children. Well, you know I’ve} somebody who’d been trying to wait on her. 
shirked it, when you’ve spoken so; but I might; Says she, ‘father, you needn’t scold, for ’m 
as well be out with it now. I’ve got one daugh-{ going to marry him.’ ‘Then neither you nor 
ter.” The tears began to flow again. that scamp shall come in my house,’ says father, 

Mrs. Marsh looked her surprise. in a passion. ‘Do you mean it?’ She stood up 

Vou. LXIT.—22 811 


“Your Susy’s a pretty little thing, “Well, I declare! I’m sure!’’ was all she 
( 
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and looked at him, strange like. ‘I do mean it, 
so help me , he added, taking the Great 
Name; and then she turned away and said 
nothing, She kissed me that night, but she 
didn’t kiss father—and it hurt him dreadfully. 
Well, next night, she went out to meeting, as we 
thought; but, bless you! ‘twas all cut and dried, 
we've never seen her since. I believe father 
would a’ done anything to take back what he 
said; but he thinks the worst of her now, and 
that almost breaks my heart—for you see that 
man was married already; that we found out 
right away. Father would a’ shot him—he’d 
shoot him now, if he met him. It’s well we 
moved from Kittery to Kansas—though we're 
both so altered. There comes somebody, and I 
must run. Don’t mention this, will you, Mrs. 
Mersh? Not to one living soul!” — 

“‘T won’t, indeed, I promise you,’’ said Mrs, 
Marsh, thinking of Sue with new tenderness ; 
and then sighed, ‘‘ how little we know about our 
neighbors, after all!’ 

*¢ There’s a coachful come, Mrs.,”’ said Polly, 
the maid-of-all-work, standing in the door-way ; 
“as pretty a load as ever I see. They’re gone 
into the parlor, and one party wants rooms for 
a month—rooms, Mrs.; a parlor and two bed- 
rooms bejoining.” 

‘<Tll go and see to them, Biddy.” 

The ‘party’ was a widow lady, rather tall ; 
graceful and lovely, decidedly. wo boys sat on 
the sofa beside her, twins, with pale golden curls 
falling over their black velveteen-jackets. As 
the maid had said, it was as pretty a load as 
ever she had seen, 

‘Can I have a suite of rooms?” the lady 
asked. ‘ Your servant thought I could.” 

« Judge Ottey’s going out to-day—going trayel- 
ing for a month or two. A small parlor on this 
floor, and a couple of bed-rooms, if they woulc 
suit you.” 

««Can I see them?” 

‘Oh, yes; Judge Ottey’s out.’ 

The widow liked the rooms; the parlor looked 
upon two back gardens full of fruit-trees. The 
rooms were by no means elegantly furnished, 
but were neat and attractive. 

«7 like them,” she said. 
trunks brought up here ?’’ 

“Tl send ’em right up,’’ was the response; 
and the widow took off her bonnet, and the little 
boys looked out of the window. 

Meantime Mrs. Marsh sent up the trunks, and 
then went to the clerk to learn who her visitors 
were. The clerk was her son, a tall, good-look- 
ing lad of seventeen. 

‘They’ ve got the cash, mother,’”’ he said. 





‘‘Can I have my 


FROM KITTERY TO KANSAS. 
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‘“‘ How do you know ?” she asked, reading out, 
from the hotel-register, ‘‘ Mrs. H. L. Atley, and 
two sons.” 

‘‘ Well, by signs which are usually correct,” 
was the reply. ‘*Did you notice the trunks? 
All covered and stamped. She’s from New York. 
Splendid figure, and beautiful face.” 

‘Nonsense!’ said practical Mrs. Marsh, and 
went back to her duties. 

The widow had taken off her outside wraps, 
and was sitting at one of the windows, with her 
arm about the twin William. 

«How queer to be in Kansas, isn’t it, mam- 
ma?” 

“‘Very, dear,’’ was the reply. 

«And now, when shall we see grandma ?”’ 

«T don’t know, my dear,’’ was the reply, and 
her lip trembled a little. 

“Ts she as pretty as you, mamma?” asked 
the other twin. 

‘As pretty as a picture,” said the young 
widow, smiling; ‘‘ at least I used to think so.” 

“Ts she rich ?”’ asked the first named. 

“T can’t say, Willy. I expect not. Don’t 
you remember the little house in Kittery ?” 

‘©Oh, dear! yes; it was so droll. You could 
almost have put it in one of our parlors, couldn’t 
you?” 

“Ts a dear little house to mamma,”’ said 
the lady, as a tear glittered on her lashes; 
“ mamma was born there.” 

“How funny!’ laughed Willy. 
don’t you send for grandma ?”’ 

**T don’t know where to send, dear. Besides, 
I wish to get rested first.” 

Mrs. Marsh came in just then with towels on 
her arm. She was a painstaking woman, and 
not above paying little attentions to her guests 
personally. 

‘«‘T hope you find yourself comfortable ?”’ she 
said, in her sprightly way. 

For answer she heard something like a groan. 
Turning, at a cry from the twins, she saw the 
widow, pale as ashes, grasping at the window- 
sill. Mrs. Marsh sprang toward her. 

“Tm not going to faint. Hush! Boys I—I 
just saw—your—grandmother !” 

In a moment Mrs. Marsh divined all; in an- 
other, the widow was telling her story, just as 
Mrs. Mills had told it. 

«‘Some one came to him on the cars that 
night,’’ she said, after a little preliminary con- 
yersation, ‘‘ and, looking at me, told him he had 
just seen his wife. That was enough. I knew 
from his loooks it was true. What do you think 
I did? I went over to a fine, white-haired old 
gentleman, in an opposite seat, and told him the 
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« But why 
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DHE PICTURE.—THE RIVER OF LIFE. 
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whole story. I was angry with my father. I 
was angry with that base man. I would not go 
back to Kittery, to be the laughing-stock of the 
town. Well, it’s a curious thing to tell,” she 
added, smiling through her tears, ‘ but that fine 
old gentlemen fell in love with me, then and 
there. He was going to Europe—just on his 
way to the steamer. He told me all about him- 
self, and I believed him. We were married on 
board the boat, the moment she left the dock. I 
sent word to my mother, but the note never 
reached her. 

«And so I became the wife of an honorable 
man. We lived abroad seven years. My hus- 
band returned to New York, an invalid, and died 
the very day these twins were six years old. 


That's only a few months ago. I have several 
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times written to my mother, but I cannot find 
that any of the letters reached their destination. 
Now I learn that she has been in Kansas ever 
since the year I went away.” 

Well, there was a meeting that night in the 
little private parlor. The twins laughed to see 
their burly grandfather pull their mother down 
on his knee; but they were sobered when they 
saw him weeping like a child, his head upon 
her shoulder. 

‘You don’t know how I’ve mourned for you, 
Hetty,’ he sobbed. 

“Jndeed, Mrs. Mills bore it much the best of 
the two,’’ Mrs. Marsh said. 

The window was rich enough to buy a hand- 
some house, and after that they all lived together 
happily. 
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A nit of lovely ceast, 
Dashed by a foaming sea, 

That he might see no more, 
In far-off Sicily, 


A figure, dumb as death, 
Prone on the yellow sand, 

Beside his useless craft, 
Shattered upon the strand, 


And a fair fisher girl, 
Watching with sad, wild eye 

The breaker’s seething foam, 
And dun, tempestuous sky, 


Crouched on the broken bow. 
The glare of sky and sea, 
Shone on the sweet, dari face, 
And wild hair, mournfully. 


A simple picture, hung 
On the wainscoted wall; 


And yet the proud man’s heart 
It held with solemn thrall. 


His was the prostrate form, 
Lying upon the sand; 

And his the true-eyed girl 
Who watched upon the strand. 


He lived ; buf she, alas! 
In sea-isled Sicily, 

Slept in a lonely grave, 
Beside the moaning sea. 


He broke her untaught heart, 
By silence, cold and long; 

In vain would late remorse 
Atone her grief and wrong: 


Nor wife nor child had he 
To cheer his lonely Hall; 

Oniy that painted bit, 
Hung on the dreary wall, 





THE RIVER OF LIFE. 





BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





(Rev. xxii., 1.) 


Ox! wonderful river! Oh! swift-gliding river! 
That flows through the streets of the city above; 

The trees on thy margin, they blossom and quiver, 
And yield for the nations a fruitage of love, 


Oh! clearer than crystal that stream floweth ever! 
Unceasing its current, unhindered its tide; 

The glow and the glory that span it forever, 
Proceed from the source which no darkness can hide, 


Oh! River of Life! on thy bosom upheaving, 
Tne hope of the nations, the joy of the world! 
Look upward, ye doubting! oh, see, ye despairing! © 
The banner of God, and His standard unfurled. 


The streets of the city are cooled by its flowing: 
The gold and the jewels, so wondrous to see, 


Are linked in our dreams with the sound «i the going 
Of life-giving waters, unfettered and free. 


Oh, throne of the Lamb! with its glory unspoken ! 
Oh, trees He has planted for healing and rest! 
Shine in on our vision, and give us a token 
To comfort the heart that is sore and oppressed. 


We pine in the bondage that sin has thrown o’er us; 
We struggle and faint with desire to stand 

For aye in the swell of the glorified chorus, 
That sounds from the harps of the angelic band. 


Oh! River of Love! with thy sweetness prevailing / 
Thou refuge of man, and thou hope of the race ; 

In the bosom of God is thy fountain unfailing—~ 
Thy brightness, reflected, but beams from his face, 


“A GAME TWO 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT 





He heard the sound of her harp as he was 
passing along the corridor, and entered the room 
so quietly that he was able to listen, and watch 


for several moments before she became aware of 


his presence. 


She looked handsomer than ever to-day. Her 


dress was always a picture, but it was even 
more becoming than usual; she was playing mag- 
nificently, as she never played when conscious 
of auditors. Her whole face was purified and 
ennobled by the passionate fervor with which 
she entered into the feelings that must have ani- 
mated the great master when he composed the 


glorious sonata, whose melodies she was trans- 


lating with such enthusiastic perfection. 

Everything added to the charm; the mid-day, 
Winter sun made the elegantly-appointed room 
bright and cheerful; masses of gorgeous flowers, 
arranged by her artistic fingers, filled the vases 
on mantel and tables; a cardinal bird, from his 
cage in one of the windows, at intervals, lifted 
his voice as if singing to her accompaniment, 
and filled the whole apartment with the silvery 
melody of his notes, which had something fairly 
human in their passionate cadence. There was 
nothing lacking to complete the spell. 

It was like the bower of Circe, Gerald Fay 
thought, ungenerously, as soon as he could suf- 
ficiently recover from the effect of her beauty to 
get back to the harsh reflections he was in the 
habit of indulging where she was concerned. 
And she was more like the immortal enchantress 
than anything else, with her marvelous figure, 
her pale face, whose only tint of color was in the 
scarlet lips, her eyes, that changed, unexpec- 
tedly, from violet to the deepest brown, and the 


low, broad forehead, surmounted by a coronet of 


jetty braids, so black that they caught blueish 
gleams in the light. 

Bat he had no further leisure to watch and 
hunt for unpleasant compxrisons wherewith to 
irritate himself. She turned her head and saw 
him; let her fingers drag across the strings till 
they uttered a little despairing wail, then said, 
with delightful coolness, 

‘*‘Were you a burglar when in Mexico?” 

“*Not that I remember; though one does so 
many things, that one forgets the half,’ he re- 
plied. «But what causes the amiable question? 
Did you want somebody’s lock picked ?”” 
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She laughed at his readiness, though it vexed 
her a little, as it often did. «I only thought 
you must have been, as you would never have 
acquired the art of stealing into a room like that. 
Why, I might have been kissing somebody’s pic- 
ture, or tying my shoe, or anything—what do 
you mean by it?’ 

“It’s Mrs. Everett’s room,” said he, ‘and I 
met her on the stairs, and she told me to come 
up and wait till she got back from the White 
House, because she might want me, and y, 

“No; I positively can’t endure another < and,’”’ 
interrupted Miss Liston. ““J’d rather forgive 
you, and be done with it.” 

“I decline to be forgiven. You are sure to 
quarrel with me; and what’s the good of hunting 
for a new subject when we have this already on 
hand?” 

“You certainly are a very unendurable crea- 
ture. But never mind, we can quarrel any time! 
I want to know if you think Mr. Everett will 
get the foreign mission he is after?” 

‘“‘T think so,” replied Fay. «I have done all 
I could.” 

“You have certainly behaved very nicely all 
through the matter,’ Miss Liston said, rising, 
and taking a seat on the sofa. «It was the nicer 
of you, because you are not over fond of Mrs. 
Everett, and you detest me.” 

“T am deeply attached to Everett himself; I 
don’t dislike his wife, and I am only afraid of 
you!” 

“Afraid? Now, Sphynx, explain !”? 

“There is no necessity! Do you mean to go 
out with your cousins ?”’ 

“T don’t know what I mean! Suppose you 
send for your violin, and let’s have a good prac- 
tice.” 

But the remains of an ugly sprain, received a 
few weeks before, prevented Pay’s agreeing to 
the proposition. He wanted her to play for him ; 
but no, she was not in the mood for being lis- 
tened to. It was very tiresome of him to have 
a lame hand—he was always Going things to an- 
noy her! Bnt he could play the flute. She had 
heard him once in the country, when he did not 
know it. 

‘Don’t mention it,’’ said he. <* A woman who 
dees the guitar, and a man who flutes, are 2bomi- 
nations,” 
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Instantly, Miss Liston discovered that she 
doted on afiute. She had some lovely duets for 
that instrument, and the harp, she said; they 
must try them at once. So Fay rang the bell, 
and sent to his room for his flute; and in the 
meantime Miss Liston hunted up the duets of 
which she had spoken. 

“But how came you by them ?”’ he asked, sud- 
denly. ‘You can't manage to perform on the 
two instruments at the same time.” 

She looked a little odd for an instant—abso- 
lutely shy; then she tried to laugh, and an- 
swered, 

‘‘T once knew somebody who played the flute 
divinely.” 

“Oh, indeed!’ retorted Fay, and felt a sud- 
den irritation rise in his soul. 

“Don’t be alarmed. I shall never introduce 
him to you,’’ said Miss Liston, laughing, this 
time in evident enjoyment. 

“‘T thought only the other day we agreed to be 
friends, and tell each other all our secrets,” 
said he. 

‘But suppose this was somebody else’s, in- 
stead of mine?” 

“Oh! Another victim! Don’ttell. The list 
is so painfully long already !”’ 

She flushed scarlet, and broke out indignantly, 

“You never heard me make such a boast in 
my life! It is only men who are mean enough 
to talk about their conquests.” 

“J never insinuated that you had; but other 
people talk enough about them in all conscience,” 
said he, thinking how magnificent she looked 
in her little burst of wrath. 

“If you mean to listen to gossip, there’s an 
end,’ cried she. ‘Of course the world says ill- 
natured things of me—it does of everybody ; and 
unless a woman is so hideous that no man in his 
senses would look twice at her, she is called a 
flirt.” 

«And your conscience is quite clear?’ he 
asked. 

**T haven't appointed you my father confes- 
sor,” she replied. 

‘But perhaps you had better,” he said, teaz- 
ingly. 

Luckily, for the preservation of peace, the 
servant .at that moment came back, bringing the 
flute, and Miss Liston was all eagerness to try 
the duet. It proved very absorbing to both, 
and, fora full half hour, they played charmingly 
enough to make everybody whe passed through 
the corridor payse to listen. Then they stopped 
to quarrel over some particular passage; forgot 
it in talk about their favorite composers; glided 
insensibly to other subjects; and, before they 


knew it, were deep in what any beholder would 
have been quite warranted in terming a very 
serious flirtation. 

It was an annoying consciousness that it had 
a great charm for her, which stung Miss Liston 
back to her ordinary manner. It was too morti- 
fying to think that she could, for an instant, for- 
get he was the most vain arid presuming of his 
sex. She took the flute from him, and began 
to try making it’ speak, and they wasted more 
time over the pleasant task. 

“You don’t manage the stops right,” he said; 
and, seating himself on the arm of the sofa, 
pressed his fingers over the little pegs, while she 
blew, as well as her laughter would permit. 

He was looking down into her face—their eyes 
met. For an instant she saw his dilate with a 
passionate emotion that made her own droop, 
while a soft pink suffused the paleness of her 
cheeks. 

Only an instant; but it might have carried 
them very far toward a real understanding, if a 
thought had not come simultaneously into the 
mind of each. ‘It is only his way; he would 
look like that at a statue, if he had set his capri- 
cious fancy upon melting it,’’ was Miss Liston’s 
reflection, while Fay said to himself, ‘* What an 
ass Tam! When I know she has no more heart 
than a stone; that she is only acting; that she 
would be capable of any art for the pleasure of 
seeing me make a fool of myself. Tl not do it 
after holding out so long !”’ 

Miss Liston dropped the flute impatiently. He 
tried to catch it; but it fell with a crash against 
a footstool. 

“T hope it’s broken,”’ said she, viciously. 

“I know you like to break things,’’ replied 
he, quietly, stooping to pick up and examine the 
instrument. ‘‘ Unfortunately for your wishes, 
there is no harm whatever done.” 

She understood the double meaning in his | 
words, and began to wonder if he did really be- 
lieve her as heartless as people called her. It 
was a satisfaction to be certain her silly blush_ 
had betrayed nothing. 

“Oh, I don’t do harm on purpose,”’ returned 
she. ‘It would be too much trouble; but if 
things will break v 

“Why, it’s their own fault, whether they be 
flutes or hearts,’ he added, finishing the sen- 
tence for her. 

“Exactly,” said she, with a haughty motion 
of her beautiful head. 

‘At least my flute is safe,” said he, beginning 
tolaugh. ‘As for my heart Let me think.” 

“Only a hammer will break stone,’’ she re- 
plied, carelessly. ‘Til send for a blacksmith 
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when I am in the mood to see that feat accom- {member that he only shared the fate of hus- 


plished.” 

The door opened again. Mrs. Everett came 
in, radiant with good tidings. Her husband’s 
name was to go up to the Senate in an hour; it 
was to be voted on that very day! If Mr. Pay 
would only add to the goodness he had shown, 
by going at once to sée Senator M‘Fadden! That 
was the only prominent man left now from whom 
anything was dreaded; and if he could not be 
softened, it was hetter to try carrying the busi- 
ness by a coup de main, before he had time to 
rally his partisans. 

*‘T can do better than that,’’ said Miss Liston, 
interrupting Fay in his expressions of willing- 
ness, ‘‘ I'll ask him to drive out with me to the 
Dorsays, and so get him out of the way.” 

«‘M‘Fadden is in the hotel yet,’ Mrs. Everett 
said. “I saw himasIcameup. I would have 
tried my own cajoleries, only somebody took him 
back to his room for an interview.” 

“Then he has not gone to the Senate,” said 
Miss Liston. ‘Good-by, Mr. Fay! Ifyou fail 
in getting that business through, I don’t envy 
you the greeting you will meet from two infu- 
riated females.” : 

“Tor shame, Honoria! when he has been so 
good,” said Mrs. Everett. 

“Oh, I don’t trust his goodness,” cried Miss 
Liston, and ran away to send to old M‘Padden 
the charming note she had hastily scribbled. 

Iie had expressed a wish to go with her to 
Georgetown to see her friends the Dorsays. She 
was going to drive there immediately; it would 
be his final chance, for they meant to leaye— 
called away by so.ae business. Now, Miss Lis- 
ton knew what Fay did not; that the Senator was 
over ears in love with Mrs. Dorsay’s widowed 
daughter, and that he would not lose this oppor- 
tunity of seeing her for perhaps the last time in 
months. 

Tay broke impatiently away from Mrs. Ever- 
ett’s counsels and pleadings; he met Miss Lis- 
ton in the corridor going toward her bed-room to 
dress. 

“Tlow happy you must be in the prospect of 
doing so much mischief,” said he, rather savagely. 

‘‘Porfectly,” she replied, with entire good- 
naiure. ‘He will go. Now please do your part 
as well as I shall.’ 

“Perhaps when I see you again I shall have 
the pleasure of congratulating you,’’ he added. 

‘On the success of my plan? Of course you 
will.” 

‘« Of all your plans,” said he. ‘ Fifty thousand 

year is not bad; and if M‘Padden should ever 
find out how you duped him to-day, he will re- 
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bands, a little in advance.” 

It was a horribly rude speech. He saw that 
in a flash, and thought he must have been mad 
to make it. She turned perfectly livid with 
anger. Hernostrils and lips trembled ominously ; 
then she made a violent effort at self-control; 
swept him a curtsy, and said, in the softest 
voice, 

“‘T promise you to take his millions to-day, if 
he offers them, and himself into the bargain.” 

Before he could find any sort of response, 
either of rage or regret for his cruel words, she 
had disappeared into the room. Fay hurried on 
down the stairs, so shaken from head to foot 
with a thousand varying emotions, that he felt 
himself reel for an instant like a drunken man. 
But he had no time to think of that; his friend's 
interests were at stake—his friend tied fast by a 
rheumatic leg in New York, and unable to at- 
tend to the all-absorbing business. Tor a week 
past the Senate had been clamorous becnuse 
the President sent in no name for the vacant 
mission, where important matters needed to be 
settled without delay, so that there was no pos- 
sibility of the chief of the nation waiting to send 
in the nomination until Mr. Everett should be 
able to come on, and work in his own cause. 

Miss Liston dispatched a servant to inform the 
gallant Senator that she was waiting for him in 
the public drawing-room. 

“Tt was very good of you to remember me, 
Miss Liston,” he said, as he entered. ‘IT should 
have been sorry to have the Dorsay’s start with- 
out my seeing them.” 

“JT thoucht it was you who were good to give 
me the pleasure of your company,” returned she, 
with a smile that would have made Fay’s blood 
boil, could he have seen it bestowed. 

The Senator was too much occupied by his own 
thoughts to do any of the exaggerated compli- 
ments which occasionally—with reverence be it 
s.id—make the Conscript Fathers slightly absurd 
in the presence of ladies. 

“ «Tsn’t their going very sudden?” he asked. 

‘Yes, I think so. I got a hurried note from 
Mrs. Wynne’’—that was the widowed charmer. 
“Tt seems Mr. Dorsay has to go at once te New 
Orleans.” 

« And she is going too?” he asked, in a voice 
so tremulous, that Miss Liston had much ado 
not to laugh. 

‘T fear so, unless you can persuade her to 
stay,’’ she said, with one of the audacious bursts 
of frankness she often indulged in. 

“Tdon’t know. Whyshould you think-——what 
makes mv 
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But each beginning was a failure. The Senator 
could only stammer, and turn red, and sniff 
painfully in his embarrassment. 

Miss Liston laid her hand on his arm, looked 
half kindly, half mischieyously in his face, saying, 

“Tm not a mole, whatever other people may 
be! Now see here, Mr. M‘Fadden, I’m im- 
mensely your friend; but when I am trying to 
help you, don’t be secretive and obstinate.” 

“You are the most charming woman alive!” 
cried he, enthusiastically, and kissed her hand. 

At that moment, Gerald Fay, who had been 
detained by the necessity of speaking to some 
important man in office whom he had met, passed 
the open doors of the drawing-room, and saw the 
little tableau—saw it, and rushed on with such 
wrath and pain in his heart, that he understood 
how fully he had been trifling with his own peace 
during the last few weeks, 

«VIL tell Mrs. Wynne you said that,” con- 
tinued Miss Liston, as unconscious as her com- 
panion that the scene had been observed. 

They drove gayly off to Georgetown, and Miss 
Liston did not know whether to be amused or 
conscience-striexen when the Senator said, 

“ Tiow lucky for me there is nothing doing to- 
day! Old Staunton means to make one of his 
everlasting speeches, and, of course, Jones will 
fight him! They'll waste the whole day between 
them, and there will be no voting about anything. 
Somebody will propose an adjournment just to 
get rid of both.” 

' However that might be, Miss Liston had no 
intention of allowing him to return until dinner- 
time; and she arranged matters so well that he 
had not the leastrecollection of the duties he had 
left behind. 

Mrs. Dorsay was out, but the others were at 
home. ‘The first greetings over, it came out, in 
answer to some remark of the Senator’s that the 
family were by no means under such immediate 
marching orders as he had been led to suppose 
by Miss Liston. 





“You certainly wrote in a way to make me ; 


think you were off at once,” said Miss Liston, 
composedly, as she caught the gentlcman’s look 
of surprise; and out of the guiltiness of her con- 
science, began to fear that he might suspect her 
of some ulterior motive. ‘ You must write more 
clearly, Isabel,” to Mrs. Wynne. ‘* You brought 
us down in a great fright.” 

“So long as I brought you, I don’t mind,” re- 
turned the widow, innocently playing into Miss 
Liston’s hand, by allowing the Senator to im- 
agine that it was her enigmatical mode of ex- 
pression which was in fault. She smiled, too, 
and though he was forty-five, the Senator was 
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sent into as complete a forgetfulness of all things 
mundane by its sweetness as if he had been a 
boy of eighteen. 

After a good deal of laughing chatter of this 
sort, Miss Liston found she had various things 
of a private nature to say to the unmarried 
daughter, and got the latter away up stairs, think- 
ing, as she went, ‘‘I don’t believe Isabel will 
positively say no; and the least I can do to atone 
for duping poor M‘Fadden, is to give him al 
chance to open his heart. Well, she might dok 
worse;”’ and Miss Liston remembered the fashion 
in which her own morning had been spent, and 
sighed from a crowd of contradictory emotions, 
which she would not have had the courage to 
analyze, even had there been a fitting oppor- 
tunity. 

It was five o’clock when the two girls were 
roused from a long consultation about Miss Dor- 
say’s affairs, by the news that the mother of 
the family had returned. Miss Liston glanced 
at her watch, and uttered a mental thanksgiving. 
If the Senate had only done its duty, she could 
tuke M‘Fadden back without fear. He might 
be as savage ashe liked. Te could not undo the 
work transacted during his absence. 

He was looking very fluttered and queer, Miss 
Liston’s quick eyes perceived as soon as she 
entered the room, though he was bravely doing 
his duty in the way of talk with Mrs. Dorsay; 
while the pretty widow leaned back in her chair, 
with an air of such bewitching innocence, that 
her friend, with true feminine astuteness, un- 
derstood that she had been in mischief. 

Miss Liston could not stay for dinner. She 
was engaged at one of the embassies; but Mrs. 
Dorsay insisted that they should be English, and 
indulge in a five o’clock cup of tea before start- 
ing on their drive. Everything went on as 
smoothly as possible, though poor M‘Fadden 
still kept very red in the face, and cach time 
Mrs. Wynne spoke, gave an involuntary little 
jump, which delighted Miss Liston beyond mea- 
sure, until Mrs. Dorsay said, suddenly, 

“ By-the-way, what was going on at the Sen- 
ate? I drove up there to see Mr. Lowry, and 
was told they had gone into secret session.” 

“Not possible,” returned M‘Fadden. ‘There 
was nothing doing.” 

“Poor old Staunton was to make a speech,” 
added Miss Liston, quickly, in hopes to stop 
further disclosures. ‘‘ He will do it. I wonder 
why, when he must know that not a human being 
has ever listened, during the two years he has 
talked.” 

«He may have spoken; but the Senate went 


into secret session at half-past three,” returned 
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Mrs. Dorsay, who prided herself on her politi- { of understanding your reasons for opposing 


cal knowledge, and would not be put down. 

«Very odd, very odd!” cried M‘Fadden, un- 
easily. 

‘The President sent up some nomination, and 
one of the committee called for an immediate 
consideration of it. Old Mr. Tyler told me, and 
he had just left the chamber.”’ 

“A nomination! Who—what?”’ 
M‘Fadden. 

“Oh, poor Tyler is never right, even by acci- 
dent,’ said Miss Liston. ‘And what does it 
matter? Isabel, you must have been very un- 
entertaining, if Mr. M‘Fadden has reason or 
right to be sorry at haying wasted his morning 
among us.” 

“‘T would have let him go home,” replied the 
widow, wickedly ; and M‘Fadden went into such 
2 state of apologetic embarrassment, that the 
secret. session business flew completely out of his 
head. 

The instant they were in the carriage, Miss 
Liston exclaimed, 

‘© Well! Well!” 

M‘Fadden looked horribly guilty ; but averred 
that he had not the slightest idea of her meaning. 

«What an ungrateful man !”’ eried she, gayly. 
*« After my giving up my day and my flirtations 
to help you, you want to be deceitful! I believe 
she refused you after all; and if she didn’t, Pl 
tell her some dreadful story about you to pay 
you off for your reticence.” 

M‘Fadilen was glad to compound for peace, 
and admitted that he had not been too badly 
treated, though he had received no decisive an- 
swer. Mrs. Wynne demanded time; she must 
consult her father; she had gone contrary to his 
wishes in her other marriage, and suffered 
enough to prize his advice. The Senator was to 
return for his response on Saturday ; it was only 
Tuesday now, and he sighed piteously at the 
thought of all the anxious hours that must inter- 
vene. 

““My dear Senator, when a woman tempor- 
izes, she is lost !”? laughed Miss Liston. ‘ She’ll 
not be obdurate, Pll wager! If you are very 
good, perhaps I’ll manage to see her on Thurs- 
day. I think I shall have neuralgia that day, 
and want her care.” 

“You are so good, so kind!” stammered 
M‘Fadden. 

“Oh, yes,” said she, maliciously, ‘though 
you did snub me on the way down, when I tried 
to talk to you about my cousin Everett. You 
suggested so prettily that young ladies ought not 
to get out of their depth by talking of political 
measures! I believe you said I was incapable 


demanded 


Everett, even if you gave them.” 

“No! no! I never meant that,” urged he. 

“But you said it! There, there, don’t tell 
fibs. Pll not bear malice! It is too bad of you 
though. I wanted to go abroad under the cha- 
peronage of an ambassadress, and you'll not 
let me, eh?” 

He would not commit himself. Anything where 
she was personally concerned, he would do to 
show his gratitude; but he fought shy of the 
question in regard to Mr, Everett with more 
skill than she had given him credit of possess- 
ing. But she was in such high good-humor at 
the thought of having overreached him, that she 
could afford to be amiable. 

It was six o’clock when they reached the hotel. 
As they were going up stairs, a servant came 
running after the Senator with a note. 

“Tt was sent down from the House nearly two 
hours ago, sir; but we didn’t know where you 
were. There came several messages before that.” 

They were just by the drawing-room doors. 
There was no one yisible. Miss Liston drew her 
companion thither, for the pleasure of watching 
his face, while he read his note, which, she felt 
certain, would inform him of his defeat. He 
tore it open, read it, crumpled it angrily in his 
hand, and fairly stamped his foot, muttering, 

“Abominable! It's atrick. I 2 

«Dear me, Senator!’ she broke in, laughing. 
“Tlow tragic! Was there a secret session after 
all? Bless me. they didn’t pass my cousin or to 
Europe, while you were good-natured enough to 
bear me company out to Georgetown?” 

He glanced at her fiercely from under his 
heavy eyebrows. 

“So, this accounts for your friendliness,”’ said 
he, coldly. ‘You were the tool in this pretty 
little plot, Miss Liston ?” 

She was angry now in her turn, and, once her 
temper up, she could not keep silencze. 

“Not a bit of a tool,” said she. ‘The plot 
was mine, entirely! My dear Senator, I may be 
a frivolous young woman, not capable of under- 
standing political measures and necessities; but 
I know how to send my cousin abroad as minister 
in spite of you.” 

She swept him an elaborate curtsy, and was 
gone, though she heard him call to her to stop. 
She ran on to Mrs. Everett’s room. That lady 
was already partially dressed for dinner; but 
had broken off in her impatience, and was walk- 
ing up and down. 

“Well, didn’t I do beautifully?” cried Miss 
Liston. ‘If you’d seen poor M‘Fadden’s face 
when he got the note!” 
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“Ts it over? Is he confirmed?’ demanded 
Mrs. Everett. 

“‘ Haye you had no news ?”’ 

“News! I’ve been nearly mad for the last hour. 
Fay hasn’t come; not a soul has been near me.’’ 

“Oh, well, it’s allright! Don’t worry! The 
servant gave the note. M‘Fadden turned on me, 
and was impertinent, and I had the pleasure of 
telling him that the little plot was all mine.’ 

She was in such high glee ; so certain that the 
matter was settled beyond the possibility of 
change, that Mrs. Everett gained confidence in 
her turn, and, while they dressed, both got so 
eager talking over the delights of Europe, that 
they never remembered it was odd neither Fay 
or any other friend had come to tell them of the 
confirmation. The dinner was to be rather early 
for a ceremonious. affair, as madame l’ambasa- 
drice had a reception after; so they had no time 
tolose. It was only when the carriage was an- 
nounced that Mrs. Everett said, 

‘T ought to have telegraphed to Byerett! 
isn’t it odd Fay hasn’t sent word?” 

‘Oh, he has telegraphed Everett, you may be 
sure,’ returned Miss Liston. ‘I suppose he 
told somebody to come to you! Else he has 
written, and they have lost the note down stairs. 
They always do lose notes, you know.” 

On the way down, Mrs. Everett ordered the 
servant to go to the office, and inquire if there 
was a letter; but he returned empty handed. 

«or merey’s sake, come on,’’ said Miss Lis- 
ton, with her usnal impetuosity. ‘You'll see 
Mr. Fay at the ambassador’s! Don’t I tell you 
M‘Fadden admitted it was all settled. Ifyou 
had only seen his fury at finding himself out- 
witted !” 

Duving the drive, she made quite a dramatic 
scene out of it, and set her cousin into such 
shrieks of laughter, that she could not remember 
to be uneasy. After all, Mr. Fay was not at the 
dinner, only invited to the reception, and, dur- 
ing the repast Miss Liston had time to grow un- 
easy, and ask herself if she was well grounded 
in her security? She had been so anxious to 
reassure her cousin, that, in looking back, it 
seemed to her she had colored rather highly the 
interview with M‘Fadden. Mrs. Everett was 
laughing and talking, Honoria felt vexed, in her 
sudden anxiety, to see her so much at ease, 

With the exception of themselves, the guests 
were all foreigners, who knew and cared little 
for American politics or appointments, and there 
was nothing said about the foreign business 
but once, when, apropos to some remark in re- 
gard to the capital in question, the ambassadress 
observed to Mrs. Everett, 


But 


‘«They say your husband is to be made minis” 
ter there. You'll like it immensely.” 

Then they all congratulated Mrs. Everett, who 
wisely smiled, and did not commit herself; and 
Miss Liston put by her sudden uneasiness, and 
proceeded to the business of turning topsy-turvy 
the head of a young Prussian who chanced to be 
seated at her side. 

The dinner ended at last, They were up in 
the drawing-rooms; a crowd of people had ar- 
rived. There was music, there was tea, there 
was a vast amount of stupidity ; and Miss Liston 
decided that if embassies everywhere were so 
tiresome, she had no desire to accompany her 
cousin abroad. 

She looked about for Fay. He was nowhere 
to be seen, and his absence made her perceive 
clearly how much her enjoyment at parties dur- 
ing the past weeks had been due to his society. 
They persuaded her to sing, and when she 
finished, she rose from the piano to meet Fay’s 
eyes. Very unpleasantly and angrily they glared, 
and it occurred to her she would like to find out 
what was the matter. 

“Take me into the tea-room,”’ she said, by 
way of salutation, without waiting for him to 
speak, ‘Iam dying with thirst after my efforts; 
and what a horrible noise I made! Ihave no more 
voice to night than a crow.’’ 

Ile gave her his arm with some trivial remark, 
and led her away. They saw Mrs, Nverett too 
much engrossed to notice them, and the sight 
of her reminded Miss Liston of the all-impor- 
tant affair she had forgotten. 

“It's beautifully settled,” said she, gayly, as 
they entered the room, which chanced to be 
empty. 

Ile made her no answer, 

“T’ve been asked to be letter-carrier,’” said 
he, dryly. 

“To me?” she inquired. 

«To you! Did you request the Hon. M‘Fad- 
den to turn me into a postman ?”’ 

His angry tone made her conceal her surprise 
at hearing that the Senator had written to her. 
She put out her hand for the note, saying, at fhe 
same time, 

“Was Everett confirmed ?” 

“T sent your cousin word at five o’clock tha. 
the opposition had staved the matter off till to- 
morrow; but I suppose there’s nothing more to 
dread from Mr. M‘Fadden,” he added, bitterly. 

A frightful premonition of evil seized her. 

“Where is the letter ?’’ she cried. 

He drew it out of his pocket, put it in her 
hand, and disappeared. She could not think 
about him just then. She had opened the note, 
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A second one was inclosed. This was what she {she thought she would have married any man 
read, who asked her; and was almost sorry she could 
not marry M‘Fadden, by way of proving to Ger- 
ald Pay that, at each point in the battle, she had 
come off victor. 

The next morning, dire confusion reigned 
among the adherents of the Everett party. It 
was known that the vote would be taken before 
night, and those who attempted to sound M‘Fad- 
den were sent to the right about with a curt 
promptness which argued the most fatal danger. 
Poor Mrs. Everett gave way completely, and 
went to bed with a sick headache, refusing even 
Miss Liston admittance to her room, 

Gerald Fay never once presented himself. 
There was nothing Miss Liston could do but 
write a noteto Isabel Gwynne, begging her inter- 
position with M‘Fadden. Poor Isabel wrote back 
that she was powerless. She had not fully made 
up her mind to accept him, and to ask favors 
would be signing a tacit bargain for giving a re- 
turn, which she was not prepared to do. 

Three o’clock came. Somebody arrived with 
news. The Senate had gone into secret session. 
M‘Fadden had been closeted with a new aspi- 
rant for the foreign mission, whose name it was 
known the President meant to send up at once, 
if Everett failed to pass. Having done all he 
could for his friend, he must try some one else, 
because the matter admitted of no delay. 

Four o’clock; another rumor. Mr. Everett 
had been rejected. Old Tyler brought the news. 
It was confirmed by a fresh scout, who came 
back from the Chamber. At five it was all over 
the hotel that the Senate had adjourned. Wat- 
son had been proposed. M‘Fadden and his 
friends had just driven down from the House, 
radiant with their success. 

Mrs. Everett crept out into the drawing-room 
to hear that fatal report, then went back to bed 
in helpless misery. The adherents fled as fast 
as possible, and Miss Liston was left alone, to 
feel, in addition to her sympathy in her cousin’s 
disappointment, that her pretty little trick of the 
previous day, which seemed so fine, so likea 
bit out of a comedy, had probably helped to ren- 
der M‘Fadden more dogged and bitter in his op- 
position, 

A knock at the door; only a servant, of course. 
Nobody would come near her now! She looked 
up, and started to her feet in wrath at the sight 
of the Senator. There was nothing more to be 
Jost—she could have, at least, the comfort of 
being as rude as she pleased—and she would! 
moaning, for a creature like that! But all her } After that, she would go down to dinner, and 
self-vituperation did not stop the pain—never } describe M‘Fadden as he looked in the presence 
could, she knew. Only to show her indifference, ‘of the widew, spilling tea over his senatorial 

































*¢ Dear Miss Liston.—I have to apologize for 
my hasty language this evening. Had you waited 
an instant, I could have told you that your very 
dramatic point was a failure! My friends had 
kept back the voting on Mr. Everett's nomina- 
tion, astyou will see by the note I inclose—the 
one I received as we entered the hotel. I be- 
lieve we are quits now, and I am always, 

“Yours, truly, 
«Tromas M‘Fappen.” 


Miss Liston would have liked to sit down and 
indulge in a hearty fit of crying, bat the sur- 
roundings were not favorable. She put the most 
courageous face on she could, and walked back 
to the salons, determining, as she went, that at 
least she would say nothing to Mrs. Everett until 
the next day. 

Her head was in such a whirl that she could 
not tell how the remainder of the evening passe: ; 
but she was home at length, and free to indulge 
in her meditations, which were none of the plea- 
santest. She was not thinking 01 her cousin’s 
affairs; she was wondering why Gerald Fay had 
been so furious. She got to: a solution at last! 
He believed that she had accepted M‘Fadden, 
end, in his vanity, was vexed because, after six 
weeks of trying to dazzle her into a weakness 
for him, he thought he had failed. It had been 
a regular duel to the death between them: 
When they met first there was a mutual preju- 
dice strong in their minds. Each believed the 
other a heartless flirt, and gossiping friends had 
edded to the bitter feeling by assuring both that 
mischief was intended. Fay had heard some re- 
marks of Miss Liston’s, so garbled and twisted 
that he thought she was deliberately working to 
have a chance to refuse him; and, on her side, 
she had been led to suppose that he wished, if 
possible, to inflict a blow on her that she would 
never forget. 

She had rather meant to punish him; but she 
knew now that her heart was less invulnerable 
than she supposed. The tilting match must end, 
and she had received wounds that would never 
heal, however jealously she might hide them 
from any human eye. She was a fool——a dolt! 
She deserved it all! She told herself that over 
and over. He had no more heart than a stone, 
and she had known it from the first, and here 


she was wringing her hands, and sobbing, and 
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legs. She could make him ridiculous at least, 
and certainly she would show no mercy. 

« Allow me to congratulate you,” she began, 
before he could speak. 

He bowed with grave politeness. 

‘What a beautiful patriotism yours is,” she 
went on. ‘You refuse my cousin, whom you 
know to be an honorable man, because he is not 
of your clique, and accept a creature whom you 
and I know anybody could buy and sell as many 
times each day as it was worth while to try.” 

“7 beg your pardon,” said he, with a placid 
smile, that nearly drove her out of her senses. 
“JT see I was wrong when I said young ladies 
could not be politicians! Why, you would make 
an admirable orator.” 

“J wish I were a man!’ burst from her lips, 
before she knew what she was saying. 

“T don’t,” he answered. “Then it would 
not be half the pleasure to me that it is now, to 
inform you that the Senate has confirmed Mr. 
Eyerett’s nomination.” 

She nearly fainted from revulsion of feeling, 
after all her excitement, added to the mental 
suffering she had borne on her private account. 

«You—you don’t mean it! You ne 

“But I do! My dear young lady, my only, 
reason for opposing Mr. Everett was in regard 
to a single point. I went,last night to see the 
President, and he convinced me of my mistake. 
Of course, to-day I did what lay in my power to 
help your cousin through.” 

Miss Liston managed to call Mrs. Everett, to 
tell the story. Then both women cried a little; 
then a tap at the door made the elder lady re- 
member that her costume was peculiar, and she 
fled in haste. 

Honoria had put both her hands in M‘Fad- 
den’s, and was pouring out a fresh torrent of 
thanks, regardless of the opening door. She 
heard the Senator call, ‘‘ Come and congratulate 
us, and rejoice for your friend’’—turned and 
saw Gerald Fay. 

That young gentleman walked toward them, 
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about as white as any object short of a ghost 
could well look, a steely glitter in his eyes, and 
a smile that was the concentration of bitterness 
on his lips. 

“T congratulate you, sir,” he said, in a voice 
that shook in spite of his efforts. ‘* How neatly 
the whole matter has been arranged! But Miss 
Liston would have sayed her cousin’s friends 
trouble if she had stated in the beginning that 
she meant herself to buy his appointment.” 

He had not meant to say that, but the devil’ 
prompted him, and he could not stop. Miss 
Liston uttered an indignant exclamation. 

“Tut, tut, young gentleman !”’ cried the Sena- 
tor. ‘What's gone to your head? Will you 
explain these words?” 

‘“When I have congratulated the future Mrs. 
M‘Fadden,”’ returned Fay, sharply. 

The Senator astonished him by a burst of 
laughter, caught Honoria’s hand, as she was 
turning angrily away, and said, 

«7’m an elderly chap, and can take liberties! 
I’ve watched the game of cross-purposes you two 
have been playing for the last month, and ld 
advise you not to carry it too far! Miss Liston, 
tell him who we hope may be the future Mrs. 
M‘Fadden; and you, Gerald Fay, come out of 
your obstinacy and pride, and sue, in earnest, 
for the only hope yeu know you have for hap- 
piness in this world.” 

When Honoria raised her eyes, she was alone 
with Fay, and he was saying, bitterly, 

“Tt is the truth! Qxult if you choose at hay- 
ing made a new victim. I love you!” 

She could only answer with her tears. By 
some intuition, Gerald got at the facts of the 
case, and—she never could tell how it happened 
—she was clasped to hisarms. Pride and doubts 
were forgotten in the explanations which fol- 
lowed. 

Isabel Gwynne did marry the Senator; but 
Miss Liston’s stay in the foreign capital was 
limited to the fortnight she and Fay spent there 
during their bridal tour. 
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Tim chestnuts ripen under yellowing leaves, 
And in the farm-yard by the tittle bay 
The shadows come and go upon the sheaves; 
And on the long dry inland winding way, 
Where through the thinning elms each breath bereaves; 
Faint sunlights golden, and the spider weaves. 
Gray are the low-stretched’sleepy hills, and gray 


The autumn solitude of the sea-day, 

Where from the deep mid-channel, less and less 
You hear along the pale-cast afternoon 
A sound—uncertain as the silence swoon— 

The tide’s sad yoice ebbing toward loneliness; — 
And past the sand and water’s level line, 
The faint, far, ceaseless murmur of the brine, 
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CHAPTER V. 

Bor, with true feminine inconsistency, almost 
before she had reached Blanche, Lady Laura had 
repented her impulse of generosity somewhat. 
Notwithstanding the malicious turn of Fortune's 
wheel against him, Geoffrey Treherne had by no 
means wholly lost his power over her, and her 
inward conjectures as to what his exact opinions 
would be if he knew the truth, made her feel 
slightly conscience-stricken. She could not alto- 
gether resist the idea that if chance should reveal 
to him this little incident as it had revealed to 
him the other, the result would be the very na- 
tural one of some slight embarrassment being 
entailed upon her, notwithstanding the fact that 
she had left him to draw his own conclusions on 
the subject but a short time before. But then 
she had been very securely innocent, and now— 
was she? Was she as securely innocent regard- 
ing Mr. Lindsay himself? Had she been yery 
secure when she had looked up at his honest, 
indignant face with that little guilty thrill of 
fear and admiration? She had tried to believe 
at the time that it was only a thrill of surprise, 
having its foundation in the sudden knowledge 
that this immovable person could flash into such 
becoming wrath; but it did not require many 
moments’ consideration to force upon her that it 
was a guilty thrill, and had held its own un- 
pleasant significance. She remembered, too, un- 
willingly, times when Robert Lindsay’s straigh- 
forward speeches, and practical, frank ways, had 
given her something of the same thrill before ; 
aad when, by contrast with other men she knew, 
and had in some sort admired a little, he had 
seemed worthy of any woman’s respect and 
friendship ; yes, even worthy of the love of any 
woman who was endowed with a woman’s natural 
love of fearlessness and honesty. But then it 
would never do to encourage Robert Lindsay, 
nevertheless. The fact is, that, stately as she 
was in her girlish way, Lady Laura Tresham 
was a terrible beautiful coward, and in her mind 
there was a very natural awe of the weighty in- 
dividual who was something stupendous in Chan- 
cery. She had stood in awe of this gentleman 
from the first hour of her wardship, and even 
now, in her young ladyhood, she was as much 
afraid of him as ever. She had heard him dis- 
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Course with stupendous solidity of eloquence 
upon William the Conqueror, and the barriers 
of society, and the stately obligations under 
Which the unfortunate descendants of William 
the Conqueror and his court had been placed by 
those august personages haying condescended 
to be born, and live, and « come over” and estab- 
lish a somewhat intrusive authority over unborn 
generations. Lady Laura’s guardian held as a 
religious creed, to be religiously sustained, that 
the circumstance of a stately-bearing Norman 
noble, having been called Basil de Tresham, 
entailed upon this blue, velvet-eyed, golden- 
haired young lady, descended from him, the 
necessity of being solidly majestic also; and 
that all this blue, velvet-eyed, golden-haired 
young lady’s little secret, tender prejudices 
must be crushed under the brazen idol of her 
name’s antiquity. So, with her guardian and 
the brazen idol constantly before her as models, 
it is no wonder that Lady Laura had innocently 
fallen into a groove of opinion not unlike them, 
unless in its being softened and made prettier by 
the fanciful form it adopted. But, nevertheless, 
she had been rather tired of William of Nor- 
mandy, and Basil de Tresham, sometimes. Now 
and then her guardian had tired her, and now 
and then she had been tired of his aristocratia 
eligibles, when they appeared (as they not un- 
frequently did) in the form of languid dandies, 
who wore faultless dress-coats, and neck-tyes, 
and gloves, and parted their hair in the middle, 
and were loftily conscious of their families be- 
longing to the peerage, and their rent-rolls re- 
presenting themselves through the medium of 
a respectable row of figures. But she had neyer 
been tired of Rob Lindsay. The young man had 
a very simple way of accounting for himself, and 
was very practically straightforward in his asser- 
tions that he had nothing to boast of in the 
matter of pedigree. 

“You see,”’ he had said, on their first discus- 
sion of the subject, “it cannot possibly matter to 
one now, as I understand it, whether the founder 
of the family (that’s what you call it, isn’t it?) 
was an illustrious individual or a plowman who 
bought his bread and cheese with sixpence a 
day. The family was founded, yon know, and 
the man’s dead, and this generation has arrived 
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at—Robert Lindsay; and with Robert Lindsay 
lies the rest, honor or dishonor. And it really 
seems to me, Mrs. Charnley, and Miss Blanche, 
that the settling of such a question rightly has 
nobility enough in it, without troubling oneself 
about a man who has mouldered centuries ago, 
and who was not to be blamed or praised for 
either the sixpence or the bread and cheese, or, 
on the other hand, for the series of lucky acci- 
dents that made hima baron. Many as good a 
man as the first Plantagenet followed the plow 
till the day of his death, who would have been 
as great as Geoffrey, if he had found the same 
chance.” 

Thus had Mr. Robert Lindsay expressed him- 
self, and thus had Lady Laura heard him, with 
a sense of recognizing a fresh and not unpleasant 
novelty in the speech, despite its rank heresy. 
Still it is not to be supposed that even such 
honest observations as these could overcome the 
prejudices of a lifetime at once. But they had 
impressed Lady Laura through all her girlish 
pride in name and birth; and this day her re- 
membrance of them made her feel like a young 
lady who had been self-conyicted of heresy and 
falseness to the inherited creed of her forefathers. 

So, feeling after this manner, she repented her 
generosity, and as the tide of her thoughts turned, 
blamed Rob Lindsay for both generosity and re- 
pentance, which was unjust, to say the least of 
it. She made up her mind, during the day’s un- 
easiness that followed, that from this time for- 
ward Mr, Robert Lindsay must really be effect- 
ually checked. Accordingly, she applied her- 
self to the task of checking him, and stood upon 
guard with great vigilance. Perhaps Rob was 
somewhat surprised; perhaps, being prone to 
deeper thought than society in general imagined, 
the result was not so great a surprise to him as 
might have been expected. But, as it is custom- 
ary with story-tellers to reveal to the public the 
private soliloquies of the principal characters, 
whether plotters or plotted against, who play 
parts in their stories, I will record a simple 
soliloquy of my hero's, which arose from the 
occurrence of several untoward events. 

It was about a week from the morning of the 
interview in the bay-window, when, during one 
evening, Col. Treherne having called, Col. Tre- 
herne’s star had seemed very plainly in the 
ascendant, and Rob, upon retiring for the night, 
had, perhaps, felt a thought depressed, in spite 
of his usual elasticity of spirit. He had not ad- 
vanced at all, and fate had been so far against 
him that he had, for the first time, felt himself at 
some slight disadvantage among the little party 
of Treherne’s friends, who had followed that 
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gentleman’s august example in paying visits to 
the Priory, and addressing the Rey. Norman’s 
household goddesses. They were polished, good- 
natured men, upon the whole, and by no means 
dullards in any sense; they had every advantage 
of wealth and pedigree, and William the Con- 
queror had done his best for them, so that not 
Basil de Tresham himself could have cayiled at 
their antecedents; and, cheerful as he usually 
was, Rob had felt this a little; and he had felt 
also with a faint, natural sting, that the best 
natured of them felt, however unconsciously and 
good-naturedly, that this stranger was scarcely 
of themselves. But he had borne up against it 
well, and his genial gayety had engendered an 
unusual feeling of friendliness and cordiality 
toward him, which, together with Blanche’s 
thoroughbred tactfulness, had saved him from 
what might haye been a greater bitterness; and 
when he went to his room, he was not, after all, 
as discomposed as a less cheerful, well-natured 
individual might haye been. Then it was that 
he gave utterance to the soliloquy which I re- 
gard it as my privilege to record. He had paced 
the floor with some degree of restlessness at first, 
but he had cooled off at length, and brightening 
a little, he stopped, and taking the mauve glove, 
from its hiding-place, kissed it. 

“Pate goes against a man sometimes,” he said, 
with renewed courage of tone; ‘but what is 
worth winning is worth waiting for. If your 
hand was in it, Laura kissing the glove 
again. ‘ But, as it is not, I suppose I may ag 
well console myself with the fact that I have the 
glove, and Treherne has not—which is one step 
forward, at least.” 

And in the bright, cozy little dressine-room, 
only a few yards away, another step forward was 
being taken, in which he had no share, 

With a girl’s quick instinct, Laura had ob- 
seryed his slight discomfiture, and had dwelt 
upon it, as it might be, as a means of self-defence. 
It would be less difficult to be strong against a 
man who was at a disadvantage, than against a 
man who was popular, high-spirited, and suc- 
cessful. For a little flash of triumph, for which 
she secretly despised herself, she had been in- 
cautious enough to bring the conversation to bear 
upon the subject, in hopes that Blanche might 
unconsciously second her; but the result of her 
manoeuvre was by no means a fayorsble one. 

“Tt seems really unaccountable to me, Laura,’’ 
said Blanche, ‘‘ that you dislike Mr. Lindsay so 
I am sure he is very nice, and I am sure he likes 
you. I don’t agree with you in the least, either, 
about his being awkward; and I thought he 
never appeared to a greater advantage than he 
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did this evening, when ‘the odds were against 
him,’ as Ralph would say.” 

Laura elevated her lovely eyebrows. 

“Of course, ‘the odds’ were against him,” 
Blanche went on. ‘‘One couldn’t help seeing that, 
and seeing, too, that he felt it alittle. But which 
of the men who were here this evening would 
have sustained themselves as coolly under the 
circumstances? Did yousee how good-humoredly 
he put down that detestable little Vicars, when 
he pretended to have forgotten his name? 1t re- 
minded me of Lion patronizing Ralph’s terrier. 
The Honorable little Bustace will neyer snub him 
again, you may depend upon that, my dear.” 

For private reasons of her own, Laura forbore 
to make any comment upon the subject. This 
was certainly not encouraging to a young lady 
who had determined to regard Mr. Lindsay in 
a ridiculous light. Women naturally favor the 
stronrer party ; and Rob Lindsay so often showed 
himseif the stronger party, through virtue of his 
peculiar coolness of demeanor. He had shown 
himself the stronger party when he had made 
his composed reply to the little honorable, which 
reply had so successfully nonplussed that small 
scion of a noble house, and caused him to be 
covered with confusion as with a garment. Te 
was showing himself the stronger party now, 
since Blanche Charnley had been enlisted in his 
fayor with her whole battery of satirical speeches. 
Lady Laura changed the subject. 

*Didn’t I hear Mr. Charnley say something 
about the probability of your brother’s returning 
shortly?” she asked, for the simple reason that 
she had nothing more apropos to say. 

“Yes,” answered Blanche. ‘TI forgot to tell 
you, by-the-by. Papa had a letter from him this 
morning. He says we may expect him in a day 
or two. I was glad to hear it, for I was afraid he 
would not be herein time to see Robert Lindsay ; 
and I know Ralph will like Robert Lindsay.” 

Laura subsided into silence in despair. Ro- 
bert Lindsay again? Was it impossible to ayoid 
Robert Lindsay under uny circumstances ? 

Blanche did not remain in the room as long 
as usual that night. After her last speech, Laura 
was not inclined to be very communicative, so, 
after a few minutes’ yain endeavor to rouse her 
to her customary animation, Blanche rose to go, 
and coming behind the chair on which the grace- 
ful, blue-robed figure sat, she lifted a mass of 
the pretty bright amber hair in her hands, and, 
after holding it for a moment in an affectionate, 
caressing, thoughtful fashion, she bent over and 
kissed her friend’s smooth, carmine-tinted cheek. 

-*¢Govud-night !”” she said, in a manner lighter 
than her pretty action had been, ‘‘and pleasant 


dreams! Ah! my fair, careless goddess, what a 
charming thing it would be if you were only not 
my Lady Laura Tresham.” 

A few days later Ralph Charnley returned 
from Oxford, and, through his crrival, fortune 
worked yery industriously against Robert Lind- 
say. Ralph Charnley was a gay, dashing, astute 
young fellow, noticeable chiefly for » wonderful 
exuberance of spirits. He was a popular man, 
withal, among the country-side aristocracy; and 
his return was the signal for a fresh influx of 
company, and a new stock of amusements. There 
came picnics in the Guestwick woods, evening 
parties, excursions to the little neighboring sea- 
port town for moonlight sails; and, in the gene- 
ral bustle of gayety and confusion, Rob Lindsay 
found himself separated quite as effectually from 
the object of his admiration by a single dignified 
dowager, or a pretty, chattering girl, as he could 
have been by the Atlantic Ocean itself. As 
Blanche had predicted, Ralph conceived a won- 
derful faney for him, and before a week had 
passed they were almost inseparable. Ralph 
had a true English loye of sport, and Rob, with 
his remembrances of wild adventure, had a great 
power of fascination in his less experienced eyes. 
His sporting seasons had comprised more than a 
few day-shots, fired in roaring over a preserve 
with an attendant game-keeper in the rear, and 
iced wines and game pies waiting somewhere in 
the shade. He had lain by his camp-fire through 
long starlit nights, and hunted through long 
days of an excitement not without its peril. 
He had killed as much game in two months as 
the highly respectable keepers of the Guestwick 
preserves could have killed in two years, even 
though the Guestwick preserves were considered 
something quite worth boasting about. Thus 
Ralph Charnley’s interest increased daily, and 
was finally not unmixed with admiration, 

“Weis a first-rate fellow, that Lindsay,’ he 
said to Blanche, one evening. ‘* What a favorite 
he would be at such a place as Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, where men find their level. We had 
just such a fellow at Oxford once—a Scotchman ; 
and he was the most popular man there. Just 
such a fellow as Lindsay, and had lived just the 
sume life, I suppose; and he could ride, and 
shoot, and fence like the deuce. I ask pardon, 
Lady Laura. It is odd, too, how gentle such 
men generally are. You don’t find such magna- 
nimity and tenderness in men with insignificant 
muscles. Douglas—that was the Scotchman’s 
name—had a little sister—a tiny, deformed crea- 
ture, with a wasted body, and big, seraphic 
eyes; and he used to wait on her like a woman. 
Some of the men had been to his mother’s house, 
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and they said that when the child was in one of 
her paroxysms of pain, no one could touch her 
but Douglas; and when she died, she died in 
his arms. That is one reason why I say Lindsay 
is like him. It appears there is just such an- 
other pitiful little creature in one of the cottages 
near here, and the under-gardener tells me that 
Lindsay has taken a fancy to her; goes to see 
her almost every day; and the child fairly lives 
in his visits. I believe he is there now.” 

‘Te never mentioned it to us,’’ said Blanche. 
“JT wonder how it was?” 

“Oh! he is not likely to mention it!’’ said 
Ralph. ‘Iie isn’t that sort of fellow, you sce. 
Men of his kind are not apt to talk about what 
they do. If I were a woman, I would trust my 
life to such a man as Lindsay without a copper 
farthing, rather than trust it to William the 
Conqueror himself.” 

Necessarily, this was rather an aggravation of 
her wrongs, to the young lady, who sat ata little 
distance, diligently endeavoring to concentrate 
her attention upon the little basket of gay flosses 
and wools on her knee. Her small pearl-pink 
ears were gradually warming until she almost 
fancied that their glow must be perceptible. If 
this state of affairs lasted much longer, it would 
be useless to contend against the tide of public 
opinion. 

If she had given her secret inclination the 
rein at that moment, forgetting Basil de ‘Tresham 
and the awe-inspiring Chancellor, Lindsay’s 
chance of success would haye been a very good 
one. But that was not so easy as might appear 
to the uninitiated. Of course, she did not love 
Robert Lindsay as yet, and, really, she was se- 
eretly very much afraid of her guardian. And 
then, Geoffrey Trcherne? If Geoffrey Treherne 
had been less eligible, or the Chaneellor less 
pompously imposing, Ralph Charnley’s words 
would haye turned the tide wonderously that 
bright, autumn morning. But, as it was, she 
did not love Robert Lindsay yet. So she was 
saying mentally. She was safe yet, and might 
she not make herself safer still by saying yes to 
the momentous question, which Geoffrey Tre- 
herne had asked her the night before. She was 
almost desperate enough to be driven to do so, 
even while she had scarcely decided as yet that 
Geoffrey Treherne was more to her than Robert 
Lindsay. wv 

The Charnleys had arranged, for the next 
day, one of the jolly, unique little excursions 
for which they were so justly celebrated. It 
was to be a shooting party, and, after the gentle- 
men had spent the earlier part of the morning 
on the moors, they were to repair to a place of 
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rendezvous, where the ladies and luncheon would 
await them. Then it was that Geoffrey Treherne 
was to be answered, in consideration of some 
nervous hesitation on Laura’s part the preceding 
evening. Nothing was clearer than that the 
gentleman was not fearful of failure. It could 
scarcely be otherwise than that he should be 
successful; and this tranquil belief his manner 
had plainly demonstrated. 

Lady Laura scarcely regarded the excursion 
with any degree of pleasurable anticipation. 
The truth was, she had some slight dread of it. 
Perhaps she was a little afraid of her august 
lover, or, at least, sufficiently so, to make a nega- 
tive somewhat difficult to pronounce. It was so 
evident that he expected a ‘‘ yes,” that it would 
not be by any means an easy matter to surprise 
him with a ‘no,’’ 

“I haye actually no chance left,’’ she ex- 
claimed, unconsciously, with pathetic helpless- 
ness. ‘Oh, dear! what shall I do?” 

Ralph had just left the room, and Blanche was 
reading, cousequently the perfect stillness was 
broken by the sound of her voice. 

“«No choice about what ?’’ asked Blanche, sur- 
prisedly, dropving her book. ‘‘ What have you 
no choice about, Laura ?”’ 

“‘Only some wools,” was the diplomatic reply. 
“‘T can’t decide which to choose, rose or blue. 
I don’t think I shall work any more. I am los- 
ing, patience.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


To every one but Lady Laura the shooting 
party was a perfect success. The weather was 
cool and bright, the spirits of all in most excel- 
lent order; the femining portion conscious of ap- 
pearing to great advantage; the masculine half 
conscious of being in the best of humors, and 
highly satisfied with the prospect before them. 
All the morning the report of numerous guns 
sounded over the moor-lands, and the purple 
heather-bells had been stained a deeper color as 
the little, fluttering victims fell; for, as it was 
the first of September, the slaughter of the in- 
nocents was to be ushered in with eclat. 

At twelve o’clock the Charnley carriage had 
set down at the place of rendezvous its cargo of 
half-a-dozen pretty girls, and almost as many 
delicate little hampers; and Col. Treherne’s re- 
spectful and respectable man-seryant, with an 
assistant, was moving respectfully here and there, 
drawing forth from inexhaustible corners, won- 
derful compact arrangements for the further de- 
velopment of a delicate, compact luncheon, s0 
called. Said luncheon was in a temptingly com- 
plete state when the report of the guns began to 
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sound nearer, and then ceased; and soon the 
shooting party made their appearance, followed 
by the attendant game-keeper, hungry, elated, 
and not by any means in reduced spirits. 

Behold Geoffrey Treherne, in a faultless, velvet 
shooting-costume of Lincoln green ; behold Ralph 
Charnley, in a brown one; behold divers other 
eligibles, in divers other faultless costumes, and 
last, but not least, Robert Lindsay, surpassing 
himself in the matter of good looks, and wonder- 
fully surpassing the rest, with the aid of shoot- 
ing-costume, and his muscular, well-knit figure 
and comely face. 

Lady Laura, standing a little apart, under a 
huge oak-tree, and looking particularly girlish 
and lovely, as she persistently worked her para- 
sol into the moss at the tree’s root, glanced up 
as the sportsmen approached, and favored them, 
comprehensively, with a bow. It was not in- 
tended for Treherne, individually, and it was 
certainly not intended for Rob Lindsay; but 
both gentlemen acknowledged it markedly—Tre- 
herne with a gratified composure of manner, and 
Rob with a slight, deferential raising of his hat 
from the crisp, brown, close curls. From the gene- 
ral interest displayed by the party, it was very 
evident that, in some sort, Mr. Robert Lindsay 
had distinguished himself in the public opinion. 
There was much cordial commendation of his 
prowess, and much deferring to his modestly ex- 
pressed opinion on sporting subjects, over the 
luncheon. The Honorable little Eustace had 
plainly changed his mind about patronizing the 
big, good-humored young fellow ; and, amid the 
popping of champagne corks, Mr. Rob Lindsay 
became, after a mild fashion, a retiring Nim- 
rodian hero. 

“TIe was the best shot among us, Lady Laura,”’ 
enlozized Ralph Charnley, who was taking his 
Tuncheon with unconventional ease, on the sward 
at that young lady’s feet. ‘And some of the 
fellows were pretty good shots, too. I wish you 
could have seen the way he brought down a 
pheasant Treherne missed.” 

“T thought Col. Treherne was an old sports- 
wan,’’ said Laura, with meditative annoyance. 

*¢So he is,” answered Ralph. ‘ But he is not 
uptolLindsay. The fact is, Lady Laura, Lindsay 
is one of a thousand, in my opinion. Heisa 
living proof of my theory that a man can exist 
without a great great-grandfather. See what a 
splendid fellow he is; look at his physique, and 
then compare him with that little snob Vicars. 
And I really am not sure whether the founder 
of the Vicars family was not William of Nor- 
mandy himself, or William of Normandy’s aunt. 


fellows, are what the world wants in these days; 
and they are more sparsely scattered than they 
should be, though, if one is to judge of him, they 
are plenty enough in America, where people 
grow more fresh and vigorous than they seem to 
grow here.” 

Thus through nearly half the hour spent round 
the luncheon, and then, as she loitered over her 
plate, Lady Laura was favored with another ex- 
pression of the public opinion, coming from a 
sturdy game-keeper, in drab leggings, who stood 
a few paces from her, talking to Treherne’s man- 
servant. 

“He bean’t no fool, that American chap,”’ sa- 
gaciously commented he of the leggings. ‘* They 
can’t none on ’em beat him, I tell you, my lad. 
No bangin’ away and hittin’ nowt fur him. 
What he bangs at is bound to ceom down. An 
he’s a fine, hearty-natured young chap, too— 
cheerful like, an’ pleasant i his ways. It’s him 
as is so kindly to that little, weakly thing o’ Jar- 
vis’s.”” 

Then it was that, under the accumulation of 
her trials, Laura Tresham came to a desperate 
resolve. What that resolve was may be easily 
guessed by what followed as a result. When 
Geoffrey Treherne took the place Ralph Charn- 
ley had yaeated, she received him with great 
steadiness of demeanor. It could scarcely be 
said that her manner was encouraging, as far as 
any cordiality might be concerned, for it really 
was not; still it was not actually discouraging ; 
and from that time until the party separated, 
the gentleman scarcely left her side, and was se 
composedly assiduous in his attentions, indeed, 
that his air had almost a tender authority in it. 


‘As for Lady Laura herself she really appeared to 


be in a singular mood. She looked a little ex- 
cited, and, once or twice, a false note strangely 
shook the usual even sweetness of her voice. 
Above all other things, Blanche Charnley noticed 
that she persistently avoided Robert Lindsay. 
She even diplomatized a little to avoid encoun- 
tering him when they reached the Priory, and, 
immediately after tea was over, she went to her 
room upon plea of indisposition. 

It was about two hours later that Blanche, 
following her up stairs, and going togher cham- 
ber, found her sitting there alone, with an open 
book in her hand. She was not reading, how- 
ever, and scarcely appeared to have been doing 
so. The light of the tapers upon the dressing- 
table, showed two bright pink spots glowing on 
her cheeks, and acurious, heavy, suspieious glit- 
ter in her eyes. 

When Blanche entered, she half-closed the 


Men like Lindsay, strong, fearless, quick-witted ; book, suddenly, still her forefinger, however, 








between the pages. She had not retired, she 
explained, because her head had ached too badly, 
and now it was better, and she had been reading. 

There was a new anxiety in Blanche’s mind, 
as she took a seat upon the lounge near her 
friend. Geoffrey Treherne’s tender assiduity 
had held its own significance to her, and she was 
anxious to sift the truth to the bottom. But as, 
of course, it would not do to approach the sub- 
ject at once, she chattered away with her usual 
animation, and let the conversation take its own 
turn; and at last it drifted, as if by chance, to 
Geoffrey Treherne himself, and, finally, upon a 
ring Geoffrey Treherne had that day worn. 

It was a singular affair, this ring; a single, 
great flashing diamond, set like a crystal tear- 
drop upon the merest slender thread of gold. It 
had belonged to the Trehernes since the first 
Treherne had set it upon the betrothal-finger of 
the first English bride of their house; and from 
generation to generation it had been handed 
down as betrothal-ring for scores of fair brides. 
There was a sort of superstition attached to it, 
Blanche said. Those who wore it were bound 
with a magic tie to their liege lords, and no wo- 
man could ever be freed from the spell, who had 
worn it if only for an hour. 

But as she related her legend, Blanche observed 
that the pink spots on Laura’s cheeks glowed 
deeper until they had almost deepened to scarlet. 
She was somewhat uneasy, it seemed, even at 
first, under the recital; but when the last touch 
of superstitious belief was added, the scarlet sud- 
denly faded, and the book she had lightly held 
slipped away from her detaining finger, and fell 
upon the carpet at her feet. She stooped to pick 
it up instantly; but as she raised it, Blanche 
suddenly uttered an exclamation, and, catching 
her hand, held it up to the light of the waxen 
tapers.” 

“Laura! she exclaimed, actual tears of de- 
spair and disappointment starting to her eyes. 
“Oh, Laura! what have you done?” For there, 
upon the slender forefinger, glittered the flash- 
ing diamond, imprisoned by the slender thread 
of gold—the Treherne diamond, that had held 
s0 many Treherne brides to their faith by the 
power of its magic spell. 

«Tell me the truth,” 
“Tt doesn’t mean—Laura it can’t mean 
And there she stopped. 

Lady Laura drew her hand away, not blush- 
ing, as a young lady might have been expected 
to do under the circumstances. Indeed, if the 
truth must be told, she looked slightly impatient, 
in spite of her little, nervous laugh. 

“Yes, it does ‘mean,’ Blanche,’ she said. 


demanded Blanche. 


” 
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“Tt means that the spell is upon me too. It 
means that I am engaged to Gecffrey Treherne !” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Tue ominous gold-imprisoned crystal had 
flashed upon Laura Tresham’s finger for some 
short time, when a slow, new doubt gradually 
unfolded itself to her mental vision. Of course, 
in these days Geoffrey Treherne’s visits had be- 
come an established custom, attended with less 
ceremony than they had formerly been, and, of 
course, the members of the household understood 
their portent. In his triumph over his rival, 
Geoffrey Treherne had been in a manner loftily 
gracious. He could afford to be gracious now, 
and, perhaps, some slight pity for Lindsay ren- 
dered him more gracious than he would have 
been otherwise. 

Naturally it could not be otherwise, than that, 
upon the first knowledge of the truth, Robert 
Lindsay was, for the time, dashed and overcome. 
We had scarcely expected such ill-fortune, at the 
worst, and since it was unanticipated, it was all 
the harder to bear. The first day he was some- 
what more silent than usual, and his cheerful- 
ness of spirit seemed to have forsaken him; but 
the second day he brightened up a little, and 
having spent the third out upon the moorlands, 
shooting with Ralph, he returned in the evening 
with a well-laden game pouch, and, to all ap- 
pearance, a fresh stock of spirits. From that 
time he did not alter his manner toward Lady 
Laura in the least. He was as unyaryingly good- 
humored as ever, and as cheerfully unmoved by 
any coldness or avoidance on her part. Even 
Blanche, with all her penetration, was puzzled. 
He might have been acting in accordance with 
some steady, purposeful resolution. 

In the first flush of her fancied security, Lady 
Laura convinced herself that her position was 
not an unpleasant one after all. Tiue, she had 
pledged herself, and must, at some not-too-far- 
away period, fulfil her pledge ; but then she was 
safe; and just at this critical time safety was a 
very desirable object to be attained. 

But this was just at first. The excitement 
worn away somewhat, she did not feel quite so 
easy—she did not even feel quite so sure of her 
safety; and, before two weeks had passed, once 
or twice an occasional unpleasant secret fear had 
forced itself upon her—the fear that perhaps she 
had made her throw rashly, and staked a good 
deal for a safety not so secure as she had im- 
agined it would prove. : 

Coming in from the garden one day, she 
stopped in a little conservatory, opening upon 
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one of the parlors, and, as she paused to ex- 
amine a newly-opened flower, she saw through 
the glass doors that Blanche Charnley and Robert 
Lindsay were in the adjoining room together, 
and she caught the sound of the following com- 
prehensive sentence, deliberately enunciated, as 
though in continuation of some before-expressed 
opinion by the gentleman, 

‘‘And when a woman, through any foolish 
fancy, or misguided pride, sacrifices herself to 
the wretchedness of marrying a man she does 
not love, her life will be a bitter wreck of all she 
has hoped for. And, on the honor of a gentle- 
man, Miss Blanche, I believe that the man who 
might save her from such misery, and does not 
dare the risk, is not only unstable and weak of 
purpose, but is unworthy of his manhood.” 

Laura waited tohearno more. She had heard 
quite enough to prove to her that certain sus- 
picions she had felt were by no means without 
foundation, and she hurried away. Here was a 
daring lover indeed! What reasons had he for 
supposing she did not love Geoflrey Treherne as 
a woman should love the man she marries? She 
had certainly not been demonsirative in her 
manner toward him; but then she never was 

_very demonstrative, and she had tried yery hard 
not to appear cold. Robert Lindsay was inso- 
lent, presuming, audacious; but then how was 
she to withstand his audacity? Itseemed sheerly 
impossible. She had exhausted all her feminine 
resources of coldness and hauteur, and this was 
the result. Was ever young lady in such a 
strait before?—absolutely in danger of being 
overcome in spite of herself, by a quietly-per- 
sistent, cheerful lover, who most incomprehen- 
sibly refused to be rebuffed, refused to be over- 
whelmed, refused to submit to circumstances, 
and insisted upon retaining his spirits, and en- 
joying himself in the face of everything! She 
was so influenced by her adverse fate, that, dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, she was incom- 
prehensible also. She looked uneasy; she lost 
her beautiful composure of manner; she was ac- 
tually a little cross to Blanche, and she treated 
Rob Lindsay worse than she had ever treated 
him before. 

Running into Lady Laura’s room accidentally 
while she was dressing, Blanche found her friend 
in tears, and was surprised to finé her sympa~ 
thetic advances rejected somewhat unamiably. 

‘‘Please don’t pity me, Blanche,’ she said, 
with most unaccountable tartness. ‘I don’t 
want to be pitied, my dear. I have got the 
headache, and I am cross and out of humor with 
everybody.” 

- Blanche left her without expressing any fur- 
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ther sympathy, and, going down stairs again, 
innocently revealed the state of affairs to Kob 
Lindsay, of course, without expectation of his 
drawing any conclusions from the revelation. 

“IT found Laura crying a little just now,” she 
said. ‘She says she has the headache, and is 
cross, which last statement may be entirely re- 
lied on as being correct. What singular crea- 
tures we girls are? I actually never know 
Laura could lose her temper until lately. Since 
the shooting picnic she has been as nicely unan- 
gelic as I should wish to see any one—as nicely 
unangelic as the rest of us. Geofirey Treherne 
is deyeloping her resources.” 

The result of this communication was, that 
when Lady Laura came down, Rob met her with 
a very good-natured inquiry concerning her ail- 
ment. 

«‘T was sorry to hear you were not well,’’ he 
said, tranquilly. ‘‘ Miss Blanche told me just 
now that you had the headache.” 

Lady Laura’s blue, velvet eyes widened with 
some degree of haughtiness, and a tiny point of 
fire sparkled in them, suggestively. 

«‘You must be mistaken,’’ she answered, “or 
Blanche misunderstood me. I never had the 
headache in my life,’’ which encouraging speech 
was made for the simple purpose of contradict- 
ing him, and making him feel uncomfortable. 

But he did not look uncomfortable. He only 
smiled as tranquilly as he had spoken. 

©] don’t think Iam mistaken,’’ he said. ‘So, 
perhaps, it is possible that Miss Blanche mis- 
understood you. I am glad to hear that such is 
the case, for I thought you must be suffering 
severely ; in fact, she said you were erying!”’ 
And he fixed his brown eyes on hers, the lids of 
which were slightly heayy, and a little tinged 
with faint pink. 

That night Blanche Charnley was very fully 
satisfied upon the subject of her friend’s re- 
sources haying been developed. There was more 
warmth under the fair, tranquil face, it appeared, 
than people generally imagined. I think it pro- 
bable that every woman is spiced with a dash of 
hidden fire, though it may only be developed 
upon rare occasions; and the fire flashed forth 
brilliantly. She was angry with Blanche for re- 
yealing her secret irritation, angry with Robert 
Lindsay for daring to listen, angry with herself 
for being angry, and, in consequence, more 
irritable than eyer. 

«Tt was ridiculous in you to tell him, Blanche,’’ 
shesaid. ‘* And it was insolent, on his part, to 
mention it tome. I never disliked any one in 
my life as I dislike that great, absurd giant of 
an American; and I never saw any one so ab- 
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surdly presuming, and awkward, and tactless, } then it was as Blanche had said, too late, and 


and under-bed !”” 

Her little flash of wrath cooled off* after this, 
and then, of course, she began to regret her ve- 
hemence, and felt a little ashamed of herself, 
and, after that, nothing was more natural and 
girl-like than to be a little low-spirited, and a 
little petulant; and at last, in the end, to burst 
into a flood of tears, in a fashion most unac- 
countable to every one but herself. 

“T know it is foolish,” she said. “And I 
know you think it is foolish, Blanche, but I am 
so—so miserable.’ And it was very evideut 
that she was speaking the truth, however extra- 
ordinary such a truth might seem. 

“Miserable !? echoed Blanche. 
with that on your finger, Laura?’ 
touched the Treherne diamond. 

In this moment of her weakness, Laura forgot 
to be cautious, and forgot that she was talking 
to a very penetrating young lady. She flung out 
her hand with a petulant gesture. 

“T hate it!’ she exclaimed; and then sud- 
denly recollecting herself, and regretting her 
dreadfully weak candor, she added, ‘ At least I 
don’t hate it; but sometimes [ almost wish—lL 
mean to say, I almost wonder if—if it would not 
have been better to have waited a little.” 

This diminuendo, together with her evident 
confusion, was very expressive. 

“Ah, I dare say!” said Blanche, consolingly. 
“T thought so, from the first, Laura; but it is 
too late now.” 

Yes, it was too late now, very much too late, 
if the Treherne annals were to be relied upon; 
and this conviction, perhaps, made Laura Tres- 
ham more impatient than anything else would 
have. Before her engagement she had at least 
liked Geoffrey Treherne a little; but now, being 
bound to him by thet unpleasantly significant 
lecend, the tie chafed her sorely, and occasion- 
ally she had felt as though very little would turn 
the tide of her opinion, and make her dislike 
him intensely. She knew that she was never 
happier for his presence; she was even com- 
pelled to acknowledge the secret. feeling that she 
was slightly relieved when circumstance inter- 
fered with his visits, and her own heart told her 
that she had never so nearly hated him as when 
he had pressed his first gracious betrothal kiss 
upon her shrinking lips. She knew pretty girls 
who were engaged, who seemed to be wondrously 
happy, and whose bright eyes were all the 
brighter and more tender for their lover's gal- 
\ant speeches. She had never blushed under 
Geoffrey Treherne’s most flattering address— 
she had even felt very uneasy under them, But 
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she must even bear the uncomfortable cross with 
a good grace, since she herself had taken it up. 

And then, after this, there was an unexpected 
arrival at the Priory, and this arrival was no less 
a person than Lady Laura’s guardian, Mr. Jer- 
nyngham, who bore down upon his ward on his 
way to Scotland, with a characteristic weight of 
dignity, which almost overwhelmed that young 
lady. He was making a business tour, and his 
object in calling was to state his approval of the 
engagement, with, of course, a slight reservation 
in behalf of the magnificence of Basil de Tres- 
ham. The match was a fitting one in every point 
of view; but, of course, no honor could be done, 
and nothing could be added to the stately lofti- 
ness of the house of Tresham, despite the much- 
to-be-regretted fact that its sole present repre- 
sentative was merely a blue, velvet-eyed, golden- 
haired young lady, whose affairs of the heart 
were in an unpleasantly complicated state. 

Under the heavy pressure of her guardian’s pre- 
sence, Laura felt her courage subsiding rapidly. 
What would he have said had he known with 
what an inward shrinking she received his gra- 
ciously proffered congratulations in their first 
private interview? What would he have said, 
had he known what an unlady-like impulse di- 
rected her, after the interview was over, to snub 
her dignified betrothed upon his arrival? What 
would he think if he knew that the lucky son of 
a ‘“‘person in trade’ carried her glove in his 
pocket, and monopolized her secret thoughts, to 
the great detriment of her affianced ? 

The new arrival patronized Robert Lindsay 
with great majesty, but not all to the young man’s 
confusion. He was becoming used to some de- 
gree of patronage, and could bear it with the 
most undiminished cheerfulness. THe had even 
told Blanche Charnley that he rather liked it, to 
that young lady’s intense amusement. Thus it 
may be easily seen, that the struggle going on 
was a very unequal one. Laura Tresham was 
easily influenced—Robert Lindsay scarcely to be 
influenced at all. During the two days of her 
guardian’s stay, her fairy young ladyship’s pa- 
tience was tried beyond all bounds. Treherne’s 
eyes were gradually opening to a knowledge of 
the fact that his rival was more persevering than 
he hadimagined. Circumstances, too, seemed to 
favor Rob Lindsay wondrously, in the face of his 
first want of success. He found himself una- 
voidably, ag it appeared, thrown into Lady 
Laura’s path. Perhaps diplomacy on Blanche’s 
part assisted him. Blanche Charnley was a 
thorough feminine plotter, and worked with a 
will. 
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‘¢She shall not marry Geoffrey Treherne if I 
can help it,’’ she had said, desperately; ‘* and 
certainly she won tif Robert Lindsay can help it.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


So she managed to bring about interviews that 
were absolutely unavoidable; so she forbore to 
uphold her favorite, but let him uphold himself; 
so she privately inquired into the facts of his 
kindliness toward the little deformed daughter 
of the under-gardener, and, dropping a chance 
word here and there, aroused Laura’s secret 
sympathy, and that most powerful of all femi- 
nine feelings, curiosity. 

Thon it was that Rob, for the first time, began 
to recognize a faint shadow of sadness in the soft, 
girlish eyes he loved so well, and for whose 
sake he was doing such steadfast battle; and it 
appealed to his tenderness. A man with less 
‘hearty strength of purpose would have long be- 
fore abandoned a struggle in which the odds 
seemed so fearfully against him; but Rob Lind- 
say’s belief in the simple strength of faith and 
endurance was a very powerful one. Circum- 
stances had proved to him clearly that Laura 
Tresham’s lover was eyen a far less successful 
man than himself in the matter of having won 
Laura Tresham’s heart. Was he sure that he 
had won Laura Tresham’s heart himself? Well, 
of late he had even dared sometimes to think 
so, and decidedly he was not sure that he had 
not won it, which was really some cause for re- 
joicing. Thus he did not despair. 

But, after her guardian’s visit, Laura was ren- 
dered desperate. She was not safe after all; she 
was even more unsafe than she had ever been 
before; and thus, out of her desperation, there 
grew a resolve almost as desperate as her first 
one. She. would speak to Mr. Lindsay openly ; 
she would force him to defend himself; she 
would tell him that his absurd persistence was 
worse than hapeless, and then, if this did not 
result in his being utterly defeated, she would 
return to London. That would end the matter, 
surely. But she did not acknowledge to herself, 
even in her most secret thoughts, that London 
was her last, her very last resource, and that 
London, even though presenting itself as a hayen 
of refuge from this too courageous lover, loomed 
up before her reluctant mental vision with bitter 
gloom, 

Sorthumberland had been so pleasant, she said, 
inwardly ; and it was. because Northumberland 
had been go pleasant that she was so unwilling 
to leave it. But then she.must go some day, 


term of her summer visits. She had been at 
the Priory nearly three months, and, notwith- 
standing her grievances, the three months had 
seemed terribly short. _No opportunity for the 
consummation of her plans presented itself to 
her for seyeral days. But, at length, one even- 
ing, as she came out of her room to go down 
to dinner, the door of Robert Lindsay’s room 
opened behind her, just as it had done on the 
evening of his arrival. On the impulse of the 
moment she spoke to him. 

«She wished to speak to him alone,’’ she said. 
«Tt was necessary that she should see him alone, 
because, what she was desirous of saying to him, 
could not be said in the presence of others.’’ 

Rob bowed composedly, but, nevertheless, 
with some surprise in hiseyes. He would return 
to the dining-room, after dinner, at any time 
that would suit Lady Laura’s plans. 

Lady Laura’s desperation was more intense 
than ever, and the embarrassed pink on her 
cheek burned into-rose. Hafan hour after din- 
ner would do. This was all she had to say, and 
there she left him; and he discovered that he 
had taken his old stand again, unconsciously, 
and was watching the sweep of her rich dinner- 
dress, just as he had done once before. 

And half an hour after the dinner was over, 
he sauntered back to the dining-room, and found 
her young ladyship awaiting him, and pretend- 
ing to read by the light of the chandelier. But 
the reading was such a poor little pretence, that, 
in spite of her attempts to preserve a beautiful 
unconsciousness of the embarrassment of her 
position, she colored most transparently. 

Rob took his stand complacently. He was 
rather curious to see how the matter woud end ; 
but, notwithstanding the faint inkling he had of 
its portent, he was not much discomposed. He was 
not the man to be discomposed by a pretty girl; 
and Lady Laura Tresham had never looked so 
pretty, so innocent, and so girlish, as she did 
just at the moment she closed her book, with the 
flicker of embarrassed light in her eyes. 

Rob was quite conscious of her embarrassment, 
and very conscious indeed of the prettiness and 
girlish timidity of manner. Perhaps he had 
never admired Laura Tresham so much as he did 
that instant ; and decidedly he had never felt so 
steady in his determination to do honest battle 
for her sweet sake. 

It was at least five minutes before Lady Laura 
summoned a sufficient amount of courage to allow 
of her broaching the subject of her grievance, 
and when the courage was summoned, and the 
subject broached, it was done with some slight 


and already she had far outstayed the usual{ degree of iameness. She scarcely knew what 
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she said as a beginning; but she was quite con- } should wish to win oe as Geoffrey Treherne did? 

scious that it was very weakly said, and that her } That is what I mean.”’ 

knowledge of her weakness burned even her Frank and fearless as he always was, and as 
| 











white forehead like fire. Altogether, her appeal { she had always known him to be, this was more 
was something like a sudden little burst of feel- } than she had expected. She had never thought 
ing, half like a small denunciation, half like a} he would dare so far as this at least, and the 
reluctant reproach; and it ended by accusing {sudden knowledge that the worst had come to 
Robert Lindsay of being unjust and unkind. the worst, indeed, was such a shock to her that 

“You made me appear absurd before,” she she felt powerless, and lost even the atom of 
said, ‘and you are making me appear absurd } self-possession of which she might perhaps have 
again; worse still, you are forcing me to make } boasted a few minutes before. And, apart from 
myself appear absurd.” this, having admired him a little in seeret, and 

“In whose eyes?” repeated Rob, just as he } having been so often conquered by his fearless- 
had done before. ‘‘ Don’t say in mine, Lady } ness in their battles, there was something al- 
Laura.” most touching in the fact of this fearlessness 

She scarcely deigned to look at him. By the } asserting itself so strongly. And since she was 
repetition of her grievances she had almost } thus touched for the moment, there was no help 
managed to make herself angry, and she felt it $ for her, for, be she as proud as she may, whena 
to her advantage to add as much fuel as possible { woman is touched indeed, she is weaker than 
to her wrath, lest it might come to a weak con- } even her worst enemies may fancy. She looked 
clusion. up at him once, and faltered; she looked up at 

“Tt is ridiculous,” she said, again. ‘‘You know } him again, and felt his strength; she looked a 
itis, Mr. Lindsay. And if your intention was } third time, and acknowledged her own weak- 
to make me feel wretched and uncomfortable, } ness, and, remembering nothing but this weak- 
you have certainly been successful.” ness, got up from her chair, hurriedly, and broke 

‘‘T did not intend to make you uncomfortable,’’ } down into a pretty, sudden appeal that was won- 
said Rob. derfully unexpected even to him. 

“Tf—if I were not—engaged,”’ with a little “You ought not to say such things to me,” 
dash at the last word, and a great dash of new } she said, desperately, ‘You must know it is 
color, ‘‘ you know that you—that I I mean } wrong, and—and cruel. Ah, Mr. Lindsay ! why 
to say—you know that you are treating me very } won’t you have pity on me, and be reasonable?” 
unjustly, Mr. Lindsay.” From his place behind the chair, upon whose 

She stopped here, petulant and excited, and } high back he leaned, Rob looked down at this 
waited for his reply, without looking at him. } fair, despairing enchantress, with a great deal of 
At this juncture Rob rose from his seat, and, § serenity of manner. IIe was not a Geoilrey ‘Tre- 
slightly to her wonder, took two or three abrupt } herne, and his pride was not of the Treherne 
turns across the room. Then he came back, and $ order, inasmuch as it had more of self-respect, 
folding his arms on the high back of his chair, } and less of self-sufficiency about it. Laura 'Tres- 
looked down at her bright, bent head, and petu- {ham could not overpower him with her stately 
lant, fair face. coldness. She had struggled against him with 

“Why, Lady Laura?’ he asked, 

Now this was really trying; and not only try- 
ing, but confusing. Necessarily the two or three 
abrupt turns across the room had taken some 
short time, and necessarily this lapse of time, 
short as it was, had wholly unprepared Lady 
Laura for this composed inquiry. In her sur- 
prise and embarrassment she forgot herself, and 
looked up at him, and thus became more con- 
fused than ever. 

‘really don’t understand you, Mr. Lindsay,”’ 
she said. 





her utmost power ; she had called him awkward 
and presuming; she had sneered at him when 
she spoke of him to Blanche Charnley; but she 
had. never daunted him in the least, and, in 
spite of her sneers, she had not been able to re- 
sist him in the end; and here she was sitting 
alone with him, giving him, this big, underbred 
American, an interview, in spite of herself, and 
feeling fully conscious that she was getting the 
worst of the combat. 

Rob wus cheerful, composed, serene, good- 
humored to everything; and with his serenity, 

“Then I can easily make myself understood, } he baffled her once more, and scattered her self- 
I suppose?” answered Rob, cheerfully, ‘by } possession, and her self-possessed plans to the 
speaking more plainly. Why is it absurd that I } winds. 
should love you? Why isitabsurd that I should « Reasonable!”? he echoed, when she had 
wish to tell you so? Why is it absurd that 1? finished speaking, ‘‘Am I unreasonable, Lady 
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Laura? Is it unreasonable that I should love 
you, and that loving you I should have deter- 
mined to win you, if I might, in spite of the 
world, in spite of Col. Treherne, in spite of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, who, it appears, has stood 
between me and my man’s right to say to you, 
like an honorable gentleman, ‘ Laura, I love you. 
Give me the blessed right to call you wife.’ ” 

She turned upon him, actually feeling pale, 
notwithstanding her poor little pretence of anger. 

‘«You are going too far,’’ she cried, more des- 
perately than ever. ‘TI cannot listen to you—I 
will not listen to you. I asked you to have pity 
on me, and you have no pity. I will not appeal 
to you again. You are unjust, and unkind, 
and wicked!’? And she hid her face in her 
hands. 

There was a short silence, not without its sting 
of bitterness to Rob, just the momentary sting 
he had felt so often before—a sting bitter enough, 
though it passed away. 

«“ Ah, Laura!’ he said, at length, almost sadly 
it seemed. ‘I cannot even ask you to forgive 
me; for what is there to forgive, and how can I 
regret that J have loved you? You are net Lord 
Tresham’s daughter to me—you are only a wo- 
man ; the woman [ Jove with all my soul, and all 
my strength; and since I am a man, I have not 
feared your stately pride, for, by my life, if love, 
and patient faith, and man’s honor, can win a 
woman, I will win you yet, in spite of ten Wil- 
liam the Conquerors. If you had loved Geoffrey 
Treherne, or if, without having won your love, 
he could make you happier than I could, I would 
lay my love at your feet, and leave you here with 
him, and go back to America to-morrow. But 
you do not love him, and, in your secret heart, 
you dread the marriage; and if I can save you 
from it, I will not give you up. I will not—I 
will not, by my faith.” 

Laura started from her seat again, white with 


wrath and agitation, and the two faced each 
other as they had never done before—their sud- 
den mood a new one. 

Rob stood up too, no longer leaning upon the 
chair, but erect, and with his arms folded, his 
careless good-humor overruled by something in- 
finitely deeper and more worthy—the something 
innately natural to the man, but a something he 
did not show every day. 

“How dare you!’’ Laura flashed out. ‘* How 
dare you say 1 do not love Col. Treherne? What 
right have you to presume to say so? You are 
insolent, indeed, sir.’’ 

Rob came nearer to her, with an odd, repressed 
fire in his steady, handsome eyes. 

‘Laura !’’ he said, with almost singular steadi- 
ness, ‘‘ Say that you love him, and I will leave 
you now.” 

She opened her lips, looked at him, and 
stopped. She thought of Geoffrey Treherne, and 
his half-measured love; she thought of Lady 
Laura Trelerne in the future, and turned paler 
than before. Rob Lindsay had conquered her 
again. But her anger and wounded pride came 
te her aid, and helped her, and she turned away, 
haughtily. 

“‘T shall not say so,” she said. ‘I shall not 
reply to a quéstion so insolent. Your presump- 
tion is unpardonable!’ And, having said this, 
she swept by, and left hima standing in the mid- 
dle of the room alone. . 

Then she went to her chamber, and wrote a 
letter to her guardian. 

“T am going back to London with Mr. Jer- 
nyngham, when he returns,” she said to Blanche, 
who found her in the middle of it. ‘I must go 
back, some time, you know, and I think I had 
better go now.” 

Nor could all Blanche’s entreaties change the 
Lady Laura’s determination. 

(70 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Comn, heart of mine, let’s talk together, 
About love’s labor lost 

About the change in Summer weather, 
To Winter's snows aud frost. 

The light and warmth are gone away, 
Have set in darkling night; 

And so thine eyes lament the day, 
And weep for faded light! 


Well, well, good heart, remember fondness, 
Devotion, love, and truth, 

In nature have a far heyondness, 
A shew, uncertain youth ; 


And this fair planet, beaming bright, 
That rose and could not stay, 

‘Was but the moon to loye’s young night, 
Preparing for the day. 


So trust thee yet that thy pure yearning, 
Shall find its final good, z 
And sun shall come whose constant burning 
Will rest on field and wood; 
And thou shalt joy that poorer things 
Did fade and fall away, 
That perfect orb, on golden wings, 
Might bring eternal day! 


ELISE. 
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Wuy the original planners of the town of Graf 
should have crowded it down into the narrow V, 
formed by the river and the creck, only their 
witless ghosts can divine. On the other side of 
both the broad, glittering streams, stretch miles 
of leyel meadow still unoccupied; and on the 
high mountainous ledges, back of the town, are 
plateaus, which would furnish commanding sites 
for the noblest dwellings. But in the century 
and a half which has passed over the old town, 
it hag not made one step forward, but lies be- 
tween the waters, motionless, while the low-built 
houses grow and gather oyer it, like barnacles 
on the hull of a wreck. 

We were so used to crowding that when Poyntz 
& Sons, after they had finished their huge gran- 
aries, capped them with miniature dvwelling- 
houses, nobody was surprised. The effect was 
not bad. The granaries were built against o 
bank some fifty feet in height, at the side of the 
creek; so that, while their wide doors, about 
which floated a swarm of rafts and skills, opened 
on the water, their flat roofs were level with the 
upper street. The little three-roomed dwellings 
edged this street, and, instead of gardens or 
yards, at the back, rejoiced in a great sweep of 
graveled roof. With such disadvantages, only 
the poorest class of renters could be expected to 
oceupy them. It was greatly to Jenny’ssurprise, 
therefore, when, from our piazza, we saw a gen- 
tleman going in and out of the lower of them, 
day after day. 

“Tndisputably a gentleman,”’ Jenny said, ‘‘and 
There he is now, looking at our 
In the white-linen suit. Do 


a foreigner. 
bed of pansies. 
you see?” 

Wo all came to see. In a town as secluded as 
Graf we give to human nature in our neighbors 
the study and time which in cities are diffused 
over the worlds of art, music, books, or politics. 
I do not know that the effect upon ourselves is a 
whit less kindly or softening. Our neighbor, in 
this instance, had a fine face, and unmistakably 
gentle bearing. We soon grew familiar with 
both, as in his morning and evening walks, he 
never failed to stop at the garden-fence, to look 
at the flowers, “which he thoroughly under- 
stands,” Jenny decided. ‘‘ He never fails to see 
the rare or best specimens.” The walks seemed 
undertaken with no other object than simply to 


pass the time. When he returned, the door of 
the little brick house was shut, and there was no 
further sign that it was inhabited. One day, 
however, he appeared with a woman leaning on 
his arm; (one did not say, at first sight, a lady) 
a sallow, square-shouldered, homely woman, 
whose cheap, muslin dress hung with an odd 
kind of grace about her. She showed white teeth 
when she smiled, and she smiled very often, with 
a curious change of expression, looking gayly up 
into her husband’s face, and seeing nothing ap- 
parenly of, the street, or passers-by. ‘T'wo chil- 
dren toddled alongside, dressed in coats made 
out of an old shawl, muffled and swathed, indeed, 
in such a gtrange fashion, that Jenny waxed in- 
dignant, glancing at her own belaced and em~ 
broidered baby, protesting that one could not 
tell whether they were boys or girls. 

“They are girls,’ said Matthias, who had just 
come into the garden. Matthias was a red -headed 
Scotch lad, employed as shipping clerk in the 
granaries. My mother often found him useful, 
in the matter of business errands. A house full 
of women needs an outside official of that kind. 

‘Who are they, Matthias?” demanded Jenny. 
«What do you know of them ?’’ 

“T take my meals with them,’ said Matthias, 
sententiously. ‘‘The madame furnishes dinner 
and supper to four ofus. Sends it down through 
a trap-door in the roof—generally hot, but run- 
ning a good deal to soup. Madame is teaching 
Latin to Gross in the evening. He says she is a 
better teacher than the professor in the college, 
and he pays her but half-price.” 

“They are Italians, then?” 

“No, French. Le Maistre, or some such name, 
from Jamaica. Madame has hired a piano, and 
Gross has found her two pupils.” 

«And monsieur, what of him?’ 

“Oh, he is her husband! We cannot speak 
a word of English,” with ineffable contempt. 

“You are talking of Le Maistre,” said Leonard, 
who came up at the moment. ‘I do not know 
when I have had such sympathy for any man. 
A gentleman, as you see; thoroughly cultured; 
lost his estates; came to the United States to 
pick up gold from the streets. With every quali- 
fication for a high place in society, here he is, 
utterly useless—a mere wreck upon the shore.’ 

‘« His wife has landed on the shore on her feet, 
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it appears,” said Jenny, dryly. ‘ Who does her 
washing for her, Matthias?” 

“Herself. They keep no servant.’ 

“Why, those white-linen suits of his are ex- 
quisite. Would that my collars could find such 
a gloss! Changed, too, twice a day.” 

‘Your eyes let nothing escape!” said Leonard, 
with annoyance. 

“‘T am going to call on Madame, to-morrow. 
Very probably I shall become one of her pupils. 
I am growing rusty as to the piano, said Jenny.” 

All of which plans Jenny carried into effect, 
with her accustomed promptness. I do not be- 
lieve Madame, as we all began to call her, im- 
proved either Jenny’s touch or time on the piano. 
Jenny was undoubtedly the better musician of 
the two. But she was so indefatigable !—her 
gool humor so indomitable! The two stupid 
pupils, whom Gross had found, children of the 
‘boss’ at the mill, who came tempted by the 
quarter price, drummed and banged away, hour 
after hour, and left her smiling and gay as when 
they began. 

‘Madame is going to take pupils in dancing,” 
said Jenny, one day. ‘Some other children 
from the mill.’* 

“ But this is too much!” cried Leonard, in- 
dignantly. ‘Consider her husband’s feclings. 
Why, Le Maistre is noble, and of a very different 
stock, I assure you, from these petty counts who 
come over in shoals to New York.” 

“Let her teach the whole mill to dance, if she 
can,” Jenny said, with a shrug. “Better that 
than to starye.”’ 

“Is it really so bad as that?’ lowering his 
voice. 

“Tt could not well be worse. Tlalf of what 
she makes always goes to her father and sister 
in Philadelphia.” 

Leonard put his hand in his pocket, changing 
color. 

“ Jenny?” 

“No! Certainly not!” nodding her nead, em- 
phatically. ‘1 dare not hint such a thing. You 
do not know Madame.” 

Assuredly, never by look or word did the Le 
Maistres betray any consciousness that they were 
not living in the purple with Dives, though the 
good woman’s fice might be hunger-bitien as 
that of Lazarus. They always came to our music 
or chess parties, or to Jenny’s Wednesday even- 
ings, M. le Maistre’s dark face radiant above 
his ancient, faded uniform, and his wife, in her 
crisp, cheap muslin, and a red rose in her breast, 
gay and easy as though robed like a princess. 
She had her evenings too. 

‘You have not made to me the honor of a 


visit, in my salon?’ she would say to every new 
acquaintance. ‘ But it shall be, n’est-ce pas? 
On the Saturdays, as it is said, ‘after tea.’ ” 

I can remember nothing more ludicrous than 
the bewilderment of one village aristocrat after 
another at being ushered into the salon, and 
finding it to be the whitewashed ten-by-twelyo 
lower room of the granary buildings, carpetless, 
furnished only by a dozen cane-seated chairs, a 
hired piano, and an exquisite ivory miniature, 
hung over the chimney-piece, on the back of 
which was enameled a ducal coat cf arms, and 
which had the faded red ribbon and eross of the 
Legion of Honor twisted about the nail. The 
spasmodic jerks, too, with which the portly mill- 
owners and their wives, seated in a row, on the 
Windsor chairs, endeavored to ‘make talk ;” 
their precipitate falls into stolid silence; the con- 
fusion of face with which, when the supreme mo- 
ment had arrived, the time for refreshments, 
they received a glass of sugared water and crack- 
ers, handed about on a soup-plate. To see the 
puzzled solemnity with which they watched M. 
le Maistre dispense their viands, with a cordial 
grace, quite unaware, apparently, that they were 
neither entrements of Soyer, nor sherbet from 
Bagdad! Generally, before the feast was over, 
their perplexity had given place to a saturnine 
contempt. That there were in the world any 
idiots that could be generously gay and abjectly 
poor at the same time, could only be excused by 
the fact that they were French. But that any 
man or woman could consider themselyes on a 
level with good society in Graf, who lived on 
bare floors, and whose stock in crockery con- 
sisted of half a dozen soup-plates, was an ano- 
maly in human nature, which Graf resented ag 
impious, 

The Le Maistres saw nothing of all this, how- 
ever. They had certainiy been born into the 
world with the fancy that ‘they had been there 
before, for they met everybody, peer or peasant, 
grocer, butcher, baker, or the dog on the street, 
as an old, scarcely-forgotten friend. If they 
jarred against vulgarity, or met with coarse re- 
buffs, they never betrayed a consciousness of it. 

“‘My pupils do begin to know the scale! 
Madame cried joyfully to me, one evening, as I 
found them seated on a bench on the grayeled 
roof of the granary, turning rapidly to her hus- 
band, as usual, to translate her words, though 
he always smiled and listened deferentially to 
the English, his face changing with every ex- 
pression of hers. ‘ My little Elise will be so 
happy to note their progress. Elise, Mademois- 
elle Besancon, my sister, Madame. Have I not 
told you that she comes to-morrow ?? 
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«Bt M. Besancon,” added M. le Maistre, eager 
to bear his part when it was possible. ‘He 
comes also, Madame. We have a house to-mor- 
row of joy!” 

« Ma petite Blise,’ continued Madame le Mais- 
tre, ‘will be charmed with this stream—creek, 
youcallit? And the mountains! Ah—h !’”’ clasp- 
ing her hands as she looked up at the dark sha- 
dow of the peak against the red sky. Tex eyes 
were full of tears; she turned them quickly on 
her husband. I understood then that the lights 
and shadows in these waters and hills had been a 
yeal solace to these people in their extremity. 
In Graf we rated them as mill-power and timber- 
land. 

« Mademoiselle Besancon,” I said, ‘* will assist 
you with your pupils?” 

For the first time I saw Madame’s face lose its 
gay, swect smile. She colored proudly. 

« Non, Madame,” she said, gravely. ‘You 
mistake, My sister is demoiseile.  Ce’sé impos- 
sible.” 

The Besancons arrived the next day. That 
evening the old gentleman made his first visit to 
us with his son-in-law, and, after that, eight 
o'clock always found him seated on the piazza. 
I fancy he saw the salon with the same eyes as 
the Graf magnates, and eared little for creeks or 
mountains. He was a round, pursy little man, 
always dvessed in mulberry color, with an as- 
sertant pair of gold eye-glasses astride of his flat 
nose. lis white hair, that hung in afringe about 
his bald head, had an effect of having grown 
old too early, and left the rest of his body be- 
hind. 

“Madame,” he whispered, confidentially, on 
Lis first visit. “These changes tear my soul! 
Had you but seen Madame le Maistre in her cha- 
teau! Andnow! Ter hands They are the 
hands of aseryant! Ilave you considered the 
robes of her infants? They are execrab-ble! 
My daughter and Monsieur le Maistre are young; 
they are indifferent to these things. But I have 
no strength to bear them. I have the sensibility 
—ah, too much!” laying his hand upon his 
breast. 

No one was especially impressed by the old 
gentleman’s pathos except Matthias, who listened 
with grave compassion, and presently proposed 
to the sufferer a game of cards. Matthias was 
now junior partner of the firm, and his evenings 
were unemployed. The game of cards estab- 
lished itself, therefore, as a fixed habit every 
night. It was curious to see the credulity and 
sympathy with which the dry, reticent Scorch- 
man, who was as niggardly in expressing his 
own emotions as he was in spending his pennies, 
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accepted the unceasing outpour of the French- 
man’s confidences. I remembered the old alli- 
ance between their nations, and understood that 
certain antagonism which had made one a ne- 
cessity for the other. 

Mademoiselle Besancon neyer caine eyen to 
our house unguarded by her sister 
short, plump girl, of about twenty-four, a soft, 
fair likeness of Madame, and made a not un- 
pleasing picture as she sat in the corner, shy 
and siient, blushing when spoken to suddenly. 
The Graf young ladies, half a dozen years her 
juniors, who had been managing their own love 
affairs since babyhood, invited her to their par- 
ties, and stood dumb with amazement when she 
came chaperoned by both sister and father, who 
never left her side, often answered for her, and 
supplied her with opinions. 

‘‘Ts she then an imbecile ?”’ cried our emanci- 
pated young ladies. 

One power at least she had, that of express- 
ing herself in music with grace and delicacy. 
One after another of the girls begged to become 
her pupils. But Elise, in her quiet, soft way, 
gave the same answer as her sister, 

‘Tt is impossible. Iam not married. I!” 

I was glad to perceive that the white, pink- 
palmed hands grew rough and hard by 
At least her high prerogative as demoisclle did 
not hinder her from carrying some of her sis- 
ter’s heavy burdens at home. Her father found 
his prerogative of age an equally safe basis. 
Leonard, full of an American’s compassion for 
an idle man dependant on a woman, proposed a 
clerkship in the granaries—a traveling agency 
in the South. But M. Besancon lifted his mul- 
berry-colored shoulders, and let fall the des- 
pondent corners of his mouth. 

«Ah, my best friend! I am sixty! 
been free from servitude all my life. 
is too stiff to learn the yoke!” 

One evening a reason for this contented poy- 
erty came out. We were all gathered on the 
piazza, watching the children chasing each other 
over the grass. The twilight was cool, after a 
sultry day, and the air full of the scents of late 
roses and the honeysuckle. 

“Tt is always charming chez vous,’ M. Besan- 
con said to Leonard, sniffing the air in his ex- 
panded nostrils. ‘The gravel roof with my 
daughter wearies me into the grave. When my 
little Elise is married, I will fly to her—of that 
you may be sure.” 

Matthias, who was nailing a vine to the wall, 
stopped short, hammer in hand. Surprised 
glances passed from one to another. Jenny ex- 
claimed, in her impetuous way, ‘‘I did not know 
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that Mademoiselle Besancon ”? And then 
checked herself. 

«Was fianced? Butcertainly,’” he continued, 
calmly. ‘1 could not so neglect my child as to 
leave her future unassured.”’ 

Meanwhile Elise, who ordinarily blushed at a 
look, sat placid and unmoved, as though the dis- 
cussion had been on the purchase of new gloves 
for her. 

“« My sister,”’ said Madame, gently, “has been 
long betrothed to the cousin of M. le Maistre. 
It is a family arrangement, They have never 
seen each other.’’ Her face kindled, ‘It will 
be avery desirable alliance. Elise has no dot.” 

Mademoiselle Besancon shook her head smil- 
ing, with a gesture of her empty hands. 

‘Our customs are so different!’ stammered 
Jenny. 

The rest were silent. But Matthias came up 
the steps, and stood in front of Madame le Mais- 
tre. His face had grown pale, which made his 
hair appear more firely red. 

««Then—then she does not love the man?” he 
said, harshly. 

Madame glanced shrewdly up at him, and, 
with ready tact, fluttered over to her sister. 

*« Elise, suffer our friends to behold Auguste. 
La, la! Merci, mon enfin! Le voila, Madame!” 
placing in my hand the locket which mademoi- 
selle had taken from her neck. 

I glanced at it, and passed it to Jenny. .Mat- 
thias, who usually was the most difident of lads, 
took it from her, and stood gazing steadily at the 
dark, handsome face, his own changing into a 
more defiant ugliness. Yet the poor boy, in that 
moment, for the first time, asserted his man- 
hood; and to me, it appeared of a rare and ad- 
mirable quality. 

‘My sister and M. le Maistre have been known 
to each other by reputation from childhood,”’ con- 
tinued Madame serenely to me, with a side glance 
on Matthias. ‘They have also exchanged let- 
ters.” 

Matthias at the moment crossed the piazza, to 
where Elise sat, meek and calm, her hands folded 
idly on her pale-blue muslin. I had never seen 
him address her before. He held out the minia- 
ture to her. 

“Tle has a gallant face,” he said, in a grave, 
earnest way. ‘A soldier?” 

Elise bowed. 

“Noble, I think she said? With the—the 
education, doubtless, and manners that belong to 
that birth ?” 

The poor fellow’s eyes were fixed on her face 
with a quiet despair pitiable to see. 

Mademoiselle Besancon was looking at him. 





The woman in her came to the surface—the re- 
serve of education was for once thrust aside. 
There was a curious trouble in her dark eyes. I 
fancied her firm chin trembled. ‘It may be as 
you say, monsieur. I do not know.” 

Matthias held out the locket to her. “TI did 
not know that your future was assured, as your 
father says, mademoiselle?” he said, passion- 
ately, quite regardless that we stood near him. 
“Pm sure it is quite right—quite right! But I 
thought you were poor as I—that——_ I am yery 
sorry to have disturbed you. 

She did not take the locket, but, with her 
hands still folded, looked into his eyes, with the 
fright and wonder of a startled child, and some 
deeper meaning which I could not solve. 

“T did not mean to be rough, God knows,” 
said the poor lad, as her face grew paler. «I’m 
but an untaught fellow. Don’t think of it again, 
mademoiselle. It don’t matter.” 

He let. the locket fall upon her lap, and turned 
hastily away. The next moment we saw him, 
his hands thrust deep into his pockets, going 
down to the granaries. 

“Te descends to his wheat and bran, le bon 
Matthern!”” said Madame, with a light laugh. 
Mademoiselle Besancon, I noticed, looked after 
him gravely. She did not touch the locket. It 
lay in her lap, until Madame slipped it into her 
own pocket, with a peremptory, 

“Go, my child, to your father! In the gar- 
den, below. We attends you with our friends.” 

“But,” I said, when we were left. alone, «I 
cannot but ask, with the good Matthias—if she 
should not love the man?” 

Mon Dieu!” she cried. **\Yould you haye 
an innocent girl love 2 man until she was mar- 
ried to him? Respect—esceem. That is just; 
but more than that—it is not womanly, madame. 
Isee your American giris. They run here, they 
run there, heartin hand. They throw it high or 
low, like a ball; in the mire, sometimes—what 
does it matter? In France, a maiden’s heart 
is guarded like a rose, until a place is found for 
it to bloom in safety. I did see my Louis but 
one week before marriage, and—JZ am not an un- 
loving wife, moi!’ 

Her eyes were wet, as she turned them to me. 


” 


— 


Two weeks afterward Madame entered the 
library, where Jenny sat sewing. We saw that 
she was laboring under some strong emotion. 
Her eyes shone, and her cheeks burned. But 
she went through the usual cordial inquiries, 
down to the state of my dog’s leg, which was 
broken. Then, with her hands clasped, to keep 
them from trembling, she said, 
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‘“We go to leave you, good friends, Louis has 
received an appointment on the royal service at 
Paris. It will restore us to—to all we have lost. 
In a year or two he will regain his estates, as it 
is so assured to him by the government.” 

She scarcely seemed to hear our warm con- 
gratulations. 

“Trejoice! Ah, that is certain ! 
leave you behind us. In all my life I have 
known no such friends. There have been days,” 
lowering her voice to a whisper, ‘‘when, if it 
had not been for your faces, I could have died. 
It was heavy to bear!” 

Jenny threw her arms about her sobbing, ‘* Wo 
knew it, dear friend,’’ she cried. 

The next instant Madame burst into a gay 
laugh. ; 

“ But it will be so amusing to recount—look 
you! The gravel roof, and the hungry six of 
us, about the soup-plates full of—you call it 
‘aush? And the drole pupils!” 

«And Elise?” I asked, presently. 

“Ah! my father goes with us to New York, 
and thence to Martinique, where he will place 
Elise under the care of a friend, until her mar- 
riage is consummated. M. le Maistre meets her 
at Martinique.’’ 

In a week this queer little dwelling on top of 
the granaries was vacant, and its occupants 
dropped out of our lives as suddenly as they had 
entered them. Matthias went in and out, graver 
and dryer than before, but unchanged in all else. 
He seemed to have forgotten, or to have been 
unconscious of, his sudden outburst of passion 
and despair. 

“ Doubiless,”’ said Jenny, ‘‘ Mademoiselle Elise 
has forgotten both it and him, poorlad. Or, per- 
haps, she finds it ‘amusing to recount!’ The 
French are all inexplicable conundrums to me.” 
Jenny had not yet quite forgiven Madame for 
the sudden check to her own gush of sympathy. 

I had a different opinion, securely founded on 
trifles, as a woman’s opinion usually is. Ma- 
dame had never thought it worth while, itis true, 
to refer to the scene on the piazza; but, by a 
pitying smile, and an occasional Le pawvre Mat- 
thern! But with Mademoiselle Elise it had been 
different. She had brought to me, the morning 
before they left, a book, with Matthias’ name in 
it, which, it appeared, he had loaned to her, 
She asked if I would return it to him. 

“T did not know that Matthias had been in- 
troducing you to our literature,” I said, smiling. 

“Ah, out, Madame,” earnestly. ‘He was 
very kind. WhenI first came. I have not seen 
him since he knew my father considered me af- 
fianced. I fear it displeased him that I should 
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carry the portrait of a man whom I had not ever 
seen? Think you? It seemed unwomanly to 
him—not modest ?”’ 

I made an evasive answer. The matter seemed 
to me too nearly one of life and death to these 
people to bear a meddling finger. 

“T have put in the book a little paper,” she 
said, with the same anxious grayity. ‘+ You will 
look at it, madame ?”’ 

It was only a white card, with the painting ca 
it of an unopened rose-bud, one from a bush of 
wild Scotch roses, of which Matthias was fond, 
and a bit of heather. 

‘Tt is not a souvenir, you will perceive ; it has 
no meaning. Only he has been very kind to 
me. AndI would say good-by. You will tell him 
so, madame? It is not according to French cus- 
tom that I do this,” smiling at last. ‘But I 
shall follow your English custom for this time.” 

I gaye the paper to Matthias, repeating her 
words, literally. He made no reply. But he 
nursed the poor little bush thereafter, as though 
it had been a live thing, dear to him. 

Winter came, and went, and we heard but sel- 
dom from our old friends. Jenny was the idlest 
of correspondents. 

“‘No doubt the Le Maistres are content, hay- 
ing regained their lost place: and the poor old 
father rejoices in Elise, and her husband, and 
chateau,” she said, and so dismissed the matter 
from her mind. 

Nne day in June, however, I received a letter 
from a friend, then traveling through the West 
Indian Tslands, which gave a different bearing 
to affairs, 

“‘T have heard, at last,’’ he wrote, ‘of your 
friends, for whom you bade me inquire. They 
arrived here last October, and became the guests 
of a certain Madame Du Ponte, to whose nephew 
Mademoiselle Besancon, it appears, was betroth- 
ed. Madame Du Ponte is one of the most influ- 
ential landholders on the island, and young Le 
Maistre an admirable match for a penniless, and 
(in public opinion) unattractive girl. He came 
here to meet her from Mexico, where he has 
some appointment. He is reported to be clever, 
witty, and cultured as to mind; for the rest, a 
generous, well-bred fellow. In some way, how- 
ever, he failed to satisfy Mademoiselle Besan- 
con’s maiden fancy, for the marriage was delayed 
and delayed. So long delayed, indeed, that it 
became unpleasant for the young lady to remain 
longer an inmate of the house of his aunt, who 
was naturally chagrined at her nephew’s inex- 
plicable want of success. M. Bisancon and his 
daughter, therefore, went over to Jamaica dur- 
ing the winter, where young Le Maistre followed 
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them, and urged his suit, without success. He 
was, I learn, obliged to return home, but is to be 
back some time during the next month, July. I 
learn, too, @ vague rumor of a severe illness of 
M. Besancon’s, which has been long continued, 
and is, it is feared, hopeless. But they have few 
friends, or even acquaintances on the island.” 

«She will marry him in July,’ pronounced 
Jenny, authoritatively. ‘It is hardly to be sup- 
posed she would yield without some show of 
wooing, though the girl has as little mind of her 
own as is possible at her age.” 

Tt was to Jenny herself the next letter came. 
She came down with it to the library, unnatu- 
rally quiet, as she always was, when deeply agi- 
tated. 

“T have wronged Elise Besancon,” she said. 
«Read this, Leonard. I cannot.” 

««T write in haste,” the letter ran, ‘ to tell you 
of a terrible event, which has shocked the whole 
island, and in which your friend, Mademoiselle 
Besancon has been the unfortunate actor. Her 
father, it appears, lay ill for weeks, at alittle vil- 
lage on the coast, near Port Antonio, where the 
girl nursed him with the poorest appliances of 
comfort. They met with but rough treatment 
from the ignorant villagers, and they had, I fear, 
but little money to smooth their way. It was 
impossible to remove the old man to France, as 
his daughter desired. He died at last, one night, 
and the poor girl, being quite alone and friend- 
less, applied for leave to bury him the next 
morning, which was refused by the magistrate 
of the village—the dead man having been a Pro- 
testant. Perhaps money could have removed 
even this religious difficulty; but Elise was al- 
most penniless—neither able to bribe the officials 
nor to convey her dead out of their sight. All day 
she sat in the miserable inn-chamber where he 
died, keeping watch, fearing that some indignity 
should be done to the body. It so happened that 
ITand Jasper, who were making the tour of the 
island, arrived at Anona on this very day, and, 
remembering that we had heard of the Besan- 
cons in the neighborhood, determined to look 
them up, in order to report to you. If we had 
but acted on our first impulse, and gone on that 
night! We deferred our starting till the next 
day, however. On reaching the wretched vil- 
lage, we found it in a wild state of consternation 
and alarm. The body of M. Besancon and his 
daughter had both disappeared in the night, as 
the natives and negroes alleged, by some super- 
natural means. 

“Jasper and I, of course, went to work to 
solve the mystery, in some rational way. There 
was but one road through the mountains, by 


which she could have gone, and that road we 
had just passed over. Her escape, therefore, 
must have been by water. On inquiry we found 
there was a rocky island, uninhabited but by 
the sea-fowl, some four miles distant down the 
coast. 

‘A virogue was missing, we were told, from 
the wharf. We found the owner, a black boy, 
skulking out of sight, and, by dint of bribes and 
threats, made him confess that he had helped the 
young lady carry her father down to the boat at 
midnight, and had given her oars and a rough 
pine-box in which to bury him. More he was 
afraid to do. We set sail for the island at once, 
and reached it about one o'clock in the after- 
noon. It was but a low heap of rocks, over- 
grown with moss and stunted trees, the tide 
plashing up fretfully on every side. The day 
was dull and lowering, the wind wet with gusts 
ofrain. The pirogue was anchored on the shore. 
As we landed, flocks of ill-omened birds rose 
with harsh, dissonant cry fromthe reeds. It had 
all the terrible, breathless effect of a nightmare ; 
and when, after penetrating through the heavy 
under-brush, we found the girl sitting by a half- 
dug grave, beside which lay her dead ; the sight 
gave me a pang such as no personal grief of my 
own had ever made known tome. She appeared 
to be in a stupor with exhaustion of soul and 
body—watched us dully, without question, as we 
dug the grave, and reverentially laid the old 
men in his rough coffin. It was only when Jas- 
per, who had brought a French prayer-book, 
(Jasper is a thoughtful, tender-hearted fellow, 
as you know) began to read the service for the 
dead, that she began to ery in a womanish fash- 
ion, and the tears came at last. 

««T must be brief with my story. We brought 
her hack, that night, to Port Antonio, and placed 
her under the care of a kind Spanish lady, s 
friend of mine in the old fishing days. A week 
after, Madame Du Ponte arrived, and carried 
her away with her to Martinique, where, by this 
time M. le Maistre will have joined them, and, 
no doubt, will find her more easily won than be- 
fore. Weak and helpless as she is from physi- 
cal debility, and alone, she would be more than 
woman to resist a gallant young fellow, who, I 
believe, sincerely loves her.” 

In the chorus of exclametions and pity that 
followed, I looked only at Matthias, who had 
entered the room unnoticed, as Leonard began 
to read the letter, and had stood immovable 
until it was ended, the only silent listener. When 
the last word was heard, he turned quickly, and 
left the room. 

The next day Leonard announced, at dinner, 
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that. Matthias had been summoned away, the 
evening before, on important business—had 
spent the night in arranging his books, and had 
started on the day-light train. 

“The most methodical fellow!’ he added. 
* Could leave his accounts at the busiest season, 
so clearly made out, that a boy could understand 
them. But what can the business be? T thought 
he had no kinsfolk, and no friends but ourselves.” 

Jenny and I glanced at each other, but said 
nothing. 

Just a month from that day, Matthias’s red 
hair and grave, kindly face appeared, at the 
usual time, at the door, in the evening. 

“T have brought you back an old friend,” he 
said, quietly. 

We looked up. Elise stood beside him, a little 
paler and thinner, but with that new smile in 
her csi on her lips, which only belongs to 
women who love and are beloved. 
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Tfow Madame le Maistre received the tidings 
of her sister’s misalliance, I do not know. But 
that was years ago. 

I do know that, when the siege of Paris was 
raised, and a committee of prominent American 
merchants, who were in London at the time, 
hastened over to see what could be done for the 
relief of the ruined city, the chief among them 
was Matthias Lindsay. And I saw the letters 
which his wife received from her sister, Madame 
le Comtesse de Pessony, written, as it were, with 
tears in her eyes, demanding if she knew the 
ralue of her noble husband, not at home, but as 
man among men, recounting the pride with 
which Louis had gathered her friends about him, 
to present to them his American brother. 

Tt was all very pleasent. But I do not 
believe Mrs. Lindsay learned anything new 
about her husband, or valued him one whit the 
more. 
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I sina thy songs, but thon art gone; 
‘ Thou know’st not memory’s vital power; 
The lovely past is here once more, 


(he pleasant chat, the glad, bright hour, 


Tis o'er! ‘tis o'er! I shrink and writhe, 
Beneath stern duty’s iron hold, 

That bids me to the present turn, 
Burdened with miseries manifold, 


Who says it were best to haye, 
Jiven one ray of dazzling lig 

Thouch all too soon our sun went down, 
And all the future gloomed to night. 





Thank God! for e’en the smallest joy 
That ever on my path hath shone ; 

Thank God! for every loyal friend, 
That aided when the storm was on. 


eee 


NEVER 


Mine is no cold and callous heart; 

My friendship is no feeble fiame ; 
Teady to scek, more quick to bare, 

And all more dark than when I came. 


No. When at God's dread bar I stand 
And I my separate sins shail hear, 
Nor broken faith, nor friend betrayed, 
Will in the list ’gainst me appear. 


Old songs, sweet songs, I sing you o'er, 
And friend and foe before me stand; 

The brave, the noble, and the true, 
And malice, with her hidden hand. 


Avaunt! masked face, and sable heart! 
Nor dare again, at God’s dread shrine 
To take the consecrated bread, 
To drink the consecrated wine. 
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\ Never give up! or sit down in despair, 
Saying, “Tis no use to try!” 
} The clouds never lowered so darkly but there 
Would be sunshine and light by-and-by. 
Never give up! if you do you are lost 
‘ In the mazes of sorrow’s long night. 
Keep your heart cheerful, whatever the cost, 
Keep your eyes looking the while for the light, 


Never give up! though fate does her worst: 
Did you ever yet know of a day ) 
That the night did not herald with darkness at first, 
And the darkness did not roll away? 
Never give up! and you fight the good fight, 
Of you none shall say, ‘ He was lost!” 
Ikeep your eyes looking the while for the Meht, 
Keep your heart cheerful whatever the cost. 
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Lorri Seabury was an orphan and an heiress, 
and having passed her one-and-twentieth birth- 
day, had come into full possession of her com- 
fortable little property, amounting in all to one 
hundred thousand dollars. At first, Lottie, who 
had been for ten years at a boarding-school, with 
an allowance limited by her guardian to four 
hundred dollars a year, did not know what to do 
with her liberty and seven thousand per annum. 
Mer guardian was an old bachelor, rather crusty, 
and not at all anxious to have the addition of a 
charming young lady to his sober establishment. 
Poor Lottie had no friends, except those formed 
among the girls at school, and no relations ex- 
cept a stray cousin or so, whom sho hardly knew 
by name. One of her cousins, however, Roys- 
ton Crosby, Lottie remembered very well; he 
was about her own age, a handsome, careless 
Jad, and had come to say ‘ good-by,” to her five 
years before, before starting for Califorjia to 
seck his fortune. They had played together as 
clildren, had fought and scratched, kissed and 
made up; and then Roy had been sent to some 
great boarding-school, and Lottie had been in- 
carcerated in Madame Marceau’s seminary. So 
that, now, she was utterly alone. 

«What am I todo? Where am I to live, Mr. 
Nulham?” she asked her guardian, rather drearily. 

““My dear,” he said, at last, slowly. ‘You 
should travel, and see something of the world. 
I might find a lady of suitable age and position, 
who would be glad to act as chaperone and com- 
panion to you, in consideration of a liberal salary, 
and then you might please yourself as to your 
future movements.” 

“The yery thing!” cried Lottie, with such 
sudden animation as to almost take old Fulham's 
breath away. “Tl go to California, and hunt 
up Roy,” she had thought at once. 

So it was arranged; and after a few weeks a 
fat, kind-hearted old widow, Mrs. Worth Grame, 
had gladly undertaken the charge of the pretty 
young heiress. Her salary was to be five hun- 
dred dollars a year, and all her expenses paid, 
and Mrs. Worth naturally felt that she was in 
clover. 

Lottie was rather shy about proposing at once 
to goto California, so she concluded to spend 
the fall and winter in New York, and start for 
the far West in early spring. 
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A pleasant suit of rooms, rather high up, bu 
cozy and bright, were engaged at the Clarendon, 
and there Miss Seabury and Mrs. Worth com- 
fortably established themselves. Lottie found suf- 
ficient amusement in the gay sights and sounds 
of New York, the matinees at the Opera House 
and theatres, and the daily drive to the Park. 
She read novels by the dozen (dear privilege of 
an escaped school-girl!) banged her piano, ate 
bon-bons, and kept up her French by daily chats 
with a jolly, little Parisienne hair-dresser, who 
came to her every morning. & 

Irom the window of her parlor Lottie could 
look across the street to the Eyerett House, and 
one day she was rather startled, as she sat rock- 
ing, and pretending to do some worsted-work, to 
see the barrels of an ivory opera-glass directed, 
apparently, full upon her. 

“flow very impertinent !”’ thought Lottie, and 
she moved out of sight, and then sofily closed the 
inside blinds. She would not have been a wo- 
man if she had not peeped through the slats, to 
see what sort of an animal had been surveying 
her through the lorguette. There he was at the 
window, smoking sure, and looking lazily into 
the street. He was handsome enough, and 
Lottie fancied there was something familiar in 
the cut of his face. Another day came, and 
again Lottie had to close her blinds, and be in- 
dignant. And one afternoon, as she followed Mrs. 
Worth into the carriage, there was the same 
young man almost at her elbow, and staring at 
her with all his eyes. 

What was she to do? ‘ell Mrs. Worth? 
Change her rooms at the hotel? After all he 
had done nothing but look at her once or twice, 
and, perhaps, even, it was some other window at 
which the lorgnette had been directed. “I'll 
keep the blinds closed, and not think of it any 
more,” said Lottie to herself, and she really kept 
her resolution. 

The next Saturday there was to be a matineo 
at the Opera House—Nilsson was to sing in 
“Martha.” Of course, Lottie and Mrs. Worth 
did not miss such a treat. There was a great 
crowd, and in the struggle of getting out after 
the opera was over, Lottie became separated 
from her chaperon. 

“Perhaps you had better take my arm,” some 
one said suddenly at her ear, 
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Lottie looked up angrily, and saw her neigh- 
bor of the Everett Tlouse. Ile was looking curi- 
ously at her, and seemed almost inclined to 
laugh. 

«What insolence !”’ muttered Lottie, and draw- 
ing up her little figure with’ great dignity, she 
tried to wither him with a look. 

“Tt is very unkind of you to refuse my arm,” 
anid the young man, tenderly. ‘As often as 
you have kissed me, too!’’ 

“Tie is mad!” thought Lottie, and now she 
was really frightened, and made a desperate effort 
to push through the crowd and rejoin Mrs. 
Worth. 

“Stop, Lottie!’ and a detaining hand held 
her back. ‘You surely have not forgotten your 
cousin, Royston Croshy ?” 

“Roy! is it really you?” exclaimed Lottie, 
joyfully, 

“You don’t suppose I would be so ungentle- 
manly as to speak toa girl didn’t know? Of 
course, I am Roy. I have been watching you 
for the past week, for I fancied you were Lottie 
Seabury 
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clasping her hand over his arm. 


and after you left the hotel to-day, T 
went and inquired for you by name, and then 
followed you here.” 
“Dear Roy, lam so glad tosce you. More glad. 
” cried Lottie, enthusiastically. 
“Dear little Lottie!” said Roy, affectionately 
sqeezing her hand with his arm. 
‘When did you come from California?” asked 
Lottie, 


than I can say, 


«Ton days ago.” 

‘‘ Did you make your fortune, Roy a 

Roy shook hiis head mournfully. 

‘Ah!’ thought Lottie, ‘the poor boy is pro- 
bably as poor as when he went away. IJTow for- 
tunate that Iam so rich, for, of course, he can 
have all he wants of my money.” 

They were now in the open air. 
up into his face. 

“Royston, you must come and dine with us 
this evening,” she said. “TI have a great deal 
to tall to you about.” 


She looked 


She spoke with the seriousness of advanced 
age, ns if she was an elderly aunt lecturing a re- 
fractory young nephew. 

“OF course T'Il come, 
like it immensely.” 


” 


said Roy. ‘I should 

Mrs. Worth was found, panting with terror at 
the loss of her charge. Roy was duly presented 
to the good lady, and the three went cozily home 
together. 

After dinner Roy lighted his segar, and seated 
himself on the window-sill to smoke. It was a 
warm evening, late in October ; the window was 
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seemed gay and cheerful to the young people. 
Lottie sat in her low rocking-chair, and pon- 
dered over what words she could use in offering 
to help her cousin. ‘Plain words are always 
the best,” she thought, and thus she commenced, 

“Royston, I am troubled about you.” 

“Are you, Lot? Why?’’ said Roy, lazily al- 
lowing a thin line of smoke to escape from his 
mouth. 

«Aye you in debt?’ asked Lottie, seriously. 

“No, nothing to speak of.” 

“Did you leave any debts in California?”’ 

“No,” said Roy, looking curiously at the 
grave face of his pretty cousin. 

« And as you have only been here ten days, 
yon cannot owe much. But how do you expect 
to pay your bill at the Everett House?” 

“Tlow?” asked Roy. 

“¥es, how? 
thoughtless boy. 


You were always a careless, 
I feared you would not make 

your fortune in California. Royston, dear, you 

know you are too lazy to work in earnest.” 

“Very true!” 

“Dut then I am very rich, and have enough 
for us both. You must frankly ask me for what 
you want.” 

“Oh, I see!” said Roy, sitting up and looking 
full at Lottie. 

“Of course you would not mind asking me, 
your own, near cousin; and it distresses me to 
think that you are in poverty.” 

‘You dear, little thing !’’ said Royston, lean- 
ing down from the window-sill, and attempting 
to kiss his own, near cousin. 

“Don’t be childish, Roy,’ Lottie said, gravely, 
and motioning away the handsome face so near 
to hers. 

“Oh, yes! let: me be childish,” whispered Noy. 
«The old lady is asleep, and cousins always 
kiss !”” 

“a No, no!’’ said Lottie, pushing him away, and 
feeling strangely fluttered and shy. 

But Roy would have his kiss; and after he had 
taken one, he was not satisfied, and would not 
let. Lottie go, till he had taken a dozen more. 

Mrs. Worth slept the sleep of the just, and did 
not eyen dream of the impassioned little scene 
being enacted before her. 

“Oh, Roy, how conld you?” murmured Lot- 
tie, trembling all over, when at last he had re- 
leased her. 

‘‘TIow could I help it ?’’ said Roy, resuming 
his segar and his tranquillity. ‘‘ You dear, gene- 
rous girl! So you mean to support me, ch? 
And pay my debts, if I have any?” 

“Certainly,” said Lottie, who had recovered 


open, and the lights and sounds of the great city | her self-possession, and spoke in a very business- 
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like tone. ‘What could be more natural and 











WAS DECEIVED. 





} One afternoon, Mrs. Worth being indisposed, 


proper, rich as I am, and your own near cousin, } Lottie graciously invited Roy to drive with her, 


too?” 

« First cousin, cnc remoyed,’’ said Royston, 
dreamily. ‘Vl be hanged if I ever remove a 
second time!” 

«] think it will be best for you to just simply 
ask me for what you want,” said Qottie. 

Exactly.” 

«Or, if you preferred it, I could make you an 
allowance?” 

“No. Ill ask you for what I want.” 

«And, Royston, to-morrow you must get your 
bill at the hotel, and bring it to me, for, of 
course, it will be best for you to be here.” 

“Allright, I will. Lottie, I feel very child- 
ish again!” 

‘Don’t be so silly!’ said Lottie, jumping up, 
and running across the room to Mrs. Worth, 
waking up that vigilant matron. 

Royston said good-night soon after, and went 
away. Te walked around Union Square many 
times that night, before he finally entered the 
liotel, and mounted to hisown room, And when 
there, he sat at his window, an hour or more, 
looking thoughtfully at a window opposite, in 
the Clarendon. 

The next day Lottie did not fail to remind her 
cousin of the hotel bill, and he laughingly 
brought it to her, and looked over her shoulder 
as she read it. 


Royston Crospy, 
To Evrrzrr Tous, Dr. 
“To ten day’s board, $40 00 
10 00 
10 00 


DECNS se) vue 


Wine, . 


Received Payment. 


* You see it isn’t paid,” said Royston. 

«Of course not,’ said Lottie. 

«© A bottle of claret every day, you know, Lot- 
tie,’ explained Royston, apologetically. * 

‘Very well,”’ said Lottie. ‘Now I shall give 
you a blank check, which I have already signed, 
and you must. fill it up yourself, taking all that. 
you wish, Royston ; for, indeed, [have more than 
I can spend, and I should not like to think you 
were pinched.” 

Roy picked up her little hand, and kissed it. 
Iie took the check, and, later in the day, told 
Lottie that he had paid all his bills. 

The days lengthened into weeks, November 

passed, and Christmas was near at hand. Lottie 


first to Broadway, to do a little Christmas shop- 
ping, and then, afterward, to the Park. 

“Tam going to hang up her stocking,” whis- 
pered Lottie to Roy, ‘‘and yours, and mine, too. 
Noy, dear, you must tell me what you would like. 
T shall, of course, give you something as a sur- 
prise; but I would like, also, that you would 
select something for yourself.” 

‘«So I will,” said Roy. ‘Indeed, I have al- 
ready made my selection, if I can only get it. 
Ll tell you about it, while we are drivingin the 
Park. And, by the way, Lottic, I have half 
made up my mind as to a Christmas present for 
you. You must give me your opinion of it.” 

“No,” said Lottie, eagerly. ‘‘Id rather not. 
I like to be surprised. Choose whatever you 
like for me, and give it tome Christmas-day ; or, 
Letter still, put it into my stocking, Christmas- 
eve, and I will promise not to look at it till the 
next morning.” 

‘All right,” said Roy, with his usual easy 
acquiescence to whatever Lottie proposed. 

“But, Roy, what will you have for your 
Christmas gift?” asked Lottic, after they had 
left the noise and bustle of Broadway, and were 
bowling up to the Park. 

‘« Well, the fact is, Lottic, I am afraid you will 
think I am asking too much.” 

Absurd,” said Lottic. ‘If I can give it 
you, you may be sure I shall.” 

‘Well, Lottie, it’s—it’s you I want!’ stam- 
mered Noy, with an appealing look. 

Lottie blushed to her very forehead. 

“Oh, Roy ! do you mean it?” she asked. 

“TJ should rather think I did,” said Rey; 
‘cand if you refuse, I shall have to go away from 
you, Lottie.” 

‘*But 1 don’t refuse,’’ cried Lottic, after a 
pause, I 
have often thought how sensible it would be, an? 
should have offered myself, if it had only been 
proper.” 

‘*No, would you?” said Roy, in great delight. 
“ How jolly it would have been to have had you 
propose tome! Weare engaged now, aren’t we, 
Lottie, and I may be childish as often as I like?” 

‘Certainly not, while we are driving in the 
Park,’’ rebuked Lottie, for her rash cousin had 
leaned toward her, very much as if he wanted to 
take immediate advantage of his position. 

It was a happy drive altogether. The Park 


“You may have me, and welcome. 


had a pretty, little brougham, which she hired , was gay and crowded, and when they had left. 
hy the month; but it presented the most impos- } the animated scene, and drove home in the dusk 
-ing appearance, and had quite the air of a pri-; of the early winter evening, these two children 
vate establishment. } made sober plang for their future, or rather Lot- 
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tie made the sober plans, and Roy agreed to } falteringly. ‘But do you think we can af- 
everything, holding his cousin’s little hand in ; ford it?” 
his, and admiring the pretty face and figure, so “Thad ita great bargain,” said Roy; “and, 
well set off by the velvet dress with sable trim- } by the way, Lottie, I forgot to mention before, 
mings. that 1 had a little money of my own.” 
Christmas-day came, and Lottie had so dressed « And you were going to spend it all on me?”’ 
her parlor with evergreen and holly, that it ; asked Lottie, tenderly. 
looked like a little arbor. Three long, rather ‘No, not all,” said Roy, apparently suffering 
limp stockings, dangled from the mantel-piece; } under some embarrassment. ‘The fact is, the 
but Lottie studiously kept her eyes from that we 
tempting neighborhood, till breakfast was over, 
and Royston had made his appearance. And 
then, with much ceremony, she handed Mrs. 
Worth a stocking which, from its size, could not 
possibly have belonged to any other member of 
the party; and then to Roy one, out of which 
were tumbling segar-cases, and slippers innu- 
merable. And at last, eagerly seizing her own, 
she dived into the leg, and brought out, first a 
gift of Mrs. Worth, and then a little, blue vel- 
vet box, which, when opened, displayed a dia- 
moni of marvelous size and beauty. | 
: 





house only cost thirty 

“Thirty dollars !”’ 

“Thirty thousand; and I have twenty a year.” 

“Twenty dollars, Roy ?” 

“Twenty thousand.” 

“A year!” breathlessly. Then, with wide- 
open eyes, after a pause. ‘And did you make 
all that money in California ?’’ 

‘No, I did not make it,’’ explained Roy. 
‘¢Uncle Job died, and left it to me.”’ 

Lottie’s face grew grave. 

“You haye deceived me, Royston. You told 
me you were poor.” 

‘©No, I did not, dearest. You deceived your- 
self. Why would you persist in believing me a 
pauper?” 

“T asked you plainly if you had made your 
fortune in California, and you shook your head 


‘© Ah, Roy, how lovely!’ she cried, trying the 
rine on the third finger of her left hand, and 
admiring the effect. Then diving the orna- 
mented hand again into the stocking, she drew 
forth nothing more than the photograph of a 
country house! so mournfully, I thought you must he poor.” 

“ Tfow pretty !”’ said Lottie, seeming, however, ‘You asked me if I had made my fortune, and 
a little puzzled, as she looked at the picture. ‘It} I naturally shook my head mournfully over the 
isa charming house; such nice, wide piazzas, } incontrovertible fact that I had not madea cent! 
and pleasant grounds, Did you give me this, } If poor old uncle Job had not died, I might have 
Mis. Worth ?”’ lived on your charity after all, my darling. Let, 

“No, my dear,” said Mrs. Worth. that console you.” 

“YT gave it you, Lottie,’ said Roy, quietly. Before another month, Mr. and Mrs. Royston 
“Tt is the picture of a house I bought for your } Crosby went off to Europe, on a wedding trip, 
Christmas-gift. I think you will like it. Itisa{and Mrs. Worth was permanently installed at 
nice little place on the Iludson.”” ° the place on the Hudson, as housekeeper pleni- 


- tas Oh, thank you, Roy,” said Lottie, rather } potentiary, and chaperon extraordinary. 
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BY MRS. EF. R. SMITH 





Oven head the snow-clouds gather, And beneath me, blooming clover, 

In the gray December weather, I shall greet returning loyer, 

But to-day I care not whether, And shall hear the story over-— 
Bent above me, Harry loves me! 


Skies be blue, or storm inclining, 

Tn my heart the sun is shining, 

Darkest clouds, with rose-tints lining— 
Harry loves me! 


Blow then winds, or gently murmur, 

Frowning skies, or Fortune’s humor, 

Cannot change the warm heart’s summer, 
Nor can move me 


These threo words are softly ringing From the faith and trust, unchanging, 
In my ears, sweet promise bringing That, where’er his feet are ranging, 
Of the time, when spring-birds singing, With love, knowing no estranging— 


Up above me, veo Harry loves me! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 270 


CHAPTER XXTIT. 

Mors than a year had gone by since our last 
chapter. Gertrude Harrington had entered upon 
her new life, with all the freshness of youth and 
the ardor of an aspiring nature. She studied 
enrnestly, and the superstructure of an excellent 
Anglish education added accomplishments with 
wonderful rapidity. Naturally graceful and self- 
possessed, she soon became superbly elegant. 
All that nature had Teft undone, wealth and ap- 
plication had accomplished. She no longer felt 
herself strange in that sumptuous home, but the 
brightest part of its household. 

Iiven Jane Foster had relented toward her, in 
appearance at least; and devotion was never 
more perfect or unobtrusive than that which 
Foster bestowed upon her. Every wish, expressed 
or unexpressed, met with what seemed to her a 
magical fulfillment, from the wealthy aunt who 
doted on her. Thus pampered and uplifted, the 
girl flang off all thonghts of unhappiness, and 
plunged into her new life with such exquisite 
zest. as a bird feels when it learns to fly. 

Mrs. Foster was a quiet, grave woman, who 
loved the cozy solitude of her own room, but was 
always ready to give her presence in society 
when it was necessary to the proper appearance 
of her niece. She was averse to excitement, and 
found her home pleasanter since Gertrude had 
become its inmate—so much pleasanter that she 
preferred it to all other places. 

This lady was essentially a peaceful woman, 
almost weak where her affections were concerned. 
Like many another guardian or parent, she knew 
less of her step-son than the world at large ; 
and if she observed the devotion with which he 
regarded her niece, found no cause for interfer- 
ance in it. 

«Tt will amount to nothing,” she said. ‘ Only 
Tufus is taken with her freshness and her beauty, 
Dut their influence will wear off; and he will sink 
hack into the old club life. Otherwise, it would 
be well that her heart was anchored before she 
came here.” 

Jane Foster had her calculations also, and, 
singular enough, for once, they drifted with the 
yest of the family. ‘Let Ruf have his drowsy 

844 


flirtation out,’ she said to herself. ‘Tt will 
amount to nothing. I almost wish it would, for 
then——” 

Whatever else Miss Jane Foster thought, was 
never given, even to the low voice in which the 
rest of her reverie was uttered; but, instead of 
avoiding Gertrude, she became oppressively 
gracious, and sometimes even obtrusive in be- 
stowing her society on the girl. 

But the fashionable season opened with un- 
usual brilliancy that year, and, as both young 
ladies plunged into its vortex, but little time was 
left for domestic experiences. Gertrude was 
constantly thrown into society with Rufus Fos- 
ter, who was, in fact, the most desirable match 
of the season, as he had been for many a year 
before; and to a young girl, in the first flush of 
snecess, the social elevation to which his wealth 
and indifference had lifted him, partook of the 
real greatness to which, at some future day, she 
had hoped to see Hart Webster exalted. 

Thus the season in New York opened to the 
Foster family. Matinees in the morning, calls at 
off-hours, drives in the afternoon, and parties, 
operas, or theatres at night, gave little time for 
thought, and none for real feeling, as the young 
girl drifted gayly out of her old life into the new. 

There was one person in the Foster mansion, 
of whom we have made no mention, but who had 
met with changes of cireumstances quite as im- 
portant as those which had befallen Gertrude 
Marrington. This was the girl who had hired her- 
self out as ladies’ maid to Mrs. Foster. Never 
was there a brighter, more obliging, or faithful 
little attendant than Sarah made. She was like 
a sunbeam inthe house. She had perfected her- 
self in the detail’s of her work with marvelous 
readiness, and adapted herself with such won- 
derful tact to the manners of her employer, that, 
in less than three months, she had lost all the 
rough provincialism of language that came with 
her from the country, and much of the brusque 
manner which had made her an object of Jane 
Foster's irony. 

The girl was not always cheerful. At times 
she came down from her room in the morning, 
heavy-eyed and languid, as if her sleep had been 
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broken ; but she made no complaint, and always } with her in that way. She could seem as indif- 
turned the subject off with a smile if her See 
tress asked if she was not well. 


ferent as he really was. 





But the person who can for any length of time 
After awhile there really was not so very much } seem to be indifferent, will end in being the 
difference between this girl and the young lady } thing they seem. Gerirude believed herself ne- 
she was expected to serve. Both were obsery- glected, and this thought stung her in the midst 
ant, both well taught in New England schools. ; of her brilliant success. While the whole world 
If Gertrude entered heart and soul into an ac- secmed at her feet, this man alone withheld the 
complishment, cither in music or the languages, { homage which she had begun to expect as her 
drawing, due. Thus ihe year wore on. 
Jane Foster understood all this, and smiled. 
For the first time in her life, she wished success 
to her brother's desires. She saw clearly, long 
young lady repeated them. before the year was out, that the idea of making 
Sarah’s duties were not heayy, and, without. } this girl his wife had settled into o passionate 
any particular arrangement, she would take her 2 She knew him to bea quiet, cold-blooded, 


or deeper study, the spirit of imitation 
seized upon the girl Sarah. She listened with 
greedy ears, as the tutor gave his lessons, an 
murmured them over in soft whispers, as the 


work into the little room which adjoined Ger- { crafty man, incapable of generous affection ; but 
trude’s boudoir, and gather up scraps of know- { none the less did she long to see his victim 
surely snared. 

One night, this was in the second winter, 
Sarah sat by the steel grate, in her young lady’s 
room, with both feet on the fender, and her 
chin resting in the palm of her hand. She was 
very thoughtful and serious just then ; and while 
she gazed into the glowing masses of fire, @ 


ledge while her fingers were busy. Gertrude 
observed this, and liked it. There was a sort coat 
companionship in this mental theft that made 
her own studies pleasant. Now and then she 
called the girl in to recite with her, and after- 
ward, when her time was so much taken up by 
the world, allowed Sarah to benefit. by the tuition } 





of which she could but partially avail herself, | strange longing was in her heart to go away, and 
and take the lessons that would otherwise have { once more breathe the pure atmosphere of her old 
been lost. home. 

This young girl had both genius and industry. All at once she started up, and looked at the 
She performed all her duties well; yet allowed § tiny clock that chimed forth the hours on the 
no scrap of knowledge to escape the keen grasp | white marble of the mantle-piece. Ii was nearly 
of her intellect. At night, after the young ladies § tivo o'clock. A carriage had driven swiftly up 
had left the house for some gay assembly, the ser- 3 to the door, and, after a slight bustle in the hall, 
vants down stairs would hear the giving forth of Jortrude [arvington came in, filling the little 
sweet sounds from Miss Harrington’s room, and } room with the beauty of her presence. ; 
wonder if the house was music haunted. ‘The “Tere, take this,” she cried, throwing off the 
ladies’ maid was keen-eyed, tao, with regard to § fleecy snow of her opera-cloak, and revealing 
what was going on in the house. In the morn- { her superb neck and shoulders, just shaded with 
ing she was often called upon to carry flowers, } & mist of lace, ‘and tell me if I am looking 
gathered from the conservatory by Mr. Foster’s { well to-night. Others say so, but I want an 
own hand, up to her young lady ; and when Ger- $ honest opinion for once—and you are honest, 
trude began io receive them with an eager smile, { Sarah, I know that. Tell me, girl, and tell me 
the maid would regard her with a strange, truly, am I beautiful, really—truly beantiful?” 
searching look ; and an expression of struggling Sarah bent her large eyes on that superb figure, 
regret and pleasure, would fill her splendid eyes {clad in a sweeping robe of the delicate color 
for a moment, then die out in mournful sad-} which gleams in the heart of a tea-rose, and 
ness. lifted them, almost sadly, to the splendid beauty 

Did Geztrude think of Hart Webster in those of that queenly neck and face, which she dwelt 

days? Yes, at times his image came back to her { upon until the haughty girl blushed crimson. 
vividly; but he had wounded her pride, and} “Yes,” she said, drawing a deep sigh. ‘You 
filled her life for weeks with bitter disappoint- | are won-erfully beautiful !”” 

ment. Why had he gone away, without seeing Gertrude turned, and, flinging back the rich 
her; and after that, when she had deigned to re- } folds of her train, surveyed herself in the mir- 
proach him, why had he left her letter unan- { ror which reflected her from head to foot. 
swered for days and days, nor once alluded to She seemed pleased with the survey, for » 
his fault when he did write? She loved him. | light smile flashed over her face. 

Yes, of course she did; but no man should trifle “And yet!’ she exclaimed, with a stamp of 
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her foot on the carpet. ‘A person was there, I; men that ever breathed the breath of life, is 


mean at the party to-night, who had a erowd at 
her feet; a little creature, with eyes like peri- 
winkles, and the complexion ofa baby. Every- 
body was raving over her because of her blonde 
hair—Mr. Foster and all.” 

“Blonde,” said Sarah, 
Suppose that means something 
bright?” 

““Why, of course, hair full of sunshine, and 
lips like ripe cherries.” 

Here Gertrude bit her own red lips. 
is the way all the people talked of her. 
almost left alone more than once.” 

Tears absolutely broke into Gertrude’s eyes, 
and she flung herself into the easy-chair, that 
Sarah had occupied, with a reckless disregard of 
her dress, which sent its rosy billows of silk al- 
most into the fire. During a whole year she had 
found herself the novelty of the season, the idol 
of every assembly ; and this approach of another 
to her throne filled her with astonishment. 

“ Tt could not have been her beauty,”’ she said, 
shaking the tears from her lashes. <« But her 
neck was just one blaze of diamends, that fell in 
drops down her bosom; wedding gifts from her 
husband, for whom she has just gone out of 


thoughtfully, «I 
yellow and 


‘That 
I was 


mourning. No girl, they tell me, can wear such 
jewels. Fortunate for me; isn’t, Sarah 2” added 


the excited youngcreature, ‘* Because I haven’t 
one in the world.” 

‘““They wouldn’t be of much use, when you go 
back to the country,’ answered Sarah, with a 
suppressed sigh. 

“The country!’ Here Gertrude gave an- 
other glance at herself in the glass, and broke 
into a hysterical laugh. ‘Oh, yes! I look like 
that—don’t1? Just imagine me sweeping across 
aunt Hunice’s sitting-room in this dress!” 

“But then, perhaps, you will be too happy for 
any thought of dresses,” said Sarah, gently. 

Gertrude’s face clouded heavily. 

“T don’t know. It seems to me that I shall 
never be really happy again; one changes so.” 

‘« But the people and places we have loved do 
not change.” 


“What do you mean, Sarah?” questioned the 


girl, sharply. 


waiting for you there.”’ 

“ Who told you this ?” 

“TJ heard it in the country, ana 1 heard it 
here.”’ 

“In the country? Where? You speak as if 
you knew the person.” 

“T have heard of him often; and I know that 
he loves you dearly.” 

“Yes,” answered Gertrude, rising, with a 
haughty smile. ‘He has a most original way 
of expressing his love. If I had time to think of 
him, it might break my heart.” 

“T think you intend to break his,’ answered 
Sarah; and quick, angry fire leaped into her 
eyes as she spoke. 

“Sarah, you forget yourself.” 

“No, it is you who forget, and turn your back 
on the most noble destiny that ever was offered 
to a woman. Oh, Miss Harrington! think of 
what you are throwingaway! Think of the hap- 
piness, the honor of being that man’s wife. Com- 
pare him, if you can, with the people who sur- 
round you now—silken creatures, wrapped up 
in selfishness, incapable of a grand or noble 
thought; inheritors of wealth, they never would 
have had the ability to gain; men who will bow 
low to your beauty now, and leave you to perish 
of neglect when it fades.” 

“Sarah, are you crazy to speak in this way?” 

“Not crazy, but troubled with a fear that his 
life will be made miserable, and yours worth- 
less.” 

«Why, girl. what is Wart Webster to you?” 

« Nothing.” 

This one word dropped from Sarah with an 
accent of dull despair; all the animation went 
out from her face, her hands fell downward, and 
she left the room, closing the door softly after her. 





CHAPTER. XXIV. 


GrrtrupEr Harrinaton looked after the girl, 
amazed. 

‘‘ What can she mean? What has come over 
her?” she exclaimed, impatiently looking around 
the room, which was in confusion. Her opera- 
cloak lay in a white heap on the floor, where she 


“Our old homes—yours and mine; for I come } had dropped it; a withered bouquet, and a pair 


from the country, you know.” 
‘* Well, what then?” 
“And I was just longing to go back again.”’ 
Gertrude gave an involuntary shudder. 
«And TI loathe the thought of it.” 
«Then it is not true?” 
« What is not true ?’’ 


of crumpled gloves were scorching on the hearth. 

She had expected that Sarah would help her 
undress, and sat there in the shaded gas-licht, a 
glistening picture of helplessness; for, in those 
few months, this hardy young creature from the 
red farm-house, had heeome so enervated, and 
elegantly sensuous, that she found it a task to 


‘That one of the bravest, noblest, handsomest unclasp her bracelets without help. 
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“Jt serves me rightly. I had no business to where honor perishes, and true love is strangled 
encourage her. She was hired for my maid, and } to death. Go home to your good aunt. Trample 
sets up as a monitor. By-and-by she will refuse } all these things under foot. Take back the beauty 
to put on my slippers, I dare say.” which won him, because of its innocence. In 
But these uneasy thoughts were soon driven that way lies happiness, honor—in the end, all 
out by the one predominating idea that had har- } that you pant for now.” 
rassed Gertrude all the evening—this young lady Gertrude drew back in her chair, gathering 
with the blonde hair and lily complexion, to the silken robe up to her bosom, as it it could 
whom Rufus Foster had deyoted himself with conceal ail that was in the heart undernexth. 
such quiet assiduity. Then her yoice broke forth. 
«Wag it done to torment me, I wonder, or did « Retreat before this new woman! Give up 
he really mean it? They tell me these young } the position 1 have won, and sneak away amid 
widows always have the advantage over girls, {the derision of his sister, and the pity of his 


because they have all the experience and privi- } world? Go back to aunt Bunice? No! no! a 


leges of married women. Why, Miss Foster ; thousand times no i? 

here, who has audacity enough for anything, “But Hart Webster?” 

and could outshine this woman in jewels, ten to “Tf Wart Webster has one spark of pride, he 
one, if society permitied it, stands aside for this } will glory in the position I haye won. In the 
new widow from Paris, and seems to enjoy the | homage of other men he will see a compliment 
way she sweeps everything before her. Shehas {to his choice. I do not resign him because I 
told me, a hundred times, that her brother was } prefer this life to his.» Why should I leave all 
fiekle us the wind: but what do I care? Am 1 (this till he is ready and able to enter it him- 
not bound? Bound to what? A little white } self?” 

house, with green blinds, and a gilt plate on the « Bat it may be—it must be years before he 
door of a one-story wing, with Ilart Webster, at- { can do that Rie 


torney at law, blazing on aUsit “Well, why should those years be dragged out 
Ilere the girl sprang up from her sent, and {in the country? Am I not welcome here ?” 

went sweeping round the room, like a leopard in « Ag birds are welcome to the upas tree,” an- 

its cage, biting her lips, and dashing back her } swered the maid. 

train passionately, as she turned or entangled her «“ At any rate, lam my own mistress ; 80 leave 

feet in its silken waves. At last she rang the } me!” 

bell violently. Sarah bent her head, and left the room. A 


Sarah answered it. Very still and pale, she $ few minutes after, she had fallen upon her own 
came into the room, and, picking up the opera- bed, and was weeping passionately. “ It is for 
cloak, folded it neatly. Gertrude loosened some { his sake—for his sake I do it; but, oh, this pain, 
white roses from her hair, flung them on the } this pain!” she exclaimed. 
dregsing-table, and began to untangle the heavy 
braids, pulling them furiously now and then, as 
if the pain of this proceeding did her good. 

“Shall I help you?” said the maid, approach- 
ing the table. i 





CHAPTER XXY. 


Twat night Miss Jane Foster was also sitting 
in full dress, before a waning fire, which Lois 


Gertrude dropped into her seat, and gave the had allowed to burn down, while she lay among 


: 
braids a toss cver her shoulder, but vouchsafel i the cushions of a silken couch, with a rich 
India shawl thrown over her, Without dis- 
turbing the girl, this young lady dropped into a 


no other answer. 

Sarah’s hands trembled as she loosened the ; 

shining strands, and dropped them in waves over ‘chair, and fell to tapping the steel fender with 
the tip of her satin shoe, smiling blandly to her- 
: as ifall the events of the evening had given 


those white shoulders. There was no trace of 
tears on her face, but rather a look of sublime 
exaltation. When she had performed her task, her infinite satisfaction. 

« The creature has lost her head at last. Rufus 
has found the way to her vanity, if not her 
heart. Jealous! I never saw anything like it. 
Fool! fool! not to see that Ruf is playing this 
woman off fora purpose. I only wish that splen- 
did fellow from the country could have seen her 
to-night, pale and trembling, because that silky 
seamp revealed himself a little. And she does 


loosened the robe, and removed the last shadow 
of lace from neck and arms, the girl fell upon 
her knees before her mistress, and, while all her 
eloquent features quivered with emotion, pleaded 
with her. 

“Qh, lady! Oh, Gertrude Harrington ! for 
Heaven's snke! for his sake, be yourself again. 
Go home; fice from this new and most evil life, 





: 
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not loye him—that is the very best of it. Talk ) natures can be, honestly attached to you as the 
about jeelousy being the offspring of love. Why, } first really elegant young man who had found 
it is the born child of vanity! Lois!” his way to her primative home. The ambition 
Tere Miss Foster dragged away the India } that consumes her now influenced her then ; but 
shawl, and shook her sleeping maid up from her } I say it with painful reluctance, the object is 
nest among the cushions. changed. his girl loves my brother Rufus, who 
*« Lois, I say |”? is hopelessly infatuated with her. Tis suaye 
The girl rubbed her eyes, and sat up dazed. elegance and sumptuous surroundings have un- 
“What! Is it you, marm ?” dermined the little good faith that had found its 
“Yes, itisme. Wake up, and try to remem- § way into her engagement with you; and now the 
ber if Steve has given you any letters.” Weak-but proud girl is shackled with a tie that 
“Oh, yes! marm, this morning. I—T forgot } she has not the courage to break, and a love that 
it,” answered the girl, fumbling, sleepily, in her } has become a part of her luxurious existence. 
jacket, and drawing forth a letter, directed to} The idea of being a poor man’s wife becomes 
Miss Gertrude Tlarrington, which she gave to ; every day more repugnant to her. I can see it 
her mistress. in the clouding of her countenance, whenever 
“That will do. Now go to bed. Your help } the conversation is directed that way; in the 
would be worth nothing in this state.” shrinking dread with which she receives your 
Lois, who was still half asleep, muttered a } letters. To answer those letters seems a task 
drowsy good-nieht, and left the room. Then Miss } that she delays and almost loathes. Forgive the 
Poster broke open her friend’s letter, and read it. } last words; but they can alone express the truth 
“Jealous, resiless, suspicious, but still honor- } 1 wish to conyey. 
able and chivalric, Now is my time.” “T really believe that she has more than once 
left the house when informed of your presence 























With these words the young lady drew a little 
desk toward her, and began to write. This was 
her letter: 


in the city, and made engagements that she 
knew would keep her from the embarrassment 
of mecting you. Meantime my brother has not 
lost his opportunities. This girl has been sur- 
rounded with everything that could charm her 
fancy or enervate her principles; not intention- 
ally, but because these clegances are essentisl 
to my step-mother’s own life, and seem naturally 
apart of hers. Rufus loves her as I never ex- 
pected to see him care for any human being but 
himself. I beg pardon! This may sound un- 
sisterly ; but he has never known a want; and, 
in perpetual prosperity, selfishness roots itself 
with a firm hold. He loves her, and Iam sure 
that she loves him. 

“Mave I said enough? It is not for mie to 
point out the course you should take. A proud, 
honorable man will decide that for himself. T 
may have done wrong, and exposed myself to 
misconception in writing this. In truth, I ex- 
pect it, for the path of duty is full of thorns; 
an bitter condemnation would follow me were 
either my brother or the lady of his love to 
know that I had thus frankly appealed to you 
with the truth. 


“T write you, my dear Mr. Webster, from a 
high sense of duty, which impels me to save a sis- 
ter woman from deception and pain, at agacrifico 
of reserve and feminine delicacy, which, I trust, 
you will appreciate rather than condemn. I 
truly hope that your attachment to my step-mo- 
ther’s niece is not so deeply seated in your heart 
that her unconscious treason to it will, in any 
material way, darken your future, But, even if 
that were the fact, I must write. Better that 
you should suffer keenly now than drag through 
life with an unloying woman, whose desires are 
ail with another. 

** Miss Harrington, when you first saw h er, was 
a young, beautiful—at least some think so—anid 
unsophisticated girl, unformed, wildly ambitious, 
and ready to assume any engagement that would 
lift her out of that old red farm. house, and into 
the great world she panted to enjoy. Ifer tastes 
were simple then, and her aspirations very hum- 
ble, compared to the audacity of her ambition § 
now. She is a creature of keen imagination and 
sensuous tastes by nature, and her residence in “Understand me. I write of feelings that 
this honse, the pet of a donating and Insnous | show be sacred, not of acts. There I have 
eld lady, whose wealth is lavished upon her with- } nothing to say. The thousand little proofs of 
out stint, has developed and intensified these ‘ote which are conveyed by looks and gestures, 
dangerous qualities, till such selfish gratification {| would be intangible, and even indelicate in ex- 
as wealth can purchase has become necessary to } pression; still they convey the hest proof in the 
her existence. world to one whom affection has placed on the 

‘At first, no doubt, she was, as far as uch { watch, 
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«The pure and deep affection that I feel for} Carriages were coming and going continually. 
my only brother, far more than any sympathy Up and down, the Avenue was black and tumul- 
for this young lady, has impelled me to give you { tuous with them, Hyery momenta gay group was 
this information. _ I cannot endure to witness} set down on the crimson carpet, and flitted up 
the struggle these two lovers are making, and sit } the steps, chatting gayly. 
inactive, while the happiness of three lives is Opposite the house a crowd of people had 
wrecked. You have the truth now, and can act } gathered, eager for a glimpse of the high life 
upon it as your own sense of honor may direct. they could only hope to see in vague snatches. 
For myself, I have performed an unpleasant } To them the rich garments of the ladies, as they 
duty, which may cost me the esteem of a person } trailed from beneath snowy or gorgeous mantles, 
whose good opinion I would gladly retain; but} were objects of perpetual wonder. Now and 
if this bitter return for a generous impulse is to} then as a lady, radiant with beauty, or flaming 
be mine, I shall at least have the consolation of } with diamonds, trod the carpet, a half-subdued 


knowing that it is undeserved. murmur of admiration ran through the crowd, 
“ Very truly yours, followed, perhaps, by a flash of sarcastic wit from 

“ Jann Fosrer.” some poor man, to whose toilsome life all this 

«Hanr Wrastun, Esq.” display seemed a bitter mockery. } 


Amid the crowd of carriages, two set down 
When Hart Webster received this letter a slow } their inmates almost together. From the first a 
and bitter distrust had been preying on him for } fair young creature, in white silk, gleaming with 
months. Ilis letters to Gertrude had been fre-} threads of gold, that shot through it like star- 
quently unanswered, and a chilling coldness { light, and with diamonds flashing from her arms, 
seemeil to pervade such replies as reached him, } her neck, and through the soft fluff of her yellow 
More than once the girl had spoken of the sacri-} hair, like the very stars themselves, sprang 
fices he was making in clinging to an engage-} lighily to the side-walk, flung back her cloud- 
ment that threatened to be a drag on his ambi-} like outer garment, as if to indulge the crowd 
tion, and, without offering to release him, had} with a full view of her splendor, and walked 
seemed to leave the way open for a request of lightly up the steps, turning to speak to her com- 
the kind. pnions as she went, evidently in acknowledge- 
Twice the young man had been to the city, re- } ment of the swelling murmur of admiration that 
solved to set the doubts that tormented him at} followed her from the street. 
rezt; but each time was receive by Miss Foster} This action was received by the crowd with 
with embarrassed exeuses for the absence of} something that amounted almost to a shout, at 
her friend. Now he was resolyed to know the} which she smiled, half bowed, and ran into the 


worst. house. 

Within a few hours after the letter was re- That moment another carriage drove up, and 
ceived the young man was on his way to New} from it came a gentleman, an elderly lady, in 
York. black velvet, a young lady muffled in a scarlet 


and gold bournous, and, at last, a tall, graceful 
: young creature, whose face and figure was a chal- 
CHAPTER XXVI. lenge to more intense admiration than had fol- 
Tre house was lighted from basement to roof. } lowed any of the revelers that night. There was 
The front, with its mellow-tinted French brick searcely a murmur now, for the crowd, that had 
and stone glowed with the radiance of gas, as it } become excited over the splendor of the young 
streamed through the windows, and frosty moon- } widow, was hushed by the queenly loveliness 
light that fell over them. Through curtains of} of this girl. She had seen that pretty butterfly 
floating lace and glaring satin a shadowy crowd } flit up the steps, lighted by the flash of her own 
could be seen, moving to and fro, as flowering } diamonds, and the sight had kindled.up her face 
thickets are swayed by winds, when luminous } with a brilliancy that astonished even Rufus Fos- 
day lies between them and the beholder. Acrim-{ ter, who smiled softly as he remarked it. 
son carpet fell down a broad flight of steps, con-} Gertrude knew well enough that she was an 
trasting richly with the ecreamy-hued stone, and } object of intense interest; that the crowd was 
spreading across the broad side-walk to the curb ; swaying nearer to the house in order to catch a 
stone. Over this was an awning of a richer} nearer view of her loveliness; but she was far 
tinge of red, with deep fringes, that swayed in } too proud for any recognition of this homage, and 
the wind, and gave a look of pleasant commo-} mounted the steps with the graceful indifference 
tion to the entrance of the dwelling. of a swan moving in the water. 
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It was a noble mansion that these people i music on which she flew that night; but she 


entered. In the broad hall they trod over a mo- 
saic of tinted marble, representing a chariot-race 
in old Rome, lighted up by flambeaux of gas held 
on high by bronze statues. The banisters of the 
broad stair-case were so garlanded with flower- 
ing plants and creeping vines, that its richly- 
carved wood was turned into sumptuous lattice- 
work. 

Down this stair-case came the glowing young 
widow, all smiles, childish graces, and glittering 
like a humming-bird, with a fire-spot on its 
throat, and dew on its wings. Directly after her 
came the Fosters, an aristocratic group, with 
Gertrude Harriagton as the center figure, and 
Rufus Foster, as usual, an object of feminine at- 
faction. 

Already the little widow had taken her post 
under the rainbow light ofa cut-glass chandelier, 
which was flung heavily back by the golden 
meshes of her hair, and the jewels entangled 
therein. Now and then the sweet, ringing laugh 
of this young creature rang out upon the per- 
fumed sir, as she entertained the crowd of ador- 
ers that swarmed around her, in lisping French 
and frivolous English. 

When Gertrude entered the room, her rival 
was playfully warding off a dozen applicants, who 
were eager to lead her into the dancing-room. 
She could not quite remember; but, really, it 
seemed to her that she had half pledged the first 
dance to some one in the morning. In fact, she 
was quite sure of it now, for here comes the 
gentleman to claim her. 

Rufus Foster was by far too well bred to open 
his sleepy eyes wide, or utters word of surprise, 
when thus graciously informed of an engagement 
he had never dreamed of. On the contrary, he 
pressed through the group of less-fayored ador- 
ers, gave his arm to the little widow, and led her 
into the dancing-room. 

Gertrude watched this proceeding with a burn- 
ing heart; but no one saw her emotion under the 


| broad smile which lightened her eyes and lips, 


as she accepted the arin of a foreign diplomat, 
and whirled into the dance, slightly circled by 
his arm. 

Those who observed closely, saw something 
more than mere amusement in the whirl and 
eddies of this dance. Miss Foster stood by and 
watched. She understood the secret on Ger- 
trude’s cheek, and the side-long glances with 
which Rufus regarded it, as he seemed to be ab- 
sorbed by his blithe partner, whose course in the 
room was marked by the tiny rainbows that 
broke around her. 

I do not think that Gertrude really heard the 
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heard the murmurs of admiration that followed 
her rival, and felt lixe a monarch when the sub- 
jects he thought faithful to death, fall away from 
him. 

The musie which inspered that waltz stopped 
with a harmonious crash, and those who had 
joined in it sauntered off in couples. Gertrude’s 
partner led her to Mrs. Foster, and went away 
to seek the lady engaged to him for the next 
dance. For some humiliating moments the girl 
found herself alone, or rather without a crowd 
rushing eagerly to secure her hand; while the 
little widow was holding court at the entrance of 
the ball-room, pelting off persistent applicants 
with flowers torn from her bouquet. 

Tndignant, and a little faint from the heavy 
perfume of flowers that floated through all the 
rooms, like odor from an eastern jungle, Ger- 
trude arose, softly, and glided off into a little side- 
room, filled with the moonlight of an alabaster 
lamp that swung from the ceiling, and literally 
draped with the blossoming snow of a sweet- 
scented clematis vine, woven in and out with the 
purple flowers and dark-green leaves of a pro- 
fuse passion-flower. 

The room was not a conservatory; but the 
finest running plants of a noble green-house had 
been brought there to drape it, and it was thus 
turned into an exquisite little fairy bower—one 
of those shadowy nooks that your hostess, if she 
is a woman of the world, knows how to impro- 
vise for young persons who wander away from 
the music in couples, and are happy when they 
can escape the crowd. 

Gertrude entere:l this room alone. She felt 
bafiied and put down by the little widow, who 
was to have her brief reign from the novelty of 
her appearance only; the girl had known enough 
of that fickle thing called society, for the practice 
of a little patience. But her own experience 
had been so brilliant and intoxicating, that shoe 
was amazed and indignant that another should 
attempt to crowd her from the first place in any 
assembly. 

“He—he is the first to desert me,’’ she 
thought, sinking into a seat, and wringing her 
hands, passionately. ‘Ie, my slave! who was 
ready to sink to my feet for a look, who, know- 
ing me pledged to another, has seemed to wither 
under the thought. He it is that has lifted this 
ereature into notice, by a homage the crowd is 
sure to follow. She will triumph, too, for sheis 
rich, while the whole world knows that I haye 
nothing. Oh, if I had a million, how I would 
sweep her down!” 

In her humiliation and futile anger, Ger- 
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trude covered her eyes with her one hand, 
ashamed to own, even to herself, that she was 
weeping. 

Then a man came softly into the room, with a 
smile of triumph on his lips, and treading like a 
cat. 

“Gertrude !”’ 

The girl started wp in hot haste, dashed the 
tears from her eyes, and turned them upon Fos- 
ter with a forced langh. 

« Ah, is it you, Mr. Foster? I do not remem- 
ber putting your name on my tablet. Have I 
been so careless as to forget, that you follow me 
here ?”” 

“TJ really do not think we have made any 
engagement as yet, Gertrude,” he answered, 
quietly. 

«Then why are you here? When one comes 
to a place like this, it is for solitude.” 

« But why did you leave the drawing-rooms ?” 

«« Because the air was oppressive.” 

“And I left, hoping that you came away, in 
order to give me the last chance I shall ever seek 
for, Gertrude Harrington. Once, and forever, 
will you consider all that I have said to you, and 
decide now!” 

« Decide!’’ answered Gertrude, fairly eatch- 
ing her breath. ‘* Decide how?” 

“Yes, girl, here! Say if you will return to 
that room as my engaged bride, to control and 
reign over society, as my wife, must and shall, 
till we both weary of the honor. Or, am I to go 
back a free man, to choose as best pleases me, 
while you 4 

“Well, sir? While I 

«Return to the country, and bury yourself for- 
ever.” 

Gertrude turned white; but her eyes shone 
with quick sesentment. 

Foster saw it, and went on with more craft. 

“You know how passionately I love you. 
Tlow I have waited—how pleaded?” 

‘But I told you from the first that it was im- 
possible,” faltered the girl. 

«Yes, in words; but encouraged me by your 
actions. I say to you, Gertrude Harrington, 
your honor is no more pledged to that other man 
than it is to me!” 

“If I thought so. 
so!” 

“Else why did you remain under my step- 
mother’s roof one hour after I told you of my 
love !”” 

« But I did not think. 
and to stay 2 

« And you did stay, knowing how much en- 
couragement was in the act.” 








If I could but think 


She urged me to come 





«TJ did not think of that, knowing myself 
bound in honor.” 

*Tionor! I tell you, Gertrude, at this mo- 
ment you are more deeply pledged to me than 
you ever were to Ifart Webster.” 

«No, no!”’ 

«And this moment your heart turns to me, 
rather than to him !” 

“My heart! Oh, Mr. Foster, I think you are 
driving me mad !”’ 

She looked at him pleadingly ; her hands were 
clasped; her eyes shone with tears. 

“Ts it madness to take the destiny I will give 
you; the love, the power, the devotion, of 
man that never offered his hand to woman till 
now?” 

«T know, I know! 
word ?” 

‘« JIlow can you keep it? 
tive.”’ 

“Tdo. Ihave thought of nothing else.” 

The girl was relenting. Iler eyes seemed to 
plead for some means of extrication from a tie 
that burdened her. Foster saw this sign of 
weakness, threw his arm softly around her, and 
drew her to a low couch that was shaded, and 
half hidden under the passion vines. 

«Tell me, dear one, is it only this man Web- 
ster who stands between you and all that I 
offer ?”” 

Gertrude dropped her head to Foster's shonl- 
der, and began to sob. Ile drew her closer, and 
kissed her lips. 

«©Oh, answer me back ! answer me back !’’ he 
cried, with a burst of passionate feeling. 

Gertrude Harrington turned her lips for the 
kiss that she knew would seal her destiny for- 
ever. 

It did! For that moment a tall man stood 
in the door-way, regarding those two social trai- 
tors, with astern glance. His face was pale as 
death; but he stood motionless, and spoke no 
word. 

“IT knew—I have known all along that you 
could not love that man well enough to give up 
everything for his sake.” 

Gertrude made no answer. 

‘He took advantage of your inexperience !’’ 

‘“*No, no!’ she answered. <‘* He loved me—I 
know that he loved me.”’ 

But now! now! 
him in return?” 

‘‘Nothing!”” answered the girl. 

That moment the man in the door glided 
away, and lost himself in the crowded drawing- 
rooms. 


But how can I break my 


Think of the alterna- 


You have nothing to give 
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LILIAN’S THANKSGIVING EVE. 





BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 





LintaAn Deano had just closed the great hall-§ 
door behind her, and stocd, looking at the snow, 
the first of the season, which now began to fall 
thick and fast. 

She was no great lady, this heroine of mine, 
but only a poor little seamstress. Yet she had 
that rare combination of beautiful features and 
loveliness of expression, which so few possess; 
and many a wealthy heiress would have envied 
her the lithe, graceful figure, which made even 
old. Deacon Grimes pause and look after her 
admiringly, as she went down the street. 

“‘ Miss Delano,’’ said a voice at her side, ‘this 
is unkind. Won't you even bid me good-by?” 

The hall-door had again opened, and this time 
to give egress to a young man, who was the 
speaker. 

“Certainly! Good-by, Mr. Buckingham,” said 
Lilian. But she spoke in a hurried manner, and 
hastened her steps. 

«Tt is late, and dark, and stormy. May I not 
see you safely home?” 

“No,” replied Lilian, decisively, almost an- 
grily. ‘But I thank you,”’ she added, a mo- 
ment after, in asoftened tone, ‘all the same.” 

“‘T shall come down and see you, then: you 
can’t hinder that. Your mother, at least, will 
not shut the door in my face.”’ 

It was Thanksgiving Eve, and Lilian had vari- 
ous articles to buy, so that more than an hour 
elapsed before she reached home. The little cot- 
tage, where her mother lived, was in the out- 
skirts of the old-fashioned New England village, 
where the Delanos had once been the great 
people of the place, as the Buckinghams were 
now. She was so late, that both her mother, and 
her little sister, Rosa, had given her up in de- 
spair, and had gone to bed. 

“But here you are,” cried the latter, kissing 
her again and again. ‘You dear, good Puss, 
what kind of a Thanksgiving could we have had, 
without you?” 

‘“e?'m afraid we shan’t have a very merry 
one, dear,’ put in her mother. ‘I’ve been 
ill all the time for the last month, and Rose 
couldn't get pay for what embroidery she’s 
done.” 

‘Never fret, mother,’ said Lilian, her face 
all aglow, and her little hands diving vigorously 
intg various baskets and parcels that surrounded 
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her. ‘Tye proyided enough forusthree. Here's 
tea and sugar, mother; and this is butter and 
eggs. We can get up a cake in the morning, 
can’t we, Rose? And Ive ordered wood and 
coal,” 

Mrs. Delano was sobbing softly, with her thin 
hand on her daughter's shoulder; but little Rose, 
her bare feet peeping out beneath her snowy 
night-gown, was watching, with her blue eyes 
wide with waiting wonder, a parcel that Lilian 
was unfolding, 

‘Tis for you, dear,’ said her sister. ‘1 
made it myself, at leisure times. All it needs 
is some lace. I would have bought that, if Mrs. 
Buckingham had paid me in full. But you shall 
haye the lace on my mauve dress.”’ 

As she spoke, she shook out the dress. It was 
a pretty, glossy fabric, as blue as a June sky, 
and very stylishly made up. . 

‘Oh! was there ever anything so pretty!” 
cried Rose. ‘Mother! mother! Think of the 
Melrose dance! Won't it be just the thing to 
wear?” 

“Tm afraid you're a little vain and selfish, | 
Rose,”’ sail her mother, reprovingly. ‘Your 
sister expends all on us, and sayes nothing for 
herself,” 

“Oh, mother! don’t, please!’’ cried Lily. 
«Let her be happy over it. But what about the 
Melrose dance, Rose?” 

“Why, there’s to be a dance and a supper nt 
the Melroses to-morrow night—a real old-fash- 
ioned festival ; and the Squire has invited every- 
body,’”’ replied Rose, as she hurried off her 
night-robe, in order to try on her new dress. 
«You and I are to go; and I have been fretting 
for days about what I should wear; and won't 
this be glorious ?”’ 

«And what will Lily wear herself?” said Mrs. 
Delano. 

“Oh! never mind me, mother,’’ interposed 
Lilian. ‘‘I don't like such places. You know 
Tom Dalton will come for Rosa, and you and | 
will have a cozy evening together at home here. 
This is your gift, mother.” 

Mrs. Delano received the warm, winter shawl 
in silence, only pressing her daughter's hand, 
and weeping; and Lilian was the happiest girl 
in the wide world, though her own garments 
were threadbare, and her little purse empty. 
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Cold and stormy dawned Thanksgiving Day ; 
but the Delano cottage was cozy and warm, and 
the widow and her daughters enjoyed their dinner 
better, to be sure, than if such delicacies were 
common with them. As the day closed, the 
storm inereased, but Tom Dalton came down 
early, in his covered vehicle, and insisted that 
Rose must not think of giving up the Melrose 
dance. And Rose had no desire to do so, long- 
ing as she did to display her new dress to Tom’s 
admiring eyes. 


Lilian stood in the cottage-door, and watched 
the young pair drive of; then a momentary sal- 
ness came into her sweet, brown eyes. ‘How 


way and happy they will be,” she thought; ‘ant 
Dick Buckingham will be there.” 

But what was it to her? Why should she 
care? She shut the cottage-door, and went 
back to her work. Ter mother was ill, and had 
lain down, so Lilian quietly bezan some sewing. 
But her hands soon dropped idly on her lap, and 
she gazed moodily into the fire. 
her unselfish life; Lilian Delano was discon- 
tented, 

Presently her eyes wandered to an ol picture, 
that hunz against the cottage-wall. It 


Tor once in 


was her 
grandfather's portrait--a stern, old-fashioned 


man, and the wealthiest landholder in western 
Massachusetts, in his lifetime. 
Delano Mansion, in those days, had been not. 
a whit behind Melrose Hall, or Buckingham 
Mouse, in comfort and luxury; and had been, 
indeed, one of the prouilest mansions in the 
State. Lilian could remember when they all 
every wish gratified. But then her grandfather 
had died, and there was a trouble about the will. 
The right one, or what was believed to be the 
right one, could not be found, and her uncle, a 
bold, bad man, got all the estate; and her poor 
mother was turned out homeless and friendless. 
the Delano Mansion stood empty and shut up. 

The storm beat without. A wild wind clanked 
the elm boughs, and whirled the snow about 
the cottage-windows. The din was so high, that 
Lilian barely heard a rap outside, 
and opened the door half nervously. 


lived there with her grandfather, so happy, with 
‘the uncle had gone to live in,New York; and 
She arose 
“Why, Mr. Buckingham!” she exclaimed. 
“Yes, Miss Delano,” he said. 
ask mein? I’m half smothered.” 
“Certainly. Come in, Mr, Buckingham.” 
Dick approached the fire, shaking himself like 
n great Newfoundland dog. 
“ Miss Delano,” he said, presently, ‘I’ve 
come to take you to Melrose Hall, Your sister 
sent me.” 


“Won't you 
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“Thank you!” she answered, shortly; ‘but 
T am not going.” 

‘Why not?” 

“Oh, for various reasons.” 

‘* Because you won't go with me?” 

“Perhaps.” 

Iie looked at her a moment, standing before 
him, so shy and proud, and so provokingly 
sweet and luring, and then he broke out passion- 
ately. 

*¢ Lilian,’ 
know it. 


he cried, “I love you, and you 
Don’t torment me.” 

«Mr. Buckingham,” she replied, quietly, ‘*1 
am your mother's hired seamstress.” 

«TJ don’t care if you were her cook: you aro 
as fir above both her and meas the stars; and 
Ilove you; and no other woman shall ever be 
my wife.” 

Tow could have withstood the passion in that 
cranl, masculine’ face, least of all, coft-hearted 
Lilian, She struggled an instant, and then burst 
into tears. 

«Oh, Mr. Buckingham ! she sobbed, * please 
You only make my lot 
Please go away.” 

“Neyer! Never, till you promise to be my 
wife.” 

She looked up steadily. 

«Mr. Buckingham,” she said, ‘understand 
me now, once for all. 
feels. 


go away and leave me. 
harder. 


I know how your mother 
I haye heard her express her horror of 
what she would think a low marriage for her 
son. Under such circumstances, I would go to 
my grave, sooner than become your wile.” 

fe stood for a moment stunned, silent, his 


face white with agony; then he caught beth her. 


hands. 

«Yet you love me,”’ he cried. ‘You do love 
me, Miss Delano, and you dare not deny it?” 

Ilis voice, his intense passion mastered her 
again, for the moment. She drooped and trem- 
pled before him, and her cheeks were on fire 
with blushes. 

« And, but for alittle paltry wealth, you would 
be my wife. Answer me; isit not true, Lilian?” 

She looked up, her eyes overflowing. 

“Tf I were back at Delano homestead,” she 


sail, ‘it might be different. But I am only 
your mother’s hired servant, and that ends the 


matter.” 

Tie threw her hands from him, his free dark 
with pain and passion. Just then the winds 
without rose toa gale; the cottage reeled and 
shook beneath the shock ; and the old portrait of 
grandfather Delano came crashing to their feet. 
The frame shivered, and the back fell out; and 
when Dick Buckingham raised it, a package of 
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papers dropped to the floor, Qne was heavy, ; under his breath, ‘When you get back to the 
and bound with official tape. old home, will you be my wife?” 

« What’s this?” he said, turning it over, and She struggled a moment to escape him, and 
reading the superscription. ‘* Roderick Delano’s } then she raised her brown eyes to his face, and 





Wale in their happy depths, he read his answer, and 
Hilian caught the package from his hands with } kissing her trembling lips, he let her go. 

a suppressed cry. Foran instant her eyes ran By the Thanksgiving fire, that night, whea 

down the yellow page, with its black seals, and } Rose had come home, they talked it all over, the 

then she exclaimed, { three happy women, wondering and rejoicing 


“Oh, Mr. Buckingham, this is my grand-} over what the storm kad brought them. 
father’s missing will! Mother! mother!” she And, before a twelyemonth went by, the widow 
cried, asshe read, “We are rich again; we shall } Delano was reinstated in the old homestead ; and 


have the old homestead back !’” next Thanksgiving there is to be a double wed- 
She was hurrying to find her mother, but ding; for Tom Dalton is to marry pretty Rose, 
Dick caught her, and held her fast. and Dick Buckingham, making his word good, 


“Will you forget your promise?’’ he said, } will take for his wife our brown-eyed Lilian. 


MAMMA’S TRIBUTE. 








BY HELEN BREWSTER RANDOLPH. 





T sit from the crowd apart; And I watch them come and go, 
While a grief which the days make deeper, Till my heart seems almost breaking, 
Seems wearing away my heart, I long for my baby so. 
For I sit alone in the shadows, 
And the echoes my sighs repeat, 
Tn the hush of the home that listens 
Tor the sound of my darling’s feet. 


And I pray, when the day is over, 
And night comes on apace, 
A prayer that sleep may bring me 
A dream of my darling’s face. 
But my visions are sad and troubled, 
And I wake with a shiver of pain, 
To find but an empty pillow, 
Where the golden curls have Jain. 


The house itself is holy, 
For an angel loved it best; 
And the commonest things are sacred, 
That his baby hands have pressed. 
There is something to waken sorrow, 
Wherever my eyes may fall, 
From the little chair beside me, 
To the mirror upon the wail. 


What hopes the grave hath shrouded! 
We had thought to lean on him 
When the futher’s step grew feeblo, 
And the mother’s eye grew dim; 
When our bright, brave boy should greet us, 
From his place amongst noble men, 
We had thought to feel in his triumphs 
Our hearts grow young again. 


How oft, in the days departed, 
I’ve held him up to see 
The fair, young face reflected 
Tn its wealth of childish glee. 
And my tears fall fast and faster, 
And my sobs refuse command, 
When T see on the polished surfaco 
The print of a dimpled hand, 


Yet, though life be long and lonely, 
And the mother-love be strong, 
I would not call our darling 
From the land of love and song ; 
For I know he walks with angels, 
In the loving smile of God, 
And T bow myself submissive 
To the chastening of His rod. 


Sometimes, from the southern window, 
T look from the house away, 
And [see below the schovl-yard, 


Tur joys of the world seem faded; I wait for the children’s yo‘ces, 
Where the happy children play. | 











SHA SONG. 





BY GEO. A. DENNISON. 





Tue moon is sad; the moon is cold Might sleep beneath this wave. 
Above the sleeping sea. These heavy eyes no more should weep 

The distant waves of sunset-gold In my dim-lighted graye, 

Haye melted, and, with stars untold, Oh, boundless sea! resistless sea | 
Night throws her shades o'er me. Forever bear my spirit on! 


e No more will joy arise in me: 
Oh! would that I might lie and sleep! Lull me forever with thy song. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give this month, first, a walking-dress of) mere, fourteen yards will be required. Two. 
black cashmere, suitable alike for both autumn } yards of velveteen, or three and a half of velvet. 








and winter. The lower-skirt is perfectly plain, 
and may be of black silk, if preferred. The 
Polonaise fits closely to the figure, and the skirt 
of it isjcut long, only about nine inches shorter 
than the under-skirt, of the same length all 
round, and only slightly looped at the sides. 
The trimming consists of a broad band of black 
velvet, ov velveteen, six inches deep, cut on the 
bias. This trimming extends up the fronts and 
comes over the shoulders, simulating a cape, 
where it ig only about half as wide, beginning to 
decrease on the fronts, as it nears the waist. 
Slightly-flowing sleeves, also trimmed to match. 
Pocket-flaps of the velvet, put on lengthwise. A 
velvet woirthand completes the dress. Of cash- 


A good velveteen trims very prettily, and costs 
one-third less than velvet. Cashmeres can he 
bought from one dollar to one dollar and seventy- 
five cents por yard. A dress of it is one of the 
most serviceable that can be bought. Suitable 
for all ordinary occasions. 

We give next a walking-costume with cape. 
This costume is of very light-gray cashmere, or 
merino. It consists of under-skirt, Polonaise, 
and cape. The under-skirt is made just to touch, 
and hag one deep flounce, cut straight-way of 
the material, and with little or no fullness. The 
edge of the flounce is trimmed with a dozen rows 





of very narrow worsted braid, in black, put on 
plain, and very close together. The flounce is 
855 
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headed by the same. A second group is placed ; 
above, an equal distance apart. 
is somewhat shorter than ordinary, cut straight 
all round on the bottom. It has fifteen rows of 
braid, placed round the skirtyand continuing up 
the fronts as far as the waist, where it separates, 
passing over the shoulders and around the neck. 
Tight coat-sleeve, with turned-back cuff, trimmed 
to match. The cape, which is a valuable addi- 
tion as the season advances, is simply a large, 
fireman’s cape, with a square collar, hack and 
front, formed by the braid. The Polonaise, cape, 
and collar, are also trimmed with a tied fringe 
of black and gray. Our design is one of those 
imported fringes where the upper half is black 
and the lower gray. Such a fringe would pro- 
bably be difficult to procure, except in a large 
city; therefore, we would suggest a mixed bul- 
lion fringe, cither of silk or fine worsted. Six- 
teen yards of cashmere or merino will be re- 
quired. The braid here used is the worsted em- 
broidery braid, and is generally sold by the 
dozen pieces. It will require several dozen, but 
as it costs very little, it would not make an ex- 
pensive trimming, though a very Frenchy one. 
The trouble of sewing it on would be the greatest 
point to overcome. Something of the same 
effect might be produced by making the trim- 
ming of a very fine pin-striped, black and white 
silk, not nearly so pretty, but less troublesome. 
Ballion fringe costs, in silk, from fifty to seyenty- 
five cents; in worsted, thirty to forty cents per 
yard. From ten to twelve yards would be re- 
quired. 

Our third illustration is a water-proof costume. 
This very necessary part of a lady’s wardrobe 
is usually a very ugly and unbecoming costume; 
but here we give something almost jaunty enough 
for a bright fair-day. In the first place the 
material is of navy blue tweed, or water-proof 
cloth, and it consists of skirt, Polonaise, and 
cape. The skirt, as may be seen, comes only to } 
the top of the well-fitting boot, and is perfectly } 
plain. The Polonaise is cut close to the figure, } 
and double-breasted, as a surer protection from ; 
the weather. It is ornamented with three rows ; 
of large, black lasting buttons down the front; | 
the outside one buttoning all the way from the 
throat down to the bottom of the skirt. There 
is a large circular cape to be worn at pleasure. 
The collar is of black cloth, also the cuffs and 
pocket-faps. The edges of both Polonaise and 
cape are simply bound with worsted coat-braid. 
This costume will also look very wel! in the ordi- 
nary black and white mixed tweed. which sells 
for one dollar and twenty-five cents per yard. 
The fancy colors cost from two dollars fifty to ‘ 
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The Polonaise } 





















} silk skirt is good for a rainy day. 
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three dollars per yard. Vive to six yards for 
complete suit. Three and a half yards will make 
the Polonaise and cape, which may be worn 
over any half-worn woolen skirt; or an old black 
Pour dozen 
buttons for the front, half a dozen to tr'm the 
cuffs up the back of the arm. 





In the front of the number, we give verctuus 
illustrations of children’s dresses, etc., ete. 
Among them are two morning aprons for young 
ladies from eight to twelve years old: these 
aprons are of buif batiste, trimmed with brown 
rouleaux and ecru lace; or they may be made 
of black silk or alpaca, trimmed with white. 
Also a water-proof cloak, with pelerine, for ¢ 
young lady from eight to ten: the material is gray 
water-proof cloth, trimmed with braid and fringe. 
Also a walking-dress for a boy from three to four 
years old; a front and back view being given: 
one illustration showing the dress made of stripe | 
pique, and the other showing it made of plain, 
and braided. All these engravings are on the 
the same page. 

On another page, in the front of the number, 








and facing the one just described, we give other 
articles for children, Among them are an In- 
fant?s Hood and Wrapper, made of pink flannel, 
with a scalloped edge of button-hole work, and 
two rows of coral stitch in white purse-silk. 
Also a Boddice and Drawers for a child from 
three to five years old. Also an Infant’s Flannel 
Jacket, which we recommend for children, who 
will not keep under the bed-covers. Also a 
Chemise, (half being given,) for a little girl from 
five to eight years old, Also an Infant's Bibb, 
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of which we give the back and front view; one 
being represented as made of fleecy pique, braid- 
ed with star braid, and the sleeves and edge fur- 
nished with a narrow cambric ruffle; the other 
being represented as made of soft cambric, wad- 
ded and quilted, with a button-hole edge: the 
improvement in this Bib over the old-fashioned 
one, is that it has a sleeve which keeps it in 
place; and of the two materials, we prefer the 
fleecy pique, because it can be more easily washed 
than the wadded cambrie. 





A SLEEVELESS JACKET, 





BY EMILY H. 


MAY. 








These sleeveless jackets, which have been 
worn abroad for two years and more, and of 
which we have, from the first, given illustra- 
tions, are, at last, becoming very popular in this 
country also. Accordingly, we give an engray- 
ing of one, and also-a diagram of it. 

These jackets should be made either of the 
same material as the skirt, or of that of the 
tunic; for unless they match some part of the 
dress, they look patchy, and are out of taste. 
Our pattern consists of four pieces, viz" 

Vou, LXII.—25 


No. 1. Fronz. 

No. 2. Srpr-Pixrcz. 

No. 8. Har or Baox. 

No. 4. Harr or Revers AND CoLLAR. 


The jacket fits closely to the figure at the back, , 
and is half-fitting in front. It has one small. 
dart in front, which is marked on the diagram 
with perforated lines. The front is joined to the : 
back at the neck, where there is one notch on: 
the side of the diagram; two notches: mark the 


back and side-piece, and three notches:the seam: 
s 
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under the arms. The basque at the back is full, { lated with trimming or made separate; in fact, 
the plaits being formed with the join. The collar } its addition at all isa matter of taste. The pat- 








“is of the sailor form, and the pointed end is the } tern is added, as it will serve for Polonaises an | 
-revers, The sailor collar can be either simu- } boddices, on which it is now frequently worn, 
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UNDER-SKIRTS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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No. 1. 


We give, here, several specimens of different 
ways of trimming under-skirts, which can be 
yaried as to material and color, according to the 
time of year and taste of the wearer. 

No. 1, is composed of a strip of the material, 
rather more than three inches wide, box-pluited 





No. 8. 
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at equal distances, with black velvet inserted 
between the plaits. Cross-way folds of the ma- 
terial sewn on with narrow black velvet ribbon, 
and edged with a small box-plaited frill, finish 
each side of the wider trimming. 

No. 2, has five cross-way folds, under which 
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SLIPPER PATTERN FOR CHILDREN. 





straight strips of the material, an inch and a half 
in breadth, are arranged in flat plaits at the lower 
end, so as to form tabs. The center of them is 
filled up by a narrow double-piece of the material, 
first folded so that the edges meet in the center, 
thus forming a point; the sides are then again 
brought toward the center, and cross over each 
other. The outer edge of these tabs is trimmed 
round with fringe of a darker shade than the 
material, and a row of it is also placed above the 
cross-way folds. 

No. 8, has velvet three inches deep at the edge, 
above which a space of eight inches of the gray 
or other colored material appears, on which is ap- 
plique a border of velvet, cut into the shape seen 
in the illustration, and enriched with white stitch- 


ing, in the pattern there shown. A plaiting of 
velvet finishes the upper edge of the gray stripe. 

No. 4, commences with a hem of two and a 
half inches in width of the material of the skirt, 
which is joined under a folded piping of the same 
to a strip of black velvet, five and a half inches 
wide; or, instead of velvet, a silk that contrasted 
well with the color of the skirt, might be sub- 
stituted with good effect, although it would not 
be so durable. The upper part of the skirt is to 
be cut out at the edge, so as to form the shape 
seen in the illustration, No. 4, and laid down 
upon the velvet or silk with a folded piping of 
itself. Buttons, either of black velvet, or to 
match the silk, are placed between the points, 
and complete the trimming. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





The litite folk often want to do something for 
papa, in the way of a Christmas or New Year’s 
gift. Now here is a design, which can be easily 
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done, and which will cost almost nothing, be-} the under light. 


color you may use, you will require two shades 
with black and white. You can mark on your 
canvas the outline of the slippers with a soft pen 
and ink, (or mamma will do it for you;) then 
work from the drawing we haye made, begin- 
ning at the toe. You may use any number of 
colors, only let them be well chosen, and fall- 
ing in stripes. Do not put green and blue, or 
any other two colors which do not blend well, 
close together. You may try the effect with 
shades in the following order: violet, orange, 
green, crimson, blue. That part which is quite 
white in the drawing is done in white wool, and 
there are two spotted squares which are to be 
black. Then the upper side of each die is in the 
darker shade of whateyer color may be used, and 
Fill it up with black. If 


cause it will use up all mamma’s remnants of; you work on Penelope canvas, you will find it 


wool. Let us call it the dice pattern. 


Of each ¢ much easier. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In reply to numerous requests, we give, in the 
front of the number, a pattern for a tidy to be 
worked on Java canvas. Two or three years 
ago, we gave two or three of these patterns, 
which were, perhaps, the most popular we ever 
published. This was partly, we suppose, be- 
cause they are so easily worked. The Java 
canvas is yellow, and it only requires that the 


body of the tidy shall be filled in with black, as 
in our pattern, to bring out the design brilliantly 
in the yellow. Or the process may be reversed, 
and the figures be filled in with black, leaving 
the ground yellow. The pattern will also answer 
for any canyas, if the figures are worked in on 
one color, and the ground filled in with an- 
other, 


CHATELAIN OF CORD AND BEADS. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER 





Chatelaines are just now very fashionable. 
We give, accordingly, one which would make a 





very suitable Christmas or New Year's gift, from 
alady toalady. This chatelain is composed of 


fine black silk cord and round black beads 
The illustration, in the opposite column, repre- 
sents the upper and lower ends of the chatelain 
in miniature, while the engraving, given here, 
exhibits a portion of it in full size. Begin by 
taking four lengths of cord, forty-four inches 
long. Fold them in half, and tack them to- 
gether in the middle. Then fasten them to a 


bead pincushion, laying the cords side by side. 
With the six middle cords work a square of 
Work as follows: 


beads. Fasten a silk thread 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
: 
} 





§ 
' 
i 
; 
+0 the left-hand cord, fake up five beads, and 
} pass the silk underneath the cords, leaving a 
i bead between the cords. Then pass the thread 
} back again, through the beads, above the cords, 

ag seen in the illustration above. Repeat this 

four times, and fasten off the silk. Now loop the 

two outer cords in overcast, along the edges of 

the square, and weave tho eight cords together, 
according to the illustration: after which work 
another square of beads. Repeat till there are 
five bead squares, and then, having put in an 
extra length of cord on each side of the center 
bead, divide the cords into two sets of six each, 
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TRAVELING, OR SMOKING-CAP. 





and plait each set to a length of five inches. ; fasten the ends firmly and neatly at the back. 
Pass the two plaits through the bows of a pair of} Cover a piece of card-board the shape of the 
scissors, and then work the little pocket to serve 3 bead-work with black silk, and sew it behind to 


asasheath. Lay the twelve cords side by side, 
and with the ten middle cords work eleven rows 
of beads as described above, taking off a bead 
at each end in the last four rows. Finish the 
edges with the outer cords as before, and then 


; form a sheath, adding a row of beads along the 


top. Ornament the bottom of the chatelain with 
three bead tassels, and the top with a rosette of 
ribbon, cord, and beads, behind which is seen the 
hook to be slipped into the waistband. 
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SMOKING-CAP. 





BY MRS. 


JA 


NE WEAVER. 








§ 


ee and wadded at the bottom where the 


This would make a very appropriate present, 
from a lady to a gentleman, for a birth-day, or 
for Christmas, or New Year. 

The cap is made of black silk, lined with the 


) silk is quilted in rows according to illustra- 

} tion. 

' The revers are also quilted, and are cui on 

‘the cross, the rows of quilting following the 
shape of the revers. The point of the cap droops 
over one side, and is ornamented with a button 
and tassel. 
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BY MRS. JA 


NE WEAVER. 





Tatting, like crochet, is work that is not cum- 
bersome, and that, therefore, is particularly ap- 
propriate to take with one when visiting, the 





more especially as it is chiefly mechanical, and 
does not interrupt conversation. 


We give, here, a very tasteful design, which 
may be used either for trimming or insertion, 
and which is entirely new. 

Begin in the middle of the insertion with one 
thread, work a closed eye of four double knots, 
one picot, and four double knots. 

With two threads work five double knots, one 
picot, five double knots. Repeat for the length 
required. 

Work a second row like the first, except that 
you join the open scallops to the picots of the 
closed eyes of the last row. 

For the border, one closed eye of four double 
knots, one picot, and four double knots. With 
two threads, five double knots, join the picot of 
previous row, five double knots; repeat. 

For the outer rows, join the picot of closed 
eye. With two threads work five double knots, 
three picots separated by two double knots and 
five double knots. 

These two rows are repeated on the opposite 
side. 


WRITING-CASE FOR TRAVELING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





A very suitable birth-day, Christmas, or New and, accordingly, we give a new and pretty of, 





here, so that our fair readers may have time to 
copy it before Christmas. The materials are 
very simple, heing merely a round pen-box, 
some gray linen, red thread or black silk, black 
elastic, two black buttons, and gum-arabic. 

The box measures eleven inches in length, and 
six inches in circumference. It contains divi- 
sions for an inkstand (which must, of course, 
close with a spring lid,) and other writing uten- 
sil. Those of our readers not sufficiently skilled 
in pasteboard work to make this box, could have 
it made to order at a very trifling expense. A 
straight piece of pray linen, fourteen inches long 
and eleven inches wide, embroidered with black 
silk, forms the roll-cover. It must be firmly 
pasted on to the box. A blotting-book, with soft 
cover, between the leaves of which writing-paper 
and envelopes are placed, is rolled in. Two 
elastic loops, each six and a half inches long, 
and two black buttons, close the writing-case 


Year's gift would be a writing-case for traveling ; } when rolled up. 





CROCHET EDGING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





This edging is worked in the width. 
ist Row: * One chain, one picot (of five chain, 





one double.) Repeat from * eight times more. 


One single into the one chain between the second 
and third picots, one picot, one single between 


the first and second picots, one picot, one single 
into the first worked chain. 

2nd Row: Twelve chain, one double-treble 
between the first and second picots, * seven 
chain, one double-treble between the two next 
picots. Repeat from * eight times more. Twelve 
chain, one single into the first worked chain at 
at the beginning. Now, under nine of the first 
worked twelve chain, work twelve double, twelve 
chain. Repeat from the beginning; but in all 
patterns after the first, only three instead of 
twelve chain will be required after the last worked 
treble. It is then jomed by one single to the 
ninth stitch of the first worked twelve chain of 
previous pattern. A line oft wenty-four double 
is then continued. 
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LARGH, WARM WINTER BASQUE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





One of our subscribers having asked for a 
pattern of a large, warm winter basque, with 
sleeves, and to cover the hips, we give the fol- 
lowing. It is done in Brioche stitch, which is, 
wool forward, slip a stitch, knit two together. 
The same backward and forward. 

The materials are nine skeins of claret, or any 
other color, fleecy, No. 8 ping, 4 thread, 4 skeins 
of gray fleecy. 

Cast on 238 stitches; that is, 234 for 78 ribs, 
and 4 over, 2 on each side, to be knitted plain. 

Knit a plain row, take off 14 stitches on to a 
string each side. 

Knit 18 rows, taking up 1 stitch off the string 
every row; when every 8rd stitch is taken up, 
knit the three as 1 rib. 

Knit 31 ribs, decrease a rib (by taking 8 stitches 
together, pass the last stitch of the last rib over, ) 
knit 1 rib, decrease a rib. 

Knit 23 ribs, decrease a rib, knit 1 rib, de- 
crease a rib, knit 21 ribs, 

Knit 14 rows. 

Knit 22 ribs, decrease a rib, knit 1 rib, de- 
crease a rib, knit 24 ribs, decrease, knit 1 rib, 
decrease, knit 22 ribs. 
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Knit 12 rows. 


Knit 21 ribs, decrease, knit 1 rib, decrease, 
knit 22 ribs, decrease, knit 1 rib, decrease, 
knit 21 ribs. 

Knit 8 rows. ‘ 

Knit 20 ribs, decrease, knit 1 rib, decrease, 
knit 20 ribs, decrease, knit 1 rib, decrease, 
knit 20 ribs. 

Knit 8 rows. 

Knit 19 ribs, decrease, knit 1 rib, decrease, 
knit 18 ribs, decrease, knit I rib, decrease, knit 
19 ribs. 

Knit 8 rows. 

Knit 18 ribs, decrease, knit I rib, decrease, 
knit 16 ribs, decrease, knit a rib, decrease, knit 
18 ribs. 

Knit 8 rows. 

Knit 17 ribs, decrease, knit 1 rib, decrease, 
decrease every alternate rib 7 times, decrease, 
knit 1 rib, decrease, knit 17 ribs. 

Knit 14 rows. 

Knit 18 ribs, increase (by picking up the 2 back 
stitches on the left hand needle, thread forward, slip 
1, knit 1,) knit 7 ribs, increase, knit 18 ribs. 

Knit 14 rows. 


STRIPE 


IN ROMAN EMBROIDERY. 








Knit 18 ribs, increase, knit 9 ribs, 
knit 18 ribs. 

Knit 14 rows. 
| Knit 18 ribs, increase, knit 11 ribs, 
knit 18 ribs. 

Knit 12 rows. 

Knit 4 ribs, increase, knit 41 ribs, 
knit 4 ribs. 

Knit 2 rows. 

Knit 19 ribs, increase, knit 13 ribs, 
knit 19 ribs. 

Knit 6 rows. 

Knit 5 ribs, increase, knit 438 ribs, 
knit 5 ribs. 

Knit 8 rows. 

Knit 6 ribs, increase, knit 14 ribs, 
knit 15 ribs, increase, knit 14 ribs, 
knit 6 ribs, 

Knit 8 rows. 

Knit 7 ribs, increase, knit 45 ribs, 
knit 7 ribs. 

Knit 5 rows. 

Knit 16 ribs, cast off 3 ribs for arm-hole, in- 
crease, knit 17 ribs, increase, knit 8 ribs, cast 
off 3 ribs, knit 16 ribs. 


increase, 


increase, 


increase, 


increase, 


increase, 


increase, 
increase, 


increase, 


Take off the fronts on to a string. 

Knit 12 rows. 

Knit 8 ribs, increase, knit 19 ribs, increase, 
knit 3 ribs. 

Knit 16 rows. 

Increase 1 rib each side, and knit 16 more 
rows. 

Knit 2 stitches, pull the Ist over the 2nd, knit 
a stitch, pass the 2nd over the 8rd, finish the 
row, and knit the odd stitch into the last rib; 
do this 10 times, that is, at the beginning of each 
row; this will make 20 rows, leaying 9 ribs in 
the middle for the neck. 

Take up the fronts. 

Knit 28 rows. Increase a rib. 

Knit 16 rows. 

Decrease at the side nearest the shoulder 3 
ribs; then decrease equally both sides, till to a 
point. 

Lor the Sleeves. —Cast on 81 stitches, knit 22 
rows, increase a rib at the beginning of the row. 
Knit 60 rows, decrease the last rib of the 60th 
row, knit 22 rows. 

Finish with 5 rows of gray fleecing, in shades, 
working long stitches in crochet. 
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We give, here, a new and pretty design for 
astripe in Roman embroidery, to be used for 
borders of cushions, covers, etc., etc. The ma- 
terials generally employed for this embroidery 
are holland and purse-silk the color of the hol- 
land. A tracing must first be made on tracing 
or tissue paper; then this paper must be placed 
upon the holland, and the tracing made upon it 





be marked over with a pencil or other point. 
The outlines are all worked with button-hole 
stitch ; the scallops at the edge are thickly run 
out with darning cotton (which must be pre- 
viously dipped into coffee to dye it the color of 
the holland,) and button-holed with silk. When 
the work is completed, the superfluous parts are 
cut away. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“PerEeRsON” For 1873.—We call attention to our Pros- 
pectus for 1873, to be found on the last page of the cover. 
We claim there that this Magazine is better and cheaper than 
any periodical of its kind. Our enormous edition, exceeding 
that of any lady’s book in the world, enables us to offer 
“ Peterson” at these unprecedentedly low rates; for we find 
by experience that a small profit on a large cirenlation is 
more remunerative than a large profit on a small one. 

Tt will be seen that we have three classes of clubs for 1873, 
and that the prices for the larger are reduced to meet the times. 
For one class the premium is our new and costly mezzotint. 
For another class it is an extra copy of the Magazine for 
1873. So many persons, both this year and last, have asked 
for a club, or clubs, the premium for which should be the maga- 
zine alone, that we haye concluded to meet what seems to 
be a general demand; and to such clubs we can of course 
afford to put “ Peterson” lower, than to clubs where we give tivo 
premiums, Wor a third jclass of clubs, the premium will be 
Tn all these 
clubs, the price to the subscriber decreases in proportion to 


both an extra copy and the new mezzotint. 


the number in the club, an inducement we hold out in order 
to stimulate the getting up of large clubs. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” ifits merits are fairly presented. The best 
We in- 


Be the firstin the field. A specimen will be 


way to present these merits is to exhibit a number. 
vite comparison. 
sent, gratis, if written for, 


Canrye Noruie ror Dress—A New York editor said, 
the other day, that one of the merits of an Englishwoman 
was that she cared nothing for dress., This is on a par with 
a good deal of other nonsense that comes from the pens of 
men, when they attempt to write about the sex. Any one 
who has been in England, knows that English women ab- 
solutely seem to haye no taste at all for dress. They are, 
almost universally, dowdy-looking. In traveling, they wear 
old dinner-dresses and dirty white gloves, instead of the 
pretty and fresh costumes that their American sisters do. 
They mix colors in the absurdest way even in a ball-dress. 
They spend quite as much money as others spend on dress, 
only they do not know how to spend it. If this New York 
writer has a wife, or sister, and she was to dress as most Eng- 
lishwomen dress, he would be horrified. He would be too 
ignorant, probably, to tell what was the matter: but he 
would feel that his wife, or sister, had suddenly grown ugly. 
A becoming dress does wonders for a woman. As it is an 
affectation to pretend not to wish to look well, so it is folly 
not to wish for becoming dresses, provided they are within 
one’s means. Just as a neat, prettily-furnished parlor is a 
proof, that she, who presides there, is cultivated and re- 
fined, so a tasteful dress renders her who wears it greatly 
more attractive, and in the very highest sense. When a hus- 
band comes home at night, and his wife has on a fresh and 
becoming dress, it makes her seem prettier than ever in his 
eyes, even when he does not know the reason. It is not a 
merit, it is a fault, in a woman, to be indifferent to dress. 
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A New Sryze or Dresstne THE Harr, as we haye remarked 
in preceding numbers, has been attempted in Paris. It does 
away with the long chignon at the back of the head, and 
brings the hair very high up, in a fashion something like 
that of forty years ago. In some cases a comb is used. We 
give, in the front of the number, two illustrations of this 
new style, one with a comb, and one without it. We do not 
think this style becoming, except to ladies with very short 
necks; and we hardly believe it will take. Nevertheless, we 
feel bound to record it, and even to give engravings of it; 
but in nine cases out of ten, it will make a lady look uglier 
than if she wore a long chignon, or had a curl or two hang- 
ing down her neck. We give, on another page, in the front 
of the number, two illustrations of another new style, which 
we consider far more becoming generally. Meantime woe 
may add, that, in the high coiffure of which we spoke first, 
the chignon is short, as will be seen from the illustration, 
and very full at the sides, with large rouleaux, which are 
fastened under a tortoiseshell comb, having large balls at 
the top. The bottom of the chignon terminates with short 
ringlets. The rouleaux can be made from the natural 
growth of hair, if there is sufficient, and the curls only added. 
In the other coiffure, on the same page, no comb is used, 
but the hair is finished off instead with thick rouleaux. It 
is more difficult to arrange, however, than the preceding 
one, on account of the number of rouleaux. 


Murvat Forsesrance is the only security for happiness, 
either in the family circle or in the world out of doors. If 
you lay a single stick of wood on the hearth, and apply fire 
to it, it will go out; put on another, and they burn ; add half 
a dozen, and you will have a grand conflagration. There are 
other fires subject to the same condition. If one member of 
a family gets into a passion, and is let alone, he will cool 
down, and, possibly, get ashamed, and repent. But oppose 
temper to temper, pile on the fuel, draw others into the 
scrape, and let one harsh word be followed by another, and 
there will soon be a blaze which will wrap them all in its 
fiery passion. Well has the Scripture said :—* A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” 


“Tue Gems or Art.”—We have often been asked to pub- 
lish a selection of the best engravings that haye appeared in 
“Peterson.” We shall do so accordingly next year, and will 
send it, as a premium to persons gelting up clubs, if they prefer 
it, instead of the large-sized engraving, “Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem.” The book will be called “The Gems of 
Art,” and will contain twenty-five of our best steel plates. 
By getting up enough clubs, you can earn, not only an extra 
copy, but also the premium picture and the * Gems.” 


Fautr Finprve seems to be the especial prerogative of 
some people. Praise anything, no matter what,’ and they 
will always confront you with a “but.” It really appears to 
hurt them when you take pleasure in admiring anything, 
Sometimes they object because they think such a course 
argues an experience and observation wider and more fas- 
tidious than your own; but more often itis a petulant habit, 
springing from envy or jealousy. 

Save A Dorian by subscribing to “Peterson.” All the 
other first-class magazines are so much dearer, that even 
full-price subscribers, who pay us two dollars, get this maga- 
zine cheaper than they can get others, not so good, in clubs_ 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





think, one of the most popular we have ever had engraved. 
The subject is “Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem,” after a 
yery celebrated picture, by Sir Charles Eastlake, President 
of the Royal Academy, It represents Christ sitting, with his } 
disciples, on an elevated spot that overlooks Jerusalem, and 
ny 


Our New Premium Mezzorint For 1873 will prove, we 
$ 
{ 


as he gazes down on the doomed city, uttering the memor- 
able words, in which he foretells its fall and the calamities } 
that would come upon its inhabitants. The picture is en- 
graved in mezzotint, a method even more generally liked 
than line engraving, because the lights and shadows come 
out so much more prominently. The picture is impressive 
and grand beyond description; while the subject is one that 
appeals to every human heart, We hope to introduce this 
beautiful engraving into tens of thousands of houscholds. It 
is far preferable, we think, to “ Bessie’s Birth-Day,” or “ Wash- 
ington at Trenton,” or to the “Bunyan” mezzotints, fine 
as they are. We will send it, postage paid, carefully wrapped 
ona roller. When framed and hung up, it will be an orna- 
ment to any parlor. A little exertion in getting subscribers 
for “ Peterson” will entitle any person to a copy of this 
valuable engraving gratis. See our unprecedented offers in 
the “ Prospectus for 1873.” on the last page of the cover. 

For Two Donnars AND A Hanr we will send a copy of 
“Peterson” for 1873, and also a copy of our new premium 
engraving. Other magazines, not so good as this, charge 
three, or even four, dollars, when they send their premium 
engraving, and also a copy for one year. “ Peterson’s” is 
always the cheapest as well as best. 

Our Street ENeRrAvrne, this month, is from an original 
picture, never before engraved, The artist, an American, 
is one of the most ceiebrated in his line. 


Tr 1s Nor rHz Mosr Demonstrative of our friends who 
care most about us. Scores of people wish us well, who do 
not feel impelled to stop us in the street and say so. 


THERE Is No INVESTMENT pays so well as civility. It is 
putting out kind words and courteous manners at com- 
pound interest. 


We W111 SeEnp, as heretofore, three copies of “ Peterson,” 
for one year, for $4.50, provided no premium is asked. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Middlemarch: A Story of Provincial Life. By George Eliot. 
Qvols., 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers —The author of 
this new work of fiction is as incontestably at the head of 
living novelists, as Sir Walter Scott was at the head of the 
novelists and romance writers of the last generation. Her 
* Adam Bede,” followed so quickly by “The Mill on the 
Floss,” established her ascendency almost as suddenly, and 
quite as decisively, as “Childe Harold” did Lord Byron’s, 
In the present story, the first volume of which is before us, 
we recognize the same insight into character, the same pro- 
found sympathy with human nature, and the same artistic 
handling, which distinguished her earlier works. Perhaps 
she is not quite so exuberant and fresh; but to make up for 
this, she is more finished, It was so with Miss Bronte, 
whose “Shirley” and “ Villette” are preferred, by persons of 
fastidious taste, to her “ Jane Eyre.” We know no prose- 
writer, in the English tongue, who, so to speak, is so Shaks- 
perian as Mrs. Lewes, or, as she calls herself, George Dliot. 
This is high praise, higher than many will accord to her; 
but we are sure that it will be the verdict of posterity. 
The present volume is uniform with the very handsome 
library edition of George Tliot’s works, which the Messrs. 
Harper are issuing, and of which we haye so often spoken 
in terms of praise. 
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At the Altar. From the German of E. Werner. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co—The German novelists are 
becoming more popular, every year, in this country, if we 
may judge by the number and excellence of the translations 
that appear from them. Pre-eminent among the publishers, 
who have favored the reading community with these works, 
is the enterprising firm which has just issued this excellent 
story. The “Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” “Gold Elsie,” “ The 
Old Countess,” etc., etc., were worthy precursors of the fiction 
now before us. The taste with which these works have been 
selected, and the excellence of the translations, are subjects 
of general remark; and “At The Altar” will, in both par- 
ticulars, we think, hold its own with its predecessors, 


The Vicar's Daughter. By George MacDonald. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—This is a sequel to “ Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood,” and “The Seaboard Parish.” It is 
hardly, however, equal to either of those fictions, at least, 
in literary merit, and is inferior to ‘‘ Alec Forbes,” or “ Ro- 
bert Falconer,” which we regard as the best of this author’s 
works. Mr. MacDonald, as he grows older, gets more di- 
dactic, a merit in a sermon, but not exactly one in a novel. 
The pure and elevated tone in which he always writes, how- 
ever, will make Mr. MacDonald's fictions welcome, at all 
times, in the family circle. 

Unawares. By the author of “ The Rose Garden.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers—There has been such a 
run on sensational novels, since Miss Braddon and others 
began to debauch the public taste, that it is quite a relief to 
read a book like this. What highly spiced dishes are to the 
table, sensational novels are to the literary palate. They 
destroy, while they stimulate. In short, they are a sort of 
intellectuai dram-drinking, and the sooner their day is over, 
the better it will be for us all. We like the present story 
even better than “The Rose-Garden,” 

The Chevalier, By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol.,8 vo, Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A new edition of the sixth, and 
concluding novel, in that remarkable series, “ The Memoirs 
of a Physician.” If that novel is the best, as many critics 
maintain, which abounds most with incident, then the fic- 
tions of Dumas are unrivaled, and then also this is one of 
the best even of his many good stories. 

Litlle Folk Life. By Gail Hamilton. 1 vol., 16 mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers—A book for girls, and an unusu- 
ally good one. Webelieve the author was once a school- 
teacher, which accounts for her familiarity with the minds 
of children, and explains many of the merits of the work 
before us, 

Michal Farady. By J. H. Gladstone. 1 vol., 16 mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers——In this neat little volume we 
have an enthusiastic, yet discriminating, notice of the late 
Michael Farady. Perhaps the most interestiug portions of 
the volume are those which give us glimpses of Farady’s 
domestic life. 

Ombra, By Mrs. Oliphant. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers —A re-print of the last novel by the author of 
“Katie Stewart,’ etc., etc. It is better than “ Madonna 
Mary,” and some others of her later works, but not so good 
as “The Perpetual Curate,” and her earlier efforts generally, 


The Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens, 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—One of the “ Harper’s House- 
hold Edition” of this famous author, which combines cheap- 
ness and neatness in an unusual degree. No less than fifty- 
four illustrations by Thomas Worth embellish the text. 

A Smaller School History of the United States, By David Scott. 
1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Harper d& Brothers—An unusually 
meritorious work, bringing the history down to 1872, and 
made more valuable by numerous maps and engravings. 

The Maid of Sker. By R. D. Blackmore. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—A reprint of a spirited novel, that 
has been running through “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” It is 
a cheap edition, in double-column octavo. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. 


Hear THE NEwspapers.—lIf you are getting up a club, it 
may help you to have some opinions of the newspapers, as to 
the merit of “Peterson” as compared with other magazines. 
We have, perhaps, a thousand notices of the last two num- 
bers; but have only room for a few. The Grayville (Ill.) Re- 
publican says :— No family can afford to be without it. Its 
literary contents are unsurpassed.” The Danville (N. Y.) 
Adyertiser says :— Takes the lead of the two dollar maga- 
zines, and excels many three dollar publications.” Says the 
West Lebanon (Ind.) Adyance, “ No other two dollar maga- 
zine in the country can compare with this one. It is equal 
to the best three dollar magazine.” The Fort Madison (Iowa) 
Democrat says :—* The fashions are exquisite, and the work- 
table department, and household receipts, are worth more 
than the subscription price.” The Cahoka (Mo.) Gazette 
says:—* The cheapest good magazine now published.’ The 
Whitehall (N. Y.) News says:—“The double-size fashion- 
plates are uxequaled, while the cuts for children, etc., are 
unsurpassed.” The Fonda (N. Y.) Democrat says:—‘ The 
steel, colored, fashion plates are a specialty. ‘Peterson’s’ 


is unquestionably the cheapest of the really good maga- 
zines.” 

Toe QueEN or Sewryc-Macuines.—The beautiful rooms 
of the Wilson Sewing-Machine Company haye become one 
of the most popular business places of the city. The won- 
derful popularity and efficiency of the machine, its perfect 
adaptation to all kinds of family sewing, and the ease with 
which it operates, make it a prime favorite in every family 
that it has ever entered. It is the cheapest, and in all re- 
spects the best, sewing-machine ever offered to the people. 
Salesroom at 1309 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
all other cities in the United States. The company want 
agents in country towns, 

EXAmpne ror rae LApres.—Mrs. Dlizabeth A. Monaghan, 
of Brooklyn, N, Y., has used her Wheeler & Wilson Machine 
since 1861. During the war she stitched forty blouses a day 
of eight hours, averaging $16 a week; since then she has 
stitched from thirty to thirty-six linen coats aday. Last 
year, in three months, she stitched 1274 linen coats, earning 
$186.46, besides doing her own housework, and tending her 
baby. She would use no other Machine. 

Hoauerst Typr or Ant.—The Cherry Valley (N. Y.) Gazette 
says of Peterson’s magazine:—‘ Although this is really a 
lady’s book, it is not the less worthy of the perusal of the 
general reader. Its illustrations are specimens of the highest 
type of art, and the reading matter contained in its fascinat- 
ing pages is from the pens of writers of acknowledged merit 
and of high repute in the literary world.” 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices, “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s Macaztne, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Canuron, Adver- 
tising Agent, No. 39 Park Row, New York. 

Our Srext Eneravines.—The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Argus 
says :-— Peterson’s is unrivaled for its steel engravings, and 
the September number is no exception, unless on the score 
of superior beauty; for ‘The Hollow Oak’ is worthy of the 
most expensive frame that could be made, and is certainly 
worth far more than the charge for the entire monthly copy.” 


CuEapest AND Best.—The Goshen (N. Y.) Argus says:— 


“That ‘Peterson’s’ is the cheapest good magazine published 
is a fact that cannot be disputed.” 


ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM, LIVEZEY, M.D, 


No. XI.—Drseases or Inrancy.—( Continued.) 


We would once more impress upon the mind of the mo- 
ther, that a large majority of the ailments incident to early 
infancy is the result of mismanagement in regard to nursing, 
diet, dress, exposure, and the giving of too much medicine, 

No ailment is so frequent in infancy as “ colic,” and none 
that can be so clearly traced to imprudence and frequency 
of nursing or feeding the infant, as the case may be, and 
none so absolutely under the control of the mother. 

With care and the exercise of prudence in respect to these 
matters, we believe it quite possible that all might rear 
“good babies,” without the aid of catnip, ginger, or soot 
teas, or the more mischievous drugs called “ drops.” 

The late Professor T. D. Mitchell, of this city, frequently 
affirmed that mills of assafoetida was the only suitable or re- 
quired medicine in cases of infantile colic, with the aid of 
which he (or his wife) had satisfactorily raised a large family. 

The practice so rife everywhere, and in every station of 
life, of feeding children with candies, rich cakes, and, as soon 
as they can sit up, or be tied up in a high chair at the table, 
to have a “little of everything” put into their mouths— 
thus early depraving their appetites—is most censurable ; 
and when colie results,as it must necessarily do, it is re- 
lieved, or endeavored so to be, by arresting digestion, and 
holding indigestible substances within the alimentary canal, 
by the giving of “drops’—that is, paragoric, Godfrey’s Cor- 
dial, and the like. That this course is censurable and most 
suicidal, must be apparent to every thinking mind. The 
action of “ drops,” or preparations containing opium, is more 
uncertain on the infant than the adult. Hence even the 
smallest quantities have not unfrequently produced the 
most unexpected and even fatal results. Innumerable cases 
are scattered throught the medical records, which show that 
death has been occasioned by a few drops, or an ordinary 
dose of Godfrey’s Cordial, Dolby’s Carminitive, paragoric, 
Jaudanum, ete. Four drops of the latter proved fatal to 
children a few months old. One and two drops haye de- 
stroyed infants. These unhappy results arise from two 
causes: First, in the young subject, tbe brain and nervous 
system are much more impressible; the circulation is much 
more rapid; and hence the greater tendency to determina- 
tion to the head, and convulsions as the result. 

In consequence of these peculiarities, teething, worms, or 
irritating matters in the intestines, are frequently followed 
by convulsions. Tustead of giving “ drops,” therefore, to re- 
lieve colic of infants, or, more strictly speaking, to blunt the 
sensibility of the child, crude matters should be removed by 
the mildest means, by castor or sweet oil; and then more 
prudence be manifested in nursing and feeding. 

There is another condition of the infant or child, in which 
“drops” are resorted to, which is fraught with great danger: 
it is the state of exhaustion which arise from continued 
diarrhoea and other bowel complaints. If such diseases per- 
sist, the head is very apt to become affected, and if any pre- 
paration containing landanum now be given, with a view to 
checking the intestinal discharges, not unfrequently insen- 
sibility will gradually creap over the little sufferer, and in a 
short time death is the result of this imprudence. In the 
exhausted state brought on by this disease, the system suc- 
cumbs much more readily to the narcotic effects of this 
article than it does in other conditions of the system. Hence 
the error committed, Lastly, there is always an uncertainty 
as to the strength ef all these preparations. and undue caution 
should be used in reference to administering landanum that 
has been in the house for a length of time, particularly if 
not well corked, or if it presents any deposition or sediment. 

The use and abuse of emetics (particularly “ Hive Syrup”) 
and purgatives, will conclude these papers. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. } Apple Custard—Take a pint of boiled apples, and mash 

In the Middle States the season for gardening is drawing to them as fine as possible. Add the yolks of six and the whites 

a close; indeed it is limited to the preservation of roots, and } of three eggs, well-beaten; one teacupful of cream, a little 

the hardier vegetables, for winter use, and such operations : rose-water, some nutmeg, cinnamon, and a small lump 
: 





as may be preparatory to another season. Now is a good of butter. Mix all together, and sweeten it well. Then 
time to transplant Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, etc. make a goed crust. Pour in the mixture, and bake in an 
On loamy and light land, we prefer decidedly fall planting; oven. 

on heavy soil, or where the subsoil is clay, thus retaining 
the moisture near the surface, spring may be a more fayor- 
able season—and it is also generally esteemed the best for 


Oustard Pie—Take the yolks of three eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and one of flour, beat hard; then flavor, 
and add two teacupfuls of milk, and bake. ‘To the whites of 
evergreens. three eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, add two tablespoonfuls of 

Asparagus, beds winter dress. Beets, dig and store. Cub- } sugar,and flayor, When the pie is done, spread eyenly oyer 
bages, place in safe quarters Carrots, dig and store. Celery, ; it, and set it in the oven for a few minutes. 
earth up finally. Drain vacant grounds, if needful. Horse- Potato Custard (for Pastry).—A cupful of mashed potatoes, 


Radish, dig and store for convenience. Onions, in store eX- } four eggs, as much sugar as you like, enough milk to mix it, 
amine. Parsnips, dig for convenient access. Salsify, ditto, etc. } and flavor with essence of lemon. 


Tu the South the garden work is ample to occupy attention. 
Peas, sow; if they escape the frost, they will be ready for 
use in April. For sowing at this season, we recommend 
Tom Thunb ; it seldom rises over twelve inches, is an abun- 
dant bearer, and is withal quite early; also McLean's Little 
Gem, a pea of similar habit, but superior in quality. It, as 
well as the Tom Thumb, seems to be admirably adapted to 
autumn sowing in the South where, on apprehended frost, 
protection may be giyen; it is also equally well suited to 
early spring planting for the same reason, and if planted on 


} 
4 
5 
| SOUPS. 
ground manured excessively high, will yield as much to 7 


Veal Soup—Take a knuckle of veal, put it in a pot, with 
four quarts of water, and add a teaspoonful of salt to each 
quart. Pare and slice three onions, four turnips, two car- 
rots, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a small portion of celery. 
Let the veal boil one hour,.then add the aboye vegetables. 
When they are tender, strain the soup. Put it in the pot 
they were boiled in, thicken the soup with some flour mixed 
smoothly with a little water, and add a little parsley, finely 
chopped. Make some dumplings of a teaspoonful of butter, 
to two of flour, and milk and water enough to make a very 
soft dough. Drop them into the boilingsoup. They should 
be about as large as a walnut when they are put in, Dish 
the meat with the vegetables around it. Drawn butter may 
be served with it, or any other meat sauce. 


given quantity of land as any Pea known to us. Cabbage, if 
plants remain, set out. Onions, plant. Oelery, blanch. Salad, 
sow on sheltered spots. Radishes, sow; if frost kills them, it 
is only a little labor lost. Plenty of Landreth’s seeds are to 
be had. Try again, 


Nourishing Broth—Get a set of fowl giblets, wipe them well 
over with a wet cloth, then put them into cold water, and 
wash them thoroughly. Drain off this water, and put tho 
giblets into two quarts of water, and allow them to simmer 
yery gently, till it is reduced to one quart, then strain off the 
liquor. This broth is very nourishing and strengthening 
for invalids. What is ‘usually called a “set” of giblets con- 
sists of the feet, head, liver, and gizzard; but at the poul- 
terers they generally sell more than one set together, and, 
probably more than one would be required to make the 
broth sufficiently strong. The head, neck, and feet are alone 
used to make nourishing broth. Some salt is usually put in, 
and certainly much more than one set is required to make 
a quart of broth. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Aa Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 

DESSERTS. 

Mince Meats—Three pounds of raisins, stoned, three 
pounds of currants, three pounds of beef-suct, chopped fine, 
one pound of bread-crumbs, three-quarters of a pound of 
mixed candied peel, one anda half pounds of fillet of beef, 
previously cooked. Salt, sugar, spices, and ginger to taste. 
Bach ingredient to be chopped up separately, and very fine. 
Mix all well together, and take especial care that the beef is 
well mixed with the other ingredients, Moisten witha bot- 
tle of brandy, and stir occasionally. 


A Good and Cheap Soup.—Cut in slices four pounds lean 
beef or mutton, fry them brown, and lay them with their 
gravy in the stew-pan; cut six carrots, and as many turnips 
in slices (the latter may only be quartered) three tolerably 
sized onions, two tablespoonfuls of black pepper, whole, and 
two heads of celery, with their green tops on; let if boil, and 
then simmer till the meat is reduced to a pulp; strain it, 
and serve with or without vegetables. 


Another-—Half a pound of candied peel, cut in delicate 
slices, then chopped, half a pound of blanched almonds, 
chopped, two wineg}assfuls of brandy. Mix well together 
with a wooden spoon, and put the mince-meat, well pressed 
down, into a covered jar, tied over very well. The mince- 
meat should be made some days before it is wanted, and | 
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when about to be used, a little more brandy should be stirred 


MEATS. 
into it. 


To Cook Cold Meais.—Boil slightly some maccaroni in 
milk; line a shape with it; have ready some finely-minced 
cold meat, and a nice flayoring of onion and pieces of mac- 


caroni; put all together in the shape, and boil half an 
hour, 


2. Mince the meat fine, with a little fat, and season with 
pepper, salt, and chopped herbs; have ready some nice puff 
paste, put the meat into small rolls, or one large one, and 
bake for half an hour; or patties may be made by baking 
the same in amall patty-pans. A leg of mutton will cut 
nicely into two or eyen three joints, and the same can be 
done with sirloin or ribs of beef; the latter are very nice, 
boned and rolled, either stewed or roasted. Too much 
twice-cooked meat is very unwholesome for any one, espe- 
cially for children, 


Another—Quarter of an ounce of fine salt, half an ounce of 
mixed spice, three pounds of moist sugar, three pounds of 
well-cleaned currants; two pounds of stoned raisins, chop- 
ped, two and a half pounds of beef suet, finely chopped. The 
thinnest peel of two lemons and their juice. Two pounds of 
apples, baked to a pulp, and weighed when cold. 

Crean Pudding —Six tablespoonfuls of flour, one quart of 
milk, three eggs, one teacupful of sugar, and salt; take a 
little of the milk and stir with the flour, to make a batter, 
and boil the remainder. When the milk boils, add the bat- 
ter, and when sufficiently cooked, take it off, and stir in the 
egos, beaten. Sift a part of tho sugar in the pudding-dish, 
then pour in the pudding, and put-the rest of the sugar on 
top. Flavor to taste, and cover tightly until cold, 


en 
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8. Mince some cold meat very fine; cut an onion in very 
fine slices ; put the onion in a sauce-pan with a piece of but- 
ter, fry it brown, then put in the meat, and some curry 
powder. Mix this well in the sauce-pan, with some milk, so 
that it is not dry; let it simmer a few minutes over the fire; 
then take two eggs, beat them up, put the meat in a pie- 
dish, and then pour the eggs over it. Bake in a slow oven. 

4. Mince the cold meat finely, and if very dry add a little 
fat bacon with some parsley and a little onion. Soak a large 
thick slice of bread in water, squeeze the water from it, and 
put the bread to the meat; add two raw eggs, pepper, salt, 
and a little grated nutmeg; mix all well together, make into 
small balls like forcemeat; fry in dripping, and serve hot 
with brown gravy. 

5. Peel, then pare a few potatoes as you would peel an 
apple; fry in butter, with pepper and salt, till they are a 
nice brown color, and place them on a dish over some slices 
of beef or mutton, which should be nicely seasoned and 
broiled. 

How to Cook Partridges—In making partridges ready for 
rousting, leave the heads on, and turn them under the lelt 
wings; cur off the tops of the toes, but do not remoye the 
legs. Before a proper fire, twenty minutes’ roasting will be 
ample for young partridges. After being shot, these birds 
should not be kept longer than from two days toa week, 
The plumage js occasionally allowed to remain upon the 
heads of the red partridges, in which case the heads require 
to be wrapped in paper. 

Resurrection Pie.—Mince the cold meat finely, put into a 
stew-pan with a small piece of butter, some stock, a dessert- 
spoonful of flour, pepper, salt, and the juice of a lemon; stir 
all over the fire till thoroughly hot through. Line a soup- 
plate with pastry, put in the mixture, cover with pastry, and 
bake. It is best eaten hot, but is also very good cold. 


PICKLES, 


To Pickle Onions—Scald one gallon of small onions in 
salt and water of the strength to bear an egg. Only just let 
them boil, strain them off, and peel them after they are 
scalded, place them in a jar, and cover them with the best 
cold vinegar. The next day pour the vinegar off, add two 
ounces of bruised ginger, one ounce of white pepper, two 
ounces of flour of mustard-seed, half an ounce chillies; boil 
them twenty minutes, turn all together, boiling hot, to the 
onions; let them remain ten days, turn the vinegar out again 
boil as before, turn them hot on the onions again, They 
will be ready for use as soon as quite cold, 


To Pickle Nusturtiums.—Take a quart of nasturtiums, and 
throw them into cold salt and water, in which let them re- 
main—changing the water three times at least—three days 
and nights. Then lay them in a sieve to drain, and rub them 
perfectly dry between cloths. Take one quart of white wine 
vinegar, quarter of an ounce of mace, quarter of av ounce of 
nutmeg, half an ounce of white peppercorns; one sliced 
eschalot, one ounce common salt. Boil them ten minutes ; 
skim well, and when nearly cold, pour the whole oyer the 
fruit placed in jars, and tie them close, The nasturtiums 
should be gathered within a week after the blossoms have 
fallen off. 


To Pickle Mushrooms —To preserve the flavor, buttons must 
be rubbed with a piece of flannel and salt, and from the 
larger ones take out the red inside, for when they are black 
they will not do, being too old. Throw a little salt over, and. 
put them into a stew-pan with some mace and white pepper ; 
as the liquor comes out, shake them well, and simmer them 
over a gentle fire till all of itbe dried into them again; then 
putas much vinegar into the pan as will cover them 3 Make 
it warm, and then put all into glass jars or bottles, and tie 
down with a bladder, They will keep two years, and are 
delicious, 
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Tomato Catchup—Take ripe tomatoes, slice them, put a 
layer into a jar, sprinkle salt on it; add another layer, and 
more salt, and so on till your jar is full. Put the jarin a 
warm place fer three days, stirring the contents occasionally ; 
then let them alone for twelve days, till a thick scum gathers 
over them. Now strain the juice from the tomatoes, and boil 
it with spices in the proportions allowed for mushroom cat- 
chup, Bottle when cold, and seal up the corks. After three 
months, strain it, and boll it again with fresh spice, when it 
will keep good for a year or two. 


CAKES, 


Yule Cule—Take one pound of fresh butter, one pound of 
sugar, one and a half pounds of flour, two pounds currants, 
a glass of brandy, one pound of sweetmeats, two ounces of 
sweet almonds, ten eggs, one quarter of an ounce of cinna- 





}mon, Melt the butter to a cream, putin the sugar, Stir 


till quite light, adding a little allspice and pounded cinna- 
mon, Ina quarter of an hour take the yolks of the eggs, 
and work them in two or three at a time, and the whites of 
the same must by this time be beaten into a strong snow, 
quite ready to work in. As the paste must not stand to 
chill the butter, or it will be heavy, work in the whites gra- 
dually, then add the orange-peel, lemon, and citron, cut in 
fine stripes, and the currants, which must be mixed in well 
with the almonds; then add the sifted flour, and a glass of 
brandy. Bake this cake in a tin hoop in a hot oven, for 
three hours, and put twelve sheets of paper under it to keep 
it from burning. 


Plum Cake—One and a half pounds of butter, beaten to a 
cream, and three-quarters of a pound of sugar, finely pow- 
dered. These must be beaten together until white and 
smooth. Take six eggs, the whites and yolks to be beaten 
separately. When the whites are beaten to a stiffsnow, and 
ready to put to the cake, mix in the yolks, then add them to 
the butter. Beat it enough to mix them. Add to it one 
pound of flour, and one pound of currants. Do not beat it 
too much after you put in the flour, Let it stand in a cold 
place for two hours. Bake it for about an hour and a half. 


Tea Cakes.—Put two pounds of flour into a basin, with a 
teaspoonful of salt. Rub in three-quarters of a pound of 
butter, Beat an egg, and in it crumble a piece of German 
yeast the size of a walnut; add these to the flour with enough 
warm milk to make the whole into a smooth paste, and 
Knead it well. Punt it near the fire to rise, and when well 
risen, form it into cakes, Place them on tins, let them stand 
near the fire for a few minutes; put them into a moderate 
oven, and bake them for halfan honr, They should be but- 
tered and eaten hot. 


Queen Cake.—Wash one pound of butter in a little orange- 
flower water, and beat it to a cream with a wooden spoon; 
add to itone pound of finely-powdered loaf-sugar, and mix in 
by degrees eight eggs, well beaten; one pound of flour, dried 
and sifted, three-quarters of a pound of currants, a little nut- 
meg, and two ounces of bitter almonds, pounded, must then 
be stirred in, adding, last of all, a wineglassful of brandy, 
Beat the whole well together for an hour, and bake in small 
buttered tins in a brisk oven, 


Princess Oukes—Half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
sugar, one pound of rice-flour, six eggs, one gill of sweet 
wine, one teaspoonful of caraway-seeds, one teaspoonful of 
soda, and aguarterof a pound of raisins. Add water sufficient 
to form a batter, drop into buttered pans, and bake until 
done, 


Emperor s Cake.—Beat four eggs with half a pound of sifted 
sugar till quite smooth. Cut half a pound of almonds in 
pieces, but do not pound them; mix them with the egg and 
sugar, and as much flour as will form a dough. Roll out the 
dough about the eighth of an inch thick, cut it in cakes, and 
bake on tins in a moderate oven, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Coffee as a Disinfectant.—Coffee is an effective disinfecting 
agent, as the following experiment will show :—A quantity 
of meat was hung up in a room which was kept closed until 
the decomposition of the meat was far advanced. A chaf- 
ing-dish,was then put in, and some half-roasted coffee thrown 
on the fire. In a few minutes the room was disinfected. The 
best way to effect this fumigation is to strew ground coffee 
on a hot iron plate. 

To Destroy Cockroaches.—Half-fill an earthenware basin or 
deep pie-dish with sweetened beer. They will enter the basin 
or dish, drink the beer, and, in their efforts to climb the 
glazed surface of the earthenware, will fall back and be 
drowned. 

To Remove Ink or Stains from Tables, etc——Apply to the 
stain a feather moistened with muriatic acid; do not suffer 
it to remain long, or a mark will be left. Rub it briskly with 
a piece of soft rag, and, when the stain is removed, drop a 
little sweet oil on the part, and give it a polish. 

Prevention of the Smell of “ Green Water.”—To prevent this 
intolerable nuisance, put a tablespoonful of free chlorine 
into a pan, and then pour upon it the water in which the 
vegetables haye been boiled, All disagrevable effluvia con- 
tained in the water will be instantly destroyed. 

To Prevent Lamp-Glasses Breaking —To prevent lamp-glasses 
breaking by the sudden contact with heat, the best way is to 
cut or scratch the base of the glass with a glazier’s diamond. 
Another method is to put the glasses into a sauce-pan of 
water, and boil them, This seasons them, 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fic. 1—Carrtage-Dress or Peacu-Conorep Sinx.—The 
skirt is trimmed with six rows of velvet of the same color, 
put on in clusters of three. The tunic is apron-shaped, and 
short in front, longer and square at the back, where itis very 
much puffed up, and is trimmed with deep chenille fringe of 
the color of the silk. Wide, scarf mantilla of black velvet, 
edged with a rich embroidery in gold and red; the ends 
are sufficiently long to throw over the shoulder. Hat of 
yelvet, like the trimming on the dress, with a high, pointed 
crown, trimmed with a long, sweeping black plume, 

Vic. u.—Hvenrye Dress or Wire Mustin, with one 
Deep, Pram FLounce.—Opera cloak of salmon-colored silk» 
trimmed with embroidery and tassels. 

Fic, 11.—CarrtaGe-Dress oF Green St1x.—The skirt is 
made with a demi-train, and trimmed with two bands of 
fur. The upper-skirt is square behind, a good deal puffed in 
the back, and trimmed with a band of fur ; the quilted corner 
is bound back at the bottom. The skirt, in front, short and 
round, and trimmed with pipings of the silk, and bands of 
fur. The sleeves and waist made to correspond, Bonnet of 
wine-colored velvet, with a black lace veil. 

Fic. tv. WALKING-Dress, or Buack Vetver.—The skirt 
and dolman are both richly embroidered in black silk, The 
dolman is not a circular cape, but there are bias pieces set in 
which form a sleeve as it falls over the arm, Bonnet of 
black velvet, and black lace yeil. 

Fra. v.— WAtkine-Dress or Biur CAsHMERF.—The lower- 
skirt is trimmed with a band of fur, over which falls a band 
of cashmere, cut in points, and headed with four bands of 
blue yelvet ribbon, The upper-skirt is made very long both 
back and front, the front part being carried back and meeting 
behind, and is trimmed to correspond with the lower-skirt. 
The waist is cut with a basque, and with the deep sleeves is 
trimmed iike the skirt. Bonnet of blue velvet. 


Fic. yi— WALkING-Dress OF Prum-ConorED CASHMERE, 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
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plaits, and put on with two rows of wide, black braid. Tho 
upper skirt is a full polonaise, belted at the waist; it is trim- 
med with a bias band of the cashmere, headed by a row of 
black braid. The pocket and sleeves, with deep cuffs, are 
also trimmed with braid. 

Fie. yir—Carrrace-Dress OF BLAcK SILK WITH ONLY 
One Sxirt, which is trimmed with three graduated flounces, 
scalloped and bound with black. A bias band and plaiting 
heads the top flounce, Gray cloth jacket, with very wide 
sleeves, edged with a pointed trimming of the cloth, and 
bound with black. Black straw hat, trimmed with a black 
plume and gray ribbon. 

GenerAL Remanxs.—aAs we said last month, the polonaise 
stillisin fayor. It is so convenient and so graceful that, 
unlike most fashions, we are loath to give it up. A great 
many entirely plain skirts will be worn, though under-skirts, 
much trimmed, are in favor. The untidy fashion of skirts 
touching the ground in walking, is still prevalent, though 
we are glad to see that many ladies of undoubted fashion 
and good sense are haying their winter dresses made just to 
escape the ground. 

Serges, poplins, cashmeres, merinos, and all the yarieties 
of woolen goods come in the new shades, but for the winter, 
though contrasts will be worn, they will not be of so decided 
a kind as those used during the summer. So large a liberty 
is given to individual taste now, any color and any style 
almost may be worn and still appear in the mode. Very 
long polonaise, showing but little of the petticoat; polonais, 
short in front and long at the back, or long in front and 
short at the back; single skirts, very much trimmed, and 
skirts quite untrimmed, are all equally in good style, Sashes 
are still yery much worn, but are almost always tied at the 
left side. Waistcoats are popular, bui not universal. Basques 
are yery generally worn. Coat-sleeves, and half-loose sleeves 
are both popular, though the former, on account of comfort, 
will be most worn during the winter. 

One of the newest styles of trimming a black silk dress, is 
to put three plaiting of ecru cambric on the skirt, and one 
on the polonaise, if a polonaise is worn; if not, more plait- 
ings must be added to the skirt. 

We have nothing new to add to our remarks in the Oc- 
tober number, with regard to the wraps of various kinds, 
Some persons prophecy large cloaks; but the fashion will 
hardly take, as they are so inconvenient. 

Bonnets are still very much the shapes of those worn dur- 
ing the summer, but are a good deal loaded with trimming. 
Long ostrich feathers, as well as all kinds of jet ornaments, 
are used. 

THE Harr is generally creeping higher and higher up the 
back of the head, leaving the nape of the neck, which has 
been so long protected by heavy braids, quite exposed; and 
itis probable that increased neuralgia will be the conse- 
quence. Some ladies supply the place of their braids with 
two or three long curls, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Boy’s Cosrumer.—The trousers are of dark gray 
cloth, reaching to the knee, where they are met by high 
boots. Claret-colored cloth over-coat, and claret-colored 
cap. 

Fic. u.—Grrt’s Dress or Brug AnD Srripep Liaut-Gray 
Porrin.—Sacque coat of light-gray cashmere, with a deep 
cape. Both sacque and cape are trimmed with chinchilla 
fur. Hat of blue velvet, with a gray plume and bunch of 
pink roses. 

We give, in the front of the number, various articles of 
dress for children, and describe them in detail in the “ Every- 


The under-skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce laid in full { Day” department, which see, 
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bearing the above “trade-mark,” and manufactured exclusively by us, are endorsed and recommended by the leading 
Fashion Magazines throughout the country, and the most eminent Dress-Makers in New York City, as being the most 
beautiful and best adapted trimmings for Black Alpaca and Mohair Suits. 
Aaj They are made from the BUFFALO and OLTER BRANDS of Alpacas, and BEAVER BRAND pure black Mohairs, 
and can be obtained through the principal Dry Goods and Dress Trimming Stores throughout the United States, 
AIKE, OPDYCKE «& CO., 427 and 429 Broadway, New Work. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAIN 


has proved itself to be the 
HANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE 
EXTERIOR PAINT KNOWN. 

Sample card of beantiful colors and recommendations 
from owners of the finest residences in the country fur- 
nished free by the 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO 
32 Burling Slip, New York, 
or, Cleveland, Ohio. 
AEN TS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 


work for us than at anything else. Particulars free, 
G. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine, 


Price 40c, by mail. Srows1t & Co., Charlestown, Mass, 











COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and isin every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Aréictes, 








White Glycerine penetrates 
the skin without injury, eradi- 
cates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth-patches, Black Worms or 
Grubs, Impurities and Discol- 
orations of eyery kind, leaying 
it smooth, soft, pliable, and of 
that perfect cloarness and 
purity, which constitute the 
really beautiful complexion. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, N.Y., 
and by all Druggists, 


é Gives a 
Permanontly 
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THE ONLY MACHINE 





improvement 


— With all 
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it is as CHHAP as other 





machines without them. 





ILLIAM J. CARLTON, ADVERTISING AGENT, 89 
Park Row, New York. Sole Agent for Peterson's 
Magazine, 
PIUM-EATING CURED—By a sufferer from its effects, 
0) Send stamp to W. B. SQUIRE, M. D., Worthington, 
reene Co,, Ind., for his treatise on opium-eating. 











AGENTS WANTED 


FOR STANLEY'S EXPEDITION 
IN SEARCH OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Embraces a minute detail of his thrilling Adventures and 
wonderful experience during his long sojourn in the wilds of 
Africa, 

Jt will comprise about Six Hundred octavo pages, ELAB- 
ORATELY and PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, with 
FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS, together with a fine Map of 
his route. Sold only by subseription. Already 
applications are pouring in from every quarter, and those 
desiring territory must write at once. 

SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & ©0., Publishers, 
654 Broadway, New York. 


F K, PH@NIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill.; 600 acres; 
. 2lst year; 12 Green-Houses; Trees, Buns, HepaH 
Prants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cents, 


5 MYSTERIOUS PICTURES FREE! 


Wonderful, Unique, Puzzling, Delicious, Odd, Strange. 
Send Stamp for postage to ADAMS & CO., Boston, 











’ HOW KATH WAS DARED, [See the Story, ] 
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WALKING-DRESS. LITTLE GIRL’S CAPE WITH HOOD. BOY’S DRESS. 
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NEW STYLES FOR BONNETS AND FOR DRESSING THE HATR 




















COLLAR AND CUFF, IN EMBROIDERY. NAMES FOR MARKING. 











VIVE GALOF. 
Our V L V CY &. - ® 
As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
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DECEMBER, 1872, as HG 
HOW KATE WAS DARED. 
? ETO. DTC. 
read her better than she did herself. ‘‘ You are 


««T won’r be teased 

«You're half in love with——” 

“« Now, Ifarry Hi 

«But you see—— 

« Wort you stop?” emphatically. ‘ Remem- 
ber, I give you warning.” 

The speakers were Kate Harcourt and her 
cousin, Harry Darlington, who had been brought 
up with Kate from childhood, and with whom, 
therefore, she was as intimate as with a brother. 
The subject of their conversation was Reginald 
Vavasour, the great matrimonial prize of the 
season, who had just returned from a long visit 
to Burope, handsome, highly educated, with a 
large estate, and preceded by a reputation for 
exceptionable abilities. «He has but to exert 
himself,” old men said, ‘‘and he ean be anything 
he pleases; make a mark in literature, lead the 
bar, get into Congress.” ‘‘ Let him but throw 
his handkerchief,” the dowagers declared, shak- 
ing their stately heads significantly, ‘‘and any 
girl, who isn’t a fool, will jump to pick it up,” 

Perhaps it was because she had overheard this 
last remark, that Kate treated Vayasour ‘with 
such supreme indifference. Perbaps there were 
ether reasons. Vayasour was reserved, some 
said haughty ; and this reserve was misunder- 
stood. Kate, for one, misunderstood it. ‘* He 
is always remembering that the Vavasours fought 
against Saladin with Richard Coeur de Lion; as 
if other people hadn’t ancestors also: as if any- 
body ought to boast of such things in this coun- 
try, where we're all equals.” But the truth was, 
that Vavasour did not boast of his ancestry, and 
he avoided Kate, not because he was proud, but 








’ 


because he thought her a flirt. He as little’ 


understood her gay, sympathetic nature, that 

was fond of social triumphs and blossomed the 

brighter for them, as she comprehended him. 

Byerybody else flattered Kate, but Vavasour 

never did. In her secret heart, she was piqued 

at this, though she would not owr it. Harry 
Vou. LXIL.—27 


afraid of him,’ he had said to her, more than 
once, “and that is the whole truth about ate 14m 
glad there’s somebody you're afraid of.” 

For this was not the first time that Marry had 
teased Kate about Vavasour. ‘You're as in- 
disputably the brightest and handsomest girl 
here,’’ he said, ‘fas he is the most accomplished 
man of us all: and you two ought, in the eternal 
fitness of things, to be man and wife. I believe 
you love him, in your heart of hearts.” 

This was the conversation, that had been going 
on, one morning early, as Kate and Harry walked 
together in the grounds of the Hart Springs, 
where they were staying that summer. They 
had been sauntering down a thickly shaded path, 
with tall althea bushes on either side, that led 
to alittle brook ; and on the edge of this brook 
they had paused ; while Harry went on teasing 
Kate, watching, mischievously, her color come ) 
and go, as she tapped the sward, impatiently, 
with her pretty little foot. 

Kate had borne it, for some time, good-humor- 
edly, but-had turned on her persecutor at last, 
as we have/seen. 

“Warning of what?” said Harry, coolly, in 
answer to her threat. 

Kate, for reply, stooped down, and holding 
back her delicate muslin dress with one han*, 
scooped a handful of water half up in the 
other. 

“You know what I mean well enough,” she 
said, without looking around, playing with her 
hand in the brook, meantime. 

“Dol? Well,” and he laughed, saucily. ‘T 
dare you!”’ 

Now Harry knew that Kate was not to be 
dared.- Moreover, at that moment he had caught 
sight of Vayasour, coming down the althes path, 
and already so close, that, if Harry but stepped 
aside, the shower-bath would fall on the intruder, 
unless, indeed, Kate should see Vavasour in time, . 
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which, from the spot where she stood, and her > 


position, for her back was turned, was not likely. 

The temptation was irresistible. «What capi- 
fal fun it would be,” said Harry to himself. 
Then, finding that Kate hesitated, for, though 
sometimes saucy, she was not a hoyden, he re- 
peated his challenge. 

“T dare you, I say,” he cried, mockingly. 

“Do you?” answered Kate. «* Well, there—” 

As Kate spoke she rose from her stooping pos- 
ture, and, turning quickly around, her face full 
of merry mischief, she flung the water impetu- 
ously at Marry. 

But Marry had sprung aside, laughing slyly, 
just at this juncture. To her dismay, therefore, 
Kate saw the water go splash into Vayasour’s 
face. 

“T beg your pardon, Vavasour,”’ said Harry, 
mockingly bowing. ‘That compliment was in- 
tended for me: I don’t see what right you have 
to monopolize it.’’ ® 

Poor Kate! Ifit had been anybody else than 
Vayasour, she would not have felt so mortified. 
Mer cheek burned like fire. She would have 
welcomed an earthquake, at that moment, if it 
would only have swallowed her up from sight, 

Vavasour was equal to the occasion, however, 
He was ignorant, indeed, of what had gone be- 
fore ; but he suspected, at once, it was some mis- 
chief of Harry’s. His only thought was to spare 
Kate. 

“ Anything from Miss Harcourt is an honor,” 
he said, bowing low to her, and wiping his face, 
as if what had happened was the most natural 
thing in the world, ‘ but this is partieularly re- 
freshing on so hot a morning.” 

“You take it coolly,” said Harry, now laugh- 
‘ing outright. 

“What—having cold water thrown on one by 
alady?” answered Vavasour, gayly, joining in 
the laugh. ‘How else should one take it?” 

“Oh, Mr, Vavasour,” cried Kate. “I didn’t 
mean to a 

She stopped short, blushing more intensely 
than ever, for she found she was saying more 
than she ought, considering the double meaning 
of his words, 

“Tt is the natural privilege of the sex to serve 
us so,”’ continued Vayasour, coming to the relief 
of Kate’s embarrassment; “and Miss Harcourt 
is right in exercising it, hit or miss even—as to- 
day. Thanks !’’ 

He bowed with such a mirth-provoking air, 
that they all laughed, eyen Kate, though shea 
little nervously. 

As Harry declared, afterwards, confidentially, 





to Kate, ‘Never was a thing more neatly done. } 
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Many a fellow would have quarreled with me: 
I deserved that he should; but I couldn't help 
dodging, you see. He is worth all the rest of us 
together, cousin mine.”? — 

Kate seemed to think so also, for, from that 
morning, she no longer aycided Vavasour. The 
first time, indeed, that they met, she was strangely 
shy; and she took herself seriously to task for 
it, in her chamber, afterward. 

“I was a little fool,” she said. «I wonder if 
he saw it: he’d despise me if he did.’ But this 
very shyness, for he did see it, attracted Vava- 
sour. He discovered, he thought, that Kate was 
not the heartless coquette he had fancied, but 
that she had all the sensitiveness of the truest 
woman. Then how bewitchingly lovely her 
blushes made her look! That modest, half-steal- 
thy glance up at him, from those fathomless 
eyes, how it thrilled him through and through ! 

Before this event, he had not permitted him- 
self to see Kate’s good qualities; but now that 
was all past; and, day by day, she grew eyen 
more fascinating, her intellect brightening and 
kindling, as it were, in response to his own. 

She came out now as her real self. She let 
herself be natural, and was infinitely charming 
in consequence. Heretofore, the example of her 
gay set, her natural high spirits, and the adula- 
tion that surrounded her, had fostered her vanity, 
and made her do many things, that, in her cooler 
moments, she had even then regretted. But 
henceforth she shone in her true colors, Her 
really noble character developed more and more. 
Her frivolities, her coquetries, all her little 
weaknesses, fell off from her, as the outward 
husk of coarser leaves drops away from a rose, 
when it blossoms. Love, too, for love had come, 
softened and sanctified her wonderfully, as it 
does all'to whom it comes’ in its first freshness 
and purity. Before the summer was over, the 
engagement of Vavasour to Kate was an ac- 
knowledged fact; and a happier bride-elect never 
was than the once saucy belle; nor a prouder 


‘man than the expectant bridegroom. 


The dowagers, at least those who had daugh- 
ters unmarried, were not'so pleased. “T do be- 
lieve she threw that water on purpose,” said 
one, spitefully: ‘‘she and Harry had it all ar- 
ranged, depend on it.” ‘Tialways notice,” an- 
answered the one addressed, ‘that those kind 
of girls play shy. Thank heayen! neither Ara- 
minta Jane, nor Angelina, would ever angle, in 
that way, or,” correcting herself, «in anyway, 
for any man.” 

But Vavasour knew, if nobody else did, that 
Kate had not manceuyred, and that it was for 
himself, and not for his wealth, that she love 
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Every day, too, made this more evident. | only a few intimate friends being present. But, 


him. 
Kate was one who was hard to win, but who, 
once won, gaye up her whole soul. 

‘“T can’t understand how I misunderstood you 
so, at first,’’ said Vavasour, one beautiful night, 
as they sauntered together in the grounds. “I 
thought you frivolous, vain, heartless, everything 
almost that I disliked; ah! how can you for- 
give me?” 

“But I was unjust, too,’’ was the low answer, 
as Kate hung fondly on his arm. ‘TI believed } 
you to be haughty and self-opinionated—oh ! 
you don’t know the wicked things I said about 
you—and it was all because I wouldn’t let my- 
self know you as you really were.” 

For answer, Vayasour stooped to the dear face, } 
upturned to his own, in the dim starlight, and | 
kissed it. He was not sure that there were not 
tears in Kate’s eyes. 

The wedding was in excellent taste, very quiet, 





of course, Harry was there. It was Harry, who 
made the speech for the bridemaids, at the colla- 
tion after the ceremony. 

“The way to make a fellow propose, as you 
see,’’ he said, in conclusion, ‘‘is first to throw 
cold water on him. It brought Vavasour to 
terms, and he was a hard subject, as we all 
know.” 

The joke was not new, as the readers of this 
story know; but everybody was in high spirits, 
and so it was greeted with laughter and applause. 
When this had subsided Harry fired his last 
shot. 

‘s But you see,” he said, ‘it isn’t every girl 
that has the courage to do this: dear, tender- 
hearted creatures, they don’t like to be too cruel 
to us; even Mrs. Vayasour, high-spirited and 
saucy as she wag, had, as I happen to know, 
TO BE DARED.” 





A WHISPER. 
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Brow, gentle West-wind, far and fast! 
But do not tell the world of this; 
My heart holds dearer one loye-kiss, 

Than scores of fair words idly cast 

Around me by some flattering lip, 

That holds with mine no fellowship. 


A consciousness unat with me lies 
The power to wake some sleeping good, 
Ts better than the promised food 
Of fair impossibilities, 
That glitter on some height sublime, 
Where feet like mine could never climb. 


Let me but feel an inward sense 
Of ownership in some great thought— 
Some beauty which no gold e’er bought ; 
It will be greater recompense 
Than all the praise that pen or tongue 
Has idly written, said, or sung. 


It is not what the world believes, 
But what we know that we can do, 
An d what we see and feel is true, 





That brings the help our soul receives; 
One sickens with its emptiness, * 
The other blooms with every grace. 


A few there are, oh, Western wind! 
Give them your softest, sweetest kiss, 
Who do not think all things amiss 
Their own fair hands have failed to bind; 
Who trust, sometimes, when sight is d'm, 
And dream of depths they only skim, 


My heart is heavier, oftentimes, 
Than the wild rain of yester-eve ; 
As fitful; yet I will not grieve, 
Or weave my sorrow in these rhymes ; 
For hopes, as well as fears, awake— 
The passing years both give and take. 


And, so, oh, West-wind! fast and far 
As ye may roam this Summer's night, 
Your wings are scarcely half as light 
As some of my sweet fancies are; 
And wheresoe’er ye may have flown, 
Their paths are brighter than your own. 


PORGLY Bawa ND FOR G Et: 





BY EDWARD BANKER. 





Tury say, who never suffer’d wrong, 
*Tis easy to forget. 

But poisoned arrows rankle long, 
And worse, the deeper set. 


And others, it is noble» far 
Than even to forgive. 


But though the wound should heal, the scar 
Deforms us while we live. 


The beasts forget ; they only know 
The mill-round they have trod. 

But nobler man forgives, for lo! 
Forgiveness is of God. 


BOR DT ISN Ries O HORS TNL CASS 





BY DAISY VENTNOR, 





‘“ Wuy, mamma, your wits must have gone 
wool-gathering, Iat the Kennedy’s fancy ball, 
on Christmas-eve! What can I wear?” 

‘‘There’s your grandmother's crimson-satin 
petticoat, ag genuine an antique as you could 
find at any costumers. You will go as a lady of 
the last century, say in Queen Anne’s time.’ 

Bettine clapped her hands. 

«You dearest mamma !’’ she cried. 
really think I could go?” 

‘‘Mrs. Grier, since I come to think of it, has 
a trunk full of old-fashioned dresses. I will just 
step over there, and consult her about it. Now, 
Bettine—I see it written on your face very 
plainly—why do you object to my going to so old 
and kind a friend?’ 

‘‘ Because,’ stammered Bettine, shame-faced- 
ly, ‘Tom Grier wants me to go to the Kennedy's 
with him, and, well, I don’t want to accept too 
many fayors from Tom, just now !’’ 


«Do you 
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Bettine toiling away, day after day, as a gaily 
governess! Really poor Mis: Leigh must be for- 
given if, in the very keen vexation which her 
child’s troublesome constancy gave her, she 
wished, for a moment, that Paul Fortescue might 
remain at the other side of the world. 

‘Very well,’’ said her mother, her tact warn- 
ing her to drop the subject. ‘1 don’t see that 
going to this fancy ball with the Griers will 
make any yast difference. And I have a little 
money put away for a rainy day, which you shall 
have for shoes and gloyes.’’ 

‘‘ And there goes nine o’clock,”’ cried Bettine, 
springing up from the stool in dismay. ‘ What 
will that awful Mrs. Will:ams say to me for being 
late? By-the-by, Ettie Grosvenor will come here 
for her lessons, to-morrow. You don’t mind? 
Mrs. Grosvenor said she was expecting a guest, 
who would oceupy the room in which Ettie 
usually recites, so I told her that the child could 


‘What has Tom been saying to you?” said i come here for two days. Good-by. Don’t you 


Mrs. Leigh, anxiously. 

“Only nonsense; at least, I hope so.” 

‘« Nonsense?’’ echoed Mrs. Leigh. 
should it be, dear? Tom is a fine fellow, anl 
would make my little girl a very good ———” 

« Mamma !’” 


‘And why § 





and Mrs. Grier ‘put your heads together’ over 
anything more than my dress.” 

Mrs, Leigh watched the graceful figure out of 
sight, and then went up stairs to ransack trunks 
for the crimson satin petticoat. That, with a 


A soft hand was laid on Mrs. ; trifle of altering, here and there, she decided 


Leigh’s lips, and Bettine’s large, brown eyes } would ‘do beautifully ;”’ and feeling quite elated 
filled with tears. ‘‘ Do you forget Do you } at the prospect of sending her daughter out into 
suppose I have forgotten Paul?’ The last word ! really “ good society,” Mrs. Leigh went down to 
came out tremulously, accompanied by a burn- ; see Mrs. Grier. 
ing blush, which covered the girl’s face from the Bettine Leigh was the only child of a clergy- 
piquant, dimpled chin to the waves of chestnut-{man, and the first years of her life had been 
Mrs. Leigh shook her head a little ; happy. But her father’s parish had been a poor 
‘one, and he had eked out a narrow income by 
| taking scholars to fit for college. And so, it fell 
5 out, that, one summer, when Bettine was barely 
) sixteen, Paul Fortescue came to the parsonage 
‘for a six month’s course of reading; and a cer- 
cheek as she spoke, tain old story was acted over again that summer 
«It may be so,” said Bettine, with a quiet } Paul was an orphan, and dependentupon a rich, 
determination, quite new to her mother, ‘‘ But } crochetty uncle; and the tidings that his nephew 
Paul is Paul, always, to me!” had fallen in love with a poor clergyman’s daugh- 
Mrs. Leigh bit her lips. It did seem a little’ ter put the old gentleman in a fury when it 
hard to haye a fine, manly young fellow, the son{ reached his ears. So foolish Paul quarreled 
of her old friend, and heir to a fortune in his own with his bread-and-butter, (the dear, piquant face 
right, thrown over, because of a blue-eyed boy, of the rector’s little Bettine was dearer.to him 
who sailed away to the China seas years ago, and } than uncle Chauncey’s millions,) and bidding his 
who, for aught they knew, might be dead. little love keep up her courage, he accepted a 
Living was so high, and times so hard, and ; small clerkship in a China firm, and-sailed away 
3892 





brown hair. 
sorrowfully. 

“« My dear, it is five years now, and you were 
both so young. Did you never think that Paul 
Fortescue might have seen a face which makes 
him forget this one?’ and she kissed the rosy 
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to the other side of the world, hoping to make “Now, Ettie,”’ said Bettine, springing up, 
his fortune among the Celestials, gayly, ‘I know you won’t study while I am 


For a year, Paul's letters came, and then they } gone, even if I tell you to; so I give you leave to 
ceased suddenly. Mr. Leigh died, leaving very } run about my room, and look at my things. 
small provision for his wife and child; and, by } Only he careful, and don’t break my silk-wind- 
the advice of her friends, Mrs. Leigh removed to } ers,” with which laughing caution Bettine. 
Boston, where, in various ways, she eked out an Down went the multiplication-table ; and Miss 
income. Bettine got a handful of scholars, and} Hitie began a tour of inspection around the 
her mother embroidered beautifully. She was} entire room. It was Bettine’s own little sanc- 
fortunate in having kind friends who helped her; } tum, and full of little nick-nacks, books, shells, 
so they got along, anxiously, sometimes, but still } boxes of all descriptions. One box, a tiny thing 
they managed tolive. Through the Grier’s, Bet-} on the mantel, in particular excited Ettie’s ad- 
tine had been bidden to the ball at the Ken- 
nedy’s, on Christmas-eve ; they were cousins, and 
Tom had given haughty Edith Kennedy no peace 
until she had left a card and an invitation for the 
little governess. 

Mrs, Leigh’s consultation with Mrs. Grier did 
not transpire to Bettine; but a mysterious par- 
cel came in the evening, over which her mother 
smiled contentedly, and told Bettine she must 
ask no questions until she saw the grand result. 
Bettine was willing to wait; she had the pleas- 
ing excitement of an excursion to Washington 
street, to purchase long white gloves, four but- 
tons! the first she had ever possessed, and a 
marvelous pair of white-kid slippers, with tiny 
yellow heels, and great buckles, which nearly 
covered up her little feet. She was dubious about 
those buckles—two whole dollars additional did 
they cost; but her mother said they were essen- 
tial, so she bought them with fear and trembling, 
and then went home to report her extravagance. 

Bettine dreamed of the ball and her myster- 
ious ball-dress all night, and had much ado to 
fix her attention upon the multiplication-table, 
when Ettie Grosvenor appeared afler breakfast. 
Bitic was a droll little minx of ten years, very 
willful, veryp retty, and very bright; but Ettie’s 
mind was upon anything except her lessons on 
this particular day; of all topics, the child was 
full of Miss Kennedy’s ball. 

«’Cause mamma is going, you know, Miss 
Leigh, and my new cousin, who came last night. 
He's very tall, and yery handsome. Mamma told 
papa that she guessed he’d come to see Miss Ndith 
Kennedy. THe met her somewhere in Europe. 
Mamma gaid it would ‘make a match.’ Does 
that mean get married ?”’ 

“You never will learn your lesson unless you 
stop talking, Ettie. Seven times four are—how 


miration. 

«T guess Miss Leigh won’t mind if I open it,” 
thought she. “Tow funny! ‘There’s one box 
inside of another. What's this? Oh, such a 
cunning ring! Just fit me, I guess;’’ and over 
the chubby finger it went, without more ado. 

It was a curious ring, of old, very old-fashion ; 
two gold hands clasping a tiny ruby, set in sil- 
ver, and, inside, a ‘posy,’’ as the old-time folk 
would call it. Ettie did not know that, how- 
ever, nor, indeed, was she likely to find it out, 
for, oh! horror of horrors! after admiring it 
sufficiently, when she bethought herself that it 
was time to take it off, and put it back, she forud 
that her finger had swollen—she could not get it 
off again! 

Poor Ettie tugged and tugged; matters only 
became worse. The joint of her fat finger grew 
redder and larger; no amount of pulling could 
get the luckless ring off. 

Should she tell Miss Leigh of her naughtiness, 
and beg to be forgiven, or would it be best to 
hide her hand behind her, and wear it home? 
It would surely come off by to-morrow, and then 
she could tell the whole story, and be forgiven. 

So the box was put back on the mantel, and 
Ettie safely in her seat, when Bettine came 
back. The small sinner twisted her handkerchief 
around the offending finger, and asked if the 
dress fitted. 

«“ Beautifully,’ said Bettine, gayly. ‘Now, 
Ettie, for those sums. I’m afraid that your head 
and mine are too full of the ball for arithmetic 
to be properly attended to this morning.” 

But Ettie did her sums so well that Bettine 
was surprised ; and also, she refused to stay after 
lessons were over, and resisted the offer of a 
piece of cake—an act of Spartan-like denial 
which Bettine would not have been so much sur- 


many ?”’ prised at, could she have looked at the poor little 
«Twenty-one. Oh, how tiresome! Wait a} finger where her ring was hidden. 
minute 52 “By Jupiter!’ quoth Tom Grier, that even- 
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« Bettine,” said her mother, ‘can you leave} ing, as he entered the little parlor, and stool 
Ettie for a few moments? I want you to come } amazed at the radiant vision which smiled shyly 
in my rcom; your dress is done.” at him. ‘That's the most gorgeous dress I ever 
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saw in my life. 
tirely.”’ 

“Nonsense,” said Bettine, with a sparkling 
glance over her shoulder. 

Tom may be forgiven for calling her a gorgeous 
little vision. Her chestnut hair was raised on a 
cushion at least six inches aboye her fair fore- 
head, powdered, and decorated with tiny bows 
of crimson and buff. Over the crimson-satin 
petticoat swept a stiff, yellow brocade; the quaint 
waist was trimmed with white lace rufiles, and 
knots of ribbon; and in the breast, Bettine’s sole 
ornament, a crimson rose—a mate to those Tom 
ewried in hishand. The long gloves and buckled 
slippers completed this costume. 

*Ti’s a success, then?’ she said, executing a 
profound curtsy. 

Tom himself was yery grand, in a costume of 
Louis Fifteenth’s day; and Mrs. Leigh saw the 
pair off, and came back into the dingy parlor, 
saying, ‘I wonder if he will speak to-night? I 
think I ean settle it with Bettine, after the first 
plunge.” 

To all intents and purposes, this was Bettine’s 
first ball; and it burst upon her with a splendor 
which half bewildered her. The Kennedy’s 
house was an elegant one; there, the costumes of 
all times and nations flashed brilliantly before 
her; the lights blazed down the marble stair-case, 
and inspiring music filled the air. Bettine made 
the rounds of the room twice, before she dared 
venture on a waltz. Afier that, however, the 
strange, unreal feeling began to wear off, and 
she found her wits again. 

‘Mow beautiful Miss Kennedy is,” she said, 
to Tom, as they passed the golden-haired belle, 
dressed in all the magnificence which represents 
England’s Virgin Queen. 

“Yes; a trifle too statuesque to suit me, 
though,” said Tom, with an expressive glance at 
the little lady on hisarm. ‘That's the fellow 
they say she’s engaged to—over there, by the 
door,” 

Bettine looked. At that distance all she dis- 
tinguished was a tall figure, in a cayalier’s dress 
of blue and silver, with nodding white plumes in 
his hat. She wasn’t very much interested in 
Miss Kennedy; but the thought did cross her 
mind that this must be Ettie’s ‘rich cousin.” 

Bettine had plenty of partners, but, somehow, 
after the first keen enjoyment, a vague pain crept 
into her mind, as she danced and talked merry 
nonsense with her admirers. What did they all 
care about her, a little governess out for her first 
ball? Bettine was ashamed of herself for the 
half-envious thought. Oh, if Paul would but 
come home! And then an awful fear that she 
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You shine Fanny down, en- { might never see his dear ‘ace again clutched at 


her heart, and she turned so pale that her part- 
ner saw it, and begged to know what was the 
matter. 

‘Nothing,’ Bettine said. ‘I believe I must 
be tired. Oh, there’s Mr. Grier. Tom, won't 
you take me somewhere for an ice ?”’ 

Tom, in the seventh heaven, at this request, 
piloted her into the conservatory, where the lights 
were so subdued as to haye almost the effect of 
moonlight. As they went inside the door, Miss 
Kennedy was coming out on the arm of the cava- 
lier in blue, and, somehow, his spurs caught in 
Bettine’s long train. She stumbled ; the gentle- 
man caught her just in time to save a fall. 

‘A thousand pardons, madam ; are you hurt?’’ 
asked the stranger. 

Bettine looked up. Paul Fortescue’s blue eyes 
gleamed down at her with polite, distant cour- 
tesy, and as Tom hastily disclaimed her being 
injured, the cavalier offered his arm to Miss 
Kennedy, and passed on. 

Bettine fell into a chair, and shook from head 
to foot. She did not pause to think that the con- 
servatory was but dimly lighted; that her pow- 
dered hair and strange dress altered her ex- 
tremely ; that she had not spoken, while the tone 
of Paul’s voice betrayed him, instantly. She re- 
membered none of these things; she only knew 
that Paul had passed her by as a perfect stranger, 
and she thought her heart was breaking, 

«Tom, dear; kind Tom,’’ moaned she, for- 
getting that she had never spoken so to him be- 
fore. ‘Take me home—do take me home!”’ 

«Are you ill?” cried poor Tom, in dreadful 
alarm. 

“Tl? Idon’t know! Yes, Let me go quietly ; I 
can’t return, and say good-night; indeed I can’t.” 

“There isn’t the smallest reason for your doing 
so,’ said Tom, tenderly. ‘‘Come up into the 
dressing-room, and I'll find the carriage. Or 
shall I call Fanny?” 

But. Bettine said no. Her only wish seemed 
to be to get away as fast as possible. 

Tom wanted to say something tender on the 
way home; but a glance at the white, drawn face 
beside him, warned him that this was no time for 
love-making ; so he contented himself with a pres- 
sure of her hand, as warm as he dared to make 
it, and a promise to call. to-morrow. 

Meantime, Paul Fortesene, going back into the 
drawing-room, with his beautiful hostess, was 
haunted by the turn of the little powdered head 
which had rested against his arm for a brief 
second, and said, musingly, 

«Can you tell me who that lady was?” 

“That lady? Oh, the one with my cousin, 
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Tom Grier? A Miss Really,’” said the fair 
Edith, languidly, «I cannot remember. 





with. Why do you ask?” 


Some} laughing at the tragic face. 
little governess whom they say Tom is bewitched } to cut the ring, Ettie. 
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“Your finger?” said Paul, unable to help 
“Tt will ‘be easier 
Let me see it.” 

Much comforted, Ettie put her hand in his. 


“She reminds me of some one whom I used } The ring had embedded itself quite deeply in the 
to know,’’ Paul said, so quietly, that Edith never } little fat finger, and Paul saw immediately that 
suspected the eager throb of his heart, or the; the only thing to be done was to cut it off. 


sick disappointment that followed it, as he re- 


membered that he had sought in vain for a clue} “The ring is not very strong. 
Miss Kennedy would } a pair of pinchers; but they might break it, so 
have been ill-pleased had she but known that} we'll try the knife first. 


to Bettine’s whereabouts. 


‘“‘T guess my knife is sharp enough,” said he. 
Tf it is, we'll get 


Don’t be frightened ; 


over her golden head her handsome cavalier saw } ['lltry not to hurt you—steady ! There it comes!” 
a pair of soft, brown eyes, and the child’s smile } and the cut ring fell with a little jingle on the 


of his shy little love. 
Ettie Grosvenor, notwithstanding her juvenile 


stair. 
«Suppose you tell me the whole story,’ 


said 


) : . . . : 
age, had suffered almost as acutely as some of} Paul, picking up the ring, and sitting down be- 


her elders on the evening of Miss Kennedy’s } 
Bettine’s ring was a perfect incubus, and ; you 


ball. 
fairly weighed down the soul of the child, in spite 
of the next day being Christmas, and in spite, 


too, of the presents she expected. She had not 
thought much about it at dinner, and, after that 


meal, she was busily engaged in watching her 
mamma’s toilet. Then came cousin Paul. Tlis 
hat and plumes were a source of delight to Httie, 


and she mentally pronounced him ‘the finest | 


gentleman she ever saw.” But when they were 
all gone, and the maid was undressing her, an 
uncomfortable pinching reminded her of her wa- 
lawful possession, and peace was over for poor 
Hitie. Long did she lie awake, not even think- 
ing of Kriss Kingle, but pondering whether she 
had been guilty of a theft, and trying to make 
up her mind to confess it. At last she cried her- 
self asleep, but only to wake in the morning in 
a more pitiable state than ever. 

Going down stairs before breakfast, Paul For- 
tescue nearly tumbled over a small heap, which, 
upon examination, proved to be Wttie, sitting 
with her head against the bannisters. 

“Why, what's the matter?” said Paul, in his 
merry voice, picking up the forlorn bundle. 
‘Tears? Have you had no Christmas gifts? 
Have you broken your doll ?”’ 

Ettie was horribly ashamed. | She did not want 
to confess what a wicked child she had been to 
this new cousin; but something in Paul’s voice 
and tender eyes seemed to reassure her, so, after 
looking up at him pitifully for a second, she sob- 
bed out, 

“Oh, cousin Paul, ’m in an awful mess! [I 
don’t even care about Christmas! I stole my 
governess’ ring yesterday—that is, I didn’t steal 
it, really. I only meant to try it on, and it 
won’t come off, anyhow. Will I have to chop off 
my finger? I was afraid to tell, ‘cause I didn’t 
want to lose my finger.”’ 


side Ettie, who sobbed out warm thanks. ‘Did 
» and there he gave a gasp, and stared 
at the ring, as if it had been a ghost. 

Surely, he knew that old ring—his grand- 
mother’s ring, which he had given to Bettine 
Jongago! Te turned it over, and looked inside ; 
yes, there was the “‘posy,” cut in half by his 
knife, but still quite legible, in the quaint, old 
English spelling. 





“Tn thys my choyce 
I do rejoyce.” 


‘What makes you look so funny, cousin 
Paul?” said Ettie, seeing the changes, from red 
to pale, that swept over his face. ‘Can’ it be 
menided ?”” 

‘“Mended? Yes, indeed,” and back came his 
merry smile. ‘* Where did you say you got it?” 
“Tn Miss Leigh’s box—a funny box es 

‘What Miss Leigh?” interrupted the listener: 

‘““My governess, Miss Bettine Leigh,” said 
Ettie. ‘* Do you know her?”’ 

“Vttie,”’ said Paul, wheeling about, with a 
beaming face. ‘ Don’t you think it would be a 
good plan to carry this ring back to Miss Leigh, 
right away, before breakfast? Wouldn’t you eat 
your breakfast with a better appetite? Christ- ' 
mas won’t be Christmas, if you don’t do it.” 

“T guess I would,” said Httie, emphatically. 
“Tt's only two blocks off. ’Spose you come too 
—'cause you cut it, you know.” 

Certainly,” said Paul, with becomiug gray- 
ity, as Nttie flew off for her hat. 

A miserable, sleepless night, and more bitter 
tears than she had ever shed, had robbed Bet- 
tine’s face of its pink, sea-shell coloring; and it 
was a very pathetic pair of brown eyes that 
looked into the fire burning away in the little 
grate that Christmas morning. Mrs. Leigh had 
not come down yet, and Bettine knelt on the rug, 
so absorbed in her own thoughts, that she never 
turned when the door opened. 
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‘« Miss Leigh,” said Ettie’s breathless voice at 
her side, ‘I’ve brought back your ring, and 
I’m so sorry——” 

' But Httie never finished that sentence. Cousin 
Paul had been instructed to wait in the hall until 
his turn came for explanation; but at the first 
glimpse of his little loye’s sad face, his promise 
flew straight out of his head; he went swiftly 
forward. 

copa. 

Bettine never knew how it came to pass; but, 
in another second, her we’ vy little head was on 
his shoulder, and Paul’s dear arms were holding 
her fast. 

In the extremity of her astonishment, Eitie 
very nearly fell into the fire, and her jump and 
scream brought the lovers to earth again. 

“«My patience!’ ejaculated Ettie, with round- 
eyed amazement. ‘‘ You never told me that my 
cousin Paul was your cousin too, Miss Leigh.” 

Bettine’s blushes and tears at this sally, pre- 
vented her reply, so Paul answered for her. 
«Cousin, indeed,” said he, laughing merrily. 
« She’s going to be my little wife, Ettie; and I've 
been looking all over the country for her since 
my arrival.” 

Bettine suddenly remembered last night. 

«Paul, Paul! you never knew me. -You begged 
my pardon, and I thought my heart would break.” 

Paul stared; then light dawned upon him. 

‘You don’t mean to say that the stately little 
lady, with powdered hair and’ long train, was 
you?” ay 

“Yes,” said Bettine, feeling dreadfully asham- 
ed of her unjust conclusions, and resolving never 
to let him know of her sleepless night. ‘And, 
Paul, [ heard that you were going to marry Miss 
Kennedy.” 

“Tm going to marry you, if you'll have me,” 
said Paul, catehing herup; and there is no tell- 
ing what else he might have done, had not Mrs. 








Leigh suddenly walked in, looking very much 
as if she had encountered a ghost. 

What a merry breakfast they all had! Bet- 
tine’s share, however, might haye been accom- 
modated in her thimble, as she sat laughing and 
erying behind the coffee. Paul told how letters 
had miscarried, while he was very ill in China; 
and that since they had come to Boston, he had 
lost all trace of them. Mrs. Leigh was delighted 
at the romance of the ring, and became radiant 
when she learned that uncle Chauncey had be- 
-queathed his fortune to Paul, after all. 

Ettie carried consternation into her household 
by rushing home, while her mother was at break- 
fast, and announcing that ‘cousin Paul was 
going to be married to Miss Leigh, straight off !’’ 
Mrs. Grosvenor could hardly believe her; but, 
in svite of its being Christmas morning, with the 
church bells already ringing for service, put on 
her bonnet and shawl, and went over to learn 
the truth of this marvelous disclosure. How 
amazed she was, and yet, heartily glad for Paul; 
and how the little matron enjoyed telling the 
story. And if she droye down to Beacon street, 
to the Kennedy’s, for the first call, you must ex- 
cuse her upon the ground of wishing to hear 
“what Edith would say.’’? What Miss Kennedy 
said was of little consequence to Paul and Bet- 
tine; but the latter did feel sorry for Tom Grier, 
and was glad that she had let him go no further. 
And, Tom, good fellow, took the news like a 
man, and begged to be best man at the wedding 
—a request which Paul readily granted. 

Ettie was made such a heroine that her mo- 
ther declared she would hereafter have very 
misty ideas of the eighth commandment! But 
Paul always protested that he owed a debt of 
thanks to the child ; and when he slipped a ring 
on Bettine’s little hand, on their wedding day, 
it was the same quaint ruby ring, with the 
‘“posy”’ inside. 
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i “BY MARY Ww. MICKLES. 





Au, yes! that year we met, is dead, 
And laid within its tomb, 

And over its still, lifeless form 
The early wild-flowers bloom. 


We met, when that old year was young, 
As this new one is now, 

And parted, ere one leaf had paled, 
Upon its youthful brow, 


We wandered on the pebbly beach, 
And marked the blue wayes flow, 


While through the solomn pines, the wind 
Sighed mournfully and low. 


That year iz dead, another, crowned 
And smiling, greets me now, 

As T alone stand by the waves, 
Which whisper, “ Where art thou?” 


Upon the old year’s frozen breast 
Were laid those hopes of mine, 

And standing here, I fain would know, 
How has it fared with thine? 
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BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 





T am confident Mr. Wiggins never had told so 
long a story in my presence, as he did when it 
announced my determination of answering an 
advertisement for a governess. He and his wife 
were opposed to my leaving them, and this story 
was concerning a young girl who went as goy- 
erness and died from over-work. But the story 
he told, ag he was carrying me to the cars, even 
exceeded that in length. The story was just five 
miles long, for we reached the depot and its con- 
clusion at the same time. Nor did we come a 
second too soon. Mr. Wiggins had driven at a 
snail’s pace for the last mile, in order that he 
might finish his narrative. The station-master, 
ag we drew up, bade us make haste, if we didn’t 
want to be left, and soon the last words were 
spoken, and I was alone; for the loneliest 
forest is not comparable to the loneliness of a 
great crowd; for dear Nature’s face is always 
kindly to those who love her. 

I felt utterly desolate and friendless, as T sunk 
back in my seat in the cars. I was an orphan, 
with few friends, and was going out as a gover- 
ness. In my depressed state, that morning, the 

name of my new employer seemed more awe- -in- 
spiring and aristocratic than ever before. ‘Claud 
Huntington.” I feltinstinctively that he would be 
a tall, pompous, elderly man, with piercing coal- 
black eyes, and fierce whiskers, colored to a jetty 
hue. And ‘“Ghristabelle,” the daughter—how 
could I, plain Eva Norris, ever make myself use+ 
ful or agreeable to a ‘ Christabelle Huntington a 
He had mentioned in his last letter that Elfrida 


Winthrop, his cousin and ward, was an inmate of 


his house; he thought it would be pleasant for 
me to know I was to have a young lady com- 
panion. But every name struck terror to my 
heart. I felt at that lonely moment like the 
smallest of Gulliver’s Lilliputians, setting out 
alone for the country of the giants. I took Mr. 
Huntington’s letter out of my pocket, and was 
forlornly reading it over, when suddenly a new 
atmosphere of warmth and brightness seemed 
to enwrap me, coming from what wondrous 
realm I knew not, But looking up, I became 
conscious of the earnest gaze of a pair of dark- 
blue eyes. Of course, the owner of those eyes, 
avery handsome young man, averted them at 
once, as I became conscious of his earnest 
scrutiny. I hold that friends are not made, but 


into the cars. 





discovered; friends of our soul: the world may 
have been between us all our days, but when we 
meet, we know each other. I put the letter with 


its green and gold monogram into my pocket, 


But the 
Absurd, wasn't 


and drew my veil over my face again, 
old dreary loneliness was gone. 


it? But then this strange old world isso full of 


wonderful things, that if you set yourself about 
trying to explain all its mysteries, you roe haye 
no time for anything else. 

At the next station a half-drunken man came 
He was dressed like agentleman, 
and probably was one, when sober. He came up 
to the seat where I was, and paused before it, as 
if intending to seat himself beside me. But I 
had only time to give one frightened glance, 
when the blue-eyed, handsome stranger opposite, 
left his seat, and laying his hand on the man’s 
shoulder, said, ‘‘Take my seat, colonel, I am 
tired of sitting.”’ And half impelled by the firm 
hand wpon his shoulder, the tipsy colonel sunk 
into the vacant seat. One look of gratitude I 
gave my unknown friend, who walked forward 
and stood a few minutes by the car-door, and 
then passed out on the platform. 

I thought no one left the cars but myself at the 
little wayside station; and as there was but one 
carriage in sight, an elegant pheton, 1 fancied it 
might have been sent for me; but one glance at 
the black driver's face dispelled the presumptu- 
ous belief. He looked over me, through me, as 
if I were an incorporeal substance, through 
which landscapes might be enjeyed. He was 
very grand and dignified, and I felt very small 
and insignificant. But even as I looked, he 
leaped down, and opened the carriage-door, and 
at that moment I heard-a light, quick step be- 
hind me, and glancing round, there stood my 
handsome, blue-eyed stranger. He lifted his hat 
as he approached, and said, as courteously as if 
I were a queen, 

«Pardon me, but I think you are Miss Norris ?” 

I bowed affirmatively. 

«« Allow me to introduce myself as Mr. Hun- 
tington, your correspondent: I am very glad 
you came earlier than we expected you. We | 
looked for you to-morrow.” 

«TI thought you wrote for me to come on the 
thirteenth.” 

“T dare say the mistake was mine,” said he. 
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«My writing, I fear, might be improved by ju- 
dicious training.” 

He assisted me into the carriage, and after 
leaving some directions about having my trunk 
sent on immediately, he entered himself, and 
the prancing grays dashed off through the quiet 
country road. For a few minutes we drove on in 
silence, and then my companion, looking at me 
with his peculiarly earnest gaze, said, 

“How do you suppose that I knew you, Miss 
Norris, the minute I saw you on the cars, though 
we didn’t expect you to-day? Something told me, 
instinctively, who you were. I don’t think I 
ever had such an impression before in regard to 
any one. Perhaps we were friends a thousand 
years ago, in some former state of existence. 
Can your philosophy account for it in any other 
way ?” 

‘Perhaps you recognized your letter that I 
was reading,” said I, prosaicly. 

«That only confirmed the impression; I had 
the conviction before.” 

Perhaps I showed in my face my desire to 
change the subject, for he commenced to talk 
very pleasantly about the country through which 
we were passing. And then he told me about 
my pupil. He said she was an invalid, through 
an injury to her spine, received when an infant, 
and so he did not want her to study any more 
than her health would permit. But his businéss 
took him from home a good deal, and he wanted 
some one he could trust, to leave her with. 

‘She is sadly spoiled, Iam afraid,” said he; 
but the doctors have forbidden all excitement, 
so we don’t dare to cross her. She is naturally 
very affectionate ; but, from having her own way 
all the time, she has become as imperious as a 
little queen. Three ladies havehad the kindness 
to try to teach her ; but they failed to suit her, and 
Ididn’t dare to keep them after they became 
disagreeable to her. I felt that I ought to tell 
you this before you entered upon your duties, 
because, although I think you will please her, 
and you will be good friends, still, if you should 
fail, believe me I shall know it is not your fault.” 

I thanked him for his kindness, but, mentally, 
I saw myself following my predecessors out of 
Huntington Manor. 

It was a large mansion, of light-gray stone, 
fairly embowered in foliage and bloom. ‘The 
grounds were spacious and beautiful, and, as we 
drove up the long avenue, I could catch a glimpse, 
through openings in the green shade, of summer- 
houses, fountains, and statues. As we passed up 
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‘‘Welcome to Huntington Manor, Miss Nor- 
ris.’ And then, hearing a servant, he direct- 
ed him to show me to my room. I was grate- 
ful for this, for I wanted to make some changes 
in my dress before I met the ladies of the family. 
He had said that my trunk would be there in a 
few minutes. But I had only taken off my wrap- 
pings, and was just bathing my face, when a par- 
ticularly wakeful-looking girl came in, and said 
that “ Miss Christie wants to see you at once; 
she ain’t so well as common to-day; and she said 
she couldn't wait a minute, if you please, mam.”’ 

I brushed my eurls a little back from my face, 
and turned to follow her, and, as I did so, I dis- 
covered the reason of her uncommonly, wide- 
awake, watchful look. She had no eye-winkers, 
her eyelids being as destitute of ornament as her 
little, turned-up nose. 

She led the way nearly the length of the upper 
hall, and then opened a door into a large, plea- 
sant room, and there, lying upon a crimson sofa, 
was my pupil. As we entered, she had one arm 
around her father’s neck, and he was bending 
over her, telling her something in a low voice. 
But she turned, hearing our steps, and I saw a 
pretty, but rather old-looking face, for a child of 
Seven years. She was very pretty, indeed, had 
it not been for a rather querulous expression in 
the large, gray eyes, and sensitive mouth. Mr. 
Huntington rose, and drew a chair forward for 
me, by the sofa. 

You see you have a very impatient little 
pupil, Miss Norris. I tried to persuade her to 
wait till you were rested a little; but she thought 
she couldn’t possibly wait a minute longer, and 
the queen must be obeyed, musin’t she, Chris- 
tie?” 

I took her mite of a white hand in mine, and 
bent down and kissed her. As I did so, she 
took up one of my long curls, and drew it through 
her fingers, and said, thoughtfully, more to her- 
self than to us, 

“Tam glad she is pretty. The last one was 
awful in looks; but I think she was a Christian.’’ 
“You see she is appreciative, Miss Norris.” 

“What is that, papa?” 

Her father explained the meaning of the word 
to her, and she said, with a relieved look, 

“Oh, yes! there are several large words 1 
don’t understand yet.” 

Again'she read my face earnestly, searchingly, 
snd then she said again, as if talking to herself, 
“T think I shall like her—TI think I shall.”’ 

But still there was a doubting emphasis on the 


the long flight of white-marble steps into the } words, sufficient to discourage any undue hopes. 


grand hall, Mr. Huntington turned to me, 
said, with a smile, 


and } 
} wise little pupil; but Mr. Huntington relieved 


I didn’t really know what to say next, to my 
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mty embarrassment, which I think was evident, 
by saying, 

‘« Now you have seen your new teacher, Chris- 
tie, you want her to go to her room, and rest 
awhile before dinner, don’t you? She must be 
very tired |” 

‘‘Oh, yes, you may go?” said she, with the 
air of an obliging empress; and then she said to 
her father, 

“Do you think, papa, you could take me up, 
and rock me awhile, and tell me a story ?” 

“ Certainly I can, and will ;’ and as J left the 
room he was telling her about a wonderful, fairy 
princess. 

At dinner I met Miss Winthrop. She was a 
calm-eyed young lady, with an evident conscious- 
ness that Elfrida Winthrop was certainly equal, 
if not superior, to any other young lady of her 
acquaintance, But I liked her very much; she 
seemed so strong, and self-reliant, that, to my 
rather dependent nature, she was very fascinat- 
ing. 

That evening I went into Christie’s room again. 
She was asleep, and the watchful-eyed Judith, 
who I found was Christie's particular attendant, 
sat beside her. 

I stood looking down upon her, thinking how 
very beautiful she was asleep, for the fretful, dis- 
contented expression, caused by her pain, had all 
vanished, when she suddenly opened her eyes, 
and looked up at me. I smiled down upon her; 
but her upward glance into my face was as solemn 
and earnest, as if she was settling the fate of a 
nation. 

“ Well,’ said I, ‘* what do'you think of it now 
—do you think you can likeme? I hope you 
can, because I hayen’t any one else to love me, 
unless you do.” 

“ Where’s your papa?” 

“Te is dead.” 

“And your mamma—hayon’t you any ?”’ 

‘No, she is dead.” 

‘Who did you live with, then, before you came 
here ?”” 

“T lived out in. the country, where my 
mother died, the place where we were board- 
ing.” 

““T have got a cousin, and she loves me some, 
T suppose. Hayen’t you got any cousins ?” 

“No! TI have no relations at all.” 

I saw, by her countenance, that she was re- 
linquishing all hopes of shirking the responsi- 
bility upon any one else, and she said, rather 
slowly, 

‘Well, if there isn’t any one else, I will; and 
now you may kiss me, if you want to.” 

Judith’s wakeful eyes twinkled with admira- 


tion at her mistress, and delight at my unparal- 
leled success with her. 

The next day I commenced my duties, which 
were very light. Some days Christie was too ill 
to have any lessons at all; but when she was 
well enough, I taught her for a few hours. My. 
Huntington treated me as gently and courteously 
as if I had been a princess, instead of plain Hva 
Norris, a governess. And Elfrida Winthrop I 
found a very agreeable companion, and a study, 
she was so utterly unlike any other woman I had 
ever met. She seemed so open and sincere, 1 
thought, ‘‘here, at least, is a woman who has no 
concealments.” I was certain any one could look 
down through those clear, gray eyes, into her 
soul, and find no sentimental secrets there, such 
as other young girls delight in. She had a great 
admiration for “ Cousin Claud,’ which she ex- 
pressed fully and warmly. She said she could 
never even imagine him doing any act otherwise 
than nobly and greatly. 

‘He is the noblest man I ever knew,”’ said 
she, one day, ‘although, like other men, he has 
a will of his own.’ Something, in her tone, as 
she said this, made me fancy, that sometime in 
her past, that will had met her own in opposition. 

So the days passed by until I had been with 
them nearly a year. I had had no trouble with 
Christie, for [loved the child. Were I think is 
where my worthy predecessors had failed ; they 
tried to make her love them, with no love on 
their side; but I loved her, and my love won 
hers. Her quaint, unchildlike ways touched my 
faney ; her weakness appealed to my compas- 
sion; she grew to be very dear to me. Perhaps 
there was another reason, deep down in my 
heart, that made me love the child so well ; hid- 
den, deeper than the depths of the seas, I said 
it should always be, since it was so vain—so vain. 

But I said it should make me better; if it 
brought me pain, it should make me better, 
nobler, purer. I believe it did; for all earthly 
love, dim shadow as it is of the one love above, 
is still a reflection of the Infinite. 

In the late autumn of the year, Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s business called him West, and Elfrida re- 
ceived a pressing invitation from a school friend 
to pass the winter with her at Washington. And 
as Christie’s health seemed poorer of late, Mr, 
Huntington preferred that I should go with her 
to Cuba, and pass the cold weather. A friend 
of his, a minister, was going for his health, with 
his family, and it would be a good opportunity 
for usto have company. So it was decided, and 
the last week of November found us in Cuba— 
Christie, Judith and I. 

That winter in Cuba I shall never forget. Our 
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life was quiet and dreamful, and separate from 
the confusion of the world. But Christie grew 
weaker, and after awhile the fountain with the 
palm-tree, a favorite spot with her, was too far 
for the little feet. And finally, ag the spring 
came, she did not leave her room. But the 
change was so gradual, so peaceful, that we, who 
were with her all the time, could hardly realize it. 

One evening, Christie lay asleep on the lounge, 
which had been drawn out into the room, and 
Judith and I sat upon either side of it, look- 
ing down into the sweet face, with its halo of 
golden hair, which to-night seemed to me to be 
crowning her for a life more beautiful than ours. 

Judith sat leaning forward, with her elbows 
upon her knees, and her dress drawn tightly 
round them. Her shelterless eyes seemed more 
watchful and wakeful than ever, and finally she 
broke the profound silence by saying abruptly, 

“Do you suppose that old, hateful thing is in 
heaven ?”’ 

«Why, what do you mean, Judith? Who are 
you talking about ?”’ 

“JT am talking about Miss Huntington; the 
one that brought this pretty lamb to where 
she is.” 

*¢ Let us hope'so,”’ said I. 

“T don’t know as [hope so, at all; I have my 
doubts of it. I haint a cherib nor a seraphire. 
Mebby she’d be a throwin’ the little angels on 
to the floor, and knockin’ off their wings ; hate- 
ful, jealous old thing!” 

Thad never encouraged confidences from ser- 
vants, yet enough had been said in my presence 
to make me aware how wretched Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s marriage had been. Although the sin is no 
worse in the sight of a pure God, yet custom 
makes a woman-drunkard seem more horrible 
than aman, She was beautiful, imperious, dissi- 
pated. Jealous of her husband’s affection for 
their beautiful child, for discovering her worth- 
lessness, all his affectionate heart turned to their 
child—she flung it at him one day in a drunken 
rage; it fell to the marble hearth, and was in- 
jured for life. 

«Oh, what a time that was!’’ said Judith. 
‘You ought to have seen Mr. Huntington's face ; 
it was white as the baby’s, but he never said a 
word. He picked up the baby, and laid it on 
the lounge, and rung for the housekeeper, and 
then he took Miss Huntington by the arm, and 
led her into her room, she a strugglin’ all the 
time like a evil spirit; and he locked her in 
there, and not a soul see her for two days, only 
he and I. He told the doctor, and housekeeper, 
and all, that the baby got hurt by a fall. But if 
it hadn’t been for makin’ him more trouble, who 


is a saint on earth, if there ever was one, wouldn’t 
T have told the whole of it.” 

“We will not talk about it any more,’’ said I, 
gently. 

But Judith could not be restrained. 

“She might have knocked me up against the 
wall, and pulled my ears off, as she often did,” 
said Judith, forgetful that the members whose 
loss she thus deplored were plainly visible, 
lashed to the present, as it were, by large hoops 
of a doubtful metal. ‘‘Thain’t of much account 
anyway; but when I look at this sweet lamb 
and think what she might have been if it hadn’t 
been for that mean, spiteful——”’ 

“Hush, Judith, our enmity should stop at the 
grave. Mr. Huntington has certainly been in- 
jured most, but he never speaks of her.” 

But again Judith loudly protested “that she 
was neither a saint nor a seraphire.”’ 

I bent over Christie and listened to her un- 
steady breathing. ‘* Have you noticed, Judith? 
I think she is failing very fast of late.”’ 

‘¢ Haint I been noticing it every day??? And 
throwing her apron over her head, she burst into 
such loud grief that, fearful lest she should 
waken Christie, I was obliged to ask her to leave 
the room. ; 

That night I wrote to Mr. Huntington, and as 
soon as his answer reached us, and we could 
make needful preparations, we were on our way 
to New York. 

When we had once started for home, Christie 
was yery impatient to get there. Every day she 
would ask me, I know not how many times, 
«Eva, will we get home to-morrow ?”’ 

One night—it was the second night out—we 
were alone, for Judith had lain down; Christie 
was lying still; I didn’t know whether she was 
asleep or not. Iwas writing to Elfrida. It was a 
quiet, starlight night, and the soft sighing of the 
wind, and the low wash of the water against the 
side of the boat, filled the room. Suddenly, 
Christie spoke out, as if in answer to some one. 

“Yes, yes! I will come; I am coming.” 

I rose, and bent overher. ‘ What is it, dear? 
Were you dreaming ?”’ 

‘No, no! Some one called me. Who was it, 
Eva? Where did that voice come from?” said 
she, looking up into my face with her solemn, 
spiritual eyes. ‘‘Itsaid, ‘come, Christie ; come, 
dear little child!’ Who was it, Eva?” 

‘Maybe it was the water against the side of 
the boat; hear it now!” 

She listened a moment to the low, murmurous 
splash of the wayes, and then she shook her 
head, 


“No! It came from way—way off,” said she, 
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waving her lictle, thin hand outward. 
yet I heard it so plain—ylainer than I do you, 
Eva. Whois it, Eva, that is\ calling me?’ 

I laid my face down cloge to hers, on the pil- 
low, and soothed her with all the loving words I 
could think of, and then I sung to her, in a low 
voice, her favorite song—her ‘birdie song,” as 
she called it. 


“ Birdie wait a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger, 
Birdie then shall fly away.” 


AsI sang this she fell asleep. I know not 
whether she dreamed this, whether it was im- 
magination, or if, indeed, over the waste of 
waters we have no line to fathom, there came a 
voice of greeting to the little, lonely bark, that 
was so fast nearing the heavenly shore. But she 
failed very fast after this night. 

Mr. Huntington met us at New York. And as 
he looked at Christie first, his face was as white 
as hers; even my letters had not prepared him 
for the change in her. Christie sprang into his 
arms in such a passion of laughter and tears, that 
it shook her frail form, and it required all the 
calmness and cheerfulness he could assume to 
sooth her into quiet. 

How gentle, and tender; and loving he was to 
her, and to me too! But I, who knew his noble, 
chivalrous nature, it did not deceive me. I 
said all this kindness and tenderness were only 
flowers, white flowers that I might lay upon that 
graye in my heart; and if they were watered by 
my own tears, why noone would ever know it. 
I said I had a right to weep over my own dead, 
if I troubled no one about it. 

We had been at home just one week. All day 
Christie had been restless, some of the time de- 
lirious, with intervals of consciousness. LElfrida 
had lain. down, for she was not well, and Mr. 
Huntington and I were alone with the child. At 
twilight, she revived up, and said to her father, 
in a voice that sounded like herself. 

“Tam tired. When will he come, papa? 

“Who, darling ?” 

“The strong man Hya told me about. 
said he would carry me in his arms,’ 

Mr. Huntington bent over her till his cheek 
touched hers. 

“Don’t ery, papa. 
here.” 

I rose from the sofa, where I had been weep- 
ing, silently, and came and knelt down by her. 
She looked up lovingly into my face, and put up 
her little, weak hand, and passed it gently over 
my face. 

“T love you, Hya.’’ 

Then she sunk again into that state that was 
heither waking nor sleeping. .And we thought 


She 


Where’s Eva?’ Hya, come 


«And } she seemed to be again in Cuba, for shé& mur- 


mured something of “the fountain,” and the 
palm-tree by it. But pretty soon she looked up 
again, and said, 

“Don’t ery, Eva.” 

As she saw my tears still falling, perhaps some 
remembrance of the first night we met, may have 
come back to her—when I told her I had no one 
to love me; and she may have thought pityingly 
of my loneliness, when I should not have her to 
love me, for the little mind, so nearly unmoored 
from earthly supports, seemed drifting through 
the past and the future, for she said, musingly, 

“There won’t be anybody then. Papa, will 
you love Eva, when there isn’t any body else to 
love her?” 

«Yes, darling.” 

But, feeling that her little duties were not fully 
accomplished, she turned to me, 

«Eva, you will love papa, won’t you?” 

I bent lower over her, for I felt at that mo- 
ment that my secret that I had buried might pos- 
sibly be revealed in my eyes. I don’t think I 
could have replied, had not Mr. Huntington 
turned to me and said, 

«Will you, Eva?” 

What I saw in his eyes made it easy for ne to 
say ‘tyes.’ It was spoken very low; but he 
heard it, and bent, and kissed my forehead. As 
he did so, a look of infinite content came to 
Christie’s face. And having thus made her small 
will, and bequeathed me, in my loneliness, to a 
love she might well consider inexhaustible, she 
sunk into a quiet sleep. Perhaps she lay thus 
for a quarter of an hour, and we bent over her 
silently, watching the sweet, pale face, as it grew 
white and more spiritual; and then she com- 
menced talking again in a low voice, and we fan- 
cied she thought she was again at sea, for she 
spoke of the waves beating against the side of the 
ship, and how the vessel drove on through the 
night; and then a troubled look swept over her 
face like a shadow, and she said, 

‘© Tiva said I would get home to-morrow.” 

But the troubled look passed away like a 
shadow, and she presently looked up into her 
father’s face, and said, smiling, / 

“Oh, papa! I have got home.” 

And saying this, she passed into that dear 
home above, that is lasting and beautiful for- 
ever, and where there is no looking for any sor- 
rowful to-morrow. 

Six weeks after this night, I was sitting with 
Elfrida in the upper balcony, she wan and white, 
and dependent on me now, for her illness the 
night of Christie’s death proved to be the com- 
mencement of a sickness that had been nearly 
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fatal. I had intended to leave: Iuntington } happy, and my love would make him happier, I 


Manor immediately after Christie’s funeral; but 
Elfrida could not endure to hear me even speak 
of leaving her; and.when Mr. Huntington, with 
his pale, sorrowful face, joined his entreaties to 
hers, how could I refuse? 

Elfrida had been reading Mrs. Browning's 
poems, which were her great favorites; but the 
book had fallen into her lap, and she sat looking 
at the distant mountains. What she was think- 
ing of, as she sat there so silently, I could not 
tell; but I thought, as I looked. up at her oeca- 
sionally from’ my embroidery, that I had neyer 
seen her so gentleand womanly before. Finally, 
she spoke, ; 

“Eva, I want to ask you something,’ 

“Very well,” said I. «But first let me get 
your shawl; the air is growing chillier.”’ 

The shawl lay upon her dressing-table, and, 
as [ bent to take it up, a sentence from an open 
letter that was lying there, met my eye. “You 
should, at least, Elfrida, respect an honest 
love.” 

The writing was Mr. Huntington’s. He had 
been in New York for the last few days, and I 
knew she had received a letter from him that 
day. For a minute I caught at the table for sup- 
port, for the room spun round with me. Like a 
flash came back to me a thousand little trifles, 
unnoticed at the time, but which I maryeled 
now at my blindness in not noticing. 

“Eva! Are not you coming, Eva?’ With the 
impatience of an invalid, Elfrida was calling me. 

«Yes, I am coming.” 

I went up behind her, and folded the rich 
Indian shawl round her graceful shoulders, more 
carefully and tenderly than usual, I remember, 
for [ recollect thinking, even at that moment, 
how I should despise myself if I should become 
jealous and spiteful toward her even in feeling. 

Then I went and leaned against one of the pil- 
lars of the balcony; but with my face averted 
from hers, and so I waited for her to speak. 

“Eva, I believe my sickness has taught me a 
great deal,” she said. 

“‘T think it does often. If there was no dark- 
ness, we couldn’t see the stars.’’ 

‘What is the matter, Eva? Haye you taken 
cold; your voice doesn’t sound natural.’ 

“No, there is nothing the matter! What was 
it you were going to ask me?” 

“«Suppose a man loved you, Eya, and you had 
trifled with his love; set your own will against 
a noble, manly purpose; had been obstinate, 
willful—what would you do?” 

“If I thought I had wronged him; if I were 
certain that he loved me still; that he were un- 


would i 

“You would what?’ for I hesitated. 

“T would find a way.” : 

“ But it is so terribly hard for a woman to go 
to a man, and tell him’ that she has discovered 
that she loves him better than she does her own 
will. How could you, Eva?” 

“T would find a way,”’ I repeated. 

As I said this, I went to my room, for I felt 
that any further talk just then, would have been 
impossible. To leave Huntington Manor as 
quickly as I could, that was my first thought. 
To go home, home to my mother’s grave—I had 
no other home—and there I would try to forget 
him. No, I did not want to forget him, I said ; 
I wanted his memory to go with me always; to 
inspire me, to make me a better girl. Not for an 
instant did I blame him for the words with which 
I had deceived myself; words he said only to 
soothe his dying child. And his manner to me 
since—it was only because Christie had loved 
me. I knew Elfrida would never consent to my 
leaving her so soon; but to-morrow she was 
going to spend the day with a lady friend—her 
first visit. I had promised to go'too; but in the 
morning I excused myself—I was not well; and 
my pale cheeks bore witness to my truth. 

And so I went as quietly as possible, but with 
Judith’s {wakeful eyes following me reproach- 
fully, went back to where my mother had died. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wiggins met me with open arms 
and hearts. And Mr. Wiggins related a story 
suited to the occasion, which they called happy. 

The next night, at sunset, I set out for a walk. 
But the earth and the sky looked dismal to me, 
though one was golden and the other fresh and 
green as June could make it. I made my walk 
but a short one. The gate was some distance from 
the house, and was separated from it by a clump 
of willows, and I felt so tired as I shut it on my 
return, that I laid my head down upon the low 
gate-post, upon my clasped hands. I don’t know 
how long I had been there, but I am afraid my 
tears were falling, for I could see on the side of 
the hill that little white cross, and the way seemed 
so long between my nineteen years, and mother 
and home. Suddenly, a hand was laid upon me. 

“Did you think you could run away from me 
80 easily, Eva?’ a voice said. 

“Mr. Huntington !” 

My heart was in my throat. 
speak. 

‘How could you leave me so, Eya?’’ he said, 
reproachfully. ‘I thought you promised to 
love me.” 

Thefe was such a loving, tender reproach in his 





I could hardly 
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eyes, I could hardly bear it; but I answered 
honestly, 

‘‘T didn’t think—I didn’t know as you would 
care,’ I stammered. 

«Am I then so difficult to understand? Did 
I not show plainly how dear you were to 
me?’ 

“Your cousin, Elfrida,’’ I began, and then 
hesitated ; but a glimmering of the truth seemed 
to dawn upon him. 

«filfrida! Why you dear little woman she is 
just like a sister to me; she is engaged too, to a 
minister; they quarreled, for she didn’t like his 
profession ; but she has made him some apology, 
which he was very glad to receive. I have been 
his friend throughout the whole affair, for he is 
a really noble follow. I met him in New York, 
and wrote to her about him. [I don’t know 
whether it influenced her or not.’” 

I knew how it had affected me, but I didn’t 
say anything about it; indeed, I didn’t care to 
speak at all; for the old, old story which ho 
seemed not to tire of telling, filled up the rosy 
moments. But as he went on to say how my 
influence had made him better, purer, I inter- 
rupted him by saying, earnestly, 

“‘T am not nearly so good as you think I am, 
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Mr. Huntington; I am afraid you will find me out.’ 

He said he couldn’t possibly entertain any 
emotions of fearin regard to me, bect use perfect 
love casteth out fear; and then he went on to 
wonder if I couldn't possibly change that +! Mr. 
Huntington” into something shorter and easier ; 
Claud, for instance. He must try to make me » 
little less afraid of him, Iam afraid he ki:sed 
me then—I think he did. 

The story Mr. Wiggins told when he became 
aware of my engagement, exceeded in length 
even that upon my departure. But after several 

hours of suspense as to how it would terminate, 
and doubt as to whether it would ever terminate 
at all, it ended happily. 

We were married in the little stone-church ; for 
I had a foolish fancy that I wanted to be mar- 
ried near my mother’s graye. It seemed to me 
that up among the angels as she was, her child’s 
happiness must make her happier. As we stood 
by the little white cross afterward, I said, 

‘Tt seems to me, as if mother and Christie are 
near to us, Claud.’’ 

‘“‘ They are, I fully believe it,’’ said he, rever- 
ently. ‘‘I believe they love us still; they have 
only gone into a home more beautiful thai urs, 
waiting for us.’ , 
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TuE glow-worm, ’mid the scented grass, 
Slow rustled by the midnight gale, 

Whose od’rous breath, a tangled mass, 
Showers perfume through the tinted yale, 

Tts candle lights, and softly sings, 

While gently flutters its brown wings. 


The Queen of Night, with pale, cold tye, 
Looks down upon the verdant sea ; 
While coldly pure, the dreamless sky 
Basks in its shrine of mystery. 
The stars beneath the sheen of light, 
Wrap their pale features ‘neath the haze, 
Whose scintillations, pure and bright, 
Are drowned amid the silver blaze, 


The broidered lake, half fringed with gold, 
Fair mistress of a gilded shrine, 

While star-flowems, in their beauty, hold 
The remnants of a royal line; 

With smiling eyes, and perfumed lips, 
Glance out upon the silent tide, 

Where the white moonbeams still eclipse 
The checkered shade, their rays divide, 


The wild, unbroken rango of trees, 
Kiss with their breath the midnight star, 
And far above the gentle breeze, 
Across the dim horizon’s bar, 
Floats softly down upon the lea, 
Shrouding in peace the earth and sea. 
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Back to the Dast, beneath a bare, bleak hill 
Beside a rich green strip of shelving land, 

A quaint old mill-house and a quainter mill, 
Nooked in the angle of the valley, stand. 

Folds, fields, and woods crowd in the westward view, 
Which widens with the widening of the vale; 

Folds, fields, and woods, and spires half hid in yew, 


Far over these in the wide West away, 
Beyond them and beyond, a wild sea-world 
Tumbles tumultuous ever, Swift to-day, 
The storm-vexed clouds, wind-winnowed and wind-curied, 
Whirl through the sky; and with the watery sun 
The day goes down all desolate and dun. 
And eke the valley-river’s silvery trail. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Ir is very probable that, after Lady Laura’s 
departure, despite the muir-fowl and the tactful 
good-nature of the Charnleys, Northumberland 
seemed, for a day or so, a trifle dull to Rob 
Lindsay. There was a strange sense of lonely 
emptiness, even in the delightful, cozy, old-fash- 
ioned rooms of the Priory, since the sweet, 
proud face illumined them no longer. And, 
besides this, the autumn having fairly set in, 
had set in, of course, in good old dismal Eng- 
lish fashion, with gray, leaden clouds, and driz- 
zling, suicide-suggesting rains, and dropping, 
sodden leaves. It was a little disheartening, 
too, to hear, in the course of a week, that Tre- 
herne had run down to London; and it was 
equally disheartening to guess the cause of lis 
visit; but still Rob Lindsay did not quite lose 
courage. It would not do, however, to remain 
at the Priory very much longer; so, after a 
week’s lounging, and reading, and grouse-shoot- 
ing, he decided that he would continue his tray- 
els, as he had from the first intended doing; 
and, having come to this decision, he broached 
his plans to Ralph Charnley. 

“You see,” he said, “I promised myself a 
comfortable, careless, amateur sort of a tour 
through the Old World; and I am of the opin- 
ion that it would be all the pleasanter for a 
companion. Why can’t you cram your things 
into a valise and come along with:me?” 

Ralph was highly pleased. There was noth- 
ing to prevent him doing so, he said. 

«We will go wherever the guide-books tell us 
to go,” said Rob, sagaciously; ‘and we will 
stay at each place until we want to go some- 
where else. That's my mode of travel.” 

“Tt’s a first-class one,” answered Ralph, with 
an admiring glance at the strengthful, idle figure, 
stretched full length upon the sofa. “And we 
might stop in London a day or so, on our way.” 

“So we miglit,” said Rob, as coolly as Though 
the idea had just occurred to him. 

«And we might call upon Jernyngham and 
see Lady Laura. Blanche had a letter from her 
this morning, and it appears she is not very well.” 
This with great gravity of demeanor, but also 
with a side-glance, not unlike one of Blanche’s, 
at the good-looking, brown-eyed face opposite. 
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The brown-eyed face had changed slightly, 
it seemed, for the instant; a flicker of light 
passed over it, touching the brown eyes with 
tenderness. Ah! Lady Laura, you were only a 
girl to him—a girl whom he loved, and for whom 
he had a sudden sense of pity, through his faney 
of the imposing Chancery representative of 
Geoffrey Treherne combining themselves with 
the brazen weight of Basil de Tresham. 

“Laura Tresham is a charming girl,’’ Ralph 
remarked, casually, as it were; ‘‘but she has 
made a great mistake, in my opinion.”’ 

“Wow?” asked Rob, calmly and reflectively 
surveying the light wreaths of smoke curling up 
from the end of his segar. 

“How, indeed!” echoed young Charnley. 
‘Just as a hundred other women do every day. 
Treherne is a magnificent, gentlemanly idiot.” 

“Oh! you mean Treherne, do you?’ Rob 
returned, still looking at his segar wreaths. 
‘Well, perhaps I am scarcely qualified to judge 
whether you are right or not, inasmuch as a 
And here he stopped. 

‘«Tnasmuch as?’’ was Ralph’s quiet sugges: 
tion. 

Rob laughed. 

‘‘TInasmuch as,’ he answered, with consid- 
erable candor. 

“Yes; inasmuch as Treherne won where IJ 
lost—for the time being.” 

Ralph gave him another of the quick glances 
that were so like Blanche’s. 

«For the time being?’ he repeated. 

“ Bixactly,”’ said Rob, good-humoredly. ‘*He 
who fights and runs away may live to fight an- 
other day.’ And I did not run away, my dear 
old fellow. I was merely defeated, for the time 
being, as I said before.” 

This was more than Ralph Charnley had ex- 
pected to hear. The fact was, he had been sym- 
pathyzing with his friend, to some extent, in 
private. 

“Does that mean you have not given her up 
yet?” he asked, surprisedly. 

“TJ don’t give anything up easily,” said Rob 
*T should not give a trifle up easily, and Laura 
Tresham is not a trifle. Yes, that is what ic 
means.”” 

Ralph turned and looked at him from head to 
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foot—at his careless, handsome face, with its 
heart of hidden strength; at his careless, hand- 
some figure, carelessly expressing just the same 
heart again; and having taken him in, as it 
were, he shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘You look as if you could turn the world,” 
was his comprehensive comment; ‘‘and though 
you have before you the harder task of turning 
a woman, it suggests itself to me that there is 
not much doubt of your ultimate success.” 

“Thank you!’ said Rob, succinctly. 

A few days later, Lady Laura, sitting at one 
of the iron-balconied windows of the Jernyng- 
ham mansion, was startled by the sight of a 
familiar, careless, well-knit figure, that was being 
ushered through the big entrance gates by the 
porter. Naturally she was startled, for she had 
imagined this same careless, well-knit figure to 
be at that moment looking out at the rain and 
niist, from certain windows in Northumberland. 

She rose from her seat hurriedly, feeling not 
a little agitated. She must refuse to see him, of 
And then a sudden thought arose to 
Perhaps he 


course. 
her mind: he was going away! 
was going back to America, and they might not 
meet again! And he had not been so very 
wrong, after all. And—and—the truth was, she 
could not quite make up her 1ind to dismiss 
this brave, indefatigable suitor without a fare- 
well word. A moment more, and a card was 
handed to her by a seryant, who looked at her 
ulightly agitated face with something of wonder 

“Nobert Lindsay.” 

She read it two or three times, to steady her- 
self. Since it might be a farewell visit. perhaps 
it would be better to see him—at any rate, it 
would be the easier plan. Accordingly, she went 
into the drawing-room, where Rob awaited her 
arrival. 

Ilis stay was not a long one, however. Ie 
was not going back to America, after all; and, 
her fears on this point relieved, Laura could not 
resist a very conscious remembrance of their 
last interview. It was rather a difficult matter 
to refer to the Charnleys, and the summer visit, 
and still steer clear of the hidden quicksands, 
and, in endeavoring to do so, she found herself 
becoming entangled as usual. She was wretch- 
edly uneasy under his presence. She had been 
wretched ever since she had left Northumber- 
land. She had been terribly wretched under 
the infliction of Geoffrey Trehern’s visits; and 
Lobert Lindsay’s unexpected appearance proved 
to her, before many minutes had passed, that the 
acme of her wretchedness was yet to be reached. 
It was useless to attempt to appear at ease. 
The slow, tell-tale fire crept up on her cheeks at 
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his first glance, and in his brief stay it deep- 
ened and burned into a steady flame. He did 
not refer to the past at all during their inter- 
view, but when, at last, he rose to go, his care- 
less mood seemed to change, and a momentary 
shadow of inward feeling fell upon him. He 
had tried in vain to rouse her to something of 
freedom and frankness, and his visible failure 
had stung him somewhat. 

«When I was a boy at school,” he said, ‘ they 
used to say I was a fortunate fellow, as a rule, 
and Lindsay’s luck was a sort of proverb. But 
it seems to have failed me a little at last. In an 
hour from now, I dare say, I shall not feel that I 
am battling against fate; but just now I do feel 
it, strongly. Good-by, Lady Laura.” And he 
held out his hand. 

She took it, feeling terribly at 2 loss for some 
speech sufficiently cold and inapropos of the 
subject. 

«Will your absence be a long one?” she fal- 
tered, awkwardly. 

Ie glanced down at her face, and then at the 
hand he held—the hand with the legendary 
Treherne diamond upon it. 

‘«T scarcely know,’ he said. 
now, you see, as if I were something like one 
too many ; but, when that feeling wears away, I 
dure say you will see me again; and then per- 
haps it will be to hear me say, ‘ Good-by, Lady 
Laura Treherne.’ ” ; 

She stood behind the heayy curtains cf the 
window, and watched him pass out of the en- 
trance-gate just ax she had watched him pass 
in, and, as the last echo of his footsteps sounded 
upon the wet pavement, she felt an odd, uncom- 
fortable pressure on her throat—that uncomfort- 
able, suffocating throb wet days and adverse 
tales bring to women, now and then, 2s a pun- 
ishment for their small transgressions; then a 
hot drop slipped down her cheek and flashed 
upon her hand, yery near the Treherne dia- 


mond; and then another and another, fast and 
- 


“Tt seems just 


heayily. 

«Tt is the dull weather,” she said—‘the dull 
weather, and the loneliness, and—and every- 
thing. I wish I had never gone up to North- 
umberland. I wish I was a beggar or a servant- 
maid. Ah! Bionche was right in saying that I 
had better have been anybody than Lady Laura 
Tresham.” 


CHAR THR ox. 

Anp this was the beginning of a new era of 
stronger dissatisfaction. If she had scarcely 
cared for Geofirey Treherne before, as the slow, 
heavy winter months lagged by she almost hated 
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him. 
ing impatient. Of course, the engagement must 
be consummated at some time, and, in Col. Tre- 
herne’s opinion, Lady Laura’s desire to delay 
this consummation was a very extraordinary 
one. Ife discussed the matter with her guar- 
dian, and that gentleman bore down upon his 
ward with a weight of argumentative eloqnence 
which added to her troubles in no ineonsiderable 
manner. London had neyer seemed to her so 
wearily, heavily dull, and the great iron-bal- 
conied, iron-gated house so intolerant in its 
stubborn assertion of itself. That slowest and 
most dignified of carriages, adorned with Basil 
de Tresham’s coat of arms, in bearing its fair 
freight and her card-case from house to house-on 
occasional dismal mornings, might figuratively 
be said to have been driving her, not through 
her round of indispansable morning calls, but 
. driving her to desperation. And, apart-from all 
other adverse turns of fortune, really Lady Laura 
Tresham was not greatly to be etivied, after all. 
With all the gloomy dignity of Basil de Tresham’s 
line concentrated on her own girlish existeuce, 
with no home-ties, and few near friends, it is 
not to be wondered at that the bright home- 
comforts of the Priory seemed to her a haven of 
rest and delight. In those days, between her 
weariness and Geoffrey Treherne, she lost spirit 
and animation, and actually something of the 
delicate rose heart-coloring formerly so charm- 
ing. Now and then Blanche’s letters brought 
tidings of the two travelers. Ralph and Mr. 
Lindsay were in Naples. Ralph and Mr. Lind- 
sty had been to Rome, and had picked up 
some pretty oddities, in an antiquary’s shop in 
some out-of-the-way place or other, and, haying 
picked them up, had sent them home as presents. 
“Mamma is more in love with Robert Lind- 
say than ever,’ the young lady wrote. ‘He 
has written to her once or twice, in that honest, 
hearty, boyish fashion of his, and she watches 
for his letters as anxiously as she does for 
Ralph’s.” 
Now and then, too, there came whimsical 
scraps of news, that were plainly from this life- 
enjoying Rob Lindsay’s pen; and these Lady 
Laura read oftener than all the rest. She fell 
‘nto a fashion of sitting, with her hands folded 
upon her knee, before the fire, in her rich, deso- 
lute room, and slipping into sad, fanciful, girl- 
like reveries concerning this same Rob Lindsay. 


How would it have been, if he had heen Geof- | tient ‘epah 


frey Treherne, or if she had not been so sternly 
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Very naturally, Col. Treherne was becom- ; she have felt that dreadful impulse to be almost 
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rude in her coldness, when she found herself 
alone with Ool. Treherne, doomed to sustain 
with amiability her character of engaged young 
lady ? 

She never did more than ask herself these 
questions ; but the time came when she knew 
she could have answered them with little trouble, 
and answered them truly, too. 

But at length the time came also, when Geof- 
frey Treherne could be set aside no longer, and 
then her strait wasa desperate one indeed. THe 
eame'up to London, and had an interview with 
her guardian, which resulted, as might have 
been expected. Through sheer foree of superior 
power his point was gained, and the day fixed 
for the wedding. There was a rush and bustle 
of trousseau-orlering, a stately, portentous 
driving of the stately carriage to jewelers and 
milliners; and then, after euch day, there came 
to Laura Tresham, in her lonely, handsome cham- 
ber, more of the sad fireside reveries, and some- 
thing very much stranger than even the old im- 
patience and dread. 

In the letters that went from London to North- 
umberland, it is probable that something of the 
unpletsant truth crept out. Of course, Lady 
Laura did not say to her friend that she was a very 
miserable young lady, and that she dreaded 
the approaching marriage more intensely every 
day. Ofcourse she did not say that, in defianee 
of her struggles, her heart was following, with 
the utmost impropriety, the gay tourist, who 
seemed to be enjoying himself so vigorously ; 
and, of course, above all, she did not say that, 
but for the fact that she was a very cowardly 
young lady, she would have rid herself of the 
legendary Treherne diamond, any day, for this 
gay tourist’s sake, and have been very heartily 
glad to do so. But, though she did not say 
this, her letters told Blanche Charnley that her 
fair friend was ‘lonely,’ and “blue,” and 
‘not very well;” that she found London insup- 
portable, and had neyer enjoyed anyihing so 
much as that summer’s visit. More, too, than 
this, they spoke with such evident shrinking of 
the arrangements made, and so slurred over all 
mention of the bridegroom, and so sadly touched, 
now and then, upon ‘ helplessness’ and “ friend- 
liness,”’ that Blanche arched her piquant eye- 
brows over them, and shrugged her piquant 
shoulders, and often ended with a little impa- 


But at length an epistle came which broke 


set un‘ler the shadow of De Tresham’s exclusive } thronch all restraint in a most unexpected man- 


greatness? Would she have dreaded the letter- 
reading and the letter-writing then? Would 


ner. It was about three months before the day 


; decided upon for the wedding that this letter 
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arrived; and it was most unfeignedly tear-blot- 
ted, and most unfeignedly wretched and despair- 
ing in tone. It was plainly a burst of appealing 
desperation, the result of a sudden rush of 
hopeless misery, and if ended by imploring 
Blanche to come to London at once. 

Having read it, Blanche did not. say “ pah !”’ 
she said, ‘‘ Poor Laura!” and, after saying it, 
sat down and wrote a reply, announcing her 
intention of complying with the request. Then 
she reopened a letter she had just written to 
the tourists, who for the past three weeks had 
been in Paris, and, after inclosing a short note 
to Robert Linsay, sent it at once to Guestworke 
to be mailed, 

Two days after this, a carriage, containing 
Miss Charnley and ‘appurtenances, drew up be- 
fore the iron entrance-gates of Mr. Jernyng- 
ham’s town establishment; and the visitor, after 
having been received with state and ceremony, 
was delivered into the hands of her friend. 

Not many minutes were required to show 
Blanche Charnley exactly how affairs stood. 
Laura looked pale and harassed. ‘The last two 
months had left their traces upon her so unmis- 
takably, that, im the face of her impationce, 
Blanche felt constrained to pity her. But it 
was not until late at night, when, having retired 
to their room, they were safe from all chance of 
disturbance, that she brought her energies to 
bear openly upon the matter in hand. Then, 
having settled herself, after her usual fashion, 
for x comfortable ‘talk,’ she dashed at the 
subject. 

‘Now, Laura,” she said, collectedly, ‘‘be 
good enough to tell me all about it.” 3 

Thus taken by surprise, Lady Laura found 
her color again, and then, after twisting Geoffrey 
Treherne’s ring around her finger for one nery- 
ous moment, lost it again, and was dumb. 

“My dear child,” persisted Blanche, after 
the manner of the most elderly and experienced 
of matrons. ‘My dear child, there is no 
earthly use in pretending now, because it is 
very much too late, and we are in far too crit- 
ical a position ; so we may as well be perfectly 
frank and truthful—as frank as Mr. Rob Lind- 
say would be himself, for instance.” 

But Laura, covered with convicted guiltiness, 
did not speak, perhaps in consequence of haying 
most unaccountably found her color once more 
at the last clause of the sentence. 

“So, as we are to be frank,” Blanche went 
on, ‘‘I may as well begin by asking you a few 
frank questions, which you are under obligations 
to reply to frankly, however much they may 
startle you. Will you answer them, Laura?” 
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“Yes,”? answered Laura, in the lowest of 
obedient voices, 

“Well,” said her friend, ‘‘ question first: 
Do you want to marry Geofirey Treherne?”’ 

‘N-o;” very low indeed. 

Blanche nodded. 

“J thought not,” she said. ‘Miss Laura, 
no weakness, if you please. Qustion second: 
Do you want to marry Robert Lindsay ?” 

A little cowardly catch of Laura’s breath, 
and‘then a decided dead silence, 

“JT will give you three chances, like the chil- 
dren do,” said Blanche. ‘There, you weak- 
minded little creature.” (With delightful in- 
consistency, inasmuch as Lady Laura Tresham 
was by no meansa little creature.) ‘Once! Do 
you want to marry Robert Lindsay? 
Do you want to marry Robert Lindsay ? 


» 


Twice ! 
Three 





times . 

««T—don’t know!’”’ broke in her victim. ‘* Oh, 
Blanche, please don’t!” 

“You don’t know?”’ echoed Blanche, indig- 
nantly. ‘Call yourself twenty years old, and 
don't know your own mind yet! Yes, you do 
know, and I know, too. You do want to marry 
Robert Lindsay, and you would .marry him to- 
morrow, if you were not a miserable coward— 
afraid of Geoffrey Treherne, and afraid of Mr. 
Jernyngham, and afraid of every one else, who 
is kind enough to insist that you have not a will 
of your own. Oh, you ridiculous little simple- 
ton! ILow you do try my patience!” 

In this manner, openly conyicted of cowardice 
and weakness, and all other capital crimes, the 
fair culprit was completely subjugated, and very 
naturally gave way, under the combined weight 
of her misfortunes. 

She was miserable, she said, in the greatest 
depression. She was wretched. She did not 
want to marry Geoffrey Treherne ; but—but how 
could she help herself. She wished she had 
neyer gone to Northumberland ! 

Altogether, the scene, in its thorough girlish- 
ness and incongruity of words, was not without 
its whimsical side. In the short pause that fol- 
lowed this declaration, Blanche looked into the 
fire, smiling a little, notwithstanding her thought- 
fulness. 

“Laura,” she said, at last. ‘Ihave not yet 
asked question third. When Robert Lindsay 
comes to London—comes here—will you see 
him ?”” 

Laura looked up with a faint start. 

« When 2? she faltered. 

«“T said when,” answered Blanche. ‘* And I 
meant when, I have written to him, and told 
him to come.” 
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CHAP THR XT: 

Currainty Blanche Charnley had her girlish 
hands full during the following week! Perhaps 
no young lady in the world had ever felt a 
greater consciousness of secret guilt than that 
beautiful arrant coward, Lady Laura Tresham, 
and this consciousness rendered her, by no 
means, the most animated of companions. She 
was harassed and dejected, and eyen Blanche’s 
most spirited arguments failed to inspire her 
with anything of courage. Consequently Blanche 
waited with some impatience for Robert Lind- 
say’s appearance. She had not decided as yet 
what his appearance would bring forth, or what 
he would do; but, having infinite faith in his 
powers, she had at least decided that he would 
settle the matter one way or the other. 

“Tf I were in your place,” she said, severely, 
to Laura, when she had arrived at this decision, 
“J would not wait for any one to settle my love 
affairs for me, I would settle them myself. I 
would write to Geoffrey Treherne, and tell him 
that I wouldi’¢ marry him. I should like to 
know what calamity such a course would bring 
forth. You are not a Circassian, I hope, or a 
Tark, or a Chinese woman. If you are,’ with 
excessive tartness, ‘I haye not heard of it yet.” 

‘:T am not waiting for any one to settle my 
love affairs,’* said Laura, ‘It iy too late now,” 
with a little sigh. 

Blanche shrugged her shoulders, satirically. 

“Too late!” she began. Robert Lindsay—” 

Lady Laura rose from her chair, pale-faced and 
subjugated, and walked to the window. 

“Don’t, Blanche!’ she exclaimed. “Don’t 
tulk to me about Robert Lindsay. It is too late, 
and I am miserable enough.” And she had 
scarcely uttered the words, before she turned 
paler still, and started from the window, crying 
out, suddenly, ** Oh, Blanche, there he is!” 

Blanche flung down her book, and hurried to 
the window, and to her excitement and delight, 
her first glance fell upon the careless, stalwart 
figure, which had so often been the object of her 
good-natured admiration—the figure of Robert 
Lindsay in person. 

Laura drew back, excited and nervous. 

««T—T can’t see him,”’ she cried. +‘ 1—T really 
can’t! What shall I do?” 

Blanche fired in an instant like some small 
ov ler of domestic fire-work. If she was to de- 
feat Geoffrey Treherne, she must defeat him 
now; ifshe wast» help this indefatizable, tender- 
liearted Rob, she must help him now; if she was 
to save Lady Laura from a life of halflove and 
slow disappointment, she must save her from it 
®his very instant. a 
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« You cannot see him!’ sheexclaimed. ‘* Say 
you have not the courage to see him, and you 
will be right once; say you are weak-minded 
enough to be wicked, and you will be right again. 
You have been weak enough to treat Geoffrey 
Treherne shamefully, (not that he deesn’t de- 
serve it, because he does;) but you have still 
treated him shamefully, and now you are too 
weak to right him, and right yourself, and right 
the man who loves you, and who is worth five 
hundred thousand Geoffrey Treherne’s. You 
won't see him?” with terrible calmness. ‘ Very 
well, don’t see him, and I will go back to North- 
umberland before breakfast to-morrow morning, 
and you can marry Geoffrey Treherne, and be 
wretched for life.” 

Lady Laura put both her hands up to her face, 
and coyered it, her cheeks burning, her brow 
burning, the very tips of her ears burning; her 
heart beating so loudly that she was sure the 
room echoed with it. 

Blanche drew from her trim little belt a trim 
little jewel of a watch. 

«TI will give you two minutes to decide,”’ she 
said, emphatically. ‘*The footman will be here 
in three, and if, by that time, you have not 
spoken, I shall ring for your maid to pack my 
trunks.”’ 

The first minute had passed, and the second 
was half gone, when Laura lifted her face, and 
broke the ominous silence. 

«T_T will see him,”’ she faltered. 

Blanche shut her watch with a little click, 
just as the servant opened the door. 

‘Show the gentleman into this room, Martin,” 
she said; and, as the man withdrew, she turned 
to Laura. ‘TI shall stay in the room long enough 
to speak a dozen words to Mr. Lindsay, and then 
I shall go down stairs,” she said. ‘Laura you 
have nv need to be afraid that you are not ready 
to meet him. Your cheeks are on fire, and you 
look like anangel. There, my dear, be sensible, 
and think what Lady Laura Treherne would be 
twenty years hence.” 

Laura had no time to speak. Ter breath wag 
fairly taken by this master-stroke of rapidity and 
diplomatic movement. The fact was, that if she 
had had time to speak, or even to think, she 
would have been so full of misgiving that she 
would have upset the best laid plans in the uni- 
verse, and of this Blanche Charnley was very 
well aware. But, with the shock of Blanche’s 
sudden indignation, and that last stroke con- 
cerning Lady Laura Treherne’s future, accumu- 
lating at once, she found herself absolutely free 
to let things take their own course. 

She did not know how much Blanche had 
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written to Robert Lindsay; she had not even} and she fancied there was more bitterness, for, 


dared to guess heretofore; but when the two met, 
a full recognition of the truth flashed upon her, 

“Tam not going to ask you any question now,” 
said Blanche, after the first greetings had been 
exchanged. ‘I am going to leave you to say 
what you have to say to Laura, Mr. Lindsay, 
two weeks ago the young lady told me that she 
was wretched and despairing, and guess why? 
Because, if she is not saved from it, in less than 
three months from now, she is to marry Geoffrey 
Treherne. Once you told me that if you could 
save her from it, you would; and so, as there 
was no time to lose, I sent for you. Save her if 
you can.” 

Lady Laura did not look at her yisitor when 
Blanche’s exit left them alone. She dared not 
even glance up, but waited in silence, her burn- 
ing blushes almost stinging her delicateskin. She 
was thinking that this was worse than all the 
yest. Rob Lindsay was thinking that this was 
his last chance, and that there would be a hard 
strugele, before he would let it slip away from 
him, and be lost. 

‘“« You see that I have come back again, Lady 
Laura,’’ were his first words. ‘And [ think 
there is no need of telling you why I came.” 

‘«« xcuse my saying so ”’ she said, trying 
to appear cold, and quite conscious that she ap- 
peared nervous. ‘ But I really don’t know why, 
My. Lindsay.” 

“Then I suppose I must eyen tell you again,” 
Rob replied, quietly. ‘The reason is an old one, 
Lady Laura, and one I have given more than 
once before. It is a simple one, too. I came 
back because I love you.” 

She was conscious of a sudden throb of the 
smoothly-beating heart Geoffrey Treherne’s warm- 
est words had never had the power tostir, She 
was conscious, too, of a quicker pulse-beating, 
and an odd, exultant thrill ruling her in spite of 
her confusion. He had not given her up after 
all. Ife loved her yet. 

«Do you understand me?” he said again. 
“TJ think you do, and I will tell you something 
else, Lady Laura. I think if Col. Treherne were 
here, he would understand too, for he is an 
honorable man, at least; and I think sometimes 
the worst of men are more merciful than the best 
of women. I told youT loved you when we were 
in Northumberland, and I said [ would not give 





you up; and I have not given you up yet.” 
There was a slight pause before the last word, 
and a slight stress upon it, when it was uttered, 
that Laura Tresham’s heart beat hard. 
She could see there was more steadiness in 
his manner than there had ever been before, 


though he had not wholly flung aside his care- 
less, good-humored audacity, he stood before her 
a man who felt that to some extent he had been 
wronged, and who was now throwing his last 
stake. 

« But I have not come back to ask you to pity 
me,” he went on. ‘Perhaps sentiment is nut 
my forte; at any rate, it seems that I am always 
oddly at a loss for fair speeches. I have nut 
come to say that my heart will be broken, if, 
three months hence, Laura Tresham is lost to 
me foreyer in Lady Laura Treherne. Tlearts are 
not easily broken in the nineteenth century. I 
will not even gay my life would be blighted ; but 
this I will say, Lady Laura Tresham, simply and 
honestly, I have loved you—lI do love you; and 
the true woman who hears such words from the 
lips of a gentleman, will understand, simply and 
honestly, all that they mean. The last time,” he 
went on, ‘that we were alone together at the 
Priory, I said to you that if you would tell me 
that you loved Geoffrey Treherne, I would leave 
you at once. You dared not tell me so, and yet 
Geoffrey T'reherne’s ring is on your finger now, 
and you are almost his wife. Is that quite fair 
to Col. Treherne, Lady Laura? Asking pardon 
for the apparent irreverance of the remark, is it 
exactly what Basil de Tresham (whose patrician 
blood is supposed to be as honorable as it is blue) 
would be likely to countenance?” 

“T wish Basil de Tresham——” Lady Laura 
was beginning, disrespectfully, when she re- 
collected herself, and stopped. In her despera- 
tion she had almost been sacrilegious. 

“Tf you were going to say that you wished 
Basil de Tresham had never been born,’ said 
Rob, sagaciously, **l am compelled to say that 
my wishes coincide with yours most heartily. I 
am inclined to think that, perhaps, it would 
have been as well. Ah, Laura! but for Basil de 
Tresham, my love would not have been audacity, 
and Geoffrey Treherne’s success his birthright.” 

But the next moment his mood changed. She 
was only a girl, and she had made a mistake, 
and her rashness had brought to her its own re- 
tributive pangs, and the reproach in his tone 
forced them to reyeal themselves. Rob forgot 
his satire and his bitterness. He crossed the 
hearth, and stood before her an instant, the full 
strength of a man’s chivalrous love warming 
him, and stirring him to his heart’s core. 

“Tady Laura,’’ he said, ‘‘there are tears in 
your eyes; and then in a breath’s space he 
was down upon one knee by her chair, with his 
arm around her waist. 


“Laura,” he said, ‘I will not lose you. If I 
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have seemed bitter and careless, it was because } 
T have suffered. I cannot lose you, I say again. 
Tlove you, and I will notlet you go. It is not 
ton late yet. Ido not ask you to say that you 
love me. TI only ask you to give the Treherne 
diamond back to its owner, and free yourself 
from this miserable engagement. I can wait for 
the rest. I will wait for the rest, patiently, un- 
til you choose to say to me that my probation is 
ended.” 

There were tears in her eyes—tears heavy and 
large, and, before he had finished speaking, they 
were dropping fast. Laura Tresham had not 
been made for a heroine; and her intention to 
immolate herself upon the altar of her ancestral 
greatness had resulted in too much of real mar- } 
tyrdom. It had not been easy, at first, to deter- 
mine to give up this earnest, untiring lover for 
Geoffrey Treherne; but now it would cost her a 
struggle too great to be borne. Her own natural 
weakness was quite as much in favor of the 
earnestness and untiring zeal, as if she had 
been fortunate enough to be a young lady of far 
less patrician antecedents. With her trouble and 
excitement, and with Rob Lindsay’s strong, per- 
suasive arm around her waist, dignity, even 
self-control, was out of the question; and so 
she dropped her beautiful face upon his shoul- 
der, 

‘«« But—it—it is too late,” she faltered, tremb- 
ling like a lovely coward asshe was. ‘Oh, Robert 
(with a little catch of the breath at her own te- 
merity), what could I say—to Col. Treherne ?”’ 

“Say ?”’ echoed Rob, in a glow of enthusiastic 
fire. ‘Say to him what I should wish a woman 
to say to me, if she had bound herself to me 
rashly. Say to him, ‘TI have done you a wrong; 
and, by marrying you, I should make it a 
erime. I do not love you, and time has proved 
to me that I was mistaken in fanecying that I 
could; and I appeal to you, as an honorable 
gentleman, to releae me from my promise.’ It 
might not be easy to say, Laura; but, by saying 
it, you could save yourself from dishonor and 
wretchedness.” 

It is unnecessary to record all the circum- 
stances connected with the remainder of the in- 
terview. Suffice it to say that, having love and 
fears and vanquished pride all on his side, 
Iiobert Lindsay gained the victory which was } 
to bring to a conclusion his daring campaign, 
and that, upon his departure, Lady Laura had 
guned courage almost marvelously. | 

She went up stairs to Blanche Charnley "| 
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a-bloom with blush roses. Blanche had been 
awaiting her return with some impatience and a 
little fear, nothwithstanding her faith in Rob; 
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but, when she saw her, she experienced an im- 
mediate sense of relief. 

‘Well,’ she said, “does Mr. Lindsay leave 
England ?”” 

Lady Laura slipped into a chair, with a soft, 
expressive little sigh, and an equally expressive 
little deprecating smile. 


‘“No—” she hesitated. “At least, I don’t 
think so. I—am going to write a letter to Col. 
Treherne.”’ 


“Then you had better write it at once,’ ad- 
vised Blanche, “before your courage oozes out 
of your finger ends, as usual, my dear.” 

“Tt—is written already,”’ confessed her young 


ladyship, with considerable confusion of manner. 


rege 
three days ago; but—you see I was 
not like to seal it—then.” 

Blanche sprang up from her chair, her amuse- 
ment and exultation getting the better of her, at 
this guilelessly significant acknowledgment. 

“Oh, ye daughters of men!” she exclaimed, 
laughing until the “tears started to her eyes. 
“Oh, fairest and most courageous of the descend- 
ants of De Tresham! and you did not know 
whether you wanted to marry Robert Lindsay 
or not!” 

“TJ have not said that I want to marry him, 
yet,” said her ladyship, blushing more than 
ever. “He—has not even asked me if I would.” 

“Of course not,’ said Blanche. “And of 
course he does not know what you would say, 
if he did. Oh, Laura, Laura! and you wrote it 
two or three days ago !” 


The fact is, Blanche, I wrote it two or 
I did 











CHAPTDHR XII. 


To attempt to describe Col. Treherne’s aston= 
ishment, when he fully comprehended the tarn 
affairs had taken, would be to openly display a 
weakness. It would not have been like Geoffrey 
Treherne to expect effusion; and so, in the ear- 
lier stages of the engagement, to his limited 
mental vision the coldness and brevity of the 
letters of his affianced had simply implied a 
hecoming dignity and reserve; and thus, as he 
had placidly read them in Northumberland, he 
had been placidly unconscious of how fate was 
working against him in London. But there was 
a limit to even Geoffrey Treherne’s shortsighted- 
ness; and as the epistles became shorter and 
more significantly cold, he had gradually awak- 
ened to some slight sense of doubt: but still he 
had not dreamed of such a finale to his digni- 
fied love-story as this. To be worstc2 in such a 
combat, at such a time, was bad enough; but to 
be worsted as: he guessed he had been, was a 
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terrible blow to his arrogant pride, And it must 
be confessed, my dear reader, that this fair de- 
scendant of De Tresham had acted with less of 
stoical dignity than had been customary with 
the dames of her noble house. It is quite prob- 
able that, a century or so ago, the fair De Tres- 
ham, who indiscreetly sacrificed herself, in a 
rash moment, to the family heroics, would have 
magnanimously and magnificently adhered to 
her resolution, even to the wreck of her life’s 
happiness and her true loyer’s hope; which, no 
doubt, would have been very brave, and very 
honorable, and very worthy her illustrious 
name. But, as you haye of course observed, 
this story of mine is not a tragedy, or its heroine 
a goddess. She is simply a young lady of the 
nineteenth century, with all the nineteenth-cen- 
tury weakness and faults; and, having made a 
yery foolish mistake, and repented it, her lack 
of heroic determination is neither her fault nor 
mine, but probably the fault of the nineteenth 
eentury, which philosophers assure us is a pe- 
riod terribly retrograded from ancient Spartan 
virtue. 

Summoned by Lady Laura’s letter, Geoffrey 
Jreherne came to London at once; and then, 
but for Blanche’s presence and encouragement, 
Laura’s position, between her guardian's in- 
diznation and her ex-lover’s somewhat haughty 
displeasure, would have completely overwhelmed 
her. As it was, it was by no means a pleasant 
ove, and the termination of the interview between 
the three tried all her resolution; but in the 
end, of course, the majority on the side of love, 
carried the day ; and, for perhaps the first time 
in her wardship, the young lady withstood the 
opposing power of her guardian’s eloquence. To 
that stately and somewhat pompous individual, 
his ward’s unexpected firmness was almost as 
astounding as her unprecedented offence. He 
could not understand it, and was forced to retire 
from the scene a vanquished potentate, and let 
Treherne go back to Northumberland with the 
legendary diamond in his portmanteau. 

And then, very naturally, as a consequence of 
the excitement, after the interview was brought 
to a close, Laura’s spirits flagged again, and she 
was a very dejected young lady indeed. She 
could not see Robert Lindsay now—she was 
not sure that she wanted to see him at all, at 
first; but, on finding that, for several days, 
Robert Liudsay did not trouble her, her opinions 
began gradually to ohange. The fact was, that 
Robert Lindsay was a sagacious young man, and 
his experience had taught him exactly what the 
result of Treherne’s visit would be; so, for a 
day or so, he confined himself to occasional 


eyening strolls past the iron-balconied mansion ; 
and it was not until the end. of the week that he 
entered the iron gates. 

The footman, who opened the door, knew him 
as a friend of Miss Charnley’s; and when Rob 


informed him, coolly, that there was no necessity 
for his being announced, adding the pardonable 


fiction that he was expected, he handed him, 
without further ceremony, into the room where 
the two young ladies were sitting. 

Blanche greeted him delightedly. She was 
tired of waiting for a finale, and was getting out 
of patience. She had been expecting him, too, 
and Laura had not; consequently, Laura rose to 
meet him flushing and paling like the loveliest 
of grown-up children. 

Before half an hour had passed, Blanche dis- 
creetly retired to the window with her work, 
and, taking aseat behind the curtains, counted 
her stitches as though her life depended upon 
the completion of every rose-bud she worked. 

Lady Lanra stood. upon the hearth-rug in 
silence, her eyes fixed upon the fire, and, for a 
few moments after Blanche’s discreet move, there 
was a slight lull in the conversation. 

To Rob, Lady Laura Tresham had never 
seemed less Lady Laura Tresham, and more the 
woman he loved, than she did then. The blaze 
of the fire, dancing upon the white hand hanging 
idly by her side, showed it the fairest of hands, 
its smooth, round wrist set in a ruffle of web-like 
lace, but showed no Treherne-diamond on the 
slim forefinger; and so, not being the man to 
brook delay, he went to her side and took it, 
this passive white hand, in his. 

‘©So long as you wore Treherne’s ring,” he 
said, tenderly, ‘“‘I only said I loved you, asking 
for nothing; but, since I knew that you no 
longer wore it, I have only waited, what I 
thought would be your pleasure, to come to you, 
to speak once again. Laura, you know what I 
am asking you for?” 

But Laura, fair traitress, said nothing. 

But Rob was a frank wooer, and cared little 
for her silence, since he knew what a sweet 
truth it told: and he slipped his strong arm 
abut her slender waist, and drew her to his 
side, and kissed her, as Geoffrey Treherne would 
never haye done, if he had loved her a thousand 
years. 

“JT said I would wait patiently,” he said, 
kissing her hand, too, and then hplding it to 
his breast as he spoke; ‘and so I have waited, 
Laura, nearly six days. And six days are six 
ages to a lover-—a lover like me, dearest. And 
now I have come to you; and as I hold you in 
my arm, though you have not spoken a word to 
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me, I can read in your sweet face that I am not 
to be wretched ; and, before Heaven, my dar- 
ling, I am a happy man.” 

But Laura, fair hypocrite, said nothing. 

“See !l’’ he said, drawing a little case from his 
pocket, and taking from it a sparkling, flashing } 
ring, sapphire set. ‘See, Laura! no Norman 
brought this, to be handed down, with its legend, 
through generations of noble brides; no barons 
have worn it, and no kings have praised it; but 
I, Rob Lindsay, who love you with my whole 
soul, and my whole strength and will, love you 
through life and death, with a gentleman’s faith 
and reverance, ask you to answer my appeal by 
letting me place it upon your hand, and, by 
Wearing it there, until you give me the right to 
claim you for my wife.’’ 

And Laura, fair queen dethroned, and woman 
crowned, held out her white hand, the pure 
heart touched—pearl tears slipping softly away 
from her lashes for very joy. 

Rob put it on, the sapphire-set circlet, and 
then caught her in both his strong arms, and 
kissed her again and again, until her blushes had 
almost dried her tears; and between tears and 
blushes she was fairer and fresher than ever. 

Then, with his arm still round her waist, Rob 
took her to Blanche’s window. 

«Tell her, Laura, my dear!” he said, with a 
touch of his old, cheerful audacity. 

Lady Laura laid the hand, wearing the sap- 
phire ring, upon Blanche’s shoulder. 

‘Blanche, dear,” she said, with her most 
guilty, and, at the same time, most lovely hesi- 
tation, ‘I am—engaged to Mr. Lindsay.” 

Blanche rose with a little, happy ghost of a 
laugh; and then, of course, girl-like, broke off 
with a little, happy ghost of a sob; and then, 
taking refuge in the fair face, kissed it to the’ 
full as heartily as Rob had done. 

“You see, Laura,”’ she said to her friend that 


night, when they were alone, being determined 
to give her a sage moral lesson. ‘You see, my 
dear, how exactly we grown-up children are 
like the children in story-books, and how much 
happier we are when we have been honest, and 
told the truth. Just imagine how wretched you 
would have been if you had not told the truth to 
Geoffrey Treherne and Robert Lindsay.” 

Very deeply struck by this philosophical ap- 
plication of a popular and much-preached con- 
clusion, Lady Laura glanced down at her sap- 
phire ring, which was sparkling beautifully in 
the firelight, and drew a soft, little sigh. 

«Yes, dear,’”’ she said. J 

“And,” began Blanche again. ‘Now, con- 
fess, Laura, now that the trouble is over, are you 
not just as glad as the story-book children are 
when they have spoken the truth, and have just 
found out how dreadfully they would have been 
punished if they hadn’t?” 

And the answer was another, 

«© Yes, dear.”’ 

The world frequently hears it said that Lady 
Laura Lindsay is one of the happiest, and most 
beautiful young matrons in the shire in which 
her husband has settled down, and bought an 
estate. People say, too, that Mr. Lindsay is one 
of the most popular of men. The country gen- 
try, whose pedigrees date back through centuries 
of nobility and grandeur, respect and admire 
him. He is popular because he is generous, dar- 
ing, and thoroughbred. He leads men whose 
rank might entitle them to lead him; and these 
men are his best and nearest friends. There 
is astonishing luck, they say, in this man, who 
has gained everything that fair fortune could 
bestow. 

But Lady Laura, in whose wifely eyes he is, of 
course, a nineteenth century hero, says that her 
husband’s luck is simply her husband’s gener- 
osity, kindness, and courage, 
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Brossoms in the orchard, 
Flowers in the dell, 

And green moss growing 
Around the old weil; 

The Spring-time brightness 

, Has come once more, 

B»t our eyes are blinded— 
There is crape on our door. 


Soft winds are bearing 
Breath of the flowers; 
Naught in nature sharing 
This despair of ours; 


Wild birds are singing, 
Sweetly as before, ‘ 
While their notes are ringing— 
There is crape on our door. 


A voice hushed forever, 
A face grown still and cold, 

The lifeless hand will never 
Clasp ours as of old. 

To the dark room the sunlight 
May come as of yore; 

But to our hearts, never— 
There is crape on our door. 
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«You will catch cold, Sylvia. Don’t sit by { That worthy lady speaks foreign tongues soni>- 
that open window; there’s nothing so treacher-} what after the fashion of Betty Cobb, in Levers 
ous as this Italian climate.”’ { delightful novel, who “made French and Ger- 

So Sylvia rises from the deeply-embrasured } man just alike;”’ but she has the merit, which 
casement, and comes back into the commonplace } Sylvia does not possess, of working hard over 
lamplight of the room, just to escape further ex-} them, and keeps grammars under her pillow, till 
postulation or argument, too well acquainted } ignorant chambermaids suppose it is an Ameri- 
with her step-mother’s talent in both particulars } can insanity to use them for bolsters. 
to oppose her wish, as she is not in a mood to} They had been all this winter at Florence ; and 
encounter either mode of reproof. though the King and the court had removed to 

But Sylvia is not always so docile, for patience } Rome, enough strangers sought that most charm- 
does not rank among her chief virtues; and in } ing of retreats, to afford Sylvia an agreeable sea- 
those eases she and the step-mother squabble a} son. The very house where they live is dream- 
little; that is, Sylvia is petulant, and Mrs. Vent-{ land to Sylvia, for over the entrance is a little 
nor mildly reproachful, and dreadfully prolix;} marble tablet, with an inscription, telling that 
but, on the whole, Sylvia is a good girl, and the } Elizabeth Browning once made her home within 
contests never assume dangerous proportions, } these walls; and Sylvia’s pet salon is the very 
The lady, too, has a closer claim in Sylvia’s } chamber the great poetess and noble woman oc- 
eyes, than that of being her step-mother; she is} cupied, when, with her ‘little Florentine” at 
the sister of Sylvia’s mother, who died during} her knee, she looked out from fhe windows of 
the girl’s babyhood; and she married Mr. Vent-} Casa Guidi, upon one of the first fiery outbursts 
nor expressly to be sure that the child was well § of long-restrained Italian hearts, which, after re- 
taken care of. peated failures, after terrible darkness and storms, 

The pair are a good deal alone in the world, } have ended in the glorious morning of our day. 
for it is several years since the father, Mr. Vent- This evening, for a wonder, nobody comes in 
nor, died; and though his widow thinks it decor- } to enliven the solitude of the two feminines; and, 
ous to preserve a species of half-mourning garb, } somehow, Sylvia is not in a mood to read, though 
(she was so elderly a maid, at the tirae of her} she has a new book; not in a mood to talk either 
marriage, that she is unconsciously proud of any } on historical subjects or domestic trivialities, 
badge which reminds her that she is free from} which are Mrs. Ventnor’s favorite subjects for 
the reproach of spinsterhood,) both she and } conversation; so she attempts to make a diver-* 
Sylvia have long since learned to arrange their} sion in her own favor. The full moon shines 
lives pleasantly. temptingly in at the casement; the breeze whis- 

Now-a-days, when any sort of change comes} pers as softly as if it had some important secret 
to Americans, there is an immediate rush made } to communicate, stirring the muslin curtains, by 
to Europe. If we lose our husbands or wives, } way of signal: and a nightingale, hidden some- 
we go; if we get new partners, we go; if we in-} where in the recesses of the Boboli Gardens, 
herit a fortune, we go to spend it; if we have} sings with such a human passion, that it adds to 
got rid of one, we go to economize; anyway we } Sylvia’s restlessness—the pleasant, intangible, 
go, whenever some unexpected exigency turns } unexplainable restlessness, which one enjoys at 
existence out of its beaten track. her age. 

So, of course, when Mr. Ventnor died, his « Aunty,’ she says, so suddenly, that she 
widow and daughter set sail for foreign lands; } causes that worthy lady to start and prick her 
and four whole years have gone by since then. } finger with her needle. 

Beside her talent for languages, which costs her “You startled me so, Sylvia,’’? Mrs. Ventnor 

no trouble, and her ability to sing, and a certain § says, with mild reproach. 

ease in using her pencil, our Sylvia cannot be “Then you had a sensation; so you ought to 

called learned. She is rather a capricious crea-; be obliged to me,” laughed Sylvia. «I’ve been 

ture, and only industrious by fits and staris, dying for one all day.” ; 

in spite of her step-mother’s advice and example. } «Oh, Sylvia, don’t exaggerate so; and I don’t 
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like to hear you use such a serious word in that} ows over the moonlighted road. Mr. Lyster 
light way.” smokes his segar, and they talk, and laugh, and 

«But how do we know that dying is such a} listen to the nightingales singing their hearts 
serious business, after all, aunty? Nobody has} out, until a rather sentimental frame of mind 
ever come back to tellus. Dear me, if some one} comes over the whole group. Then Sylvia sets 
only would.” Mr. Lyster off full swing in the quaint, meta- 

“What an awful idea!” interrupts Mrs. Vent-} physical sort of talk, for which he has a weak~ 
nor, in a plaintive squeak. ‘Don’t talk about} ness. His wife and sister listen decorously to 
such things, in this ghostly old room! Idon’t} what he says, and wonder at Sylvia's aptness 
see why you wanted to come here to live! We} and quickness in her replies. Mrs. Ventnor 
might have had much more cheerful apartments } yawns behind her gloves—she lives in gloves— 
on the other side of the river, nearer the Cascino; } and thinks secretly that the conversation is a 
and almost everybody ove knows——” little wearisome, aud she is afraid that it is 

‘Yes, dear; but about the ghosts! I’m nerv-} a waste of time, too! If they would do a few 
ous, too; so let’s go for a walk.” historical reminiscences, and give her an oppor- 

‘‘Oh, Giovanna has gone out, and we can’t} tunity to come out on her strong points—dates 
walk alone.” and the like—she would be more certain that 

“A pretty protection Giovanna would be—} they were all following the example of that busy 
afraid of her own shadow! The Lysters are} bee (which Sylvia hates,) and properly improy- 
in—we'll stop and coax them to go out to the} ing the shining hours. 

Pozzio. I want to hear the nightingales.” But she is not allowed to overwhelm them 

It seems that the Lysters haye been seized } with figures, and Mr. Lyster turns a deaf ear to 
with the same desire, for at this instant Gio-} something she tries to say about the Guelphs and 
yanna’s slave, a little girl employed to’ wash} the Ghibellines; and Sylvia blesses him in her 
dishes, enters with a slip of paper, on which } secret soul, for these ancient families are per- 
Mrs. Lyster has scribbled a request to the ladies } sonal enemies of hers, and ske often shocks her 
to join her and her family in a quiet prome-} step-mother by hoping that the whole set are in 
nade. purgatory. 

They sit there for a long time, and Sylvia 
lightens the metaphysical dissertation—not a 
very appalling one at its deepest—by a pretty 
Tusean ballad. Then Mr. Lyster tells some 
amusing stories. Then the wife and Mrs. Vent- 
nor exchange a few household deiails—and the 
elderly spinster watches Sylvia’s beautiful face 
in the moonlight, and thinks of the days when 
she, too, was young and beautiful—a long time 
gone now; both youth and beauty worn out and 
lost in weeping over the grave where she buried 
life’s choicest hopes, twenty years before. But 

time has made her neither bitter or hard, that 
is certain, for she astonishes Sylvia by kissing 
her suddenly; and Sylvia says, laughingly, 

‘What have I done now ?” 

And old Miss Lyster laughs, too, an. says, 

“You've no business to look so pretty. I 
couldn’t help it.’’ 

‘©And I wish I needn’t help it,’’ cries her 
brother. Then they all laugh, and his wife 
beats Sylvia with her fan, and declares that she 
is jealous, which causes them all to laugh the 
more; for Mr. and Mrs, Lyster are one of those 
vare couples, whose honey-moon has never set, 
though it is a quarter of a century, and a luster 

t 


“Say we'll go, Lucia,’ Sylvia says to the 
vhild, in Italian ; and then, before Mrs. Ventnor 
cin expostulate, the willful girl has waltzed her 
neross the room, arrayed her in a round hat and 
a light shawl, and is leading her down stairs, in 
triumph, to the apartments on the floor below. 

The Lysters are pleasant Seotch people—hus- 
band, wife, and a delightful old-maid relative, 
ail of whom doat on Sylvia for her marvelous 
prettiness, her amusing chatter, and her sweet, 
coaxing ways. 

With an American girl’s casy assurance, done 
in a charming fashion, Sylvia takes possession 
of Mr. Lyster, because he is the only masculine 
of the party; and many a younger man might 
have proved a less agreeable companion, though 
he has gray hair, and reads with spectacles. 

She is in one of her wildest moods to-night, and 
keeps them all laughing, even staid Mrs. Vent- 
nor, by her nonsense and her droll humor, which 
the long-nosed Scotch people fully appreciate. 

They pass on, out of the Porta Romana, and 
take the road that turns a little to the left—a 
long, straight ascent, with a row of stately cy- 
presses on either side. This is the Pozzio, 
beloved of the nightingales and tender swains, 
as everybody knows who has lived in Florence. } added since it reached its full. 

They sit down on convenient benches, under} But, though Sylvia laughs, she steals her hand 
the tall cypress trees which cast funereal shad-} into Josephine Lyster’s, and presses the meager, 
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wasted palm, with her soft, round fingers. She } by her window, and looks out at the moon, and 
and Josephine are great friends; and the old } wonders why she is not more pleased to see 
maid has talked more freely with her, than ever } Tom, and repeats to herself a good many lovely 
she did to her nearest relative, about the days verses, which Elizabeth Browning perhaps com- 
when the world was Paradise, and her brave } posed in the very place where the girl now sits. 
Scotch lover alive. She knows well what errand has brought Tom 

Mrs. Ventnor reminds them that it is time to } to Italy: he has come to ask her again to be his 
go home; and they all rise, somewhat regretfully, { wife. That is to say, when she thinks about it, 
gad commence sauntering down the white road. } she cannot feel certain he ever did ask her, but 
But they have not gone more than half way to {he expects her to become so all the same, and 
the city gates, when two figures spring out of } Mrs. Ventnor expects it; and as Sylvia looks 
the earth, apparently, and bar their passage. } back to the period of Tom’s last visit (only eigh- 
Mrs. Ventnor squeaks; Mrs. Lyster clings to her } teon months ago), she finds that ~he expected it 
husband, Mr. Lyster raises his walking-stick;$ too. It has been one of those family aifairs, 
Josephine is thinking of his danger; and Sylvia } arranged no one could exactly haya told how; 


is in hopes they are to have a sensation. or perhaps I should be more correct if I said 
In a second Josephine cries, tacitly understood. It has alwa,s been so de- 
“Oh, Cosmo |” cided a thing, that it strikes Sylvia now, that 


In the same breath the other assailant has; she must have been brought up, with the express 
seized Sylvia’s hand, and Mrs. Ventnor’s dress, § intention of being married to Tom. Mr. Ventnor 
and they both cry, talked about it in his last illness; gaid to Tom, in 

“Why, Tom!” her presence, that he could leave the world with- 

Then all sorts of incoherent exclamations. } out a regret, because Sylvia would be safe in 
Then a great deal of kissing, hand-shakings, and } Tom’s care. It is Tom who has charge of their 
introductions are underwent. The supposed ban-} money affairs: it was Tom who said they must 
dits are Cosmo Lyster, the elderly couple’s only } come to Europe, and brought them over himself, 
son, and his companion is Tom Marston, a dis-} and has paid them a yearly visit of a couple of 
iant cousin of Sylvia and her mother. months, and, without making love, has taken 

It is as sudden ag a scene out of a romance. } things for granted in a way which Sylvia has 
But presently the simultaneous arrival of this } hitherto accepted as a matter of course. 
trio is explained, The steamer, which brought} But this time affairs cannot end in the same 
Cosmo Lyster back, from his few months’ so-} fashion. Tom has never written that, on this 
journ in America, had Tom Marston for a pas- } visit, he proposes the wedding ts take place; 
senger, too. The young fellows, finding that} but he does, Sylvia knows. After haying re- 
ihey like each other very much, and that each { garded the maiter, all these years, with a com- 
has lately read about the other in his letters ¢ posure that astonishes herself, as she looks back, 
from Florence, make the land journey in com- } Sylvia has discovered, during the past months, 
pany also, and long before this are fast friends. } that the whole arrangement is too prosaic. She 

Many a laugh they have had over the surprise } has been treated too much, as if she were e bala 
their arrival together is to occasion; and they $ of goods, for the affair to look yteasant. She 
are never tired of speculating about the odd } thinks about it, to-night, and rebels, more than 
chance which made them fellow-voyagers, after } ever at this idea of her whole future having 
having failed to meet. as their mutual friends in } been taken out of her hands. She is a little 
Italy hoped they might do, during Cosmo’s wan- } frightened at her naughty thoughts. Mr. Vent- 
dervings in the New World. nor’s will had borne so heavily for years on all 

They have reached Florence by the night } his relatives, that even yet Sylvia is astounded 
train, belated, too, of course, as a train always } at her own temerity, in not being ready to accept 
is when one is particularly anxious to arrive { the latest law he had laid down. She is sorry 
anywhere. Inquiries at the house receive for , for Tom, too. Tom expects her to marry him. 
answer that both families have gone out to the } Perhaps he loves her very much; and he has 
Pozzio; and off the two young men start in pur- } always been so good and kind, that itis dreadful 
suit, and so the amateur brigand assault fol- { to think he must be pained, by finding how calm 
lows. her affection for him really is. 

An hour later, they are all seated about the She sits by the window, and thinks, and sighs, 
supper-table, in the Lysters’ apartment. There } and shivers. She has been in the habit of put- 
is plenty of fun and jollity. Still, much later } ting the subject from her mind; but she cannot 
than Mrs. Ventnor would approve, Sylvia leans { do that any longer. Tom is here, and Tom ex- 
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pects her to marry him, and she has never 
thwarted him in her life. 

Certainly, as Tom sits at the breakfast-table 
with them, the next morning—coming down late, 
as usual, to Mrs. Ventnor’s horror—he does not 
look a very formidable person. He is only about 
twenty-seven, and, though not a handsome man, 
he has one of those faces that attract children 
and elderly females from its goodness; and there 
is nothing in the world so infectious as Tom's 
lazy laughter ; and his conyersation is pleasant 
too, albeit he is by nature, or habit, a rather 
silent man. 

He is full of talk, however, this morning, and 
Sylvia learns that he has done with business, at 
least for the present. Wall street has been more 
faithful to him than it is to most people; and 
Tom is rich, and Sylvia and her mother have a 
fresh lot of money too. In fact, Sylvia, between 
what her father left, and what Tom has added 
by judicious investments of her capital, is enough 
of an heiress to turn the head of the grandest 
prince in Italy, though she curls her lip disdain- 
fully when Tom laughingly tells her so. 

Sylvia is quiet, and lets him and the aunt do 
the talking. Her mind wanders, while they are 
discussing the money part, though she can hear 
plainly enough, when the conversation turns 

* upon Cosmo Lyster, and Tom tells what a fine 
fellow he is, and relates eloquently how Cosmo 
saved a poor sailor's life, at the peril of his own. 

While Sylvia’s face is still bright with inter- 
est, Cosmo himself comes in, and he thinks that, 
of all pretty American girls he ever saw, this 
one is the prettiest, and is so busy staring at her, 


that he is almost awkward, and answers Tom’s. 


remarks so much at random, that Tom teases 
him, and Mrs. Ventnor decides that he is a rather 
empty-headed fellow, though he is so handsome, 
and his father has such faith in his talents. 

Neither om or Cosmo have been in Florence 
before, though they know most of the other 
Italian cities, so, of course, they have a deal of 
delightful sight-seeing before them, and the next 
few weeks pass as rapidly as a dream to Sylvia. 
- What mornings they have in the Pitti gallery; 
what wanderings among the churches; what 
drives in the Cascino; what excursions to Fiesoli 
and Vallombrosa. Such gorgeous days, lighted 
by the Italian sun ; such charming evenings, made 
Paradise by the Italian moon. 

The two families are inseparable, and there 
are other people always ready to join them. Tom 
and Cosmo are great favorites with the American 
and English set, and even the signoras and the 
Russians pet them immensely when they get a 
chance. But Sylvia is always the princess, where- 
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ever they go; and the two spoil her delightfully ; 
and Sylvia grows prettier every day, though no- 
body suspects the reason, except the old maid 
Josephine. She sees clearly, while all the rest 
are blind, and begins to be a good deal troubled, 
for she knows something about the long-arranged 
plan, which is to provide Tom with a wife. But 
she is called to Scotland before she has decided, 
in her shyness, how to word any warning; for she 
discovered the marriage project by accident, and 
is afraid that it would not be honorable to tell. 
She is called away, and the letter she forces her- 
self to write to Cosmo goes astray, somewhere 
between the Highlands and Italy, so that her 
attempted warning is a failure. 

Weeks later, the two families are established 
at Spezzia, and Sylvia is not forced into reflec- 
tion. Mrs, Ventnor has had a talk with Tom, 
but Tom says, 

“ Leave everything to me; it will all come out 
right. Sylvia and I understand each other per- 
fecily.” 

He takes matters very easily, and he is so good 
and kind that he and Sylvia are the best friends 
imaginable ; but, somehow, she keeps aloof from 
the thought of engagement or marriage, and he 
helps her to do so by his composed demeanor. 

And all this while Cosmo Lyster goes about in 
a dream, and walks on air; and this continues 
till deepinthesummer. Then, straight between 
him and the enchanted light, comes Miss Jose- 
phine’s long-delayed letter, and the little missive 
makes a darkness as complete to his eyes as if 
it had been a yast pall shuiting out the whole 
heavens. For two days he kept himself a great 
deal secluded in his room; does not go near the 
hotel where the Ventnors lodge; avoids Sylvia; 
worries his father and mother by his changed 
looks, and is bearish, and almost rude to Tom, 
when the latter forces his company upon him. 

This lasts for two days. ‘Then Mr. Lyster and 
his son have a long conversation, from which tho 
old gentleman retires, so pale and sad, that, 
when he meets ‘'om and Sylvia by the sea-shore, 
they are afraid some dreadful news has reached 
the Lysters, and Sylvia wonders what ails her 
that she is so restless and wretched, and can 
neither eat, sleep, or be still. 

But before the next day is gone, she learns 
the reason. Mrs. Lyster mentions to Mrs. Vent- 
nor, in her presence, that Cosmo is going away. 
Sylvia gets out of the room; gets up to her own 
chamber. She understands now what is the 
matter. She is face to face with her own soul, 
frightened and overwhelmed by its revelations. 

She is roused from her misery, after awhile, 
by Tom’s voice, galling to her outside the door. 
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«The sun is setting,” he says. ‘Come with 
me for a walk.” 

But she manages to tell him that she has a 
headache, not daring to open the door, lest he 
should see her white features ; and he takes him- 
self off, adding, that, if she changed her mind, 
she would find him up on the hill, back of the 
town. 

From her window she sees Mrs. Ventnor and 
old Giovanna walk past. Giovanna’s niece lives 
in Spezzia, and has a sick child, so Sylvia knows 
where they have gone. 

She is seized with a sudden longing to get out, 
to go by herself to the sea-shore, which stretches 
along the descent near the inn. Off she sets, 
and wanders across the white sand, and watches 
the waves in the distance, golden and green in 
the fading light, and listens to the moan of the 
ocean, and hurries on faster, afraid fairly of her 
own company, so many wild, wicked thoughts 
are in her mind. 

She cannot weep, cannot think collectedly ; 
and on she. goes, past the furthest fisherman’s 
stone-hut, past the groups of tanned sailors, doz- 


ing on the beach, turns the point, and is out of 
all human sight, alone on the jutting stretch of 


rock that curves out into the sea, with the cloud- 
less sky above, and the limitless sweep of ocean 
before her, and both floating and reeling in wild 
confusion to her aching, blinded eyes. 

There is a little boat below her, not drawn up 
out of the water, but just fastened by a rope toa 
stout stake, proof that the fishermen are coming 
back presently. She has walked so rapidly that 
she is tired, and the boat is a better resting-place 
than the rocks. She sits down in it, and lets it 
sway up and down on the moving water, while 
she buries her face in her hands, and gives free 
yent to the paroxysm of mad distress which bur- 
dens her heart. 

How long it is before she becomes conscious 
of the increased motion of the barque, she does 
not know; but when she looks suddenly up, she 
is away from the shore a considerable distance. 
The retreating tide has dislodged the rope; she 
is drifting out into the billows; and her feeble 
strength is vain to check her progress. She tries 
though. She seizes the oars, and pulls with all 
her might; but the boat drifts on, and the waves 
lap against the side, and seem mocking her 
efforts. * 

The last glow of sunset has faded. The sky 
is gray and dark. The sea stretches out mys- 
terious and dim. The white surf dances about. 
‘The retreating tide recedes with new violence. 
Bach sweep of the waters bears her further on. 
It is death, she realizes'that! An hour ago, she 





was praying for it, wildly, madly, and now it is 


near. She cannot tell if she is frightened. A 
great awe comes over her, not a dread. She 
gazes up at the cold sky, and is conscious of won- 
dering how strange it seems, that, perhaps, very 
goon she shall be beyond its dimness. 

The wind has risen. The ocean roars. The boat 
rocks fearfully. She looks down at the cruel 
gea. It is such a horrible death, that her whole 
physical being shrinks from it, and she shrieks 
aloud, not in any expectation of help, for she 
knows that none can be near. 

She is not yet really out at sea. The point of 
rock juts so far, on either side, that she is still in 
a sort of cove; but she could not be more help- 
less if there were no land in sight. She springs 
to her feet, and calls again, and this time, blessed 
sound, her cry is answered. She sees another 
boat rounding the point: a man is pulling des- 
perately toward her. She recognizes him in the 
faint light, and falls, rather than seats herself, 
in the bottom of the boat. 

She has not entirely lost her reason, when she 
hears the boat strike against the side of her 
barque; feels herself lifted out; and knows that 
Cosmo Lyster holds her in his arms; presses her 
to his heart; repeats, over and over, wildly, 

“Qh, Sylvia! Oh, my love! my darling!” 

Then she faints completely away, and that is 


just as well, for the sight of her deathly face, 


that droops on his shoulder, brings Cosmo some- 
what to his senses. He perceives, that, if he 
does not at once use his best efforts to reach the 
shore, he shall not be able to gain it, near as it - 
is. A wild thought risesin his soul, that to save 
her is only to lose her forever; that if he lets 
the boat drift on, at least he may hold her fast, 
and claim her in death. But in spite of the suf 
fering of the past days, he is not quite mad. So 
he lays her down in the bottom of the boat, stop- 
ping long enough to press one passionate kiss on 
the passive hands—his first kiss—the last too, 
he remembers, with a dolorous pang, which 
seems to wrench his very heart asunder. Then 
he springs to his oars, and tugs with the strength 
of a giant; while the waves resist his efforts ; the 
waves that seem, notwithstanding, not cruel, not 
eager to engulf a prey; but kindly friends, that 
long to secure him his love. He does not glance 
at the beautiful face resting on the bench by 
which he sits, else he should lose his latest gleam 
of reason, fling the oars aside, snatch her to his 
breast, and let the billows drive them down to- 
gether—down, down, out of sight and sound of 
the dreary old earth, which Cosmo feels can 
never hold sun or daylight for him. 

When Sylvia recovers consciousness, she is in 
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his arms once more; but the boat is pushed up 
on the point of land, and he is lifting her out of 
it; while the breakers moan dismally at their 
feet, seeming still to Cosmo to call him back to 
the refuge they offered. 

Sylvia feels herself carried securely on; hears 
the voice of the surf too, but faintly, far off; for 
Cosmo’s voice is ringing in her ear, repeating 
her name, adding a thousand tender, passionate 
epithets, which, for a while, leaye her so dizzy 
and faint with happiness, that she can neither 
speak or stir. 

But a perception of reality comes over her. 
Something seems to whisper Tom’s name. She 
is dizzy and faint no longer. Such a sharp, 
biting agony seizes her heart, that it brings 
a strange strength with it. 

Cosmo’s passionate utterances cease suddenly. 
He knows that she can hear, for she has struggled 
out of his arms, and sinks down on a mound of 
sand. They look, for an instant, in each other's 
faces: there is no longer any secret to tell. 

“Qh, Sylvia!” he gasps. 

The great brown eyes, dilated with anguish, 
do not shrink from his. The trembling lips 
actually wreathe themselves into a smile, that is 
like the ghost of Sylvia’s smile, 

“TI want to get home,” she says. 
help me home.” 

“You are not angry—tI did not mean 

He stammers and shivers: he dares not try to 
speak. Ile remembers that he has sworn to be 
Tom’s friend, and that this girl is to be Tom’s wife. 
Though both their hearts break, he must not 
forget that Tom trusts him. : 

“ I—I want to thank you,” Sylvia says, slowly, 
looking out toward the sea, whore the white surf 
leaps and calls. ‘JI think it would have been 
easy to die so,” she murmurs, with a sirange 
regret in her voice. 

She has not meant to say this. She scarcely 
knows that she has uttered the words audibly. But 
his hungry ears catch each syllable, and he has 
to shut his teeth hard, to keep back the torrent 
of mad words which rises to his lips. 

At this moment there is the sound of steps 
and voices. Upscome several fishermen, in hot 
haste; and running frantically after them are 
Mrs. Ventnor and Giovanna; and Mrs. Ventnor 
has nearly run herself out of her clothes; but 
her plight is nothing compared to the plight of 
Giovanna, who lost her left shoe at the com- 
mencement of the race, and has dropped some 
fresh article of apparel at each successive bound 
since. 

Some child chancing to see Sylvia in the boat, 
has warned the fishermen, doing it, unluckily, 
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just while Mrs. Ventnor and Giovanna are talk- 
ing to them; hence the race, and the frantic 
shrieks, and the impetuous arrival, terminating, 
on Giovanna’s part, by a plunge, head foremost, 
into the mound of sand; and a merey it is that 
the soft mound chances to be there, else she 
must have gone straight into the sea. 

“She is safe, quite safe,” Cosmo Lyster says, 
and leads distracted Mrs. Ventnor to her child. 

And Sylyia is aware that her first feeling is 
one of nervous annoyance, and it is all she can 
do to keep from pushing Mrs, Ventnor away, 
and begging the whole group to be quiet. 

By the time the elder lady can do something 
besides. moan, and ery, and hug Sylvia, and 
scold the boat, and the fishermen, and sea, and 
earth generally, while her hair floats out like a 
pirate’s black flag; while Giovanna, smutty with 
sand, dances about like a mad deryish, and the 
fishermen gesticulate, and bawl, and Sylvia can 
find strength to rise and speak: by the time all 
this was over, Cosmo Lyster has disappeared. 

‘«‘ Where is he?” cries Mrs. Ventnor. 

“Drowned, no doubt,’ howls Giovanna, and 
dances again. 

But the fishermen have seen him walk rapidly 
down the sands toward the village; so the two 
Women compose themselves a little, and Gioyan- 
na solaces herself by giving the boat a vicious 
kick, which makes it rattle. x 

They get Sylvia home. There is so much talk 
and confusion, so much embracing of her, first 
by the mother and then Giovanna, over and over 
again, till Giovanna’s caresses leaye her face 
siained with wet sand, that Sylvia wishes she 
had drowned with these dear words Cosmo 
had uttered, ringing in her ears. This is such 
a dull, commonplace interlude after the tragedy ; 
it renders the restored existence—hard enough 
at best—so coarse and repulsive, someway, that 
Sylvia absolutely bursts into a fit of hysterical 
sobbing, which drives her two companions more 
crazy than before. 

Straight to the inn walks Cosmo Lyster, up to 
Marston’s room, which he enters without cere- 
mony, astounding that young gentleman by this 
avowal, 

“Tm a villain, Tom !” 

And Tom, without a symptom of surprise, 
without so much as disturbing the ashes on the 
end of his segar, pushes his friend into a chair 
and shuts the door. 

Sylvia is alone in her chamber. It is a good 
while before she is permitted the bliss of soli- 
tude, though. Mrs. Ventnor and Giovanna want 
to put her to bed; but they quarrel over the 
proper remedies to be given. Giovanna seems 
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to consider her drowned, and proposes many 
plans for her resuscitation, among which rolling 
in a barrel strikes her as most favorable; while 
Mrs. Ventnor’s insanity is that she must be ex- 
nausted, dying, and is to be brought back to 
strength by small doses of soup, administered 
carefully with a teaspoon. Hach despises the 
other’s remedies. They quarrel: they stop to 
hug Sylvia: they pull her: they dampen her 
with their tears: they deafen her with their 
cries. 

At last she turns them both out of the room, 
and convinces them that she is perfectly restored 
and able to act for herself, because she gives the 
pair a good scolding. But by the time they reach 
the door, snubbed and crest-fallen, she recollects 
how wicked she is, and tries to be grateful for 
their affection, and considerate even of their in- 
sanity, since it rises out of their love. So she 
runs after them, and kisses them both, promis- 
ing to lie down for awhile: after that they may 
bring her some tea, and she will be more human. 

But she has not much time to herself. Before 
she has well got rid of them, the door opens 
again, and Tom rushes in; and in his turn Tom 
catches her in his arms, and fairly sobs his thank- 
fulness at her escape. 

She knows that she must tell him the whole 
truth. She must not wait an instant, else she 
shall never have the courage. She will do what- 
ever he bids her. Perhaps he will be angry; 
but she must bear his reproaches. She is so 
utterly overwhelmed by a vague sense of treach- 
ery and suilt, that she feels no punishment could 
be too severe. 

But before she can utter a word, Tom says, 

“Cosmo is down stairs. Come and help me 
thank him.” 

“Wait, Tom,’’ she gasps; for he is actually 
leading her toward the door. ‘I can’t—wait!” 

«Nonsense! Wait, indeed! It’s no time for 
that,” cries Tom. 
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She pushes him a little away ; presses her two 
hands hard against her heart, and falters, 

«T can’t see him. You must never let me 
see him any more! Oh, Tom, don’t be angry. 
I'll try to do right—I will indeed! I’m so sorry. 
I didn’t mean to be wicked—oh, I did not!’ 

« Well, that’s 2 comfort,” says Tom; and when 
she sees him smile, she wonders whether it is 
he, or herself, who has gone mad. ‘*Cosmo 
says the same,”’ pursues Tom; and here he is 
in the hall—too crazy to wait decorously where 
T bade him.” 

For Tom has opened the door, and Sylvia sees 
Cosmo on the threshold, with his arms stretched 
toward her. 

“Now, young ones,” adds Tom, “talk it all 
out, while I find the aunt, and make her under- 
stand that, in my quality of head of the family, 
I have given you my blessing.” 

Mrs. Ventnor is no better than a chaos during 
the next few days. ‘The father and mother 
Lyster are quite imbecile with joy. Sylvia and 
Cosmo are like lovers in general. What more 
can we say? 

There is not even a feeling of self-reproach in 
the girl’s mind, for Tom has told her his sveret. 
He never believed in the marriage scheme for 
themselves; but he thought it was as well to let 
time arrange matters: Sylvia’s heart would teach 
her at length. And Tom knows where to look 
for consolation; and when, a few weeks later, 
they all go back to Florence, he takes Sylvia to 
sce this consolution. A mighty pretty girl she is, 
who chanced to make the yoyage from America on 
the steamer with this philosophical young man, 
and there and then won his heartand lost her own. 

Mrs. Ventnor is somewhat afraid her hus- 
band’s ghost may appear, to reproach her; but 
she is helpless: and both Sylvia and Tom are 
happy. So she is encouraged to hope, maybe, 
that her former partner will pardon this infrac- 
tion of his lordly will. 
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Tire winds blow fierce, they come and ge, 
Now shrieking wild, now moaning low, 
With voice akin to human wo. 

Wailing in saddest undertone, 

With sob, and sigh, and dismal groan, 
As if all joy and hope were gone. 

Now sinking down as if in pain; 

Then wildly rushing on again ; 
Scatt’ring the dead leaves o’er the plain, 
Flinging the wild-briers high on air; 
Tossing the fir-cones here and there; 
Venting its grief in wild despair. 


Shaking the reeds with mutt’rings low; 
Bending the proud oaks to a bow; 
Lashing the pines with wild hallo! 
Skulking along the dreary sky, 

Under the hedgerow hear its ery ! 
Troubling the graves where violets lie. 
Wow in the hemlock dark it springs, 
High in the boughs it sits and swings; 
Sad is the dirge the wild wind sings. 

« Is there no rest, oh, wind?” I cried, 
“Ts that sweet hope to thee denied 2” 
«No rest,” the troubled wind replied, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “sUSY L——’S DIARY.” 





CHAPTER I. 

Humprum, the essence of dullness, possesses 
me in these days, rendering me odious even to 
myself; and therefore, as my readers will at 
once see, it can hardly be expected that I would 
be anything but odious to my husband. 

I sometimes think it should not render me 
odious altogether to him, since it is absolutely 
for the sake of hira, and of the home (which also 
is for his sake) that I am so. 

I think what troubles me the most is, that he 
thought me uncommonly intellectual, bright-na- 
tured, and tasteful, when he chose me; he who 
might have asked almost anybody, and been ac- 
cepted—so fine-looking, learned and talented was 
he, and of so old and honorable a family. Ue 
talked with me of the most difficult things in 
science, the most disputed, as well as the finest 
in art. And I understood easily the whole sub- 
ject; and conld talk to him about it as his peer. 
We often thought, he one way and I another; 
but it was as the boughs of a tree toss and swing 
freeiy in the open air, as the waves and eddies 
move and ripple at their will—the differing was 
full of charms. 

Auntie Otis said she had never before seen 
such a wedding as ours, where everything seemed 
in such perfection. The day, of itself, was one 
of the finest God has eyor sent, 1am sure. We 
were married in Queen’s Chapel, C , because 
my dear father and mother were married there, 
forty years before. 

There was money enough, enough of every 
sort of thing, the first year. I had one servant, 
and a part of the time two. I had no sewing to 
do, my outfit had been so complete; only I did 
worsted work for my friends and for the fairs, 
and painted some things in water-colors, which 
were reckoned very beautiful. My husband 
scemed proud of me, and I am sure he was. 

We had all sorts of scientific, learned and 
talented men and women for our friends. And 
it never once occurred to me (and I am gure it 
did not to my husband) that one of them was 
greater than I. 

The next year came the New York panic, and 
the wide-spread uncertainty, and even distress, 
in commercial circles—and my poor Jone lost 
all he had. 
Brothers, Jone being silent partner. 
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We were in blank dismay for a day. I was 
the first to rally and say that we need net mind 
it, for we had each other, had ourselyes—that 
glad possession; had our friends, who, luckily 
for us, were not the sort of men and women to 
turn out what is called ‘* summer friends,’’ and 
would soon have 

Yes; one month after, Johnny was born. 








CHAPTER II. 


Surety I need not tell all the story of what 
life has been to us since. Mr. Aildreth took up 
his profession—disused, hitherto, from the be- 
ginning—but with no relish for it, and so with 
only meager success. I had my house-work to 
do; had plenty of sewing, all with the needle— 
sewing-machines cost so much, and there were 
so many wants, with open mouths, to catch all 
the money that came. 

Of course I got dreadfully tired; so tired, 
that back, feet, head, and, I am sorry to say, 
heart, ached hard very often. Particularly sorry 
am I that my heart was one of the achers; since 
the great love I had for my baby, and the con- 
templation of his.sweetness, his angel-innocence, 
his daily unfolding intelligence, as well as beauty, 
ought, it seems to me, to have hedged my heart 
in from whatever distresses got hold of my 
brain, back, and feet. If I could have had my 
father, or my mother—but they had been in 
heayen many a year—or auntie Otis, or John, 
who were in Europe, I could surely have borne 
things better. 

But, of course, I could not do half I needed, 
to make the home, and Johnny’s appearance and 
my own, what I wanted them to be, what my 
husband wanted them to be. Of course, my hus- 
band showed that—in short, that not one thing 
in the house was as he wanted it to be. Oh! 
and especially that his wife was no more what 
he wanted herto be. Ido not suppose he really, 
in his deliberative moments, ever meant to let 
me see this; but he did, nevertheless, very often 
let me see it. And then, of course, I cried; but 
always in some out-of-the-way place, as in my 
chamber, or the kitchen. I sobbed a hundred 
times, and felt as if my heart was breaking for 


It was invested with the Faunce ; these two things—not for the poverty, the tired, 
{aching limbs, and heavy brain; but for these 
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two other things: that he no longer felt the old 
tenderness, resvect toward me, and that I had 
fallen away where I no longer merited them, 
since my life had fallen into humdrum, and so 
also the life of his home—only, baby’s part of 
my life had degenerated less. I cooed to him, 
and he cooed, saying, ‘‘ Goo-goo,”’ which, to my 
heavy heart, meant ‘ Good-good-good-mamma: 
good life here with her, good-good ;”” his lips, 
his little rosy hands and feet working with what- 
ever might he had, to give it all its eloquence. 
Baby, at least, saw no defect in mamma, 

Sometimes, in those days, I hurried and 
washed out his prettiest things, ironing them in 
a. manner that I could not help seeing was per- 
fect; and put them on, the last thing before his 
father came home from some of his drives out 
among his few patients; then tossed him, cooed, 
laughed with him, to get him into one of his 
sunniest moods before his father came in. 

Ilis futher, surprising him so, sometimes did 
not notice him, sometimes did. He took him 
into his arms, played with him, We could not 
help seeing his beauty, or help showing the 
pride it gave him, as he called him “little ras- 
cal, his fine boy, his and mamma’s fine boy’’— 
at this stage, for the first time, looking up to } 
mamma, to see her cheeks, and indeed her whole ; 
face, and, ah, me! her whole manner, flushed, 
discordant. Not flushed, kindled, rather, with 
any of the fine enthusiasms of old times, when 
her life was teeming with an intelligence, lofty, 
{ am sure, for a woman, and with happiness ; 
but flushed with her hurry, her hard work, her 


solicitude in tugging baby up to the standard of 


neatness, beauty, animation, such as would win 
his father to one of his old smiles for baby, and 
perhaps baby’s mamma. Perhaps he would praise 
her a little, she thought; or at least, with the 
considerate looks and tones which were the daily 
and even hourly longing of her life, say, ‘* You 
are tired, Ida; let me kiss the tired, brave 
forehead.” 

But he did not say it. On the contrary, she 
saw all his pleasure fall to the ground; saw that 
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He commenced looking on 2 page, not as if he 
were reading, but as if he were thinking of the 
miserable humdrum that had got into his lifo, 
and into all she did, all she said, all she was. 

What could she do then? I do not know what 
some women would do, differently made, strong 
in body, and with a life-long habitude of doing 
all manner and any quantity of needful work 
easily, charmingly—as this one would have 
burned her flesh, gone to the rack, to he enabled 
to do; I only know what this woman, whose 
life had run to humdrum, did. She trembled 
with the weight of her woe, was faint and weak 
with her despair. 

During the height of these emotions, she sat 
still—very still indeed. As they passed, and 
she felt a great sob coming, she got out of the 
room, with bibs, and cushion, and basket in her 
hands; turned toward the foot of the stairs, to 
go up and ery herself dead, if she could be so 
unutterably happy as to do it, but here came 
her habitual dread of what we call «a scene’ — 
came also thoughts of the dinner it was time to 
be seeing to; and she turned back, dragging 
her heavy limbs, carrying her aching, faint heart 
to the kitchen, where the-poor creature gets the 
nicest dinner she could, longing all the time that 
‘ he might see that it was nice; and even if he did 
not praise it with a word, might show her, by 
his brightened looks, that he liked it. 

But he did not. He ate in silence—except 
when she spoke; and then he answered coolly, 
not once during the meal raising his eyes to her 
face ; not even when, with morose looks, he just 
said, ‘Some more steak?” and, by-and-by, 

“ Pudding?” with has hand on the spoon, ready 
; to serve her, 





CHAPTER III. 

Vury well she knew, all this time, what she 
needed to do; knew that she only needed to 
come out of the humdrum, and get where she 
used to be, to bring things right. All she needed, 
to enable her to do this, was help, encouragement 
from him, Alone, she felt powerless. Alone! 


he let baby settle down into his lap, let the ha-/ that saddest of all words for the wife, who has the 
bitual frown gather anew—a deep one, this time form of her husband, nothing more! or who 
—and that he rigidly abstained from looking at has, lying perdu in his spirit, undying trust, ap- 
her again, but, in a spiritless way, and with the preciation, but through no demonstration of hig 
air of a man who feels himself wronged, saw is ever permitted to get one glimpse of it! 
him drag a pamphlet toward him along the table This wife knows that she would have been less 
near which he sat, letting his eyes go, meantime, { alone in the most distant, solitary fields, if she- 
over to that side of the table where she had just { had had no husband, but a few friendly birds 
finished dressing baby, and where pin-cushion, } singing about her. 
work-basket, with the implements somewhat scat- Sometimes, after a walk that did her good). or 
tered, bibs somewhat out of the folding, were } a pleasant time with some intelligent friend, that 
lying. seemed to raise her a little toward the old plane, , 
Vou. LXIT.—29 
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she thought she could speak to him as she used 
to, of some of the large movements of the day. 
But, of course, she did not speak as she used to, 
for she was no longer what she used to be. Hence 
he sat unresponsive, and made dull replies, or 
no replies at all. Her courage sank, and into 
iis place came the feeling, which had now be- 
come the constant one when he was in the roum, 
that he was as a stone-wall, from whose sides, 
whatever she said, whatever movement she made, 
came back to hurt her into a sickness of* heart, 
tiias seemed to her almost like death. She 
thought it was worse than death. One of her 
frequent inward sayings was, ‘It is worse than 
death ! it is worse than death, or would be, but 
for baby,” who, while these thoughts were pas- 
sing in her mind, lay in his beautiful sleep, his 
healthy cheek pillowed on his doubled-up fist, 
smiling because the angels, coming into the poor 
troubled space where he lived his life, said such 
pleasant things to him. 

Sometimes she tried her second remark, her 
third, each, I suppose, duller than the one that 
went before; for her husband frowned, showing 
his impatience so. And if she went on, after 
this, endeavoring to let him see that she had 
reasons for her thoughts upon the subject, he 
lifted his great forehead, (by this time netted 
thick with frowns) saying, “That is perfcctly 
absurd. I wonder you don’t see it,” 

She wanted to cry then. That is, she needed 
fo; but she would not, lest it should disgust 
him, and drive him out of the house. 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘Yer all this, sad as it was, helped on the les- 
:80n, working itself out in her life. For her spirit, 
which used to be so free, now did sole homage 
to one image; not, to be sure, graven of wood 
or stone; but, nevertheless, an unworthy one, of 
her own forming; all her thoughts were ab- 
sorbed in the efforts to please him, and, if pos- 
sible, bring back the old days of love and beauty ; 
or, ifshe could never again, in the altered cir- 
cumstances of her life, accomplish this longed- 
for (but, alas! not rightly prayed-for) end, then 
to lead him into being kind and pleasant to her, 
‘patient toward her poor thoughts, considerate 
toward the causes that, conspiring, had wrought 
the decline in her powers. And, perhaps, these 
very things should constitute for her a new hap- 
~piness, that should arise upon the old, a new 
womanly worth and consequence in her home 
-and inthe world. 
One’ day, weary and hopeless, she took up her 
, Bible, and opened it at the words, ‘Seek first 
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the kingdom of j*eaven.” A sudden light flashed 
on her. ‘J will no longer,” she cried, ‘kneel 
in spirit before the image I have set up, but 
before the true and only God. 1 have made 
for myself an idol of clay, and I am rightly pun- 
ished for it.’ And she kept repeating, “* Seek 
first the kingdom of Heaven, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 

Yes, the problem was solved. Peace, and love, 
and happiness would be added unto her, if she 
sought first the kingdom, which, as the Great 
Teacher himself said, ‘‘is doing the will of the 
Father.” From that hour a change came over 
her spirit, and soon came over her life. Her 
being glowed with a greater, sweeter enchant- 
ment than ever. She sang, not only to baby, but 
on the stairs, in the halls, in her kitchen, turn- 
ing it into a bright temple of the Lord. She 
sang, with this new joy borne outward on every- 
one of her notes, until it reached even his heart, 
converting it to joy. 

Now she found that her home, although still 
wanting the old luxury, began to grow into some- 
thing happier, more beautiful than ever before— 
unspeakably more beautiful; oh! unsperakably 
happier, for, to nature’s gifts, to largeness of 
brain, to swiftness and depth of thought, to deli- 
cacy of taste, was now added patience, obedience, 
and, more than all, the love of God, which con- 
trolled, directed, vivified everything with the 
life that is indeed life; which lifted them above 
the cares and labors, amidst which their feet 
still had to tread ; lifted them, as if their wings 
had already been given them. 

‘T have found my soul, and it is great,” she 
said, as she worked, or as she sat still, holding 
baby. ‘I know God, and how great and good 
He is!” 

Ht was He who was her Lord, after this. And 
not her face alone, but even her step was changed. 
So a friend told her, wondering. And she could 
easily believe it, it was so firm and even, be- 
neath her. She no longer worked at a dull 
brain, for something worth saying to her hus- 
band; but when the thoughts were ever so many, 
she had the feeling that she owed it to herself to 
hold them back until he made some sign of claim- 
ing them. But allihe while her peace and sweet- 
ness made an atmosphere of peace and sweet- 
ness about her, that insensibly affected him. He 
now looked often in her face. His net-work of 
frowns disappeared. He began to talk of the 
air and sunshine out doors, and to say that she 
and baby ought to go out into it oftener; that 
he would take them to Prescott’s Hill, to let baby 
see the prospect. Baby had neyer seen it yet; 
and it was ‘*too bad, wasn’t it, old chap? wasn’t 
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it, mamma?’ Meantime, he was helping baby 
about, teaching him to walk, laughing at the 
twists and braids his legs got into. 

He tossed him so high as to frighten baby’s 
mamma, but baby not a bit, receiving him back, 
laughing, crowing, into his powerful arms, He 
found wonders without end in baby; in hig 
beautiful sleep, in the little row of pearls he had 
in his mouth, and, especially, in ‘the rascal’s”’ 
strength, resolution, in pulling papa’s hair, when 
oace papa had submitted it to the process. 

‘Such a resolute chap! Isn’t he, mamma?” 

And ‘Yes, indeed!’ would mamma answer, 
taking part in the sport. 

«‘Here’s something you will like,” he began 
to say again, just as in the old time, meaning the 
pamphlet, or the great bound volume he had,in 
his hand, on coming in. 

Sometimes he came with half-a-dozen books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, in his hands, and began 
ut once to tell her what somebody was saying in 
those things. And she closed with him and the 
sayings. And many a time she saw things that, 
in the steady but paler light of his powers of 
reason, he had not seen, but that showed them- 
selves plainly as day, in the flashes of her in- 
tuition. 

Seeing that it was so, assenting with readiness 
to her proposition, and dove-tailing it admirably 
with his clear logic, he said, one day, ‘I couldn’t 
do without baby’s mamma, anyway,” adding, 
with one of his eagle glances of proper self-as- 
sertion, while he fondled baby’s fingers, ‘any 
nore than baby’s mamma could do without me.” 

Ife was preparing to go; she was standing be- 
side him, with baby in her arms; and, as he said 
this last, with his strong arms he lifted both her 
and baby, and carried them to the easiest, widest, 
chair in the room, seating them; kissed baby, 
calling him ‘rascal,’ because baby made his 
head, hands, and feet go, to ward off the salute; 
kissed Laby’s mamma, with a lingering, reverent 
kiss on her forhead, calling her ‘ wife,” bowing, 
bowing ago at the door of the room, and was 
gone to his round among his patients. 

Baby soon after settled away into his long, 
imorning nap; and then mamma’s work about. 
house went off so lightly, so swiftly! For she 











sang as she worked, ov she prayed, if she felt its 
need, or she gave thanks, or surrendered herself 
to the glowing thoughts of the matter she, in 
those days, had under her pen. 

By ten o’clock the work was alldone. Baby’s 
papa, busy now with so many sick ones, would 
not be round until two; so she sat down at the 
side of baby’s cot, and wrote her short article, 
or extended her long one. They must have had 
good in them, or the publishers would not have 
liked them so well, paid her so much money for 
them—money that gets all her sewing done, 
every stitch of it; so that now baby’s wardrobe 
shows the fine lace frills in the midst of the 
blue; shows the beautiful blue linings turned 
out; while her own wardrobe shows gowns of 
handsome stuffs, well selected, tastefully made, 
and combined into suits of harmoniously-matched 
colors. 

“What’s come over you all?’ now asks Miss 
Querles. “You are wonderfully changed lately. 
You were dreadfully out of sorts last year. Were 
so ever since the doctor failed. Did you know 
iG 237 

I should think baby’s mamma did know it; 
but.she makes no answer. Only she thanks God, 
in her-heart, that the dark days have passed. 

“But you’re fine enough now,” says Miss 
Querles. ‘*Where’s your husband? He don’t 
come round our way at all, lately, as he used to, 
fast year, looking so worried. He's as happy- 
looking now as ever. What have you done with 
him, I should like to know ?”’ 

And I comforted her. I say ‘T” again; for 
now I seem to be speaking of myself. In those 
old days of misery, it seemed to be of some poor, 
foreign body that I was speaking. I comforted 
her. That is, 1 made her feel good-natured by 
my kindness, so that she went away happier. 

“Tf aman can take care of himself,’ said a 
venerable patriarch to me once, ‘he can take 
care of his family.” I begin to think that if a 
woman can take care of herself, she also can 
take care of her family; for, as the reader has 
seen, | was no sooner strong and right myself, 
than all things began to come round right in my 
family. 


But baby wakes. I must lay down my pen. 
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Wuen life is young, the skies are bright, 
With sunlight flooded o’er. 

When life is old, approaching night 
Its shadow casts before, 


And yet the self-same orb on high, 
In all its splendor rolls. ce 
The change is not on earth or sky, 

The gloom is in our souls, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Mrs. Vann was fearfully busy then. Both 
kitchen-tables were loaded with fiour-boxes, 
sugar-boxes, heaps of eggs, piles of raisins, 
paper-bags running over with black currants and 
citron. In fact, Mrs. Vane was in the pride and 
glory of her life, bustling, smiling, chatting, 
ordering; busy, hands, lips, and eyes, with her 
daughter Clara’s wedding-cake. 

Little Patty, too, was in a high state of enjoy- 
ment, The confusion delighted her. The idea 
of a wedding made her wild with hilarity. She 
sat just inside of the river-balcony, with a quart 
bowl in her lap, beating the white of ever so 
many eggs vigorously into a snowy froth, when 
aunt Eunice came in from over the bridge, in 
a swift walk, and without knocking—a very un- 
usual thing with her. 

*Tlow do you do, aunt Eunice? Why, the 
sight of you on this end of the bridge is reviy- 
ing. Set by, now. Never mind my being busy, 
seeing as the oven might cool down too much, 
and leave heavy streaks in the cake, if I took 
time to consider you company. There, now. I'll 
just take a seat by you, and stir the cake while 
we talk.” 

Jiere Mrs. Vane took a huge yellow bowl into 
her lap, and, with an iron spoon, proceeded to 
make little whirlpools of the soft substances, uut 
of which she was compounding the wedding-cake, 
after making a little hollow in her lap for the bowl 
to settle in, and giving her spoon the proper rotary 
motion. She looked at her neighbor with a con- 
scious smile, and observed, in a patronizing way, 

*“Ceme over to see how its done, agin our 
Gertie and Hart want theirs? Only think ofjit, 
that Clara and her beau should step off first. 
Curious ; isn’t it?” 

“Very!” answered aunt Eunice, with bitter 
emphasis, ‘‘ But there’s no accounting for any- 
thing these days. Mrs. Vane, you are an old 
friend, and I came to tell you first: Gertrude is 
going to be married, right away.” 

Mrs. Vane dropped her spoon into the batter 
she was stirring. 

“What! Right away? And Hart not tell his 
uncle? I wouln’t a believed it of him,” 
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Aunt Eunice was silent a moment. Ter face 
grew hard and stern before she answered. 

“Tt isn’t to Hart Webster my niece is a going 
to he married,” she said, at last, speaking very 
slowly, as if each word were irksome to her. 

‘‘Tsn’t to Hart! Not to our nephew! Aunt 
Eunice, what do you mean ?”’ 

«That is all I have to tell you, for it is all I 
know myself,” said aunt Eunice, holding out a 
square envelope, with a silver monogram gliiter- 
ing on it. ‘Read for yourself.” 

“Clara! Clara! Clara Vane, I say! 

Clara came hastily into the kitchen, with an 
armful of white tulle, which she had been cut- 
ting, gathered up to her bosom, 

‘‘ What is it, mother?” 

‘Read that, and tell me what it is all about. 
My hands are all flour, and aunt Eunice don’t 
seem to know.” 

Clara took the envelope, which aunt Eunice 
held out, and drew from it a half-written, hali- 
engraved inyitation to the wedding and recep- 
tion of Rufus Foster and Gertrude Harrington. 

“Tt—it is an inyitation. Gertrude is going to 
be married, I think, and not to cousin Hart,” 
faltered the girl, blushing crimson, as if the 
treason had been hers, 

Aunt Eunice set her lips close. Mrs. Vane 
clasped her hands so tightly that the flour arose 
in a little cloud around them, 

« What does it mean?” she cried. 

«That is for you, Clara. I haye got another 
just like it at home,” said aunt Eunice, grimly. 

«For her, and not married to Hart. I would 
just like to see her think of going, or any of us,”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Vane, seizing the iron spoon 
with all her might, and sending new maelstroms 
of batter whirling in the yellow bowl. ‘*Ishould 
just like to see a single soul of the Vane family 
at her wedding! Rufus Foster, indeed !’’ 

*‘ What is the date? When is it?” questioned 
aunt Eunice. ‘I was too flurried to take notice. 
When is it?” 

_ © Next Thursday,” said Clara, 

«And you going to be married to-morrow 
night,’ interupted Mrs. Vane. ‘A pretty piece 
of business. . Ilart Webster invited, and she too. 


See 








I should just like to see her come, that’s all! 
Now, aunt Eunice, what have you got to say to 
these goings on?” 

“ Nothing,” answered aunt Eunice. 
understand them !”’ 

«And a wedding reception, too. Thatis some 
new uppermost idea that they think we don’t 
un:lerstand here in the country, I suppose,” 

“No, mother, it is only that they will be mar- 
ried in the church or meeting-house, and have 
their company home afterward,” answered Clara, 
who was half crying. 

“Phen you shall be married in the meeting- 
house, and have a tea-party afterward. That 
girl isn’t going to put the Vane family down one 
notch, if I know it.” 

‘‘No, mother, please. 


‘T don’t 


T would rather have 
everything as we had arranged it.” 

‘¢ Miss Clara, am I your mother, or am T not?” 

«You are the dearest and best mother that 
ever lived,”? answered Clara, with her blue eyes 
full of tears, “and won’t make me unhappy now, 
just as Tam going away from home.” 

Here Clara stole an arm around her mother’s 
neck, and kissed her softly. 

“There, now. did you ever see such a crea- 
ture? Putting one’s cap askew, and crying for 
jast nothing. Well, well, what doT¢are! Have 
your own way. Only I don’t know how to face 
Hart, poor fellow! Now, sunt Eunice, are you 
a goimg to see her married to that other fel- 
low ?”” 

“J must. I am going to New York, right 
away.” 

« Noé till after Clara’s weddirg.” 

“No; but the next morning. That is one thing 
I came about. I can’t leave the farm alone. 
Now, as Guy Compton can’t break up his school, 
and go a traveling like most folks, what if he 
and Clava here just make a start in the old house, 
while I’m gone. 
self, anyway; but she’s ready to wait on them 
all day long.” 

“What do you say to that, Clara?” inquired 
Mrs. Vane, pursing up her little mouth. 

« Tt would be so near home, mother,” answered 
Clara. 

«So it would; and we haven’t found a house 
to suit yet. Besides, why not? Aunt Eunice 
hasn't Gone anything against us| As for Ger- 
trade a 

Here a faint moisture came into the old maid’s 
eyes, and the muscles about her mouth began to 
tremble. Mrs. Vane saw it, and her kind heart 
smote her. ‘As for Gertrude Well, we 
won't say anything about her, till we know more. 
Yes, aunt Banice, the young folks will keep house 
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Betsey Taft won’t stay by her- ; sun-bonnet, and went away. 
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for you, and—and 
as can be, that you have to go. 
bring Gertie home, now.” 

«Home! She will never come home again,” 
said the old woman, in a low, dreary voice. 
“God has punished me for my pride. I have 
lost my child forever and ever.” 

Here little Patty set the bowl of eggs down, 
and climbing into the old maid’s lap, wound two 
plump little arms around her neck. 

«Don’t cry, aunt Eunice—don’t ery! ’Cause 
this ere little girl is a going to—to be awful good, 
and love youlikesixty! Ask mar if I can’t. if 
my beau was to ask me ever so much, T wouldn't 
go off and leave you. Cherk up, and don’t mind 
a bit what mar says. She don’t mean nothing 
bad, and I’m going to York with you.” 

Mrs. Vane laughed, 

«You, indeed !”” 

“Yes, mar, we've got to see about our Gertie.” 

Aunt Eunice held the child close a minute, 
then turned to Mrs. Vane. 

“Let her go. I shall not feel so strange, if 
she is with me 1” 

“Yes, mar. She'd feel awfully,” said the 
child, shaking her pretty head. 

«“ But what would par say ?” 

“Pll go see,” cried the little girl, leaping to 
the floor, and darting off toward the mill.’ 

“You will let her go. It seems so lonesome 
for me to start off by myself,” said aunt Eunice, 
rising. “And say nothing about this—this other 
wedding till I come back.” 

“Tell get out; it is sure to get-out,” answered 
Mrs. Vane, shaking her head, and: seizing her 
spoon again. “Bat I will not say a word—not 
a word.” 

“Thank you,” said aunt Eunice. 
think my girl means to do wrong.” ee 

With these brief words, the old maid tied her 
Mrs. ‘Vane set 
Aown the cake-bowl, and watched her neighbor 
as she crossed the bridge, in a slow, hesitating 
way, as if heavy thoughts weighed down her 
footsteps. Mrs. Vane shook ‘her head, which 
was not burdened at any time with too much 
thought. 

“Poor soul!” she said. ‘That girl has nigh 
upon broken her heart, and then there is Web- 
ster. I do won«er how he takes it.” 

She was disturbed by little Patty, who came 
rushing into the kitchen, wild with excitement. 

«ma going! I’m a going!” she shouted, be- 
ginning to wntie her apron, as if instant pre- 
paration was important. ‘¢Par says he don’t 
care, if you don’t, and my new frock jis all ready, 
with that pink sash ; and I’ve got a segar-hox for 


Well, I’m just as sorry 
If it had been to 


«T cannot 
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dolly’s clothes, and we’re a going in the railroad, 
where a great iron horse snorts fire, and drinks 
water, and—and, I’m just a going. No mistake 
about that, anyhow.” 

Mrs. Vane turned from the window, and held 
up her chubby finger at the child, 

‘You'll just tie that apron on again, and beat 
up them eggs, or I'll know the reason why.” 

“But the eggs are beat, till they aint nothing 
but froth, mar.”’ 

“Well, then, pick over the currants, and see 
that you don’t eat more than you pick.” 

«But, oh, mar! I’ve got so many things to 
pack,” pleaded the child, tying her apron under 
protest. 

“Sit dewn there, Patty Vane, and just show 
how good you can be, if you want to go any- 
where. Here, take these, and do them well. 
Remember, it’s for sister’s wedding.” 

Patty seated herself, with a heavy sigh, and, 
thrusting her little fist into the paper-bag, which 
had been left in her lap, began to pour the tiny 
fruit from one hand to the other, while she 
pursed up her mouth into a red rosebud, and 
blew the dust away, trembling with impatience 
all the time. At last she spoke pleadingly. 

«Now, mar, aint I a going?” 

«Yes, Now hurry up, or the oven will get 
cold.” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Iv was true; invitations to Gertrude Har- 
rington’s and Ruben Foster’s wedding were thick 
as drifting leaves, in what our dainty Willis 
called the upper tenthousand. The whole thing 
had been arranged so suddenly that it fairly 
took awny the girl’s breath. She had come 
home from that party in a state of remorseful 
excitement. Had she met Hart Webster then, 
the whole drift of her life might have been 
changed; but, instead of that, she was teld that 
he had been at the house, inquired for Miss Fos- 
ter, and, tearning where she was, had followed her. 

When Gertrude knew that her lover had ab- 
solutely been under the same roof with her, 
while the scene she shrunk from remembering 
was burning itself into her life, the shock struck 
her dumb. The atmosphere of the place she had 

» Jeft seemed to float around her still, and sicken 
her. The perfume of a particular plant in that 
window seemed to have filled her soul with sub- 
tle poison, and never afterward, in her whole 
life, did that odor reach her, though softened 
and buried in a dozen other perfumes, that she 
did not turn faint, and loathe the falsehood of 
that hour, and the life it had led to—the bar- 
ren miserable life, where a noble soul was buried 


and stifle under luxuries heaped upon her, with 
a profusion that sickened the senses they could 
alone hope to reach. 

Miss Foster had seen [art Webster, and men- 
tioned that fact triumphantly, as she and the 
others were riding home. 

*« He followed me from the house,’’ she said, 
‘cand we had a delightful waltz, before he en- 
quired for you. What a superb dancer he is! 
Then my partner took me away, and I reminded 
him that you had gone toward the little boudoir, 
with Rufus, and he followed you there!” 

Here Gertrude gave a guilty start, and almost 
uttered a cry of alarm; but Foster softly clasped 
his hands, and rubbed the palms gently together 
in the darkness, drawing a deep, long breath of 
delight. 

‘Followed her there, after he had dancod 
with you,” he said, after a moment’s pause, re- 
solyed to impress the neglect of the man he hated 
upon the woman he loved! 

‘Indeed he did. What could you have been 
about, that he did not go in? I saw him near 
the door ever so long. Perhaps he did not care 
to interrupt a lover’s fefe-a-tete.”” 

‘That was considerate,’’ answered Foster, 
with a light laugh ; “‘ but I suppose you consoled 
him with another dance.” 

‘*No, I didn’t. He passed me like a storm, 
and went away before I could get rid of my part- 
ner, white as a ghost, and with the most scorn- 
ful smile I ever saw on his lips. Something 
must have happened, for he did not even wait to 
bid me good-by.” 

“Oh, we shall see him to-morrow. Never fear. 
These country gentlemen haye a keen scent for 
gold.” 

Jane Foster laughed, 

‘‘ And country ladies as well. Don’t you think 
so, Miss Harrington ?”’ 

There was no answer. For once Gertruie’s 
pride was all broken down. She did not even 
comprehend this last taunt; but sat white and 
faint in her corner of the carriage, filled with 
self-loathing and bitter humiliation. 

Rufus Foster was mistaken. Hart Webster 
did not present himself at the Foster mansion 
thal night ; but had left the city by a late train, 
before the family reached home. 

When Miss Foster entered, she inquired 
eagerly if any person had called, or if no mes- 
sage had been left. Gertrude held her breath 
as the answer was given, and a moan of absolute 
pain died on her lips. He would not even deign 
to reproach her. 

Miss Foster, too, was greatly annoyed. She, 
too, had possessed herself in hope, and, after all 
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her trouble, felt a keen sensation of defeat; but 
she concealed it bravely, and ran up sairs, hum- 
ming a tune as she went, while Gertrude fol- 
lowed after, without appearing to see the hand 
Foster held out to her. 

Mrs. Foster’s maid was not in the room, as 
usual, to meet the young girl, and help her un- 
dress ; so, with a dreary, half-wild look around, 
she flung herself on the couch, and lay there, 
with her rich garments sweeping around her to 
the floor, cold and white, with all her features 
locked, as if the stillness of death were creeping 
over her. 

Miss Foster found Lois waiting, as she came 
into the room, singing a defiant little air. 

‘Well, Lois, what has happened ?”’ she ques- 
tioned, airily, flinging off her cloak. ‘' Of course 
a gentleman called. I know that; but what was 
said to him? Who did he inquire for?” 

“Miss Harrington, in course, as he always 
does; and this time he wouldn’t take ‘aut’ for 
an answer, though it was the gospel truth for 
once; but wanted to know where she was, and 
who was with her; and, when we told him, he 
said he knew the gentleman who gave the party, 
and would call there. We tried to make believe 
we didn’t know the number; but off he went, 
with a wave of his hand, as much ag to say that 
he knew, and didn’t care a button whether we 
did or not.” 

“But are you snre he did not come back 
again ?” 

‘Of course Lam. Wasn’t I listening ?”’ 

*¢ And did not once ask for me ?”’ 


‘«No more than as if you had been a heathen, 


instead of the elegant——”’ 

«There, there, Lois! Nevermind. Iam not 
tired of any of my dresses yet. Is Mrs. Foster’. 
maid waiting for her young lady?” 

“Oh, no! That is something I forgot about. 
She’s given out at last. When Mr. Webster cailed, 
she happened to be in the hall, and, though he 
didn’t see her, it seemed as if the sound of his 
voice just withered her; for she ran up stairs, 
like a cat, and shut herself into her own room, 
which place she hasn't left since, and won't for 
all my knocking; only answers through the key- 
hole that she’s sick, with a fearful headache, 
and gone to bed!’ 

“Gone to bed! Now that is fortunate. Go 
in to Miss Harrington’s room, with my compli- 
ments, and say that I sent you to help her un- 
dress. The rest you will understand.” 

“‘No, Miss, I don’t understand anything, only 
that you hayen’t got tired of any dress yet ; and 
1 wasn’t hired to tend on Miss Harrington, nor 
no such person.” 


Miss Foster laughed, went to her wardrobe, 
and, taking down a dress of mauve cashmere, 
tossed it toward the girl. 

“Gol You have the lesson by heart, I sup- 
pose,’ she said, rather pleased than otherwise 
with her maid’s sharpness, 

‘¢ Oh, this is something like!” said Lois, gather- 
ing the dress up in her arms. : *‘ Of course I'll 
go!” 

Five minutes after this promise, Lois opencd 
the door of Gertrude’s room, and softly entered. 

‘Please, Miss, my young lady’s compliments, 
and can I do anything about the undressing ? 
The girl that usually attends is sick in bed, and 
what, with hair-pins and the like, no lady that 
is a lady can be expected to undress herself, be- 
sides that, being tired.” 

Gertrude opened her eyes, and sat up, listen- 
ing to this speech in dreamy unconsciousness of 
its meaning. 

« What isit? Where did you come from ?”’ 

‘Dear me, if this isn’t being tired out! Just 
let me unhook your dress, Miss, and brush out 
your hair.” 

Gertrude arose, fell into the low chair before 
her dressing-table, and submitted her head, ach- 


} ing with dull pain, to the girl. 


“Yes, Miss, the girl is sick. Took down just 
after that gentleman from the country came, in- 
quiring for Miss Foster, and so disappointed 
when told that she was out. I quite pitied him, 
Miss.” 

«What gentleman?” questioned Gertrude, with 
nervous sharpness. 

““Mr. Webster, Miss. Him as used to as. 
after you at the first; and it’s my opinion that - 
Miss Jane has just swooped him up out of your 
way. She’s so rich, you know!” 

“T do not believe it! There cannot be two 
such traitors in the world. I—I if 

Here Gertrude broke down in her passion, and 
held her quivering lips close, that the sob which 
panted for a passage should not break through. 

Lois felt the poor girl shiver, from head to foot, 
as she gathered up the loose masses of her hair, 
and began to brush them vigorously, apparently 
unconscious of the pain she had given. 

‘There, now, Miss; I have done them in two 
lovely braids. Just let me unlace your boots, 
and take off the dress. Now, good-night. I 
must go, because my own young mistress is wait- 
ing, just that happy, she keeps singing to her- 
self, like a bird in a bush.”’ 

When the girl was gone, Gertrude arose from 
her chair, covered her face with both hands, and 
sunk to the couch again, murmuring, 

‘Tf he loved me yet! If he only loved me, I 
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would break through it all! Oh that he had 
waited long enough to reproach me; but, his 
silence! his silence! It is that which has done 
it. God knows the blame is not all mine. To- 
morrow! to-morrow this other man will claim 
me. Have I promised? Ah me! I am tired, so 
tired of thinking.” 

Gertrude ceased speaking; but she did not 
sleep, or have the silken rest of that couch all 
the night long. The morning found her pale 
still, and mournfully heavy-eyed; but with a 
lvok of resolution in her face. 

««] will write to him,” she said. ‘I will tell 
.im that his coldness, his silence, and his seem- 
ing preference of another, have driven me into 
great peril. I will confess all. In the delirious 
vanity of a moment, I have given him cause to 
condemn me. It will be hard to forgive; but if 
he only loves me, that will not be impossible.” 

She sat down on the impulse of the moment, 
and wrote a frank, honest letter, full of passion- 
ate selfreproach, blended with reproaches of 
Webster also; for this new feeling of self-abnega- 
tion did not possess the girl so entirely that she 
could not see wrong and neglect in him also. 
But she wrote generously, offering to return 
home, and give up everything for his sake. 

Still but half-undressed, and with the silken 
robe of the evening hanging crushed and wrink- 
led about her person, she wrote this letter and 
sealed it, in rash haste, scarcely daring to trust 
herself even then. 

When Gertrude rang the bell, Lois answered 
it. A moment she hesitated, then handed her 
letter to the girl. 

“See that it is mailed at once.” 

«Yes, Miss, I will take care.”’ 

She did take care; for, three minutes after, 
Gertrude’s letter was in the hands of Jane Fos- 
ter, burning brightly in the gas flame, and falling 
ia filmy black fragments over her shaking hand, 
and the snowy marble of a table underneath. 

‘J will wait three days for the answer,” Ger- 
trude had said to herself, as she gave up the 
letter. ‘Ifit comes, I give up all this, and go 
back to the old life.” Here Gertrude cast a 
longing, regretful look around her pretty room, 
and a sigh stirred her bosom. ‘If not,’’ she 
added, slowly. ‘If not, they are mine; but, 
oh, heavens! bought with a price.” 

‘¢So much for that,” whispered Miss Foster, 
e few minutes after, as she shook the black ashes 
ef Gertrude’s letter from her hand. ‘She can 
afford to wait for the answer.” 

For three days Gertrude Harrington kept her 
room, sometimes wandering restlessly into the 
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stairs, or in any way permitting herself to meet 
the anxious inquiries of Foster, who, again and 
again, intreated to see her. During this time 
the only cheerful person in the house was Miss 
Foster. She had reason to judge of the result 
of all this disturbance, which no other person 
dreamed of; and seeing events drift toward a 
marriage, which left Hart Webster free to her 
own hopes, grew unusually animated and cheer- 
ful. 

On the third day Gertrude was seized with a 
degree of nervous resilessness which allowed of 
no rest. Every sound of the bell, or even a foot- 
step in the hall, brought her to the door of her 
room, listening breathlessly for the letter which 
never came. 

On the morning of the fourth day she went 
down to the library, with a look of haughty re- 
solve on her handsome face. 

Foster was sitting in his cozy chair, gloomy, 
and almost sullen. She laid her hand lightly on 
his shoulder. 

«My, Foster!” 

Her voice was sweet, and full of encourage- 
ment. ‘The glow of scarlet on her cheeks, and 
of restless fire in her eyes, gave resplendance to 
her beauty, that fairly dazzled him. 

“At last!” he said. “ At last you have taken 
pity on me. Why have you kept aloof so long ?”” 

«JT was ‘ill—stupid. I wanted time for 
thought.” ! 

«And now you come to me ef your own free 
will?” 

“Of my own free will!’ she answered, plac- 
ing both her white hands in those he held out. 

He drew her toward him, not with the guick 
impetuosity of honest passion, but slowly, as 
Sybarites taste their wine. 

“My beautiful! My queen |” 

Gertrude smiled. She mistook this man’s sen- 
suous calculation for delicacy, and it pleased 
her. 

“Do you really love me so much—so very 
much ?”’ she whispered. 

“Love you, my queen? Are you net beauti- 
ful ?” 

“But that will not last for ever,” said the 
girl, thoughtfully. 

Foster smiled, and this was his thought, though 
he only expressed it unconsciously in the silent 
curve of his lips, 

‘Beauty never dies. When it fades on one 
face, it beams in another.”’ 

If the girl could only have read his heart 
then ! 


“My lovely one! My wife!’ he whispered 


apartments of her aunt; but never going down { kissing her lips for the sa ont as. 
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Was it the word or the kiss that sent a shud- 
her through her frame? 

‘When shallitbe? At once; without a week's 
delay, if my will prevails.” 

“Let it be in a week,’’ she answered. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

Tus wedding preparations were both rapid 
and superb; the trousseau something to marvel 
ai, even in this extravagant age. Mrs. Foster 
was liberal beyond the generosity of most pa- 
rents, and her step-son munificent in the gifts he 
lavished upon this girl from the country, whom 
he hardly thought worthy of a bow when they 
first met. 

Of course, society was in a delightful fer- 
ment. The “great catch’ of many seasons had 
been lured from its midst by a young creature, 
scarcely known in select circles a few months 
before. Of course, she was criticised, admired, 
traduced, and worshiped after the usual fashion 
ef success. People wondered, sneered, and got 
up little romances about the girl, which kept up 
the excitement, and gave poignancy to the occa- 
sion. 

All this time Gertrude was. in a whirl of ex- 
citement, reckless, defiant of her fate, growing 
hard and selfish every hour of her life. Nothing 
was too elegant or expensive for her choice. 
Feeling in every nerve and fibre of her person 
that she had been ‘‘bought with a price,’ she 
determined to have the full value of her bar- 
gain; but her extravagance was recklessness— 
her happiness the delirium of satisfied vanity. 

During the first week of this brilliant turmoil, 
Sarah, the bright girl, who had been, in some 
sense, a check upon Gertrude, was seriously ill; 
but the day before the wedding, she came down 
from her room, pale, large-eyed, and evidently 
nervous from confinement. 

When she entered that pretty sitting-room 
Gertrude was alone, sitting drearily by the win- 
dow, looking out upon the sunset, which she was 
never to see again as an honorable and self-re- 
specting woman. She knew what others did not, 
that to-morrow’s ceremony would give her to a 
man whom she had never loved, and never could 
love. She, too, began to feel that the very abun- 
dance and rich prodigality with which her trea- 
son was rewarded, had destroyed its own im- 
portance; by forestalling every want, this rich 
family had robbed the girl of her very wishes.. 

The room which Sarah entered was trans- 
formed and littered with such costly things as 
might have befitted an eastern princess. On the 
bed lay a glittering mass cf satin, broken up 
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with clouds and waves of frost-like lace, through 
which the lusterous fabric gleamed like crusted 
snow under a shimmer of moonlight. The couch 
and each chair was laden down with superb 
dresses, ready for packing; shawls, that seemed 
woven out of our richest autumnal tints; fans, 
worth thrice their weight in gold, and shoes of 
every color and form; handkerchiefs worth the 
old-fashioned New England ‘setting out’ of a 
young married couple, and laces which you 
could have gathered up in your hands, that 
would have sold for more than the old red farm- 
house, taking in pear-trees and orchard, 

All this lay around the girl, mellowed down 
by the gathering twilight, when Sarah came in, 
with a strange light in her eyes, and a quiver of 
pain about her mouth. 

Gertrude started up, surprised. She had not 
seen the girl since her engagement, nor thought 
of her much, save now and then with a sense of 
relief that she was out of the way with those 
great, searching eyes, that had stung her so often 
with their silent reproaches. 

“ Sarah |? 

« Yes,’’ answered the girl. ‘I have come at 
last. Too late, I fear, to de much good !” 

«Qh, do not mind that. One cannot help 
being ill; but your hands are cold as death. 
You shiver so,’? said Gertrude, in a hurried, 
breathless way—for Sarah had drawn close to 
her, and was holding both hands, which the 
young lady was constrained to take in spite of 
herself. 

«Yes, I have been very ill; so ill that no one 
told me anything. I only heard it now, and 
come here out of my bed.” 

«But that was quite unnecessary. We are 
getting along very well. Go back to your room, 
Sarah. I will not let you run risks for me!” 

«But I come on purpose. I could not rest 
after they told me.” 

«Ah!? answered Gertrude, laughing nery- 
ously; “but why should anything disturb you 
so?” 

Sarah sunk into a chair, unconsciously crush- 
ing a rich garment that had been thrown over it. 
«Js it true?” she said, casting an excited look 
around the room. “ Are these wedding-dresses ?” 
“Of course it is true,’’ answered Gertrude, 


still with a little nervous laugh. ‘One must be 


married sometime, you know!”’ 


«© And to that man, Rufus Foster?” 
“There, there!’ broke forth the bride, put- 
ting out her hand, impatiently. ‘*We must not 


begin this subject again. These are my weiding- 


dresses, and to-morrow I shall be married.” 
«To that man !” 
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** Yes, to that man!’’ was the defiant answer. 

‘© And he, Hart Webster ?”’ 

‘«Hart Webster! Well, what of him? To- 
morrow will set him free to marry Miss Foster. 
She has got all that I lack—plenty of gold.” 

‘« Miss Foster?’ answered the girl, and her 
pale face was one blaze of indignation. ‘ Miss 
Foster! Can Hart Webster be ‘bought with a 
price!” 

«1 fancy so,’’ answered Gertrude, with a scoff 
on her beautiful lip. ‘Such things have been.’’ 

‘Not with men like him, Gertrude Harring- 
ton. Ifyou have walked toward this precipice 
believing that Hart Webster ever thought of any 
other girl for a wife, you have done a weak and 
wicked thing.”’ 

“TIow do you know, girl? 
Webster to you?” 

‘Nothing, only I loved him, and do love him, 
as he loves you.” 

You? You?’ 

«Yes; ever since I was a little girl; almost 
since I could remember.” 

«And you know—you believe that he loves 
me?” 

“eT know it.” 

“Yet? Even now?” 

« Even now.” 

‘‘ And you can plead his cause with me?” 

*« Yes, because I love him better than all the 
world ; better than myself; love him so dearly, 
so hopelessly, that I can have nothing but misery 
if he is not happy.” 

‘«Sarah, you are a strange girl.” 

“Ah, yes,” sighed the poor girl, 
«¢ Very strange, and very lonesome.” 

«What brought you here, Sarah? For I begin 
to see that something beside money tempted 
you?” 

“T do not know. It seemed to me that I came 
ii or ler to cure myself, or break my heart, while 
secing you together. I—I thought that the sight 
of him and you engaged, loving each other, so 
handsome, and with such a right to be happy, 
would rouse up the pride that ought to be in 
every girl's heart, and drive this feeling out.” 

‘«But you have not seen him here so often, 
after all,” said Gertrude, with a low, bitter 
laugh. 

«Whose fault is that, Miss Harrington ?” 

«His, of course.” 

*¢T do not believe it. 
times,” said Sarah. 

‘© Yes, and contented himself with such inter- 
views as Miss Foster awarded.”’ 

‘‘She forced them upon him, 
she did!” 


What is Hart 


wearily. 


He has been here many 


I do believe 


‘Did she force him to almost cease writing?” 

“ T believe he did write.” 

«And to dip his pen in ice when he wrote?” 
continued Gertrude, growing more and more 
bitter. 

Sarah arose, pale, a little faint, but resolute. 

“T know that he is not to blame,” she said. 
‘Put off the iniquity of this wedding one day 
I only ask that.” 

“Put it off! Why, girl, the invitations have 
been out a week !” 

“Still, put it off! 
sin will be yours.” 

For one moment the girl hesitated ; but, that 
instant Lois came in, with a parcel in her 
hand. 

“Something else from Ball and Black’s, Miss, 
which the man said I was to be careful of.” 

Gertrude reached out her hand eagerly. She 
was grateful for the interruption, eager to ex- 
amine this new gift. She tore away the tissue 
paper that covered it, and revealed a purple-lea- 
ther case, clasped with gold. 

“Tet me help you,” said Lois, touching the 
spring. ‘Qh, mercy! they are enough to blind 
one.”” 

It was true; the gaslight fell like living fire 
on a mass of great diamonds, coiled on the satin 
cushion; such diamonds as a queen might wear 
at her coronation. 

Gertrude’s face had been pale a moment be- 
fore; but it flamed up with roses now, and the 
last struggle of honor and of love was burned 
out of her heart by the fire in those jewels. 

“Did he send them ?”’ she demanded of Lois. 

‘Indeed he did, Miss.” 

Gertrude swept out of the room, carrying the 
jewels in her hand, without even noticing Sarah. 
She found Foster in the drawing-room, walking 
up and down in pleasant excitement. Te was 
fancying how she would receive his princely 
gift; if all the fire of his diamonds would bring 
a glow of love-light to her beautiful eyes. She 
came in with the jewels, her face radiant, her 
hands fairly shaking with delight. 

‘Oh, they are so beautiful!’* ske said, plac- 
ing them on the table, directly under the gas- 
light, and feasting her eyes afresh on them. 
« How ean I ever repay you?’ 

«There is a way,’’ answered the man, softly 
stooping toward her. 

She understood him, hesitated one rasan, 
then flung both arms around his neck, and al- 
most passionately answered the kisses he pressed 
upon her lips. 

That moment, Sarah, who had been left up 
stairs, took a quick resolve. She looked at the 
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tiny clock on the mantle-piece, made a rapid cal- 
culation of the hours, and hurried up stairs, 
panting for breath, and muttering to herself, 

“It is possible. There will not be a minute 
to spare ; but it is possible.” 

Before ten minutes had elapsed, the girl came 
down stairs, with her bonnet on, and carrying a 
satchel in her hand. 

As she turned the latch to go out, an old wo- 
man had her hand on the bell-knob, and a little 
girl was standing half-way down the steps, gaz- 
ing eagerly up at the windows. 

“Does Mrs. Foster live here?” asked aunt 
Eunice, timidly, for the stir and noises in the 
great city terrified her, while they delighted the 
child. 

« Yes,” answered Sarah, in alow voice. “Ring, 
the man will come.” 

Sarah knew the old lady, and, being nervous 
from her illness, feared a recognition ; but, in 
turning her face from aunt Eunice, she brought 
it fairly upon the child, and, what was worse, 
received the full light of a street-lamp upon it. 

Little Patty sprang to her feet, with a ery of 
joy, and seized upon Sarah’s garments, as she 
was hurrying down the steps. 

“T say, boy! boy! Oh, my! it isn’t him; but 
a girl that has stole his big eyes,” she said. 

With all her anxiety Sarah could not prevent 
the little, half-frightenea laugh that broke from 
her, as Patty released her dress, and drew back, 
in puzzled consternation; but, without saying a 
word, she darted down the steps, and disap- 
peared, 

It was now dark, and the girl walked so ra- 
pidly, that she more than once stopped fo. 
breath, before she reached the depot. But she 
was just in time for the train, and in less than 
twenty minutes, was whirled away from New 
York, while her pale head rested on the cushions 
of her seat, and her eyes were closed with ex- 
haustion. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


« Aunt Bunce!” 

Gertrude’s yoice faltered and her eyelids 
drooped, as that grim New England woman held 
her back, at arm’s length, and examined her 
from head to foot, with a cool dissatisfied look. 

« Ave you my niece?’ she said, at last, re- 
ceiving Gertrude’s ready kiss on her withered 
cheek, without returning it. 

« Just as sure as this is darling little Patty,” 
answered the girl, with an affectation of joyous 
warmth, as she lifted Patty Vane from the mar- 
ble floor, and kissed her rapturously. ‘Come up 
stairs, aunt, and take off your things. This way.” 


‘Wait a minute. Who is that man in there?” 
said aunt Eunice. ‘I want to know.” 

««Tt—it is Mr. Foster, aunt.” 

‘Myr. Foster? But how came his name on your 
wedding-card, instead of Hart Webster? That 
is what I have come down to York to hear 
about.’’ ! 

“Dear aunt, come up stairs, and I will tell 
you all about it. Indeed I will.” 

“That is about what I want. 
Patty.”’ 

«¢ Come into my room, first; then I will tell aunt 
Foster that you have come. We didn’t quite ex- 
pect—that is, we were afraid you mightn’t like 
to leave the farm.” 

Aunt Eunice followed her niece into the room, 
so richly crowded with the wedding parapher- 
nalia, and looked around her in grim amaze- 
ment. 

«There is no place to sit down in here,’ 
said. ‘Where is my sister’s room? Id rather 
sit down with her. It’s nigh on to twenty years 
since I’ye seen her; but she can’t be altered 
as much as you be. It wasn’t in her.” 

Gertrude went up to the old woman, in her 
old caressing fashion. 

“Oh, aunt, you are angry with me.” 

«Yes, I am.”’ 

«You think I have done wrong?” 

“JT know you have. So wrong that I don’t 
mean to stand it. My word was given to that 
young man, as well as yours; and I’m going to 
find out who has been a trifling with it.” 

«Oh, aunt, stay a minute. He did it himself; 
he neglected me, you can’t think how much. 
Sometimes he would be weeks together without 
writing.” 

“‘Tfum! Don’t believe it was his fault.” 

«More than once he has come to the city, 
witnout seeing me at all.” 

«Tum !” 

«Only last. week 

Mere Gertrude broke down. She remembered 
the scene in that little retiring-room, and the 
words she would have uttered died in her throat. 

«Well, what did he do last week, Gertrude ?”” 

‘Nothing, only he came and went away, with- 
out speaking a word to me.” 

“Why ?” questioned aunt Eunice. 

se T_T How can I tell?” 

“Do you mean to say, Gertrude Harrington, 
that Hart Webster has given you up?” 

“Yes, aunt, I do—for it was as good as that.” 

«And you have made up your mind to marry 
this man?” 

«You know I have, aunt. 
devotedly, and he is so—so—— 
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“Rich, J understand; but, my child, my 
own dead sister's child, there is no need that you 
should sell yourself, body and soul, for property. 
T have never said it before, not wishing to set 
you up too much ; but the farm will be all yours, 
and everything on it. There is money, too, in 
the bank. Three thousand dollars, and more, 
which I will make over to youand Hart Webster 
the day you are married.” 

Tears came into Gertrude’s eyes. The kind 
simplicity of this offer touched her sensibly. 
Still a smile broke through it all. Three thou- 
sand dollars! Why, the centre pendant in that 
necklace had cost twice the sum. 

“Dear aunt Eunice, do not urge me. All is 
broken off between Hart Webster and myself. 
You ask me io cruelly insult those who have 
made me all that I am.” 

‘©All that you are, Gertrude Harrington!” 
said the old woman, with slow, stern sarcasm in 
her face and voice, ‘Yes, they have made you 
all that you are. 

After awhile aunt Eunice spoke again. 

“J will tell my sister just what I think of 
all this, and go home again. Tl not stay for 
such a wicked wedding.” 

Little Patty, as soon as aunt Eunice had gone 
Legan telling all the news from home. 

“Oh, yes, Clara is married, suré enough. She 
and Guy are keeping house for aunt Eunice, 
while we are away, anil, oh, goodness! don’t they 
love one another. You should see him a hold- 
ing of her hand when they sit together by the 
window. Happy? I should think so.” 

Gertrude drew a deep breath, and shrunk 
away from the child. 

‘Let us talk of something else,” she said, 
sharply. ‘* How would you like to be a bride- 
maid ?” 

« Bridemaid! What's that?” 

«To be dressed up in a lovely white dress.” 

«With my pink sash?” interrupted Patty, 
breathless with expectation. 

“No. With a new white sash, and a wreath 
of roses on your head.” 

«Oh, that would be lovely.” 

«And then walk behind me into chureh with 
another little girl,” added Gertrude, drawing a 
deep, heavy sigh. ‘It might please aunt Eunice. 
Wonld you like it, Patty?” 

«Wouldn't 1?” shouted Patty, throwing her- 
self into Gertrude’s lap, and covering her face 
with a transport of kisses. ‘ Wouldn’t I!” 

What passe: between the sisters Gertrude never 
knew. The harsh tones of aunt Eunice’s voice 
reached her now and then, as if hard words and 
bitter reproaches were being heaped on the 


weaker and more gentle sister, whose low, plain- 
tive tones sometimes made themselves heard. 
After awhile the door opened, and the old wo- 
man looked into Gertrude’s room, saying, 

“Come, Patty, we must sleep in this house for 
one night. Iam sorvy for it, but we must. To- 
morrow morning we go back home.” 

‘Oh, aunt Eunice, let me sleep with Gertie. 
She wants me, too, so much. Don’tyou, Gertie, 
darling ?” 

“Indeed I do,” said Gertrude, beginning to 
tremble. “Oh, aunt Eunice, do not hurt my 
feelings by going away before—before ——’ 

“J can’t help myself. She has been crying 
about it in there. I will stay till the show is 
over, and then go home, a lonely old woman, too 
weak for the saving of my own child. Yes, I 
will go home, and keep the farm together. You 
will want it for a home yet, and I shall live to 
see the day. Remember, I told you so.” 

With these words aunt Eunice walked into the 
room that had been prepared for her, and closed 
the door, All that night Gertrude lay clasped 
in the soft, warm arms of that happy child, shed- 
ding silent, bitter tears, which wrung her heart 
without refreshing it. 

The day came—the day, and the hour. The 
bridegroom was waiting. The bride stood before 
her mirror, looking white and cold under the 
frost-work of her veil. Little Patty stood by, ~ 
devouring the beautiful creature with her eyes 
one moment, and admiring the mingled lace and 
India muslin of her own snow-white dress the 
next, or dancing off into the hall. 

*« Here isa letter,” she said, dancing in again, 
“Be quick, and reail it, for the gentleman has 
got his white gloves on, and they are all waiting,” 

Gertrude snatched the telegram from the 
child’s hand, tore it open, and read, 


“That iniquitous ceremony must not take 
place. We have both been deceived. I shall 
start by the next train to discover how. Wait for 
me, and trust me. Harr Wesster.”’ 


For a whole minute Gertrude held this paper 
in her hand, looking at it vaguely. Patty grew 
impatient of this strange silence, and pulled her 
dress. “They are waiting, Gertie,” she said. 

“Yes, yes! I know.” 

Gertrude tore the telegram in fragments, and 
flung them from her. Then she went to an open 
desk, took up a pen, and wrote an answer. 


‘Tt is too late. This is the last time I shall 
ever sign my name as 
“GERTRUDE HARRINGTON.” 


Half an hour later in the day a great crowd 
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was gathered before Grace Church, which had 


«What, what! Goodness gracious! My own 


been slowly filling up with a brilliant throng of} girl? I don’t believe it. I can’t tell, I have 


people, until every pew and gallery was crowded. 
The altar wag one mass of flowers, the atmos- 
phere heayy with their fragrance. Ropes of 
snow-white blossoms were stretched across the 
principal aisle, beyond which the relatives of the 
bride and groom alone could go. 

At last these began to arrive. Among them 
were two old ladies—the one delicate and gentle, 
olmost to an appearance of weakness. <A cluster 
of lace lay like a frosted cobweb among the soft, 
wh.te puffs of her hair. Her robe of lustrous 
gray satin swept far out upon the floor; beneath 
the lace, on her bosom, diamonds gleamed and 
twinkled. She might haye been a born duchess, 
from the gentle grace of her movements, and the 
‘squisite fitness of her raiment. By her side 
walked another woman, taller, and more up- 
right, squarely built, angular, and stiffly impos- 
ing. Her brown-silk dress, without flounces or 
trimming, revealed all these points with peculiar 
distinctness, and rattled like tin as she walked. 

A whisper ran through the brilliant crowd, 
end people said to each other, 

“Tt is her aunt from the country. How cross 
and hard she looks. Strange that Mrs. Foster 
would let her come in that dress.” 

But all this whispering was hushed suddenly. 
A rustle of silks filled the church, lost the next 
instant in a burst of rejoicing music. Then a 
irain of white-robed figures filled the aisle in a 
glittering, slow procession, headed by the bride, 
anil ending in two lovely children, who moved 
forward, hand in hand, looking demure as two 
cherubs over an altar. One, a dark-haired little 
maiden, seemed half-frightened when she came 
in, and gave a startled look at the crowd, as if 
she were half-tempted to turn and run away. 
But that went off in an instant, and little Patty 
behaved decorously, and mae quite a picture in 
the ceremony as she stood by the altar, at which 
Gertrude Harrington was given away. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

On the morning of that wedding-day, a young 
girl, pale, weary, and covered with dust, climbed 
over the rail fence, infrontof Mrs. Ward’s house, 
and, dragging herself up the path, knocked feebly 
at the door, It was not opened at once, and she 
sat down on the threshold, with the carpet-bag 
at her feet, resting her forehead on one hand. 
After awhile she lifted her head and listened. 
There was a stir inthe house. The door opened, 
and Mrs. Ward looked out. The gir} arose then, 
and heid out her arms. 

¢s Mother !”” 


” 





you right here in my arms. Sarah Ann 

The poor, weary girl had literally fallen inte 
those outspread arms, and was sobbing there. 
At last she looked up. 

‘Mother! mother! Where is Tim? 
worn out. TI cannot go another step. 
brother Tim ?”” 

‘‘Tim! Timothy Ward ! 
ute, It is our Sarah Ann.’ 

Tim came rushing down stairs, in his shirt 
sleeves, and with his hair halfcombed, calling out, 

“Where is the creature? . Where is the dear 
old gurl? Why, Sarah Ann! Sarah Ann! what 
is the matter? Your eyes look like glass, and 
your face She’s sick, mother. 
Just look at her.” 

«Yes, Tim, I am real sick. My head swims, 
and see how my hands burn; but I have some- 
thing that must be done before I give up. Go 
right over to the village, and tell Hart Webster 
that I wish to see him the minute he can get 
here. Go quickly, brother. Take the colt. I 
am so—so anxious.” 

Tim only paused to give his sister a kiss of 
welcome, before he leaped on the bare back of 
the coltf and ran him to the village. 

He came back with Hart Websier. 

«‘T have only strength to tell you one thing,” 
svid the girl, catching her breath, as Hart Web- 
ster entered. ‘‘There has been treachery be- 
tween youand Gertrude Harrington. Ifyou have 
written her often, some one else has got the let- 
ters, If you inquired for her, she never knew 
it. She believed you liked another, and is now 
going to be married, thinking you unfaithful.” 

‘‘Married! When? Towhom? But I need 
not ask.” 

‘‘To Rufus Foster. This day, at one o’clock.”’ 

“To-day, atone? What time is it now?” 

The old skeleton clock in the hall twanged out 
eight o’ clock. 

‘Hight, and the train passed at seven thirty. 
There is not another before two,’ exclaimed 
Webster, starting up, and walking the room. 
Sareh Ann beckoned him with her hand. 

«The telegraph—that will reach her,” she 
whispered. 

“True, true! Iwill go atonce. I don’t know 
how you found this out, Sarah Ann; but I shall 
never forget your goodness.” 

In his gratitude he took her hand and kissed 
it. Then her heavy eyes opened wide, a besu- 
tiful smile passed over the flushed face, and a 
thrill of exquisite pleasure shot through all the 
pain that racked “er. 


Iam 
Where is 


Come here this min-: 





Poor girl! 
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Sarah Ann rose up on her elbow, and listened Was Hart Webster startled with this revela- 
till the hoofs of Hart Webster's horse sent back } tion, or had he been somewhat prepared to re- 
no sound from the hard road; then she held out ceive it? Was that a thrill of surprise or pleasure 
both trembling hands to her mother, who entdved't that passed through his frame, as thesweet, child- 
the room. like voice betrayed the woman’s heart? Had he 

‘‘He has gone, mother. She will believe in even loved this girl in her wild estate; and was 
him again. Heisgonetoher. Now letmedie.” } the old passion awaking in his nature now ? 
Hart Webster waited hour after hour for an One day Sarah Ann awoke from the haunting 
. answer to his telegram, which came at last, sent } delirium tliat possessed her, and called her mo- 
as we have seen. ther. 

He angrily crushed the flimsy morsel of} «Has he got an answer, mother? Has ho 
paper in his hand. «She did not wish’ to be-} gone?” 

-ivye. She is ‘bought with a price.’ Let her « What are you asking about, Sarah Ann?” 
go,’ he exclaimed, in scornful wrath, « Thank ‘What time is it ?” 

God I can live without her.” “One o'clock.” 

With the telegram, still crushed in his hand, “Then he has gone. Oh, mother, I am so 
the young man mow ted his horse; and rode over } weak ! 

to Mrs. Ward’s, thinking very tenderly of the} The girl lay down, closed her eyes, and great 
poor girl, who had suffered so much in a vain } tears came stealing through the tremulous lashes. 
attempt to secure his happiness. She was out of } Indeed she had scarcely the strength of a child. 
her head when he reached the house, and good, By-and-by she started on her pillow. 
unconventional Mrs. Ward, was glad to have him “What is that? Who is that, mother?” 

sit by her while she went into the garden for “Who? Only Hart Webster. He has been 
herbs, and prepared hot drinks in the kitchen. riding over here every day since you got home. 
Ie did sit by the girl, suffering himself, as only } Come in, come in! We are all right now.” 

a proud man endures wrong, but touched with The door opened, and Hart Webster entered, 
gentle sympathy for this fair young creature, } animated by the good news, and with the old, 
who lay beautifully transformed before hii. bright smile on his face. Mrs. Ward passed 
She was pleased with his presence, and talked him on the threshold, for she was wanted in the 
incessantly of him, of Gertrude, and the poor kitchen, and had a womanly intuition that she 
life she had spent in that city mansion. By slow } was not wanted there. 

degrees—for the young man came every day to Webster saw the tears trembling on the sick 
inquire after the invalid—he learned all the } girl’s check. Drawing softly toward the couch, 
little romance of those months, during which she } he knelt down, and kissed them away. 

had disappeared from her home. To hii it was It was a sudden and generous impulse, and, 
a beautiful confession of a woman’s generous} though Sarah Ann felt the touch of his lips on 
self-abnegation, at a time when he was fast los-} her face, she shrunk from it a little, believing 
ing all trust in womanhood. that the caress sprang out of his pity for her 

She was talking to him one day in her child- } weakness. Though the young man inquired 
like delirium, and, unconscious of the secret her} after her tenderly, and spoke of his thankful- 
answers might betray, he led her on to speak of } ness that she was better, no hint was given of the 
her life at Mrs. Foster’s more fully than she had } heart-secret she had betrayed ip her delirium. 
done. Had the girl guessed that, she would have died 

** But why did you go there?” he questioned, } of very shame. For Gertrude Harrington, in all 
with gentle curiosity. ‘* What took you away from } her beauty and overweaning self-sufficiency, was 
home?” not half so proud of soul as this poor suffering 

“Oh, I was so wretched, when he did not} girl. Hart Webster understood this, and went 
come any more; and I thought it would cure me } away, leaving her to rest. 
if I could see them together all the time—know- Time wore on. Sarah Ann slowly gained 
ing how much he loved her, and how little he? freshness and strength. Her old energies were 
cared for me; but it was of no use. I tried to returning, softened and refined, but still active 
love her for his sake; but I couldn’t—I couldn’t. enough to give brilliancy to her character, and 
Because he loved her, I tried to be like her, and spirit and grace to her actions. This spirit had 
studied so hard—so hard. But she was so beau-} worked great changes in the house and grounds, 
tiful, and, try as hard as I could, I couldn’t be } for Tim fairly adored his sister now, and obeyed 
that. All the rest was easy—very, very easy; } her like a house-dog. The door-yard had been 
but I couldn’t be that.” turfed over, a neat board fence, with a swinging 
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gate, opened into it from the road. The out- 
yoom was adorned with white-muslin curtains, 
and the sun was sometimes permitted to look in 
upon the striped, home-made carpet, and an old 
armed-chair or two, brightened up with new 
chintz. The cld settee was disguised by the same 
material, into a respectable couch, with a pret- 
tily-rufiled pillow at each end. 

These tasteful changes made the house very 
pleasant to Hart Webster, when he began to drop 
into the old habit of coming there. But day by 
day, the girl was growing shy of him, and he 
could see that dark shadows had settled about 
her eyes, which returning health had not re- 
moved, 

In all this time there had been no return of 
the old, rollicking intimacy ; no fishing parties; 
no hap-hazard game suppers, which the young 
people enjoyed, while the mother did the cook- 
Everybody treated Sarah Ann with more 
respect now. ‘Tim always saddled the colt for 
her when it was wanted, and Mrs. Ward utterly 
refused to let her daughter roughen up her 
hands again with dish-washing. 

One day Sarah Ann was seized with a caprice 
to be alone, She had to a certain extent isolated 
herself by superior refinement, and found soli- 
tude sweet in her sad moments—for unreturned 
love leaves many such to any woman. Opening 
che closet that day, she found the scarlet jicket, 
and the long-abandoned hat, with its little flame 
of » feather, which brought back old memories 
so keenly, that she put them on, took down her 
brother’s fishing-rod from the porch, and wan- 
dered away through the woods, up to the tiny 
cataract of the trout-stveam. Here she sat down, 
dropped her line, and fell into thought so deep 
and dreamy, that a trout had swallowed the fly 
from her hook, and she knew nothing about it. 
The fact was, Sarah Ann's eyes were full of tears. 

A sportsman, coming down stream, saw the 
red jacket through the overhanging branches, 
and his heart gave a leap atthe sight. He flung 
down his rod, stepped softly over the mossy turf, 
and drew so close to the girl, that he saw the 
tears in her eyes, and felt them as a reproach. 

“ Sarah Ann!” 

The girl uttered a little shriek, then turned 
her face away, that Hart Webster might not see 
her wet eyes. 

‘Why, Sarah, are you afraid of me? What 
have T done that you should ery out when I come 
near you?” 

“What? Oh, nothing! Did I? I—TI sup- 
pose that fever has left me a little nervous.”’ 

The girl was very nervous, certainly, for she 
drew up her line sharply, and there was a fine 


ing. 


trout at the end, which had found a treacherous 

hook under the fly, on which he had been gor- 

mandising. 

Hart Webster took the pole from the girl’s shak- 

ing hands, and landed the fish; then he cast both 
on the earth, and threw himself by her side. 
For a moment he looked earnestly into her 
face, with a smiling attempt to read the down- 
cast eyes. 

«Sarah, has it never occurred to you, during 
all these months, that I am desperately in love 
with you?” 

The girl sprang to her feet with one of her 
wild impulses, ran a step or two, then turned 
upon him. 

‘“‘ Mr. Webster, this is cruel. It is 
«The loving truth, Sarah Ann. 
will be so loved again. 

patience with me.” 

“« Patience! patience! - I 

The young man knew well enough that she 
loved him, and held out his arms. She did not 
finish her sentence, but came like a charmed 
bird, nearer and nearer, till he held her in a 
close embrace. 

«Yes, Sarah Ann. 
ling. 








” 





You never 
So you had better have 





Yes, my love, my dar- 
I almost believe that I have loved you 
from the very first. At any rate, I love you 
now, with all my heart and soul.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

Two things that Gertrude dreaded, and that 
aunt Eunice had prophesied, came to pass. 

A pretty, white cottage, around which honey- 
suckles and roses had found time to grow in pro- 
fuse thickets, was, soon after Sarah Ann wore 
her scarlet-jacket for the last time, refurnished, 
repainted, and inhabited by as happy a pair of 
young people as ever went to housekeeping. 
There was a wing to the building, and a pretty 
room, crowded with law books. On the outer 
door of that room a brass plate blazed through 
the overhanging vines, and on that plate was en- 
engraved, ‘‘ Hart Webster, Attorney at Law.” 

Aunt Eunice’s prophecy also came true. After 
a career of boundless extravagance and display, 
Gertrude Foster fell ill, and all her rich beauty 
faded from herlikeadream. A few years would 
have done this, and she might have borne it 
better; but she had married a sensuous, hollow- 
hearted man, who knew in his soul, from the 
first, that she did not love him. This did not 
pain him much. Society had its distractions, 
and the little widow still remained unmarried. 

One day, not long after her aunt Foster's 
death, Gertrude had a stormy interview with her 
husband, who never once lost his biand smile, 
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through all her upbraiding, ix which the bitter- 
ness of her broken life was poured out upon him 
in impotent wrath. she taunted him with ne- 
glect, indiffererse, scorn of her former condi- 
tion. He omitted it all, ana, after his sickly, 
sarcastic fashion, askcu her what she intended 
to 20 about it? 

‘You io longer love me!” she said, in pas- 
sionate wrath. 

‘‘ Have I made the pretence, since it ceased to 
be a fact?’ be replied. ‘*Inthat I have not.the 
patience to follow your example.” 

“«You never did love me ?’ 

*©Oh, yes, I did; but love, like loveliness, 
will fade. In that, at least, there is sympathy 
between us.” 

For a moment, Gertrude stood before her hus- 
band, struck dumb by his silky audacity; then 
she turned upon him, white with passion, and so 
hoarse that her voice scarcely rose above a 
whisper, 





CHRISTMAS 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING—AT MY SILVER WEDDING. 


‘*T demand a separation !”” 

“With all my heart! But let it be after the 
approved fashion. Will you take up a residence 
in Europe, or shail i? My sister, who is living 
in single independence in Rome, will, no doubt, 
be glad to receive you?” 

Gertrude did not deign an answer, but within 
a week from that time, a carriage drove up to 
the gate of that old, red farm-house, and a wo- 
man, so worn and changed from the young girl 
who had left it only a few years before, that 
you would hardly have recognized her, walked 
gloomily up the terrace-steps. 

The door was opened by an old woman, whose 

hair had grown entirely white. 
‘¢ Aunt Eunice, I have come home again. Will 
you take me in for good and all?” 
The old woman made no answer, but reached 
forth both hands, and drew her niece into her 
old home again. 





MORNING! 





EY N.F. 


CARTER, 





On, blessed morning of my love! 
My soul’s sweet prophecy of hope, 
In climbing life’s diviner slope 

Into the Summer blue above! 


Oh, sunshine of my heart’s content! 
‘What matter if the year is olc? 
If winds are bleak, and earth is cold? 
Tf life’s red wine is nearly speut? 


I bid thee joyful welcome in, 
With neals from wedding-bells of peace; 
The peeon of my soul's release 

From bondage unto death and sin! 


Thy glory gilds life’s growmg web, 
And thought becomes a holy leayen; 
Thy smile, a signal light of Heaven, 

Bringing to time a golden ebb! 


The birth-day of the loving Christ! 
What precious memories of grace, 
It wakens for a sinning race, 

Of treasures more than golden-priced ? 


Of treasures, this same Christ, my Lord, 
Has garnered for the life sublime, 


ORs ew a oe 


AT MY SILVER 


His chosen in their crowning time, 
Shall welcome as their great reward ! 


By Him the path to Heaven is free; 
By Him the bonds of sin are riven, 
The sweet and full assurance given, 

Of glory in that time to be! 


Through Him the swelling waves of death, 
With white lips press a golden shore, 
To bear his own in triumph o’er, 

“To be with me,” the Lord Christ saith ! 


Then ring, oh Christmas bells of peace! 
Your loudest, gladdest, sweetest chime ; 
Charm the round earth this happy time, 

With strains whose echoes ne’er shall cease ! 


With clearest blue, oh, Christmas skies! 
With brightest splendors, Christmas sun! 
Till this memorial day is done, 

Bless buoyant hearts and longing eyes! 


So shall my soul make morn and even 
My whole life through, for this glad light, 
With loye’s divinest blessings bright, 

Till dawns my Chnstmas morn ia Heaven! 





WEDDING. 
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Ir life had nothing more to give, 

| T could not, loye, complain. 

All I would ask would be to live 
Gur dear life o’er again! 


Though clouds should darken, bleak, above, 
Or pour in wintry rain, 

That summer-time I’ve had, my love, 
And cannot lose again! 
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We segin with a winter wrap for a young lady. 
The d.ess, aver which this wrap is to be worn, 
may be of any warm, woolen material—reps, 
poplin, vr merino. The skirt is trimmed with one 
deep flLunce, cut on the bias, and headed by 
three fo.ds, also bias; these folds are finished at 
the top dy small points, bound with the same 
material. An over-skirt and small basque are 
trimmed iv atch. The outside wrap is of beaver 





cloth, cut in a loose sacque, double-breasted, and > 

qaite long. The sleeves are wide and flowing. 

The trimming, which is of black, or gray Astra- 

kan cloth, is six inches wide on the bottom of} 

the sacque, and two inches up the fronts, and 

around the neck and sleeves. A small muif of 
Vou. LXiL.—3e 





the Astrakan cloth is worn with this costume. 
Three yards of beaver cloth, and one and a half 
yards of Astrakan cloth for the trimming, wili 
be required. ‘The cost of these cloths is accord-: 
ing to the quality; they come in all grades, to 
suit almost any purchaser. 

Our next ig a winter walking, or skating- 
dress for a young lady. This costume may be 
made of any solid-colored material. We would 
suggest gray, with black trimming, or dark-blue, 
green, or maroon; poplin, serge, or reps would 
be the most suitable material. The lower-skirt 





has three very scant rufiles, six inches deep, ert 
on the bias, and bound with black, of the sume 


iO 
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material as the dress. The tight-fitting Polonaise, 
is simple, bound on the edge in the same way; 
it is buttoned all the way down the front. The 
pockets are ornamented with cords and tassels 
to match. There is a narrow velvet collar, and 
he cuffs on the tight coat-sleeyes, are also of 
velvet. A small cape is added, which is fastened 
under the collar ‘n front, by ai flap of velvet, as 
may be seen in the engraying. A muff of Astra- 
kan cloth, and a thick felt hat, with ostrich 
feather, and band of velvet, completes this cos- 
tume. Sixteen yards of reps, half a yard of 
velvet, cut on the bias, and one yard of black 
reps, for binding, will be the quantity neeessary. 
If preferred, the biadings, cord, and tassels, may 
all be of the same color as the dress, With the 
black velvet collar and cuffs, buttons of black 
velvet should be used, of course. 

Our next is a walking-dress for a little Miss of 
nine years. It is made of striped poplin. The 
lower skirt is ornamented with one flounce, six 
inches in depth, cut on the bias, and put on in } 
box-plaits, forming a heading of the same. The } 
edges of the flounce are bound with a solid 
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: colored poplin, or cashmere, which may be either 
of a darker jtimt than the color of the material, 
or a contrasting color. The upper-skirt has a 
simple apron front, rounding off longer at the 
hack, and slightly looped there, and at the sides. 
It is simply trimmed with one bias fold, bound 
on either side te match the flounce. A little 
hasque, with coat-sleeves, trimmed to match, 
completes this costume. The striped shawl, 

: bournous style, may be added, or not, at plea-} 
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sure. Hight yards of material for the dress, and 
one yard for binding, will be sufficient. These 
striped poplins cost from fifty to seventy-five 
cents per yard. Gray, striped with blue, black 
with green, tan with brown, are among the 
most fashionable varieties. 

Next is a house-toilet for a little girl of eight 
yoars. This pretty dress is of bright scarlet, or 
blue merino, trimmed with narrow, black velvet 


ribbon, The first skirt has the velvet put on 





en tablier—that is, forming an apron from the 
waist to the bottom of the skirt. Across the 
back are two bias ruffles, five inches deep, trim- 
med, top and bottom, with the yelvet. The 
basque, which is cut square and lowin theneck, 
is quite deep in the back, but shorter in front; 
the edge of it is trimmed with a narrower bias 
rufle, ornamented with the velvet, as is also the 
front of the bodice, where it is fastened with 
small jet buttons. Sleeves to correspond. This 
costume is to be worn over a nainsook tucked- 
waist and sleeves. If that is not desirable, sub- 
stitute a high-necked bodice, with long sleeves; 
the trimming being put on in the same way, to 
simulate the low-necked waist. From four to 
five yards of merino, at one dollar fifty cents 
per yard for the high colors, will be required; 
and three to four pieces of velvet ribbon, quarter 
of an inch wide, worth about twenty cents per 
piece. 

Our next is a costume for a little girl of five 
years. It may be made either of plain, solid- 
colored cashmere, or striped poplin. Our design 


is a narrow, black and white stripe, trimmed 
with black braid. The first skirt is plain, and 
ornamented with three groups of braiding, con- 
sisting of six or eight rows of narrow, black 
worsted braid, sewed on close together, only the 
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width of the braid as distances between. The 
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front of the skirt. Large pocket-flaps, also braid- 


upper-skirt has.a little apron-front, roundiug off } ed. Turned-up coat-sleeves, with cuffs, braided ; 


to the back, and looped at the sides with a band, 
which is covered with the braid coming from the 
waist, trimmed to match. A skirt waist, with 
three box-plaits, covered with the braid, in rows, 
to match. There is a deep, sailor-collar, trimmed 
to match, as are the cuffs on the coat-sleeyes. 
Three yards of merino, or five yards of poplin, 
with two dozen pieces of narrow, worsted braid, 
will be required—the kind called embroidery 
braid. 





Next is a costume for a little boy of three 
years, This can be made of any solid-colored 
merino, or cashmere, or white pique, fleecy- 
lined, for winter wear. The skirt is straight, 
quite full, and laid in one large box-plait in 
front, the rest side-plaits very deep all round the 
back. The front plait is ornamented with a 
simple braiding design, with buttons down the 
center, as may be seen. 





The jacket is cut with’ 


and large sailor-collar.. Two anda quarter yards 
of merino, and one dozen pieces of black worsted 
embroidering braid. 

We conclude with adress for a little girl of 
two years. This dress may be made of fleecy- 
lined pique, or of light-blue cashmere. If made 
of pique, the trimming is to be either of Mar- 
seilles braid, put on as seen in the design, or 
insertion and braid; the latter, we think, the 
prettiest, say a row of insertion, with a simple, 
little, braiding-pattern, done in star-braid, on 
either side. The dress is cut all in one in front, 
and gored; the back is fulled into a waisthand, 
which is fastened under the basque-waist. These 
little basque tabs around the waist are trimmed 
to match. A sash, or waistband, is worn around 
the waist, and tied behind. The bows, down the 
front, are made of insertions, edged with braid. 

If the dress is made of cashmere, the trimming 
may be, either several rows of blue braid, either 
in worsted or silk, or say narrow, velvet ribbon, 





put on according to the design. Two and a half 
yards of pique will make the suit. For eight 
yards of insertion, and two dozen pieces of stax 
braid; if made of cashmere, two yards will be 
sufficient. 

In the front of the number we give an engray- 
ing of a little girl’s cape with hood. This cape 
is of white serge, trimmed with a frill of the 
same, and braided with any bright color. We 
also give three engravings of a dress for a little 
boy, from three to five’ years old: This pretty 
dress may be made of a variety of materials, 
with lappetsiand collar of a different material, 
braided with white, or buff color. One of the 
cuts shows the front view of the jacket. The 


a make-believe yest, and the jacket is orna- { two others give the complete dress madé in two 
mented with the braiding, same as down the } colors, 


BORDERS IN CHAIN-STITOH. 





Foundation is of satin or yelvet. 


The chain- , These are suitable borders for alternating with 


stitch should be worked in purse-silk of a: Berlin stripes for sofa-pillows, etc., and will 
lighter shade than the foundation, or in white. ? always be found useful. 





CASAQUE AND TUNIC. 


“the tunic is of a darker shade, and cut straight 

round the bottom, and ornamented with a braided 

pattern, done in the same shade as the under- 

skirt, either in silk, or fine, worsted, embroidery- 

braid, and edged with a knotted, or bullion 

fringe. The diagram is in four pieces, viz:— 
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No. 1. Front or casaque. 
No. 2. Hanr or Back. 

No. 8. Sipx-Precr or Back. 
No. 4. Siexrve. 


The casaque is made of the light shade of 
cashmere, and is braided to correspond with the 
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There is an under-skirt to the casaque, { match. A side-plaiting of the darker shade of 
made of the darker shade, and about four inches { cashmere may be substituted fo 


r the fringe, if 





deeper all round than the casaque proper. The preferred, or a bias-bound ruffle, four inches 
shoulders and sleeves are braided and fringed to } deep. 


CROCHET EDGING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





These edgings are always useful, and they are} from last * twice more. * One single into the 
a kind of work that is especially handy, as it } middle stitch of the last worked three chain, one 
can be carried about, in Visiting, or taken up chain, one picot, one chain. Repeat three times 
und put down without inconvenience. more from last *. Qne- single into the first 
This trimming is worked in the width. worked chain. 
2nd Row: Fifteen chain, one single (leaving 
the loop on the hook as in tricot) on each side 
of the single of last row, working off together 
as one stitch ; * twelve chain, two single as be- 
fore described. Repeat twice more from *. Ten 
} chain, two single as before. Repea twice more. 
} Twelve chain, two single as before. Repeat 
twice more. Fifteen chain, one single into the 
first worked stitch, sixteen chain, Repeat from 
1st Row: Two chain, * one picot (of five chain, } the beginning, connecting the chain in working 
one single,) three chain. Repeat from * three! to the previously worked pattern, (see engray- 
times more. * Qne picot, one chain. Repeat ! ing.) 
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SATCHEL, EMBROIDERED ON DAMASK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The materials for this very 
pretty affair are linen damask 
in silyer-gray and white, floss 
silk in two shades of green, two 
of scarlet, and in black, ticking, 
thick cord, matching in color, 
two pieces of whalebone. The 
damask is worked over with 
colored silk, as shown in the 
full size next page. It is caught 
together at the crossing paris 
by black stars; the diamonds of 
double rows of stitching are 
throughout of two shades of 
green; the rosettes are scarlet. 
Yor the bordering of the small 
white diamonds inside, again 
black, with a black cross in the 
middle. 

The embroidered part of the 
bag measures twenty-five inches 
in length, and thirteen inches 
in width. It is folded double up 
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SHOES. 


INFANTS’ 


a 


The 


ch the color of the damask. 
handle is also of braid, made firm with a piece 


the bag and edge of the flap are bound with 


The bag is lined with ticking, 


, it will make a handsome Christmas gift. 


fixed, to give the necessary firmness. When com- 





hes, allowing four inches for 
Tt must then be sloped narrower to-{ braid to mat 


one inc 


to twenty- 
the flap. 


ce of the da- § of stiff lining. 


ward the top, and the flap cut to the shape shown 
The side parts are of a pie 
mask, set in plain along the edge, and drawn 


in cut. 


in { along the sides of which strips of whalebone are 


bottom with a cord and tassels. The sides of? pleted 


folds at the top of the bag, and confined at the 
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BOOTS. 
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INFANT 


JANE WHAVER. 


BY MBS. 





o designs for infants’ quilted bouts. 


tw 


add, here, 


‘ 
5 
, 


We } These boots may be made in silk, satin, or pique, 


1¢ number we give a pattern, 


full-size, for an infant’s shoe in braiding. 


1 


Inthe front of t 
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BAG row 


KNITTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, here, a design for a bag for knitting, § sewn over with black silk, and a row of coral- 
which would make a suitable and useful present } stitch, worked in black silk, between the two 





for Christmas or New Year's. This bag may be 
made of any required size. The material is biue- 
and-white striped ticking, embroidered with 
black sewing-silk. The border is. formed upon 
the material by two rows of white waved braid, 


rows of braid. 


Dye 


ot yy 


SL 





Our second cut shows the design for the border 
and for the embroidery. The bag is lined with 
gray linen, and fastened with a strip of blue 
leather, bound with black braid. 
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LADY’S SATOH 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








In our last number we gave a design for a 
chatelain in beads. These chatelaing are quite 
the fashion now, and are worn at the girdle, 
with a watch, smelling-bottle, or fan suspended. 
Satchels are also worn at the girdle. This method 
of wearing these satchels has been adopted by 
ladies of domesticated habits, and others whose 
duties necessitate the frequent use of the purse. 
It entirely obviates the discomfort caused by 
carrying a heavy bunch of keys in the pocket, 
and is much more graceful. The satchel should 
be ot leather. These satchels can be bought of 
all sizes, and comparatively cheap. A satchel 
of this kind would make a pretty Christmas pre- 
sent, or New Year's gift. 

Or, instead of leathern satchel, a bag or pouch 
may be made of yelvet or silk, and worn in this 
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TIDY ON COARSE LINEN, OR JAVA CANVAS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





BY MRS. 
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be worked on Java canyas, in the way we have 









We give, here, a pattern of a tidy, or, as the 
| so often described. 


Mnglish call them, an Anti-macassar. It is to 
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HDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“Pererson” FOR 1873.—We call attention to our Pros- 
pectus for 1873, to be found on the last page of the cover. 
We claim there that this Magazine is beller and cheaper than 
any periodical of its kind. Our enormous edition, exceeding 
that of any lady’s book in the world, enables us to offer 
“Peterson” at these unprecedentedly low rates; for we find 
by experience that a small profit on a large cirenlation is 
more remunerative than a large profit on a small one. 

The original stories and noyvelets in “ Peterson” have long 
been acknowledged to be the best in any lady’s book. 
pay more for literary matter thitn all the others combined. For 
1873 our stories will be better than ever. The novelets alone 
will be worth the subscription price. In the fashion de- 
partment, “ Peterson,” in many respects, has no rival. Not 
only are expensive dresses given, but also those for every- 
day use, and these latter, while economical, are stylish, which 
cannot be said of the cheap patterns given in other maga- 
As to our Mammoth, colored, steel-plates, it is con- 
ceded, every where, that they are the most beautiful, tasteful, 
and reliable issued in the United States. 

We have three classes of clubs for 1873, and the prices 
are reduced to meet the times For one class the premium 
is our new and costly mezzotint. For another class it 
3 an extra copy of the Magazine for 1873. So many 
persons, both this year and last, have asked for a club, or 
clubs, the premium for which should be the magazine alone, that 
we have concluded to meet what seems to be a general 
demand; and to such clubs we can of course afford to 
put “Peterson” lower, than to clubs where we give two pre- 
niums. For a third class of clubs, the premium will be 
both an extra copy aud the new mezzotint. In all these 
clubs, the price to the subscriber decreases in proportion to 
o.8 number in the club, an inducement we hold out in order 
to stimulate the getting up of large clubs. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits are fairly presented. The best 
way to present these merits is to exhibit a number. We in- 
vite comparison. Be the jirstin the Tisies “ apectiaen will be 
sent, gratis, if written for, 

“THE Gems or Art.”—We have often been asked to pub- 
lish a selection of the best. engravings that have appearéd in 
“ Peterson.” Woe shall do so accordingly next year, and: will 
send it, as a premium to persons getting up'clubs, if they prefer 
it, instead of the large-sized- engraving, “ Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem.’ The book willbe called “The Gems of 
Art,” and will contain twenty-five of our best steel plates. 
By getting up enough clubs, you can earn, not only an extra 
copy, but also the premium picture and the “ Gems,” 

— 

Waar to Sunsoripe Vor.—The Bellows Falls (Vt-) Gazette 
says. ‘n noticing a recent number. “The old-established 

ugazines, like *Peterson’s, are always the best for which 
to subscribe. There is no danger of their “collapsing? before 
use end of the year. They donot begin with culored fash- 
ions, steel engravings, and all sorts of high-flown promises, 
and then come down, in the summer months, to wood-cuts, 
and no fashions at all.” 


@ nes. 


Remir Earty.—The January number will be ready by the 
25th of November, and will startle even our old subscribers 
with its beauty. Those who send soonest Will got the earliest 
aud best impressions of its superb engravings, 
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Our Tiviz-Pace, for this year, represents the festivities 
of Christmas Eve, with a mansion-house lit up aud thrown 
open to receive its guests. The portraits are those of our 
principal contributors. We give their names here, in the 
order in which they appear. 

Ann 8, STEPHENS, 
Fannie Hopson, Daisy VENTNOR, 
Marrerra Honey, E. J. Carr, 
©. J. Pzrerson, ¥F. L. Benepvicr. 


We may add, that Marietta Holley is also the author of 
the “Josiah Allen’s Wife” papers, which appeared first in 
this magazine,.and which, haying been reprinted in a book, 
fave had an unprecedentedly large sale. Miss E. J. Caie 
is the author of “Susy L—’s Diary,” etc., etc. Tt has been 
the good fortune of this periodical to introduce more than 
one writer, since grown eminent, to the public: among them 
Marietta Holley, Fannie Hodgson, Daisy Ventnor, and Frank 
Lee Benedict. Each one of the authors, whose portraits we 
give, has, it will be notieed, a story in this number. In con- 
clusion, we wish to all of our subscribers, new and old, thet 
“Merry Christnias,” and that hearty welcome back, which 
the lighted mansion and its open gates symbolize, 

Iy France, every woman knows more or less of dress- 
making. Even the richest do not think it beneath them, 
There is, indeed, no more lesitimato occupation for the sex. 
Women, as a class, haye less money than men, and less than 
they would like to have. To be able, therefore, to make a 
dress, or trim a bonnet, or even to superintend these things, 
not only helps out one’s income, but affords a pleasant and 
natural occupation. The knowledge of what is to be worn, 
and the cultivation of taste and economy in dress, are actu- 
ally more useful to nine out of ten, than the learning of 
music, or the acquisition of half the accomplishments taught 
to girls. It is simply absurd to say that dress is a matter of 
no importance toa woman. A good magazine, like “ Peter- 
son’s,” which gives styles for all varieties of incomes, and 
all descriptions of persons, is indispensable. Instead of 
stimulating extravagance, it shows how waste in dress may 
beavoided. A lady writes: “Not only have I saved money, 
by following your patterns and instructions, but everybody 
says I was never dressed so handsomely. It is a sort of 
patent of social superiority, in our neighborhood, to be dress- 
ed, a-la Peterson !” 

A Dive Dontar Engraving, as will be seen by our adver- 
tisement, will be given to any subscriber to “ Peterson.” 
whether singly or in clubs, who will send ns fifty cents. This 
is a nominal price, and hence the offer is confined strictly to 
} friends, that is to subscribers to “Peterson.” ‘Thus, for 
$2.50, any person can get either of our five dollar premiums 
—as well us a copy of “ Peterson” for 1873; or, in a elnb, for 
even less. This is a dollar cheaper than any other peri- 
odical offers. Whatever others do “ Peterson’ always does 
better. 





Tae Cororep Streper Parrern in this number is unusu- 
ally beautiful. Remember, no other magazine gives these 
patterns, every month, as “Peterson” does. Try to buy a 
similar pattern, at a store, and see what will be asked for it! 
About twice as much, we happen to know, as we ask for this 
number, with all the engravings, stories, etc., etc., thrown i in. 
But choice as this one is, that, which we shall give in January, 
will far exceed it. 


SEE 


’ 








Our New Premium Mezzorrmt ror 1873 proyes, as we 
predicted, one of the most popular we have ever had. The 
subject is “Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem,” aiter a very 
celebrated picture, by Sir Charles Hastlake, late President 
of the Royal Academy. It represents Christ sitting, with his 
disciples, on an elevated spot that overlooks Jerusalem, and 
as he gazes down on the doomed city, uttering the memor- 
able words, in which he foretells its fall and the calumities 
that would come upon its inhabitants. The picture is en- 
graved in mezzotint, a method eyen more generally liked 
than line engraving, because the lights and shadows come 
out so much more prominently. We hope to introduce this 
beautiful engraving into tens of thousands of households. 
When framed and hung up, it will be an ornament to any 
parlor. A little exertion in getting subscribers for “ Peter- 
gon” will entitle any person to a copy of this valuable 
engraving gratis. Seo dur unprecedented offers’ in the Pros- 
pectus for 1873, on the last page of the cover. 





Ar vurs Gurisrmas Season, think of the poor! Tew 
of us but know somebody who is really in want of help; 
somebody that we can aid by sympathy, or judicious assist- 
ance. When the bells wake you, on Christmas morning, 
let it bo with the recollection that one person, at least, will 
be tho happier, that day, for what you have done. 

Morn tian Seventy THousAnpD DoiiArs were spent, in 
1872, on the embellishments of “ Peterson.” Thisis more than 
any other magazine ever expended on illustrations. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Marjorie’s Quest. By Jeanie T. Gould. With Iilustrations by 
Augustus Hoppin. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.— 
‘This isa very charming fiction. The heroine isan orphan girl, 
who is left to tho charity of the poor Irish family where her 
mother has died, who is next adopted by a rich New York 
lady, who is afterward kidnapped, and whois finally restored 
to the friends of her childhood, and her parentage discovered. 
This is, however, but the bare outline of a story, which is 
filled in with rare delicacy, and with a quite unusual faculty 
for characterlzation. We suspect, indeed, that Marjorie 
herself, and also Judge Gray, are drawn from life, they are 
so natural. Tho two children, Puck and Posy, are positive 
photographs. ‘They talk like children, and act lilke children. 
‘These graphic delineations, and that of Marjorie herself as a 
child, show that Miss Gould possesses an enviable knack in 
describing littlo ones. Another yery unusual merit in this 
story is that its descriptions of what is called “ good society,” 
are as accurate as they are delicate: evidently the author is 
at home here: her ladies are real ladies, and her gentlemen 
real gentlemen, We hope often to hear from this new writer. 

Adventures of a Marquis. By Alexander Dumas, 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —lt is difficult io say 
which of Dumas’ novels is the best, ifwe except “The Three 
Guardsmen,” and “Monte Christo,” for all haye the same 
vivacity of style, and the same absorbing succession of inci- 


dents, With us, as we find by experience, it is the last we ; 


have read that seems the best. Hence it is that we pro- 
nounce that verdict on the “ Adventures of a Marquis,” 


The Little Sanctuary and Other Meditations. By Alexander 
Raleigh, 1 vol., 12 mo, New York: Dodd & Mead.—This 
work has been reprinted, in adyance, by an arrangement 
with the English author and publishers. Tho style is fresh 
and the subjects judiciously sclected. Like all the books of 
Dood & Mead, it is neatly printed and bound. 

The Child of the Island Glen. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 1 vol., 
1G mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Another of the popular 
« Pleasant Cove Series,” by a widely-known writer of juvenile 
tales, The volume is illustrated, 
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Stories and Poems. By Mother and Daughter. 1 vol., small 
4to. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This volume deserves a larger 
notice, than our limited space, this month, will allow. The 
mother is the well-known Caroline Gilman: the daughter is 
Caroline Howard Jervey. The poems, and some of the tales, 
are contributed by the mother: the vest of the tales are con- 
tributed by the daughter. In buying Christmas, or New- 
Year's gifts, it would be well to remember this book. 


Picked Up Adrift. By Professor De Mille. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard—We know this author principally 
from noyels, which are among the best of their kind, and 
their kind is a cross between Charles Reade and Wilkie 
Collins. In this little story for lads, he keeps up all his old 
spirit of action, and thus has produced one of those narra- 
tives which a true boy delights in. 

Dollinger’s Fables and Prophecies of The Middle Ages. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Dodd & Mead.—The translation of this 
book is the work of two seyeral hands, one being Alfred 
Plummer. of Oxford, England, the other Professor I. B. 
Smith, D. D., of New York. Both have executed their task 
well. It is a yolume that will find a welcome with many 
persons interested in theological disputes. 


Thirty Years in the Harem. Or the Autobiography of Melek- 
Hanum, wife of H. I. Kibrizli-Mehemet Pasha, 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers —A book of very unusual 
interest. It draws aside the veil from the seclusion of female 
life in the Orient, and gives pictures of the interior of the 
Harem such as wo have not had for many a day. The nar- 
ratiye, moreover, is as full of incident asa noyel. 





The Lawrence Speaker. By Philip Lawrence. at vol., 12 mo. 
Philada.: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —This is a work of very 
great merit. It is a selection of articles in poetry and prose, 
suitable to be declaimed in schools, colleges, literary socicties, 
etc, etc. There are many such compilations before the 
public, but we think this one is altogether the best of them. 


California: For Health, Pleasure, and Residence. By Charles 
Nordhoff. 1 vol., small 4 to, New York: Harper & Brothers,— 
Very decidedly the best book, in eyery respect, which has 
appeared on this subject. We can recommend it, not only 
for travelers, but also for settlers. It is full of the most 
trustworthy information. 


Travels in South Africa, Compiled and Arranged by Bayard 
Taylor. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co— 
Another of that excellent series, the “Iilustrated Library of 
Travel, Exploration and Adventure,” of which three or four 
yolumes have already appeared. 


The Eustace Diamonds. By An'hony Trollope. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—The last novel from An- 
thony Trollope’s pen, and the best that he has written, if we 
except “The Last Chronicle of Barset,” which, we incline 
to think, will always remain his master-piece. 


The Adventures of A Brownie. By the author of “ John THali- 
fax, Gentleman.” 1 vol. 16 mo, New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers-—In these stories for children this author notably excels. 
This is one of her very best. ‘The volume is profusely i!lus- 
trated. It would make a capital Christmas gift. 

Premiums Paid to Experience. By Edward Garrett. 1 vol., 
12 mo, New York: Dodd d Mead.—The aim of this book is to 
impress on the reader the wisdom, if not necessity, of leading 
a sober, thrifty, and religious life. The scheme is carried out 
in asuccession of well-written autobiographical articles, 


Olive Varcoe. By Francis Derrick. 1 vol., 8 vo. Boston: 
Loring.—A cheap, but neat, edition, of a noyel that is sure 
to be popular. It forms one of that well-selected series, 
“oring’s Railway Novels.” 

Hope Deferred. Ry Eliza Pollard. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & DBrothers—A novel, by a new writer, but one of 
yery considerable merit, It isa cheap, but gecd reprint, from 
the London edition. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Persons Grrtina Up Crus ror Perrrson’s MAGAZINE 
would do well to call attention to the manner in which it is} 
noticed by the newspapers. No other lady’s book Seine 
such unqualified praise. Says the Skowhegan (Me.) Re- 
porter :—* In the matter of fiction it takes the lead.” | 





the Ripley (Miss.) Advertiser :—-“Its fashion-plates are su- 
perb. very lady should have a copy of Peterson’s, as it is 
an indispensable article in the household. It is the cheapest 
magazine of the kind ever published.” Says the Buffalo 
(N. Y) Post:—*¥You can always rely on Peterson; you 
never receive a poor number.” Says the Thomaston (Ga.) 
Herald :—* lyery lady, who pretends to keep up with the 
times and the fashions, should subscribe for Peterson.” 
Says the Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Tribune:—* Its engravings and 
fashion-plates are worth alone double the cost of the maga- 
zine, and its literature is thé best and most pure in cha- 
racter to be found in any publication. It is the cheapest as 
well as the best magazine in the country.” Says the George- 
town (8. C.)) Times :—“It has no superior as a magazine for 
ladies, and is fifty per cent. cheaper than many which are 
inferior in every respect to it.’ The Liye Oak (Florida) 
‘Times says:—“ Far ahead of any thing we have yet seen.” 
The Berlin (Canada) Telegraph says:—“Tt has always been 
noted for the superior character of its literary contents: and 
this, taken ia connection with the important fact that it is 
cheaper than any magazine of its character published, should 
place it in every household. Its colored fashion-plate is un- 
surpassed Tt contains directions for making everything in 
the line of wearing apparel, patterns, embroidery and dress- 
trimmings. In fact, everything that one could ask for.” 
Hundreds of such notices are received every month. Do they 
not prove, that, whatever other magazine, or newspaper is 
subscribed for, Peterson should be subscribed for, first of all? 
Tue Mopern Wonnrer.—Experienced people are found 
wondering how so perfect a sewing machine as the New Wil- 
son Underfeed can be made so perfect in every part, so 
thoroughly adapted to the requirements of family sewing, 
and yet be sold for twenty dollars less than any other first- 
class machine. The reason is easy and plain. First, be- 
cause the Wilson Company is content with a fair profit, and ; 
do not belong to any combination, whose objectis to keep up 
the price of sewing machines; and, secondly, because the 
most perfect machinery is used in its construction. The 
splendid establishment of the company is the best evidence 
that this policy hasbeena success. Salesroom at 1309 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Ps., and in all other cities in the 
United States. The company want agents in country towns, 
Burnert’s Fuavortya Extracts for housekeepers are 
among the positive advances of this nineteenth century. 
They are invaluable to the housekeeper, for flavoring ice- 
creams, custards, pies, jellies, soups, etc.; and they can be 
depended on as both pure and strong. Most of the best 
hotel-keepers in the United States testify to their great value. 
Not less meritorious are Burnett’s Standard Preparations, such ; 
as Cocoaine, Florimel, Kalliston, Oriental Tooth-Wash and 
, Cologne Water, which are as indispensable to a well-ordered ‘ 
toilet as the Flavoring Extracts are to a thoroughly sup- 
plied kitchen. Preparations of this kind, which are ann 
putably meritorious, we are always glad to bring to the 
notice of our million readers. | 
Apvnrirsements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- | 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- i 
lage, and cross-roads, Address Pererson’s MAGAZINE, 306 i 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa,, or W. J, Canuron, Adver- ; 
tising Agent, No, 39 Park Row, New York, 2 
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A New Boor py rug avtuor or “ Beavrirun Snow,” en- 
titled “ Tux Ourcast, AND OTHER Poems,” has just been pub- 
lished hy T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. The poem 
which lends its name to the book, “The Outcast,” treats its 
subject with originality and feeling, at once delicate and in- 
tense. The despair of the wretched parent, for his wife and 
children, is depicted with true artistic effect. All the other 
poems in “ The Outcast,” possess great interest, and display 
alively and pleasant fancy, as well as a genuine, hearty 
sympathy with all the joys and sorrows of humanity. This 
volume will take strong hold of the heart and memory ; and 
will live and last, because the poems in it touch many chords 
of human sympathy. It is published in one large octavo 
yolume, uniform with “ Beautiful Snow,” being printed on 
the finest tinted plate paper, and bound in green morocco 
cloth, with gilt top and side, and beveled boards, price Two 
Dollars, or in maroon morocco cloth, Tall gilt sides, full gilt 
edges, and beveled boards, price Three Dollars, This firm 
has also published a new and “Inivsrrarap Eprrion or 
Beaururv, Snow anp Oruer Porms.” with Original Mlus- 
trations by Edward L. Henry, complete in one large octavo 
volume, in uniform style with “The Outcast and Other 
Poems,” being printed on the finest tinted plate paper, and 
bound in green morocco cloth, with gilt top, gilt sides, and 
beveled boards, price Two Dollars, or bound in maroon mo- 
rocco cloth, with full gilt sides, full gilt edges, full gilt back, 
and beveled boards, price Three Dollars. Both of the above 
books are for sale by all Booksellers, or copies of either edi- 
tion of them will be sent by mail to any one free of postage, 
on receipt of the price, by the publishers, T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EXAMPLE For THE LApres.—Mrs, Carrie S. Slater, Newar!:, 
N. J., has operated a Wheeler & Wilson Machine 18 years; 
for the last 13 years on her own account sewing in families, 
and earned in that time $11,000; married, borne two chil- 
dren, done her own sewing, and attended to other household 
duties. 

MAxkeE Your SwerTHrart Happy,—The Williamsport (Md.) 
Pilot says of Peterson’s Magazine:—* Send two dollars to 
Charles J. Peterson, Philadelphia, and make your wife happy 
by getting this splendid work. Young man, if you want 
yonr sweetheart to love you, send for this splendid book for 
her.” 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. XIL.—Exerics—ruerrm Usr anp Anusr. 

In the management of the diseases of children, there is no 

class of remedies, with the exception of cathartics, more fre- 
quently resorted to by the intelligent physician, or the mo- 
ther, than emetics. 
. Their usefulness in childhood is unquestionable, and it 
would be well for the infantile race, were they more fre- 
quently administered than purgatives, For it is false prac- 
tice, aud injurious as well, to carry off indigestible articles 
of food, recently taken into the stomach, producing colic, 
high fever, and even convulsions, by physic, thus irritat- 
ing, for several hours, the whole length of the alimentary 
tube, which might be thrown off by vomiting in a few 
minutes, 

Emetics, however, like all other active agents, are capable 
of doing good or evil, according to the manner in which 
they are given, and the Jind employed, 

The shape of the infant’s stomach is very favorable for the 
easy evacuation of its contents, and if induced, by mild 
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Eggs au Miroir.—Butter a small pie-dish, and break into it 
as many eggs as will lie, witheut breaking the yolks; cover 
them with chopped parsley, Cayenne and salt them; put a 
good layer of bread-crumbs over; place them in the oven, 
taking care not to do them too much. Turn out on a flat 
dish, and garnish with parsley. u/s Brouilles. Mix a pieco 
of butter the size of a walnut with a teaspoonful of milk; 
break in two eggs with some salt and pepper; keep stirring 
{ill they begin to set, then turn out instantly upon a slice 
of buttered toast. A little cold kidney or ham, minced, put 
in with the eggs, and seasoned accordingly, makes a very 
savory dish, Zggs Atb—Boil six eggs until very hard; re- 
move the shells, and cut them across, preserving the whites 
in the form of cups, and cutting off a piece at the round end 
to make them stand; cut the yolks into small cubes, add 
some minced cold ham, parsley and salt. Mix these ingro- 
dients with cream until they form a thick paste; then fill 
the cups formed of the whites with this compound heaped 
up in the middle; place them in a dish, and pour a white 
sauce oyer them, 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 


Tig, 1—Hvenrve Dress of Mauve Strx.—The skirt is 
trimmed with blacik lace, caught up here and there with 
rosettes of black velvet, surrounded with narrow, black lace. 
The tunic is composed of black net, edged with black Jace, 
and looped up with rosettes of mauve silk. Berthe of 
black lace. 

Tic. u.—Evenma-Druss or Promosn-Conorep Siux.—The 
skirt is trimmed with two rows of black lace, and bias folds 
of the silk, and festooned with bows of primrose-colored rib- 
bon; the skirt is not very long, and is quite simply tucked 
up in the back. The waist is halflight, with a black laco 
eape over it; and the Maria Antoinette sleeves are trimmed 
with black and white lace. 

Fra. ut.—Carrrace-Dress or Crestyut-CotorEpD Poprin. 
—The lower-skirt has one very scant flounce, headed by a 
and of chinchilla fur. The upper-skirt has a deep, round, 
apron front, is very much puffed up behind, and finished by 
a band of fur. The waist has a round, apron-front, and is 
only a short, plain basque at the back, and, with tho neck 
and sleeves, is trimmed with a band of fur. 

Fic, 1v—Carrisce-Dress oF WiNE-Cororep Sinx.—The 
s'rirt has ono deep, scant flounce. Tho black velvet Polo- 
naise is deep at the back, and looped up at the sides, and is 
untrimmed. The wide, hanging sleeves, and long front, are 
tsimmed with two rows of guipure lace. Bonnet of crimson 
velvet, wath a Jong ostrich plume. 

Tie. v—Warsrxe-Dress or Brack VELver anp Buoz- 
Caay Conorep Strx.—The lower part of the skirt is of the 
sili, plain; above that is a row of black velvet, plaited; then 
2 puffing of the silk; then a straight flounce on the upper- 
glirt of the velvet; then a puffed pannier of tho silk. The 
jacket is of black yelvet, slashed in the backand at the 
sides; has wide sleeves, and is trimmed with a row 
of fur. 

Pia. vie—WArnrxa-Dness or Desp-Conorep Porrin,—The 
siirt has one deep flounce, laid in full platts, the tops of 
which are caught down. Tho upper-skirt, double cape, and 
sleeves, are trimmed with fringe. 

¥ie. y.—WALKine-Dress or Oxtye-Green $inx.—Tho 
skirt has one full plaited flounce of tho silk around the 
bottom, and two above it, across the front, The oyer-dress 
is long Polonaise of the same silk, edged around the bottom, 
and looped up in the back with a watered ribbon, which 
forins asash on tho right side. Bows of ribbon and gimp 
Jeaves ornament the whole length of the front and the tops 
of the sleeves. 
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FASHIONS FOR 
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GpNenAL Remarns.—The Polonaise and redingote, cither 
closed or open in front, are still in favor; over these can bo 
worn, when if is necessary, any of the numerous wraps 
which may suit the style of the dress or the taste of the indi- 
vidual. As wo have heretofore said, the greatest liberty is 
given to personal fancy The new colors are 80 subdued 
that one can hardly go astray in any combination one can 
mike. Uyening and house-dresses are made with skirts cut 
in the form of a peacock’s tail. They are plain in front, with 
the smallest of tabliers, and at the back there is a quantity 
of narrow flounces, hemmed and corded, These cordings, or 
pipings, are always of a different color from the dress. For 
example, the shade of*blue, called blew de lin, is corded with 
prune color. When the flounces are cut out at the edge in 
leaf-like yandyles, and piped, they give the effect of a well- 
opened flower. Thus a pink silk toilet, with narrow van- 
dyked flounces, is extremely pretty; the addition of a 
short tunic, either of black or white lace, renders it more 
dressy. 

Basquss, or rather waists, round or pointed in front with 
small coat-like plaiting at the back, are almost universal in 
all dresses not made with a Polonaise. These basques are 
not trimmed with fringe, rufiles, etc., only corded with a 
sills the color of the dress, or of some pretty harmonizing 
color. 

Aun Sasurs are tied at the side, and if not made of watered 
ribbon, are made of silk, lined with some color, 

Coat-Srzeves for dresses are almost universal. Most of 
the outside garments have wide sleeves. Ornamental buttons 
are very much in yogue; alpine lapis-lazuli, agate, coral, 
malachite, silver, gilt, enameled buttons are all found on the 
new French costumes. 

MANtLEs, JACKETS, etc., are in such variety that it is im- 
possible to describe them; some are long, some short, some 
plain, others elaborately trimmed and bunched up. 

Bonners anp {fans are inexpressibly ugly for any but the 
most beautiful and youthful faces; and they are perched on 
the top of the head, overloaded with ornament, and can 
hardly fuil giving a vulgar look to the most refined face. 

In Harrpressrna there is the greatest yariety. Tach 
lady appears to adopt the stylo most becomming to her, but 
still there are some general remarks to make. Tho hair is 
now combed straight back from the forchead more frequently 
than formerly. The hair is crepe or waved; but, instead of 
allowing the undulations to fall downward, they are upward, 
and short locks of hair of natural growth, fall along the top 
of the forehead. Above the hair, which is brushed upward, 
there is a torsade, twisted in a loose manner. Many ladies 
crown this torsade with an exquisite Milanese comb, made 
of open-worl tortoiseshell, with a wreath of stars at the top 
ofthe comb. The hairis combed from the nape of the neck, 
and formed into a torsade a Vantique, which is the new style 
of hairdressing. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. .—Litrie Gint’s Dress or Ciestut-Cotorrp Por- 
umx—The. upper, lower-skirt, basque, and sleeves are scil- 
loped and edged with wide embroidery-braid. Two rows of 
the same braid is put on the skirts, above the scallops. 

¥1a. u.—Bor’s Dress or Prum-Conoren Kerseywen.—The 
trousers aro loose at theknee. The jacket is of the blouse 
shape, and all is trimmed with wide, silk braid, 

Tic. ur—Grrw’s Dress or Ontvye-GreeN CASHMERF.— 
Both upper and lower-skirts are trimmed with a rufile, 
above which are rows of velyet ribbon of a darker shade 
than the dress, A loose sacque, with a cape of the cashmere, 
trimmed with the velvet ribbon, 

Via. rv.—Lirriz Boy's Dress or Navy-Buve Casnuran.— 
Thejskirt, jacket, and pocket, are all braided in black. 
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ADV ERTIS 


THE ONLY MACHINE 
that will sew in either 





direction is the 





it is a8 Cheap as other 








machines without them. 
KODDER’S PASTIL LES. 


Price 40c. by mail, SrowEt1 & Co., Charlestown, Mass. 
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Marey’s Sciopticon, with Magic Lantern 


SLIDES improved and cheapened, brilliant and easy to 


show in Hall or Parlor. For Circulars, address L. J. 
MAROY, 1840 Chestnut St. Philadolphia, Pa, Sciopticon 


Manual sept, post-paid, for 50 cents, 
HORACE WATERS, 


A GREAT OFFER! 481 Broadway, N, ¥. 


will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS ‘and 
ORGANS, of siz first-class makers, including Waters’, at 
wery low prices for cash, or part cash, ands 
balance in small monthly instalments. New '7-octave furst- 
class PIANOS, modernimprovements, for $275 cash. Now 
ready a CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN, the most beau- 
tiful style and perfect tone ever made, illustrated Catalogues 
matted. Sheet Music and Music Merchandise. 
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19,800 Words and Meanings notin other Dictionaries. 


3000 Engravitigs. 1840 Pages. Quarto. Price $12. 

#B- Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, 
Geo, P, Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, Deniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the best American 
and European Scholars. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher, 
and professional man. What Library is complete without 
the best English Dictionary? 

Published by G@. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


CHRISTRIAS BELLS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY JOURNAL. 
FREE TO ALL. Send stamp for postage to ADAMS 


& CO , Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


Recommended by Physicians.—Best Salvo in use. 
Soild by Druggists at 25 cents. JOHN F, HENRY, Sole 
Proprietor, 8 College Place, New York. 


GENTS WANTED.—We guarantee employment for all, 
etther sex, at $5 a day, or $2,000 or more a year. New 
works by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and others, Superb premiums 
wes away. Money made rapidly and easily at work for us. 
rite and see. Particulars frea, Worthington, Dustin & 
Co., Hartford, Ct. t 
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EMENTS. 


4 great SAVING in actual cost, and BEST yet. 
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Of the CHOICEST FRUITS and SPICES. 
Cost but little more than other Flavoring Extracts. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by deaters in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD 


A monthly magazine, Each number contains 28 pages of - 
Beautiful New Musie and interesting reading 
matter. The Best and Cheapest Musical Monthly 
published. Over $15.00 worth of music giyen in each 
yolume. Only $1.00 per annum. Specimen copies, con- 
taining a large amount of popular new niusic, and list of 
100 Elegant Premiums offered for clubs, sent on receipt of 
ten cents. Complete catalogues of music and books sent 
fwee to any address, 8. BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, 0. 



































GRAND. GOLD ME DALWAWARDE D7 
NEW, USEFUL, VALUABLE! 3 


Siid| Devoted to Rome enjoyment, instruction, improvement. fa} 
1} Containing over 350 isteaupurada naming 116Uscien: oy 
Mal tific appliances; description and prico of Tool Chests; 
a| Amateur Lathes, Tools and Machines; Moicl Steam En- 
gines, Steamboats, Sailing Veescls ; Mathematical Iustru- Pg 
§} ments; Microscopes ; Chemical Cabinets, etc. Alsoscrics 
of 146 Chemical experiments and treatise on preparing ob- fit} 
jeots for Microscope ; instructionsfor making Frotor Scroll Work, with 
ome talent, andi illustrations of 110 useful parlor requisites, viz.: Bird 
Cages, Book Shelves, Brackets, Flower Stands, Writing Desks, Work 
ied Baskets, etc. ‘Mailed on reccipt of 25c,, and with first order for $1.00 fad 
HF) worth of Designs willsend extra copies to refund price of Book free. [= 
GEORGE PARR, Burrao, N Y,, Mont. Mechanics’ Tools Fy 
ry 
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A GREAT INVENTION FOR LADIES’ WEAR! 


THE PATENT 


EUREKA AIR BUSTLE! 


Ts very light and flexible, will always retain its perfect 
shape, no matter how heavy or light the skirts. It can be 
instantly enlarged or reduced to any desired size or shape. 
It will outwear a dozen ordinary bustles, and when not in 
uso may be folded away as easily as a pocket handkerchief. 
It can be washed as easily as any other garment. It does 
not tear or injure the underclothing, Itserves the purpose 
of a perfect BUSTLE, a complete CUSHION for the back, a 
PILLOW, unequalled for travelling purposes, and in case of 
accidentally falling into the water, may be relied npon as 
an admirable LIFE-PRESERVER, These Bustles are 
WARRANTED, and are for sale by all first-class dealers in 
Ladies’ Furnishing Goods, and by the EUREKA BUSTLE 
COMPANY, 141 Washington Street, Boston, Ba sure and 
get the genuine, marked “Tun Patent WuneKA Ain Bustin, 
WARRANTED,” Sent by mail on receipt of the retail price, 
82.75, 
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Pearl’s White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates all Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patches, Black 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
&) the Bin, tering. it ane 
aan koft and pliable. For Chapped 
poceneeaie Hands, ovate or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 

Sold at 299 Broadway, New 

York, and by all druggists. 
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You ask WHY ‘we cun sell Wirst 


@ Class 7 Uctave Pianos tor $290? 
mas. We answer—Itcostsiess than $3| 
9 make any $GO@ Piano sol 
hrough Agents, ali of whom make 
{00 per ct. profit. We have 
n0 Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
#5 Years. Send for illustrated cir 
fer to over SOQ Bankers, Merchiusts, 









‘7 Permanently 
A BUAUTIFULE 






i a0, e 
cular, in which we re 


&c. isome of whom you muy know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Pleuse state where you saw 
this notice, 


U.S. Piano Co.; 865 Broadway, N.Y. 
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